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Thomas Brown, M. D. author of the fol- 
o wing Lectures, was the youngest son of the 
He’'. Samuel Brown,f Minister of the united 
parishes of Kirkmabrcck and Kirkdale, and 
of Mnry Simith, daughter of John Smith, Esq. 
of Wi^ori. He was born at the manse of 
Kirkmabreck, on the 9th of January 1778. 

His father sun ivedhis birth only a year and a 
half, and about a year after her husband's 
death Mrs. Brown removed with her family to 
Edinburgh. Here Dr. Brown received the 
first rudiments of his education. In the first 
lesson he learned all the letters of (he al- 
pliabet, and every succeeding step was equal¬ 
ly remarkable. The Bible was his class-book, 
and he was soon familiar with every part of 
Scri|)ture history, and showed a spirit of inqui¬ 
ry respecting it far above his years. An anec¬ 
dote which is related of him about this period 
is sufficiently illustrative, of this. At the 
same time, when I mention that it happened 
when he was between four and five, I feel 
it ncecssiiry to as.surc the reader, that I do 
not i.tateit without the most satisfactoiy evi¬ 
dence of its U uth.—A lady one* day enter¬ 
ing into his mi>ther’s parlom, found him alone 
sitting on the floor with a large family Bibh 
cm his knee, which he was dividing into dif 
ferent parts with one of his hands. Shi 
asked him if he was going to preach, as she 
saw ho was looking for a text. “ No,” said 
lie; “ I am only wishing to sec what the 
Evangelists differ in; for they do not all 
give the same occount of Christ.” 

He did not attentl any of the schools in 
Edinburgh. His education at first was en¬ 
tirely of a domestic nature, and his mother 
was his only tutor. In the middle of his 
seventh year he was removed to London, 
under the protection of his maternal uncle, 
Captain Smith, who placed him at first in a 
school at Camberwell, from which in a short 


• Abndzert fnnn an •' Account of the Life onit 
Wnliiifi* W Thomfu Brown, M. D. Edinburgh, 182.1." 

t The Hev. Mr. IJro ■ ii’« faUier w.u »Iho iTunKtcr of 
Kirkmabrcck and propriLiurof Barh-inow. Dr. Brown 
by his birth was eomitsSisI with some of Uic oldest 
and most resprelablc faicillei In Galloway. 


time he w'as removed to Chiswick, where he 
remained several years. It was hero that 
he gave the first promise of his genius for 
poetry. The death of Charles the Eirst hav¬ 
ing been given as a theme, the master was 
so well pleased with bis copy of verses thu 
he thought them worthy of being inserted in 
a Magazine. 

As more attention was paid to the clas¬ 
sics at this school than corresponded with 
his uncle’s ideas, he resolved—^notvery wise¬ 
ly perhaps—to place him elsewhere. It 
was a regulation at this school that when a 
boy had been once removed from it to another, 
he should not again be received. Upon the 
present occasion, however, a round-robin, sign¬ 
ed by the whole school, was sent to the mas¬ 
ter, begging him to take back Tom JOrown^ 
sliould he wish to return; and another was 
sent to liimself, entreating him to come back 
to them. But to this his uncle refused to con¬ 
sent, and placed him in a seliool at Bromley. 

The last school he attended, was at Ken- 
ingtou, under Dr.Tluinison, with whom he 
continued till the death of his uncle in 1792, 
u few months after which event he bade 
adieu to England, and arrived again in Edin¬ 
burgh under his maternal roof. 

During the dnie he was at school, he form¬ 
ed many fi-lMdships which continued tilt 
the end of hisJfe. At Kew, where his un¬ 
cle residedjJUe became acquainted with 
the family ,w<hc Grahams, (mother and 
sisters oL a # Robert Graham, now senior 
Baron cjftljfenglish Exchequer,) on whose 
friendslJl he always set the highest value. 
The tif^ spent in the house of Mrs. Graham 
at Kew Green, he always looked back to as 
one of the most interesting parts of his lifc- 
His recollections of that interesting family 
are embodied in a short poem of exquisite 
beauty, accompanying his Wa^erer inJVbr- 
way, where he tenderly describes the sen¬ 
sations arising in his mind, upon finding the 
bouse no linger the idKide of the friends he 

^■'wed so well, 

the particular progress that he made at 
the Sflerciit schools he attended, 1 have not 
leaniW any thing with accuracy. He cer- 
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taiuly distinguished himself in them all, and 
his proficient^ in classical literature wa!> 
very great Upon his return to Scotland, 
he used to read aloud to his sisters in Eng¬ 
lish from a Latin or Greek author, and no 
person could have suspected that he was 
translating. 

Hitherto bis reading had been extensive 
but desultory. Works of imagination were 
wlwt he mo'.t delighted in. His appetite 
for books was altogether insatiable. At one 
school he read through the village circulating 
library. The librarian was prevailed upon 
by him to put the IxKiks under the door of 
the piny ground. His uncle’s library was 
not very extensive; fortunately, however, 
there was a copy of Shakspeare in it, which 
he regularly read through every time he 
aid him the accustomed visit during the 
oliduys. 

At this period an accident occurred which 
prevents me from being more partieulur re¬ 
specting his liahits of study, or the progress 
he had made in his education. Tor some 
time past he hod been a collector of books. 
All his pocket money was laid out in the 
tirehasc of valuable works ; and these, with 
is prizes, and the jircsents he had received 
from his conipuniotis, formed a eoiisiclerahle 
library. Upon coming to Scotland, lie tin- 
vcllcd by land, leaving his hooks and jiapers 
to be sent by sea; anti he took the pri'caii- 
tioli of directing that they should not lie sent 
till the end of winter. But his rare was in 
vain; and ^vhen looking for the arrival of 
his preeioiis store, the vessel that conveyed 
them was lost, in fine weather, oti u sand- 
bunk in Yarmouth Roads. To those who 
value books only by what they cost, the loss 
will not appear great. In the history of a 
man of letters, however, it ranks as an event 
of eonsideruhlv importance ; the feelings of 
auch an iinlividual, respecting hi.« library, 
forming an interesting feature iii his ehanic- 
ter. Dr. Brown always nmeinbered the 
rircumstanee with regret, aiU considered it 
as one of the gi’catest min^unes of his 
early life. 

The projierty which ho ml ^valued was 
nis books ; and for them he ^Bwd an in¬ 
terest unusually great. This iiWri# tvas in¬ 
creased by a practice adopted by Km ut an 
early jteriod, of ninrking every passage or 
form of expression that appeared worthy of 
notice. The same course has been followed 
by many men of letters, though by few so 
simply, so judiciously, and so systeiiialically. 
He never read without a pencil in hi.s hand, 
and ultimately hud no pleasure in reading u 
book that wa.s not his own. It is not easy 
to estimate oil the advantages*ivith which 
this method is attended ; and few direAon.s 
of more practical benefit cmuld he giwi to 
the voiuig student, than uniformly B fol- I 

low It 


Dr. Brown may now be considered as 
upon literary ground, commencing a career, 
though not noisy, yet as distinguished as hM 
fallen to the lot of any contemporary of his 
own country. In entering ipto the Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh, he began his course by 
studying logic under Dr. Finlayson, whose 
approbation for him was so decidedly express¬ 
ed, that he felt disappointed, when after¬ 
wards, through politics, that individual prov¬ 
ed unfriendly to hi.s interests. 

The long vacation of the Scotish universi- 
tit’S allow ed him time to spend part of the 
summer of 1703 in Liverpool. While there 
he had the pleasure of being introduced to 
Dr, Currie, the elegant and benevolent bio¬ 
grapher of Bums ; who received him with 
great kiiuhicss, and honoured him afterwards 
with his correspondence. It was certainly 
fiattering to Dr. Brown to have been thus 
distinguished at so early a period of his life. 
But I mention his acquaintance with Dr. 
Currie, not so much on this account, as be¬ 
cause it was the means of directing his atten¬ 
tion to a subject in which nature had lilted 
him to excel, and upon his pre-eminence in 
which his present fame seems chiefly to rcSt. 
About this time the first volume of Mr. Stew'- 
art's Elements of the Philosophy of the Hu¬ 
man Mind was published. Dr. Currie put 
a copy of the work into the hands of his 
young friend, with a strong recommendation 
to perdue it. P(Th.ips this circumstance was 
ueeideiitul, and what he might have done to 
any young man at the same stago in his stu¬ 
dies ; though 1 am rather inclined to think 
that he must have perceiv(‘d it to he calcu¬ 
lated to attract the notice of his friend. 
There wu.s something in Dr. Brown’s eoii- 
versation, even when metaphysics W’as not 
the subject, which iiidiriitcd to any one ac- 
((uainted with the manifestations of intellec¬ 
tual character, that this was the science in 
hicli he was peculiarly qualified to excel; 
and it would In; doing injustice to Dr. Cur¬ 
rie’s penetration to suppose that this cscaji- 
cd his notice. 1 am not one of those who 
conceive that the genius is detennined by 
the accident of falling in w'ith a book, or 
meeting with a friend. But certainly there 
arc occasiom upon which the powers we firet 
called foith, and the genuine character first 
exhibits itself. And though, considering the 
intellectual atmosphere of the Ediiihurgh uni¬ 
versity, there seems every reason to suppose 
that the metaphysical iihilosuphy would ulti- 
inately have occiqiied him, yet the conversa¬ 
tion of Dr, ('.iirrie, aiid still more the work 
he put into his hands—the first metaphysienl 
work he ever read—were calculated to give 
a more immediate and steady determination 
to his mental pursuits. Dr. Currie had soon 
reason to be satisfied with the judiciousness 
of his recommendation ; and was struck, not 
more witli flic warmth of admiral ion that his 
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friend expired, than with the acuteness 
of his objections to many of the doctrines. 

The next winter he attended Mr. Stew¬ 
art’s course of lectures. The delight which 
he experienced upon that occasion he has de¬ 
scribe with great beauty in his verses* ad¬ 
dressed “ to Professor Dugald Stewart, with 
a copy of Observations on lir. Darwin's Zoo- 
■wmio.” 

His admiration, however, of Mr. Stewart’s 
eloquence did not blind him to the deficiency 
of analysis which often lurks under the ma¬ 
jestically flowing veil of hia language and 
imagery; and the disciple longed to combat 
his master. As an opening for this, he com¬ 
mitted to paper some remarks which he had 
previously stated in conversation to Dr. Cur¬ 
rie, upon one of Mr. Stewart's theories; 
and, after much hesitation, he at last sum¬ 
moned copage, and presented himself to 
Mr. Stewart at the close of one of his lec¬ 
tures, though personally unknown to him. 
Those who remember the dignified demean¬ 
our of Mr. Stewart in his class, which was 
calculated to convey the idea of one of those 
great and gifted men who were seen among 
the groves of the Academy, will duly appre¬ 
ciate the boldness of our young philosopher. 
With great modesty he read his observa¬ 
tions; to which Mr. Stewart, with a can¬ 
dour that was to be expected from a philoso¬ 
pher, but which not the less on that account 
did him infinite honour, listened patiently, 
and then, with a smile of wonder and admi¬ 
ration, read, to him a letter which he hod re- 
ceived from the distinguished M. Prevost of 
Geneva, containing the same argument that 
Dr. Brown had stated. This was followed 
by an invitation to his house, which Dr. 
Brown received with a delight that was in¬ 
creased by the hope that in the course of fa¬ 
miliar coiiversHtiou he would have an oppor¬ 
tunity of entering more fully into this and his 
other doctrines. Mr. Stewart, however, 
with a resolution that seems to have extend¬ 
ed to his works, declined entering upon this 
or any other point of controversy. But 
though he wits disappointed in this, he was 
not disappointed in the kindness of Mr. 
Stewart, or in his uniform and worm and 
generous friendship. 

, For several years Dr. Brown attended the 
usual literary and jihysical classes of the uni¬ 
versity, enjoying that coinbinutiou of domes¬ 
tic happiness, and philosophical pursuit, and 
literary society, whicli Edinburgh, more per¬ 
haps than any other city in the world, afibrds. 

We can conceive nothing more delightful 
than the manner in which this period was 
spent by Dr. Brown ; with such professors as 
Stewart, Robison, Playfair, and Black, and 
such friends as Homer, Leyden, Reddle, 
and Erskine, and the happiness of living in 



unwilling 


fiimily that 

warmth of affection. As 
to go abroad, many of bis college acquaint¬ 
ances came and spent their evenings with 
him in his mother’s house. He was always 
temperate in his habits. His favourite bev¬ 
erage was tea, and over it, hour after hour 
w'os spent in discussing with his youthful 
companions 

The wondroui wltdoni Uist a da; had won. 

There waa no subject in literature or 
philosophy, that did not engage their atten¬ 
tion. It was often morning before they 
paited; and such was the amuxdde spirit in 
which their discussions were carried on, that 
no one who happened to be present ever 
recollected the slightest appearance of irrita> 
tion. Ill these peaceful and happy hours, 
Dr. Brown distinguished himself by the 
boldness of his speculations, the acuteness of 
his reflections, and the noonday clearness 
with which he invested every subject that 
was introduced. Leyden u'as, at this time, 
studying for the church, and this led their 
discussions frequently to topics of theology, 
in which Dr. Brown ever allowed great 
knowledge and acuteness. 

While Dr. Brown was pursuing his studies 
at the University of Edinburgh, the Theory of 
the learned Dr. Darwin was exdtiiig a degree 
of interest in the literary world, dispropor. 
tionutc to its scientific merits, and wnirfi is 
to be ascribed partly to its novelty, and partly 
to the splendour of the attainments of its au¬ 
thor. ill reading Zoonomia, Dr. Brown, 
as was his custom, marked on the margin 
such passages as he conceived to be worthy 
of notice. He then committed a few obser¬ 
vations to paper, with the intention of com¬ 
municating them to some periodical publi¬ 
cation. But his matter increasing, he found 
that he could not do justice to the subject 
in less than a separate vohiino. 

By the advica of Mr. Stewart, he resolv¬ 
ed, before putti^ his manuscript to the press, 
le perusal of Dr. Darwin.f 
;sion of the manuserijit oc- 
fsiderublc delay in tlie pubii- 
did not take place till the 
798. 

was noticed soon after its 
publication, in the Monthly Review which 
at that time occupied the principal place in 
our periodical literature, in the Annals of 
Medicine, and In many other periodical works. 
In none of these was it considered as a 


t For the correspondence that in contequence emu- 
cd. I muiit retier to my •• Account of the l-lfe and Wnl- 
iniiii of Ur. Hraarn.* Hi* l.euen are wortiiy of boiaci 
peru^, not merely on account of the light they m 
calcuSki to throw upon tome part* of hi* work, but 
abo aSponUioing a record at the pragrea* which, st 
that ewy penod.lie bad made in the adence of mind. 
.Sio evince a degree of Ingenuouiueai and dig- 
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taiiily distinguished himself in them all, and 
his proficient in cJassical literature wuf 
very great Upon his return to Srotland, 
he used to read aloud to his sisters in Eng¬ 
lish from tt Latin or Greek author, and nc 
person «:ould have suspected that he was 
translating. 

Hitherto his reading had been extensive 
but desultory. Works of imagination were 
what he roost delighted in. His appetite 
for boolb was altogether insatiable. At one 
sciiool he read throiigh the village circulating 
library. The librarian W'as prevailed upon 
by him to put the books under the door ol 
the play ground. His uncle's bbrary was 
not very extensive; fortunately, however, 
there was a copy of Shakspeare in it, which 
he regularly read through every time he 
aid him the accustomed visit during the 
olidavH. 

At this period an accident occurred which 
prevents me from being more particular re¬ 
specting his habits of study, or the progress 
lie had made in his edueulion. J'or some 
time past he had been a collector of books. 
All his pocket money was laid out in the 
urchosc of valuable works; and these, with 
is prizes, and the presents he had received 
from his companions, formed a eonsiderahlc 
lihraiT. Upon coming to Scotland, lie tra- 
vcllec! by land, leaving his hooks and ]>ap(Ts 
to be sent by sea; and he took the precau¬ 
tion of directing that they should not he sent 
till the end of winter, iliit his care was in 
vain; and when looking for the arrival of 
his precious store, the vessel that conveyed 
them was lost, in fine weather, on n sand¬ 
bank in Yarnionth Roads. To those »ho 


Dr. Brown may now be considered aa 
upon literary ground, commencing a carwr, 
though not noisy, yet as distinguished as hw 
iyien to the lot of any contemporary of hw 
own country. In entering into the UnivCT- 
sity of Edinburgh, he began his course by 
studying logic under Dr. I'inlayson, whose 
approbation for him w'as so decidedly express¬ 
ed, that he felt disappointed, when after¬ 
wards, through polities, that individual prov¬ 
ed unfriendly to his interests. 

The long vacation of the Seotish universi¬ 
ties allowed him time to spend part of the 
summer of 1793 in Liverpool. While there 
he had the pleasure of being introduced to 
Dr. Currie, the elegant and benevolent bio¬ 
grapher of Burns; who received him with 
great kindness, and honoured him afterwards 
w'ith his correspondence. It was certainly 
flattering to Dr. Brown to have been thus 
distinguished at so early a period of bis life. 
But I mention his acquaintance with Dr. 
Currie, not so much on this account, as be¬ 
cause it was the means of directing his atten¬ 
tion to a subject in which nature had fitted 
him to excel, and upon his pre-eminence in 
which his present fame seems chiefly to reft. 
Almutthis time the first volume of Mr. Stew¬ 
art's Elements of the Philosophy of the Hu¬ 
man Mind was published. Dr. Currie put 
a copy of the work into the hands of his 
young friend, with a strong recommendation 
to jiersiie it. Perhaps this circumstance was 
accidental, and what he might have riom* to 
any young man at the same staga in his stu¬ 
dies ; though 1 am rather inclined to think 
that he must have perceived it to be calcu¬ 
lated to attract the notice of his friend. 


value hooks only by what they cost, the loss 
will nut appear great. In the history of a 
man of Jetti-rs, however, it ranks as an event 
of euiisidcmhle impoitance ; the leelmgs of 
B!ich an individual, respeoting his library, 
forming an interesting feature in his elianie- 
ter. Dr. Brown always ramemhered the 
circumstance with regret, ain considered it 
as one of the gieatest misrtunes of his 
early life. 

The property which he m^^valiied was 
nis hooks , and for them hc^Bwtl an in¬ 
terest unusually great. Tliis itMrtft mis in¬ 
creased by a practice adopted by Sin at an 
early jicruxi, of marking every passage or 
form of expression that oppeored worthy of 
notice. The same course has ht en followed 
by many men of letters, though by few so 
simply, sojudiciotisly, and so sj-stcaiatically. 
He never reail without a pcneil in his hand, 
and ultimately hiad no pleasure in reading a 
book that wa*; not his own. It is not easy 
to estimate all tlie advancages^udth which 
this method is attended ; and few dire^ons 
of more practical benefit could be gi A to 
the yormg student, than uniformly ^ fol¬ 
low It 


There was something in Dr. Brown’s con¬ 
versation, even when meiaphysies was not 
the subject, which indicated to any one ae- 
c|uaiiited with the manifestations of inteller- 
tual elmraeter, that this was the science in 
which he was peculiarly qualified to excel; 
and it would he doing injustice to Dr. Cur¬ 
rie’s penetration to suppose that this eseap- 
i‘d his notice. 1 am not one of those who 
conceive tliat the genius is determined by 
the Incident of falling in with a book, or 
meeting with a friend. But certainly there 
are orca.<iwtt.i upon which the pow'ers are first 
culled forth, and the genuine character first 
exhibits itself. And tliough, considering the 
intellectual atmosphere of the Edinburgh uni- 
rersity, there seems every reason to suppose 
that the metaphysical philosophy would ulti¬ 
mately have occupied^ him, yet the conversa¬ 
tion of Dr. Currie, alid still more the work 
he put into his hands—the first metaphysiral 
work he ever read—were calculated to give 
a more immediate and steady determination 
to his mental purauits. Dr. Currie had soon 
■eason to be satisfied with the judiciousness 
jf his recommendation; and was struck, not 
more with the warmth of admiration that his 
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friend «q>maed, than with the ncutaiess 
«f his objectionB to many of the do^cea. 

The next winter he attended Mr. Stew> 
art‘8 course of lectures. The delict whi^ 
he experienced upon that occasion he hu de. 
scribra with gre^ beauty in his verses* acU 
dressed “ to Professor Dugald Stewart, with 
a copy of Obscnutriow on Dr. Dartom't Zbo- 
noma." 

His sdmi^tton, however, of Mr. Stewart’s 
eloquence did not blind him to the deficiency 
of analysis which often lurks under the ina* 
jestically flowing veil of his language and 
imagery; and the disciple longed to combat 
his master. As on opening for this, he com¬ 
mitted to paper some remarks ^hich he had 
previously stated in conversation to Dr. Cur¬ 
rie, upon one of Mr. Stewart's theories; 
an^ after much hesitation, he at last sum¬ 
moned Gopuge, and presented himself to 
Mr. Stewart at the dose of one of his lec¬ 
tures, though personally unknown to him. 
Those who remember the dignified demean¬ 
our of Mr. Stewart in his class, which was 
calcnlated to convey the idea of one of those 
great and gifted men who were seen among 
the groves of the Academy, will duly appre¬ 
ciate the boldness of our young philosopher. 
With great modesty he read his observa¬ 
tions; to which Mr. Stewart, with a can* 
dour that was to be expected from a philoso¬ 
pher, but which not the less on that account 
did him infinite honour, listened patiently, 
and then, with a smile of wonder and admi¬ 
ration, read, to him a letter which he hod re¬ 
ceived from the distinguislicd M. Prevost of 
Geneva, containing the same argument that 
Dr. Brown had stated. This was followed 
by an invitation to his house, which Dr. 
Brown received with a delight that was in¬ 
creased by the hope that in the course of fa¬ 
miliar conversation he would have an oppor¬ 
tunity of entering more fully into this and bis 
other doctrines. Mr. Stewart, however, 
with a resolution tliat seems to have extend¬ 
ed to his works, declined entering upon this 
or anv other point of controversy. But 
though he was disappointed in this, he was 
not disappointed in the kindness of Mr. 
Stewart, or in his uniform and warm and 
generous friendship. 

. For several years Dr. Brown attended the 
usual literary and physical classes of the uni¬ 
versity, enjoying that combination of domes¬ 
tic happiness, and philosophical pursuit, and 
literary society, which Edinburgh, more per¬ 
haps than any other city in the world, affords. 

We can conceive nothing more delightful 
than the manner in which this period was 
spent by Dr. Brown ; with such professors as 
Stewart, Robison, Playfair, and Black, and 
such friends as Horner, Leyden, Reddle, 
and Erskine, and the happiness of living in 

•Hootical Worka, 11 . it?. 



• fiuDily 

warmth at afl^setioa. AFlS^RDI^iwiflutg 
to go abroad, many of hia o^ege aoquatnt- 
ances came and spent their evenings widt 
him in his mother's house. He tvas always 
temperate in bis habita. His &vourito tev- 
ersge was tea, and over it, hour after hour 
waa Bpmt in discussii^ with hia youthful 
companiona 

The wondroui wisdom that a day had won. 

There was no subject in literature or 
philosophy, tliat did not engage their atten¬ 
tion. It was often morning before ^ey 
parted; and such was the amicable spirit in 
which their discussions were carried on, that 
no one who happened to be present ever 
recollected the slightest appeanmee of irrit». 
rion. In these peaceful and happy hours. 
Dr. Brown distinguished himself by the 
boldness of his speculations, the acuteness of 
his reflections, and the noonday clearness 
with which he invested every subject that 
was introduced. Leyden was, at this time, 
studying fur the church, and this led their 
discussions frequently to topics of theology, 
in which Dr. Brown ever showed great 
knowledge and acuteness. 

While Dr. Brown was pursuing his studies 
at the University of Edinburgh, the Theory of 
the learned Dr. Darwin was exciting a degree 
of interest in the literary world, dispropor. 
tionatc to its scientific merits, and wnich is 
to be ascribed partly to its novelty, and partly 
to the splendour oi the attainments of its au¬ 
thor. In reading Zoonomia, Dr. Brown, 
as was his custom, marked on the moigiti 
such passages as he conceived to be worthy 
of notice. He then committed a few obser¬ 
vations to paper, with the intention of com¬ 
municating them to some periodical publi¬ 
cation. But his matter increasing, he found 
that he could not do justice to toe subject 
in less than a sepainite volume. 

By toe ad vies of Mr. Stewart, he resolv¬ 
ed, before putti Jr his manuscript to the press, 
to submit it t M ne perusal of Dr. Darwin.f 

The tran^Ksion of the manuscrijit oc¬ 
casioned a ^^siderable delay in the publi¬ 
cation, did not take place till the 

IieginninI off798. 

The work was noticed soon after its 
publication, in the Monthly Review' which 
at that time occupied the principal place in 
our periodical literature, in the Annals of 
Medicine, and in many other periodical works. 
In none of these was it considered as a 


t For the correspondence that in consequence ensu¬ 
ed, 1 must refer to my •• Account of the Life and Writ- 
ings of Ur. Brown-’' His t-eltera sre worthy of beutf 
peru^, not merely on sccount of the light they «• 
colcuaBed to throw upon some parts of his work, but 
also nRcontaining a record of the progress which, at 
that eaw period, he bad made in the scieooe of mind. 
They bno evince a degree of ingenuousnesa and dig¬ 
nity of feeling highly honourable. 
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juvenile performance, but as the answer of In 1797 a few of tlje members of the 
a philosopher to a pUlosopher, and in this Literary Society formed themselves into an- 
light it received encomiums that might have other association, more select, to which they 
satisfied the ambition of any veteran in li- gave the name of the Academy of Physics, 
teiury warfare. The object of this institution was somewhat 

From those acquainted with his youth, more ambitious than that of the former, and 
Dr. Brown received approbation still more is set forth in the minute of their first meet- 
ample and gratifying. Lord Woodhouselec ing to be “ the investigation of nature, the 
and Mr. M'Kcnzie, witli neither of whom laws by which her phenomena are regulated, 
at that time he was personally acquainted, and the history of opinions concerning these 
spoke of the preface as the most pliilosophi-,lawH.’’ At this meeting, which was held 
cal and elegant production that hod been on the 7th of January, there w'ere present 
published for many years. Dr. Gregoiy, Messrs. Erskine, Brougham, Heddie, Brown, 

Mr. Stewart, and his other distinguished Rogerson, Birbeck, Logan, and Leyden, 
friends in Edinburgh, honoured the work These gentlemen were aftenvards joined 
with the most unqualified approbation. by Lord Webb Seymour, Rev. S. Smith, 
When we consider that tne greater part of Messrs. Horner, Jeffrey, Gillespie, and many 
this work was written before Dr. Brown was others. 

nineteen, and tliat it was published before For some time the society proceeded with 
he had attained his twentieth year, it may great spirit;—and in the pajiers, that w'ere 
perhaps be regarded as the most reiimikable, read, and in the conversation that took place 
and in some respects, the most valuable of upon them, M ere sown the germs tliat after- 
bis productions; and I know not if, in the wards developed themselves in M’orks that 
history of philosophy, there is to be found have occupied much of the public attention, 
any work exhibiting an equal prematurity of Among the most active of the members ' 
talents and attainments, lii a controversial were Messrs. Broiigliaiii, Homer, and Dr. * 
point of view, its interest is greatly di- BroM’n; and the institution owed much to i , 
ininished, from the lower esiiniatiun in which the truly philosophic spirit and excellent 
the theory of his opponent is hom’ getierully sense of Mr. Reddie. 
held. It has, however, a value independent The meetings of the society continued 
of its exposition of partirular errors, and with considerable regularity about three years,' 
contains many philosophical views of great when, from various causes, the interest that 
genonil mi'rit ami importance. was taken in it began to decline. 

Those also who delight to trace the pro-, The Academy of I’liysies will be iiitorest- 
gress of intellect, will find in it the germ of | ing in the history of letters, not merely on 
all Dr. Brown's siil)sef)uent discoveries in I account of tlie distinguished names that are 
regard to mind, and of tliase principles of to be found in the list of its members, but ' 
philosojihizing by which he was guided in his I also as having given rise to a publication **• 
uitiii'e inquiries. j which has displayed a givater jirojiortion of /v 

In unfolding the enors of liis antagonist, talent, and cxi reised a greater influence upon ' 
lie discovered those fube prinei])les of jihilo- )niblie opinion, than any other similar work 
sojdiiziiig ill which they had their origin, in the lepublic of letters. It can scareely 
and arrived at riioie eoireet views respect- be iifeessaiy to add, that I alJiide to the 
i.'ig the ohjeet of physical inqniiy, and llie, Edinhurgli Review. 

relation of eutisc and efri>llj his inquiiie.. V^■hell that work commeneed, the ideas 
also led him into an exumiiKion of the doc- of aiithoiship being somewhat different from 
trines that bad been raainfcied upon the wluit they aie at present, the papers were 
Fubjeetof iibstiiietion, and^kught him to contributed vvithont miy pecuniary coiiipen- 
tliosc eouehisions which mtlAe iiumhered sation. Some articles were written by Dr. 
among the most impurtunt of l«pj|-ulations. Brown, ami bear the marks of his genius. 

Before the publieiitioii of hil ‘j|Ol)sen:n- He was the inithor of tlie leading arrirle of 
lions,” and I believe in 17!I6, Dr. Brown the seioml Number—a Review of the Pfii- 
was iiitrodiieed into the Literary Society; i losophy of Kant,—and 1 believe everyone 
one of those associations into which the'who has attended to the subjeet, will allow 
young men ntleiiding the Edinburgh I'lii- that he has mode it as intelligible as its ua- 
versity so frequently form tlmiusclves, in ture admits. 

vvlv.eh they maybe stimiihited into greater His eomievion wUli the Review, however, 
ardour in the prosecution of their studies, was but of brief eontinuance. Some liber- 
uiid have an opportunity of imjiroving them- ties that were taken with one of his pajiers, 
selve ia the art of public, spewing. Ilcie liy the gentleman who hud the superiuten- 
met with mind.s congenial to hiipovvn, deuce of the ]mblicutioii of the third number, 

V mug men of the most splendid taJeiit/eDger led to a misiiiiderstamliiig, winch terininateil 
like himself in the pursuit of that kiH)«edge, in his w-ithdravviiig his assistance from the 
liy which many of them have since Tonfer- work. 

red such honour upon tllclr eomuiy, Though repeatedly and carnostly solicited 
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to join again asacontributor to the Edinbuigh 
Review, he constantly declined, and he waa 
never aiterwatds connected with any indivi¬ 
dual in any literary woik. 

In 1796, Dr. Brown commenced the 
study of law, with the intention of preparing 
himself for the Scotish bur. He was led to 
make choice of this profession, not more by 
the flattering prospects it opens up to the 
aspiring aims of honourable ambition, than 
by the hope that he would And professional 
eminence not incompatible with attention to 
general leaniing. He soon discovered, how¬ 
ever, that such a union, of which there were 
BO many illustrious examples, would require a 
frame more robust than he possessed, and he 
continued his legal studies only for a single year. 

Upon relinquishing the study of law he 
betook himself to that of medicine, and at¬ 
tended the usual course pursued by medirul 
students from the year 1798 till the year 
1803. During this time he was fur irom 
withdrawing his attention from letters. Be- 
sideg his contributions totlie Edinburgh Re¬ 
view, and his papers and s])eeclies in the so- 
rieties, to which we have alluded, most of 
the pieces contained in the first edition of 
his jioems were then written. To the laii- 
gniiges he was already aeqnainted with, he. 
added the knowledge of German, and dipped 
^dbeply into the German philosophy. In 
consequence of the viiriou.s ptirsuits in which 
he indulged, many of his fric'iids entertained 
apprehensions in regard to hi.s progress in 
professional acquirements. . For this anxiety, 
however, there wa.s no real eau.se. It was 
\ Dr. Brown’s ambition to exeel in every 
i thing he undertook. And in the various ex- 
' aminations preparatory to receiving a di¬ 
ploma, wbieli are conducted with an atten¬ 
tion and minuteness that other K*ariicd bo¬ 
dies, if they consulted the dignity and respec- 
tidiility of their profession, would do well 
to imitate, he uequitted himself to the entire 
satisfiiction of the professors before whom 
he appeared. Dr. Gregory was particularly 
struck with his proficiency, and mentioned, 
after his examination, that independently of 
iiiieommon knowledge in medicine, he ex¬ 
pressed himself in Latin with the greatest 
elegance, and as fust as he could speak in 
English. The superior appearance that he 
made evidently resulted from a systematic 
attention to every branch of study. His 
aequiremeiits were such as to supersede the 
necessity of having recourse to the usual pre¬ 
parative instructions of a medical assistant. 

His thesis was entitled De Somno, and 
it was equally admired for the ingenuity 
of the theory and the purity of the Latinity. 
Its classical merits were such us might have 
been expected from the attention that had 
been paid to his education in England, and 
from his constant habits of eoniposing in 
Latin, both in prose and verse. 


A few months after receiving his degrea 
he gave to the world the first edition of hia 
poems in two volumes. It has been already 
mentioned, that the greater number of the 

E ieces contained in tMm were written while 
e was at college. They are of a very mis¬ 
cellaneous description, and are certainly in¬ 
ferior to many of his subsequent composi¬ 
tions. At the same time ^ey oil exnibit 
the marks of an original and powerful genius 
and of a singularly refined taste. 

The next publication of Dr. Brown was !, 
occasioned by the well-known controversy in jJ. 
regard to Mr. Leslie. For many years there 
had been on obvious intention on the part of 
many members of the church of filling up the 
vacant chairs of universities with Uie clergy¬ 
men of the cities of the university seat, and 
their environs. This practice, though it had 
been strenuously resi.sted from the beginn¬ 
ing, uas gtuning ground with a rapidity that 
threatened the best interests of literature and 
rt’ligion. Upon the pronmtioii of Mr. Play¬ 
fair to the chair of Natural Philosophy, the 
claims of Mr. Leslie to the mathcinutienl 
class, which had been left vacant, were so in¬ 
contestably superior to tl)ose of any clerical 
competitor, ns to recommend him to tlic 
choice of the electors. The systematic and 
determined purpose of making the union of 
ofliccs universal, may he judged of from the 
means which in these cireiirnstunces were re¬ 
sorted to. As there could be no dispute in 
regard to Mr. Leslie’s scientific qualifieu- 
tions, an attempt was made to exclude biir. 
on account of his principles; mid, liy a 
course of proceeding altogether unprecedent¬ 
ed, nil endeavour was made to prevent hie 
lection. The ostensible ground on whirh 
this proceeding was founded, was a note in 
Mr. Leslie's ingenious essay on Heat, in 
which lie mentions with approbation Mi‘. 
Hume’s doctrine respecting causation. 

In a questioi\ where the interests of sci- 
lour of Scotland were so vi- 
Dr. Brown could not re- 
erned spectator. Though 
uainted with Mr. Leslie, he 
hat, while he was receiving 
the highlit ^nours in England, he should 
meet wilO such shameful injustice in his own 
country, and came voluntarily forward as one . 
of his most zealous advocates. While other 
writers endeavoured to explain away what 
seemi'd objectionable in Mr. Leslie’s note, 
and to reconcile it with the tenets of souiul 
philosophy; and while even Mr. Leslie had 
unadvisedly been indncetl to make some con¬ 
cessions in regard to the limitations with 
which his p'^iisc of llunie was to be roceiv^'’J^^^ 
cd. Dr. Brown boldly undertook to prove ^ 

that doctrine of Hnroe upon this point ■ 

was fraught with one dangerous eoiise. 
quence,—and though he detected sou.r glar¬ 
ing eiTors in his theoiy, he dcrnoiiitraM d 


euce and the hi 
tally coiiccrnei 
mam an 
personally u^ 
felt indigiia 
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that these errots are of the most harmless 
description, and not inconsistent witli belief 
in any of the fundamental truths of religion 
or morality. 

As Dr Brown in his pamphlet studious¬ 
ly avoids all reference to the circumstances 
that occasioned it, and confines himself ex¬ 
clusively to an abstract examination of the 
positions contained in Mr. Hume's Essay, 
I do not feel myself called upon to offer any 
farther remarks ujion the proceedings con¬ 
nected with Mr. Leslie’s appointment—pro. 
ceedings which it may be hoped will in this 
. country prove the last chapter in the his- 
' tory of priestijr intolerance at least, if not of 
r^pricstly ambition. 

The great merits of Dr. Brown’s “ Exam¬ 
ination" were universally acknowledged. It 
was alluded to in the must fluttering manner 
m the Edinburgh Review, in a very able ar¬ 
ticle by Mr. Horner. The following short 
note from Mr. fcitewart is extremely valuable. 

My Dkah Sir, 

It was not III my power till this moming 
to sit down to your essay with the attentiuii 
it deserved. I have just read it with a care¬ 
ful and critical eye, and can with great truth 
assure you that 1 have received from it mudi 
pleasure and mur/< instrueiion. Relieve me 
ever, H'lth the sincerest rcgiml, 

My Di:ah Sui, 

Yours most truly, 
DuGAI-JJ bTLWAKT. 

A second edition of this essay, considi ra- 
bly enlarged, was published in IHOG. Ami 
in 1B18 it appeared in a third edition, under 
the titie “ An Enquiry into the Relation of 
Cause and Effect," matured and perfected 
into one of the most elegant and profound 
works on the jihilosophy of mind that has 
appeared in modern times. 

It was the good fortune of Dr. Brown to 
have been always noticed aAl ajijireeiated by 
men of the most eminent talwts, in every de¬ 
partment of science. Havi^liructised as a 
physician in Edinburgh fronflL' time of re¬ 
ceiving his diploma, he was,^ 1806, asso¬ 
ciated ill jiartnersliip with tiie«e|)r. Gre- 
, gory, whose iwn-p i$ a sufficicnx p^sport to 
f raedicid distiiiction. 

1 The eircunistances that led to this eonnex- 
1011 , which was in some respects of a nature 
nitlicr unusual, wen’ fully exjilaiiied in a let¬ 
ter which was printed at the time, and put 
Into the hiuids of Dr. Gregory’s patients. 
By the friends both of Di. Gregory and 
Dr. Brown, the an'angement was viewed 
wifli great satisfaction, and to Ijje latter es- 
poiiiilij, it was considered as equally hofour- 
itMc and advantageous. 

The letter from which the following is an 
cvfraet, was wrtten liy Dr. Gregory, after 
III htid the fullest opportunity of judging of I 


the character and qualifications of his youth¬ 
ful associate, and when sufficient time had 
elapsed for tiie sobering effect of profes¬ 
sional intercourse to correot any over-fa¬ 
vourable impression that might have been i 
supposed to have its origin in the partiali- j 
ties of private friendship. 

“ * • * All that I have seen of Dr. 
Brown in the last fifteen months has tended 
greatly to confirm and increase the good 
[ opinion w’hich 1 previously entertained of 
him. If worth, and talents, and learning, 
and science, can entitle a physician to suc¬ 
cess, I think Dr. Bro\vn has a fair chance of 
attaining in due time the highest eminence in, ^ 
his profession." • • • 

But success as a physician was not suffi- j 
cient to satisfy Dr. Brown’s ambition, and | 
he would gladly have preferred the most mo- 1, 
derate independence with literarj* leisure, w' 
all the advantages that the highest professioi^.^ [ 
al eminence eould confer. 

At a very early period of his life his pe¬ 
culiar qualifications and habits pointed, him 
out as eminently fitted to enjoy and Mom 
an academic life. And in the summer pf 
1799, when the chair of Rhetoric became 
vacant, groat exertions were made to pro- 
rurc it for the author of Observations on 
Darwin’s Zoononiia. The means by whieh 
these exertions were defeated, are very 
instructive in the history of academical pa¬ 
tronage, and city polities. I have alrea¬ 
dy alluded to the circumstance, that at 
that time it was the view of “ the court¬ 
ly side" of the church, that every chair in 
the University, appropriated to letters and 
general science, should, as it became vacant, 
he filled up by clergy men of the city of Edin¬ 
burgh, as often as individuals belonging to 
that body could be found fitted, “ if a minis¬ 
ter of rjdinbiirgh on that courtly side can be 
ill fitted for any professorship that happens 
to be vacant at the time when his genius for 
it is in dcniiind.’’* It is to this circumstance 
alone that the defeat of Dr. Brown can be 
ascribed, as the most eminent of the literary 
characters in Ediiibuigh ramc forward with 
all their influence in his favour, and the 
'oice of the public was decidedly ^ong with 
them. 

When the Logic chair became vacant by 
the death of Dr. Finlayson, an exertion was 
again made on his behalf. Besides the 
influence of Ills personal friends, Dr. Brown, 
at this time, was honoured by the sup- 
pewt of the late Lord Meadow’bunk, who 
hitherto had known him merely by hav¬ 
ing read his works. Amidst the violent 
and often unprincipled opposition that 
Ifr- Brown met with, on account of his 
political sentiments, it would be improper 


• Fmm an unpubbihH pamphlet by Df Brown. 
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to pass over umioticed the friendship which | 
he uniformly experienced both from Lord 

'Meadowltank and Lord Woodhouslee._ 

Learning and genius are of no party; or, at 
least, the ties of congenial talent are felt to 
^ ; -be stronger than all the artificial connexions 
i of politick life. And it is certainly not the 
least distinguishing excellency of the liberal 
arts, that, in accordance with their noble 
etymology, they fr^ the mind of those who 
are devoted to tWm from that sordid spirit 
which would sacrifice the interests of litera¬ 
ture and religion to the unworthy purposes of 
a servile ambition; making patronage to be 
' considered, not as a sacred trust for the bene¬ 
fit of those for whom it is granted, but as a 
source of personal advantage, or an instru¬ 
ment of party power, and converting situa¬ 
tions, upon which the learning or virtue of 
H nation may depend, into the reward or the 
bribe for political sul»servicncy. The influ- 
efice of such a spirit Dr. Brown often expe¬ 
rienced ; and it is but justice to except the 
distinguished individuals to whom 1 have re¬ 
ferred. Upon the present occasion, they ex¬ 
ert^ themselves with peculiar anxiety. His 
indisputable superiority as a dialectician 
seemed to confer upon him the strongest 
claims to a chair where dialectics form so 
princijial a sulijeet of examination; and the 
rare union that he was known to exhibit of 
great powers of metaphysieal analysis, and of 
extensive acquaintance with the )>hysieul 
sciences, seemed to insure his success in en¬ 
larging the boundaries of the science of that 
principle in our nature in which all the other 
sciences have their origin. Their efforts, 
however, and those of his other friends were 
defeated. Another was appointed to the 
chair, and he had to satisfy himself again 
with the fame of deserving it. 

This disappointment in no degree inter¬ 
fered with his devotion to science ; and 
every hour that was not employed in business 
was dedicated to learning. In the mean 
time, his name gradually became more known, 
and he was now generally considered as 
among the most distinguished of those who 
supported the high character of our northern 
metropolis for literature and genius. In 
continuing in the practice of physic along 
with Dr. Gregory, his reputation as a phy¬ 
sician also rapidly increased, but without any 
increase of partiality on his part for a labo¬ 
rious profession, whose frequent and agitat¬ 
ing interruptions were found to be unfavour¬ 
able to close and continueus thought. The 
discharge of his duties was marked by that 
assiduous tenderness of attention which 
might have been expected from a disposition 
so truly amiable; but still philosophy was 
his passion, from which he felt it as a mis¬ 
fortune that his duty should so much es¬ 
trange him. 

The period, however, at last ajiproached. 
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when he was to be elevated to a situation 
suited to bis tastes and IsdiitB, and where 
bis public duties corresponded with his in- 
clmations. Mr. Ste^vait, in consequence of 
the gradual decline of his health, being fr'o- 
quently prevented fr-om attending to the du¬ 
ties of his class, found it necessary to luive 
recourse to some of his friends to supply 
his place during his temporary absence. In 
general, it is very easy for a Professor to 
find a substitute. Nothing more is neces¬ 
sary than that the manuscript lecture should 
be committed to a friend, by whom it is read 
to the class. In Mr. Stewart's cose, how¬ 
ever, it was otherwise. His habits of com¬ 
position, the numerous transpositions that.* 
were to be found in his pages, and the many 
illustrations of which he sketched merely the 
outline, trusting the filling up to his extem¬ 
poraneous powers of discourse, rendered his 
apers in a great measure useless in any 
ands but his own. In this difficulty he ap¬ 
plied to Dr. Brown, who undertook the ar¬ 
duous task of supplying his place with lec¬ 
tures of his owri composition. He first ap¬ 
peared in the Moral Philosophy class in the 
winter of 1808-9. At this time, however, 
there was no great call for his exertions, as 
Mr. Stewart was soon able to resume his 
public duties. 

In the following winter, Mr. Stewart had 
again recourse to his assistance; after the 
Christmas holidays Dr. Brown presented 
himself before the class, and, as on apology 
for appearing there, read the following let- 


To Da. BnotvN 

Kinneil House, Borrenostoness, 
‘Mill December, 1809. 

Mv Dear Sir, 

As the state of my health at present makes 
it impossible for me to resume my lectures 
on Wednesday next, I must again have re¬ 
course to yoiu fwndly assistance, in supply¬ 
ing my place W a shoit time. Two lec¬ 
tures, or at tjm utmost t/iree in the week 
will, 1 thinksufficient during my ab¬ 
sence ; ar.^1 wuld wish (ifequally agreeable 
to you) ^ar you would confine yourself 
chiefly to the inieUectual powers of mans a 
part of the course which 1 was led to pass 
over this season, in hopes of being able, by 
contracting my plan, to do more justice to 
the appropriate doctrines of Ethics. On this 
last subject I had accordingly entered a few 
days before the vacation; and it is my in¬ 
tention to prosecute it as soon os I shall find 
myself in a condition to return. 

I si^l be anxious till 1 hear from you in 
reply ^ this letter, and am, 

Mv Dear Sib, 

Yours vciy sincerely. 

DlGALn SlEMARX 
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At this period the course of my studies! address contains the highest testimony to the 
had brought me to Mr. Stewart’s class, and ability which Dr. Brown had displwed in 
I trust I may be excused for mentioning, the execution of the arduous task he had un- 
that this was the first time that I had the dertaken. 

pleasure of seeing Dr. Brown. With his The public display of Dr. Brown’s taJents 
character I was well acquainted, but the first so overwhelmingly established his character, 
time I saw him was when he was reading and pretensions to the chair, that when Mr. 
the preceding letter. 1 shall certainly never Stewart signified a desire to have him united 
forget his appearance, or the reception he wdtli himself in the professorship, although 
met with. The eloquent panegyric he pro- opimsition was at one time threatened, it 
notineed upon Mr, Stewart, and the unalfect- was hut feebly exerted. At the same time, 
ed modesty with which he announced his great efforts were deemed necessary by the 
intention of coming forward with three lec- friends of Dr. Brown, and great efforts were 
turcB in the week, had already secured the made. Mr. Stewart himself used all the 
attention of his hefuers, and prepared them influence that the lustre he had for so many 
for all the ingenuity aud eloquence of his years shed upon the University rendered so 
introductory discouisc. The expectations great. With an anxiety for the interests of 
that were excited hy his first appearance f>hilosophy and the character of his chair 
were more than equalled by tbe marvellous higlily bonourablc, he submitted, I believe, 
display of profound and original thought, of peisunally to solicit the sujipdrt of every 
copibus reading, of matchless ingenuity, and menilKT in the town council in favonr of 
of great powers of eloquence which wore bis friend. Many letters wen* addressed to 
displayed in bis succeeding lectures. His the patrons of the University, by individiialsof 
elocution also attracted much notice. It the highest eminence, liearitig the st*-oiigest 
was already observed that nature had led and most tiiiequivoeal testimony to the merits 
him to delight in recitation; and in the i of Dr. Brown. Ofthese letters, my present 
English acudeniics, by frequent recitations I liniiis will allow me to insert only the follovv- 
<if select passages in prose and verse, he' mg from 
was trained up to that conmiand of voice { 

and correctness of proiumeiation which noxv l.oiii) Mr.AnownANK to 

obtained for him so decided a superiority in Ma. K. M.tCKLNZiE. 

oiir Si;otish University. The classical fin¬ 
ish to wb'eiihe was able in so brief a period j Ediuhurgh, l.st May, 1810. 

to bring bis lectures, must no doulit have j Sin, — I imderstiiml it is now in contem- 

udded gieatly to the entliiisiastie admiration platioii to appoint a professor for the chair 
that day after day wa-s exhibited, and which of Moral IMiilosojihy in the university of 
was beyond any thing of the kind that 1 can i Juliiiliurgh ; and, w hen tlic Ilonoimible Pa- 
rei-olleet. The Moral Philosophy class at! trons consider the high reputation to which 
this piii'id presented a very striking nsjieet. jlhat chair has been raised, and the eminence 
It was not u crowd of youthful students led wliieli, for the last se\eiity years, has belong- 
leviiy in the ignorant enthusiasm of the nio-[ ed lo Scotland in Metiqiliysical Science, 
iiient; distinguished members ot the bench, | they must be sensible that no appointment 
of the bar, and of the pulpit, were daily prc-Uamld form an object of greater interest with 
sent to witness the powers of this rising the men of letters of this country. On this 
philosojilier. Some of the most eminent of aeeount I flatter myself with expericiieing 
the professors were to be leen mixing with their indulgence in presuming to trouble 
the sliideuls, aud Mr. Plaj^r, in particular, I them with a few words on a subject, where 
was present at almost eve^jL'ecture. The j the favourite studies of iny youth, and my 
originality, and depth, and i^^ueiice of the j attention and habits through life, have ren- 
lectures, was the subject of conver- dered me, ns I conceive, eompetent to form 

sation, ntid had a very marked rffcct upon a judgment with some degree of confidence, 
the young men attending the University, in And I beg leave to lay it down as certain, 
leading them lo metaphysical s}reeulntions. that only a mind of very singular I'^wers, 
I ’pon its being announced that Mr. Stew, habits, and accomplishments, is fitted'to treat 
art was to resume his lectures, a meeting siiecessfully the subjects which ent. r into 
of the elus.s was held, when it was resolved the coiir.se of Moral Philosophy. It is not 
that a ronmiittee should be appointed to enough to have stiJdicd nttentooly the best 
draw up an address, congratulating that illus. WTiters upon them, and to l e a person of 
trioiis philosopher upon the recovery of his judgnioiit. worth, and literary talent and 
health and expressing at the pime time the taste. There must he a peculiar aptitude of 
feehiigti of atlmiration that hud been ^cited intellect, suited to the extreme subtility of 
h* the lulamrs ol his substitute. The roni- the subject, and united with an inventive 
miUre was composed of individiials'^di-tin- \ igour of thought, to form a suece.ssful teach- 
ruisiicd for their vank and tiUents, manv ufjer. Other sciences mav be well taught hy 
whom arc well ktiow'n to the public. I'lus j jieihons romi'etcnl only'to describe what is 
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already known, though unable to add to the 
hoard of knowledre. But, in the present 
state of this singular srience, without a ge¬ 
nius fitted to extend its boundaries, and ibat 
of a very superior and peculiar character, no 
person ever gave a course in Moral Philo¬ 
sophy fitted to enlighten and animate the 
student. If the lectures are not wanned by 
the powers of original thinking, they are in¬ 
curably languid and vapid, or at best descend 
to be little better than vehicles of amuse¬ 
ment, filled with detached observations and 
pleasing illustrations. 

Under tliese impressions, the appearance 
of Dr. Thomas Brown as a candidate has 
given me the greatest pleasure. I have heard 
several of the lectures which he read this last 
winter and the preceding, when Mr, Stew¬ 
art was indisposed; and I will venture to 
afllrm thatithey were productions of a mind 
of the first order, of profound, original, clear, 
and extensive views, stored with well-digest¬ 
ed study, and adorned W'ith whatever inex¬ 
haustible fancy and cx(iuisitc taste can fur- 
nisli,dto ^pnder the most abstract of the sci¬ 
ences intelligible, pleasing, and attractive to 
the opening minds of youth. Such endow¬ 
ments are rarely to be met with. They 
must, in the natural course of things, bring 
Dr. Brown forward to the foremost situation 
in any profession. And if his exertions, in 
the vigour and inventive period of life, are 
secured by the patrons to the chair of morals, 
1 shall look forward with the utmost confi¬ 
dence, not only to a still increased celebrity 
being there speedily acquired, but to a real 
and effective progress being achieved, in this 
fundamental science, which will confer new 
honours on our country, and incalculable 
benefits on mankind. 

1 have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient, 
and very faithful servant, 
Allan Maconoouie. 
South Castk Street, 

At a meeting of the Town Council in 
May following (1810,) Mr. Stewart was re¬ 
elected Professor of Moral Philos^hy, and 
Dr. Brown conjoined with him as CoUcogue 
in the election. 

Immediately after his appointment. Dr. 
Brotvn retired to the country, where he re¬ 
mained till within six weeks of the meeting 
of the College. He judged that uir and ex¬ 
ercise might strengthen him for the labours 
of the winter; and, from the experience of 
the former year, he liad sufficient confidence 
in his own powers to be assured that he 
could prepare bis lectures upon the spur of 
the occasion. Accordingly, when the Col¬ 
lege opened, except the lectures that were 
written during Mr. Stewart's absence, he 
hod no other preparation in writing. But 


in his extensive reading, his thorough ac¬ 
quaintance vrith the science, a copious imagi¬ 
nation, great powers of language, with good 
health and spirits, and the srimulus of an en¬ 
lightened audience, he had the best of all 
prepat^ions. From a mind of such a ton- 
formation, and in a state of such culture, 
what is called forth in the excitement of the 
hour, has cerUunly far more spirit, and ge¬ 
nerally as much correctness as the care¬ 
ful and plodding products of timid medio¬ 
crity. 

Re seldom began to prepare any of his 
lectures till the evening of the day before it 
was delivered. His labours generally com¬ 
menced immcdiatelv after tea, and he con¬ 
tinued at his desk rill two or three in 
the morning. After the repose of a few 
horn's, he resumed his pen, and continued 
writing often till he heard the hour of twelve, 
when he hiuried off to deliver what he had 
written. When his lecture was over, if the 
day was favourable, he generally took a walk, 
or employed his rime in light reading, rill his 
favourite beverage restored him again to a 
capacity for exertion. 

His exertions during the whole of the win¬ 
ter were uncommonly great; and, with his 
delicate frame, it is surprising that he did 
not sink altogether under them. For seve¬ 
ral nights he was prevented from ever being 
in bed ; and, upon one occasion, he did not 
begin his lecture till One o'clock on the morn¬ 
ing of the day on which it was to be deliver¬ 
ed. He had been engaged in entertaining u 
numerous company of literary friends, and 
it was upon their dcrarture that he com¬ 
menced his studies. The lecture* contains 
a theory of avarice; and though I cannot 
j agree in his general doctrine, hut conceive 
I that the desire of property is as truly an origi¬ 
nal part of our nature as the desire of power, 
or of any of those pleasures into which he so 
ingeniously endeavours to resolve it, I think 
it most be allowed to contain much valuable 
truth, and to bear po moi'ks whatever of the 
rapidity with wh^i it was composed. The 
subject of manjrli^ his lectures he had never 
reflected upon > I he took up his pen, and 
many of hisAhwies occuiTcd to him during 
the period If composition. He never, in¬ 
deed, at any time, wrote upon any subjcf t 
without new thoughts, and these often the 
best, starting up in his mind. 

To those who take an interest in the va¬ 
riety of intellectual character, these circum¬ 
stances will be of a deeper interest than that 
which arises merely from the proof they con¬ 
vey of the rapidity of his powers of execu¬ 
tion. They sqfvc to illustrate a peculiarity 
of intellect, where the comprehensive energy 
is BO great, that the utmost diversity and no- 


• Lecture lux. 
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At this period the oourae of my studies address contain 
bud brtnwbt me to Mr. Stew-art’s class, and ability which Dr. Brown h -P y 
I trust I may be excused for mentioning, the execution of the arduous ta 

that this was the first time that I had the dcrtaken. ^ intent* 

pleasure of seeing Dr. Brown. With his The public display of Dr, Brow-n s Wents 
duuracter I was weU acquainted, but the first so overwhelmingly established his 
time I saw him was when be was reading and pretensions to the chair, that w en . 
the preceding letter. I shall certainly never Stewart signified a desire to have him united 
forget his appearance, or the reception he with himself in the professorship, altnoug 
met vrith. The eloquent pancg 3 rric he pro- opposition was at one time Ihreatenei, i 
noimced upon Mr* Stewart, and the rniaffect- was but feebly exerted* At the same time, 
cd modesty with wliich he announced his great offorti« were deemed necesst^ l*y the 
intention of coming forward with three Icc- friends of Dr. Brown, and great efforts u ore 
turcs in the week, hod already secured the made. Mr. Stewart himself used all the 
attention of his hearers, and prepared them influence that the lustre he had for so many 
for atl the ingenuity and eloquence of his years shed upon the University rendered so 
introductory diM-ourse. The expectations great. With an anxiety for the interests of 
that w-ero excited by bis first appearance philosophy and the character of his chair 
were more than equalled by the marvellous higlily lioiunirable, he submitted, I believe, 
dispLiy of profound and original thought, of jK-isoiially to solicit the suppOTt of every 
copious reading, of matchless ingenuity, and i member in the town council in favour of 
of great powers of eloquence winch were j his friend. Many letters were addrcs.sed to 
displayed in his succeeding lectures. Hisltheiiatronsof the Unoersity,byindividualsof 
elocution also attracted much notice. It j the highest eminence, hearing the sU-oiigc'-t 
w'as already observed that nature had led , and most unequivocal testimony to the merit.s 
him to delight in recitation; and in the, of Dr. Brown. Of the.se letters, my proseiu 
English academies, by frequent recitations i limits will allow me to insert only the follow-- 
of select passages in prose and verse, lieimgfioin 
was traincti up to that command of voice 

nnd correetiiphs of proniiiieiation whVh now- l.oiiu Mdadowiiank to 
obtained fur him so deeideil ti superiority m Mu. K. Mackunzik. 

our Seofish University. The classical fin¬ 
ish to vvhii'h he was able in so brief a jieriod EJinhurfih, Isi May, 1810. 

to bring his Icetiirea, must no doubt have Siu,—I understand it is now in contem- 

added greatly to tlic enthiisiustie adinimtion Iplation to appoint a professor for the chair 
that day after day was exliihited, and wliieh'of Moral Philosophy in the university of 
was beyond any thing of the. kind that 1 ean j Ivlinlnngh ; and, w hen the Honourable Pa- 
reeol'eet. The Moral Phdosophy class at trons consider the high reputation to w-hieh 
this j)L iod jiresenled a very striking as]>eet.! that chair has been raised, and the eminence 
It was not a crowd of youthful students led i which, for the lust seventy yeai-s, has helong- 
iiway in the ignorant pnthu.sin.sm o*" the mo- j ed to Scotland in Metajiliysical Science, 
ini'iit; distinguished members of the bench, they must he sensible that no appointment 
of the bur, and of the pulpit, were daily pro- add form an ohjeet of gifater interest with 

c £ A W a rm mrn.ammwamt 4- . tfX .1 * 


sent to witness tlic powers of this rising 

))lnlosopher. Some of the most eminent of 

the professors were to be ■een mixing vvitli 

the students, nnd Mr. Plnw^r, in partieiilur, 
’ ‘ 


the men of letters of this country. On this 
account I flatter myself with experiencing 
their iiidnlgence in presumiiig to trouble 
them with a few words on a subject, where 
was present ut almost evc^‘ijJectuTe. The the favourite studies of my youth, and my 
originalily, and depth, and Uuenoe of the attention and habits tliroiigh life, have ren- 


. . h _ 

lectures, was the fiiibject of Vnelal conver- dered me, as I conceive, competent to form 
sation, imd lui l a very marked f-ffect ujam a judgment with gome degree of confidence, 
file young men attending the University, in And I beg leave to lay it down as certain, 
leading tliem to metaphysical speculations, that only a mind of very singular "ji^iwers, 
I ^poii its being announced that Mr. Stew- habits, and aecomplisliments, is fitted to treat 
art w as to resume his lectures, a meeting siiecessfully the siihieets which enl. r into 
of me class wais held, when it was resolved the course of Moral 'Philosophy, It is not 
that a cmmnittec should he appointed to enough to have studied attemively the best 
draw up luiudilress, congratulating that illiis. writers upon them, and to ho a person of 
tnous })hdosopher upon the rceoverj- of his judgment, worth, and literary talent and 
h. akh, and expressing at the same time the taste. There must be a iieeuliar aptitude of 
h-olmgs of admiration that had been excited mtelleet, suited to the extreme subtility of 
‘ V the ktlmurs of hi8 substitute. The com- the subject, and united with an inventive 
mil(ee wife eninposed of iiulividuals di^iin- vieour of thonghf, to form a successful teach- 
f liished for the'” rank and talents, im fn.r. Other sciences may he well taught by 
whom are well known to the public, Thi'-[persons competent only to describe what is 
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already known, though unable to add to the 
board of knowledge. But, in the jneaent 
state of this singular science, without 
nius fitted to extend its botmdaries, and that 
of a very superior and peculiar character, no 
person ever gave a course in Moral Philo¬ 
sophy fitted to enlighten and animate the 
student. If the lectures ate not wanned by 
the powers of original thinking, they are in. 
curably languid and vapid, or at best descend 
to be little better thu vehicles of amuse¬ 
ment, filled with detached observations and 
pleasing illustrations. 

Under these impressions, the appearance 
of Dr. Thomas Brown as n candidate has 
given me the greatest pleasure. I have heard 
several of the lectures which he read this last 
winter and the preceding, when Mr. Stew¬ 
art was indisposed; and I will venture to 
affirm that '4hcy were productions of a mind 
of the first order, of profound, original, clear, 
and extensive views, stored with well-digest¬ 
ed study, and adorned with whatever inex¬ 
haustible &ncy and exquisite taste can fur¬ 
nish,gender the most abstract of the sci¬ 
ences intelligible, pleasing, and attractive to 
the opening minds of youth. Such endow¬ 
ments are rarely to be met with. They 
must, in the natural course of things, bring 
Dr. Bro^vn forward to tlie foremost situation 
in any profession. And if his exertions, in 
the vigour and inventive period of life, are 
secured by the patrons to the chair of morals, 
I shall look forward with the utmost confi¬ 
dence, not only to a still increased celebrity 
being there speedily acquired, but to a real 
and efiective progress being >ichieved, in this 
fundamental science, which will confer new' 
honours on our countiy, and incalculable 
benefits on mankind. 

I have the honour to be, | 

Sir, 

Your most obedient, 
and very faithful servant, 
Au.an MACONOciire. 
Soudi Castie Street. 

At a meeting of the Town Council in 
May following (1810,) Mr. Stewartwas re¬ 
elected Professor of Moral Philosrahy, and 
Dr. Brown conjoined with him as Colleague 
in the election. 

Immediately after his appointment. Dr. 
Brown retired to the country, where he re¬ 
mained till within six weeks of the meeting 
of the College. He judged that mr and ex¬ 
ercise might strengthen him for the labours 
of the winter; and, from the experience of 
the former year, he had sufficient confidence 
in his own powers to be assured that he 
I'ould prepare his lectures upon the spur of 
the occasion. Accordingly, when the Col¬ 
lege opened, except the lectures that were 
written during Mr. Stewart's absence, he 
had no other preparation in writing. But 


m eztennve read^ Ida tfaotou^ ae- 
qaiuMaiice irith the science, acopknu magi- 
natkm, great {mwera of language, with good 
health a^ apirits, and die atimmaa of an en¬ 
lightened audience, he had the best of ail 
ptepacatioBB. From a mind of such a con¬ 
formation, and in a state of awffi cidture, 
what is ciffied forth in the excitement of the 
hour, has certainly far more spirit, and ge¬ 
nerally as much correctness as the care¬ 
ful and pktdding products of timid medio¬ 
crity. 

He seldom b^an^ to prepare any of his 
lectures till the evening of the day before it 
was delivered. His labours generally com¬ 
menced immediately after tea, and he con¬ 
tinued at his desk till two or three in 
the morning. After the repose of a few 
hours, he resumed his pen, and continued 
writing often till he heard the hour of twelve, 
when he hurried off to deliver what he had 
written. When his lecture was over, if the 
day was favoumble, he generally took a walk, 
or employed his time in light r^ing, till his 
favourite beverage restored him again to a 
capacity for exertion. 

His exertions during the whole of the win¬ 
ter were uncommonly great; and, with his 
delicate frame, it is surprising that he did 
not. sink altogether under them. For seve¬ 
ral nights he was prevented from ever being 
in bed ; and, upon one occasion, he did not 
begin his lecture till one o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the day on which it was to he deliver¬ 
ed. He had been engamd in entertaining a 
numerous company of literary friends, and 
it was upon their departure that he com¬ 
menced his studies. The lecture* contains 
a theory of avarice; and though I cannot 
agree in his general doctrine, hut conceive 
that the desire of property is as truly an origi¬ 
nal part of our nature as the desire of power, 
or of any of those pleasures into which he so 
ingeniously endeavours to resolve it, I think 
it must he allowed to contain much valuable 
truth, and to hear no maiks whatever of the 
rapidity with wh^ it was composed. The 
subject of manyliV' his lectures he hod never 
reflected upon jf i he took up his pen, and 
many of his&htWies occurred to him during 
the period «f composition. He never, in¬ 
deed, at any time, wrote upon any sulqect 
without new thoughts, and these often the 
best, starting up in his mind. 

To those who take au interest in the va¬ 
riety of intellectual character, these circum¬ 
stances will he of a deeper interest than that 
which arises merely from the proof they con¬ 
vey of the rapidity of his powers of execu¬ 
tion. They s^vc to illustrate a peculiarity 
of intcll^t, where the comprehensive energy 
is so great, that the utmost divereity and no- 
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I’clty ol subordinate and particular disquisi-1 indulge myself in the remembrance. I knew 
tions are all kept in complete unison with the 1 him very early i he was one of the first 
general desi^. friends that literature procured me, and 1 

The admiration of the extraordinary tal- hope that at least my gratitude made me 
ents displayed Dr. Brown in his lectures, worthy of his notice, 
which I experienced in common with' all “ His studies had been so various, that 1 
those who attended the 'Moral Philosophy, am not able to name a man of equal know- 
claas, made me very desirous of his acquain-1 ledge. His acquaintance with books was 
tanCej and _ I was happy in having a much. great; and what he did not immediately kno'”' 
vamed relative,* whora mother and brother [he knew at least w'here to find.* Such was 
had been amongst his earliest friends and, the amplitude of his learning, and such his 
comspondents, and whose own meeAness q^| copiousness of communication, that it might 
witaum gave her such a jplace in his cstimu- be doubted whether a day now passes in 
tion as to secure a very favourable reception which I have not some advantage from his 
to any one^whom she might introduce to his friendship. ”§ 

notice. From the time of my first interview It might be expected that my narrative 
he snowed all that kindly attention by which should now become fuller and more interest* 
nw manners were characterised; and in a ing from the intimacy that began to subsist 
snort pencm 1 had the happiness of enjoying between us. But every thing like incident 
” I familiar intercouree in Dr. Brown's life terminated with his ap- 

wilh him. 1 iiiny, with great truth, apply to pointment to the chair of Moral Philosophy, 
Ur. Brown the words of the younger Pliny, and the nature of our intercourse afforded 
m speaking of an eminent philosopher of his. but few materials for biography. J^hat 1 
time: lantuadomi i^exi, amariqwab coj witnessed in the course of my acquaintance 
mttravt, e(gt non erat lahorandum. Erat enim. with him “ affords matter for praise,” tti use 
obvius etexposUua,plmusque /iimanilate quam \the words of a biographer of Barrow, “ra- 
pr<ec.epit. Atijue ^mam air ipse span quam | ther than narrative.” 'The peaceful and im- 
* m co^U mpleverim, ul ilk midtum virtu- proving hours that are spent m the happiness 
tibus suts addtdit. At ego nunc dins ni/ror, of domestic prim-y, owe their greatest charm 
qum mof/u melligo, quanquam nenunc qin'i/m, to tlie very absence of events calculated to 

M e I gratify curiosity; and the features of his do. 

1 “Wt'y awell upon the many happy niestic life, it would require the exquisite de- 
nmf profitahlc hours spent tn his society, and jlicacy, and fidelity, and warmth, of his own 
I shall ever Iwk upon it as a happiness and pencil to portray. The more that my mo¬ 
an lioiiour that I succeeded in securing a mory dwells upon the years of our acmiain- 
plMjc in his friendship. To be admitted in- tance, the more I feci my inadequacy ?o the 
to the f^iiiar mterwjurse of a man of virtue tusk of conveying any idea of tLt union of 
mid gcniu-s—to see him in his hours of great- moral and intellectual excellences which 
evt i claxiition, when all the restraints of pub- adorned his character, and which made hi.s 
lie lHe lire removed, scattering his various house at once a school for the intellect and 
oiimiqiis upon life and manners in fresh and a borne to the heart. * 

Juxurmnt fertility, us out of a soil impregnat- There is something indeed in the society 
cd with id! the seeds of wisdom and goodness, of every man of high intellectual endo\v^ 
may be considered os one of t ,e greiitcst en- meiits, whir h is to be found only in his so 

jojments of life. ‘<Who shall rlescribe,” ciety, and which no description cmi preserve • 
says n celebrated hying poet, in alluding to as the flavour of some friuts is found in ncrl 
his lU'quaintanee wiUi an^er living poet of fection only uhen we pluck them from^the 
eqi^ emmern-e, » w ho lAdcscnbe all that tree. I do not allude merely to the advun 

*'°*“* ’ and tage and happiness of sociaJ^mtercourse a- 

the frequent conversations Mh a friend who rising from the exercise of the kindlier affec. 

whfvc .judicious, tions, the refinements of polished life the 

whose opinion.-upon al subjects of literary never-resting and intennlSlin^ liehr’s 
Lelfn!™-**"on good taste and exquisite peaceful affection, and easy playfehiess and 
fee ing' j In spewing upon a similar sub- softened wisdom—tlie scria 
ject, Dr. Jolmsonha.* expressed himself with —but to a peculiar liveliness and 
a greater warmth of feeling than usual, and ness, in our iierceptioii of if 

his words, m rega^ to an old and respected whfeh. in suff^SL^cL If S 
fnend, with some few omissions, Imaj liter. The attractive giScTSt^rsoft lnd fl'?' 
ally apply ,n the prosent instance. •• df Gil. ting lights of gSfy and kiXs. ^ ' 
berl^almsicythus presented to mo let me the forms oArutneems to 

readier way to our assent. And every one 
who has eryoyed the converse of a irian of 

' (.4, i,u U. fCrabbr. ’ 
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philoiiophic genius, must often have expe¬ 
rienced a comprehensiveness and clearness 
in his views, beyond what either books or 
'neditation can bestow. This is to be a- 
scribed partly to that sympathy, by which 
our iaculties are stimulated into a corre¬ 
sponding activity. But it is also in a great 
measure owing to this circumstance, that, 
besides those obstacles, in the inquiry after 
truth, whicl^are common to all, every indi¬ 
vidual has peculiar difficulties arising from 
his mental conformation, to which, in their 
multiplied diversities, the arguments con¬ 
tained in books cannot be accommodated. 
But in actual conversation, the penetration 
of the philosopher enables him to detect and 
to dispossess the special idol of our mind. 
He suits his discussion to the peculiar con¬ 
formation of our intellect. And the influ¬ 
ence of his presence is felt, not merely in 
the new truths that he presents to us, but 
in his removing the impediments which check 
the activity of our faculties. In conse-' 
qtience of this, while the more obvious 
features in the social character of every great 
man may be preserved and made obvious to 
all, there are other traits that are altogether 
indefinable; and these, too, are what each 
individual, had he been present, would have 
valued most, as speaking to his own intel¬ 
lect. Though the excellence is the same 
in reality, yet it is felt as diflerent by each, 
being accommodated to each individually. 
Bacon says, that the best part of beauty is what 
a painter cannot express. And the record- 
td conversation of a man of genius can no 
more convey an idea of the effect of that 
conversation upon those who actually enjoy¬ 
ed it, than the art which is able to make the 
eye of his portrait seem to gaze at once upon 
all, can convey the feeling which each indi- 
x'idual in the presence of the original expe¬ 
rienced from his living glance of affection 
and intelligence. 

As Dr. Brown's conversational style was 
not less correct than his written discourse, 
and exceedingly fluent, those parts of his 
works, where the subjects admit of being 
treated in a more familiar manner, may, in 
some instances, convey a tolerably correct 
idea of his language in company. But the 
many pleasing episodes and breaks in his 
discussions—the elegant turns of w'it—the 
playful personal applications with which he 
knew how to relieve what might otherwise 
have become tedious, but which w'ere still 
felt to be kind even when apparently most 
satirical; and above all, the accommodation 
that he made of his views and argiiments, 
according to the character of those with 
whom he was conversing, cannot be ]>re- 
sen'ed. 

Many of the most distinguished htenry 
characters of the age were visitora at Dr. 
Brown’s house, and few foreigners of liter¬ 


ary eminence came to Edinburgh without 
being introduced to him. This certainly 
made his acqmintmice doubly ^'a]uable«o» 
thou^ his own society was so delirttfiil 
that! was never happier than when I found 
him alone. It was tisuaUy in the evening 
that 1 waited upon him. His mother uid 
sisters were generally present, and occasion¬ 
ally one or more visitors, who, like myself, 
were on such terms with the fiunily, that 
they did not require the formality of an in¬ 
vitation. Nothing could be more delightful 
than an evening spent with this peaceful and 
accomplished fomily. It was impossible not 
to observe the attention Dr. Brown paid to 
all; the art with which he made every one 
feel at home; and his own manners so grace¬ 
fully VHiying with the varying theme. The 
tones of his voice were extremely pleasing* 
He conversed with the greatest fluency on 
every topic.* When the subject was of 
importance, his manners iverc animated and 
powerful; when aliout trifles, playful, with 
a happy turn of wit and elegance of expres¬ 
sion. His kindly consideration encouraged 
every one to state his sentiments with con¬ 
fidence and freedom; and even when he re¬ 
futed the opinions that he did not agree with, 
he did it so as not to offend the most deli¬ 
cate self-love, and poured into the mind 
such a flood of light, that personal defeat 
was forgotten in the delight of the percep¬ 
tion of truth. When only his own family 
were present, he would frequently take up 
any b^k that happened to be lying on the 
table, or to which reference might be made, 
and rend such passages as he had marked, 
with many passing obsemtions, and always 
courting remark in return. 

Fur some years after his appointment to 
the Moral Philosophy chair, Dr. Brown had 
little leisure for engaging in any literary 
undertaking. Even the long summer vaea- 
tion he found to be no more than sufficient 
for recruiting his health and spirits, and 
preparing him for the exertions of the suc¬ 
ceeding season* By degrees, however, he 
became familiji^'zcd with the duties of his 
situation, an<^ was enabled to indulge oc. 
casionidly in i^er pursuits. In the summer 
of 1814 he brought to a conclusion his Po- 
radise of Coqu»tte$, upon which the fame 
that he at present enjoys as a poet seems 
chiefly to rest. He bad begun this poem, 
and written a great part of it more than six 
years before, but was obliged to lay it aside 
on account of his health. In geuei^ in¬ 
deed, writing had the effect of raising his 
pulse very much, and rendered it so irrit¬ 
able as to make a difference of thirty in sit¬ 
ting og standiilg. When the work to which 
I at present allude was ready for the press, 

• Mira in tcrinone, mini ctism in ore ipw vultuquo 

lavitai. 
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he was induced, from various circumstances,' 
to resolve upon publishing it without his 
name. Every tiling, accordingly, was gone 
about writh the greatest secrecy. A gentle* 
man, in Mliora he reposed great confidence, 
transacted with an eminent publisher, from 
whom tlie name of the author for a time was 
very cawfully concealed, and the poem was 
published anonymously in London in 1814. 

The manner in which this poem was re¬ 
ceived, must have been gratifying to Dr. 
Brown’s feelings. The sentence of the Re¬ 
viewers was decidedly favourable; and the 
opinion of those, whose opinion be valued 
more than all the fame that a Review can 
ivc, was more favourable still. It would 
e doing injustice to Mr. Stewart not to 
mention, that upon receiving the poem, be 
read it with great dcli|;ht, and that his dis¬ 
cerning taste immediately discovered the 
author. 

Dr. Browm's next publication was also 
poetical. At an early {icriod, he hud writ¬ 
ten some verses to accompany the Letters of 
Mary WoUstontscrofl from Norway, as sent 
to a female friend, who hod expressed a de¬ 
sire of rending them. These verses are to 
be found in the first edition of his Poems. 
And at Logie, in the neighbourhood of .Stir¬ 
ling, where, in the summer of 191.'i, lie had 
gone for the recovery of his health, he em- 

S ed himself in filling up the plan that he 
originally sketched. Upon this enlarged 
scale, he selected the poem to give iiaiiic to 
a volume, and in the winter of 1815 it was 
published under the title of The Wanderer 
in Norway. 

The poetical merits of the piece consist 
principally in its containing wbiit he intend¬ 
ed it slioulil contain, a picture of an impas¬ 
sioned mind, in cii'cum.stances of strong and 
wild emotion, and of “ the country which 
bears in the rapid variety of its riiric and 
magnificent scenery many analogies to the 
impetuous but cliangeful feelings, that may 
be siip]K>scd to have agitated such a mind 
in the dreadful cimumstances in which it 
HUS placed." C' 

There are in the poem ni^/ beautiful de¬ 
scriptions of extenuu nature, X^nd many pas¬ 
sages of exquisite itathus. Its most charac¬ 
teristic featun'H, liowever, are its nice luio- 
lyscs of feeling, and deteetion of the secret 
springs of conduct, in combination with the 
hni^rj- and fervour of jioctry. 

The great defect of the jKiem is, not the 
predominance of the philosoi>hic over the 
poetic Bnlrit, with this I do not think it 
chargeable, hut tliut it takes for granted too 
intmmte on acquaintance, on ^he part of the 
reaeler, with the circumstances to wlcjch it 
refers, and that the merits of the different 
parts depend more upon their perceived rc- 
laJ.ioiis to the ollii r parts, than it is wise for 
a jtoet who considers Uie iiidylrnt temper in 
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which poetry is generally read to ollow them 
to depend. , 

After the rising of his class in April, Dr. 
Brown usually continued two or three months 
in Edinburgh, when he retired with his sis¬ 
ters to some rural retreat, in the choice of 
which he wa.s chiefly influenced by the op¬ 
portunities it afibrded him of indulging un¬ 
disturbed in his admiration of external na¬ 
ture. He had all his life a •great love of 
wandering among intricate paths, climbing 
high hills, and proceeding to the very brink 
of precipices, a taste which he not unfre- 
quently indulged to his imminent danger. 

From rock to rock. 

Wren other »te|>5 paus'd shudderina at ilic chasm 
And the scant fuotine of the onwani clifl', 
tils leap was Brst. it was a joy, to troail 
The any hetcht, and gaze on all below. 

And feet no nazard but in the (inn licni t .' 

That dar'd to master it. £ach rugged path 
He knew, and steep recess, whose sliadows nurs’d 
The muiintain flower. 

From the usual sports of the field he 
shrunk with insuperable aversion ; tuitl these 
were the simjile delights in which it was his 
happiness, with an almost boyish joyoiisiiess 
of spirit, day after day to imliilge. 

Walking was his fuvoui'ite exercise, which 
he preferred to every other, as he whs tluis 
able to pause and admire a ruck, a wild 
flower, a brook, or whatever else of beautiful 
luesciited itself. This eircunistanee made 
him feel the {iresence of a stranger to be a 
restraint. Ills sisters were his chief eom- 
paii’-ons. A small rivulet, and the smoke 
rising from a cottage sheltered among trees, 
were the natural objects tb.it he seemed to 
eoiitenipUite with most delight. He never 
could pass either without pausing first to ad¬ 
mire. Many allusions to this are to be found 
in his poetry. 

He spent a considerable part of two sum- 
meiH at Invar, in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Dunkcld, and the happiness he en¬ 
joyed there, and his plans connected with it, 
entered so largely into his thoughts, that the 
account of his life would be defective, if I 
had luissed over this eireiirastuncc. 

It ^Yns at Invar, in the autumn of 1816, that 
he wrote the Bower of Spring. It was 
published in Edinburgh as by the author 
of the Paradise of Coquettes, and from 
this and home other circumstances, the 
name of the author began to be suspected. 
He at one time hesitated about bringing it 
out in Edinburgh » and I cannot help think¬ 
ing, that if it had lieen published in London, 
it would have had a much more extensive 
circulation. In that case, the author for a 
time would have continued unknown, and as 
the poem exliibits all the characteristic ex¬ 
cellences of the Paradise, and is free from 
many of its disadvantages, it would have enjoy¬ 
ed at least on equal popularity. The volume, 
besides die poem which gives it nariie, 
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rontairif several smaller pieces of very great 
beauty. 

In the year 1817, Dr. Brown lost his 
mother, whom he loved with the utmost re¬ 
verence and tenderness of affection. The 
care and kindness with w'hieh he watched 
over her in her last illness, cannot be describ¬ 
ed, and his ofllictiun upon her death was deep 
and lasting. Her remains were at first plac¬ 
ed in a vault in Edinburgh, and at the end 
of the winttlr session, removed to the fa¬ 
mily buiying-ground in tlie old church-yard 
of Kirkmubivck. This romantic and seclud¬ 
ed spot. Dr. Browm had always viewed with 
great interest. A few years before, in visit¬ 
ing his father's grave, he had been altogether 
overcome, and when he saw the earth closing 
in upon all that rc^mained on earth of a mo¬ 
ther that was so dear to him, and the long 
grassy mantle cover all, his distress was such 
as to affect every person who saw him. 

After his mother's funeral. Dr. Brown re¬ 
sided some months ut the Manse of Bal- 
niaclellan, where he WTote his Agrws, which 
was published iu the, beginning of the winter 
of 1818. Its circulation does not appear to 
hiwe been more extensive than that of his 
former poems, a circumstance for whicli it 
may appear dillirult to account, os the poem 
is free from those obscurity that had been 
supposed to diminish the Imprest in his for¬ 
mer pieces, and has the recommendation of 
an affecting and simple story. 

The frequency with which the poetical 
works of Dr. Brown succeeded each other 
began to excite remark. And while the de¬ 
votion of his mind to poctiy, to the neglect, 
as was supposed, of philosophy, was object¬ 
ed to him by his enemies almost as a niond 
defect in his character, even those who were 
inclined to judge more favourably, regretted 
it us a weakness that materially injured his 
reputation. The objection was somewhat 
similar to that which Cicero tells us was 
made to him for the attention he paid to the 
Creek philosophy. JVon eram nescius, ut hie 
noster laltor in varias reprehensiones incurreret, 
nnm quibusdam, et its quidem non admodum tn- 
docits, totum hoc displicet, phUosophan. qui- 
dam autem non id tarn rejvehendunt, si remis- 
sius agatuT : sed tantum studium, tamque mvU 
tam operam ponendam in eo non arbitratUur ,.. 
Postremo aliquos futures suspicor, qui me ad 
alias littenis vocent; genus hoc scribendi, etsi 
sit elegans, personae tamen, et dignitatis esse 
negent. 

To these ol jections Dr. Brown’s answer 
might be the s ime as Cie^gro’s. 

Si delectamm cum scribimus, quis est tarn 
inridus, qui ah ei nos abducat 9 sin IcAoramus, 
qtiis est, qui aUtaa modum statuat indus- 
iriae 9 

That Dr. Browi> preferred poetiy to phi¬ 
losophy, is certain. The rapidity with which 
he arrived at the knowledge of the questions 


kni 

that have been discussed among philosopben, 
made him feel it as an irksome task to dwell 
upon those intermediate steps which were 
necessary for Uie satisfaction of other minds, 
though, to his quicker glance, the conclusion 
seemed intuitively obvious. How for he 
was justifiable in gelding to his own taste in 
the choice of his literary pursuits, it might re¬ 
quire a casuist to decide. It must, however, 
be observ'ed that he neglected none of the 
duties of his situation which his health would 
allow, and it does appear to me that to aim 
at refining the mind by habituatiii^ it to the 
contemplation of the fairest forms of beauty 
or virtue, may be as worthy as to determine 
wherein the essence of beauty or virtue con¬ 
sists. And the roan who, % his writings, 
seeks to raise and refine the tone of the mo¬ 
ral sentiments of his readers, deserves as well 
of mankind as if he hod endeavoured to dis¬ 
close to them principles that might have serv¬ 
ed to augment the wealth of the community. 

That Dr. Brown did not consult for his 
immediate fame iu the choice he made, may 
be readily allowed. But before he brought 
himself forward in the character of a poet, 
he was aware of the risk to which he siihjeet- 
ed himself. And, having once resolved, he 
liad too much firmness of character to bo 
moved by the censure or neglect of his con¬ 
temporaries. 

In the summer of 1819, after spending a 
few days in the neighbourhood of Glasgow 
with his much valued friend Mr. Reddic, be 
went to London, where, however, he did not 
long coiitimie. Upon his return, he paid 
another visit to Dnnkeld, with which he was 
still more delighted than he had ever pre¬ 
viously been, and he resolved to spend there 
a part of every future summer. At this 
time he began his Text Book, a work which 
he had long intended to prepare. 

In the end of autumn he returned to Edin¬ 
burgh in high health and spirits, and was re¬ 
marked by every person who saw him, to 
look unusually well. As fur many reasons 
he wag anxious that his Outlines should 
speedily be published, he engaged in the 
work with great u’dour. His method of pre¬ 
paring it was, »t to satisfy himself with a 
cold and furmiulenumeration of the heads of 
his lectures, but to take a distinct subject, 
whether it occupied one or more lectures, or 
was discussed in a part of a lecture, and to 
conceive himself speaking to one of his pupils, 
and endeavouring, in as short a space as pos¬ 
sible, to convey an idea of, his doctrines. 
Those who consider the abstract nature of 
the points he hod thus to discuss, wiU per¬ 
ceive at once that his work must have requir¬ 
ed a very great effort of thought 

A dajf before the Christmas holidays 
he felt rather unwell. During the holidays 
he confined himself to the house, and was in 
hopes that, by taking care of his health, ha 
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troald be able to meet with hiit class at their 
tennination. Ilis only complaint at this 
time was what he seldom failed to be affeet- 
cd with when compraiiiig, quickness of pulse, 
and a feeling of weakness. In Kuch circum¬ 
stances, losing a little blood had been known 
to do him good, and his aistcrs were very 
anxious that he should again make trial of 
this remedy; but the fear that it might kec]> 
him a few days longer from his duties deter¬ 
red him. At the end of the Itulidnys, he con¬ 
tinued nearly in the same state, and delayed 
lecturing for a few days. When he again 
met his class, his lecture unfortunately hap¬ 
pened to be one which always excited in him 
a great deal of emotion. Indeed many of 
his lectures affected him so much, thut he 
found it difficult to conceal from his pupils 
what he felt. When he read any thing 
that contained sublime moral sentiments, or 
any thing very tender, he ni-ver failed to he 
much inoviil. The lecture to w’hich I at 
present refer, is the thirty-fifth in this vol¬ 
ume; and those who recollect the maii- 


me with them. That l am under your eare, 
will, I am sure, be considered by them as a 
good omen of my return being the speed¬ 
ier. 

With best regards. 

Ever yours faithfully, 

Taos. Baowv. 

79, Prince'.i Street, 

Jan. 17. 

• 

The regret he felt in not being able to at¬ 
tend to the duties of his class, and his anxiety 
to get a person aiijiointed * to read his lec¬ 
tures, injured him greatly. 

In the beginning of February he went a 
few miles out of town, to the country house 
of his much I'alued friend Dr. Charles Stu¬ 
art. The change was foi a few days attend- 
i ed with f.ivdiirtible effects. The weather 
I WHS at that time very mild, he thought hiin- 
j self rather better, and great hopes were en- 
1 tertaiiied of Ins recovery. But, alas ! these 
hopes were soon dispelled. 'J’lic mildness 
'of the seiwon was but of brief coiiliiuiiinee. 


tier in wliich he always reeited tlie very 
nfl'ecting lines fitim Beattie’s Hermit, will 
not wonder tliat Bonn* who utteudeil Iun last 
course should conceive that the emotion he 
displayed arose from a foreboding of his own 
ap|>rouehing dissolution. 

'Tin night, and the tand-cape is lovely no more: 

I mourn, but, ye wcKxllunila, 1 inouin not for you i 
For morn in nportwelung, your ohiirmn to revtorv, 
t'erfuni'd with rrenil frugraoeo, and glittering with 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I nioo'n; plcw : 
Kind Nature the embryo hlo'uom will sate. 

But when shall .spring vimt the nioiihleriiig urn { 

OI wlun $/iaU it dawn on the night oj the giatn T 

This was the last lecture he ever delivered. 

As yet he hud nut allowed uphysician tohe | 
Bcnt for. Having often been in the same \ 
state before, he apprehended no particuliw I 
danger. When Dr. Gregory taw liim, he ! 
did not think his case ahiriniiig, and ordereil I 
nothing hut that he should kce]i himself! 
qu'et, and not go out. On the day after ' 
this restriction he wrote the following note. 


A dreadful stmin sneeceded, with heavjTfalls 
of snow. Tlie effect iijioii his feeble fntmo 
yyasiimiicdiatc , and from tlii> time his hcaffii 
rajiidly declined. 

It was yvhile he y\ ns here that I saw, for 
the hist time, nu||iver-l<inK-nted fiiend. The 
variety of iny a^Rtions laid, about this pe¬ 
riod, preventcil me fniin enjoying so iniieli of 
his society as on tbrnur oceasions, and in¬ 
deed, since the (snniiienceinent of our ac- 
quaiiitunee, there never had been a hcason 
m which I had been so seldom with him. 
The lust time 1 hud seen him he was in the 
enjoyment of excellent health, and seemed 
11101 e thim usually siinguiiie in legard to the 
completion of his Physiology, with whiehhe 
was busily engaged. Siiiee that, 1 had heard 
merely tliat he was imwell, without the re¬ 
motest idea that liis c.ntijilaints were dan¬ 
gerous, and 1 h.ne no wouls to exjiress my 
fecliiig.s when 1 entered liis iijiartnient. 


To Da. GaKGony. 

My Dear Sir,—.'\ s yoiiwould not ollow 
me to think of lecturing thra yveek, iimy I 
bog you to take tlie trouble of intimutmg 
your opinion to my class. I know that, to 
any one else, w'ith ns feyv spare moments in 
8 well-filled day as yon have, this would be a 
very impertinent request. But I have learn- 
ed by long habit to rely so fully on your 
iiriotuily kindness, that 1 fear 1 have begun to 
think it an imjiassiblu thing to intnide on it. 

May 1 beg you, at the same time, to state 
to my young Moral Philosoplujf!;, how- much 
I regret our separation, and what douliie en¬ 
joyment of health I shall feel in being enabled 
to return to the offieiiJ duties that coimect 


/'’Wi <iuro fffavitrr concujtxa dolote 

dot rtf tn ii/ii ntts uon uiu/u im h uta tiohrem ; 

Kt LtHifnnf tK'ulos ntlL ftfmHeurte amatift/n 
I'uflum, ffti I nuhtfiitjfH Puias nt&t rura^ Fuiettque, 
Alius amor /Vm, lI purum spuatuii iiouesiunu 

I found him iu bod ; and there yvas some¬ 
thing ill the sound of his voice, and in the 
expression of his countenance altogether, 
that at the very fii.st look irresistibly impress¬ 
ed upon me that there was nothing more to 


* The gentleman appointed was the late Mr. John 
Stewart, for whom Hr. Brown entertained a high es- 
! teem. The snpennteDdenee of the publication of the 
first edition of the following Lectures was committed 
to Mr. .Stewart, and he added the titles and notes of 
reference, which, with some trifimg alterations, are 
still retained. Upon hig lamented death, which took 
place when the work was little more than half com- 

S leted, ho was succeeded in his editorial labours by tlw 
Lev. Mward Milroy. 
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hope. There waa no languor however ini 
his tyc. His face was pale, his cheeks ex- 
cessixely sunk; but, amidst the death of 
every other feature, his eyes had alt their 
former mild intelligence. 

As upon a former occasion he had derived 
great benefit from a voyage to London, his 
medical advisers were urgent with him to try 
the effect of it immediately, and, as soon as 
the season allowed, to remove to a milder 
climate. “ They want me,’’ said he, with a 
tone of voice in which sorrow and something 
almost approaching to dissatisfaction were 
conjoined, “ they want me to go to London, 
and then spend the summer in Leghorn, and 
a thousand other hoirid places and then, 
after a pause, and with an altered tone of 
voice and expression of countenance, such us 
marked his allowance for human nature, and 
at the same time that he was stating an in- 
tercsting truth, he added, “ 'tis very diflicult 
to etuivince them that there is such a disease 
as the love of one’s eountry: many people 
leally cannot be made to comprehend it.” 
He then iiroeeedcd ^vith a languid and me- 
hi^eholy smile, “ but there is such u dis- 
e.ise— 

A’f (fj/i ova nafale »nlum thilcedine eaptoa 

JJuelt, et humriiKint non unit cssc svU 

Kon isinit —how simply and beautifully ex¬ 
pressive—It will not /('< us forget it!” 

1 shall always consider it as a valuable 
proof of his eonlidenee and friendship, that 
at this tune he intrusted to me the super¬ 
intendence of the printing of the sheets that 
remained of his IMiysiology. 

Til a veiy few days I again waited upon 
him, when 1 found him somewhat better, and 
Imd I'liieh tviiversation with him, of the most 
interesting mitiiiv; but, being entirely con- 
fiileiitial, it i; not for )iiil)lieali<)n. 

The last time I saw him was on tbe morn¬ 
ing of Ins departure for London, lie had 
requested me to draw cut an advertiftement 
to jirefix to his work, stating the cause of its 
ap)>caring in an unffjiished state. 1 mention • 
ed that, for many reasons, I should prefer 
the notice to come from himself: and seeing 
me have a jiencil in my hand, he raised him¬ 
self upon ills bed, leaning upon his arm, and, 
after a moment’s pause, pnmouneed the 
long sentence which is prefixed to his volume, 
as fust as 1 could take it down, and without 
a single alteration. After this, the interview 
was too sad to be protracted, and with a 
heavy heart I bade him farewell. 

I had not left the hoit^e many minutes, 
when I recollected tiutt, in the sadness of 
our parting interview, and in the variety of 
matters wo bad to speak upon, there was 
one subject that had been neglected. A.s 
he was much exliausted before 1 left him, I 
felt the utmost reluctance in so soon again 
disturbing him. As I entered slowly, and 
even unwillingly into the room, his sister 


drew aside his curtain, and apprized bins of 
rny return. When he lifted up hie eye, I 
thought there might be a little surprise, or 
at least that there would be inquiry. But I 
did injustice to his friendship. A Kind smile 
spread itself over his languid countenance, 
and in a soft and tender tone of voice, which 
in all circumstances u'as affecting, but then 
altogether overcoming, he said, “ I am glad 
to have anotlicr /ooA of you." It was merely 
a look. 1 spoke a single sentence, heard his 
opinion, and hun-ied away. 

Even now, I ciumot think of this sad se- 
laiation without the deepest sorrow; and 
[ shall ever consider it os one of the most 
striking and painfnl lessons with which Pro¬ 
vidence has visited me. 

At two o’clock on the same day he set 
out for Leith. Dr. Gregory, who hail at¬ 
tended him during his lust illness, saw him 
on board, and was much affected upon port¬ 
ing with him. 

Till the ship arrived in the river, he was 
able to sit on deck a few hours every day. 
The more motlnn there was in the vessel he 
felt himself the eusiiT. 

When he arrived in town Dr. Baillie and 
Dr. Scudamore were sent for. With the 
latter he was intimately aeqiuiinted, with the 
former slightly. He also sent for his young 
friend, Dr. George Gregoiy, nephew to the 
late Dr. Gregory of Edinburgh, with whom 
he had lived, during the time Dr. Brown 
was connected with him. The kindness 
with wliieli this vi'ry excellent individual 
watched over Dr. Brown from the moment 
he lurived in Loiiilon, made an impression 
upon the minds of those who witnessed it 
wliieh cannot he forgotten. When his sisters 
remarkcfl to Dr. Brown the tender, and zea¬ 
lous, and unwearied attentions of Ins yotuig 
friend, he would say, “ You know bow often 
1 have told you what a fine fellow he is.” 

His medical friends thought it would bo 
better for him, on account of the uir, to go 
to Bronijiton, and for a few days he did seem 
. little better: motion never failed to do him 
good. But nothing now could jiemianently 
retard the projjAchs of his disease. Etery 
thing that skilpin luedieine could devise 
was tried in rain : day after day ho became 
weaker. 

One painful part of his complaint arose 
from the want of sleep. He never enjoyed 
more than an hour of rest at a time, and 
seldom so much. Every thing that he 
took to make him sleep disagreed with 
him. 

J^nring the whole period of his illness he 
never was heard to utter a complaint. Gentle 
as he £veT wA. sickness and pain made him 
more so. His only anxiety seemed to 
be the distress which his illness occasioned 
to those who were dear to him. 

After he became unable to sit up he wa* 
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carried to the drawing-room every forenoon 
where he lay upon a eofa for a few houra. 
He thought himself much refreshed by thii 
On the morning before hia death he wisher 
to be carried into the drawing-room beforr 
hretdtfust. He hod suffered much diirinj 
the night, but upon hia being removed hi 
seemed considerably relieved. When Dr. 
Gr^ory called about twelve, he was able ti 
rwnverse with him even cheerfully, and Dr, 
Gregory thought him better than he hai 
seen him for some time. Soon after liii 
physician left him he became rather faint, 
and got a little wine, which seemed to revivi 
him for a moment, though he was still very 
low. His head was raised that he migli 
cough with more ease, and in this state hi 
breathed hia lust. This was between two 
and three o'clock of the second of April, 
1830. 

His remains were put into a leaden coffin 
and laid, as was his wish, beside those of 
his father and mother. 

Upon the death of Dr. Brown, a general 
and deep feeling of regret was excited.—The 
death of a man of high endowmenta must 
always be a subject of mournful reflection. 
Besides the loss to society,—the only abid¬ 
ing cause perhaps of regret,—there is a more 
affecting, and it might almost be said, a more 
disinterested grief, in the contrast between 
the exercise of those energies that seemed to 
raise their possessor above the lot of our fee¬ 
ble nature, and the extinction of them all 
in that sad fate wln'eh unites the highest and 
the lowest in humbling fellowship. 

Kec f/vltlqiiam tibi prndft 
^frlas ievtasit timnoa, anvmtpuf rotundum 
Percurrmtpolnm, viortlurn. 

Sad however as the death of a man of genius 


still frailer mortality is proud."* Applies* 
hie, however, as these striking reflection* 
must appear to his own melancholy fate, the? 
luckily are not entirely applicable. Though 
Dr. Brown died too soon, both for his use¬ 
fulness and his fame, he lived long enough at 
least “to realize some of his conceptions,’* 
and though these may form hut a small pro¬ 
portion, either in brilliancy or in value, to 
those that ho had not embodied, they are 
sufficient to keep his name in lasting reinem- 
branee, and will be a permanent rceord of 
his accomplishments, his genius, and his vir¬ 
tues. His Lectures, too, tvere fortunately 
left, as has been seen, in such a state as to 
be sufficient of themselves to preserve liis re¬ 
putation. Still, however, no one who knows 
any thing of the difference between eloqiicnro 
that is intended to he delivered, niid elo¬ 
quence Uiat is meant for the pre.ss, can be ig¬ 
norant of the very different and more perfect 
form in which he himself, hud he lived, 
would have brought his views before the 
_ ublic. With all the value therefore that is 
attached to every production of Dr, Brovin’s, 
when we think of the great works he had in 
eoiitemjilutioii, it is searei ly possible iiotlo 
feel that all which he has left behind him, ran 
be compared but to some of those niagiiifi- 
cent edifices projected by mighty architecl.s, 
which were priwcntetl from being fully com¬ 
pleted by hostile invasion, and which now 
stand enduring momimenls of tlie majesty 
of human genius, and of tlie vanity of human 
ambition. 

I might hero introduce many extracts from 
otters received by Dr. Brown’s smiiving 
'fiends after his death. I sluiJI eonflnc my¬ 
self, however, to the following very affeetiiig 
lassages from a letter of Mr, Erskinef to Dr. 
Robert Anderson. 


must always be, it may be attended with cir¬ 
cumstances that excite a more than usual ten¬ 
derness of sorrow; and Dr. Brown himself 
has, with eloquence that may almost be 
deemed prophetic, described the feelings that 
his own death excited in all these who knew 
any thing of what he had projected. “ When 
vve survey,” says he, in a pAfatory notice to 
one of bis poems, “ all whi^ the last illness 
has left of one whose youthful spirit had al¬ 
ready dared to form splendid conceptions 
which were never to be realized, and contrast 
with what we see the honours which a few 
years might have given, it is impossible for 
us not to feel os if much more than hfe had 
been lost: and the einpirc of death seems to 
have a fearful extension over the future as j 
well as the present, when we are thus led to 
consider how precariously subject to it has 
bpi-'U the glory of names wbkih ages have 
transmiiUid to ages with increasing Ibnera- 
rion,—a glory that surviving the ruins of the 
mightiest tunpires, seemed the least perisha¬ 
ble of all the frail possessions of which our j 


Bombay, 36<A August, 1820. 

• fl • ■ 

“ Eight days ago, I saw in the newspa- 
lors a notice of the tkatli of Dr. Thomas 
Jrowii, at Bromptoii, in the 43d year of his 
ge. You may imagine how such an unex- 
ected and grievous event iifFccted me. I 
•ar that pulmonary comjilaints and weakness 
f the chest have proved fatal to the first 
letaphysician, and one of tlie best men of 
ur times. The extent of my private loss I 
cannot express. For seven and twenty years 
has been my most affectionate and valued 
friend. He loved me beyond my deserts, 
and the loss of him alters all my prospects of 
home. He occujficd a large space in tliem 


•Poetical Works, vol. II. p. 92, Sd scries, 
f \Vcll known as the adnitrahle Translator and Kdi- 
Utt (a one with Dr. Leyden) of the Meraoirs of Haber. 
I do not Oimk there was one ol Dr. Brown’s friends of 
wiuim bespoke with more regard, and 1 have met with 
none wlio Fisa shown more afllwtionate veneration for 
Dr. Brown’s memory. 
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all, and none can supply the void. Whe¬ 
ther I may ever revisit the land of my fa¬ 
thers, or not, none can tell; but in all my 
plans of study, in my summer rambles, and 
my Christmas gaieties, I looked forward to 
him as my guide and companion. They seem, 
for the moment, worthless and insipid where 
he cannot be, He has fallen, too, at a de- 

{ dorable moment. It was only in Decem- 
ler lost that I read tlie third edition of his 
Cause and Effect, and wrote him an opinion 
of it, which he can never read. It seems to me 
a splendid work, which, 1 may say, puts me • 
taphysies on a new footing. He had opened 
by it a full career for his genius in the field 
in which he was best fitted to shine, and the 
loss of some of the works which he announc¬ 
es in it cannot now be repaired, either to the 
world, nr to his own fame. Some of the 
notes to his Cause and Effect settle, in the 
most masterly way, questions that for ages 
had been a suf)jectof contention among phi¬ 
losophers. I long to hear more of the 
melancholy event that tore him away from 
bis friends and his rising reputation. 1 
feel his departure as a sad derangement 
to all my future plans and prospects. Quart- 
do uliutn inveniam parem / A long fare¬ 
well.” 

Dr. Brown was in height rather above 
the middle si/o, about five feet nine inches ; 
bis cfiest broad and round; his hair brown ; 
his features regular; his forehead large 
and prominent; his eyes dark grey, well 
formed with very long .eyelashes, u hieli 
gave them a veiy ideusing and soft expres- 

his eye was keen. 

With sweetness mix’d. 

His nose might be said to be a mixture of 
the (irecian and Roman, and his mouth and 
chin bore a very striking resemblance to those 
of the Buonaparte fanitiy. The expression 
of his countenanre altogether was that of calm 
reflection. 

All Dr. Brovni’s habits were simple, tem¬ 
perate, studious, and domestic. He could 
not he called an early riser; but neither did 
he indulge in the late hours too common 
among litei-ary men. He seldom studied be¬ 
fore breakfa.st, which took place commonly 
about eight, but read any light work; or in 
summer, when the weather was favourable, 
took a short walk. He never composed im¬ 
mediately after taking exercise, as he thought 
his ideas less clear then. ,His time for writ¬ 
ing was commonly from breakfast till about 
two or three ; when, if the day was fine, he 
walked out till the hour of dinner, which was 
about four. Between dinner and tea he con¬ 
versed, or read W’hat required little exertion 
of mind. He thought ^ere was something 
in the time of day, independently of any other 
cause, that was uufiivouniblc to mentaJ exer¬ 


tion. About seven he began again hit a»> 
verer studies, and continued at his desk till 
ten or eleven. In the two periods that he 
chose for his severer studies, he conceived 
that we are both intellectually and physical¬ 
ly stronger than at any other. These dreum- 
stanees are minute; but no student will think 
them too mimite. That we may be physi¬ 
cally strongest in the morning, is very proba¬ 
ble; and that there are certain species of men¬ 
tal labour, (such, for example, os depend 
upon arrangement and dispatch,) for which 
we may be then best fitted, I would also ad¬ 
mit ; but, for all that depends upon the finer 
faculties of the soul, and where any thing 
original is aimed at, die evefiing, as I con¬ 
ceive, is incomparably more favourable. In 
this opinion I am confirmed by the experi¬ 
ence of an eminent friend of Dr. Brown, who 
connects a faithful attention to what is called 
the biisiaesB of life with the habits of a phi¬ 
losopher. It may be allowed, however, that 
much depends upon the constitution and 
habits of diflerent individuals. 

Even from the time he vvas a boy. Dr. 
Brown was most fastidious in every thing he 
wrote. This early habit of accuracy enabled 
I him afterwards to write with great correct- 
j ness, even when be had little time forpreire. 
ditation. 

While he was attending the university he 
invented for himself a method of writing in 
sbort-tiand. He generally wrote every thing 
first in that character; afterwards he extend¬ 
ed it in the common character, and laid it 
aside for some time. He then read it occa¬ 
sionally, making such corrections as suj^ost- 
ed themselves ; and when he had brought it 
to tlie state that satisfied his oum taste, he 
made out another copy for the press. 

He seldom read any of his works to stran¬ 
gers before publishing them. AVith the ex- 
ceiitiun of his answer to Darwin, and some 
of his early poems, I am not sure that he ever 
read any of his works but to the mem- 
liers of his own family. To his mother and 
sisters he read every thing he wrote, often 
more than once; and I hoiM> I may be ex¬ 
cused for men^ning that 1 was considered 
as one of this domestic circle. His reason 
for not reading his works to his acquaintan¬ 
ces, proceeded, I think, from the fear that 
they might feel hurt if he did not adopt 
their suggestions. He had siiflieient confi- 
denee in himself to be eonvinced, that 
he would not publish any thing very ab¬ 
surd. He WHS, however, far from being 
averse to criticism, though he never court¬ 
ed it. 

Ilis correcrions upon his own manuscripts 
were i^aineroas before he sent them to press, 
but into the proof sheets he seldom introduc¬ 
ed any change except siieh as the mistakes 
of the compositors rendered indispensa- 
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I>. Browa's whole happiness was at home Even the little weaknesses of age, when tin- 
and in his study. No person could have a attended with vice, seemed almost to excite 
greater dislike to visiting. When he found greater interest in him. He listened with 
himself again in his own house in the eve- so much kindness and attention to the coro- 
ning, he often said, “ We have bad a plea- plaints of tlie afflicted, that they were consol- 
sant party, but thank heaven I am home.” ed by finding such an interest felt in them. 
Thi* could not have been supposed by those And, in his professional capacity, when the 
who saw him in company, as his manners griefs of his patients were in many respects 
were often exceedingly sprightly. Soon after imaginary, he had the rare ^ of convincing 
he was appointed Professor of moral Philoso- them that they w’cre so, without wounding 
phy, he allowed himself only two days a-week their feelings. The pour and the unfurtun- 
for going abroad. The last winter of his life ate he made perfectly at ease with him-^ 
he did not accept any invitations. A ser- which many with good intentions fail in 
vant who was long with him said that “ his doing—often, perhaps, from an over-anxiety 
master had always a happy face, but that it and a too obvious condescension. His art 
never looked so happy as when he was com- consisted in the kindness of his own heart, 
ing in at his own door.” which found its way to the heart. And many 

His love of Scotland was so strong that the acknowledged, that while they felt the high- 
idea of leaving it for any length of time was est respect for his character, they coukl speak 
painful to him. He hada very perfect know- with more freedom to him than to their own 
ledge of the language, and thought he cxccll- relations. 

ed more in reading it than in almost any The tenderness and the quickness of his 
thing he did. He was able to adapt his sympathy was such that he could not bear to 
voice, in the most pleasing and skilful man- sec any living thing in pain. The cold-heart- 
ner, to every variety of the character. He ed would have smiled perhaps, had they seen 
bad innumerable old ballads by heart, the patient and anxious care with which bo 
which he repeated and sung in his own fa- tried to relieve the sufferings of animals, that 
inily in the winter evenings with exquisite to them would have appeared unworthy of a 
beauty. thought. He considered the duties which 

His temper was remarkably good; so per- we owe to the brute creation as a very im- 
fect was the command he had over it, that portant branch of ethics, and, had he lived, 
he was scarcely ever heard to say an unkind he would have published an essay upon the 
word. Whatever provocation he received, subject. He believed that many of the low- 
he always consulted the dignity of his own er animals have the sense of right and wrong, 
character, and never gave way to anger. Yet and that the metaphysical argiuneiit which 
he never allowed any one to treat him with proves the iminortidily of man, extends with 
disrespect; and his pupils must remember equal force to the other orders of earthly ex- 
the effect of a single look in producing, istcnce. 

instantaneously, the most perfect silence in At a very early period Dr. Brown formed 
his class. those opinions in regard to goveniment to 

In affection as a son and brother he was which he adhered to the end of his life, 
unequalled. He was a kind and consider- Though he was not led to take any active 
ate master, and his friendship was truly in- part in politics, he felt the liveliest interest 
valuable. in the great questions of the day; and his 

In every thing that he said and did he had zcid for the diffusion of knowledge and of 
a sacred regard to truth. He was always liberal opinion was not greater than his in- 
ready to give praise to what he thought right dignation at every attempt to impede it. 
in an enemy, and be had the courage to con- The most perfect toleration of all religious 
demn what be thought wre^, whoever was opinions, and an unshackled liberty of the 
the aggressor. He w'as omn consulted by jircss, were the two subjects in which he 
authors in r^rd to their works, and he uni- seemed to take the most interest, and to 
formly expressed himself in a manner that consider as most essential to iiatioiud hap- 
did equal honour to his candour and critical pincss and prosperity. In his juilgment 
discernment. Of this I have found many upon every political question he was detcr- 
proofs among his papers. And it is pleasing mined solely by its bearings upon the wel- 
to sec that, notwithstanding the alleged ran- fare of the human race ; and he was vciy 
ity of authorship, his conduct was in many for, therefore, from uniformly approving of 
instances acknowledged to be more kind than the measures of the party to which he was 
the more flattering panegyrics of critics less generally understood to belong. Indeed ho 
conscientious. often said, that liberty, in Scotland at least, 

One very striking feiUure in his ciuracter suffered more from the Whigs than from the 
was the love and respect he bore for md age. Tories,—in allusion to the departure that 
There was somcihing in his voice, his look, he conceived to be sometimes made from 
and manne-r altogether, when he spoke to the professed principles, with a view to present 
old or the unhappy, that is seldom seen. ] party advantage,—and still more to the over- 
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mditiesf that was aometiines shown in 
making professions of loyalty, when the cho- 
ractw for sound principles was unnecessarily 
maintuned at the expense of the cause of 
liberty. In the College he was uniformly 
averse to the introduction of political dis¬ 
cussions, and disapproved of the practice of 
sending addresses to the throne. The cha¬ 
racter of professors, he conceived, like that 
of judges,* should be lieyond suspicion. 
From this circumstance he was often repre¬ 
sented as of republican sentiments. This, 
however, was without foundation. He was 
a wai'm admirer of the British constitution, 
though his admiration was not of that blind 
and indiscriminate nature that pravcnted him 
from supposing it to be susceptible of im- 
provetpent. Limited and hereditary mo¬ 
narchy he conceived to be perhaps the best 
that the present state of society admits. 

He had the greatest interest in the uni¬ 
versity of which he was a member, which 
he showed on various occasions. He was 
th« warm friend of his pupils, ujid nothing 
gave him greater pleasure than when he had 
at in his power to be of use to them, 
know, in more instances than one, where be 
suggested subjects which he conceived to be 
suited to the talents of his friends; and the 
success of the works has showm how cor¬ 
rectly he judged. He often said, “ I feel 
very grateful to iny youug friends for the kind 
and fearless manner in which they express 
their approbation of my lectures. They come 
to me without prejudice, • and they have al¬ 
ways done me justice, which is more than I 
have met with from some who should have 
acted differently.” 

He was intimately acquainted with thi 
principles of almost all the fine arts ; and in 
many of them showed, that jinK'tice only 
was wanting to insure perfection in his 
powers of execution. 

His acquiiintanee with languages was great, 
and he might be said to have a talent foi 
languages.. French, Italian, and German, 
he read with the same case as English. 
He read also Spanish and Portuguese 
though not so fluently. He was as familia] 
with French lifemture as with that of ou' 
own country. This circumstance had some¬ 
times air unfavourable effect upon his taste, 
and may be observed occasionally in hii 
style. In commencing the study of a nev 
lungitagc, he scarcely at first paid any at¬ 
tention to the grammar, but proceeded ai 
once to peruse some wprk that was fumiliai 
to him. His first step was generally to pro 
aire a New Testament in tlie language h 
Was to study, and he then immediately be¬ 
gan with tlic Gospel by St. John. A simi 
lar method, he mentioned to me, was pur 
aued by his friends Leyden and Murray 
two of the most eminent linguists that our 
country has produced. 


In any language with which he vt'os ac- 
juainted be read with a rapidity that appear- 
sd inconceivable. The period from ms re¬ 
ceiving a volume till bis la)uiig it aside was 
io brief, that hie own rolatbns could scarce¬ 
ly be convinced he had perused it, till he 
satisfied them by showing his acquaintance 
ith its contents. 

I have already alluded to his powers of 
memory. His sisters used often to try him 
with twenty or thirty lines from a French or 
~talian author, and after a single reading hs 
vas able to repeat them without a mistake. ' 
He thought that his memory appeared rather 
lietter thiM it really was, from the power hs 
iiad of conjecturing quickly, when he knew tbs 
lubject, what the author u'as likely to say. 

Dr. Brown numbered among his friends 
many of the mo.st distinguished characters of 
.he day. Dr. Gregory, and Messrs. Play- 
air, Russell, and Leslie, were his chief 
friends among the professors. Mr. Leslie 
' las uniformly shown himself a warm friend 
if Dr. Brown; and the kindness and re- 
ipect which this eminent philosopher has 
expressed both in public and private, has 
made a deep impression upon all Dr. 
Bromi’s friends. Among the friends of 
Dr. Brown, particular mention should be 
made of Lord Webb Seymour. The na¬ 
ture of the friendship which subsisted be¬ 
tween them is sufficiently shovm by the re¬ 
quest that was made to Dr. Brown by the 
Duke of Somereet, to prepare an account of 
his brother’s life. This request, the state 
of Dr. Brown’s health, and the variety of 
works which he had in contemplation, more 
immediately connected with his professorial 
situation, obliged him to decline. 

Among these works, the first which he 
proposed, after bringing his Outlines to a 
conclusion, was to tie entitled Ethical Es¬ 
says. He then intended, in two separate 
works, to give a theory of Virtue and of 
Beauty. After this he contemplated a 
work on the Philosophy of PhysicJ Inquiry. 
This last work, it is particularly to be re¬ 
gretted that he did not live to accomplish— 
a.s in it he wi|ild have brought forward some 
views in rogtVd to the material universe, that 
would have placed his character as a philo¬ 
sopher in a new aspect- He had a theory 
of Heat that he intended then to bring for¬ 
ward. U(>on this theory he set great '^ue; 
and when urged to publish it witiiout loss of 
time, lest others might fall upon it, he said 
that it was of such a nature that there was 
no fear of such anticipation. A fragment of 
the Essay had been committed to paper 
when he was member of the Academy of 
Ph^ic; but it contains merely bis views 
upon the theories of others, and there is 
nothing in it that can enable us, with any 
show of probability, to conjecture what were 
his own sentiments. 
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lie intended also to pve a very full rourse 
of Political Economy. His fimt intention 
was to deliver his lectures upon that subject 
in summer, but he was soon convinced that 
this would confine him too much to the town; 
and he resolved for one year to endeavour 
to give a lecture at three o’clock. Political 
Economy was a subject which had occupied 
much of his thoughts before he was elected 
rofessor. There is cause to regret that all 
is notes, from different works, m well ns 
his own views, are lost to the public, having 
originally been written in short-btuid, and 
never extended. 

He intended, after having delivered his 
lectures upon Political Economy for six or 
seven years, to resign his situation, and retire 
to the country, where he proposed to pre- 
arc his lectures for publication, and devote 
imself, without any iiitemiption whatever, to 
letters and philosophy. 

I shall now conclude this sketch with a 
summary of what I conceive to have been the 
distinguishing characteristics of Dr. Brown, 
as a man, and os a philosopher. 

Among the more prominent features of 
Dr. Brown’s character, may be enumerated 
the greatest gentleness and kindness and de¬ 
licacy of mind, united with the noblest inde¬ 
pendence of spirit, a generous admiration of 
every thing affectionate or exalted in charac¬ 
ter, a manly contempt for every thing mean 
or selfish, and especially for those arts by 
which the feeble and unworthy raise them¬ 
selves to situations that they can only dis¬ 
grace ; {a contempt that he ex])ressed with 
H freedom which could not but be hurtful to 
his own popularity, where these arts are so 
common and so successful;) a detestation for 
every thing that even bordered on tyranny 
and oppression, a truly British love of liber¬ 
ty, and the most ardent desire for the dif¬ 
fusion of knowledge, and happiness, and vir¬ 
tue among mankind. In private life, he was 
possessed of almost every quality that ren¬ 
ders society delightful; and was indeed re¬ 
markable fur nothing mure than for his love 
of home, and the happiness he shed around 
him there. It was ever his stronge.st wish 
to make every one who was wPh him happy; 
and with his talents of society, it was scarce¬ 
ly possible that be could fail in his object. 
His exquisite delicacy of perception gave him 
a quick fore-feeling of whatever might be 
hurtful to any one ; and his wit, his varied 
information, his classical taste, and, above all, 
his mild and gentlemanly manners, and his 
truly philosophic evenness of temper, diffus¬ 
ed around him the purest and most refined 
enj o^nent. Of almost universal knowledge, 
acquired by the most extensive fading, and 
by ,vide uiiercoiirse with the world, tft?re 
w as no topic of conversation to which he 
r-srned a stranger, and such was his com - 


pehensiveness and readiness of intellecr, 
tliat he threw new light on subjects that 
might have appeared most foreign to his 
habits of thinking. At the same time, there 
was no obtrusion of abstruse topics or re¬ 
condite reflections. He was always willing 
to follow the stream of conversation wher¬ 
ever it flowed, and was as ready to disjwrt 
with the commonest topics, as to discuss high 
points in jihilosophy. So much A'as this the 
case, that strangers sometimes considered the 
accuracy of his knowledge upon subjects 
which might be supposed unimportant to a 
philosojiher, as bordering on pedantry, and 
the interest he seemed to take in them as 
affected. The fact however was, that his 
ac'tivc mind enihniced and retained almost 
without an effort evciy subject of Ijiiman 
knowledge, and liis kind heart eon.sidercd 
nothing as unimportant, which could in any 
degree affect the happiness of a single human 
being_There generally ran through his con¬ 

versation a vein of easy pleasantry and wit. 
His wit was peculiar, and predominated 
over his humour. The consequence of this 
was, that his combinations, delic-ate and ori-. 
ginaJ as they were in a high degree, were 
not always such as excite to laughter. 
Those, therefore, who have no standard of 
wit but the noisy merriment it occasions, and 
who cannot think it natural if it does not flow 
from a highly excited state of animal spirits, 
looked upon his feats of intellect as implying 
an effort which was not always successful; 
and it required a more refined taste to per¬ 
ceive, that they were in reality the beautiful 
and altogether unconstrained result of a pe¬ 
culiar conformation of intellect. 1 have been 
a little fuller upon these two points in Dr. 
Brown’s character, because they were some 
times misapprehended. I may also here re¬ 
mark, that his extreme affability was some¬ 
times ascribed, by tho.se who would have 
been ready to represent a colder and more 
distant behaviour as indicative of pride, to 
an affected politeness, in which the heart had 
little share. The very contnuy of this, how¬ 
ever, was the fact; bland and kind as his 
manners were, his heart was still kinder; 
and warm as were his prufessions of friend¬ 
ship and attachment, whenever he harlun op¬ 
portunity, he showed that he was more ready 
to do than to say. 

As an author, his fate has been singular, 
and, during his own lifetime, hard. Though 
it was never disputed that he had first-rate 
talents, none of his works, while he w-as alive, 
ever attained any great popularity; and, in 
the reviews of the day, the name of Dr. 
Brown is almost the only one of any celebrity 
that is never to be found. As a poet he 
was peculiarly unsuccessful. The many con¬ 
sidered it to be impossible that the subtlest 
metaphysician of the age could be a tolerable 
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fwet, and paid no attention to his produc.' 
tioiiii; and the obscurity that common read¬ 
ers found in many of them tempted them to 
endeavour to turn into ridicule what they did 
not understand. It was, therefore, not very 
safe to ex])res8 approbation of any of the 
poems; and they had thus the uncommon 
fate of being more read and admired than 
praised. Those who were charmed, did not 
choose to subject themselves to the ridicule 
of ownir^ it. Thinking what the duU would 
think, they feared to praise. 

It is only as an elegant writer, and as a 
metaphysician, that the public have been wil¬ 
ling to recognise Dr. Brown; and even as a 
metaphysician, it is piuiiful to reflect that dur¬ 
ing his life, his fame was never equal to his 
merits. Subtleness and acuteness were allow¬ 
ed to hbn at the expense of his higher quali¬ 
ties. I am disposed to ascribe this to the very 
greatness and universality of his powers, and 
am convinced that he would have been a 
much greater favourite with the great bulk of 
reatlers, had he, with the same refinement 
and eloquence, been less ingenious and pro¬ 
found. But without speculating on the 
causes that prevented him from obtaining 
that general popularity which he so well de¬ 
served, and which is now beginning to be 
expressed, when, alas ! it is too late for him ; 
it may be better to give a view of those ex¬ 
cellences which were but partially appreciat¬ 
ed, so that the honours which were withheld 
from him when he was alive may not be de¬ 
nied him now that he is dead, and that the 
laurels which can never deck his brow, may 
at least be hung upon his hearse, and strew¬ 
ed upon his grave. 

In the philosophic love of truth, and in 
the patient investigation of it. Dr. Brown 
may be pronounced os at least equal, and in 
subtk'ty of intellect and powers of analysis, 
as superior, to any metajihysician that ever 
existed. Or if there ever was any philoso¬ 
pher n ho might dispute with him the palm 
fur any one of these qualities, of this at least 
I am certain, that no one ever combined them 
all in equal perfection. The predominating 
quality in his intcllectiuil character was un- 
ipiestioiiably his power of analysing—the 
most necessar)' of all qualities to u metaphy 
sieian. In itself, indeed, it is not, in how¬ 
ever high a d(*gree it may be possessed, suf¬ 
ficient to make a perfect metaphysician; but 
it is the moat essential ingredient in the for¬ 
mation of such a character. Without it, a 
man may make many useful practical obser¬ 
vations on the constUutiofl of our nature, and 
from these he may deduct; important con¬ 
clusions 08 to the wisdom of God, and os to 
the conduct becoming a man in the various 
situations in which he may be placed ; but 
this is all that he can do,—he thniws no new 
light upon the science of mind,—he is ac¬ 
quainted with the mental phenomena as an 


artist merely, and not as a philosopher. In 
the quickness and subtlety of intellect of 
which the power of analysing is compounded, 
and which, whatever may ^ the estimation 
in which they are held by men of merely 
practiced understandings, are so indispensably 
necessary to the philoscpher of mind, there 
cannot be named, after Dr. Brown, any ona 
who can be considered aut similis aut secun- 
due. It is impossible, indeed, to turn to a 
si^lc page in his writings that does not con¬ 
tain some feat of ingenuity. But it was in 
metaphysics that he turned this power to most 
account, and where the results are most as- 
tonisbing. States of mind that had been 
looked upon for ages as reduced to the last 
degree of simplicity, and as belonging to those 
facts in our constitution which the most 
sceptical could not doubt, ard the most 
subtle could not explain, he brought to the 
crucible, and evolved from them simpler ele¬ 
ments. For the most complicated and puz¬ 
zling questions that our mysterious and al¬ 
most inscrutable nature presents to otn in¬ 
quiry, be found a qiuck and easy solution. 
No intricacy was too involved for him to un¬ 
ravel, no labpinth too mazy for him to ex¬ 
plore. The knot that diousands had left in 
despair, as too complicated for mortal hand 
to undo, and which others, more presump¬ 
tuous, had cut in twain, in the rage of baf¬ 
fled ingenuity, he unloosed with unrivalled 
dexterity. The enigmas n Inch a fiilse philo¬ 
sophy had so long propounded, and which, 
because they were not solved, had made vic¬ 
tims of many of the finest and highest-gifted 
of our race, he at lust succeeded in unriddl- 
ing. 

A capacity for analysing like his was not, 
perhaps, to be expected at an earlier age of 
the world. As this is the last quality that 
displays itself in the individual, so it is the 
last feature that is exhibited in the literature 
of a country. No ancient nation probably 
cultivated letters sufficiently long to bring 
them to this jpoint in their intellectual pro¬ 
gress. Certain it is that we should look in 
rain among the ancients for any extraordinary 
display of dext^us analysis. Had any one 
even arisen suBrior to the age in w hich he 
lived, his language would have prevented the 
fiill display of his powers j for exquisitely 
fitted us the ancient languages are to convey 
eomplex concejitions, they want flexibility 
for tue nicer turns of thought.' A history of 
the progress of the analytical ciuJBcities of 
language, and a comparison of dinerent lan¬ 
guages in this respect, is a desideratum in 
literature. It would throw much more light 
upon the intellertual character of nations, 
and upon the nature of the human mind 
itsel^^ than seems generally to be sup¬ 
posed. 

Since the subject of language has been in¬ 
troduced, I may here make a fen obsen'a- 
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tiona upon the use that Dr. Brown made of] 
it in hia philosophical investigations. The 
only real use of abstract language, as has 
been seen, is to make us acquainted with the 
tiiiths of which the world is alreadv in pos- 
session) and to give permanence to the truths 
which we ourselves may discover. This 
fact, however, obvious though it may appear, 
has been disputed by almost all metaphysical 
philosophers. Language has been represent* 
ed by them as the instrument of thought ; and 
indeed, to read the trifling and merely verbal 
disputes of many metaphysicians, it would 
appear that it was often their only instru¬ 
ment. Dr. Brown, at a very early period 
of life, acquired correct views of the true 
purposes for which language is to be employ, 
ed, and by a habit of analysing every complex 
term, escaped completely from what Bacon 
calls the Idola Fori. The habit to which I 
allude was a very striking characteristic of 
his intellect; and no account of bis charac¬ 
ter as a philosojiher would be complete, in 
which it was not very particularly noticed. 
It is impossible to say how much greater 
efficacy it gave to his acuteness. It derived 
its origin doubtless from his great activity 
and ingenuity, and no one, unless he had 
these qualities in an equal degree of perfec¬ 
tion, could arrive at the same dexterity and 
power; it therefore detracts nothing from 
the merits of his discoveries, to ascribe the 
most important of them to this habit. That 
I do not over-rate its influence, those who 
are ut all acquainted with his works will ad¬ 
mit, when they arc reminded of the words 
Power, Volition, Occasional, Efficient, and 

Physical Causes_Dr. Brown himself has 

remarked in the preface to the third edition 
of his work on Cause and Effect, that “ The 
very simplification of the language itself, in 
which vve are accustomed to think of the 
abstract relations of things, is one of the 
most important contributions which meta- 
physical analysis is oecasionally able to make 
to the Philosophy of Physical Inquiry,—that 
highe.st and noblest logic, which, compre¬ 
hending at once our intellectual nature and 
every thing which is known to exist, con¬ 
siders the mind in all its j^ssible relations 
to the species of truths whiiffi it is capable 
of discovering. To remove a number of 
cumbrous woals is, in many cases, all that is 
necessary to render distinctly visible, as it 
were, to our very glance, truths which they, 
and they only, have been fur ages hiding from 
our view." 

In these respects, the benefits Dr. 
Brown baa conferred upon philosophy are 
inestimable. He has in a thousand in¬ 
stances simplified the langiiag* in which we 
are ^oecustomed to think of the abstrflbt rc- 
latKms of things, and he has removed and 
explained many of those words which, more 
thmi any other cause, have had the effect 


of blinding and misleading metaphysickns. 
This, indeed, is his favourite organ in riie 
discovery (md elucidation of truth. He does 
not in his reasonings trust much to anologv, 
nor to the bringing of an individual example 
under a general rule; nor does he attempt to 
gain our prejudices on his side, by addressing 
himself to our pride of understanding on the 
one hand, or to our common sense on the 
other—the usual methods of oik metajlhysi- 
ciims. His object is, by clearly defining his 
terms, to withdraw tlie attention of tho 
reader from words to things. This is not 
always perhaps the most agreeable, but it is 
by far the shortest and the surest road to 
(ruth ; for if we could all look upon nature 
herself with our own eyes, unbia-ssed by the 
views that others have taken of her, our 
conclusioii.s would seldom be erroneous. In 
metaphysics, and indeed in all the sciences 
where the human mind is directly concern¬ 
ed, the chief art that we have to learn is to 
analyse, quickly and directly, the language 
we employ. Fur explaining and teaching 
this art, and for evincing its importance, I 
know of no works equal to those of Dr. 
Brown; and they might be recommended 
to those who wish to acipiire this art of 
thinking, in the same spirit that dictated 
the faniuiis saying of Locke, “ If you wish 
your son to learn logic, make him read Chil- 
liiigvvorth.” 

To his power of analysis, then, there 
can bo no hesitation in giving the first place, 
in the view of Dr. Brown’s intellectual cha¬ 
racter. But a incre capacity of analysing, 
as has been ulri’ady remarked, though iitdis- 
pcnsably necessary to all those w'ho would 
extend the boundaries of science of any 
description, and above all of mctaphysiciil 
science, is not of itself sufficient to consti¬ 
tute tt philosopher. To form a jicrfect phi¬ 
losopher, another quality is nccessaiy; a 
quality which, as Dr. Brown has observed, 
“ secs through a long train of thought u dis¬ 
tant conclusion, and separating at every 
stage tho essential from the accessory cir¬ 
cumstances, and gathering and combining 
analogies ns it proceeds, arrives at length at 
u system of harmonious truth. This com¬ 
prehensive energy is a quality to which a- 
cuteness is necessary, but which is not itself 
necessarily implied in acuteness; or, rather, 
it is a combination of qualities for which we 
have not yet an exact name, but which 
forms a jicculiar character of genius, and is, 
in truth, the very guiding B[iirit of all philo. 
Sophie investigatioTi.” 

The idea is very prevalent, that this com¬ 
prehensive energy, though involving acute¬ 
ness, is incompatible with that quality when 
it exists ill a more than usual degree. And 
it certainly has generally happened that thoso 
w'ho have been distinguished for their in- 
genuity, have wasted their powers in un- 
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profitable (bsplays of subtletf, aptiefied with 
detecting error, or discovering particular 
truths, without arranging the result of their 
analytical efforts into a'regular system; and 
that men of more comprehensive minds have 
employed themselves in recording the more 
obvious analogies of things, without attend* 
ing to their minor differences, in conse¬ 
quence of which their arrangements, how¬ 
ever practically useful, have been philo¬ 
sophically erroneous and liable to be expos¬ 
ed by subtler intellects. It might easily 
be shown, from the principles of our nature, 
that this has arisen merely from accidental 
causes, and that there is no real incompati¬ 
bility between the two quolitics. But an 
abstract discussion of the question is un¬ 
necessary : the case of Dr. Bro%Mi sets it at 
rest. His comprehensiveness, though not 
equally remarkable, was almost equally re¬ 
markable with his acuteness. And I recol¬ 
lect no philosopher to whom, with so much 
justice, con be applied the admirable passage 
in Bacon, where, in his address Ad liegetn 
Suum, be paraphrases the sacred compari-1 
son of the heart of the king to the sand of 
the sea —Cujus quanquam massa prmgramlis, 
partes tamen minutissima j sic mentis mdidit 
Deus majeslali tuec crasim plane mirabilem, 
qum cum maxima quccque compketatur, mini¬ 
ma tamen prehendat, ncc patiatur effiuere: 
CU7H perdifficile videatur, vel potius impossUnle 
tn natura, tit idem instrumentum et grandia 
opera et pusilla apte disponat.* It is by the 
union of these two qualities, that Dr. Brown 
may most easily be distinguished from other 
philosophers. For examjde, he may thus 
easily be distinguished from Smith and 
Iluinc. Smith had more, perhaps, of the 
comprehensive quality, and Hume was near¬ 
ly as acute; but Smith was inferior in me¬ 
taphysical acumen; and Hume, with all his 
ingenuity, could not roar a consistent system. 
The names of Hume and of Smith may be 
considered as rc))re.sentative of two numerous 
classes of philosophers. There is another 
class, at the head of whom may be placed 
Dr. Reid, who employ themselves chiefly 
in the induction of facts, in the choice of 
which they are determined by their practical 
importance alone, and who scarcely pay any 
attention to the relations that bind them to¬ 
gether. From this class Dr. Brown may 
be more easily distinguished than from any 
other. Facts to him had little other in¬ 
terest, but as they were to be analysed and 
arranged. And his arrungaments were mode, 
not according to the accidental uses, but ac¬ 
cording to the essential properties of objects. 
He valued truth for its own sake, and no 
accidental interest or temporary .subserviency 
to particular purposes hod any influence w'ith 


him. He was, in the strictest sense of the 
word, a man of science. To this last cir¬ 
cumstance, more, perhaps, than to any 
odier, is to be ascribed the fact, that the 
fiune he has enjoyed is so little when com¬ 
pared with the character that has been given 
him. The great bulk of readers value truth, 
at least such truth as does not interest their 
passions, merely in reference to its applica¬ 
tion to use; and abstract truth can never be 
very useful to any one in the intercourse of 
life, till the progress of obserration and of 
science brings remote relations frequently 
before the view of a great proportion of the 
members of society. The more subtle and 
profound, therefore, that a philosopher is, 
if he does not join to his subtlety and com¬ 
prehensiveness of intellect a practical under¬ 
standing, the more contracted, fur a time, 
must be his fame. 1 am aware, accordingly, 
that my opinion as to the rank that Dr. 
Brown holds among philosophers must ap¬ 
pear to many to be higher than his merits 
entitle him to. But I am confident, that 
those who are able to judge for themselves, 

I and who will carefully compare the views of 
I Dr. Brown with die views of the philoso¬ 
phers that preceded him, will ultimately 
confirm the decision. 

Such, then, were Dr. Brown’s powers 
for philoso]>hizing. Next to the powers of 
a philosopher for discovering truth, is hi.*! 
capacity for illustrating it. I shall now, 
therefore, make a few remarks upon Dr. 
Brown’s style, understanding by that word 
all those qualities that arc concerned in the 
statement of a doctrine, or of a system. 

The circumstance that is most remark¬ 
able in Dr. Brown’s style is the synthetical 
manner in which he states his doctrine. 
Though the most analytical of all philoso- 
phera in his inquiries after truth, he is the 
most synthetical in delivering the result of 
them. Some writers lend the reader to a 
general conclusion by the same path that 
they themselves pursued in the discovery. 
They start the doubts that at first occurred 
to themselves; tliey suggest the solutions 
that satisfied t^ir own minds; and thus 
they proceed, riippearirig to follow rather 
than lead their readers. But Dr. Brown 
Iiui'sued a method exactly contrary. After 
bringing a subject, by a cautious induction 
of innumerable particulars, to the greatest 
degree of generality, he then-opens it up to 
the reader in the most systematic manner, 
presenting the separate truths, neither in the 
relation in which they suggested tliemselvcs 
to his own mind, nor in the way in which 
they may ins^uatc themselves most easily 
into tt|g mind of the reader, hut in the re¬ 
lation which they hold to each other in na¬ 
ture. To those who love truth for its own 
sake, this is decidedly the best method, and 
it is desirable that it should be followed in 


* De Augment!* ScientUrum, Ub. i. 
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all scientific works. It may, perhaps, have 
a more uninviting appearance, but it is not 
in reality more difficult. There is no royal 
road, as has l>een observed a thousand times, 
to science of any kind; if we wish to have 
a systematic view of a subject, we must sub¬ 
mit to much abstract thinking; and it is 
better to begin with this at once, than to 
follow any other method which will only in 
the end lead us to the point where we ought 
to have begun, or perhaps satisfy us with 
false or superficial views. An architect, to 
have an accurate idea of a fabric, would pre¬ 
fer a single view of it, with a plan, on a re¬ 
duced scale, of all its different apartments, 
their uses, and mutual connexions, to the 
most exquisite collection of Nketehes from 
different distances in the most picturesque 
or beautiful points of view, with an uncon¬ 
nected description of one or two of its 
ampler chambers and more spacious gal¬ 
leries. 

This systematic method is especially ne¬ 
cessary in metaphysics, where, from the 
evanescent nature of the objects of our at¬ 
tention, we are apt to be satisfied with vague 
and undefined ideas. But though it may be 
the most philosophical, it is by no means 
the most likely to be popular; and accord¬ 
ingly very different pian.s have been followed 
by our most celebrated metaphysicians. Mr. 
Stewart, for example, to relieve the tedium 
of abstract disquisition, introduces innumer¬ 
able illustrations. When Uume states a 
new doctrine, he opens his subject much in 
the same w'ay that he would in conversation 
with a fi’iend ; he adduces instances to sti¬ 
mulate and enlighten the mind of the reader; 
and he uses not merely the familiar phrases 
of conversation, but abounds also in those 
rapid transitions, those frequent re]>etitions, 
those varied representations, that would do 
better in society than philosophical discus¬ 
sion. Smith is much more systematical; 
but he too often introduces his illustrations 
In such abundance that we forget, in the in¬ 
terest of the subordinate details the general 
doctrine he is insisting upon. The peculi¬ 
arities which 1 have mentioned, form, to the 
great bulk of readers, the"'hief charm of 
these writers. Few minds are fitted for 
relishing metaphysics, and most of those 
who read our i)opuIui' metaphysical writers, 
derive the greater part of their delight, not 
from the abstract doctrines they contain, but 
from the practical remarks, the prcce])ts of 
conduct, and the delineations of character, 
which occur in such abundance as to afford 
sufficient exercise to the mind, without any 
very close reference to th^ doctrines in 
que /iOn. Dr. Brown's writings abwmd in 
these beauties; but they are introduced in 
such a manner, thal no one who reads mere¬ 
ly to pass an idle hoiu*, will have any great 
pleasure in them; for they are never intro¬ 


duced for their own sake, but merely as the 
best illustrations of the doctrine he is main, 
taining. Accordingly, though in some cases 
his illustrations afe as numerous as those of 
Mr. Stew'art, and though they are scarcely 
less classical and elegant, still the circum¬ 
stance most prominent in them is their re¬ 
lation to the great whole. The mind of the 
indolent reader is not allowed to rest upon 
the subordinate details without any reference 
to the truths that go before, and the tniths 
that are to follow. Though there is never 
wanting what will delight the refined taste 
and the generous heart, still the predomi¬ 
nating pleasure must be that which results 
from the perception of relation ; and where 
any one is not capable of, or does not relish 
this pleasure, the works of Dr. Brown can 
be but imperfectly estimated by hini. 

I'his peculiarity of Dr. Brown’s style adds 
much to the precision and satisfuctoriness of 
his reasonings. In Mr. Stewart’s writings, 
example follows example in beautiful and 
slow snccc-ssion. This, however, does not 
always add to the perspicuity of his style, or 
to the coiiclusiveness of his reasonings ; ^or 
the discursive powers arc lulled asleep a- 
midst the pleasing excitation of the other 
faculties. But the more examples Dr. 
Brown gives, the clearer do his doctrines 
become, from the circumstance of the rela¬ 
tion of the different parts being that which 
our attention is ahvays chiefly directed to; 
just as the strength of a bridge is increased 
by every addition of weight. The same 
objection that has been made to the works 
of Mr. Stewart, cannot be urged against 
those of Mr. lltiine, as his illustrations are 
seldom such as to mislead by interesting the 
feelings. IJis defect lies in his inability, or 
in his unwillingness, to state his views syste¬ 
matically. He trusts little to the acuteness, 
and nothing to the comprehensiveness, of 
the reader; he therefore illustrates every 
position, and repeats it in a thousand vai’ied 
forms. The consequence is, that in j>cr- 
using any of his speculations, we think wc 
have a clear conception of his doctrines, but 
when we come to the termination, we find 
it scarcely possible to give a summary view 
of what we have been reading. But Dr. 
Brown himself never loses, or allows us to 
lose, the general in the particular. In this 
way, though it requires a greater effort to 
comprehend any single passage, yet, when 
once understood, it is infinitely clearer, and 
more easily remembered. Hume carries us 
through a tract of country, showing us, at 
every step, distinctly the way before us, and 
amusing us with new views and charming 
prospects.* But when W’O come to the end 
of our journey, we find that our progress has 

* It can Rcarceljr be necesnry to remind the rctalor 
that I speak only of the cluami of hit ttyte. 
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been lltde or nothing. We were never at 
any great distance from the point at which 
we started. We have been traversing mere¬ 
ly a confined spot, and even of it we have 
had only many beautiful glimpses, but no 
commanding view. Stewart, again, presents 
us with a wider and nobler prospect, more 
beautiful in itself, and richer in local associ¬ 
ations. There is every thing to delight the 
eye, the car, •the imagination, and the heart. 
But the masses of shade, magnificent though 
their effect often be, and the warmth of the 
atmosphere, which is greater than its trans¬ 
parency, leave the features often obscure, 
and the outline ill-defined. Dr. Brown 
conjures up a scene where there are as many 
beautiful sights and sounds, but they are all 
in one mighty prospect, and lovely as the 
separate parts arc, our attention is chiefly 
occupied with the relative position of the 
mountains, and the course of the rivers. 
He leads us, too, through classic ground, 
and over spots that have been dignified by 
nets of heroism and virtue. Still, however, 
we are coiitinuully reminded, that it is the 
great outlines of the landscape which we 
have to do with, and not with its individual 
charms ; and while our admiration is excited 
for those who, on the noble fields of free¬ 
dom, bled for their friends and their beloved 
country, we are never allowed to forget that 
our present object with these noble scenes 
is only as parts of the great and magnificent 
landscape whose features we are to tmee. 

Next to this peculiarity in the manner of 
bringing fonvard his doctrines, is the pre¬ 
cision of his style. He not only brings out 
the idea, but the very shade of the idea. 
He leaves nothing to the imagination of 
the reader, but goes on limiting and explain¬ 
ing his terms and his positions, till his doc¬ 
trines stand forth with every outline clearly 
defined, and every feature finished w'ith la¬ 
borious exactness. For this purpose his style 
is eminently abstract. It is not, however, 
abstract, from being the translation of his 
ideas into the language of a system, which 
is too often the characteristic of metaphysical 
wi'iters; neither is it like the abstmetness 
of those, who, \rhen they have to do with 
a subtle idea, use a general or philosophic 
term, which does little more than direct the 
mind of the reader into the proper cliannel, 
and is loose and deficient in precision from 
its very abstractness: his style is abstract, 
from his stripping his language of all those 
words that conjure up ideas or feelings merely 
conventional, and by his ustng a language of 
the same kind that we use in Algebra, which 
is perfectly general in its own nature, but, 
from the signs by which it is connected, is 
at the same time perfectly precise. 

There is another peculiarity in the style of 
Dr. Brown, arising from the ^eat activity 
and quickness of his mind. This takes away 


what is called rtpose from his eomposition. 
Every sentence—every clause—every term, 
is instinct with life. “ The pauses of his elu> 
quence," to apply to him a criticism that 
has been made on the style of another emi¬ 
nent writer, “ is filled up by ingenuity. No¬ 
thing plain is left in the composition.’* 
Amidst the g^at activity of all his faculties, 
however, it is curious to remark, that his 
power of analysis has still the ascendency, 
and gives a colour to all his other powers. 
Many writers show equal activity of intellect; 
but us it takes a different direction, the effect 
is altogether different. Some accumulate il¬ 
lustration upon illustration—^they clothe the 
same idea in different language—they repeat 
it with increased emphasis—the^ show it in 
different lights—they shed upon it the reflect¬ 
ed lustre of analogous truths—they adorn it 
with wit, and in a thousand different ways 
amuse and relax the mind of the reader. But 
Dr. Brown is wholly employed in defining 
and limiting his positions. Having once 
found out the best point in which any doc¬ 
trine can be shown, he confines the view to 
tlrat alone, and liis activity is exerted to re¬ 
move every obstacle that may prevent us 
from seeing it in that light. As we observ¬ 
ed before, he leaves nothing to the imagina¬ 
tion of the reader, he is constantly employed 
in filling up every part, and ti'usts nothing to 
a general outline. His taste, his genius, and 
his wit, are in constanl exercise; but they 
are all under the direction of his reasoning 
faculty—^they are employed solely to convey 
more vivid and more precise ideas of the 
great doctrine. In this way, it is obvious 
that his writings -cannot be understood with¬ 
out a constant exertion of mind, similar in its 
nature to that made by the author himself. 
To most readers this is too great an exac¬ 
tion. They delight to repose in generalities. 
The minor shades of difl'crence appear unim¬ 
portant to them. When their attention is 
called to them, they lose sight of the princi¬ 
pal distinctions. It has thus always been the 
fate of subtle writers, that they appear to the 
great bulk of readers incorrect. People do 
not believe, because they cannot put them¬ 
selves to the troi^lle of comprehending; and 
it may he asserlfed without a paradox, that 
Dr. Brown would have produced a greater 
effect, had he shown less talent, and that his 
reasoning appears to many inconclusive, be- 
caase he has left it altogether unanswerable. 

As a foil to so many and so great excel¬ 
lences, it may be allowed, that Dr. Brown oc¬ 
casionally shows a preference of what is subtle 
to what is useful, and is sometimes more in¬ 
genious than solid. His style is too abstract, 
and his illustiakions are not always introduc¬ 
ed in tHe maimer that might give them most 
effect. Many quaintnesses both of thought 
and expression are to be found in his writ¬ 
ings. His sentences are often long, some- 
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times involved; and there is an occasional ob« 
Bcurity, arising from his anxiety to prevent the 
possibility of misapprehension. He had a 
perfect mastery over language; but some¬ 
times he lessens the efiFect, by shovring that 
he has this mastery. He too often, perhaps, 
uses a word in an unexpected sense, and then, 
1^ an analysis, shows that the application is 


bis virtues as a man arc almost universally 
allowed to be in beautiful accordance with 
bis talents as a philosopher. 

Dr. Brown’s character as a philosopher 
will chiefly rest upon his Lectures. The best 
roof of the estimation in which they are held 
y the public, is the circumstance of the pre¬ 
sent edition being already called for. In my 




ment that he learned from the younger Pliny. 
His diction, however, is idiomatic and pure 
to a degree that is seldom attained by Scotch 
vrriters. It may he remarked, in general, 
that simplicity is the quality in whicli he is 
most deficient, as subtlety is that in which he 
most excels. 

To these remarks upon Dr. Brown’s char¬ 
acter, most of which were written soon after his 
death, I have nothing mure to add. All that 
was then said, as to his being the first of mo¬ 
dern metaphysicians, has been confirmed by 
publicopinion in amanner that Icouldnot have 
anticipated; the reception of his Lectures has 
been favourable to a degree of which, in me¬ 
taphysical works, there is no parallel ;• and 


ings of Dr. Brown, I have giveit a brief out¬ 
line of what I conceive to be the roost valu¬ 
able of the contributions to the Philosophy 
of Mind, which his Lectures contain, and 
ventured to state the grounds upon which I 
differ from him in some subordinate particu¬ 
lars. I may perhaps take some opportunity 
of extending my remarks, and though I may 
have occasion to add some limitations to my 
expression of agreement in his doctrines, I 
shall have no limitation to make of my admi¬ 
ration for his wonderful genius. The limits 
within which I am obliged in this Preface to 
confine myself, prevents me from entering at 
all upon the subject. 

I shall merely state in regard to the pre¬ 
sent volume, that there is the most satisfip:- 


• To the approbation which has been so generally 
expreased by the public, there has been one cxeeiitinn, 
and only one, deserving the name, and that too from 
a quarter whence least of all it could have been ex- 
jiccted. 

It was my original intention not to make the re- 
molest allusion to this subject. But it has been re- 

e eatedly urged upon me, tliat, not to notice the at- 
lek, would luve the appearance of submitting to it as 
Just, and that a icgnTU both to my own character nnd 
atlll more to that ot the illustrious subject of tins bio- 
pa^hy, rcciuired that it should bo met openly and 

rfad my own feelings as an individual, only been 
concerned, I should not have been inducLsI to depart 
ftmn my original piiqiose of silencfe; for, sincere 
though niy respect is fur many of the qualities of tlic 
eminent indiMdual referred to, loan well liear hia 
censure, when I consider how it was liieurrcd, and wiUi 
whom It is shared. 


lory evidence, that about seventy of the lec¬ 
tures were written during the first year of Dr. 
Brown's professorship, nnd the vvhole of the 
remaining Iccture.s in the following season. 

In going over his lectures the following 
/ear, his o\ni surprise was great to find that 
le could make but little improvement upon 
them He could account for it in no other 
way than by his mind having been in a state 
of very powerful excitement. As he con¬ 
tinued to reatl the same lectures till the time 
of hia death, they were printed from his nm- 
nuseript exactly as he wrote them, without 
addition or retieuchment.f Every second 


To the wishes of the admirers of Dr. Brown, how¬ 


ever, I am anxious to pay every attention, but 1 trust 
Ih-at upon consideration they may agree with me that 
It would be inexpedient to enter into any discussion 
upon the subjuct. Had an attempt been made to re¬ 
fute any of Dr. Brown’s more important doetriiies, the 
case would have been ollierwisc. But the mere ex¬ 
pression of unfavourable opinion, from howei'et re 
sneeted n quarter, may be Icit without argument to the 
(fccisnm of tlic public, espeemily when-that opinion is 
neutralised by the diflbrcnt statements which had previ¬ 
ously cuine tioni the same jien. Besides, upon an occa¬ 
sion like thepresent, I fed myselUxiund to follow what 
I conceive would have been Dr.Urown’s own wislics. 
And I am certain that if he could nave believed it jios- 
siblc that such an accark could have come from such an 
individual, his regard fur his own reputation as a phi¬ 
losopher would have been forgotten in his concern for 
the mural fame of his friend, and his most anxious 
di-sire would have been, that a veil should be drawn 
over the subject for ever. 

The last teasim is paramount with me, and I r^oice 
that it allows me to dismiss a tonic so truly painful, 
111 ordinary cases, the jealousies of authnn may afhird 
legitimate matter for amusement and ridicule; but 
where, i» Hrcmiufaucea to tacrnl, there has been such 
a melancholy departure from that dignified benignity 
of temper, and that generous approval of kindred 
genius which liad been exhibited w all former occa- 
sloqs, consecrating a great name tb our vmcration, 
^ shaddliu a mUd lustre upon the severcwpursuits 
o! science, there is room for nothing hut mortification 
and regret. 

who would not laugh if such a man there he. 

Who would not weep if Atticus were he 1 


+ In his preliminary leetuie, after his appointment, 
he introduced, as is usual in siieli eases, some remarks 
res]iccting the circumstanees of his aiqiearanre, oiid the 
eh.-iraeterof his prcdcct'ssois, whieli, not being applic¬ 
able but in the nrst lecture after an appointment, were, 
in the succeeding years, laid aside. These remorks, 
though they could not with propriety be introduced 
into tlie lectures, are well worthy of being preserved, 
nnd I am happy in being able to present them to the 
reader. 

“ Two of the most illustrious of my predecessors 
are yet alive. One of them, long retired from aca¬ 
demic labours, in the enjoyment of a repose dicniilcd 
by old age, and virtue, and literary glory, Is known 
to you, perhaps, only as an author. Yet the hisbinan 
of Rome, and the author of the Kssay on Civil t>ocIcty, 
has not trusted his glory to those works alone. In 
consigninohis fame to posterity, he has availed him¬ 
self of liisiabours in this place; and, in his System of 
Moral and Political Philosophy, has given to tha 
world a splendid memorial of his academic eminence. 
Of the impression, however, which hu lectures pro¬ 
duced on the minds of those who heard them, and of 
the consequent interest which they attracted to his 
subject, I can spe^ only from the report of his friends 
and pumli. 

“ It is not so with his illustrious successor, now iin- 
Ibrtunately retired from the active exertions of that 
chair which he so long and so gloriously filled. Of ail 
which he was in this place, 1 can speak from more 
than report,—from those feelings which I have shared 
in oommon with his whole auditory, and which many 
of you, probably, have had tlie happiness to partake. 
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page was originally left blank, and many 
of these alternate pages were afterwards 
filled with new matter. The manuscript 
contmns numerous interlineations; some¬ 
times even four lines are to be found between 
those which were originally written, though 
these were not at a considerable distance. Not¬ 
withstanding this, they are written with such 
distinctness, that it is believed that after much 
care and attention this edition is printed al ■ 
most verbatim et literatim. As the lectures 
were not prepared for the press, they do not 
appear without some of the disadvantages of 
posthumous publications. There is an awk¬ 
wardness in some of the forms of expression 
that immediately presents itself to the eye; 
though even this has a certain value, as af¬ 
fording evidence of perfect genuineness. 
The recapitulatory statements also, being in¬ 
tended fitr the convenience of the auditors 
for whom the lectures were prepared, are not 
always to be found where the nature of the 
subject might suggest. It may be added, 
that the style occasionally bears the marks of 
the circumstances in which the author was 
placed; and the want of the benefit of notes 
may sometimes be experienced. Some 
other imperfections might perhaps be men- 

It Is impossible for me—if, on an orc.ision like the 
present, 1 may be allowed to refer to my own feelings 
—It IS impossible for nie to forget the time when 1 sat 
where you now sit, and when nil the wonders and all 
tliedeligliU of intellectual philosophy were first re¬ 
vealed to me, by that luminous reason, which enuld 
hate Riven perspicuity eten to the obscuiest seieiiee, 
and that eloipieiiec, tthieh must ^ave rendered any 
scicnee dclightlul. 

“ Theie IS in every bosom some love of truth, as 
there is a love of light in every eye that Is capable of 
vision. But the perniaiient elfbet of Indifference, or 
zealous interest, tvhieh truth produces in the mind, 
dv|iends as much on the mode in which knowledge is 
eomniuiiieated, as on the knowledge itself. In this 
rcsfieet, science is truly like that common sunshine, 
III which It has been so often compared. It is not in 
the mere intensity of light that the charm consials. 
The chief eneh.'inttiieiit is in the diversity of colours 
into which it flows, adotnl hit every object which it en¬ 
ables iis to prrcelre. And though it would have been 
no small blessing of nature to nave poured light on 
the eye of man, though all had been one wliitcness, 
distinguishing objects only as more or less brilliant, how 
much more gracious is her bounty, when she spreads, 
in inexhaustible profusion of tints, her innumerable 
blossoms at our feet,—when she can bid us look to the 
valley, and the rock, and tiie forest, and the oeena, 
and tnc heavens, and enjoy, in all its magnificent varie¬ 
ties, that radiance, ftoin which, in its undivided splcn- 
duiir, the eye must soon have turned away, with 
weariness anci pain. 

“ In this happy art, of throwing, on every subject 
which he treated, not light alone, but those colours 
which render light itself enchanting, Mr. Stewart was 
finliiently successful. Yet tiie great merit of his lec¬ 
tures was something mure than this. It was not the 
mere statement of a senes of truths in most lucid or¬ 
der, and the decoration of these with a rich and varied 
profusion of Imagery and appropriate expression, but 
an ekxiucnce of a tilgher hitiii i thdi eloquence of emo¬ 
tion, Uie most animating because Itself the most ani¬ 
mat^, to which genius Indeed is necessary, but which 
gemus alone is incapable of producing. There are 
many most profound reasonen, who lay down their 


tioiied, but are all of minor importance, 
and do not in any degree affect the essential 
excellences. Indeed, considering the cir¬ 
cumstances under which the work appears, 
it is matter of admiration that the defects 
should be so trivial; and that lectures, pos¬ 
sessing so great and varied merits, should 
have been printed in the form in which the^ 
were prepared for the purposes of academi¬ 
cal instruction, without requiring any altera¬ 
tion, is altogether without a parallel. For 
metaphysied acuteness, profound and liberal 
views, refined taste, varied learning, and phi¬ 
losophical eloquence, all under the guidance 
of a spirit breathing the purest philanthropy 
and piety, they may challenge comparison 
with any work that was ever published; and 
though the admirers of Dr. Brown may re¬ 
gret that they should not have received his 
ia.st coirectiolis, the circumstance is of little 
real importance either to their value or to his 
own fame ; for it may be safely predicted, that 
even in their present form they will always 
continue a splendid monument of Dr. Brown’s 
academical exertions, and be considered one 
of the most valuable accessions that was ever 
made to the Philosophy of Mind. 


serin; of arguments so demonstratively, and yet so 
coldly, that our assent, which wc eaiinot withhiild 
from them, may almost be said to be reluctant i and 
there arc many most Ingenious rhctoiielans who know 
liow to adorn whatever they write or say, with orna¬ 
ments so rich and so faulthss, that we almost feci it a 
sort of injustice not to be delighted with them, and 
who want nothing to prove them truly eloquent, but 
the sympathy of tliose whom they address. Far dif¬ 
ferent was the elnqiienec of Mr. Stewart. Even in 
treating of subjects abstract and severe in themselves, 
It made itself truly felt, as ilogvetice of the heart. It 
did not merely convlnrr of truth, but it tmprreted 
with the conviction. It assimilated, while the magic 
lasted, every mind to Its own ardour, and thus jiro- 
duemg that philosophic spirit, which is better than 
philosophy, led the mind beyond the mere acijui- 
cscnncc of the moment, to dwell on the subjerU which 
it loved, and examine and discover for itM-lf. 

“ On the loss which you have spffered, and wliich the 
llnlversilyhassutfered, by the retirement of iny illustri¬ 
ous colleague, it is unneressary to enlarge. Hut tliere is 
some comfort in thinking that he is not wholly lo.st to 
us; that in his retirement he will continue that great 
olHce of instruction, winch he Iiegan and iiriaecutcd 
so indefatigahly in this place; and that, in his writings, 
we shall still be partakers of all that eloquence whKn 
outlives tlic moment. 

" In tiie perusal o£,|the works, with which his lei¬ 
sure cannot f<ul to civ'ch us, you may truly coiiceivo 
yourselves a.s listening to him still; not indeed in a 
narrow auditory, but with that great audience of man¬ 
kind, in wbieh, from the long series of gcncraiioiis 
that are yet toexist, patriots and piillosuphcTs are listen¬ 
ing with you, inspired and animated to virtue by Die 
same truths, with which he instructs, and warms, and 
unties his contemporaries. ■ Neque cnim debet o|ieri- 
ua ejus obesse, quod visit. An si Inter cos quos 
nunquam vidimus floruisset, non solum libros eJus, 
;eruinetiam imagines oonquireremus, ejiiKlem nunc 
honor prKscntis et gratia quasi satietate langucscct I 
At hoc pravum malignumquc eat, non admirari honu- 
nem admiratione dignissiinum, quia vidcre, alloqui, 
aiiditc, complccti, nec laudare tantum, verum etum 
amars uontingit.' 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


LECTURE L— (Introduction.) 


Gentlemen, 

The subject, on which we are about to en¬ 
ter, and which is to engage, I trust, a consi¬ 
derable portion of your attention for many 
months, is tk Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
—not that speculative and passive philosophy 
only, which inquires into the nature of our in¬ 
tellectual part, and the mysterious connexion 
of this with the body which it animates, but 
that practical science, which relates to the du¬ 
ties, and the hopes, and the great destiny of 
man, and which, even in analyzing the powers 
of his understanding, and tracing all the vari¬ 
ous modifications of which it is individuallysus- 
ceptible, views it chiefly as a general instru¬ 
ment of good-—an instrument by which he 
may have the dignity of co-operating with his 
beneficent Creator, by spreading to others the 
knowledge, and virtue, and happinesa which he 
is qualified at once to enjoy and to difiiise. 

“ Philosophy," says Seneca, “ is not formed 
for artificial show or delight It has a higher 
office than to free idleness of its languor, and 
wear away and amuse the long hours of a day. 
It is that which forms and fashions the soul, 
which gives to life its disposition and order, 
which points out M'hat it is our duty to do» 
what it is our duty to omit It sits at the 
helm, and, in a sea of perils, directs the course 


of those whoarewandering through the waves." 
“ Non est philosophia populate artificium, nec 
ostentationi paratum; non in verbis sed in re¬ 
bus est Nec in hoc adhibetur ut aliqua ob- 
lectatione consumatur dies, ut dematur otio 
nausea. Animum format etfabricat, vitam 
disponit actiones rent, agenda ct omittenda 
demonstrat sedet adgubemaculum, et perau- 
cipitia fluctuontium duigit cursum."* 

Such, unquestionably, is die great practical 
object of all philosophy. If it increase the hap¬ 
piness and virtue of human kind, it must be d- 
lowed to have fulfiOed, to human beings, the 
noblest of earthly ends. The greatness of this 
primarv object Wever, perhaps fixed too ex¬ 
clusively the %tention of (he moral inquirers 
of antiquity, who, in considering man as capa¬ 
ble of virtue and happiness, and in forming 
nice and subtle distinctions as to his supreme 
good, and the means by which he might at. 
tain it, seem almost to have neglected the con¬ 
sideration of his intellectual'nature, as an ob¬ 
ject of mere physical science. Hence it hap- 
pens, that, while the systems of ancient phi¬ 
losophy exhibit, in many instances, a dignity of 
moim sentiment as high, or almost as high, ai 
the unassisted reason of man could be supposed 
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to reach, and the defects of which we perhaps 
disrover only by the aid of that purer light, 
which was not indulged to them, they can 
scarcely be said to have left us a single analysis 
of the complex phenomena of thou^t and feel¬ 
ing. By some of them, indeed, especially by 
the Peripatetics and Stoics, much dialectic sub¬ 
tlety was empbyed in distinctions, tliat may 
aeem at first to involve such an an^ysis ; but 
even these distinctions were verbal, or little 
more than verbal. The analytical investiga- 
tion of the mind, in all its complexity of pern 
ceptions, and thoughts, and emotions, was re¬ 
served to form almost a new science in the 
oonmrehensive philosophy of far later years. 

lb however, during the fiotirishing periods of 
Greek and Roman letters, this intellectual ana¬ 
lysis was little cultivated, the department of the 
philosophy of the mind which relates to prac¬ 
tical ethics, was enriched, as I have said, by 
moral speculations the most splendid and sub¬ 
lime. In those ages, indera, and in coun¬ 
tries in which no revealed will of Heaven hud 
pointed out and sanctioned one unerring rule 
of right, it is not to be wondered at, that, to 
those who were occupied in endeavouring to 
trace and ascertain such a rule in the moral na¬ 
ture of man, all other mental inquines should 
have seemed .omporatively insignificant. It 
is even pleasing thus to find the most im¬ 
portant of all inquiries regsirded as truly the 
most important, and minds of the highest ge¬ 
nius, in reflecting on their own constitution, 
so richly diversified and adorned with an al¬ 
most infinite variety of funns of thought, dis¬ 
covering uotliing, in all this splendid variety, 
so worthy of investigation, as the conduct which 
it is fitting for man to pursue. 

But another period was soon to fuUow, a pe¬ 
riod in whidh ages of long and dreary ignorance 
were to be followed by ages of futile labour, as 
long and dreary. No beautiful moral specula¬ 
tion s were then to compensate the jioverty of in¬ 
tellectual science. But morality, and even reli¬ 
gion itself, were to be degraded, as little more 
than technical terms of a cold and unmeaning 
logic. The knowledge of our mental fiame 
was then, indeed, professedly cultivated with 
most assiduous zeal; and if i^uch technical 
phraseology, and much contentibn, were sulfi- 
cient to constitute or claborato science, that 
assiduous zeal might well desert to have been 
rewarded with so honourable a name. But 
what reasonable hope of a progress truly scien¬ 
tific could be formed, when to treat of the phi¬ 
losophy of mind was to treat of every thing but 
of the mind and its affections; when some of 
the most important questions, with respect to 
it, were, Whether its essence were distinct from 
its existence^ whether its essence therefore 
might subsist, when it liad no actual exist¬ 
ence t and wimt were all the qualities inherent 
in it as a nonenKity P In morals, i^ether ethics 
wefs an art or a science ? whether, if tlie mind 
had freedom of choice, this independent will be 


an entity or a quiddity ? and whether we should 
say, with a dozen soioolmen, that virtue ia 
good, because it has intrinsic goc^ess, or, 
with a dozen more, that it has this intrinsic 
goodness, because it is good ? 

In natural theology, questions of equal mo¬ 
ment were contested with equal keenness and 
subtlety; but tbey related less to the Deity, of 
whose nature, transcendent as it is, the whole 
universe may be considered as in some degree 
a faint revelation, than to those sjuritual mi¬ 
nisters of his power, of whose very existence 
nature affords no evidence, and of whom reve¬ 
lation itsdf may be said to teach us little but 
the mere existence. Whetlier angels pass from 
one point of space to another, without passing 
through the iiitennediate points ? whether they 
con visually discern objects in the dark ? whe¬ 
ther more than one can exist at the same mo¬ 
ment in the same physical point ? whether they 
can exist in a perfect vacuum, with any rela¬ 
tion to the absolute incorporeal void ? and whe¬ 
ther, if an angel were in vaKio, the void could 
still truly be termed perfect?—Such, or simi¬ 
lar to these, were the great inquiries in that 
department of Natural Theology, to which, as 
to a separate science, was g^ven the nsme of 
Angelography; and of the same kind were the 
principal inquiries with respect to the Deity 
himself, not so much an examination of the 
evidence which nature affords of his self-exist¬ 
ence, mid power, and wisdom, and goodness, 
those sublime qualities which even our weak¬ 
ness cannot contemplate without deriving some 
additional dignity from the very greatness which 
it adores, os a solution of more subtle points, 
whether he exist in imaginary space as much as 
in the space that is real ? whether he can cause 
a mode to exist ivithout a substance? whether, 
in knowing all things, he knows univcrsals, or 
only things singular?, and whether he love a 
possible unexisting angel better than an actually 
existing insect ? 

“ Lidignandum de isto, non disputandum 
est.”—“ Sed non debuit hoc nobis esse propo- 
situm argutadisserere,* et iihilosophiani in has 
angustias ex sua majestatc detiahere. Quanto 
satins cst, ire aperta via et recta, quam sibi ipsi 
flexus disponere, quos cum magna molestia de- 
beas relegere ?”+—“ Why waste ourselves,” 
says the Scame eloquent moralist ; “ why tor¬ 
ture and waste om’selves in questions, which 
there is more real subtlety in despising than 
In solving?”—“ Quid te torques et moccras, 
in ea quiestione quam subtiliusestcontempsisse 
quam solvere ?"j: 

From the necessity of such inquiries we are 
now fortunately freed. The fiivolous solem¬ 
nities of argument^ which, in the disputations 
of Scotists and Thomists, and the long con¬ 
troversy of the believers and rejecters of the 


• argutiag terere. Lett mr. 
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unhreraal apartt rot. rendered human ignorance 
BO very proud of its temporarv triumphs over 
human ignorance, at length are hushed for ever 
an^ BO precarious is dl that ^ory, of whici 
men are the dispensers, that the most subtle 
works, which for ages conferred on their au« 
thors a reverence more than praise, and almost 
worship, would now scarcely find a philosophic 
adventurer, so bold as to avow them finr his 
own. 

The pn^ess of intellectual philosophy may 
indeed, os vet, have been less considerable than 
u'as to be hoped under its present better au> 
spices. But it is not a little, to have escaped 
from a labyrinth, so very intrimte, and so very 
dark, even though we should have done no* 
thing more than advance into sunshine and an 
open path, with a long journey of discovery 
still before us. We have at last arrived at 
the importaitt truth, which now seems so very 
obvious a one, that the mind is to he known 
best by observurion of the series of changes 
which It presents, and of all the circumstances 
which precede and follow these; that, in at¬ 
tempting to explain its phenomena, therefore, 
we should know what those phenomena are; 
and that we might as well attempt to discover, 
by logic, unaided by observation or experi* 
mont, the various colomed rays that enter into 
the composition of a sunbeam, as to discover, 
by dialectic subtleties, a priori, the various 
feelings that enter into the composition of a 
single thought or passion. 

The mind, it is evident, may, like the body 
to which it is united, or the inatcrud objects 
which surround it, be considered simply as 
substance possessing certain qualities, suscep¬ 
tible of various oiTections or modifications, 
wliich, existing successively as momentaiy states 
of the mind, constitute all the phenomena of 
thought imd feeling. The general circumstan¬ 
ces in which these changes of state succeed 
each other, or, in other words, the laws of their 
succession, may be pointed out, and the phe¬ 
nomena arranged in various classes, according 
us they may resemble each other, in the cir¬ 
cumstances that precede or follow them, or in 
other circumstances of obvious analogy. There 
is, in short, la science that may be termed men¬ 
tal physiology, as there is another science re¬ 
lating to the structure and offices of our cor- 
pored frame, to which the term physiology is 
more commonly applied ; and as, by observa¬ 
tion and experiment, we endeavour to trace 
those series of changes which are constantly 
taking place in our material part, from the first 
moment of animation to the moment of death; 
so, by observation, and in soma measure also by 
experiment, we endeavour to trace the scries 
of changes that take place in the mind, fugi¬ 
tive as these successions are, and rendered 
doubly perplexing by the reciprocal combina¬ 
tions into which they flow. The innumerable 
changes, corporeal and mental, wc reduce, by 
generalizing, to a few classes; and we speak, 


in reference to the mind, of its fiunilties or 
functions of perception, memory, reason, as 
we speak, in reference to the body, of its ffinc* 
tions of respiratitm, circulatkni, nutrition. This 
mental physiology, in which ^e mind is con¬ 
sidered eimply as a substance endowed widi 
certain susceptibilities, andvaricnttly affected 
or modified in ccmsequence, will demand of 
coune our first inquiry; and I trust that the 
intellectual anakses, into which we sl^ be 
led by it, will afford results that will repay the 
labour of persevering attention, which t^ 
may often require from you, 

In one veiy important respect, however, the 
inquiries, relating to the physiology of mind, 
di^ from those which r^te to the physio¬ 
logy of our animal frame. If we could render 
ourselves acquainted with the intimate struc¬ 
ture of our bodily oigans, and all the changes 
which take place, in the exercise of their va¬ 
rious functions, our labour, with respect tq 
them, might be said to terminate. But though 
our intellectiud analysis were perfect, so that 
we could distingui^, in our most complex 
thought or emotion, its constituent elements, 
and trace with exactness the series of simpler 
thoughts which have progressively given rise 
to them, other inquiries, equally or still more 
important, would remain. We do not know 
all which is to be known of the mind when we 
know all its phenomena, as we know oil which 
can be known of matter, when we know the 
appearances which it presents, in every situa¬ 
tion in which it is possible to place it, and the 
manner in which it then acts or is acted upon 
by other bodies. When we know that man 
certain affections and possions, there still 
remains the great inquiiy, as to the propriety 
or impropriety of those passions, and of the 
conduct to which they lead. We have to con¬ 
sider, not merely how he is capable of acting, 
but also, whether, acting in the manner sup¬ 
posed, he would be fulfilling a duty or perpe¬ 
trating a crime. Every enjoyment which man 
can confer on man, and every evil, which he 
can reciprocally inffict or suffer, thus become 
objects of two sciences—^first of that intellec¬ 
tual analysis which traces the happiness and 
misery, in theirvorious forms and sequences, as 
mere phenomena or states of the substance 
mind;—and settandly, of that ethical judg¬ 
ment, which measiues our approbation and dis¬ 
approbation, estimating, with more than judi. 
cial scrutiny, not merely what is done, but what 
is scarcely thought in secrecy and silence, and 
discriminating some element of moral good or 
evil, in all the physical good and evil, which it 
is in our feeble power to execute, or in our 
itill frailer heart, to conceive and desire. 

To this second department of inquiiy, be- 
ong the doctrines of general ethics. 

But, though ^an were truly impressed with 
the grea%doctrine of moral obligation, and truly 
desirous, in conformity with it, of increasing, 
ns far as his individual influence may extend. 
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the Bum of genenl happiness, he may still err 
bithe selection of the means which he employs 
for this benevolent purpose. So essential is 
knowledge, if not to virtue, at least to all 
the ends of virtue, that, without it, benevo¬ 
lence itself, when accompanied with pow¬ 
er, may be as destructive and desolating as 
intentional tyranny; and, notwithstanding the 
great principles of progression in human affairs, 
die whole native vigour of a state maybe kept 
down for ages, and the comfort, and prosperi¬ 
ty, and active industry of unexisting millions' 
be blasted by regulations, which, in the inten¬ 
tion of their generous projectors, were to stim¬ 
ulate those very energies which they repressed, 
nnd to relieve that very misery which they 
rendered irremediable. It therefore becomes 
an inquiry of paramount importance, what are 
the means best calculated for producing the 
greatest amount of social good ? By what or¬ 
dinances would public prosperity, and all the 
virtues which not merely adoni that prosperity, 
but produce it, be most powerfully excited and 
maintained ? This political department of our 
science, which is in truth only a subdivision, 
though a very important one, of general prac¬ 
tical ethics, comprehends, of course, the in- 

! [tiirieB as to the relative advantages of different 
brms of government, and the expediency of 
the various contrivances which legislative wis¬ 
dom may have established, or maybe supposed 
to establish, for the happiness and defence of 
nations. 

The inquiries, to which I have as yet allu¬ 
ded, relate to the mind, considered simply os 
an object of physiological investigation; or to 
man, considered in his moral relations to a com¬ 
munity, capable of deriving benefit from his 
virtues and knowledge, or of suffering by his 
errors and his crimes. But there is another 
more important relation in which the mind is 
still to be viewed—that relation which connects 
it with the Almighty Being to whom it owes 
its existence. Is man, whose frail generations 
beginand pass away, butoneof the links of an in¬ 
finite chain of beings like himself, uncaused, and 
coetemal with that self-existing world of which 
he is the feeble tenant? or. Is he the offspring 
of an ull-creatii^ Power, that adapted him to 
nature, and nature to him,-pformcd, together 
with the magnificent scene'of things around 
him, to enjoy its blessings, and to adore, with 
the gratitude of happiness, the wisdom and 
goodness from which they flow ? What attri¬ 
butes, of a Being so transcendent, may human 
reason presume to explore ? and, VlTiat homage 
will be most suitable to his immensity and 
our nothingness ? Is it only for an existence 
of a few moments, in this passing scene, that 
he has formed us ? or, Is there something with¬ 
in us, over which death has no power; some¬ 
thing, that prolongs and idtntifies the con- 
. ciousness of all which wc have dondOn earth,. 
and that, after the mortality of the body, may | 
yet be a subjeci of the moral gmernment of | 


God ? When compared with these question^ 
even the sublimest physical inquiries ere com¬ 
paratively insignificant They seem to differ, 
as it has been said, in their remtive importance 
and digiuty, almost as philosophy itself differs 
from the mechanical arts that are subservient 
to it “ Quantum inter philosophiam interest 
et cteteras artes; tantum interesse existimo 
in ipsa pbilosophia, inter illam partem quae ad 
homines, et l^c quae ad Debs spectat AU 
tior est hapc et animosior; multum permisit 
sibi; non fuit oculis contenta. Majus esse 
quiddam suspicata est, ac pulchrius, quod ex¬ 
tra conspcctum natura posuisset ”• It is when 
ascending to these sublimer objects, that the 
mind seems to expand, as if already shaking 
off its earthly fetters, and returning to its 
source; and it is scitrcely too much to 
say, that the delight which it thus takes in 
things divine is an internal evidence of its own 
divinity. “ Cum ilia tetigit, aiitur, crescit; 
ac, velut vinculis liberatus, in origincm redit. 
Et hoc habet ai'gumentum divinitatis sure, 
quod ilium divina dclcctant.” 

I have thus briefly sketched the various im¬ 
portant inquiries, W’hich the philosophy of 
mind, in its most extensive sense, may be said 
to comprehend. The nature of our spiritual 
being, as displayed in all the phenomena of 
feeling and thought; the ties which bind us 
to our fellow-men, and to our Creator; and 
the prospect of that unfading existence, of 
which life is but the first dawning gleam;— 
such arc the great objects to which, in the de¬ 
partment of your studies committed to my 
charge, it will be my office to guide your at¬ 
tention and curiosity. The short period of 
the few months to which my course is neces¬ 
sarily limited, will not, indeed, allow me to 
prosecute, with such full investigation as I 
should wish, every subject tliat may present 
itself in so various a range of inquiry. But 
even these few months, I flatter myself, will 
be sufficient to introduce you to all which it is 
most important for you to know in the science, 
and to give such lights as may enable you, in 
other hours, to explore, with success, the pros¬ 
pects that here, perhaps, may only have open¬ 
ed on your view. It is not, 1 trust, with the 
labours of a single season that such inquiries, 
on your part, arc to terminate. Amid the 
varied occupations and varied pleasures of 
your future years,—in the privacy of domestic 
enjoyment, as much as in the busier scenes 
of active exertion,—the Studies on which you 
are about to enter must often rise to you again 
with something more than mere remembrance; 
because there is nothing that can give you in¬ 
terest, in any period or situation of your life, 
to which they are not related. The science 
of mind is tne science of yourselves; of all 


• Sonm Nat. Quant. Lib. 1 Pret. 
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who surround you; every thing which you 
enjoy or suffer, or hope or fear: so truly the 
science of your very being, that it will be 
impossible for you to look back on the feeU 
ings of a single hour, without constantly re¬ 
tracing phenomena that have been here, to a 
certain extent, the subjects of your analysis 
and arrangement. The thoughts and faculties 
of your own intellectual frame, and all which 
you admire as wonderful in the genius of 
others; the moral obligation, which, os obey¬ 
ed or violated, is ever felt by you with delight 
or with remorse; the virtues, of which you 
think as often as you think of those whom you 
love; and the vices, which you view with ab¬ 
horrence, or with pity; the traces of divine 
goodness, which never can be absent fi'om 
yoiu- view, because there is no object in na¬ 
ture which does not exhibit them; the feeling 
of your dependence on the gracious Po^ver 
that formed you; and the anticipation of a 
state of existence more lasting than that 
which is measured b^ the few beatings of a 
feeble pulse; these m their perpetual recur¬ 
rence, must often recal to you the inquiries 
that, fn this place, engaged your early atten. 
tion. It will be almost as little possible for 
you to abandon wholly such speculations, as 
to look on the familiar faces of your home 
with a forgetfulness of every hour which they 
have mode delightful, or to lose all remem¬ 
brance of the very language of your infancy, 
that is every moment sounding in your ears. 

Though I shall endeavour, therefore, to 
give as full a view as my limits will permit of 
all the objects of inquiry which ore to come 
before us, it will be my chief wish to awake 
in you, or to cherish, a love of these sublime 
inquiries tliemsclves. There is a philosophic 
sjiirit which is far more valuable than any li¬ 
mited acquirements of philosophy; and the 
cultivation of which, therefore, is the most 
precious advantage that can be derived from 
the lessons and stucUes of many academic 
years:—a spirit, which is quick to pursue 
whatever is within the reach of human intel¬ 
lect ; but which is not less quick to discern 
the bounds that limit every human inquiry, 
and which, therefore, in seeking much, seeks 
only what man may learn ;—^which knows 
how to distinguish what is just in itself from 
what is merely accredited by illustrious names; 
adopting a truth which no one has sanctioned, 
and rejecting an error of which all approve, with 
the same calmness os if no judgment were op¬ 
posed to its own:—but which, at the same 
time, alive, with congenial feeling, to every 
intellectual excellence, and candid to the 
weakness from w'hich no excellence is wholly 
privileged, can dissent and confute without 
triumph, as it admires without envy; applaud¬ 
ing gladly whatever is worthy of applause in 
a rival system, and venerating the very genius 
which it demonstrates to have erred. 

Such is that philosophic temper to which. 


in the various disaissions that ore to occupy 
us, it wiU be my priranpel ambition to form 
your minds; with a view not so much to 
what you are at present, oa to what you ara 
^rvrards to become. You are now, indeed, 
only entering on a acience, of whidh, by many 
of you, perluqis, the very elements have never 
once been r^arded aa aulijects of speculative 
inqui^. You have mudi, therefore, to learn, 
even in learnii^ only what others have thought 
But I should be unwilling to regard you as 
the passive receivers of a system of opinions, 
content merely to rememba whatever mix¬ 
ture of truths and ertora may have obt^ed 
pur easy assent 1 cannot out look to you 
m pur maturer character, as yourselves the 
philosopherB of other years; as those who are, 
perhaps, to add to science many of its richest 
truths, which as yet are latent to every mind, 
and to free it from many errors, in which on 
one has yet suspected even the possibility of 
illusion. The spirit which is itself to become 
productive in pu, is, therefore, the spirit whidi 
I wish to cultivate; and happy, as I shall al¬ 
ways be, if I succeed in conveying to you that 
instruction which it is my duty to cummuni> 
cate, I shall have still more happiness if I can 
flatter myself, that, in this very instruction, I 
have trained you to habits of thought, which 
may enable you to enrich, with your own splen¬ 
did discoveries, the age in which you live, and 
to be yourselves the instructors of all the ge¬ 
nerations that are to follow you. 


LFXTURE II. 

aELATION OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF MtNO TO 
THE SCIENCES. 

In niy former Lecture, Gentlemen, I gave 
you a slight sketch of the departments into 
which the Philosophy of Mind divides itself, 
comprehending, in thejfirst place, The physi¬ 
ology of the mind, considered as a substance 
capable of the various modifications, or states, 
which constitn^, as they succeed each other, 
the phenomena of thought and feeling; ae- 
condlff, The doctrines of general ethics, as to 
the obligation, under which man lies, to in: 
crease and extend, as widely as possible, the 
happiness of all that live; thirdly, The poli¬ 
tical doctrines as to the mqgns which enable 
him, in society with his fellow-men, to furthiT 
most successfully, and with the least risk of fu¬ 
ture evil, that happiness of all, which it is the 
duty of each individually to wish and to pro¬ 
mote ; and, fourthhj, The doctrines of natural 
theoloOT, as t9the e3d6tence and attributes of 
that latest of Beings, under whose moral 
government we live, and the foundations of 
our confidence that death is only a change of 
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ptos^ress, mast b« Immaliatoljr endent to thosi M»d must alvmya ccmtmue to 
who consider for a moment on what discovery science, as truly as the mn m wt nsrtienur 
dspmida; the progress of science being obvi' department of nature of wmcn we {^nmnma 
ously nothing more toan a series of individua are observed and compared. Bitfitmay he 
dkcoveiies, end the number of discoveries va- said,-—We are ch^i^ we areastronmnmi^ 
XKDg with the powers of the individual intel without studying the philosophy of mii^ And 
loct The same phenomena which were pre^ true it certainly is, that were are ei^Uent aa> 
sent to the mind of Newton, had been present tronomers, and excellent cbymists, wto have ne- 
hmumerable times befOTe, not to the under ver paid any peculiar attention to mteuectoal 
stanihi^ of philosophers only, but to the very philosophy. _Thc geneial principles of plulo« 
senses of the vulgar. Every thing was thf sophizing, which a more wMurate intellectiul 
same to him and to them, except the observ- philosopny had introduce^ have become fil¬ 
ing and reasoning minA To him olodb, hoW’ miliar to them without study. But those go- 
ever, they suggested those striking analogies, nend principles are not less the effect of that 
Iw which, on a comparison of all die known improved pliilosophy of mind, any more than 
(^umstances in both, he ventured to clasr astronomy and cliyraiatry themselves have now 
the force which retains the planets in their or- a less title to be considered as sciences; be¬ 
cause, from the general diffusion of knowledge 
those who have never professedly 


bits, with that which occasions the fall of 
pebble to the earth. 


" Havo ye not listen’d, while he bound the suns 
And planets to their spheres I the unequal task 
Of human kind till then. Oft had they roll'd 
O’er erring man the year, and oft disgraced 
The pride of schools. 

—He took his ardent flight 
Through the blue inflnite; and every star 
Which the clear concave of a winter s night 
Pours on the eye, or astronomic tube, 

Fai>«tretching, snatches ftom the dark abyss. 

Or such as fsfther in successive skies 
To fkney shine alone, at his approach 
Blazed into suns, the living centre each 
Of an harmonious system; all combined. 

And ruled unerring by that single power 
Which draws the stone projects to the ground.** 

It is recorded of this almost superhuman ge¬ 
nius, whose powers and attainments at once 
make us proud of our common nature, and 
humble us with our disparity, that, in acquir¬ 
ing the elements of geometiy, he ivas able, in 
a veiy laige proportion of cases, to pass imme¬ 
diately from theorem to theorem, by reading 
toe mere enunciation of each, perceiving, as 
it were intuitively, that latent evidence, which 
others areobliged dowly to trace through a long 
series of propositions. When the same theo¬ 
rem was enunciateA or the same simple phe- 


in society, 

studied either science, ore acquainted with many 
of their most striking truths. It is'gTaduaUy, 
and almost insensibly, that truths diffuse them¬ 
selves. At first admired and adopted by a 
few, who are able to compare the iiresent with 
toe past, and who gladly own them, os adA- 
tions to former knowledge,—from tiiera com¬ 
municated to a M'ider circle, who receive tliem 
without disriis.sion, as if familiar and long 
known ; and at length, in this widening pro¬ 
gress, becoming so nearly iiniversd, as dmost 
to seem effects of a natural instinctive law of 
human thought; like the light, which we read¬ 
ily ascribe to the sun, os it first flows directly 
from him, and forces his image on our sight, 
hut which, when reflected from object to ob¬ 
ject, soon ceases to'remind us of its origin, 
and seems almost to be a part of the very at¬ 
mosphere which we breathe. 

I am aware, that it is not to improvements 
in the mere philosophy of mind, that the great 
'eformation in our principles of physical in- 
]uiiy is commonly ascribed. Yet it is to this 
source—certainly at least to this source chiefly, 
that I would refer the origin of those better 


nomenon observed, the successions of thought, plans of philosophical investigation which have 
in his mind, were thus obviously Afferent from Astingmshed with so many glorious Ascoveriea 
toe successions of thought in other minds; but toe age in which we live, and the ages imrae. 


It IS easy to conceive the original susceptibili. 
ties of all minds such, as exactly to have cor¬ 
responded with those of the mbd of Newton. 
And if the minds of aU men, frJin the creation 
of the world, had been similar to the mind of 
Newton, is it possible to conceive, that toe 
state of any science would have been, at this 
moment, what it now is, or in any respect si¬ 
milar to what it now is, though the laws which 
regulate the physical changes in the material 
universe had eontiiiued unaltered, and no change 

---1 V..A •_1 . • • 1 . 


Aately preceding. When we think of the 
great genius of Lord Bacon, and of the iiiflu- 
snee of his admirable works, we are too apt 
o forget the sort of Afficulties which his ge- 
lius must have had to overcome, and to look 
lack to his rales of philosojphizing, os a sort of 
iltimate truths, discoverable by the mere per- 
ipicacity of his superior mind, without refer- 
mg them to those simple riews of nature in 
•elation to our faculties of discovery, from 
-’hich they were derived. The rales which he 


’—I • • 1 — . . . ^ AW luica III? 

^ mthe bimple onginal suscepu- ives us, cure rules of physical inveatigation s 

^ 1 • '« very natural for us, therefore, in csti- 

TJe laws of (he observing Md comparing mtmg their value, to think of the erroneous 
mmd, then, it must be admittra, hav%moA- hysical opinions which iH-eceded them, wito- 

ut paying sufficient attention to the fialse 
. ,, heories of intellect which had led to those 

• 1 honaon’* Po«n on u» DeaUi of Sir iinae Vewton cry physical absurAties. Lord Bacon, if he 
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in ioine degree tdo)atore» to uee hie own me¬ 
taphor, in oar inteBectaa) wenthip, me nor- 
tainlp the first vdw discovered dm extent, of 
our tdolatTf. ^ Bat we mart noA fbtget, fiiat 
the temple which he pniified, was not the tenh- 
ple of external nature, but the temple of the 
mind { that in its inmost mnctuaries were ell 
the idols which he overthrew; and that it was 
not tin these were removed, and the intellect 
prepared for the presence of a nobler divinity, 
that Truth would deign to unveil herself to 
adoration; as in the mysteries of those East¬ 
ern religimis, in which the first ceremony for 
admission to the worship of the god is the 
purification of the worshipper. 

In the course (tf our analysis of the intelleo- 
tual phenomena, we shall have frequent (q)- 
poitunities of remarking the influence, which 
errors with respect to these mere phenomena 
of mind rinist have had, on the contemporary 
systems of general physics, and on the spirit 
of the prevailing plans of inquiry. It may be 
enotwh to remark at present the influence of 
one fundamental error, which, as long os it re¬ 
tained its hold of the undeistniiding, must 
have rendered all its energies inefiectual, bv 
wasting them in the search of objects, which 
it never could attmn, because in truth they 
had no real existence,—^to the neglect of ob¬ 
jects that would have produced ^ very ad¬ 
vantage which was sought. 1 allude to the 
belief of the schools, in the separate cjustence, 
or entity as they technically termed it, of the 
various orders of universals, and the mode in 
which they conceived every acquisition of 
knowledge in reasoning, to take place, by the 
inter\’ention of certain intelligible forms or 
species, existing separately in the intellect, os 
the direct objects of thought; in the same 
manner as they ascribi'd simple percepdon 
to the action of species of another .order, 
which they termed sensible species,—the ima¬ 
ges of tilings derived indeed from objects 
without, but, when rfius derived, existing in¬ 
dependently of them. When we amuse oiu*- 
sclvcs with inquiring into the history of hu¬ 
man folly—that most comprehensive of all 
histories—^which indudes, at least for many 
i^es, the whole history of philosopity; or ra¬ 
ther, to use a w'ord more appropriate than 
amusement, when we read with r^-et the 
melancholy annals of genius aspiring to be 
pre-eminently frivolous, and industry labouring 
to be ignorant ,—we often discover absurdities 
of the grossest kind, which almost cease to be 
Bl)surdities, on account of other absurdities, pnv 
babiy as gross, whichaccoftipany them; and this 
is truly the case, in the grave cxtrava^ce of the 
lope of the schools. The scholastic mode of 
philosophizing, ridicu!ou.s as it now seems, 
was far from absunl, when taken in connex¬ 
ion with the scholastic philosophy. It was 
indeed the only mode of pro<»dure which 
t^t philosophy could consistently admit. To 


w knpwle&e, dngulaiitaa oaUtuii 
dan sdenriam.; and aat ti^ wbb tp be ob¬ 
tained from what they tersoed in te lU p b l^ 
—riee, e»a^ not in external things, but in 
mtdlect ttsdi|—4t must have seem^as A- 
•and to waoukr, in quest of knowl^lge, out ot 
foot regkm in which alone thev siqiposed it 
to erdst, and to seek it among tnii^ shigukr, 
as itwt^ now, to us, aemn nopelen and ab¬ 
surd, to found a system of pbyncxl truths on 
the contemplstion and cranparison nniver- 
sals. While this fiilse theory of mentd 
phenomena prevailed, was it possible, that the 
phenomena of matter shouU ^ve hem stuped 
on sounder principles of investigadon, when 
any better plm must have been absolutely in¬ 
consistent with the very theory of ihou^t? 
It >va8 in mind that the student of genetm na¬ 
ture was to seek his guidir^ Ikht, without 
which aU then vras darkness. The intellec¬ 
tual philosopher, if any such had then arisen, 
to Biudyse simpy the phenomeiu of thought, 
without any reference to general physics, would 
in truth have done more in that d^k age, for 
the benefit of every physical science, than if 
he had discovered a tnousand properties of as 
many different substances. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that an ac¬ 
curate view of the intellectual process of a^ 
straction could have been communicated to a 
veteran sage of the schools, at the very moment 
when he uus intently contemplating foe tree of 
Porphyry, in all its branches of species and 
genera, between the individual and the sum- 
mum genu»: end when he was preparing, per¬ 
haps, by this contemplation of a few univer- 
sals, to unfold all foe philosophy of colours, 
or of the planetary movements—^would the 
benefit which he received from this clearer 
riew of a single process of thought, have ter¬ 
minated in foe mere science of mind; or 
would not rather his new vievvs of mind have 
extended with a most important influence to 
his whole wide views of matter ? He must 
immediately have learned, that, in the whole 
tree of genera and species, the individual at 
the bottom of his scale was foe only real inde¬ 
pendent existence, and that all the rest, the 
result of certain comparisons of agreement or 
disagreemeiJi were simple modifications of his 
o\vn mind, not produced by any thing exist¬ 
ing in his intellect but by the very constitu¬ 
tion of his intellect itsqlf; the consideration of 
a number of individuals as of one species be¬ 
ing nofoin^ more than foe'feeling of their 
agreement in certmn respects, Mid foe feeling 
of this agreement being ns simple a result of 
foe observation of them together, as the per¬ 
ception of each, individually, ^va8 of its indi¬ 
vidual presence. It would surely have been 
impwsible ror him, \rifo this new and import¬ 
ant light, to return to his transcendental in¬ 
quiries, into entities, and quiddities, and sub¬ 
stantial forms i and foe simple discovery of a 
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better theory of abstractton, m a process of 
the mind, would thus have supplied the place 
of many rules of philosophizing. 

The philosophy of mind, then, we must ad¬ 
mit, di(t in former ages at least, exercise an 
important influence on general science; and 
are we to suppose that it has now no influ¬ 
ence? 

Even though no other advantage were to 
be obtained our present juster views of 
mind, than the protection which they give, 
from those gross errors of inquiry to which 
the philosophers of so long a senes of ages 
were exposed, this alone would surely be no 
slight gain. But, great as this advantage is, 
are we certain, that it is all which the nicest 
mental analysis can afford ; or rather, is it not 
possible at least, that we moy still, in our 
plans of physical investigation, be suffering un¬ 
der the influence of errors from which we 
should be saved, by still juster views of the 
faculties employed in eveiy physical inquiry? 

That we arc not aw'are of any such influ¬ 
ence, argues nothing; for, to suppose us aware 
of it, would be to suppose us acquainted with 
the very errors which mislead us. Aquinas 
and ScotuB, it is to lie presumed, and all their 
contentious followers, conceived themselves as 
truly in the right path of physical investigation, 
as we do at this moment; and, though we are 
free from their gross mistakes, there may yet 
be others of which we are the less likely to di¬ 
vest ourselves, from not having as yet the 
slightest suspicion of their existence. The 
quesrion is not, Whetlier our method of in¬ 
quiry be juster than theirs ?—^for, of our supe¬ 
riority in tliis respect, if any evidence of fact 
were necessary, the noble discoveries of these 
later yeant arc too magnificent a proof to al¬ 
low us to have any doubt; but, Whether our 
plan of Inquiry may not still be susceptible of 
improvements, of which we hitve now as little 
foresight, os the Scotists and Aquinists of the 
aiivantages which philosophy has received from 
the general prosecution of the inductive me- 
thotl? There is, indeed, no reason now to 
fear, that the observation of particular objects, 
with a view to general science, will be de¬ 
spised as incapable of giving any direct know¬ 
ledge, and all real science be confined to nni- 
versals. “ Singularium datur scmitia.” But, 
though a sounder view of one intellectual pro¬ 
cess may have banished from philosophy much 
idle contention, and directed inquiry to fitter 
objects, it surely does not therefore follow, 
tiut srbscqiient improvements in the philoso¬ 
phy of mind arc to be absolutely unavailing. 
On tire contrary, the presumption unquestion¬ 
ably is, that if, by understanding better the 
simple process of abstraction, we have freed 
ourselves from many errors in oui^rlans of in¬ 
quiry, a stdl dearer view of the nature aiKl li¬ 
mits of all the intellectual processes concerned 
in the disiwvery of truth, uiaylead to still juster 
views of philosophizing. 


Even at present, I cannot but think that we 
may trace, in no inconsiderable degree, the in¬ 
fluence of false notions, as to some of the phe¬ 
nomena of the mind, in misdirecting the spi¬ 
rit of our general philosophy. I allude, in par¬ 
ticular, to one very important intellectual pro¬ 
cess,—that by which we acquire our know¬ 
ledge of the relation on which all physics may 
be said to be founded. He must have paid 
little attention to the history t)f philosophy, 
and even to the philosophy of his own time, 
who does not perceive, how much the vague 
and obscure notions entertained of that inter¬ 
mediate tie, which is supposed to connect phe¬ 
nomena with each other, have tended to fa¬ 
vour the invention and ready admission of phy 
sical hypotheses, which o^erwise could not 
have been entertained for a moment;—^hypo¬ 
theses, which attempt to explain what is known 
by the introduction of what is unknown; as 
if successions of phenomena were rendered 
easier to be understood merely by being ren¬ 
dered more complicated. This very uiiphilo- 
sophic passion for complexity (which, unphi- 
losophic as it is, is yet the passion of many 
philosophers,) seems, to me, to arise, in a 
great measure, from a mysterious and false 
view of causation; as involving always, in 
every series of ehmges, the intervention of 
something unobserved, between the observed 
antecedent and the observed effect; a view oi 
which may very naturally be supposed to lead 
the mind, when it has observed no actual in¬ 
tervention, to imagine any thing, which is not 
absolutely absurd, that it may flatter itself 
with the jileasnre of having discovered a cause. 
It is unntTessary, however, to enlaige at pre¬ 
sent on this subject, as it ninst again come 
before ns; when you will perhaps see more 
clearly, how much the general diffusion of 
juster views, as to the nature and ori^n of our 
notion of the connexion of events, would tend 
to the simplification, not of our theories of 
mind only, hut, in a still higher degree, of our 
theories of matter. 

The observations already made, I trust, 
have shown how important, to the perfection 
of every science, is an accurate acquaintance 
with that intellectual medium, through which 
alone the objects of every science become 
known to us, and with those intellectual in¬ 
struments, by which, alike in every sciened, 
truth is to be detected and evolved. On this 
influence, which the philosophy of mind must 
always exercise on general philosophy, I liave 
dwelt the longer, because, impoitant as the 
relation is, it is one which we are peculiarly 
apt to forget; and file more apt to forget it, 
on account of that very excellence of the phy¬ 
sical sdences, to which it has itself essentially 
contributed. The discoveries, which reward 
our inquiry into the properties of matter, as 
now carried on, on principles better suited to 
the nature and limits of our powers of inves¬ 
tigation, are too splendid to allow us to look 
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back to the circumstances which prepared 
them at a distance; and we avail ourselves of 
rules, that are the result of lo^cal anidj^is, 
without reflecting, and almost without know¬ 
ing, that they are the result of any analysis 
wlutever. We are, in this respect, like navi¬ 
gators on the great ocean, who perform their 
voyage successfully by the results of observa¬ 
tions of which they are altogetlier ignorant; 
who look, with perfect confidence, to their 
compass and cha^ and think of the stars as 
useful only in those early ages, when the pilot, 
if he ventured from shore, had no other di¬ 
rectors of his course. It is only seme more 
skilful mariner who is still aware of dieir guid¬ 
ance ; and who knows how much he is indebt¬ 
ed to the satellites of Jupiter for the accuracy 
of that very chart, by which the crowds around 
him arc mechanically directing their course. 

The chief reason, however, for my dwelling 
BO long on this central and governing relation, 
which the philosophy of intellect bears to all 
other philosophy, is that 1 am anxious to im¬ 
press their relation strongly on your minds; 
not so much with a view to the importance 
which it may seem to give to the particular 
science that is to engage us together, as with a 
view to those other sciences in which you may 
alreatly have been engaged, or which may yet 
await you in the course of your studies. The 
consideration of mind, as universally pres<mt 
and presiding—at once the medium of all the 
knowledge which can be acquired, and the sub¬ 
ject of (dl the truths of which that knowledge 
<-onsists, gives, by its own unity, a sort of u- 
nity and additional dignity to the sciences, of 
which their scattered experiments and obser¬ 
vations would otherwise be unsusceptible. It 
is an unfurtunHt<' eflect of physicid inquiry, 
when exclusively devoted to the properties of 
external things, to render the mind, in our ima¬ 
gination, subordinate to the objects on which 
it is directed; the feculties are nothing, the ob¬ 
jects every thing. The very nation of such in¬ 
quiry leads us perpetually without to observe 
and arrange, and nothing brings us back to the 
observer and luranger within; or, if wc do 
occasionally cast an inquisitive glance on the 
phenomena of our thought, we bring bock 
with us what Bacon, in his strong language, 
calls “ the smoke and tarnish of the furnace;” 
—the mind seems, to us, to be broken down 
to the littleness of the objects which it has 
been habitually contemplating; and wc regard 
the faculties that measure earth and heaven, and 
that add infinity to infinity, witli a curiosity of 
no greater interest than t^t with which we in¬ 
quire into the angles of a crystal, or the fructifi¬ 
cation of amoss. ** Ludit istis animus,” says one 
of the most eloquent of the ancients, “Ludit is¬ 
tis animus, nonproficit; et philosophiain a fas- 
tigio deducit in planum.” To rest in research¬ 
es of this minute kind, indeed, if we were ab¬ 
solutely to rest in them, without any higher 
and profounder views, would truly be, as he 


says, to drag do^ philosophy from that pure 
eminence on which she sits, to the very dust 
of the phun on which we tread. To the in¬ 
quirer, however, whose mind has been pre- 
viously imbued with this first philosophy, and 
who has_ learned to trace, in the wonders of 
every science, the wonders of his own intel. 
lectual frame, there is no physical research, 
however minute its object, which does not at 
once elevate the mind, and derive elevation 
from it. Nothing is tndy humble, which can 
exercise faculties that are themselves sublime 

—Scorch, undUmayed, the dork profound, 

Where Nature works in secret; view the beds 
Of mineral treasure, and the eternal vault 
That bounds the hoary ocean | trace the forms 
Of atoms, moving with incessant cliange. 

Their elemental round: behold the se^ 

Of being, uid tlie eneivy of life. 

Kindling the mass with ever active flame; 

Then to the secrets of the working ihind 
Attentive turn; from dim oblivion call 
Iter fleet ideal btind: and bid them go 
Break through time's barrier, and o'ertake the hour 
That saw the heavens created; then declare. 

If aught were found in these external scenes 
To move thy wonder now.* 

In the physics of the material universe) 
there is, it must be owned, much that is truly 
worthy of our philosophic adminition, and of 
the sublimest exertions of pbiloscqihic genius. 
But even that material world will appear more 
admirable, to him who contemplates it, as it 
were from the height of his own mind, and 
who measures its infinity with the range of his 
own limited but aspiring faculties. He is un¬ 
questionably the philosopher most worthy of 
the name, who luiitcs to the most acciuate 
knowledge of mind, the most accurate know¬ 
ledge of all the physical objects amid which 
he is placed; who makes each science, to each, 
reciprocally a source of additional illumination; 
and who learns, from botli, the nobkist of all 
the lessons which they can pve,—^the know¬ 
ledge and adoration oi tluit divine Being, who 
has alike created, and adapted to each other, 
with an order so luumonius, the universe of 
matter and the universe of thought. 


tECTUEE III. 

1NFI.UE.VCE OF THE nm,OSOPHY OF bllND ON 
THE UNDERSXANDlNa. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I illnstra- 
ted, at great length, the relation which the 
philosophy of mind bears to all the other 
sciences, as the common centre of each. These 
sciences I represented, as, in their relation to 


* Akonside’s Pleasures of Imagmation, Book 1. v. S12 
—526. 
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the powers of discovery, that are exercised in 
then, truly arts, in all the various intellectiul 
proMBses, of which the artist is the same, and 
the instniments the same; and as, to the per¬ 
fection of any of the mechanical arts, it is es¬ 
sential, that we know the powers of the in- 
Btrements employed in it, so, in the inventive 
processes of science of every kind, it seems 
esaential to the perfection of the process, that 
we should know, as exactly as possible, the 
powers and the limits of those intellectual in- 
Btruments, which are exercised alike in all; 
that we may not waste our industiy, in at¬ 
tempting to accomplish with them what is im¬ 
possible to be accomplished, and at the same 
time may not despair of achieving with them 
any of the wonders to which they are truly 
adequate, if skilfully and perseveringly exerted; 
though we should have to overcome many of 
those difliculties which present themselves, as 
obstacles to every great effort, but w'hich are 
insurmountable, only to those w'ho despaii- of 
surmounting them. 

It was to a consideration of this kind, as to 
the primary importance of knowing the ques¬ 
tions to which our faculties are competent, 
that we are indebted for one of the most valu¬ 
able works in our science,—a work, which 
none can read even now, without being im¬ 
pressed with reverence for the great talents of 
Its author; but of which it is impossible to 
feel the whole value, without an acquaintance 
vvith the verbal trifling, and barren controver¬ 
sies, that still perplexed and obscured intel¬ 
lectual science at the period when it was writ- 


and disclaim all knowledge, because some 
things are not to be understood. It is of 
great use to the sailor, to know the length of 
Us Ime, though he cannot with it fadiom all 
the depths of the ocean. It is well he knows, 
that it is long enough to reach the bottom, at 
such places as are necessary to direct his voy¬ 
age, and caudon him against running upon 
shoals that may ruin him.—This was that 
which pve the first rise to this essay concern¬ 
ing the understanding. For I thought, that 
the first step towards satisfying several in¬ 
quiries the mind of man was very apt to run 
into, ^vtis to take a survey of our own under¬ 
standings, examine our own powers, and see 
to what livings they were adapted. Till t^t 
ivas done, I suspected we licgan at the wrong 
end, and in vain sought for satisfaction in a 
quiet and sure possession of truths that most 
concerned us, whilst we let loose our thoughts 
into the vast ocean of being, aS if all that 
boun(]le.ss extent were the natural and un¬ 
doubted possession of our vmderstandings.'— 
Thus men, extending their inquiries beyond 
their capac-ities, and letting their thoughts 
wander into those depths where they can find 
no sure footing, it is no wonder that they 
raise questions and multiply disputes, which, 
never coming to any clear resolution, ore pro¬ 
per only to continue and increase their doubts, 
niid to confirm them, at last, in perfect scep¬ 
ticism ; whereas, were the capacities of our un¬ 
derstandings well considered, the extent of our 
knowledge once discovered, and the horizon 
found, which sets the bounds between the en- 


ten. 

The work to which I allude, is tlie 
on the Human Understanding, to the compo¬ 
sition of which Mr Locke, in his prefiuie, 
states himself to have been led by an accidental 
conversation with some friends who liad met 
at Ins chamber. In the course of a discussion, 
which had no immediate relation to the sub¬ 
ject of the Essay, they found themselves un¬ 
expectedly embarrassed by difliculties tlwt ap- 
ptwed to rise on evc^ side, when, after many 
vain attempts to extricate Uiemselves from the 
doubts which perplexed them, it occurred to 
Mr Locke, that they had taken a wrong course, 
—that the inquiry in which they were en¬ 
gaged was probably one whi(gi was beyond 
the reoi-h of human fiieulties, and that their 
first inquiry should have been, into the na- 
tiue of the uudcrstiuiding itself, to asecrtuiii 
what subjects it tvas fit to explore and com¬ 
prehend. 

« When we know our own strength,” he 
remarks,« we shall the better know what to 
undertake with hopes of suceess: and when 
we have well surveyed the powers of oiu own 
minds, and made some estimate what we may 
e^ct fn>m them, we shall qgt be inclined 
either to sit still, and not set our thoughts on 
work at all, in (lc8|>air of knowing any thing; 
or, on the other side, question every thing, 


lightened and dark jiarts of things, between 
what is and what is not comprehensible by us, 
men would perhaps, with less scniplc acquiesce 
in the avowed ignorance of the one, and em¬ 
ploy their thoughts and discourse, with more 
advantage and satisfaction in the other.”* 
These observations of IMr Locke illustrate, 
very happily, the importance of a right view 
of the limits of our understanding, for directing 
our inquiries to the objects that ore truly with¬ 
in our reach. It is not the waste of intellect, 
as it lies torpid in the great multitude of oiu- 
race, that is alone to be regretted in relation 
to science, which, in better circumstances, it 
might improve and adorn. It is, in many cases, 
the very industry of intellect, busily exerted, 
but exerted in labours that must be profitless, 
because die objects, to which the labour is di¬ 
rected, arc beyond the reach of man. If half 
the zeal, and, I may add, even half the genius, 
which, during so many ages, were employed 
in attempting things impossible, had been 
pven to investigations, on which the tran¬ 
scendental inquirers of those times would 
certainly have looked down with contempt, 
there are many names that arc now mention- 


•^Eswy on ihe Human Undontandiim.-Introd. tert. 
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ed only with ridicule (Mr pity, for which w« 
should certainly have felt die same deep vene¬ 
ration which our hearts so readily offer to the 
names of Bacon and Newton; or perhaps even 
the great names of Bacon and Newton might, 
in comparison with them, have been only of 
secondary dimity. It was not by idleness that 
this high rarSk of instructors and benefactors 
of the world was lost, but b^ a blind activity 
more hurtful khan idleness itself. To those 
who never could have thought of numbering 
the population of our own little globe, it seem¬ 
ed an easy matter to number, with precise a- 
rithraetical accuracy, the tribes of angels, and 
to assign to each order of spiritual beings its 
separate duties, and separate dignities, with 
the emetness of some heraldic pomp; and, o- 
mid all those visible demonstrations of the 
Divinity which surround us wherever we turn 
our view, there were minds that could think, 
in relation td him, of evei^ thing but his wis¬ 
dom and goodness; as if He, who created us, 
and placed around us this magnificent system 
of things, were an object scarcely worthy of 
our reverence, till we had fixed his precise sta¬ 
tion in our logical categories, and had deter¬ 
mined, not the majestic relations which he 
bears to the universe, as created and sustain¬ 
ed by his bounty, but all the frivolous rela¬ 
tions which he con be imagined to bear to im¬ 
possibilities and nonentities. 

O, sons of earth! attempt ye rtill to Ti*e, 

Ry mountains piled on mountains, to the skies I 

Heaven still, with laughter, the vain toil surveys 

And buries madmen in the heaps they raise.* 

It is indeed, then, to borrow Mr Locke's 
metaphor, of no slight importance to know the 
length of our line, though we cannot, with it, 
fathom all the ileptlis of the ocean. With 
the knowledge that, to a certain depth, at least, 
we may safely confide in it, we shall not be 
constnuned, by our fear, to coast along the shore 
with such cautious timidity as to lose all the 
treasures which might be obtained by a more 
adventurous voyage; nor tempted, in the rash¬ 
ness of ignorance or dc,spair, to trust ourselves 
wildly to every wind, though our course should 
be amidst rocks and quicksands. 

The study of the natural limits of the fa¬ 
culties of the mind, has, indeed, sometimes 
been misrepresented, as favouring a tendency 
to vague and unlimited doubt on all subjects, 
even on those most important to individual 
and social happiness; as if the great names, 
to which we nave long given our admiration, 
for the light which they have thrown on the 
powers and weaknesses of the human under¬ 
standing, were not also the very names which 
we have been accustomed, not to admire 
merely, but to venerate, for excellence of a still 
nobler kind. Far from leading to general scep- 


* Pope'i E«My on Man, Ep. iv. r. 73—76. 


ictsm, it is, on the contrary, t sound study of 
the principles of our intellectual and mond na¬ 
ture, whi^ alone can free from the dimger of 
it If the scmtical ]philo 80 {diy be felse, as the 
asserters of uiis objection vnll allow dut it 
most assuredly is, it can be overcome and de¬ 
stroyed only by a philosophy that is true; and 
the more dMply, and the more early, the mind 
is imbued with the principles of truth, the 
more confidently may we rely on its rejection 
of the errors that are opposed to them. It is 
impossible for one, who is not absolutely bom 
to labour, to pass through life without form¬ 
ing, in his own mind, occasionally, some im¬ 
perfect reflections on the feculties by which he 
perceives and reasons; or without catching, 
from those with whom he may associate, some 
of those vogue notions of a vague philosophy, 
w'hich pass unexamined from mind to mind, 
and become current in the very colloouial lan¬ 
guage of the day. The alternatives, therefore, 
(if we can, indeed, think of any other altema- 
live when truth is one,) are not those of know¬ 
ledge and absolute ignorance of the mental phe¬ 
nomena, but of knowledge more or less accurate; 
because absolute ignorance, even though it were 
a state to be wished, is beyond our power to 
preserve, in one who enjoys, in any respects, 
the benefit of education and libem society. 
We mighty with much greater prospect of suc¬ 
cess, attempt, by merely keeping from his view 
all professed treatises on astronomy, to prevent 
him from acquiring that slight and common 
acquaintance with the system of the heavenly 
bodies, which is necessary for knowing that 
the sun docs not go round the earth, thui we 
could hope to prevent him from forming, or 
receiving, some notions, accurate or inaccurate, 
as to the nature of mind; and we surely can¬ 
not suppose, that the juster those opinions ore, 
as to the nature and force of the principles of 
belief, the feebler must the principles of be¬ 
lief appear. It is not so, that Nature has 
abandoned us, with principles which wc must 
fear to examine, and with truths and illusions 
which we must never dare to sepamte. In 
teaching us what our powers ore incapable of 
attiuning, she has, at the same rime, taught us 
what truths they may attain; and, within this 
boiuidary, we have the sarisfoction of knovring, 
that she has pi^ed all the truths that are im¬ 
portant for our virtue and happiness. He, 
whose eyes are the clearest to distinmiish the 
bounding circle, cannot, surely, be the dullest 
to perceive the truths that are within. To 
know, only to doubt, is but the first step in 
philosophy; and to rest at this first step, is 
either imbecility or idleness. It is not there 
that wisdom sees, and compares, and pro¬ 
nounces ; it is ignorance, that, with dazzled 
e^es, just opening from the darkness of the 
night, percei^s that she has been dreaming, 
without being able to disring^h, in the sun¬ 
shine, what objects really existing are around. 
He alone is the philosopher truly awake, who 
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knows both how to doubt, and how to be¬ 
lieve ; believing what is evident on the very 
burnt principles, which lead him to doubt, 
with various degrees of uncertainty, where thi 
evidence is less sure. To conceive that in¬ 
quiry must iead to scepticism, is itself a spe¬ 
cies of scepticism, ns to the power and evi 
dcnee of the principles to which we have given 
our assent, more degrading, because still more 
irrational, than that ojien and consistent scep¬ 
ticism which it dreads. It would, indeed, be 
an unworthy homage to truths, which we pro¬ 
fess to venerate, to suppose, that adoration 
can be paid to them only while we are igno¬ 
rant of their nature; and that to approach 
their altars would be to discover, that the ma¬ 
jestic forms which seem animated at a dis 
tance, are only lifeless idols, os insensible as 
the incense which we have offered to them. 

The study of the powers and limits of th- 
understanding, and of the sources of evidence 
in external ruture and ourselves, instead of ci¬ 
ther forming or favouring a tendency to scep¬ 
ticism, is then, it appears, the surest, or rather 
the only mode of removing the danger of such 
a tendency. That mind may soon douht even 
of the must important truths, which has never 
learned to distinguish the doubtful from the 
true. But to know well the irresistible evi¬ 
dence on which truth is founded, is to believe 
in it, and to believe in it for ever. 

Nor is it from the danger of scepticism only, 
that a just view of the principles of his intel¬ 
lectual constitution tends to preserve the phi¬ 
losophic inipiirer. It saves him, also, from 
Uiat presumjitiiouB and haughty dogmatism, 
which, though free from doubt, is not, there¬ 
fore, necessarily free from error; and which 
is, indeed, much more likely to be fixed in er¬ 
ror than in truth, where the inquiry, that pre¬ 
cedes cotivietioii, has been casual and incom- 
]>lete. A just view of oiu: nature as intelligent 
beings, at the same timetliat it teaches us enough 
of our strength to allow us to rest with confi¬ 
dence on the great principles, physical, moral, 
and religious, in which alone it is of importance 
for us to confide, teaches us also enough of our 
weakness to render us indulgent to the weak¬ 
ness of others. We cease to be astonished that 
multitudes should differ from us; hccausc we 
know well, that while nature hp made a jiro- 
vision for the universal assent^of mankind to 
those fundamental physical truths, which are 
essential to their very existence, and those fun¬ 
damental truths of another kind, which are 
cquuUy essentia] to their existence as subjects 
of moral government, she has left them, to¬ 
gether with principles of improvement that in¬ 
sure their intellectiiai progress, a susceptibi¬ 
lity of error, without which there could be no 
progression: and, while we almost trace back 
the eireumstancea which have modified our 
own individual belief, weeanno^utbe^ware, 
at tile same time, how many sources there are 
of prejudice, and, consequently, of difference of 


opinion, in the various situations in which the 
multitudes that differ from us have been pla^. 
To feel anger at human error, says an ancient 
philosopher, is the same thingas if we were to 
be angry with those who stumble in the dark; 
with the deaf for not obeying our command; 
with the sick; with the aged; with the weary. 
That very dulness of discernment, which ex¬ 
cites at once our wonder and our wrath, is but 
a part of the general frailty of mortality; and 
the love of our errors is not less inherent in our 
constitution than error itself. It is this ge¬ 
neral constitution which is to be studied by us, 
that we may know with what mistakes and 
weaknesses we must have to deal, when wc 
have to deal with our fellow-men; and the 
true art, therefore, of learning to forgive indi¬ 
viduals, is to learn first how much we have to 
forgive to the whole human race. “ lUud po- 
tius cogitiibis, non esse irasceiidum errorious. 
Quid enim, si quis iroscatur in tetfehris porum 
vestigia certa ponentibus ? Quid si quis siirdis, 
imperia non exaudientibus ? Quid si piieris, 
^uod neglecto dispectu ofiiciorum, ad lusus et 
ineptos scqualiuin jocos spectuiit ? Quid si illis 
irasci velis, qui mgrotanti sciiescunt, fatigan- 
tur ? Inter roitera mortalitatis incommoda, et 
hiec est, caligo mentium: nee taiitiim necessi- 
tas errandi, sed erroriim amor. Ne singulis 
iniscaris, universis ignoscondum: generi hu- 
roano venia tribuemla est.”* 

How much of the fury of the persecuting 
spirit of darker ages would have been softened 
and turned into moderation, by juster views 
of the nature of man, and of all the circum¬ 
stances on which belief depends ! It appears 
to us so very easy to believe what we con¬ 
sider as true,—or rather it appears to us so im¬ 
possible to disbelieve it,—that, if we judge 
"rora our own momentary feelings only, with¬ 
out any knowledge of the genera] nature of be¬ 
lief, and of all the principles in our mental 
rorstitiition by which it is diversified, we very 
aaturally look on the dissent of others as a sort 
of wilful and obstinate contrariety, and almost 
as ati insulting denial of a right of approbation, 
which we consider ourselves, in these circum¬ 
stances, us very justly entitled to claim. The 
runsitioii from this supposed eulnahility to the 
issociated ideas of pains and petudties, is a very 
natural one; and there is, therefore, a suffi- 
sient fund of persecution in mere ignorance, 
though the spirit of it were not, as it usually 
is, aggravated by degrading notions of the Di¬ 
vine Being, and false impressions of religious 
duty. Very different arc the sentiments which 
he science of mind produces and cherishes. 

It makes iis tolerant, not merely by showing 
he absimlity of endeavouring to overcome, by 
nunishment, a belief which does not depend 
m suffering; but which may remain, and even 
gather additional strength, in imprisonment, in 


* Seneca, de Ira, lib. li. cap. 9. 
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exile, under the axe, and at the stake. The 
absurdity of every attempt of this kind it shows 
indeed; but it makes us feel, still more in- 
> timately, that injustice of it, which is worse 
than absurdity,—^by showing our common na^ 
ture, in all the principles of truth and error, 
with those whom we would oppress; all hav> 
iug faculties that may lead to truth, and ten¬ 
dencies of various kinds which may mislead to 
error, and the mere accidental and temporary 
difference of po^er being, if not the greatest, 
at least the most obvious circumstance, which, 
in oil ages, has distinguished the persecutor 
from the persecuted. 

Let not thii weak, unknowing hand. 

Presume thy bolts to throw i 

Or deal damnation round the land. 

On all I Judge thy foe I 

If 1 am right,—thy grace impart. 

Still in. the right to slay: 

If I am wfong,—O, teach my heart 
To find Uie better way.* 

Such is the language of devout philosophy. 
No proud assertion of iiidividiul infallibility, 
—no triumph over the consequences in others, 
of a fallible nature, which ourselves partake in 
common,—^but the expression of feelings more 
suited to earthly weakness,—of a modest joy 
of belief, which is not less delightful for the 
humility that tempers it; and of a modest sor¬ 
row for the seeming errors of others, to which 
the consciousness of our own nature gives a 
sympathy of warmer interest. The more im¬ 
portant the subject of difference, the greater, 
not the less, will ho the indulgence of him 
who has learned to trace the sources of human 
error,—of error, that has its origin not in our 
weakness and imperfection merely, but often 
m the most virtuous affections of the heart,— 
in that respect for age, and admiration of vir¬ 
tue, and gratitude for kindness received, which 
make the opinions of those whomwc love and 
honour, seem to us, in our early years, aslittle.| 
questionable, as the virtues which we love to 
contemplate, or the very kindness which we 
feel at every moment beaming on our heart, 
in the tender protection that surrounds us. 
That the subjects, on which we may differ 
from others, ai'c important to happiness, of 
course implies, that it is no slight misfortune 
to have erred; and that the mere error, there¬ 
fore, must be already too great an .evil to re¬ 
quire any addition from our individual con¬ 
tempt or indignation, far less from the ven¬ 
geance of public authority,—that may be right, 
in the opinions which it conceives to be in¬ 
sulted by partial dissent; but which must be 
wrong, in the means which intakes to avenge 
them. To he sincerely thanluul for truths re¬ 
ceived, is, by the very nature of the feeling, to 
be sensible how great a blessing those have lost 
who are deprived of tlie same enjoyment; and 


to look down, then, with insolent disdain, on 
the unfortunate victim of error, is, indeed, to 
render contemptible, (as for as it is in our 
feeble power to rendw it contemptible,) not 
the_ error which we despise, but the truth 
which allows us to despise it. 

The remarks which 1 have os yet made, on 
the effects of acquaintance with the Philosophy 
of Mind, relate to its influence on the general 
spirit of philosophical inquiry; the advantago 
which must be derived, in every science, from 
a knowled^ of the extent of the power of the 
intellectuu instruments which we use for the 
discovery of truth; the skill which we, thence 
acquire in distinguishing the questions in which 
we may justly hope to discover truth, from 
those questions of idle and endless controversy, 
the decision of which is altogether beyond tlie 
reach of our faculties; and the consequent mo¬ 
deration in the temper, wiUi which we look 
both to our own jiossible attainments, and to 
the errors of others. 

But, beside these general advantages, which 
the Philosophy of Mind extends to nil the in¬ 
quiries of which human genius is capable, tliere 
are some advantages more peculiarly felt in cer¬ 
tain departments of science or art. It is not 
merely with the mind that we operate; the 
subject of our operations is also often the mind 
itself. In education, in criticism, in poftry, 
in eloquence, the mind has to act ujion mind, 
to produce in it either emotions that are tem¬ 
porary, or affections and opinions that are 
permanent. We have to instruct it, to con¬ 
vince it, to persuade it, to delight it, to soften 
it with pity, to agitate it with terror or indig¬ 
nation ; and all these eliects, when other cir¬ 
cumstances of geifius arc the same, wc shall 
surely be able to produce more readily, if we 
know the natural laws of thought and emotion; 
the feelings which are followed by other feel¬ 
ings ; and the Uioughts, which, exjianding into 
other thoughts, almost of themselves produce 
the very passion, or conviction, which we wish 
to excite. 

“ One considerable advantage,” says Mr 
Hume, “ which results from the accurate and 
abstract philosophy, is its subserviency to the 
easy and humane; which, without the former, 
can never attwn a sufficient degree of exact¬ 
ness in its sentiments, precepts, or reasonings. 
All polite letters'are nothing but jiictures of 
human life in various attitudes and situations j 
and inspire us with different sentiments of 
praise or blame, admiration or ridicide, ac¬ 
cording to the qualities of the object which 
they set before us. An artist mqst be better 
qualified to succeed in this undertaking, tvho, 
besides a delicate taste and quick apprehen¬ 
sion, possesses on acetuate knowledge of the 
internal fabric, the operations of the under¬ 
standing, the workings of the passions, and 
the various species of sentiment which dis- 
crimin^e vice and virtue. However painful 
this inward search or inquiiy may appear, it 
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becomes, in some measure, requisite to those 
who would describe with success the famous 
and outward appearances of life and manners. 
The anatomist presents to the eye the most 
hideous and disafpreeable objects; but his 
science is highly ii^ul to the punter in de¬ 
lineating even a Venus or an Helen. While 
the latter employs all the richest colours of his 
art, and gives his figures the most gracefiil and 
engaging airs, he must still carry his attention 
to the inward structure of the human body, 
the position of the muscles, the &bric of the 
bones, and the use and figure of every part or 
organ. Accuracy is, in every case, advan¬ 
tageous to beauty, and just reasoning to deli¬ 
cacy of sentiment; in vain would we exalt the 
one by depreciating the other.’’* 

There is a most striking passage to the same 
purport, in that beautiful dialogue on ancient 
oratory, which has been ascribed, without any 
very satisfactory evidence, to various authors, 
particularly to Quinctilian, the younger Pliny, 
and Tacitus, and which is not unwortliy of 
the most eminent of the names to which it 
has been ascribed. After dwelling on the 
universal science and erudition of the great 
master of Roman eloquence, the chief speak¬ 
er in the dialogue proceeds to show the pe¬ 
culiar advantage which oratory must derive 
ff<^ moral and intellectual science, to the ne¬ 
glect of which fundamental study, as superse¬ 
ded by the frivolous disputations of the rhe¬ 
torical schools, he ascribes the decay of elo¬ 
quence in the age of which he speaks. 

“ Ita eniin est, optimi viri, ita, ex miilta 
eruditione, ex pluribus artibus, et omnium 
lerum scientia, exiuidat et exuberat ilia ad- 
mirabilis eloquentia. Neque OTUtoris vis et 
facultas, sicut cseteranim rcnim, angnstis et 
brevibus terminis eluditur; sed is est orator, 
qui de omni quaestione pulchre, et ornatd, et 
ad persuadeiidum apte diccre, pro dignitate re- 
Tum ad ntilitatem temponim, cum voluptatc 
audientium possit. Hvec sibi illi veteres per- 
suadebont. Ad hsec elhcienda intelligetiant 
opus esse, non ut Bheturum sebolis declama- 
rent,—sed ut his artibus pectus implerent, in 
quibus de bonis ac mails, de honesto ac tiupi, 
de justo et injusto dispututur;—de quibus co- 
piosc, et varir, et omati, nemo dicere potest, 

nisi qui co^ovit naturam himanam_£x his 

fontibus etiam ilia profiuuntj^ ut facilius iram 
judicis vel instiget, \el leniat, qui scit quid ira, 
promptiuB ad miscrationem impellat qui scit 
quid sit misericordiu, et quibus animi motibus 
concitetur. Li his artibus cxercitationibusque 
versatus orator, sivc apud infestos, sive apud 
cup’dos, sive apud invidentes, sive apud tris- 
tes, sive apud timentes dicendura habuerit, te- 
nebit habenas animonim, et pruut cujusque 
natura postutebit, adhibebit mamun et tem- 
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perabit orationem, panto omni instnimento^ 
etad usum reposito.”* 

What is the whole art of criticism, in its 
most inmortant applications, but the know¬ 
ledge of the most natural successions of 
thought and feeling in the mind i We ju^ 
of the perspicuity and order of a discourse, 
by knowing the progress in whidi the mind, 
by the developement of truth after truth, may 
be made at last to See the full meaning of the 
m 9 st complex proposition. We judge of the 
beauty of impassioned poetry or eloquence, by 
knowing whrther the figures, the images, the 
very feelings described, be such as, from our 
observation of the laws that regulate the in¬ 
ternal series of changes in the mind, we know 
to be consistent with that state of emotion, in 
which a mind must exist that has been placed 
in the situation supposed. If all other circum¬ 
stances be equal, he will undoubtedly be the 
best critic, who knows best the phenomena of 
human thought and feeling; and, without this 
knowledge, criticism can be nothing but a 
measurement of words, or a repetition of the 
ever repeated and endless common-places of 
rhetoric. The knowledge of nature, of the 
necessity of which critics speak so much, and 
so justly, and which is as essential to the 
critic himself, os to the writer on whom he sits 
in judgment, is only another name for the 
knowledge of the successive transitions of feel¬ 
ing of the mind, in all the innumerable diver¬ 
sities in which it is capable of being modified 
by the variety of circumstances in which it may 
be placed. It is for this reason, that, with so 
great an abundance of the mere art, or rather 
of the mere technical phrases of criticism, we 
have so very little of the science of it; be¬ 
cause the science of criticism implies an ac¬ 
quaintance with the philosophy of thought and 
passion, which few can be expected to pos¬ 
sess ; and though nothing can be easier than 
to deliver opinions, such as pass current in the 
draw'ing-room, and even in the literary circle, 
which the frivolous may admire as profound, 
and the ignorant os erudite, and which many 
voices may be proud to repeat; though even 
the dull ami pedantic are as able as the wise 
to say, in fluent language, that one passage of 
a work of genius is beautiful and another the 
reverse, because one of tliem is in accordance 
with some technical rules, or because Homer 
and Milton have passages similar to the one, 
and not to the other,—it is far from being equal¬ 
ly easy to show, how the one passage is beauti¬ 
ful, from its truth of character, and the other, 
though perhaps rich in harmony of rhythm and 
rhetorirad ornanqent, is yet faulty, by its viola¬ 
tion of the more important harmony of thought 
and emotion: a harmony which nature ob¬ 
serves os faithfully, in the progress of those 


• Tacitus, eau. Uptll, p. 484,5. 
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vehement passions that appear most wild and 
irregidar, as in the calmest successions of feel¬ 
ing of the most tranquil hours. It would, in¬ 
deed, be too much to say, as in the well- 
known couplet of Pope, 

'■ Let such teach others who themselves excel. 

And eeiuuie freely who have written well i • 

for the critic requires only one of the two great 
talents, which,' in the poet, ought to exist to- 

? ether, but which may yet exist separately, 
n the poet, there must in the first place, 
an inventive to bring together thoughts 
and images which have never been combined 
before; and, with this inventive fancy, a dis¬ 
criminating judgment, which is to measure, 
by the standard of nature, the products of in¬ 
vention ; and to retain them, only if they ap¬ 
pear such, os though perhaps never before 
combined, might yet, in conformity with the 
rutural laws of thought, have occurred to a 
mind, in the circumstances represented, as 
truly, as the other thoughts or images, which 
the works of other poets have rendered more 
familiar. This latter talent,—the judgment 
vvhi(!h determines the intrinsic beauty and fi¬ 
delity to general nature,—is all which is abso¬ 
lutely requisite to the critic, who is not, there¬ 
fore, under the necessity of being himself “ the 
great sublime” which he draws. Yet, though 
all the elements of excellence in the artist are 
not absolutely requisite for the judgment of 
till! sage and dismminating admirer of the 
noble works which that excellence may have 
produced, some of these elements unquestion¬ 
ably are requisite,—elements, for which the 
critic may search in vain in all the rules of 
rhetoricians, and "even in the perusal of nil the 
masterpieces of ancient and modem times, un¬ 
less, to on acquaintance with these, he add an 
accurate acquaintance with that intellectual and 
moral nature of man, the beautiful conformity 
to which was the essential charm of all the 
pathos, and idl the eloquence, which he. has 
admired. 

There is another art, however, to which 
knowledge of the intellectual and moral nature 
of man is still more important—that noble art, 
which lias the charge of training the ignorance 
and imbecility of infancy into all the virtue, and 
power, and wisdom of mature nianliood—of 
forming, of a creature, the frailest and feeblest 
perhaps which heaven has made, the intelligent 
and fearless sovereign of the whole animated 
creation, the interpreter, and adorer, and al¬ 
most the representative of the Divinity. The 
art, which performs a transformation so won¬ 
drous, cannot but be admirabte itself; and it 
is from observation of the laws of mind, that 
all which is most admirable in it is derived. 
These laws we must follow indeed, since they 


emst not by our contrivance, but by the eon- 
trivance of that nobler wisdom, from whieh 
very existence of the mind flowed •, yet 

if we know them well, we can lead them, in a 
great mewure, even while we follow them. 
And, w'hile the helpless subject of this great 
moral art is every moment requiring our aid, 
—with an understand'mg, diat may rise, from 
truth to truth, to the sublimest discoveries, or 
may remain sunk for ever in ignorance, and 
with susceptibilities of vice that may be repress¬ 
ed, and of virtue that may be cherished,—can 
we Imow too we^the means of checking what 
is evil, and of fo^ring what i.s good ? It is too 
late to lie by, in indolent indulgence of affec¬ 
tion, till vice be already fonned in the little 
being whom we love, and to labour then to re¬ 
move it, and to substitute the virtue that is op¬ 
posite to it Vice, alrc^y fonned, is almost 
beyond our power. It is only in the state of 
latent propensity, that we can with much rea¬ 
son expect to overcome it, by the moral mo¬ 
tives which we are capable of presenting; and 
to distii^ish this propensity before it has ex¬ 
panded itself, and even before it is known to 
the very mind in which it ensts,—to tame 
those passions which are never to rage, and to 
prepare, at a distance, the virtues of other 
years,—implies a knowledge of the mental 
constitution, which can be acquired only by a 
diligent study of the natiue, and progress, and 
successive t^sformations of feeling. It is 
easy to know, that praise or censure, reward 
or punishment, may increase or lessen the ten¬ 
dency to the repetition of any particular ac¬ 
tion ; and this, together with the means of e- 
lementary instruction, is all which is common¬ 
ly termed education. But the tnie science of 
education is something far more than this. It 
implies a skilful observation of the past, anil 
that long foresight of the future, whieh expe¬ 
rience and judgment united afford. It is the 
art of seeing, not the immediate effect only, 
but the series of effects which may follow any 
particular thought or feeling, in the infinite va- 
rictv of possible combinarions—the art often 
of drawing virtue from apparent evil, and of 
averting evil that may arise from apparent 

S ood. It is, in short, the philosophy of the 
uinon mind applied practically to the human 
mind; enriching it indeed, with all that is 
useful or omamcntll in knowledge, hut at the 
same time giving its chief regard to objects of 
yet greater moment; averting evil, which all 
the sciences together could not compensate, 
or producing good, comimred with which all 
the sciences together are as nothing. 


* Emsy on Crllictm, v. 1.S16. 
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In the fitiidy of what might be considered 
aa the very defects of our moral nature, how 
pleasing is it, to the philosophic inquirer, to 
discover that provident arrmigemcnt of ahigher 
Power, which has rendered many of the most 
striking of the apparent evils of life subservi¬ 
ent to the production of a general utility, that 
had never entered into the contemplation of 
its remote authors. He who has never studied 
the consequences of human actions, perceives, 
in the great concourse of manlund, only a mul¬ 
titude of beings consulting each his own pe¬ 
culiar interest or the interest of die very 
amall circle immediately around him, with little, 
if any, apparent attention to the interests of 
othera. But he who has truly studied human 
actions and their consequences, sees, in thepro- 
seoition of all these separate interests, tliat u- 
nivcrsal interest which is their great result, and 
the very principle of self-regard thas contribu¬ 
ting to social happiness, unconsciously indeed, 
but almost os surely as the principle of benevo¬ 
lence itself. 


It is to be separated from the mere fluctuating 
and arbitrary forms and ceremonies of the 
month or year,—is nothing more than know- 
Ic^c of the hutnin mind directing general be¬ 
nevolence. It is the of producing the 
greatest happiness, wbla», in the mere exter¬ 
nal courtesies of life, can be produced, by 
raising such ideas or other feelings in the 
minds of those M'lth whom we are conversant, 
os will afl'ord the most pleasure, and averting, 
08 much as possible, every idea which may 
lead to pain. It implies, therefore, when per¬ 
fect, a fine knowle<kfe of the natural series of 
tlioughts, BO as to distinguish, not merely tin- 
thought which will l)c the immediate or near 
eflect of what is said or done, but those whicli 
may arise still more remotely; and he is the 
most successful in this art of giving happiness, 
who secs the future at the greatest distance. 
It is this foresight, acquired by attentive ob¬ 
servation of the various characters of inankiml 
in a long intercourse with society, which is 
the true knowledge of the worhl; for the 


Each individual arckis a acveral (-oal, 

Ilut Heavon'g itmat view la »«>■, and that the whole. 
That rounterworka each folly and capnee; 

That diaappomta the cfltcta of every vice 
All Virtue's ends from Vanity cun raiar; 

~Wliich aecka nii interest, no reward but praiae; 

And build on wants, and on dcfecti of mind, 

'ftic Joy, (hr i>ciice, the glory of mankind.* 

1 have iilready,f when treating of the influ¬ 
ence of just views of the extent and limits of 
our faculties, in fixing the proper tone of in¬ 
quiry, and lessening equally the tendency to 
tlie opposite extremes of dogmatism and scep¬ 
ticism, stated some important moral advanta¬ 
ges that arise from this veiy moderation of the 
tone of inquiry, particularly witli respect to 
the temjxT with which it prepares us to receive 
dissent from our opinions without anger, or 
insolent disdain, or even astonishment So 
much of the inten-ourse of human society con¬ 
sists in the reciprocal communication of opi¬ 
nions which must often be opposed to each 
other, that this preparation of the temper, whe¬ 
ther for Hmi(»hle and equal discussion, or for 
mutual silent forbearance, is not to be lightly 
appreciated us an clement in tiie sum of hu¬ 
man happiness. On tliis point, however, and 
on its relation to the still greater advantages, 
or still greater evils, of n tional and legislative 
tolerance or intolerance, 'l before offered some 
remarks, and therefore merely allude to it at 
present. 

The tolerance with which we receive the 
opinions of others is a part, and on indispen¬ 
sable part, of that general refinement of man¬ 
ners to whicli we give the name of piriitencss. 
But politeness itself, in all its most important 
nespocts,—indeed iu every respect, ia which 
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knowledge of the mere funns and ceremonies 
of the world, which is of far ca.sier acquisition, 
is scarcely worthy of being called a i)art of it. 
The essential, and the only valuable part of 
politeness, then, is a.s truly the result of study 
of the human mind, as if its minutest rules had 
formed a regular part of our systems of intel¬ 
lectual and moral philosophy. It is the phi¬ 
losophy indeed of those, who scarcely know 
that they are philosophizing; because philo¬ 
sophy, to them, implies something which has 
no other ornaments than diagrams and fright¬ 
ful algebraic elioracters, laid down in systems, 
or taught iu schools and uiuvcTsities, with the 
incthodicoi tediousness of rules of grammar; 
and they ore conscious, that all, or the great¬ 
est part of what they know, has been the re¬ 
sult of their own observation, and ac({uircd in 
the very midst of tlie amusements of life. But 
he, who knows the world, must have studied 
the mind of man, or at least—for it is only a 
partial view- of the mind w-hicli is thus formed 
—^must have studied it in some of its most 
striking aspects. He is a prncticid philoso¬ 
pher, and, therefore, a speculative one also, 
since he must have founded his rules of ac¬ 
tion on certain principles, the result* of his 
own observation and reflection. These re¬ 
sults are, indeed, u.sually lost to all but to the 
individual; and the loss is not to be consi¬ 
dered as slight, merely because the knowledge, 
which thus perishes, has been usually applied 
by its (lossessor to frivolous purposes, and 
sometimes perhaps to purposes still more un- 
worthy. When we read the maxims of l^a 
Rochefoucaurd, which, false as they would he, 
if they had been intended to give us a faith¬ 
ful universal picture of the moral nature of 
man, were unfortunately too faithful a deli¬ 
neation of the passions and principles that im¬ 
mediately surrounded their author, and met 
I his daily riew', in the splendid scenes of vanity 
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wid ambitious intrigue to which his observation I 
was confined,—it is impossible not to feel, that, 
acute and subtle as they many of these 
maxims must have been on^ the expression 
of principles, which were floating, without be¬ 
ing fixed in words, in the inin^ of many of 
his fellow-courtiers; and the instruction, W'hich 
might be received ftom those who have been 
long conversant with mankind, in situations 
favourable to observation, if, by any possibili¬ 
ty, it co\ild be collected and arranged, would 
probably furnish one of the most important ad¬ 
ditions which could be made to moral science. 

How much politeness consists in know- 
leilge of the natural succession of thoughts 
and feelings, and a consequent reotly foresight 
of the scries of thoughts, which it is in om 
power indirectly to excite or avert, must have 
presented itself in a very striking manner to 
every one, whose professional duties, or other 
circumstances, have led him to pay attention 
to the lower orders of society. The roost be¬ 
nevolent of the poor, in situations too in which 
ihoir benevolence is most strongly excited, as 
in the sickness of their relations or friends, 
nnd in which they exert themselves to relieve 
obvious pain, with an assiduity of watching 
iimi fatigue, after all the ordinary fatigues of 
the day, that is tjuly honourable to their ten¬ 
derness, have yet little foresight of the mere 
pains of thought; and while, in the same si¬ 
tuation, the rich atid better eduKited, with 
cqiiul, or perliH[).s even u'ith less benevolence 
of intention, carefully avoid the introduction 
of any subject, which might suggest indirectly 
to the siilTerer the melancholy images of part¬ 
ing life, the conversation of the poor, around 
the bed of their sick friend, is such as can 
‘ic.ircply tail to present to him every moment, 
not the probability merely, but almost the 
certainty of approaching death. It is impos¬ 
sible to be present, in these two situations, 
without remarking the benefit of a little know¬ 
ledge of the human mind, without which, far 
from fulfilling its real wishes, benevolence it¬ 
self may be the most cmel of torturers. 

The same species of foresight which is es¬ 
sential to the reliiiements of social intercourse, 
is equally essential, in the active occupations 
of life, to that knowledge of times and circum¬ 
stances, which is so important to success; and 
though this knowledge may be too often abu.sed, 
to unworthy purposes, by uie sordid and the ser¬ 
vile, it i.s not the less necessary to those who 
jnirMie only honourable plans, and who avail 
themselves only of honourable means. Such 
is the nature of society, that the most gene¬ 
rous and patriotic designs stfll require some 
conduct to procure for them authority; and, 
at least in the public situations of life, without 
a knowledge of the nature both of those who 
are to govern, and of those who ore to be go- 
venied, though it may be very easy to wish 
well to society, the hardest of all tasks will be 
the task of doing it good. 


May I not as another salutary moral 
efii^ of the science of mind, the tendency 
which the study of the genera) properties of 
our common nature has to lessen tmt vmdua 
veneration, which, in civilised society, must 
always attend the adventitious ckcumstances 
of fortune, and to bring this doum, at least 
some degrees, nearer to that due respect which 
is indispensable for the tranquillity and good 
order of a state, and which no wise and pa¬ 
triotic moralist, therefore, would wish to sec 
diminished. It is only in the tumultuous 
frenzy of a revolution, however, or in periods 
of great and general discontent, that the re¬ 
spect of the multitude for those who are ele¬ 
vated above them, in rank and fortune, is 
likely to fall beneath this salutary point. So 
many of the strongest principles of our nature 
favour the excess of it, that, in the ordinary 
circumstances of soide^, it must always pass 
far beyond the point of calm respect; so for 
beyond it, indeed, that the lesson which the 
people require most frequently to be taught, 
is, irat to venerate the very guilt and folly of 
the rich and pov'crful, because they are the 
guilt and folly of the rich and powerful. It 
is to the objects of tins idolatry themselves, 
however, that tlie study of a science, which 
considers them as 8trip|>ed of every adventi- 
tiou-s distinction, and possessing only the com¬ 
mon virtues and talents of mankind, must be 
especially salutary. In the ordinary circum¬ 
stances of a luxurious age, it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible for die great to consider themselves as 
what they truly are; and though, if questioned 
Hs to their belief of their common origin with 
the rest of mankind, they would no doubt 
think the question an absurd one, and readily 
own their descent from the same original pa¬ 
rentage ; there con be as little doubt, that, in 
the silence of their own niuul, and in those 
hours of vanity and ambition, which, to many 
of them, are almost the whole hours of life, 
this tie of common nature is rarely, if ever 
felt. It is impossible, indeed, that it should 
be often felt; because, in the circumstances in 
which they are placed, there is every thing to 
remind them of imiperiority, of wnich their 
passions themselves are sufficiently ready to 
remind them, and very little to n'lniiid them of 
an equality, from f he contemplation of wliirh 
all their passions are os ready to turn away. 
There are, however, some cireumstances which 
are too strong for all these passions to over¬ 
come, and winch force, in spite of them, upon 
the mind that self-knowledge, which, in other 
situations, it is easy to avoid. ' In jiain and 
sickness, notwithstanding ail the vain magni¬ 
ficence which the pride of grandeur spreads 
around the couch, and the profusion of un - 
tasted delicacies, with which oflicious tender¬ 
ness strives to selicit an a{ipetite that loathes 
thorn, hefrho lies upon the couch within, begins 
to Icam his own nature, and secs, through the 
splendour that seems to sunound him, as it 
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without touching him, how truly foreign 
it it to that existence, of whi^ before it teemed 
to Corm 8 part. The feeling tiuit he it but 
nun, in this true sense of th^ word, as a fnul 
uid dependent being like those around him, 
it one of tile first frolings and perhaps not 
one of the least painful, which arise in such a 
situation. The impression, however, of this 
common nature is, while it lasts, a most salu* 
one; and it is to be regretted only, that 
hnlth cannot return without bringing back 
with it all those flattering circumstances which 
offer the same seductions as before to his 
haughty superiority. 

The sight of death, or of the great home of 
the dead, in like manner, seldom fails to bring 
b<ffore us our common and equal nature. In 
spite of all the little distinctions whichachuich* 
jaMd exhibits, in mimic imitation, and almost 
in mockery, of the gre^ distinctions of life, the 
turf, the stone, with its petty sculptures, and 
all the columns and images of the marble mo¬ 
nument ; as we read the inscription, or walk 
over the sod, we think only of what lies be¬ 
neath in undistinguishable equality. There is 
scarcely any one on whom these two great 
equalizing objects, sickness and the sight of 
death, have not produced, for a short time at 
least, some salutary moral impression. But 
these are objects which cannot often occur, 
and which are accompanied with too many 
distressing circumstances, to render it desira¬ 
ble that they should be of very frequent oc¬ 
currence. The study of the mind, of our 
common moiul and intellectual nature, and of 
those common hopes which await us, as im¬ 
mortal beings, seems in some dc^ec to af- 
fo^ the advanta^p, without the mixture of 
evil: for, though, in such specidative inquiries, 
the impression may be less striking than when 
accompanied with painful circumstances, it is 
more pennanent, because, from the absence 
of those powerful circumstances, it is more 
frequently and willingly renewed In the phi¬ 
losophy of mind, all those heraldic differences 
which have converted mere human vanity into 
a science ore os nothing. It is man that is 
tip object of investigation, and man with no 
distinctions that are adventitious. The feel¬ 
ings, the faculties, which we consider, are en¬ 
dowments of the rich an^powerfnl indeed; 
but they are endowments alw of tlie meanest 
of those on whom they look with disdain. It 
is something, then, for those W’hose thoughts 
are contiiiutily directed, by external ciicuin- 
stances, to timt jierilous devation on which 
they Me placed, to be led occasionally, as. in 
such inquiries they must be, to measure them- 
eelvcs others without regard to the ac¬ 
cidental differences of the heights on which 
they stand, and to see what it is in which 
they tntly differ, and what it^is in which they 
truly aegee. • 

In the remarics already made, on the study 
of the science of mind, we have considered its. 


I effects on the progrns of the other sciencesi 
and on the m(^ dispositions. But, though 
the study had nt^ffects of this kind, moral or 
intellectual, is nR the mind itself a part of 
nature, and, as a mere ph}r8ical object, desMV- 
ing of our profoundest and most intent inves¬ 
tigation? Or shall it be said, that while we 
strive, not merely to measure the whole earth, 
and to follow in our thought the revolutions 
of those great orbs, whose majesty may almost 
be said to force from us this homage of admi¬ 
ration, but to arrange, in distinct tribes, those 
animalcukr atoms, whose very existence we 
leant only from the glass through which we 
view them,—the observingaud calculating mind 
itself is less an object of universal science, 
than the anteniise of an insect, or the filaments 
of a weed ? Would it be no reproach to man, 
even though he knew all things besides, that 
he yet knew fitr less accurately than he might 
know, his own internal nature, like voyagers 
who delight in visiting every coast of the most 
distant country, without the slightest acqutint- 
ance, perhaps, with the interior of their own. 

Oui teme pclagique vlai, mundique )>rr omne* 
Articulos spaliatur ovans, metasque suorum 
IlprcuIcBi audet lupra posuiMse laboruin, 

Nvglectiu jacet usuue ubi, ilumque omnia quan'it, 

Ipte lui quvBitor abest; incognita tcllus 
Solus nauta latet, propiurque ignutlur orbis. 

Would the lines which follow these, if indeed 
there were any one to whom they were appli- 
rable in their full extent, convey praise less 
high than that which might be given to the 
observer of some small nerve or membrane, 
that had never been observed before, or the 
discoverer of a new species of earth in some 
pebble before ununulyzed ? 

Tu melior Tiphya, apreto jam Phaaidis auro. 

In te vela panu, animatin detsais orbes, 
Humanasque atieria augia mgenubua orag. 

Jamquc novog laxan gimig, anitnaiquc latentis 
Arcanag rcierarc vias, cocIomiug recrg!<ug 
Fag aperire tibi, totamque gecludere meutem. 

To the mind, considered as a mere object 
of physical inqui^, there is one circumstance 
of interest, that is peculiar. It is the pert of 
omr mixed nature which we have especiidly in 
view as often as we think of self; that by 
which we began to exist, and continue to ex¬ 
ist,—^by which, in every moment of our being, 
we have rejoiced, and hoped, and feared, and 
loved; or ratiier, it is that which has been it¬ 
self, in all our emotions, the rejoicer, the hop- 
er, the fearer. To inquire into the history of 
the mind, therefore, is in truth to look bwk, 
as &r as it is permitted to us to look back, on 
the whole history of our life. It is to think 
}f those many pleasing emotions which de¬ 
lighted us when present, or of those sadder 
feelings, which, when considered as past, be¬ 
come dclichtfid, almost like the feelings that 
were in themselves originally pleasing, and, 
in many cases, are reviewed with still greater 
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interest We caimot attempt to tbinlc of the 
origin of our knowledge, without brinsiag be- 
fme us scenes and penoas most tenwly fa¬ 
miliar : and though die effen of sndi remem¬ 
brances is perhaps less powerful, when the 
mind is prepared for philosophica] investiga¬ 
tion, thw in moments in whirit it is more 

E assive, still the influence is not wholly lost. 

le must be a very cold philosopher indeed, 
who, even in intellectual analysis, con retrace 
the early impressions of his youth, mth as 
little interest as that with whi<h he looks 
back on the common occurrences of the past 
day. 

But it is not any slight interest which it 
may receive from such peculiar remembran¬ 
ces, that can be said to give value to die phi¬ 
losophy of mind. It furnishes, in itself, the 
sublimest of all .speculations, because it is 
the philosophy of the sublimest of all created 
things. “ There is but one object," says St 
Augustine, “ greater than the soul, and that 
one is its Creator." “ Nihil est potentius ilia 
creatum qivs mens dicitur mtionalis, nihil 
est subliniius. Quicquid supra iUam est jam 
Creator est," When we consider the powers 
of his mind, even w'ithout reference to the 
wonders which he has produced on earth, 
what room does man afford for astonishment 
and admiration ! His senses, his memory, his 
reason, the past, the present, the future, the 
whole universe, and, if the universe have any 
Imiits, even more than the whole universe, 
coinprisiNl in a single thought; and, amid all 
these changes of feelings that succeed each 
other, in rapid and endless variety, a perma¬ 
nent and unchangeable duration, compared 
with which, the duration of external things is 
but die existence of a moment. 

*' O what a paMmnny this' a ttemq 
Of siirh niiierenl ttreitj^h amt majeiity, 

Not worlds possckt can raise it i worlds destroy'd 
Nut nxlurc ;• which holds on its glurioui course 
W hell thine, O Nature, enda !’*[ 

Such, in dignity and grandeur, is the mind, 
considered even abstractly. But when, in¬ 
stead of considering the mind itself, we look 
to the wonders which it has performed—^the 
rities, the cultivated plains, and all the varie¬ 
ties of that splendid scene to which the art of 
man has transformed the deserts, and forests, 
and rocks of original nature; when we be¬ 
hold him, not limiting the operations of his 
art to that earth to which he seemed confined, 
but bursting through the very elements, that 
appeared to encircle him as an insurmountable 
laurier—traversing the waves—vtrugglingwith 
the winds, and making their very opposition 
subservient to his course: when we look to 
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die etill greater tmnsfonwtionB wKidi he haa 
wroii^ in die mondaoene, and compare with 
die miseries of barbannu Ufe, die tnni}uiffity 
and seetuitv of a well-orda'^ state ; when 
we see, unaer the infllnenoe of leguladve wis¬ 
dom, innumerable midtitudes ooeying, in op¬ 
position to their stron^t paariona, &e re¬ 
straints of a power which they scarcely w- 
ceive, and the crimes of a single individual 
marked and punidied, at the distance of half 
the earth; is it possible for us to observe all 
these wonders, and yet not tofeel some curiosity 
to examine the faculties by which they have 
been wrought, some interest in a being so no¬ 
ble, that leads us to speculate on the future 
wonders which he may yet perform, and on 
die final destiny which awaits him ? This in¬ 
terest we should feel, though no common tie 
connected ns widi the object of our admira¬ 
tion ; and we carmot surely admit that the 
object of our admiration is less interesting to 
us, or less sublime in nature, because the £>- 
ciilties which we admire are those which our¬ 
selves possess, and the wonders such as we 
are capable of achieving and surpassing. 


LECTURE V. 

or FHYSICAl. INQUmV. 

The preceding Lectures, Gentlemen, have, 
I trust, sufiicientiy convinced you of the im¬ 
portance of the science on which we are to 
enter,—if, indeed, many of the advantages 
which M-e have considers were not of them¬ 
selves so obvious, as readily to have occurred 
to your own reflection, or at least to require 
less illustration, than, in my desire to interest 
not your attention merely, but your zealous 
ardour in a science which appears to me so 
truly to deserve it, 1 have thought necessary 
to give them. We have seen, how interest¬ 
ing the mind is, as an object of study, from 
its own intrinsic excellence, even though it 
were to be considered in no otlier light, than 
as a mere part of the universal system of 
thin^, necessary, iherefore, to be compre¬ 
hended with everj^other existing substance, 
in a system of general physics. We have 
seen, likewise, in how many important re¬ 
spects, the study of the science of mind is 
favourable to the growth of virtuous senti¬ 
ment, and to tlie refinement und'happiness of 
society; and, above all, how essenti^ an ac¬ 
quaintance with it is, to the prosier conduct 
of our inquiries; not merely in those scien¬ 
ces, the objects of which are kindred or ana¬ 
logous, but in evqi^ other science, the various 
objects of«which, However independent, and 
even remote from it they may seem, must al¬ 
ways be considered, not as they exist in them- 
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selves, but as they eust in relation to it; 
since they can be mown to ns only through 
die medium of the mental affections, or feel¬ 
ings, excited by them, which have laws pe¬ 
culiar to themr<elves, and analyzed and arran¬ 
ged only by our mental faculties, which have 
their own peculiar limits of extent and power. 

The first great division of our course of in¬ 
quiry is purely physiological. It has for its 
object the mind, considered as susceptible of 
various states or affections, and constituting, 
as it is thus variously affected, the whole phe¬ 
nomena of thought and feeling, which, though 
expressed by a variety of terms, of functions, 
or faculties, are still out the one mind, itself 
existing in different states. On retracing these 
states, which form the whole process of om- 
sentient, intellectual, and mor^ life, wc have 
to inquire into the properties of the substance 
mind, according to the same laws of investi¬ 
gation by which we imjuire into the projicrties 
of extcnial substances; not by assuming prin¬ 
ciples, from which the phenomenamay be sup¬ 
posed to flow, but by observing and generali¬ 
zing, till we arrive at those few simple prin¬ 
ciples or laws, which, however pompous the 
term laws may seem, os if it denoted some¬ 
thing different from the phenomena them¬ 
selves, and paramount to them, are, in truth, 
nothing more than the expression of the most 
genend circumstances, in which the pheno¬ 
mena themselves have been felt by us to agree. 
As wc say of gold, that it is that which is of 
a certain specific weight, yellow, ductile, fusi¬ 
ble at a certain temperature, and capable of 
certain combinations,—because all these pro¬ 
perties have been observed by ourselves or 
others,—so we say of the mind, that it is that 
which perceives, remembers, compares, and is 
susceptible of various emotions or other feel¬ 
ings ; because of all these we have been con¬ 
scious, or have observed them indirectly in 
others. We are not entitled to state with 
confidence, any quality, as a property of gold, 
which wc do not remember to have observed 
ourselves, or to have reccivc«l on the faith of 
the observation of others, whose authority we 
have reason to <-otisider as ind ibitable; and 
as little are we entitled to assert any quality, 
or general susceptibility, Iss belonging to the 
human mind, of which wt have not been con¬ 
scious ourselves in the feelings resulting from 
it, or for which wc have not the authority of the 
indubitable consciousness of others. The ex¬ 
act coincidence, in this respect, of the physics 
of mind and of matter, it is imjiortant that you 
should have constantly before you, that you 
may not be led to regard the comparative in 
distinctness and vagueness of the mental phi*' 
nomena, as a warrant for greater boldness of 
assertion, and looseness of«reasoning with re* 
spe«* to them. There is, on the <feontrnry, in 
such a case, still greater reason to adhere ri¬ 
gidly to the strict rules of philosophizing; be¬ 


cause, the less definite the phenomena are, the 
greater danger is there of being misled in dis¬ 
criminating and.i^lassing them. The laws of 
inquiry, those general principles of the logic 
of physics, which regulate our search of truth 
in all things, external and internal, do not vary 
with the name of a science, or its objects or in¬ 
struments. They are not laws of one science, 
but of every science, whether the objects of 
it be mental or material, clear or obscure., de¬ 
finite or indefinite; and they ore thus univer¬ 
sal, because, in truth, though applicable to 
many sciences, they are only laws of the one 
inquiring mind, founded on the weakness of 
its powers of discernment, in relation to the 
complicated phenomena on which those powers 
are exercised. The sort of reasoning which 
would be false in chymistry, would be false in 
astronomy, would be false -in the physiology 
of our corjioreal or intellectual and moral na¬ 
ture, and in all, for the same reason ; because 
the mind is the inquirer in all alike, and is li¬ 
mited, by the very constitntion of its faculties, 
to a certain order of inquiry, which it must, 
in this case of supposed erroneous reasoning, 
have transgressed. 

On these general laws of inquiry, as re¬ 
lating alike to the investigation of the proper¬ 
ties of matter and of mind, it is my intention 
to dwell, for some time, with full discussion ; 
for, though the subject may be less jileasing, 
and may require more severe and unremitting 
attention on your part, than the greater num¬ 
ber of the inquiries which await us, it is still 
more important than any of these, because it 
is, in truth, essential to them all. The sea¬ 
son of your life is not that which gathers the 
harvest; it is that which prepares the soil, 
by diligent cultivation, for the fruits which 
are to adorn and enrich it;—or, to speak 
without a metaphor, you do not come here, 
that you may make yourselves acquaiiited, in a 
few months, with all the phcnomcTm of the 
universe,—as if it were only to look on the 
motions of the planets in an orrery, or to 
learn a few names of substances and qualities, 
—but that you may acquire those philosophi¬ 
cal principles, which, in the course of a long 
and honourable life, are to enable you to ren¬ 
der yourselves more familiar every day with 
the works of nature, and with the sublime 
plans of its beneficent Author: and if, with¬ 
out the knowledge of a single word of fact, 
in matter or mind, it were possible for you to 
cany away from these walls a clear notion of 
the objects of inquiry, and of the plan on 
which alone investigation can be pursued with 
adrantage, I should conceive, that you had 
profited far more, than if, with confused no¬ 
tions of the objects and plan of investigation, 
you carried with you the power of talking flu¬ 
ently, of obser^’ations, and cxperiuierits, and 
hyjiotheses, and systems, and of using, in 
their proper places, all the hardest words of 
science. 
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I muit remark, however, that I should not' 
have thought it necessary, thus to direct so 
much of your attention to the principles of 
scientific inquiry in general, if I could have 
taken for granted, Uiat you had already en¬ 
joyed the &nefit of the instruction of my il¬ 
lustrious coUesgue in another chair, whose 
lectures on natural philosophy, exemplifying 
^at soundness of inquiry, which I can only 
recommend, would, in that case, have enlight¬ 
ened you more, as to the principles of phy¬ 
sical investigation, than any mere rules, of 
which it is possible to point out to you the 
utility and die excellence. 

All physical science, whatever may be the 
variety of objects, mental or material, to which 
it is directed, is nothing more than the com¬ 
parison of phenomena, and the discovery of 
their agreement pr disagreement, or order of 
succession. It is on ohservation, tliercfore, 
or on conscioasness, which is only unotlier 
name fur internal observation, that the whole 
of science is founded; because there can be 
no comparison, without observation of the 
phenomena compared, and no discovery of 
agreement or disagreement, without compari¬ 
son. As far, then, as man has observed the 
phenomena of matter or of mind, so far, and 
no farther, may he infer, with confidence, the 
properties of matter and of mind ; or, in the 
wonls of the great primary aphorism of Lord 
Bacon, which has been so often quoted, and 
80 often quoted in vain, “ Homo, naturie mi- 
nistcr et interprrs, tontum facit ct intclligit, 
quantum de naturm ordine re vel mentc ob- 
servaverit; iicc amplius scit aut potest.”* 

What is it that we tnily mean, however, 
wh<>ii \vc say, that we arc about to inquire in¬ 
to the nature and properties of any substance ? 
The question is a most important one, and is 
far from being so simple os it may at first ap¬ 
pear. From the mere misund(;rstanding of 
the import of this question, the brightest ta¬ 
lents of a long succession of ages,—^talents, 
which, with clearer views of this single point, 
might luive anticipated all the discoveries of 
our own time, and introduced us, perhaps, to 
discoveries still more brilliant and astonishing, 
were wasted in inquiries as barren as the fri¬ 
volous glory which attended them; that pro¬ 
duced indeed much contention, and more pride, 
but produced nothing more; and, without giv¬ 
ing any additional knowledge, took away from 
ignorance only its humility, and its power of 
being instructed. 

What is it that we truly have in view, or 
should have in view, when )ye inquire into 
the nature of a substance ? 

The material universe, and all the separate 
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substances which compose it, may be consi¬ 
dered in two li^ts j either simply, as com¬ 
posed of partt that co-exist, and are to our 
feelings continuous, so as to fontL^of many 
separate and independent element one ap¬ 
parent whole; or of parts that change their 
relative positions, constituting, by this change 
of place, all the physical events of the matenal 
system of the world; and inquiry may liuve 
reference to a substance in both, or either of 
those points of view. What is this body? 
may be inquired of us, when any particular 
body is pointed out; and the answer which 
we give will be very different, according to 
thq particular light in which we may have 
viewed it, though it must always relate to it 
in one or other of these two aspects. Let us 
suppose, for example, the body, conecrnitig 
which the question is put, to be a piece of 
gloss; I select intentionally a substance which 
is familiar to you all, and of which many of 
YOU probably have sufficient chymical know¬ 
ledge to be acquainted with the composition. 
It may be asked of us, then, What is the sul)- 
stance termed glass? and our answer will 
wiry, as I have said, with the view which we 
take of it. If we consider it merely as a con¬ 
tinuous whole, our answer will be, that it is a 
compound of alkaline and silicious matter; 
metmirig that particles of alkali and flint co¬ 
exist, and arc apparently continuous, in that 
mass of which W'e speak. 

Such is one of the answers which may he 
given to the question; and this sort of an¬ 
swer is one M’^hich is very commonly given to 
such questions. It is, you will perceive, no¬ 
thing more than the enumeration of the con¬ 
stituent parts of the substance, and considers 
the substance, simply as it exists alone, with¬ 
out rcgi^d to any other bodies that may exist 
around it, or near it, and without any allusion 
to change of any kind. 

This sort of view, however, may be alto¬ 
gether reversed ; an^ instead of thinking of 
the ports that exist togetlier In the substance, 
without reference to any changes, of which it 
is either the agent or the subject, we may 
think only of such changes, without reference 
to its constituent parts. 

In this latter point of view we may say, in 
answer to the question, as to the nature of the 
substance termed ylass, that it is a transpa¬ 
rent substance, which, according to the general 
laws of refraction, bends the light that passes 
through it variously, according to the different 
density of the medium through which the rays 
have immediately passed bemre arriving at it, 
or of the medium through which they are to 
pass after penetrating it; that it is a substance 
fusible at a certain temperature, not dissolved 
by the common powerful acids, but soluble in 
a particular acid termed the fluoric acid ; that, 
when stipngly robbed by certain other sub¬ 
stances, It communicates, for a time, to va¬ 
rious bodies, tiie power of attracting or repeU 
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liflUr otbef bodiei; and we may add to our de> 
fecription, in like manner, as many other qua¬ 
lities as there are various substances which 
produce in it any change, or are in any wav 
changed 0y it. In all answers of this kin4 
you will perceive that regard is uniformly had, 
not to the mere substance concerning which 
the question is put, but also to some other 
substance with which, in consequence of some 
motion of one or other of the bodies, at the 
time of the phenomenon of which we speak, 
it has changed its relative position; for, if all 
the objects in nature remained constantly at 
rest, it is very evident that we could have no 
notion of any property of matter whatever. 
In the enumeration of the qualities of glws, 
for example, when we speak of its properties, 
we 8U])pose it to have changed, in every cose, 
some relative position with die light that passes 
through it, the heat that melts it, the fluoric 
add that dissolves it, and the various bodies 
that excite in it, or conduct from it, electri¬ 
city ; and all these bodies, therefore, we must 
have in view, in our eniuneration, as much os 
the glass itself. 

As there are only these two different aspects 
in which matter can be viewed, all physical in- 
quiiy, with respect to mutter, must, os 1 have 
said, have reference to one of them; and if 
we think that we are inquiring further con¬ 
cerning it, om: inquiry is truly without an oli- 
ject, and we know not what we seek. We 
may consider it, simply as it exists in space, 
or as it exists in time. Any substance, con¬ 
sidered as it exists in space, is the mere name 
which ourselves give to the co-existence of a 
multitude of bodies, similar in nature, or dis¬ 
similar in apparent continuity: considered as 
it exists in time, it is that which is affected by 
the prior changes of other bodies, or which it¬ 
self produces a change of some sort in other 
bodies. As it exists in space, therefore, we 
inquire into its composition, or, in other words, 
endeavour to discover what are the elementary 
bodies that co-exist in the space which it oc¬ 
cupies, and that are all which we truly consi¬ 
der, when we think that we arc considering 
the compoimd os one distinct body. As it 
exists in time, wc inquire into its susceptibi¬ 
lities or its powers, or, in other words, endea¬ 
vour to trace all the series^pf prior and subse¬ 
quent changes, of which iti'prcsence forms an 
intermediate link. 

This, then, is our meaning, when we speak 
of inquiring into the nature of a substance. 
We have one, or both of two objects in view, 
the discovery of the separate bodies that co¬ 
exist in the substance, or rather that consti¬ 
tute the substance, which is nothing moi'e than 
these .'.eparate bodies themselves, or the dis¬ 
covery of that scries of changes, of which the 
presence of this puticular substance, in some 
new relative position with xespecU to other 
bodies, forms a part ,* the changes wiiich other 
bodies, in consequence of this altered relative j 


position, occasion in it, with the chants 
which it occasions in other bodies. 

On these two different objects of physical 
investigation, the co-existing elements of bo¬ 
dies, and their successions of changes, it may 
be of advantage to dwell a little more fully 
in elucidation of the method which we hpe 
to pursue in our own department of physical 
research; for, though it may perhaps at first 
appear to you, that to treat of. the principles 
of inquiry, in the physics of matter, is to wan¬ 
der from the intellectual and moral specul^ 
tions which peculiarly concern us; it is in 
truth only as they are illustrative of the in¬ 
quiries which we are to pursue in the physi¬ 
ology of the mind, that I am led to make 
these general remarks. The principles of 
philosophic investigation are, as I have al¬ 
ready said, common to all t}ie sciences. By 
acquiring more precise notions of the objects 
of any one of them, we can scarcely fail to 
acquire, in some degree, more precision in 
our notions of every other, and each science 
may thus be said to profit indirectly by eve^ 
additional light that is thrown upon each. It 
is by this diffusive tendency of its spirit, al¬ 
most as much as by its ovra sublime truths, 
and the important applications of these to 
general physics, that the study of geometry has 
been of such inestimable advantage to science. 
Those precise definitions which insure to 
every word the same exact signification, in 
the mind of every one who hears it pronoun¬ 
ced, and that lucid progress, in the developc- 
ment of truth after truth, which gives, even 
to ordinary powers, almost the same facility 
of comprehension with Uic highest genius, 
arc unquestionably of the utmost benefit to 
the mathcmaticiil student while he is prose¬ 
cuting his particular study, without any con¬ 
templation of other wivantages to be reap¬ 
ed from them. But there cun be no doubt 
that they ore, at the same time, prc]mring his 
mind for excellence in other inqiiiri«;s, of 
which he has then no conception; tJiut he will 
ever after be less ready to employ, and be 
more quick-sighted than he would otherwise 
have been in (k‘tecting vague and indefinite 
phraseology, and loose and incoherent reason¬ 
ing ; and that a general spirit of exactness and 
perspicuity may thus at length he diffused in 
society, which will extend its influence, not 
to the sciences merely, but, in some faint de¬ 
gree, also, to works of elegant literature, and 
“ven to the still lighter gr.ices of conversation 
tself. “ The spirit of geometrical inquiry,” 
says Foutenelle, “ is not so exclusively at¬ 
tached to geopietry, as to be incapable of 
being applied to other branches of knowledge. 
A work of morals, of politics, of criticism, or 
even of eloquence, will, if all other circum¬ 
stances have been the same, be the more 
beautiful, for having come from the hiuid of a 
geometrician. The order, the clearness, the 
piecision, which, for a considemble time. 
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hftve distinguished works of excellence on 
every subject, have most probably had their 
oriipn in that mathematiou tutn of thought, 
which is now more prevalent than ever, and 
which gradually communicates itself even to 
those who are ignorant of mathematics. It 
often happens that a single great man gjves 
the tone to the whole age in which he lives; 
and we must not forget, that the individual 
who has the most legitimate claim to the 
glory of having introduced and established a 
new art of reasoning, was an excellent geome¬ 
ter.”* The philosopher to whom this im¬ 
provement of the art of reasoning is ascribed, 

IS evidently Descartes, whose claim is certain¬ 
ly much less legitimate than that of our own 
illustrious countryman; but the works .of 
Bacon were not very extensively studied on 
the continent, at the time at which Fontenelle 
wrote ; while, especially in France, the splen¬ 
did reputation of the great geometer who 
shook, as much with his own wild hypothe¬ 
sis, as with the weight of his reasoning, the 
almost idolatrous worship of the god of the 
schools, seemed to sweep before it the glory 
of every other refonner. The instance of 
Descartes, however, is a still more happy one 
than his ingenious countryman, who was him¬ 
self a Cartesian, could have imagined it to be. 

It is, indeed, impossible to conceive a more 
striking example of that diffusive influence of 
the general spirit of scientific inquiry, which 
I wished to illustrate; since, in this instance, 
it survived the very system by which it was 
diffused; all that was sceptical in that mixed 
system of scepticism and dogmatism which 
constituted the general spirit of the philoso¬ 
phy of Descartes, having long continued, and 
even now continuing, to operate beneficially, 
when scarcely a doctrine of his particular phi¬ 
losophy retains its hold. 

You will not then, 1 trust, take for granted, 
that precise notions as to tiie objects of in¬ 
quiry, in any science, even in the department 
of external physics, can be absolutely without 
benefit to our plans of inquiry into mind, whicli 
miLst be pursued on the same principles, if it 
be pursued with any prospect of success; and 
1 may, therefore, safely solicit your attention 
to a little farther eluci^tioii of the two ob¬ 
jects which we have in view, in general jihy- 
sical inquiry, whether it be relative to matter 
01 to mind. 

To inquire into the composition of a sub¬ 
stance, is to consider as one, many substances, 
which have not the less an independent exist¬ 
ence, because they are in immediate proximity 
to each other. Wliat we term«a body, how¬ 
ever minute, is a multitude of bodies, or, to 
speak more exactly, an infinite number of bo¬ 
dies, which appear limited to us, indeed, but 
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may perhaps appear, tn their true charaoterof 
infinity, to bein^ of a hi^er or^r, who may 
be abte to distinguish as infinite, what our li- 
mited senses allow us to perceive only as finite. 
They are one, not in nature, but in ourthought; 
as one thousand individuals, that in nature must 
always be one thousand, receive a sort of unity 
that is relative merely to Our conception, when 
ranked by us a single regiment, eras many re¬ 
giments become one by forming together an 
army. In the congeries of extemd matter, 
the innumerable separate bodies are thus re¬ 
garded by us as one, when the space which 
divides them is not measurable by our imper¬ 
fect vision, and os distinct Or serrate, when 
the space can be measured by us. The unity 
of the aggregate is no absolute quality of the 
mass, but is trulpr relative to the observer’s 
power of distinguishing the component parts; 
the mass being one or many, as his senses are 
less or better able to distinguish these. This 
whole globe of earth, with its oceans, and ri¬ 
vers, and mountains, and woods, and with all 
the separate multitudes of its animated inha¬ 
bitants, may seem, to some being of another 
species, only one continuous and uniform mass; 
as the mosses, that seem to us uniform and 
continuous, may seem a whole world of sepa¬ 
rate and varied parts, to the insect poinilation 
that sw'arms upon its surface. “ A single leaf 
of a tree," to borrow an obvious illustration 
from a French writer, “ is a little world, inha¬ 
bited by invisible animals, to whose senses it 
appears of immense extent, who ace in it 
mountains and abysses that are almost immea¬ 
surable, and who, from one side of the leof to 
the otlier, hold as little communication with 
the opposite animalcule, who have their dwell¬ 
ings there, as we do with our antipodes.” • 
Nothing can appear to our eyes more uni¬ 
form than a piece of glass; yet we know, 
from its composition us a product of art, that 
it is a congeries of bodies, which have no si¬ 
milarity to each other, and which truly exist 
separately from each other, in the compound, 
as they existed separately before the coinpo- 
sltiuu, though the lines of space which divide 
them have now ceased to be visible to our 
weak organs ; and though, instead of being 
com]X)sed of alkaline and silicious matter, 
which we know to be different in their quali¬ 
ties, the beautiful twsparent substance, con¬ 
sidered by us, were, ns far as we knew, sim¬ 
ple in the ehymical sense of the term, it 
would still be us tnily an a^regate of many 
bodies, not dissimilar, indeed, as in the former 
case, but each similar in qualities to the aggre¬ 
gate itself. The aggregate, in short, is, in 
every case, but a name invented by ourselves; 
and what we term the constituent elements, 
arc all that truly exist. To inquire into the 
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compotition of a body is, therefore, only to 
inquire what those separate bodies are which 
we have chosen to consider as one, or rather 
which are ranked by us as one, from their ap> 
parent continuity. 

I have dwelt the longer on this point of the 
unity of an aggregate mass, as derived from 
the mind of the observer only, and not from 
its constituent bodies, which are truly sepa¬ 
rate and independent of each other, and must 
always be separate and independent, whatever 
changes they may seem to undergo, in the va-' 
rious processes of composition and decompo¬ 
sition, because this is one of the most simple, 
and, at the same time, one of the most con¬ 
vincing examples of a tendency of the mind, 
which we shall often have occasion U> remark 
in the course of ow intellectual analysis, the 
tendency to ascribe to substances without, as 
if existing in them like permanent physical 
qualities, the relations which ourselves have 
formed, by the mere comparison of objects 
with objects, and which, in themselves, as re¬ 
lations, arc nothing more than modifications 
of our own minds. It is very difficult for us 
to Iwlievc, that, when we speak of a rock, or 
a mountain, or, perhaps, still more, when we 
speak of a single leaf or blade of grass as one, 
we speak of a plurality of independent sub¬ 
stances, which may exist apart, as they now 
exist together, and which have no othor unity 
than in our conception. It is the same with 
every other species of relation. The tallness 
of a tree, the lowliness of a shrub or weed, as 
these relative terms are used by us in opposi¬ 
tion, do not express any real quality of the 
tree, or shrub, or weed, but only the fact that 
our mind has considered them together; all 
which they express, is the mere comparison 
that is ill us, not any quality in the external 
objects; and yet we can scarcely bring our¬ 
selves to think, but that, independently of 
this comparison, there is some quality, in the 
tree, which corresponds with our notion of 
tallness, and some opposite quality in the 
shnib or weed, which corresponds with our 
notion of shortness or lowliness; so that the 
tree would deserve the name of tall, though 
it were the only object in existence, and the 
shmb or weed, in like manner, the epithet of 
lowly, though it alone existed, without a sin¬ 
gle object with which it^^ould be compared. 
These instances, as I have said, are simple, 
but they will not be the less useful, in pre¬ 
paring your minds for considering the more 
important notions of relation in general, that 
imply, indeed, always some actual qualities 
in the objects themselves, the peiception of 
w'hich leads us aftenvards to consider them as 
related, but no actual quality in either of the 
objects that primarily and directly corresponds 
with the notion of the relation itself, as there 
are qualities of objects t£lat coijespond di¬ 
rectly with our sensations of w'srmth or co¬ 
lour or any other of the sensations excited 


immediately by external things. The relation 
is, in every sense of the word, mental, not 
merely as being a feeling of the mind, for our 
knowledge of the qiudities of external things 
is, in this sense, equally mental, but, as hav¬ 
ing its cause and origin directly in the vety 
nature of the mind itself, w'hich cannot re¬ 
gard a number of objects, without forming 
some comparison, and investing them con¬ 
sequently with a number of relations. I have 
already spoken of the intellectual medium, 
^ough which external objects become known 
to us; and the metaphor is a just one. The 
medium, in this case, os truly as in the trans¬ 
mission of light, communicates something of 
its own to that which it conveysand it is as 
impossible for us to perceive objects long or 
often together, without that comparison which 
instantly invests them with certain relations, 
as it would be for ils to perceive objects, for 
a single moment, free from the tint of the co¬ 
loured glass through which we view them. 
“ Omnes perceptioncs,” says Lord Bacon, 
using a similar figure, “ omnes perceptiones, 
tarn sensus quam mentis, sunt cx analogia ho. 
minis, non cx anologia uiiiversi; cstque iiitcl- 
lectus humanus iiistar spcculi inaiqualis ad ra¬ 
dios renim, qui siiam naturam natiinc renim 
immiscct, eamque distorquet et inficit.” 

But, whatever may he thought of relations, 
in general, there can be no question, at least, 
as to the nature of that unity which we as¬ 
cribe to bodies. We have seen, that the sub¬ 
stance, which, in thought, wc regard as one, 
is in truth, not one, but many substances, to 
which our thought alone gives unity; and 
that all inquiry, therefore, w'ith respect to the 
nature of a substance, as it exists in space, is 
an inquiry into the nature of those separate 
bodies, that occupy the space which we as¬ 
sign to the imaginary aggregate. 

To dissipate this initigiriary aggregate of 
our own creation, and to show us those, sepa¬ 
rate bodies which ocfujiy its space, and are 
all that natuio created, is the great office of 
the analytic art of chymistry, which does for 
us only what the microscope docs, that ena¬ 
bles us to SCO the small objects, which are be¬ 
fore us at all times, without our being able to 
distinguish them. When a chymist tells us, 
that glass, which appears to us one uniform 
substance, is composed of different substances, 
he tells us, w’hiit, with livelier perceptive or¬ 
gans, w'c might have known, without a single 
experiment; since the silicious matter and 
the alkali were present to us in every piece of 
glass, as much before he told us of their pre¬ 
sence, as aftef it. The art of analysis, there¬ 
fore, has its origin in the mere imperfection 
of our senses, and is truly the art of the blind, 
w’hosc wants it is always striving to remedy, 
and always discovering sufficient proof of its in¬ 
ability to remedy them. 

We boast, indeed, of the chymical disco¬ 
veries which we have made of late, with a ra- 
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pidity of process as brillianti as it is unexam¬ 
pled in the history of any other science; and 
we boast justly, because we have found, what 
the generations of inquirers that have prece¬ 
ded us on our globe, far from detecting, had 
not even ventured to guess. Without allu¬ 
ding to the agency of ^e galvanic power, by 
which all nature seems to be assuming before 
us a different aspect, we have seen fixed in 
the products of our common fires, and in the 
drossy rust of metals, the purest port of that 
ethereal fluid which we breathe, and the air 
itself, which was so long considered as simple, 
ceasing to be an element Yet, whatever un¬ 
suspected similarities and diversities of com- 

f iosition we may have been able to trace in 
todies, all our discoveries have not created a 
single new particle of matter. They have only 
shown these to exist, where they always exist¬ 
ed, as much before our analysis us after it,— 
unmarked indeed, but unmarked only because 
our senses alone were not capable of making 
the nice discrimination. If man hod been able 
to perceive, with his mere organs of sense, the 
different particles that form together the at¬ 
mospheric air—if he had at all times seen the 
portion of these which unites with the fuel 
that worms him, enter into this union, as dis¬ 
tinctly as he sees the mass of fuel itself, which 
he flings into his furnace, he could not have 
thought it a very great intellectual achieve¬ 
ment, to state in words so common and fami¬ 
liar a fact, the mere well-known change of place 
of a few well-known particles; and yet this is 
what, in the imperfect state of his pcrcepdvc 
organs, he so proudly terms-his Theory of 
Combustion, the devcloperaent of which was 
hailed by a wondering workl, and in these cir¬ 
cumstances, justly Iiuiled by it os a scientific 
era. To beings, rapable of perceiving and 
distinguishing the dilferent particles that form 
by their aggregation those small masses which, 
after the minutest meelianicul division of w’hich 
we are capable, appear atoms to us, the pride 
which we feel, in our chymical analyses, miust 
seem os ludicrous, as to us would seem the 
pride of the blind, if one, who had never en¬ 
joyed the opportunity of beholding the son, 
were to boast of having discovered, by a nice 
comparison of the chanying temperaiurc of bo¬ 
dies, that, during certain hours of the day, there 
passed over our earth some great source of 
heat. The addition of one new sense to us, 
who have already the inestimable advantages 
which vision affords, might probably, in a few 
hours, commuui(»te more instruction, with 
respect to matter, tlian all which is ever to re¬ 
pay and consummate the physical labours of 
mankind; giving, perhaps, to a'single glance, 
those slow revelations of nature which, one 
by one, at intervals of many centuries, are to 
immortaltze the future sages of our race. 

“ All philosophy," says an acute foreign 
writer, “ is founded on these two things,— 
tliut wc have a great deal of curiosity, and 


very had eyes. In astronomy, for example, 
if our eyes were better, we should then see 
distinctly, whether the stars really are, or are 
not, so many suns, illuminating worlds of 
their own; and if, on the other hand, we had 
less curiosity, we should then care very little 
about this knowledge, which would come 
pretty nearly to tlie same thing. But we 
wish to know more than we see, wd there 
lies the difficulty. Even if we saw well the 
little which we do see, this would at least be 
some small knowledge gained. But we ob¬ 
serve it different from what it is; and thus 
it happens that a true philosopher passes his 
life, in not believing what he secs, and in liu 
bourbig to guess what is altogether beyond 
his sight I cannot help figuring to myself,” 
continues the same lively writer, ” that nature 
is a great public spectacle, which resembles 
that of tlie opera. From the place at which 
we sit in the theatre we do not see the stage 
quite as it is. The scenes and machinery are 
arranged, so as to produce a pleasing effect at 
a distance; and the weights and pulleys, on 
whieh the different movements depend, arc 
hid from us. We therefore do not trouble 
our heads with guessing, how this mechanical 
part of the performance is carried on. It is 
perhaps only some mechanist, concealed amid 
the crowd of the pit, who racks his bruin 
about a flight through the air, which appears 
to him extraordinary, and who is seriously 
bent on discovering by what means it has 
been executed. This mechanist gazing, and 
wondering, and tormenting himself, in the 
pit of tlie opera, is in a situation very like that 
of the philosopher in the theatre of the world. 
But what augments the difficulty to the phi¬ 
losopher, is, that, in the machinery which 
nature presents, the cords are completely con¬ 
cealed from him,—so completely indeed, that 
the constant puzzle has lieen to guess, what 
that secret contrivance is, whieh produces the 
visible motions in the frame of the universe. 
Let us imagine dl the sages collected at an 
opera,—^the Pythagorases, Plates, Aristotlcs, 
and all those great names, which now-ir-duys 
make so much noise in our cars. Let us 
suppose, that they see the flight of Phaeton, 
as he is represent^ carried off by the Winds ; 
that they cannot perceive the cords to which 
he is attached; an^that they are quite igno¬ 
rant of every thing Wehind the scenes. It is 
a secret virtue, says one of them, that (»rric8 
off Phaeton. Phaeton, says another, is com¬ 
posed of certain numbers, which cause him to 
ascend. A third says, Phaeton has a certain 
affection for the top of the stage. He does 
not feel at his ease, when he is not there. 
Phaeton, says a fourth, is not fonned to fly ; 
but he likes better to fly, than to leave the 
top of Ihc stage empty,—and a hundred other 
absurdities of theUnd, that might have ruined 
the reputefRon of antiquity, if the reputation 
of antiquity for wisdom could have been ruin- 
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ed At last, come Descartes, and some other 
tnodeiBS, who say. Phaeton ascends, because 
he is drawn by eorda, and because a weighty 
ntore heavy than be, is descending aa a coun¬ 
terpoise. Accordingly, we now no longer be¬ 
lieve, that a body witl stir, unless it be drawn 
or impelled by some other body, or that it | 
will ascend, or descend, unless by the opera- j 
tion of aonne spring or counterpoise; and thus 
to see nature, such as it really is, is to see the 
back of the stage at the opera."* 

In this exposition of the phenomena of the 
universe, and of those strange “ follies of the I 
wise,” which have been gravely propoundinl 
in the systems of philosophers concerning 
them, there is much truth, aa well as happy 
pleasantry. As for, at least, as relates to mat¬ 
ter, considered merely as existing in space, 
the first of the two lights in which it may be 
physically viewed,—there can be no question, 
that philosophy is nothing more than an en¬ 
deavour to repair, by art, the badness of our 
eyes, that we may be able to see what is ac¬ 
tually ladorc us at every moment. To be 
fairly behind the scenes of the great spectacle 
of nature, however, is something more than 
this. It is nut merely to know, at any one 
moment, that there are many objects existing 
on the stage, which are invisible where the 
spectators sit, but to know them as pieexis of 
machinery, and to observe them operating in 
all the wonders of the dnima. It is, in short, 
to have that second view of nature, as existing 
in time as well as space, to the consideration 
of which 1 am to proceed in my next Lec¬ 
ture. 


LECTURE VI. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I consi¬ 
dered, at some length, the nature of Physical 
Inquiry in general, and stated to you, in par- 
ticuilar, the two^ights, in which objects may 
be physically viewed, as e.\jsting siinpl; in 
sjmee, or os existing in time; the inquiries, 
with respect to the one, ^ving regard to the 
composition of bodies; the inquiries, with 
respect to the other, having regard to the 
change's, of which they are either the subjects 
or occasions, and consequently to their sus¬ 
ceptibilities or their powers—^their susceptibi¬ 
lities of being affected by other substances, 
their powers of affecting other substances. 1 
use the word susceptibility, you will perceive, 
as in this case synonimous with what Mr 
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I Locke, and some other writers, har e denp- 
I minated passive power, to avoid the appa- 
I rent verbal contradiction, or at le ist the am- 
I biguity, which may arise from annexing the 
i term passive to a word, which is generally 
employed to signify, not the subject of change, 
but the cause or occasion of change. 

Of these two points of view, then, in which 
an object may be regarded, when the question 
is put. What is it 9 we have seen, I htqie, suf¬ 
ficiency distinctly, the nature of one. If, in 
iinswering the question, we regard the object 
merely as it exists in space, and say that it is 
j a compound of certain substances, we niean 
I nothing more, than that, in the portion of 
space, which wc conceive to be occupied by 
this one imaginary aggregate, then> is truly a 
plurality of bodies, which, though seemingly 
contiguous, have an existence, as seiximte and 
independent of each other, os if they were nt 
the most remote distance ; the one aggregate 
being nothing more than a name for these se- 
purate bodies to which ourselves give all the 
unity which they have, merely by considering 
them as one. 

The necessity of inquiring into the nature 
of these separate elementary bodies,—which 
constitutes one of the tu'O great departments 
of physical investigation,—-we found to arise 
from the imperfection of our senses, that ore 
not sufficiently acute to discover, of them¬ 
selves, the component parts of tlie masses, 
which nature everywhere presents to us. M'e 
are thus obliged to form to ourselves an art of 
analysis, merely that we may perceive what 
is constantly before our eyes, in the same man¬ 
ner as we are obliged to have recourse to the 
contrivances of the optician, to perceive stars 
and planets, that are incessantly shedding on 
us their light. 

There is, indeed, something truly worthy 
of our astonishment, in the sort of knowledge 
of the qualities of matter, which, with mu- 
very imperfect senses, we are stilt able to at¬ 
tain. What wc conceive ourselves to know 
is an aggr^te of many bodies, of each of 
which, individually, we may be said, in the 
strictest sense of the term, to be absolutely 
ignorant; and yet the aggregate, v\ liic-h we 
know, no real exi.stenee, but us that very 
multitude of bodies, of which we are ignorant. 
When water was regarded as a simple sub¬ 
stance, every one, who looked upon a lake or 
a river, conceived that he knew as well what 
the liquid was which flowed in it as the chy- 
iriist, who now considers it as compound ; and 
the chymist who has learned to regard it as 
compound, is pcrhajis as ignorant of the true 
nature of the separate bodies that exist in it, 
as those who formerly regarded it as simple ; 
since one additional mscoveiy may prove the 
very elements, which he now regards as the 
ultimate constituents of water, to be truly com¬ 
pounded of other elements, still more minute, 
and now altogether unknovim to him. 
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That our only knowle(^ of matter ebould 
be of a multitude of bodies, of the nature of 
each of which, individually, we are in absolute 
ignorance, may seem, at first sight, to justify 
many of the most extravagant doubts of the 
sceptic: and yet there is really no ground for 
SUCH scepticism, since, though the co-existing 
bodies be separately unknown, the effect, 
which they produce when co-existing in the 
circumstances observed by us, is not the less 
certain and definite; and it is this joint ef¬ 
fect of the whole, thus certain and definite, 
which is the true object of our knowledge ; 
not the uncertain effect, which tlie minuter 
elements might produce, if they existed alone. 
The same aggregates, whatever their element¬ 
ary nature may be, operate on our senses, as 
often as they recur, in the same manner; the 
unknown elements which constitute an oak, 
or a tower, or the ivy that clings around it, 
exciting in the mind those particular sensa¬ 
tions to the external causes of which we con¬ 
tinue to give the name of oak, or tower, or ivy; 
and exciting these, as precisely and uniformly 
os if we u'ere acquainted with each minute 
element of the objects without. Our know¬ 
ledge of nature must, in this way, indeed, be 
confined to the mixed effects of the musses 
which it exhibits; but it is not on that ae 
count less valuable, nor less sure; for to tlte 
certainty of this limited knowledge all which 
is necessary is unifonnity of the mixed effects, 
whatever their unknown co-existing causes 
may be. It is with masses only, not with 
elements, that we arc conccnied, in all the im¬ 
portant purposes of life; and the provident 
wisdom of the Author of Nature, therefore, 
has, in this us in every other ease, adapted our 

1 lowers to our necessities,—giving to all man¬ 
kind the knowledge that is requisite fur the 
purposes which all mankind must equally have 
in view, and lea^iig, to a few philosophic in¬ 
quirers, the curiosity of discovering what the 
substances around us truly arc in their ele¬ 
mentary state, and the means of making con¬ 
tinual progres-s in this never-ending analysis. 

Such then is the nature of one of the views 
in M'hich physical inquiry may be directed, to 
the discovery of elemerUs, that are existing to¬ 
gether, at the same moment. But is not this 
species of inquiry, it may be asked, peculiar to 
matter, or may it also be extended to mind ? 
It is easy to conceive that, if matter always 
have extension, and dierefore necessarily be 
composed of parts, an inquiry into its compo¬ 
sition may form an important part of physi¬ 
cal investigation; but this sort of inquiry will 
seem to you altogether inadmissible in the 
philosophy of mind, since the mind is not 
composed of parts that co-exist, but is simple 
and indivisible. If, indeed, the term compo¬ 
sition, in this application of it, be understood, 
strictly in the same sense as when applied to 
matter, it is very evident, that there can be 
no inquiry into the composition of tlioughts 


uid feelings, since every thought and feeling 
is as simple and indiviaible as the mind itself; 
being, in truth, nothing more than the mind 
itself existing at a certain moment in a certain 
state; and yet, in consequence of some very 
wonderful laws which rebate the successions 
of our mental phenomena, the science of mind 
is, in all its most important respects, a science 
of analysis, or at least a science which exhibits 
to our contemplation the same results os if it 
were strictly analytical; and we inquire into 
the separate ideas or other feelings, involved 
in one complex thought or emodon, very near- 
ly as we inquire into the corpusculv elements 
that co-exist in one seemingly continuous mass. 
The nature of this very wonderful application 
of analysis, or at least of a process which is vir¬ 
tually the same as analysis, to a substance, that 
is necessarily at all times simple and indivisible, 
will, however, be better understood, by you, 
after we have turned our attention to the o- 
thcr general division of jihysical inquiry, which 
is still to be considered by us. 1 need nut, 
I hope, repeat, after the remai ks which I made 
in ray last Lecture, that, in leading your 
thoughts, for so long a time, to the subject 
of general science, 1 liave hod constantly in 
view its application to the phenomena of oiir 
own department of it, and that we are truly 
learning to study mind with accurucy, when 
we are learning what it is, which is to be stu¬ 
died in the great system of things. There can 
be no question at least, that he who has errone¬ 
ous notions of the objects of physical investiga¬ 
tion in the material universe, will be very likely 
also to err, or rather cannot fail to err, in his 
notions of the objects of physical investigation, 
as it relates to mind. 

] proceed, then, to consider, what it is which 
we truly have in view, when wc direct our in¬ 
quiry, not to the mere composition of objects 
existing continuously in space, but to the suc¬ 
cession of changes which they exhibit in time ; 
to their susceptibility of being affected by other 
substances, or their power of affecting other 
substances. The inquiry, as you must per¬ 
ceive, involves the consideration of some words 
about which a peculiar mystery has been veiy 
generally supposed to hang—o^ptation, power, 
connexion of events. But we shall perhaps 
find that what is supposed so peculiurly mys¬ 
terious in them, is n<k in the very simple no¬ 
tions themselves, bu^i the misconceptions of 
those who have treated of them. 

It is not in this case, as in the former de¬ 
partment of physical investigation, the mere 
imperfection of our senses, that produces the 
necessity of inquiry. Matter, os existing in 
space, is wholly before us, and all which is 
necessary for perfect knowledge of it, in this 
respect, is greater delicacy of our perceptive 
oigans, that we may distinguish every element 
of the seemingly co^nuous mass. To luiow 
the mere composition of a substance, is to 
know only what is actually present at the 
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very moment, which we may imegine aensei 
of Ac bighcBt perfection to be cajole of in. 
Btantly peicemnit \ but to know all the bus 
ceptibiiitieB and powers of a substance, thi 
various inodes in which it may affect or bi 
affected by every other substance in naturej 
to know it, not merely as it exists before 
in the particular cimimstances of any on 
moment, but as it might have existed, orma; 
exist, in aJl possible circumstances of com 
bination j which our senses, that are necessar 
ify conffned to the circumstances of the pre¬ 
sent moment^ iierer could teach us, even 
though they were able to distinguish every 
atom of the minutest mass. 

If, indeed, there were any thing, in the 
mere appearance of a body, which could ena¬ 
ble U8^ to predict the changes that would take 
place in it, when brought into every possffiie 
vmiety of situation, with ies[tect to othcoibo- 
dics, or tire changes which it would then pro- 
(luce in those other bodies, the two views, 
into which I liave divided pl^sical inquiry’, 
would emneide exactly; so that to toow tho 
continuous elemeiits of any substance, would 
be to know, at the Nune time, its susceptibili¬ 
ties and powers. But there is nothing, in the 
mere sensible qualities of bodies, consiclered 
separately, that can give us even the slightest 
intimation of the cbonges, which, in new cir¬ 
cumstances of union, they might reciprocab 
suffer or produce. Who could infer, frw 
the similar appearance of a lump of sugar aiMi 
a lump of calcareous spar, that the one would 
be soluble in water, and the other remain un- 
meltcd; or, from the different aspect of gun¬ 
powder and snow, tliat a spark would be ex¬ 
tinguished, if it fell ujmn the one, and, if it 
fell upon the other, would excite an explosion 
that would be almost irresistible ? But for 
experience, we should be altogether incapa¬ 
ble of predicting any such effects, from either 
of the objects compared; or, if we did know, 
that the peculiar susceptibility belonged to 
OTIC of the two, and not to the other, we 
might as readily suppose, tliat calvarcous simr 
would melt in (vater as sugar, and as readily, 
that snow as t he gunpowder would detonate, by 
the contact ofigiispark. It is e^rienee alone, 
which teaches us that these eff^ts ever take 
place, and that they take place, not in all 
substances, but only ii^ome particular sub¬ 
stances. ' 

It has, indeed, been supposed by many in¬ 
genious philosophers, that, if wc W'cre ac¬ 
quainted with what they term tho intimate 
stracture of bodies, wc should tlien see, not 
merely what corpuscular changes take pW 
in them, but why these changes take place in 
them } and should thus be able to predict, 
before experienctH tfaeeftectsVrh^ they would 
recinrocoJlv produce. “ I dot^ not,” says 
LtKUie, « lut if we cotfkildiBeos^ the figure, 
sisc, texture, and motion of thiefflnimite con¬ 
stituent iiarts of any two bodies, we should 


know without trial several of their operations 
one upon another, as we do now the proper¬ 
ties of a square or a triangle. Did we know 
the mechanical affections of the particles of 
rhubarb, hemlock, opium, and a man; as a 
watchmaker does those of a watch, whereby 
it performs its operations, and of a file, which 
by rubbing on them will alter the figure of any 
of the wheels ;— we should be able to tell be¬ 
fore-hand, that rhubarb will puige, hemlock 
kill, and opium make it man sleep ; as well as 
a watchmaker can, that a little piece of jiaper 
laid on the balance will keep the watch from 
going, till it be removed; or that, some small 
part of it being rubbed by a file, the machine 
vould quite lose its motion, and the watch go 
10 more. The dissolving of silver in aqiia- 
brtis, and gold in aqua regia, mid not uict' 
tersa, would be then perhaps no more difli- 
calt to know, than it is to'a smith to iinder- 
Stimd why the turning of one key will open 
a Iwk, and not the turning of another. But 
wiuw W'e are destitute of senses acute cnongli 
to discover the minute particles of bodies, 
ind to give us ideas of the mechanical affec- 
fora, we must be content to be ignorant of 
heir prqicrties and ways of operation; nor 
'un we be assured about them any farther, 
han some few trials wc make arc able to 
reaetk But whether they will succeed again 
amv^er time, w’c cannot be certain. This 
hindfcrs our certain knowledge of universal 
truths concerning natural bodies; and onr 
■eason carries us herein very little beyond 
wrticuliir matter of fact. 

“ And therefore I am apt to doubt, that 
low far soever hiuran industry may ud\uiieo 
isefiil and experimental philosophy in physi- 
■ul things, scientifical will still be out of our 
each; because we want perfect and ade- 
[uate ideas of those very bodies which are 
learcst to us, and most under our comuiaiHl. 
Those which we have ranked into classes un- 
ler names, and wc think oiireclves best ac- 
juaiiitcd with, w’c have but very impeifect 
iiid incomplete ideas of. Distinct ideas of 
he several sorts of bo(b'cs that full under the 
'xaniination of our senses perhaps we may 
lave; but adequate ideas, I suspect, we have 
lot of any one amongst them. And though 
he former of these will serve us for common 
ise and discourse, yet, whilst we want the Ut- 
;r, we are not capable of scientifical know- 
•dge; nor shall ever be able to discover ge- 
eral, instnictive, unquestionable truths con- 
erning them. Certainty and demonstration 
iTC things wc must not, in these matters, pre- 
md to. By the colour, figure, taste, and 
incll, and other sensible qualities, ive have 
8 clear and distinct ideas of sage and hem- 
)ck, as W’e have of a circle and a triangle; 
ut having no ideas of the particular primary 
ualitics of the minute i^arts of either of these 
'hints, nor of other bodies which we would 
ipply them to, we cannot tell what effects 
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thfy wHl produce; nor, when we «ee those 
effects, can we so much as guess, much less 
know, their manner of pr^uction. Thus, 
having no ideas of the particular medianical 
affections of the minute parts of bodies that 
fure within our and reach, we are igno¬ 
rant of their coiiktitutions, powers, and ope¬ 
rations; and of bodies more remote we are 
yet more ignorant, not knowing so much as 
their very outward shapes, or the sensible and 
grosser parts df their constitutions." • 

The fallacy of the reasoning of this very 
eminent philosopher consists partly, in the 
present case, in a sort of petiiio prindpii, or, 
at least, a false assumption that >s involved in 
the very phrase mechanical affections, and in 
all the mechanical illustrations adduced. If 
rhubarb purge, and hemlock kill, by qualities 
that can be said to be mechanical, and if thcie 
qualities be permanent, there can be no ques¬ 
tion, tluit to know occiu-atoly the mechuiieal 
qualities of these substances, in reladoii |o 
the human body, would be to know, that rhu¬ 
barb must purge, and hemlock kill, as much 
as to know the mechanism of a watch would 
be to know, that the wuteh must stop if a 
small part of it were rubbed by a file. But 
the inquiry is still left, whether it be thut^ii^ 
the mere principles of mechimical 
rhubarb and hemlock produce their perie^; 
effects on the animal system, and thatsilvuit is 
dissolved in aquafortis and gold in aqua regia; 
and, if there be no reason wliatevcr to sup¬ 
pose this, we must then surely admit, that 
the prophecy would still be beyond our power, 
though we were acquainted with “ the figure, 
size, texture, and motion, of the minute con¬ 
stituent parts” of the different bodies. In 
the same manner, as, in the mechanical divi¬ 
sion of a substance, w'c must still come to 
other substances capable of further division, 
so, though we could reduce all the changes 
that appear to be wrought in the great masses 
around ns, to the changes wrought in their 
minute }mrts, we must still come to certain 
ultimate changes as inexpliatble as those which 
we see at present It is us difficult to predict, 
without experience, the motion of one atom 
to or from another atom, as the motion of one 
moss of atoms to or from another mass of 
atoms. That the globe of the earth should 
tend towards the sun, which is at so great a 
distance from it and should thus be every 
moment arrested within that orbit from which, 
if there were no such deflecting force, it would 
every moment have a tendency to escape by 
flying off in a straight line, is indeed most won- 
derfuL But precisely the same laws which 
operate on the whole globe of the earth, ope¬ 
rate on every particle of which the emth is 
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composed, since the earth itself is only these 
separate particles under another name; and if 
it be MTonderful that all of these should have 
a tendency to approach the sun, it must be 
equally wonderful, that each minute oousUtu- 
ent particle should teml individually, though, 
to use Mr Locke’s words, we were accurately 
acqi^nted with the figure, size, texture, and 
motitgi of each.” The some original mystery 
of gmiitation, then, would remain, though our 
senses enabled us to discover every gravitating 
particle in the intimate structure of the gravi¬ 
tating mass. By knowing the intimate struc¬ 
ture of bodies, we should, indeed, know wliat 
were their dements mutually affected, but not 
why these elements were mutually affected, 
or were affected in one way rather than in 
aM^cr. 

The chief error of Mr Locke in tliis respect 
evidently C(Hi«isted> as J have said, in his as¬ 
sumption of the vmy thing to be pntved, by 
taking for granted that ail the changes of bo¬ 
dies are the effects of their immediate contact 
and impulse, and of a kind, therefore, which 
may be termed strictly mechanical,—an as¬ 
sumption, indeed, which harmonized with the 
mathematical chymistry and medicine of the age 
in which he live% but of the justness of which 
tiptt isnat the slightest evidence in the general 
jAmioinena, cbymical and nervous, of which he 
speiAs. ' If, iiistead of confining bis attention 
to the action of bodies in apjmrent contact, 
he had turned his thought 'to the great distant 
agencies of nature in the motions of the plan¬ 
etary world, if ia scarcely possible to conceive 
that he should not have discovered his mistake. 
In another of his works, liis Elements of Natu¬ 
ral Philosophy, he has stated very justly, as a 
consequence of tlic law of gravitation, that if 
the earth were the sole body in the universe, 
and at rest, and the moon were suddenly cre¬ 
ated at the same distance from the earth as at 
present, the earth and the moon would instant¬ 
ly begin to move towards one another in a 
straipt line. What knowledge of the “ fi¬ 
gure, size, and texture” of the particles of the 
earth could have enabled its human inhabit¬ 
ants to predict this instant change ? And if the 
particles of gold and aqua regjo, and of hem¬ 
lock, rhubarb, and opium, which, together 
with all the other partides of our globe, 
would, in the case BU||^sed, instantly begin to 
move towards the moon,—can thus attract 
and be attracted, in gravitation, with tenden¬ 
cies that are independent of every mechanical 
affection,—^what authority can there be for sup¬ 
posing, that the chymical and vital agencies of 
the some panicles must <be mechanical, or 
that the one set of ^angee could have been 
predicted aprtori, if the other was confes¬ 
sedly beyond tlie pot/ves pt philosophic divi¬ 
nation ? 

Bat even with agoird to the mechanical af¬ 
fections of ^fhatter themselves, though all the 
changes which take place in nature were tru- 
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Iv reducible to them, we should still have ul- 

umHtefy the same diffieulty in attempting to 
predict, without experience, the changes that 
would ensue trotii th^m. The mechanical 
properties are indeed the most familiar to our 
thought, because they are those which we are 
constoady witnessing in the great displays of 
human power that are most striking to our 
senses. The house, the bridge, the carriage, 
the vessel, eveiy implement which we use, 
and the whole wide surface of the cultivated 
earth, present to us, as it were, one universal 
trophy of the victories of the great mechanist, 
man. We cannot look back to the time when 
we were ignorant of the mechanical properties 
of matter; but still, there was a time w'hen 
they first became known to us, and became 
known by experience of the motions that result¬ 
ed from them. What cun be simpler than the 
phenomena of impulse ? That a ball in motion, 
when it meets another at rest, should force this 
to quit its place, appears now to be something 
which it required no skill or experience to 


I course for the origin of the belief, but to som 
other principle which converts the Biinplo 
I facts of experience into a general expectation, 

I or confidence, that is afterwards to be physi¬ 
cally the guide of all our plans and actions. 

This principle, since it cannot be derived 
from experience itself, which relates only to 
the past, must be an original principle of our 
nature. There is a tendency in the very con¬ 
stitution of the mind from which the expec¬ 
tation arises,—a tendency that,’ in every thing 
which it adds to the mere facts of experience, 
may truly be termed instinctive; for though 
that term is commonly supposed to imply 
something peculiarly mysterious, there is no 
more real mystery in it than in any of the 
simplest successions of thought, which are all, 
in like manner, the results of a natural tenden¬ 
cy of the mind to exist in certain states, after 
existing in certain other states. The belief 
is, a state or feeling of the mind as easily con¬ 
ceivable as any other state of it,—a new feel¬ 
ing, arising in certain eircumstances as uni- 


predict; and yet, though our faculties were, 
in cvfTy respect, as vigorous as now,—^if we 
could imagine this most eommon of all phe¬ 
nomena to be wholly unknown to us,—u'hat 
reason should we be able to discover, in the 
circumstances that immediately precede the 
shock, for inferring the effect that truly re¬ 
sults, rather than any other effect whatever ? 
Were the laws of motion previously miknown, 
it would lie in itself as presumable, that the 
moving ballshould simply stop when it reached 
the other, or that it should merely rebound 
from it, as tliat the quiescent ball should be 
forced by it to quit its state of rest, and move 


formly as in certain otlier circumstances. 
There arise other states or feelings of the 
mind, which we never ronsider as mysterious; 
those, for example, which we term the sen¬ 
sations of sweetness or of sound. To have 
I our nerves of taste or heai'ing affected in a 
I certain mariner, is not, indeed, to taste or to 
hear, but it is immediately afterwords to have 
those particular sciisatioris; and this merely 
because the mind was originally so constituted, 
as to exist directly in the one state after ex¬ 
isting in the other. To observe, in like man¬ 
ner, a scries of antecedents and consequents, 
is not, in the very feeling of the moment, to 


forward in the same direction. Wc know in¬ 
deed that the effect is different, but it is be¬ 
cause we have witnessed it that we know it; 
not because the laws of motion, or any of the 
mechanical affections of matter whatever are 
({ualities that might be inferred independent^- 
ly of observation. 

Ex]>erience, then, is necessary in every 
case, for discovering the mutual tendencies 


believe in the future similarity, but, in conse¬ 
quence of a similar original tendencj’, it is im¬ 
mediately afterwards to believe, that the same 
antecedents will invariably be followed by the 
same consequents. That this belief of the 
future is a state of mind very different from 
the mere perception or memory of the past, 
from which it flows, is indeed true; but what 
resembliince has sweetness, as a sensation of 


of the elements of bodies, as much as for 
detenniuing the reciprocal affections of the 
masses. But experience teaches U"' the past 
only, not the future: and the object of physi¬ 
cal inquiry is, not the mere solitary fact of a 
change which has tako^ place, but the similar 
changes which will cominually take place, ns 
often as the objects arc again in the same cir¬ 
cumstances; not the phenomena only, but 
the powers by which the phenomena are pro¬ 
duced. 

Why is it, then, we believe that continual 
similarity of the future to the past, which con¬ 
stitutes, or at least is implied, in our notion 
of power? A stone tends to the earth,—a 
stone will always tend to the earth,—are not 
the satne proposition; llbr can the first be 
said to involve the second. Itfs not to ex¬ 
perience, tlien, alone that we must have re- 


the mind, to the solution of a few particles of 
sugar on the tongue; or the harmonics of 
music, to the vibration of particles of air ? 
AH which we know, in both cases, is, that 
these successions regularly take place ; and in 
the regular successions of nature, which could 
not, in one instance more than in another, 
have been predicted without experience, no¬ 
thing is mysterious, or every thing is myste¬ 
rious. It is wonderful, indeed,—for what is 
not wonderful ?—tliat any belief should arise 
as to a future which as yet has no existence; 
and which, 'therefore, cannot, in the strict 
sense of the word, be an object of our know¬ 
ledge. But, when we consider Who it was 
who formed us, it would, in truth, have been 
more wonderfid, if the mind had been so dif¬ 
ferently Imnstituted that the belief had not 
arisen; because, in that case, the phenomena 
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of nature, however re^plarljr arran^d, would 
have been arranged in vain, and that AU 
mighty Being, who, by enabling us to foresee 
the ph 3 rsical events that are to arise, has en> 
abled us to provide for them, would have left 
the creatures, for whom he has been so boun¬ 
teously provident, to perish, ignorant and ir¬ 
resolute, amid elements that seemed wmting 
to obey them; and victims of confusion, in 
the very midst of all the harmonies of the 
universe. 

Mr Hume, indeed, has attempted to show, 
. that the belief of the similarity of future se¬ 
quences of events is reducible to the influence 
of custom, without the necessity of any intui¬ 
tive expectation; but he has completely failed 
in the reasoning with which he has endea¬ 
voured to support this opinion. Custom may 
account for the mere suggestion of one object 
by another, as a part of a train of images, but 
not for that belief of future reality, which is a 
very dilTercnt state of mind, and which, perhaps, 
does not follow every such suggestion, how¬ 
ever frequent and habitual. The phenomenon 
A, a stone has a thousand times fallen to the 
earth; the jdiciiomcuon B, a stone will al¬ 
ways, in the same circumstances, fall to the 
earth;—are jiropositions that differ as much 
• as the propositions, A, a stone has once fallen 
to the earth ; B, a stone will always fall to the 
earth. At wluilevcr link of the chain wc be¬ 
gin, we must still meet with the same difli- 
ciiUy—the conversion of the past into the fu¬ 
ture. If it be absurd to make this conversion 
at one stage of inquiry, it is ju.st ns absurd to 
make it nt any other stage; and, as far as 
our memory extends, there never was a time 
at wliieh we did not make the instant conver¬ 
sion ; no [leiiod, however early, at uhieh we 
were eapable of knowing tliut a stone hiul 
fallen, and yet believed that, in exactly tlie 
same eircumstiuices, there was no reason to 
8 up])ose that it would fall again. But on this 
particular error of Mr Hume, the very nar¬ 
row outline, within which the present sketch 
is necessarily bounded, will not permit me to 
enltu'ge. I have examined it, at considerable 
length, m the third edition of the Inquiry 
W'hich I liave published on the Relation of 
Cause and Effect 

It is more immediately our present purpose 
to consider, What it truly is which is the ob¬ 
ject of inquiry, when we examine the physical 
successions of events, in whatever manner the 
belief of their similarity of sequence mayliave 
arisen ? Is it the mere scries of regular ante¬ 
cedents and consequents themselves? or. Is it 
any thing more mysterious, wlftch must be 
supposed to inten’ene and connect them by 
some invisible bondage ? 

We see, in nature, one event followed by 
another. The fall of a spark on gunpowder, 
for example, followed by the deflagration of 
the gunpowder; and, by a peculiar tendency 
of our constitution, which we must take for 


granted, whatever be our theory of power, we 
believe, that, as long as all the cireumstancea 
continue die same, the sequence of events will 
continue the same; that the deflagration of 
gunpowder, for example, will be the invariable 
consequence of the fall of a spark on it; in 
other words, we lielicve fte gunpowder to be 
susceptible of deflagration on the appUcation 
of a spark, and a spark to have the power of 
deflagrating gunpowder. 

There is nothing more, then, understood, 
in the trains of events, however regular, than 
the regular order of antecedents and conse¬ 
quents which compose the train; and between 
which, if any thing else existed, it would it¬ 
self be a part of the train. All that we mean, 
when we ascribe to one substance a suscepti¬ 
bility of being affected by another substance, 
is, that a certain change will uniformly take 
place in it when that other is present;—all 
that wc mean, in like manner, when we ascrilie 
to one substance a power of affecting another 
substance, is, that, when it is present, a certain 
change will uniformly take place in that other 
substance. Power, in short, is significant not 
of any thing different from the invariable an¬ 
tecedent itself, but of tbe mere invariableness 
of the order of its appearance in reference to 
some in^-ariuble consequent,—the invariable 
antecedent being denominated a cause, the 
invariable consequent an effect. To say, that 
water has the power of dissolving salt, and to 
say, that salt will always melt when water is 
poured upon it, are to say precisely the same 
thing; there is nothing m the one proposi¬ 
tion, which is not exactly, and to the same ex¬ 
tent, enunciated in the other. 

It would, indeed, be a very different theory 
of causation, if, without taking into account 
the important circumstance of invariablcness, 
or the uniform cerbiinty of being at all times 
followed by a particular cvoiil, we were to 
say, that power is mere antecedence; for there 
ran be no question, that phenomena precede 
other phenomena, which we never consider as 
having any permanent relation to them. They 
are regarded os antecedents, but not im'ariu- 
ble antecedents ; and the reason of tliis is ob¬ 
vious. Innumerable events are constantly 
taking place together in the immense sys¬ 
tem of the universe. ^There must, therefore, 
always be innurnerimle co-existing aeries, 
the parts of each of which, though penno- 
ncntly related to each other, may have no 
permanent relation to the parts of the other 
series ; and one event of one scries may thus 
precede, not its own effect morelyj which is 
to be its constant aitd uniform attendant, in 
all similar circumstances, but the events also 
of other co-existing series, which may never 
occur with it again at the same moment. 
There is no superstition in believing that an 
eclipse may 9e followed by a pestilence, or an 
unpleasant dream by some unforeseen cala¬ 
mity of the day, though thsre would be much 
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■upentition in believing, that these antece¬ 
dents and consequents any permanent re¬ 
lation to each other. In ordinary and &miliar 
cases, at least, every one knows sufficiently 
the distinction of what is thus casual only, and 
what is invariable in the order of natiure. Yet 
it is only by losing all sight of a disdnetion so 
very obvious, and confounding invariable with 
casual sequences, that Dr Keid, and other 
eminent philosophers, have been led into much 
laborious aigumentation, in the confidence of 
confuting one of the simplest and justc.st of 
metaphysical opinions. To prove that power 
is more than invariable antecedence, theyprove 
that it is more than casual antecedence, and 
that events do not follow each other, loosely 
and confusedly, as if antecedents could be in¬ 
variable, which had not ••onsequents as in¬ 
variable, or, as if a uniform series were not 
merely another name for a number of uniform 
antecedents and consequents. A cause is, 
perhaps, not that which has merely once pre¬ 
ceded an event; but we give the name to that 
which has always been followed by a certain 
event, is followed by a certain event, and, ac¬ 
cording to our belief, will continue to be in 
future followed by that event, as its immedi¬ 
ate consequent; and causation, power, or any 
other synonymous words which we may use, 
express nothing more than this permanent re¬ 
lation of that which has preceded to that which 
htis followed. If this invoriahleness of sne- 
cession, pa«t, present, and future, be not that 
which constitutes one event the effect of an¬ 
other, Dr Reid, at least, has not pointed out 
any additional circumstiuiee which we must 
combine with it, in our definition of an effect, 
though he has showm, indeed, w’itli most abun¬ 
dant evn'dence, if luiy evidence at all were ne¬ 
cessary, that the antecedents and consequents 
arc not the same; that we use active and 
passive verbs, in different senses, applying, 
as might well be supposed, the one to the 
antecedent, the other to the consequent; 
that we speak of effects and causes os if truly 
different, since it is unquestionably not the 
same thingto follow'uniformlyn certain change, 
and to precede uniformly a certiun •'hunge, and 
that w'C never think of giving those names 
where we do not conceive that there is some 
permanent relation. /|)ut, though these dis¬ 
tinctions might be allowed to have irresistible 
weight, ill opposition to the scepticism, if such 
extravagant scepticism there ever were, which 
affirmed the sequences of events to be altoge¬ 
ther casual and irregular, they are surely of no 
weight against that simple definition of power, 
which affirms it to consist in the certainty of 
the iin’ariable sequence of some event as its 
immediate consequent; since this very regii- 
laritv of the sequences, which is supposed by 
the oefijiition, must, oMteelff have given oc¬ 
casion to all those distinctions m thought and 
language which Dr Reid has adduced. 

Tbotone event should invariably be followed 


by anotber event, is indeed, it w'ill bo allowed, 
as every thing in nature is, most wonderful, and 
can be ascri^d only to the infinite source of 
every thing wonderful and sublime; the wiU 
of that divine Being, who rave tlie universe 
its laws, and who formed these with a most 
beneficent arrangement for the happiness of 
his creatures, who, without a belief in the u- 
niformity of these laws, to direct their con¬ 
duct, could not have known bow to preserve 
even fheir animal existence. But the unifor¬ 
mity of succession is surely not rendered less 
wonderful, by a mere change of name. It is 
the same unaltered wonder still, when we as¬ 
cribe the term power to the prior of two events 
as when wc ascribe to it the exactly synony¬ 
mous phrase invariableness of antecedence; 
each of these terms implying nothing more 
than that the one event cannot take place with¬ 
out being immediately followed by the other. 
The permanence and uniformity of the rela¬ 
tion are the essential circumstances. To be 
that which cannot exist, without being in¬ 
stantly followed by a certain event, is to be 
the cause of the event, as a correlative cifect. 
It is impossible for us to believe, that the in¬ 
variable antecedent is any thing but the cause, 
or the cause any thing but the invariable an- 
teceilent; a.s it is impossible fur us to believe 
that homo is the Latin synonyine of man, and 
yet that man is not the English synonyine of 
homo. 

To know the powers of nature, is, then, 
nothing more than to know what antecedents 
are and will be invariably followed by what 
consequents ; for this invariableriess, and not 
any distinct existence, is all which the shorter 
term power, in any case, expresses ; and this, 
and this alone is the true object of physical 
inquiry, in that second point of view-, in which 
we have considered it, as directed to the suc¬ 
cessions of events. 

Whenever, therefore, the question is put, 
as to any object. What is it 9 there are two 
answers, and only two answers that can be given 
with meaning. We may regard it as it exists in 
spare, and state the elements that co-exist in it, 
orrather that constitute it; or we may regard it 
os it exists in time, and state, in all the series 
of changes, of which it forms an invariable 
part, the objects to which it is related as ante¬ 
cedent or consequent. 

To combine these two views of nature, as 
it exists in space and time, and to know, with 
perfect accuracy, every element of every ag¬ 
gregate, and every series of changes, of which 
each forms, or can form, a part, would be to 
know everV thing which can be physically 
kno^vn of the universe. To extend oiu' mere 
physical inquiry still farther into the phenome¬ 
na of nature, after this perfect knowledge, 
would be to suppose erroneously, that, in me 
compounds before us, of which we know 
every element, there is some element, not yet 
discovered, or, in the well-known successions 
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of events, some antecedent or consequent as 
yet unobeerved; or it would be to inquire 
without any real object of inquiry,—a sort of 
investigation, which, for two tnousand years, 
was iUmost the sole employment of the sub* 
Ue and the studious, and which is far from 
having perished, with those venerable follies 
of the schools, at which we know so well 
how to smile, even while we are imitating 
.them, perhaps, with similar errors of our 
own. 1 cannot but think, for example, that, 
on this very subject of the connexion of events, 
the prevalent notions and doctrines, even of 
very eminent philosophers, are not far advan¬ 
ced beyond the verbrd complexity of the four 
causes of which Aristotle treats, the material, 
the formal, the efficient, and the final ; or 
Plato's five causes, which Seneca, in one of 
his Epistles, briefly rleflncs the id ex quo, the 
id a quo, the id quo, the id ad quod, and the 
irf propter quod;* and though there were no 
other evidence than this one subject affords, 
it would still, I fear, prove suiBcicntly, that, 
with all our inanifest improvements in our 
flans of philosophical investigation, and all 
the spleiKlid discoveries to which these im¬ 
provements have led, we have not wholly lost 
that great art, wliich, for so long a time, sup¬ 
plied the place of the whole art of philosophi¬ 
sing—the art of inquiring assiduously, without 
knowing what we are inquiring about. 

It is an art, indeed, which there is too much 
reason to suppose, will accompany philosophy, 
though always, it is to be hoi)ed, in less and 
less proportion, during the whole coiu^e of its 
progi'Css. There will for ever be points, on 
which those will reason ill, who may yet rea¬ 
son, with perfect accuracy, in other matters. 
With all tlu)se sublime discoveries of modem 
times, which do us so much honour, and with 
that improved art of discovery, which is still 
more valuable to us than the discoveries pro¬ 
duced by it, we must not flatter ourselves 
with exemption from the errors of darker ages 
—of ages traly worthy of the name of dark, 
but to which we perhaps give the name, with 
more readiness, because it seems to imply, 
that our own is an age of light. Our real 
comfort, in comparing ourselves with the ir¬ 
refragable and subtle doctors of other times, 
is not that we do not sometimes reason as in- 
defatigably ill as they, and without knowing 
what we are truly reasoning about, but that 
we do this much less frequently, and are con- 
tinvally lessening the number of cases, in 
which we reason as ill, and increasing, in pro¬ 
portion, the number of cases, in which we rea¬ 
son better, and do truly know^ what objects 
we are seeking. 

Of all the cases, however, in which It is of 
importance that the mind should have precise 
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notions of its objects of inquiry, the most im¬ 
portant are those which relate to the subject 
at present considered by us; because the na« 
ture of power, in the relation which it is im¬ 
possible for us not to feel of events, os recip. 
rocally effects and causes, must enter, in a 
great measure, into every inquiry which we 
are capable of making, as to the successive 
phenomena, cither of matter or of mind. It 
is of so much importance, therefore, to our 
future inquiries, that you should know what 
this universal and paramount relation is, that 
I have dwelt on it at a length, which I fear 
must have already exhausted your patience; 
since it is a <UscusBion, I must confess, which 
requires considerable effort of attention; and 
which has nothing, I must also confess, to re¬ 
commend it, but its dry utility. I trust, how¬ 
ever, that you are too well acquainted M’ith 
the nature of science not to know, that it is 
its utility which is its primaryrecommendatiun, 
and that you arc too desirous of advancing in 
it not to disregard the occasional ruggedness 
of a roud, which is far from being always rug¬ 
ged. It may be allowed to him, who walks 
only for the pleasure of the moment, to turn 
away from every path, in which he has not 
flowers and verdure beneath his feet, and 
beauty wherever he looks around. But what 
should we have thought of the competitor of 
Uie Olympic course, whose object was the 
glory of a prize, contested by the proudest of 
his contemporary heroes, if, with that illustri¬ 
ous reward before hitn,—with strength and 
agility that might insure him the possession 
of it,—and with all the assembled multitudes 
of Greece to witness his triumph, he had 
turned away from the contest, and the victory, 
because he was not to tread on softness, and 
to be refreshed with fragrance, as he moved 
along ! In that knowledge which awaits your 
studies, in the various sciences to which your 
attention may be turned, you have a much 
nobler prize before you; and, therefore, I shall 
not hesitate to call forth occasionally all the vi¬ 
gour of your attention, at the risk of a little 
temporary fatigue, as often as it shall appear 
to me, dut, by exciting you to more than or¬ 
dinal^ intellectual activity, I can facilitate your 
acquisition of a reward, which the listless ex- 
ertions of the indolent never can obtain, and 
which is as tndy thwrize of strenuous effort, 
08 the palms of the Circus or the Course. 


LECTURE VII. 

ON POWEB, CAUSE, AND EFFECT. 

My lastpLectuft, Gentlemen, was chiefly 
employed in examining what it is, which is the 
real object of inqiiiiy, when wc consider the 
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phenomena of nature as successive; and we 
found, tfiat, by an original principle of our 
constitution, we are led, from the mere obser¬ 
vation of change, to believe, that, when simi- 
lor circumstances recur, the changes, which 
we oteerved, will also recur in the same or¬ 
der ; diat there is hence conceived by us to be 
a permanent relation of one event, as invari¬ 
ably antecedent, to another event, as invari¬ 
ably consequent; and that this permanent re¬ 
lation is all which constitutes power. It is a 
word, indeed, of much seeming mystery; but 
ail which is supposed to be mysterious and 
perplexing in it vanishes, when it is regarded 
in its true light as only a short general term, 
expressive of invariable antecedence, or, in 
other words, of that, which cannot exist in 
certain circumstances, without being immedi¬ 
ately followed by a certain definite event, 
which we denominate an effect, in reference 
to the antecedent, which w'e denominate a 
cause. To express, shortly, what appears to me 
to be the only intelligible meaning of the three 
must important words in physics, immediate 
invariable antecedence is power; the imme- 
diate invariable antecedent, in any sequence, 
is a cause; the immediate invariable conse¬ 
quent is the correlative effect. 

The object of philosophic inquiry, then, in 
that second department of it, which wc con- 
eidered, with respect to the phenomena of 
nature as successive, we have found not to be 
any tiling different from the phenomena them¬ 
selves, but to be those very phenomena, as 
preceding or following, in certain regular se¬ 
ries. Power is not any thing that can exist 
separately from a substance, but is merely the 
sulistance itself, considered in relation to an¬ 
other substiuicc; in the same manner, as what 
we denominate form, is not any thing separate 
from the elementary atoms of a mass, but is 
merely the relation of a number of atoms, as 
co-existing in apparent contact The sailptor, 
at every stroke of his chisscl, alters the form of 
the block of marble on which he works, not 
by communicating to it any new qualities, hut 
merely by separating from it a number of the 
corpuscles which were formeriy included by us 
ill our conception of the continuous whole; 
and when he has given the lust delicate touch¬ 
es that finish the Jupiter, or the Venus, or 
Apollo, the divine form ^diich wc admire, as 
if it had assumed a new existence beneath the 
artist’s hand, is still in itself unaltered; the 
same quiescent mass, that slumbered for ages 
ii. the quarry of which it was a pint. 

Quale fuaec marmor in AfTictD 
Sulo rtvisum, sumere idonciim 
QiiUKunnuc vultux, «eu Diana 
Seu Cytheifcu magii plaeebit: 

Iiiformis, ater, tub pedibuR jacet, 

Donee politus Phidiacd manO 
Krmnosa tandem destiuatie 
Induitur lapis on div«» 

Jam, jamque jponit duritiem plaesu, 

Et nunr oeelli, el gratia mollium 


Splrat genarum, nunc labella et 
Per ni\ lum coma spoisa collura. 

The form of bodies is the relation of their 
elements to each other in space,—the power 
of bodies is their relation to each other in 
time; and both form and power, if considered 
separately from the number of element^ cor¬ 
puscles, and from the changes that arise suc¬ 
cessively, are equally abstractions of the mind, 
and nothing more. In a former Lecture, I 
alluded to the influence of errors w'lth respect 
to the nature of abstraction, as one of the 
principal causes that retard the progress of 
philosophy. We give a name to some com¬ 
mon quality of many substances ; and we then 
suppose, that there is in it something real, be¬ 
cause we have given it a name, and strive to 
discover, what that is in itself, which, in itself, 
has no existence. The example, w'hich I used 
at that time, was the very striking one, of the 
genera and species, and whole classes of 
ascending and descending universals of the 
schools. I might have found an example, as 
striking, in those abstractions of form and 
power, which wc are now considering,—ab¬ 
stractions, that have exercised an influence on 
philosophy, as injurious as the whole series of 
universals in Porjihyry’s memorable tree, and 
one of which, at least, still continues to ex¬ 
ercise the same injurious influence, when the 
tree of Porphyry has been long disregarded, 
and almost forgotten. 

In the philosophy of Aristotle, form, which 
all now readily allow to he a mere abstniction 
of the mind, when considered separately from 
the figured substance, was regarded Jis some¬ 
thing equally real with matter itself; and, in¬ 
deed, matter, which was supposed to derive 
from fonn all its qualities, was rather the less 
important of the rivo. Of substantial forms, 
however, long so omnipotent, wc now hoar, 
only in those works which record the errors 
of other apes, as a part of the history of the 
feUiblc being, man, or in those lighter works 
of playful ridicule, which convert our very 
follies into a source of amusement, and find 
abundant materiale, therefore, in what was 
once the wisdom of the past. Cramh.'-, the 
young companion of Martimis Scribhlerus, 
we are told, “ regretted extremely, that sub¬ 
stantial fonns, a race of himriless beings, 
which had lasted for many years, and afforded 
a comfortable subsistence to many poor philo¬ 
sophers, should he now hunted down like so 
many wolves, without the possibility of a re¬ 
treat. He considered that it had gone much 
harder with them, than with essences, which 
had retired frpm the schools, into the apo¬ 
thecaries' shops, where some of them had 
been advanced into the degree of quintessen¬ 
ces. He thought there should he a retreat 
for poor substantial forms, amongst the gen¬ 
tlemen ushers at court, and that there were 
indeed substantial forms, such as forms of 
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prayer and forms of government, without 
which the things themselves could never long 
subsist.’’* 

The subject of this pleasantry is, indeed, 
it must be owned, bo absurd in itself, as scarce* 
iy to require the aid of wit to render it ridi¬ 
culous ; and yet this more than poetic per¬ 
sonification of the mere figure of a body, as 
itself a separate entity, which appears to us 
too absurd almost to be feigned as an object 
of philosophic belief, even to such a mind as 
that of Crambii, wa.<i what, for age after age, 
seemed to the most int(‘lligent philosophers 
a complete explanation of all the wonders of 
the universe; and substantial forms, far from 
needing a retreat among gentlemen ushers, at 
court, had their place of highest honours amid 
doctors and disputants, in every school and 
college, where, though they certainly could 
not give science, they at least served ^e tem¬ 
porary purpose of rendering the want of it un- 
fclt, and 01 giving all the dignity which science 
itself could have bestowed. 

The vague and obscure notions, at present 
attached to the words power, cause, effect, 
appear to me very analogous to the notions 
of the Peripatetics, and, indeed, of the greater 
number of the ancient philosophers, with 
respect to form ; and, I trust, that ns wc have 
now universally learned to consider form, as 
nothing in itself, but only as the relation of 
bodies co-cxisting immediately in space, so 
poAver will at length be as universally con¬ 
sidered as only the relation which substances 
bear to each other, in time, jiccording os tlieir 
phenomena arc immediately siieecssive; the 
invariable antecedent being the cause, the in¬ 
variable consequent the effect; and the an¬ 
tecedent and consequent being all that are 
present in any phenomenon. There are, in 
nature, only substances; and all the substan¬ 
ces in nature, are every tiling that truly exists 
in nature. There is, therefore, no additional 
power, separate or different from the antece¬ 
dent itself, more than there is form, separate 
or different from the figured mass, or any other 
quality without a substance. In the bcauti- 
fiil experiment of the prisinastic decomposi¬ 
tion of light, for example, tlie refracting power 
of the prism is not any thing separate or se¬ 
parable from it, more thim its weight or trans¬ 
parency. There ore not a prism and trans¬ 
parency, but there is a prism giving passage 
to light In like manner, there arc not a 
prism and refracting power, and coloured rays, 
but there are a prism and rays of various col¬ 
ours which we have perceived to be deflected 
variously from their origina1*linc of direction, 
Avhen they approach and quit the lens, and 
which we believe, will, in the same circum¬ 
stances, continually exhibit the same tendency. 
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It is the mere regularity of the succesaiotw 
of events, not any additional and more myste¬ 
rious circumstance, which power may be sup¬ 
posed to denote, that gives the whole value 
to our physical knowledge. It is of importance 
for us to know, what antecedents truly pre¬ 
cede what consequents; since we can thus pro¬ 
vide for that future, which we are hence ena¬ 
bled to foresee, and can, in a m-cat measure, mo¬ 
dify, and almost create, the future to ourselves, 
by arrangin|: the objects over which we have 
command, m such a manner, as to form with 
them the antecedents, which we know to be 
invariably followed by the consequents desired 
by us. It is thus we are able to exercise that 
command over nature, which He, who is its 
only real Sovereign, has deigned, in the mag¬ 
nificence of Ilis bounty, to confer on us, to¬ 
gether with the still greater privilege of know¬ 
ing that Omnipotence to which all our dele¬ 
gated empire is so humbly subordinate. It 
is a command which can be exercised by us, 
only as beings, who, according to one of the 
definitions that have been giA’cn of man, look 
both before and behind; or, in die words of 
Cicero, who join and connect the future with 
the present, seeing things, not in their pro¬ 
gress merely, but in the rarcumstanccs that 
]jrccede them, and the circumstancx!s that fol¬ 
low them, and being thus enabled to provide 
and arrange ivhatever is necessary for that life 
of which the W'hole course lies open before 
us. “ Homo autcra (quod rationis est juirti- 
ceps, per quam conscqueiitia ceniit, causos 
rerum videt, eanimque prngressus et quasi 
ontcressioncs non ignorat, similitudincs com- 
parat, ct rebus pro'sciitibus adjungit atqiie 
annectic futunis) facile toti us vitas cursum vi¬ 
det, ad eamquc degendom prusparat res neces- 
sarias.”* 

That power is nothing more than the rela¬ 
tion of one object or event as antecedent to 
another object or event, its immediate and in¬ 
variable consequent, may, perhaps, from the 
influence of former habits of thought, or ra¬ 
ther, of former abuse of language, at first ap¬ 
pear to you an unwarrantable simplification ; 
for, though you may never have clearly con¬ 
ceived, in power, any thing more than the im¬ 
mediate sequence of a certain change or event, 
as its uniform attendant, the mere habit of at¬ 
taching to it may phrases of mastery, maj|r, 
very naturally, lead you to conceive, that, m 
itself, independently of these phrases, there 
must be something peculiarly mysterious. But' 
the longer you attend to the notion, the more 
clearly will you perceive, that all which you 
have ever understood in it, is the immediate 
sequence of some change with the certainty 
of the future recurrence of this effert, as often 
as the antecedent itself may recur in similar 


» Mart. Scribk c. 7.—Pope'i Works, Ed. 1757, v. vii. 
p. 58, 5U. 


* CiccTO de Offlciit, lib. i. c. C 
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circumstances. To take an example, which 
I have already repeatedly employed, when a 
spark falls upon gunpowder, and kindles it 
into explosion, every one ascribes to the spark 
the jtower of kindling the inflammable tnass. 
But let any one ask himself, what it is which 
he means by the term, and, without contenting 
himself with a few phrases that signify no¬ 
thing, reflect, before ne gives his answer, and 
he will And, that he ujcbiis nothing more, 
tlian that, in all similar circumstances, the 
explosion of gunpowder will be the immedi¬ 
ate and uniform consequence of the applica¬ 
tion of a spark. To take an example more 
immediately connected with our own science, 
we all know, that as soon as any one, in the 
usual circumstanecs of health and freedom, 
wills to move his arm, the motion of his 
arm follows; and we all believe, that, in the 
same cireiimstunee of health, and in tlie same 
freedom from external restraint, the same will 
to move the aim will be constantly followed 
by the same motion. If we knew and be¬ 
lieved nothing more, than that this motion of 
the arm would uniformly follow the will to 
move it, w’ould our knowledge of this parti¬ 
cular phenomenon be less perfect, than at 

{ )res('nt, and should we learn any thing nc‘w, 

>y being told, that the will would not merely 
be invariably followed by the motion of the 
arm, but that the will would also have the 
power of moving the ami; or would not the 
power of moving the arm be precisely the 
same thing, as the invariable sequence of the 
motion of the arm, when the will was imme¬ 
diately antecedent ? 

This test of identity, as I have said in my 
Essay on the subject, appears to me to be a 
most accurate one. When a proposition i& 
true, and yet communicates no additional in- 
fonnatioii, it must be of exactly the same im¬ 
port as some other proposition foraierly un¬ 
derstood and admitted. Let us suppose our¬ 
selves, then, to know all the antecedents and 
consequents in nature, and to believe, not 
merely that tliey have once or repeatedly ex¬ 
isted in succession, but that they have uni¬ 
formly done so, and will continue for ever to 
recur in similar series, so that, but for the in- 
terv'ention of the Divine will, which would 
be itself, in that case, a nqw antecedent, it 
will be absolutely impossilQii for any one of 
the antecedents to exist again, in similar eir- 
cumstonces, without being instantly followed 
by its original consequent. If an effect be 
something more than what invariably follows 
a particular antecedent, we might, on the pre¬ 
sent supposition, know every invimiuble con¬ 
sequent of every antcctident, so as to be able 
to predict, in their minutest circumstances, 
what events would for ever follow every other 
event, and yet have no conception of power 
or causadou. We might know, that tbe flame 
of a candle, if we held our band over it, would 
be instantly followed by pain and burning of 
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the hand,—that, if we ate or diank a certdn 
quantity, our hunger and thirst would cease; 

_we might even build houses for shelter, 

sow and plant for sustenance, form lepslative 
enactments for the prevention or punishment 
of vice, and bestow rewards for the encourage¬ 
ment of virtue ; in short, we might do, ns in¬ 
dividuals and citizens, whatever wc do at this 
moment, and with exactly the same views, 
and yet, (on the supposition that power is 
something diflerent from that invariable ante¬ 
cedence which alone wc are supposed to know,) 
we might, with all this unerring knowledge of 
tlie future, and undoubdiig confidence in the 
results M'hich it was to present, have no know¬ 
ledge of a single power in nature, or of a sin¬ 
gle cause or effect. To him who had previ¬ 
ously kindled a Are, and placed on it a vessel 
full of water, with the certainty that the wa- 
ler, in that situation, would speedily become 
lot, what mlditional infonnatioii would be 
jiven, by telling him that the Are had the 
jower of boiling water, that it was the cause 
rf the boiling, and the boiling its efi'eet ? And, 
if no additional information would in this ease 
be given, then, according to the test of the 
identity of propositions, before stated, to know 
events as invariably antecedentand consequent, 
is to know them as causes and efl'ects; and to 
know all the powers of every substance, there¬ 
fore, would be only to know what changes or 
events would, in all possible circumstances, 
ensue, when preceded by cci tain other changes 
or events. It is only by confounding casual 
with uniform and invariable antecedence, that 
power can be conceived to be something dif¬ 
ferent from antecedence. It certainly is some¬ 
thing very diflerent from the priority of a single 
moment; but it is impossible to fonn any con¬ 
ception of it whatever, except merely us that 
which is constantly followed by a certain 
fleet. 

Such is the simple, and, as it appears to 
me, the only intelligible view of power, as 
discoverable in the successive phenomena of 
nature. And yet, how different from this 
iimple view is the common, or, I may almost 
say, the universal notion of the agennes 
which are supposed to be concerned in the 
nhenomena that are the objects of philosophic 
nqiiiry. It is the detection of tlie powers of 
lature, to which such iiupiiry is supposed to 
lead, but not of powers, in the sense in which 
done that phrase is intelligible, as signifying 
Jie objects themselves which uniformly pre- 
rede certain changes. The powers which our 
investigation is to detect, or which, at least, in 
all the phenomena that come under our obser- 
vution, we are to consider as the sole efficient, 
though invisible producers of them, are con¬ 
ceived by us to be something fax more mys¬ 
terious,—something that is no part of the an¬ 
tecedent, and yet is a part of it,—or that in¬ 
tervenes between each antecedent and conse¬ 
quent, without being itself any thing intemie- 
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diate; as if it were pebble that any thing 
could intervene in a aeries, without instantly 
becoming itself a part of the series,—a new 
link in the lengthened chain,—the consequent 
of the former antecedent, and the antecedent 
of the former consequent. 

To me, indeed, it appears so very obvious 
a truth, that the substances which exist in na¬ 
ture,—the world, its living inhabitants, and the 
adorable Being who created them,—are all the 
teal existences in nature, and that, in the va¬ 
rious changes which occur, therefore, there con 
as little be any powers or susceptibilities dif¬ 
ferent from the antecedents and consequents 
themselves, as there can be forms different 
from the co-existing particles which constitute 
them,—that to labour thus to impress this 
truth upon your minds, seems to me almost 
like an attempt to demonstrate a self-evident 
proposition. An illusion, however, so univer¬ 
sal, as that W'hich supposes the powers of na¬ 
ture to be something more than the mere se¬ 
ries of antecedents themselves, is not rashly, 
or without very full inquiry, to be considered 
as an illusion; and, at any rate, in the case of 
a mistake, so prevalent and so important in 
its consequences, it cannot be uninteresting, 
to iiupiire into the circiimstiuiccs that appear 
most probably to have led to it. Indeed the 
more false, and the more obviously false the 
illusion is, the more must it deserve our in¬ 
quiry, what tliose circumstances liave been 
V hich have so long obtained for it the assent, 
not of common understandings merely, but of 
the quick-sighted and the subtle. For a full 
view of my opinions on this subject, I must re¬ 
fer you to the work which 1 have published on 
the ilelation of Cause and Effect; and the short 
abstract of them which 1 now offer, as it would 
be superfluous fo' those who have read and un¬ 
derstood that work, is chiefly fur the sake of 
those who may not have had an oiiportunity 
of perusing the volume itself. 

One source of the general fallacy unques¬ 
tionably is that influence of abstraetiuu, to 
which I before alluded, as aided, and in u 
great measure perpetuated, by the use of lan¬ 
guage, and the common unavoidable modes of 
grammatical construction. We speak of the 
powers of a substance, of substances that have 
certain power—of the figure of a body, or of 
bodies that have a certain figure, in the same 
manner as we speak of the students of a uni. 
versity, or of a house that has a great number 
of lodgers; and we thus learn to consider 
the power, which a substance possesses, as 
something different from the substance itself, 
inherent in it, indced,butinh^cnt as something 
that may yet subsist separately. In the ancient 
philosophy, this error extended to the notions 
both of form and power. In the case of form, 
however, we have seen, that the illusion, though 
it lasted for many ages, did at length cease, and 
that no one now regards the figure of a body, os 
anything but the body itself. It is prolmble 
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that the illnsion, with respect to power, aa 
^ething different from the substance that 
is said to possess it, would, in like manner, 
have ceased, and given place to juster views, 
if It had not been for the cause which I am 
next to consider. 

This cause is the imperfection of our senses, 
the same cause which, in the other department 
of pfaj-sics before examined by us, the depart¬ 
ment that relates to matter considered merely 
as existing in space, we find to give occasion 
to ^1 oiu" inquiries into the compositions of 
bodies. In this department of physics, how¬ 
ever, which relates to the successions of pheno- 
inena in time, the imperfection of our senses 
operates in a different way. It is not that 
which gives occasion to the necessity of in¬ 
quiry ; for we have seen, that senses, of the 
utmost accuracy and delicacy, could not, of 
themselves, and without experience, have 
enabled us to predict any one event, in the 
innumerable series of phenomena that arc con¬ 
stantly taking place around us. But, though 
senses of the nicest discrimination could not 
have rendered inquitr into the successions of 
events superfluous, they would have saved us 
from much idle inquiry, and have given far 
greater precision, if not to our rules, at least 
to our uniform practice, of philosophizing. 

As our senses are at present constituted, 
they are too imperfect to enable us to distin- 
guish all the elements that co-exist in bodies; 
and of elements, which are themselves un¬ 
known to us, tlie minute ehunges which take 
place in them, must of course be unknown. 
We are hence, from our incapacity of disco¬ 
vering these elements by our imperfect sen- 
ses and imperfect analysis, incopable of distin¬ 
guishing the whole series of internal changes 
that occur in them, the whole progressive 
aeries of antecedents and consequents, in a 
phenomenon that appears to our senses sim¬ 
ple ; and since it is only between immediate 
antecedents and consequents that we suppose 
any permanent and invariable relation, we arc 
therefore constantly on the watch, to detect, 
in the more obvious changes, that appear to 
us in nature, some of those minuter element¬ 
ary changes, which we suspect to intervene. 
These minute invisible changes, when ac¬ 
tually intervening, arc truly what connect the 
obvious antecedeitfs with the obvious conse¬ 
quents; and tbw innumerable discoveries 
which we are constantly making of these 
lead UR habitually to supiiose, that, amid all 
the visible changes perceived by us, there is 
something latent which links them together. 
He who for the first time listens to the de- 
ligbtful sounds of a violin, if he be ignorant 
of the theory of sound, will very naturally 
suppose that the touch of tne stnngs by the 
bow is the cause of the melody which he 
hears. He Icrrns, however, that this primary 
impulsAvould be of littlq, effect, were it not 
for the vibrations excited by it in the violin 
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itself; and another discovery, still more im- 
pitant, shows him that the vibration of the 
iiistnunent w'ould be of no effect, if it were 
not for the elastic medium interposed between 
his ear and it. ll is no longer to the violin, 
therefore, that he looks, as the direct cause 
of the sensation of sound, but to the vibrating 
air j nor will even this be long considered by 
him as the cause, if he turns his attention to 
the structure of the organ of hearing. He 
will then trace effect after effect, through a 
long series of complex and very wonderful 
parts, till he arrive at the auditory nerve, and 
the whole mass of the brain, in some unknown 
slate of which he is at length forced to rest, 
as the cause or immediate antecedent of that 
affection of the mind which constitutes the 
particular sensation. To inquire into the 1u> 
tent causes of events is thus to cndeavoiu' to 
observe changes which we suppose to be ac¬ 
tually taking jiliice before us unobserved, very 
nearly in the same manner, as to inquhe into 
the composition of a substance is to strive 
to discover the bodies that arc constantly be¬ 
fore us, without our being able to distinguish 
them. 

It is quite impossible, that this constant 
search, and frequent detection of causes, be¬ 
fore unkiiovra, thus found to intervene between 
all the phenomena observed by us, should not, 
by the iiiiluenrc of the common principles of 
our mental constitution, at length associate, 
almost indissolubly, with the very notion of 
( hange, as perceived by us, the notion of 
something intermediate, that us yet lies hid 
from our search, and connects the parts of the 
scries which we at present perceive. This 
latent something, sujipoted to intervene be¬ 
tween the ob-servedantecedciit and the obser¬ 
ved consequent, being the more immediate an¬ 
tecedent of the change whiih we observe, is 
of course roffiuded by us us the true cause of 
the change, while the antecedent artually ob¬ 
served by us, aiidkiiowm, ceases, for the same 
reason, to be regarded as tlie cause, and a cause 
IS hence sup[ioscd by us to be something very 
nij'storious; since we give the name, in our 
imiiginatioii, to something of the nature of 
which we must be absolutely ignorant, as we 
are, by suiiposition, ignorant of its very ex- 
isteiiee. The jairts of a scries of changes, 
which we truly obsene, regarded by us 
as little mure tbiui sipts uffptlKT iiiterveiiiiig 
changes as yet undeteeted: and our thought 
is thus constantly turned from the known to 
the unknown, us often as we tliiiik of (li.sco- 
vering a cause. 

The expectation of discovering somctliing 
intermediate ami unknown between all known 
events, it tints appears, is veiy readily convert¬ 
ible into the common notion of pow'er, as a 
secret and invisible tie. WTiy does it do 
tliis? or, I low does it produce this effect? is 
the question which we are constantly dispo¬ 
sed to pul^ when we ere told of any change 


which one substance occasions in another ; 
and the common answer, in all such cases, is 
nothing more than the statement of some in- 
ten’ening object, or event, supposed to be 
unknown to the asker, hut as truly a mere 
antecedent in the sequence, as the more ob¬ 
vious antecedent which he is supposed to know. 
How is it that we sec objects at a distance— 
a tower, for example, on the summit of a hill, 
or the opposite side of a river ? Because rays 
of ligh t are reflected from the tower to the eye. 
The new antecedent appears to us a very in¬ 
telligible reason. And why do rays of light, 
that fall in confusion from every body, within 
our sphere of vision, on every point of the 
surface of the eye,—from the w'ood, the rock, 
the bridge, the river, as well us the tower,— 
give distinct impressions of all these different 
objects? Because the eye.is formed of such 
refracting pow'er, that the rays of light, which 
fall confusedly on its surface, converge w'ithin 
it, and form distinct images of the objects 
from which they come, on that part of the 
e^c which is an expansion of the nene of 
sight. Again w'c arc told only of intervening 
events before unknown to us; and again we 
consider the mere knowledge of these new an¬ 
tecedents as a very intelligible explanation of 
the event which we knew before. This con¬ 
stant statement of something intermediate, that 
is supposed to be unknowTi to us, as the cause 
of the phenomena w'hich we perceive, when¬ 
ever we ask, how or why they take place? 
eontinuallystrengthensthc illusion, which leads 
us to regurdthc powers of objects as something 
different from the perceived objects thein- 
si lvcs; and yet it is evident, that to state in- 
ten'eniiig changes is only to statu other ante¬ 
cedents,—not miy thing different from mere 
antecedence ; and lliat, whatever number of 
these intervening changes we may discover 
between the antecedent and the consequent, 
which we at present know’, wc must at length 
come to some ultimate change, which is truly 
and immediately antecedent to the known ef¬ 
fect. We may say, that an orator, when he de¬ 
claims, excites the sensation of sound, be¬ 
cause the motion of his vocal oigaiis excites 
vibrations in the intervening air; ihat these 
vibrations of air are the cause of the sound, 
by communicating vibration to jiarts of the ear, 
and that the vibrations of these ports of the 
car are tlie cause of the sound, by affecting in 
a particular manner the nen’c of hearing, and 
the lirain in generalhut, when we eonie to 
the ultimate affection of the sensorial organ, 
which immediately precedes the sensation of 
the mind, it is evident that we cannot say of 
it, tliat it is the cause of the sound, by excit¬ 
ing imy thing intermediate, since it then could 
not itself be that by which the sound was im¬ 
mediately preceded. It is the cause, however; 
exactly in the same manner os all the other 

E arts of the sequence were causes, merely by 
cing the immediate and invariable aiitece- 
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dent of the particular effect If, in our ina. 
bility of assigning any thing intermediate, we 
were to say, that this last Ejection of the sen¬ 
sorial organ occasioned the sound, because it 
had the power of occasioning sound, we 
should say nothing more than if we said at 
once, that it occasioned the sound, or, in 
other words, was that which coidd not exist 
in the same circumstances without the sound 
us its instant attendant. 

“Whatisthere*,” says Malebranchc, “which 
Aristotle cannot at once propose and resolve, 
by his fine words of genus, species, act, power, 
nature, form, faculties, qualities, causa per se, 
causa per accidens 9 His followers find it very 
difficult to comprehend that these words sig¬ 
nify nothing; and that we ore not more learned 
than we were before, when we have heard them 
tell us, in their best manner, that fire molts 
metals, because it hbs a solvent faculty; and 
that some unfortunate epicure, or glutton, di¬ 
gests ill, because he has a weak digestion, or 
because the vis concoctrix does not perform 
well its functions.” • 

Wo see only parts of the great sequences 
that arc taking place in nature; and it is on 
this account we seek for the causes of what 
wo know in the parts of the sequences that 
arc unknown. If our senses had originally 
enabled us to discriminate every element of 
bodies, and, consequently, all the minute 
changes which take placi; in these, ns clearly 
as the more obvious changes at present per¬ 
ceived by us ; ill short, if, between two knomi 
events, we had never discovered any thing in- 
termediute and unknown, forming a new an- 
tceedent of the consi.'qucnt observed before, 
our notion of a cause would have been very 
different from that mysterious unintelligible 
something which we now conceive it to be ; 
and we should then, perhaps, have found os 
little difficulty in admitting it to be what it 
simply and truly is,—only another name for 
the iniincdiate invariable antecedent of any 
event,—as we now find in admitting the fonn 
of a body, to be only another name for the 
relative position of the ports that constitute it. 

But, 1 have said in my Essay, though the 
powers of created beings be nothing more 
than their relation to certain events that in¬ 
variably attend them, is this definition con¬ 
sistent with the notion which we form of the 
power of the Creator ? or, Is not his efficiency 
altogether different in nature, as well as in 
degree ? The omnipotence of God, it must, 
indeed, be allowed, bears to every created 
power the same relation of awful superiority, 
which his infinite wisdom and goodness bear 
to the humble knowledge and wirtue of his 
creatures. But as we know his wisdom and 
goodness, only by knowing what that human 
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wisdom and goodness are, which, with all 
their imperfection, he has yet permitted to 
Imow and adore him,—so, it is only by know- 
ing created power, weak and limited as it is, 
that we can rise to the contemplation of hia 
omnipotence. In contemplating it, we con¬ 
sider only hia will, as the direct antecedent 
of those glorious effects which the universe 
dirolays. The power of God is not any thing 
different from God; but is tlie Almighty him. 
self, willing whatever seems to him good, and 
creating or altering idl things by his very will 
to create or alter. It is enough for our de¬ 
votion, to trace everywhere the characters of 
the Divinity,—of provident arrangement prior 
to this system of things; and to Imow, there¬ 
fore, that, without that divine will as antece¬ 
dent, nothing could have been. Wherever we 
turn our eyes; to the earth—to the heavens— 
to the myriads of beings that live and move 
around us—or to those more than myriads 
of worlds, which seem themselves almost like 
animated inhabitants of the infinity through 
which they range; above us, beneath us, on 
every side we discover, with a certainty that 
admits not of doubt, intelligence and design, 
that must have prei'cded the existence of 
every thing which exists. Yet, when we 
analyze those great, but obscure ideas which 
rise ill our mind while we attempt to think 
of the creation of things, we feci, that it is 
still only a sequence of events whk’h wo are 
.considering, though of events the magnitude 
of which allows us no coinjsarison, because it 
has nothing in common with those earthly 
changes which fall beneath our view. We 
do not sec any third circumstance existing in¬ 
termediately, and binding, as it were, the 
will of the Omnipotent Creator to the things 
which are to be; we conceive only the di¬ 
vine will itself, as if made visible to our iin- 
agination, and all nature at the very mo¬ 
ment rising around. It is evident, that, in 
die case of the divine agency, as well as in 
every otlier instance of causation, the intro¬ 
duction of any circumstance, ns a bond of 
closer connexion, would only furnish a new 
phenomenon to be itself connected ; but even 
though it were possible to conceive the closer 
connexion of such a third circumstance, as is 
supposed to constitute the inexplicable efii- 
ciency between the will of the Creator and 
the rise of the univc^c, it would diminish, 
indeed, but it certainly cannot be sup])oscd 
to elevate, the majesty of the person and of 
the scene. Onr feeling of his omnipotence 
is not rendered stronger by the slowness of 
the complicated process; it is, op the con¬ 
trary, the immediate succession of the object 
to the desire, which impresses the force of 
the omnipotence on our mind; and it is to 
the divine agency, therefore, that the repre¬ 
sentation of instant sequence seems jmciiiiar- 
ly suited, if it-^wore more emphatically 
powerful auch is the great charm of the 
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celebrated pass 0 |^ of Genesis, descriptiro of 
the creation of light It is from stating no¬ 
thing more than the antecedpt and conse¬ 
quent, that the majestic simplicity of the de- 
Bcription is derived. God speidcs and it is 
done. We imagine nothing iatennediate. 
In our highest contemplation of His power, 
we believe only, that, when He willed crea¬ 
tion, a world arose; and that, in all future 
time, His will to create cannot exist, without 
being followed by the instant rise into being 
of whatever He may have w'illed; that His 
will to destroy any thing, will be, in like 
manner, followed by its non-existcnce; and 
His will to vary the course of things, by mi¬ 
raculous appearances. The will is the only 
necessary previous change; and that Being 
has almighty power, whose every will is im¬ 
mediately and invariably followed by the ex¬ 
istence of its object. 


LECTURE Vm. 

ON HYPOTHESIS AND THEORY. 

Tire observations which I have already 
made on power, Gentlemen, have, I hope, 
shown you, both what it truly is, and the 
sources of tluit illusion which leads us to re¬ 
gard it as something more mysterious. 

The principal source of this illusion, we 
found to be our incapacity of distinguishing 
the minute elements of bodies,—that leads us, 
in a manner which it is unnecessary now to 
recapitulate, to suspect constantly some inter¬ 
mediate and unobserved objects and events, 
between the parts of sequences, which we 
truly observe, and, by the influence of this 
habit, to transfer, at last, the notion of power, 
from the antecedent which we observe, to the 
supposed more direct antecedent, W'hich we 
only imogine, and to conmder tlie causes of 
events as some unknown circumstances, that 
exist between oil the antecedents which we 
know, and the consequents which we know, 
and connect these together in mysterious 
union. 

The same imperfection of our senses, which, 
from our incapacity of (discovering all the mi¬ 
nute elements, and coiwqucntly all the mi¬ 
nute elementary changes, in bodies, leads us 
to form erroneous notions of power and enu- 
satioii, has tended, in like manner, to pnxhice 
a fondness for luqiotheses, which, without 
rendering the observed phenomena, in any 
res])ect, more intelligible, only render them 
more complicated, and increase the very dif¬ 
ficulty which they are supposed to diminish. 

Or this tendency of the mind, which is a 
very injurious one to tbe*progre^ of sound 
philosophy, 1 must request your attention to 


a little fuller elucidation. To know well, 
what hypotheses truly are in themselves, and 
H'hat it is which they contribute to the ex¬ 
planation of phenomena, is, I am convinced, 
the surest of all preservatives against that too 
ready assent, which you might othenvise be 
disposed to give to them; and to guard you, 
from the ready adoption of such loose con¬ 
clusions, in the reasonings of others, and from 
the tendency to similar rashness of arrange¬ 
ment and inference in your own speculative 
inquiries, is to perform for you the most im¬ 
portant office that can be performed, for the 
regulation, both of your present studies, and 
of those maturer investigutions, to which, I 
trust, your present studies arc to lead. 

I have already endeavoured to point out to 
you, in what manner we are led to believe, 
that we ex})lain the sequence of two events 
by stating some intermediate event If ask¬ 
ed, How it is that we hciu* a voice at a dis¬ 
tance, or see a distant object ? we immediately 
answer. Because tlie primary vibration cf the 
organs of speech is propagated in successive 
vibrations tlirough the intervening air, and be¬ 
cause light is reflected or emitted from the 
distant object to the eye ; and he who hears 
this answer, which is obviously nothing more 
than the statement of another I'ffect, or series 
of effects, that takes place before that particu¬ 
lar effect concerning wtiich the question is put, 
is perfectly satisfied, for the time, with the 
acquisition which he has made, and thinks, 
that he now knows how it is that we hear 
and see. To know why a succession of events 
takes place, is thus at length conceived by us, 
to he thic same thing, as to know some other 
changes, or series of changes, which take place 
lictwecn them ; and, with this opinion, as to 
the necessary presence of some intervening 
and connecting link, it is very natural, that, 
when we can no longer state or imagine any 
thing which intervenes, we should feel ns if 
the sequence itself w'cre less intelligible; though 
unquestionably, when we can state some in¬ 
tervening circumstance, we have merely found 
a new antecedent in the train of physical 
events, so as to have now two antecedents 
and consequents, instead of one simple ante¬ 
cedent and consequent, and have thus only 
doubled oiu supposed mystery, instead of re¬ 
moving it. 

Since it does appear to us, however, to 
remove the very mystery which it doubles, it 
is the same thing, with respect to our general 
practice of philosophizing, as if it did remove 
It. If we suppose the intervention of some 
luiknown cause, in overj’ phenomenon which 
we perceive, "we must he equally desirous of 
discovering that unknown cause, which we 
suppose to be intermediate ; and, when this 
is not easily discoverable., we must feel a strong 
tendency to divine what it is, and to acquiesce, 
more readily than wc should otherwise have 
done, in Uie certainty of wliat wc have only 
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imagined; idwajs, of course, imaging the 
cause, which seems to have most analogy to 
the observed effect. 

Such is the nature of that illusion, from 
which the love of hypothesis flows,—as seem¬ 
ing, by the intervention of a new antecedent, 
to render more intelligible the sequences of 
events that are obviously before us,—though 
all which is truly done, is to double the num¬ 
ber of antecedents; and, therefore, to double 
instead of removing the difficulty that is sup¬ 
posed to be involved in the consideration of 
a simple sequence of events. A stone tends 
to the ground: that it should have this ten¬ 
dency, m consequence of the mere presence 
of the earth, appears to us most wonderful; 
and we think, that it would be much less 
wonderful, if we could discover the presence, 
though it were the. mere presence, of some¬ 
thing else. We therefore, in our mind, run 
over every circumstance analogous, to disco¬ 
ver something which we may consider as pre¬ 
sent, that may represent to our imagination 
the cause which we seek. The effect of im¬ 
pulse, in producing motion, we know by con¬ 
stant experience; and, as the motion which 
it produces, in a particular direction, seems 
analogous to the motion of the stone in its 
particular direction, we conceive, that the mo¬ 
tion of a stone, in its full to the earth, is ren¬ 
dered more intelligible, by the imagined inter¬ 
vention of some impelling body. The circum¬ 
stances which we observe, however, are mani¬ 
festly ineonsistent with the supposition of the 
impulse of any very gross mutter. The ana¬ 
logies of gross mutter ore accordingly excluded 
from our tlioughts, and we suppose the im¬ 
pulse to proceed from some very subtile fiuid^. 
to which we give tin* name of ether, or any 
other name, which wc may choose to invent 
for it. The hypothesis is founded, you will 
observe, on the mere analogy of anotner spe- 
cie.s of motion, and which would account for 
gravitation by the impulse of some fine fluid. 
It is evident that there may be, in this way, 
as many hypotheses to explain a single fact, 
as there have been circumstances analogous 
observed in all the various phenomena of na¬ 
ture. Accordingly, another set of philoso¬ 
phers, instead of expkuning gravitation by the 
analogy of impulse, have hud recourse to ano¬ 
ther analogy, still more intimately familiar to 
us—that of the phenomena of life. We are 
able to move our limbs by our mere volition. 
The mind, therefore, it is evident, can produce 
motion in matter ; and it is hence some in¬ 
terposed spiritual agent, which produces all 
the phenomena of gravitation. Every orb, in 
its revolution on its axis, or in its MSat jour¬ 
ney through the heavens, has, according to this 
system of philosophical mythology, some pe¬ 
culiar genius, or directing spirit, twt rebates 
its course, in the same manner as, of old, the 
universe itself was considered as one enormous] 
animal, performing its various movements by 
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its own vital energies. It is the influence of 
this analogy of our own muscular motions, a« 
obedient to our volition, together with the mis¬ 
taken belief of adding greater honour to the 
divine Omnipotent, which has led a very large 
class of philosophers to ascribe every change 
in the universe, nuterial or intellectual, not to 
the original foresight and arrangement merely, 
—the irresistible evidence of which even the 
impiety, that professes to question it, must 
secretly admit,—but to the direct operation 
of the Creator and Sovereign of tlie world: 

" The mighty Hand, 

That, ever buey, wheels the silent spheres, 

Works in the secret deep; shoots streaming thenee 
The fair proftwion that o’crsprewls tiic spruig: 

Flings IVom the sun direct the flaming day; 

Feeds every crraturct hurls the tempest forth | 

And, as on earth this grateful diangt* revolves. 

With trausiiott touches oU the springs of life." • 

So prone is the mind to complicate every 
phenomenon by tlie insertion of imagined 
causes, in the simple sequences of physical 
events, that one hypothesis may often be said 
to involve in it many other hypotheses, invent¬ 
ed for the explanation of that ve.ry phenome¬ 
non, which is adduced in explanation of an¬ 
other jihenomenon, as simple as itself. The 
production of muscular motion by the will, 
which is the source of the hypothesis of direct 
spiritual agency, in every production of motion 
or change in the universe, has itself given 
occasion to innumerable speculations of this 
kind. Indeed, on no subject has the imagi¬ 
nation lieeti more fruitful of fancies, that have 
been strangely given to the world under the 
name of philosophy. Though you cannot be 
supposed to be acquainted with the minute 
nomenclature of anatomy, you yet all know 
that there are parts tenned muscles, and 
other parts termed nerves, and that it is by 
the contraction of our muscles that our limra 
are moved. The nerves, distributed to the 
different muscles, are evidently instrumental 
to their contraction ; since the destruction of 
the nerve puts an end to the voluntary con¬ 
traction of the muscle, and consequently to 
the apparent motion of the limb. But what 
is the influence that is pro()^ted along the 
nerve, and in what manner is it propagated ? 
For explaining this most familiar of all phe- 
nonici^ there is sci^ly any class of pheno¬ 
mena in nature, to tfre analogy of which re¬ 
course has not been had,—the vibration of 
musical chords,—the coiling or uncoiling of 
springs,—^the motion of elastic fluids,—elec¬ 
tricity, magnetism, galvanism;—and the re¬ 
sult of so many hypotheses,—after all the la¬ 
bour of striving to adapt them to the pheno¬ 
mena, and the still greater labour of striving 
to prove them exa^y adapted, when they 
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went far from being so—^has been the return ' each other, we yet, in admiring this tendency 
to the simple fact, that muscular motion fol -1 which we perceive, feel some reluctance to 
Iowa n certain state of the nerve; in the same admit a mere fact, that presents itself so sim- 
manncr, as the result of all the similar labour, ply to our conception, and would be better 
that has been employed to account, as it has pleased, if any other mode could be pointed 
been termed, for gravitation, lias been a re- j out, by which, with some decent appearance 
turn to the simple fact, that, at all visible dis- of reason on its side, the same cSect could 
taiices observed, the bodies in nahuv tend seem to be brought about, by a natu^ ^ 
toward each other. paxatus, better suited to gratify our passion for 

The mere sequence of one event after the complicated and the wonderful. Though 
another event, is, however, too easily con- the theory of vortircs cun scarcely be said now 
ceived, and has too little in it of that eompli- to have any lingering defender left, there is a 
cation, which at once busies ond delights us, constant tendency, and n tendency which rc- 
to allow the mind to rest in it long. It must j quires all our philosophy to repress it, to re¬ 
fer ever have sometlnng to disentangle, and,! lapse into the 8 U])position of a great ethereal 
tliercfore, something which is {)erplcxcd; for j fluid, by the immense ocean, or immense 
such is the strange nature of man, that the streams, of which the phenomenon now as- 
simplicity of truth, which might seem to be j cribed to gravitation, may be explained, and 
its essential charm, and which renders it w-e have no objection to fill the whole bound- 
doubly vulnuble, in relation to the weakness less void of the universe with an infinite jiro- 
of his faculties, is the very circumstance that fusion of this invisible matter, merely that we 
renders it least attractive to him ; and thougli, may tliink, with more comfort, that wc know 
ill his analyais of every thing that Is compound how a feather falls to the ground ; though the 
in mnttc'r, or involved in thought, he constant- fall of the feather, after this iriagnifiecnt cost 
ly flutters himself, tliat it is this very siinjiliei- of contrivance, W’ould still bo as truly inex])li- 
ty, which he loves and seeks, he yet, when he cable ns at present; and though many other 
arrives at absolute simplicity, feels an equal | ihflieulties must, in that rase, be admitted in 
tendency, to turn away from it, and gladly addition. It is only in geometry, that wc 
prefers to it any thing that is more inysteri- j readily allow a stmignt line to be the shortest 
ous, merely because it is mysterious. “ I am that can be drawm between any two points, 
persuaded,” said one, who knew our nature In the physics of mind, or of matter, we are 
well, “ that, if the majority of mankind could far from allowing this. We prefer to it nl- 
be made to see the order of the universe, most any nirve that is presented to us liy 
such as it is, as they would not remark in it others, and, without all doubt, any curve 
any virtues attached to certain numbers, nor which we have described ourselves ; and we 
any properties inherent in certain planets, nor boldly mUintaih, and, which is yet more, fairly 
fatalities in certain times and revolutions of | believe, that wc have found out a shorter load, 
these, they woidd not lie able to restrain merely because, in oiw philosophical pere- 
thcmselves, on the sight of this admirable re- grination, we have chosen to journey many 
gularity and beauty, from crying out with miles about, and, in our delight of giuIng on 
toiiisl'.incnt. What! is this all ?” new objects, have never thought of nieaburing 

For the fidelity of this picture, in which the ground which wc have trod. 

Foiiteiiellc has so justly represented one of I am aware, indeed, tliai, in the corisidera- 
the common weaknesses of our intellectual tion of the simple aiiteeedeiits and roie.e- 
nature, we unfortunately need not refer to quents which nature exhibits, it is not the 
the majority of mankind alone, to whom, it mere coin]>li(;ation of these, by the introdue- 
may be said, almost with equal truth, that tion of new intervening substances or events, 
every thing is w'onderful, and that nothing is which obtains from the mind so rewly an 
wonderful. The feeling which it describes adoption of hypotheses. On the eoiitrarj-, 
exists even in tlie most philosophic mind, and there is a sort of false simplification in the in- 
had certainly no inconsiderable influence even troduction of hypotheses, which itself aids the 
on that mind w'hich de^bed it so truly, when illusion oft he mystery. I term the* simplifi- 
it employed all its grem powers, in still striv- cation false, because it is not in the pheno- 
ing to support the cumbrDu.s system of the mciia themselves, hut in our mode of con- 
vortkes, agaiast the simple theory of attraction, ceiving them. It is certainly far more simple. 
Even Newton himself, whose transcendent in- in nature, that bodies should have a tendenry 
tellcct vras so well fitted to perceive the sub- toward each other, than that there should be 
limity, which simplicity adds to every thing oceans of A subtile fluid, cin-ulatiiig around 
that 18 truly great in itself, yet showed, by his them, isPvortires, or streams of such a fluid, 
query with respect to the agency of ether, that projected continually on them from some un- 
he was not absolutely exempt from that human knowm soiuce, merely to produce the same 
irifinn'ty of which I speak; and though phi- exact motions, which would be the result of 
losophers niaynowbeconsideredc^almostun- the reciprocal tendency in the bodies them- 
animons with respect to gravitation, in eonsid- selves. But the interposition of ail this iin- 
ering it as the mere tendency of bodies towards mensity of matter, to account for the fall of 
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» feather or rain^drop, cumbrous as the con¬ 
trivance must be allowed to be, is yet, in one 
respect^ more simple to our conception; be¬ 
cause, instead of two classes of phenomena, 
those of gravitation and of impulse, we have, 
in referring all to impulse, only one general 
class. Man loves what is simple much, but 
he loves what is mysterious more; and a 
mighty ocean of ether, operating invisibly in 
all the visible phenomena of the universe, has 
thus a sort of double charm, by uniting the 
false simplicity, of which 1 have spoken, with 
abundance of real mystery. This mixture of 
the simple and the mysterious, is, in some 
measure, like the mixture of uniformity with 
diversity, that is so delightful in works of art. 
However pleasing objects may separately be, 
we ore soon wearied with wandering over them, 
when, from their extreme irregularity, we can¬ 
not group them in any distinct assemblage, or 
discover some slight relation of parts to the 
whole; and we are still sooner, and more 
painfully fatigued, when every object which 
we see is in exact symmetry with some other 
object. In like manner, the mind would be 
pcriilexed and oppressed, if it were to con¬ 
ceive a great multitude of objects or circum¬ 
stances, concurring in the production of one 
observed event. But it feels a sort of dis¬ 
satisfaction also, when the sequences of events 
which it observes, are reduced to the mere 
antecedents and consequents of which they 
consist, and must have a little more complica¬ 
tion to Hatter it with the belief, that it has 
Icanicd something which it is important to 
have learned. To know that a withen'd leaf 
fulls to the ground, is to know, what the veiy 
vulgar know, as well as ourselves; but on 
ocean of ether whirling it downward, is some¬ 
thing of which the vuleur have no conception, 
and gives a kind of mysterious miqpiificence 
to a very simple event, which makes us think, 
that our knowledge is greater, because we 
have gi\en, in our imagination, a sort of enm- 
bnnw magnitude to the phenomenon itself. 

TIuit hypotheses, in tfwt wide sense of the 
word which implies every thing conjectural, 
ai'e without use in philosophy, it would be 
absurd to nlRrm, since every inquiry may, in 
that wide sense, be said to pre-sup}>ose tnem, 
and must always pre-suppose them if the in- 
quiiy have any object. They ore of use, how¬ 
ever, not as superseding investigation, but as 
directing investigation to certiun objects,— 
nut as telling us what we are to believe, but 
as pointing out to us what we are to endeav¬ 
our to ascertain. An hypothesis, in this view 
of it, is nothing more than a reason for mak¬ 
ing one experiment or observationtather than 
another; and it is evident, tiiut, without some 
reason of this kind, as experiments and ob¬ 
servations are almost infinite, inquiry would 
be altogether profitless. To make experi¬ 
ments at random, is not to philosophize; it 
becomes philosophy, only when the experi¬ 


ments ai« made withaceitainview; and to malt* 
them, with aayparticularview,isto suppose the 
presence of something, the openrion of which 
they will tend either to prove or (Usprove. V^en 
Torricelli, for example,—^proceccungontbeolK 
servation previously made, by Galileo, with re¬ 
spect to the limited height to which water could 
be made to rise inapump,—that memorable ob¬ 
servation, which demonstrated, at last, a^r 
so many ages of error, what ought not for a 
single moment to have required to be demon- 
stre^, the absurdity of the horror of a void 
ascribed to nature; when, proceeding oit this 
memorable observation, Torricelli made his 
equally memorable experiment with respect 
to the height of the column of mercury sup¬ 
ported in an inverted tube, and found, on com¬ 
parison of their specific gravities, the columns 
of mercury and water to be exactly equipon¬ 
derant, it is evident that he Ams led to the 
experiment with the mercury by the supposi¬ 
tion, that the rise of fluids in vwuo was oc¬ 
casioned by some couiitcrpressure, exactly 
equal to the weight supported, and that the 
column of mercury, therefore, should be less 
in height than the column of water, in the 
exact inverse ratio of their specific gravities, 
by which die counterpressure was to bo sus¬ 
tained. To conceive the air, which was then 
universally regarded as essentially light, to be 
not light but heavy, so as to press on the fluid 
beneath, was, at that time, to make as bold a 
supposition as could be made. It was, indeed, 
a temporary hypothesis, even when it led to 
that experimental demonstration of the fact, 
which proved it for ever after not to be hy¬ 
pothetical. 

An hyiiothcsis, then, in the first stage of 
inquiry, tar from being inconsistent with sound 

S 'lilosophy, may be said to bo essential to it. 

ut it is essential only in this first stage, as 
suggesting what is afterwards to be verified 
or disproved; and, when the experiments or 
observations to which it directs us do not veri¬ 
fy it, it is no longer to be entertained, even as 
an hypothesis. If we observe a phenomenon, 
which we never have observed before, it is 
absolutely impossible for us, not to think of the 
analogous cases which we may have seen; 
since they are su^ested by a principle of as¬ 
sociation, which is as truly a pert of our con¬ 
stitution, as the senses with which wc per¬ 
ceived the phenomencn^ 

these analogies strike us ns remarkably coinci¬ 
dent, it is equally impossible for us not to im¬ 
agine, that ^e cause, which we knew in that 
former instance, may also be present in this 
analogous instance, and that they may,' there¬ 
fore, both be reduced to the same class. To 
stop here, and, from this mere analogy, to in¬ 
fer positive identity of the causes, and to fol¬ 
low out the possible consequences, in in¬ 
numerable applicatiqps, would be to do, as 
many great artists in systematizing have done. 
What a philosopher, of sounder views, how 
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ever, would do, in such a case, is very diifcr- 
ant. He would assume, indeed, as possible 
or perhap os probable, the exintence of tbi 
supposed cause. But be would assume it, 
onl^ to direct bis examination of its reality, 
by mvestipting, as far as be wan able, from 
pstcxperience, what the circumstances would 
have b^n, in every respect, if the cause sup¬ 
posed had been a(;rually present; and, even 
if these were all found to be exactly coinci¬ 
dent, though he would think the presence of 
the cause more probable, be would be very far 
from considering it as certain, and would still 
endeavour to lessen the chances of fallacy, by 
watching the circumstances, should they again 
recur, and varying them, by experiment, in 
even possible way. 

This patience and caution, however, essen¬ 
tial as they are to just philosophizing, require, 

It must be ronfessed, no slight efforts of self- 
denial, but of a self-denial which is as neces¬ 
sary to intelleetiuil excellence, as the various 
moml species of self-denial are to excellence of 
virtue. 

“ Mr Locke, I think," says Dr Reid, 

“ mentions an eminent music'ian, who believ¬ 
ed that God created the world in six days, and 
rested the seventh, because there are but seven 
notes in music. 1 myself,” he continues, 
knew one of that profession, who thought 
that there could be only three parts in har¬ 
mony, to wit, bass, tenor, and treble; because 
there arc but three persons in the Trinity.”* 
The minds that could be satisfied with an¬ 
alogies so very slight, must, indeed, have been 
little acquainted with the principles of philo- 
sophic inquiry; and yet how many systems 
have been udvaticed in different ages, admired 
by multitudes, who knew them only by name, 
and still more revered by the philosophers, 
who gloried in adopting them, that have been 
founded on analogies almost as slight. 

“ The philosojthers who form hypothetical 
systems of the universe, and of all its most 
secret laws,” sii}rs Voltaire, in one of his live¬ 
ly similes, like our travellers that go 

to Constantinople ; luid think that they must 
tell us a great deal about the seraglio. TJiey 
pretend to know every thing which posses 
within it; the whole secret history of the Sul¬ 
tan and his favourites, and they have seen 
nothing but its outside walls.” 

In one respect, hmyever, philosophers, in 
their hypothetical systfeins, far outdo the tra¬ 
vellers to Constantinople. They not merely 
tcU us secrets of nature, which they have no 
opportunity of learning, but they believe the 
very tales of their own fancy. To see any 
unusual phenomenon, is indeed, to wonder 
at it, at nrst; but to explain it, is idmost the 
very next step, reaaon serving rather to dc- 
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fend the explanation, when it is made, than 
to assist greatly in making it; and in many 
cases, each philosopher has his separate ex¬ 
planation, on which he is disposed to put as 
much reliance, as on the certainty of the fact 
’tscif, not abandoning the hypothesis, even 
hough the fact should prove to have been 
difierent, but making it bend, with a happy 
pliability, to all the diversities discovered, so 
as at last, perhaps, to account for circumstan¬ 
ces the very reverse of those which it was 
iriginally invented to explain. “ I have 
heard,” says Condillac, “of a philosopher 
who had the happiness of thinking that be 
had discovered a principle, which was to ex- 
duin all the w'oiiderful plienomcna of chyibis- 
,ry; and who, in the ardour of his self-con¬ 
gratulation, hastened tocoiiimunicate his dis¬ 
covery to a skilful chymist. The cliymist had 
he kindness to listen to lain, and then calmly 
:old him, that there was but one unfortunate 
ircumstance for his discovery, which was, 
that the chymical facts w'crc exactly the re- 
erse of w'hat he had supposed. Well, then, 
said the philosopher, have the goodness to tell 
me what they arc, that 1 may explain them by 
my system.” • Totbose wlur know that fond¬ 
ness for conjecture, w-hich may almost he said 
to be a sort of intellectual ajqictitc, there is 
nothing in all the wonders which Swift tells 
us of his fabled Houynhnhms. that marks 
them more strongly ns a different race from 
mankind, than the total absence of hypothe¬ 
sis from their systems of knowledge. 

“ I remember, ” says Gulliver, “ it was 
with extreme difficulty that I could bring my 
master to Understand the meaning of the 
word opinion, or how a point could be (impu¬ 
table; because reason biught ns to nflirm or 
deny only when we are certain ; and beyond 
our knowledge we cannot do either. So that 
controversies, wrangliiigs, disputes, and pus- 
itiveness, in false or dubious iiropositions, are 
evils unknown among the Iloiiynhnhins. In 
the like manner, when I used to explain to 
him our several systems of natural philoso¬ 
phy, he would laugh, that a cn-atuic. pre¬ 
tending to reason, should value itself upon 
the knowledge of other peojile’s conjectures, 
and in things, where that knowledge, if it 
were certain, could be of no use. Wherein 
he agreed entirely with the sentiments of So¬ 
crates, 08 Plato delivers them, which I men¬ 
tion as the highest honour I can do to that 
prince of philosophers. 1 have often since 
reflected what destruction siu-h a doctrine 
would make in the libraries of £uro|>e, and 
how many paths to fame w'ould then be shut 
up in the learned world.”f 

W’^hile I wish to caution you against a fond- 


, a> 

• On the Powen ofthe Human Mliiii, Etsay vi. Chap, 
rlil. Voi. n. p. 534. 8vo rtlit. 


* TraiW dc» Systtoes, chap. xii. Vol. II. p. 372. 
t TraveU, Part tv. chap. ». Worki. edit. 

Nlcfaoli, Voi. IX. p. 300 
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for hj'potbeses, by showing you, not 
i, merely that they are liable to error,—for in¬ 
quiry, of every kind, must be so in some de- 
gree,—but that, in truth, they leave the real 
difficulty of the succession of the observ’ed 
^consequent to the observed antecedent as 
great as before, and only add, to the suppo¬ 
sed difficulty of exiilaining one sequence, the 
necessity of explaining a sequence additi¬ 
onal,—I must remark, at the same time, that 
what is comntonly termed theory, m opposi¬ 
tion to hyiiodicsis, is far from being so difier- 
ent from it us is commonly represented, at 
least in the ver^ wide application which is 
usually made of it. We are told, by those who 
lay down rules of philosophizing, that the ob¬ 
ject of philosophy is, to observe particulars, 
and, from these, to frame general laws, vt'hich 
may again be applied to the explanation of 
particulars; and the view which is thus given 
of the real province of philosophy is undoubt¬ 
edly a just one; but there is an ambiguity in 
the lunguagc which may deceive you, and with 
respect to which, therefore, it is necessary for 
you to be on your guard. If, by the term gene¬ 
ral linv, be meant the agreement in some com¬ 
mon circumstances of a number of events ob- 
sen ed, there can be no question that w’e pro- 
ci>ed safely in framing it, and that what we 
have ulreiuly found in a number of events, 
must be applicable to that numlu'r of eveuts; 
in the same manner, as, after combining in 
tiic term animtd tlie circumstances in which a 
dog, a horse, a sheep, agree, we cannot err in 
a])plying the term animal to a dog, a horse, a 
sheep. But the only particulars to which, in 
thi.s case, we can, with perfect confidence, ap- 
ily a general law, are the very particulars that 
lave been before observed by us. If it be 
understood as more general than the circum¬ 
stances observed, and, tlicrefore, capable of 
being applied with perfoet certainty to the ex¬ 
planation of new phenomena, we evidently, to 
the ejitcnt in which the general law is applied 
beyond the circumstunces observed, proceed 
on mere sopposition, as truly as in any hy¬ 
pothesis which we could liave framed; and 
1 bough the supposition may be more and 
more certain, in proportion to the number of 
eases thus gcnenilized, and the absence of any 
circumstiuiec which can be supposed, in the 
new case, to he inconsistent with it, it never 
can amount to actual certainty. Let us take, 
for example, one of the most striking rases of 
this sort. Tluit bodies tend to each other, in 
all circumstances, with a force increasing di¬ 
rectly os their quantities, mid inversely os the 
squares of their distances, may seem in the 
highest degree probable indeed, from the iii- 
numeniblc facts observed on our owm globe, 
and ill tlie magnificent extent of the planetary 
movements; but it cannot be said to be cer¬ 
tain at all distances, in wiiich we have never 
had an opportunity of making observation, as 
it seems to be verified in the heights of our 


atmosphere, and in the distances of the plan¬ 
ets, in their orbits, from the sun, and from 
each other. It is not necessary, however, to 
refer, for possible exceptions, to spaces that 
are beyond our idiservation; sinre, on the 
surface of our own earth, there is abundant 
evidence that the law does not hold univer¬ 
sally. Every quiescent mass that is cap^le 
of greater compression, and of which the par- 
tiel^ therefore, before that compression, are 
not in absolute contact, shows sufficiently, 
that the principle of attraction, which, of it¬ 
self, would have brought them into actual con- 
tact, must have ceased to operate, while there 
was still a space between the particles that 
would have allowed its free operation ; and, 
in the phenomena of elasticity, and impulse in 
general, it has not merely ceased, but is ac¬ 
tually reversed; the bodies which, at all visi¬ 
ble distances, exhibited a reciprocal attraction, 
now exhibiting a reciprocal repulsion, in con¬ 
sequence of which toey mutually fly off, as 
readily as they before approached; that is to 
say, the tendency of bodies to each other be¬ 
ing converted into a tendency from each other, 
by a mere change of distance, so slight as to 
be almost inappreciable. When a ball re¬ 
bounds from the earth toward which it moved 
rapidly before, and the gravitating tendency is 
thus evidently reversed, without the interven¬ 
tion of any foreign force, what eye, though it 
be aided % all the nicest apparatus of optical 
art, can discover the lines which separate those 
infinitesimal differences of proximity, at which 
the particles of the ball still continue to gravi¬ 
tate toward the earth, and ore afterwards dri¬ 
ven from it in an opposite direction ; yet tho 
phenomenon itself is a siiflicient proof, that 
in tiiese spaces, which seem, to our otgaiis of 
sense, so completely tho same, that it is ab¬ 
solutely impossible for us to distinguish tliem, 
the reciprom tendencies of the particles of 
the ball and of the earth are as truly opposite, 
08 if the laws of gravitation hud, at the mo¬ 
ment at which the rebound begins, been re¬ 
versed through the wliole system of the uni¬ 
verse. 

It is, indeed, scarcely possible to imagine a 
more striking proof of the danger of extending, 
with too great certainty, a general law, thuii 
this instant converKion of attraction into re¬ 
pulsion, without the ad^tion of any new bo¬ 
dies, without any ehanp in the nature of tho 
bodies themselves, and with a change of their 
circumstances so very slight, as to be abso¬ 
lutely indistinguisliable, but for the opposite 
motions that result from it. After observing 
tlie gravity of bodies, at all heights of our at¬ 
mosphere, and oxteiiding our survey through 
the wide spaces of our solar system,—com¬ 
puting the tendency of the glanets to the sun, 
and their disturbing forces, as they operate on 
each other,r—and fintKng the resulting motion.^ 
exactly to cfA^spond with tliosc w Inch wa 
had nredicted by theory;—in these circum- 
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ttanc.es, after an examination bo extcnsiw, if or still more, one which wc have formed onr- 
we had affirmed, as a univma] law of mat* iclves. 

ter, U»t, at all distances, bodies tend towani A theory, then, even in that best sense, to 
each other, we should have considered the which I wish it accurately confined, as often 
wideness of the induction as justifying die af- as it ventures a single hair-breadth beyond 
firinatioR; and yet, even in this case, wc find, the line of former observation, may be wTong, 
on the surface of our earth, in the mutual shocks as an hypothesis may be wrong. But, in a 
of bodies, and in their very rest, sufficient theory, in this sense of it, there are both less 
evidence, that, in making the imiveraal affir- risk <rf error, and less extensive evil from cr- 
niation, we should have reasoned falsely. There ror, than in an hypothesis. There is less risk 
is no theory, then, which, if applied to the ex- of error, because we speak only of the pro- 
plonation of new phenomena, is not, to a cer- nerties of bodies, diat must be allowed artiml- 
taiii degree, ronjecturol; beimuse it must pro- ly to exist; and the evil of error is, for the 
ceed on the supposition, that what ivas true same reason, less extensive, sinee it must be 


in certain circumstances, is true also in circum¬ 
stances that have not been observed. It ad¬ 
mits of certainty, only when it is applied to 
the very substances ohseived—^in the very cir- 
cumstuarcs observed; in which case, it may 
be strictly said to be nothing more than the 
application of a general tenn to the ])articnlars, 
which we have before agreed to comprehend 
in it. Whatever is more than this is truly hy¬ 
pothetical : the difference being, that wc com¬ 
monly give the name of hypothesis to eases, 
in whi^ we suppose the intervention of some 
substance, of the existence of which, as pre¬ 
sent in the phenomenon, wc have no direct 
proof, or of some additional quality of a sub¬ 
stance before unobserved; and the name of 
theory to eases, which do not suppose the ex¬ 
istence of any substance that is not actually 
observed, or of any quality that has not been 
actually observed, but merely the continuance, 
in certain new circumstances, of tendencies 
observed in other circumstances. Thus, if 
a planet W'cre discovered revolving in tiie 
space which separates the orbits of luiy two 
planets at present known, were we to suppose 
of matter, in this new situation, that it would 
be subject to the same exact law of gravita¬ 
tion, to which the other planets were known 
to be Bubjert, and to predict its place in the 
heavens, at any time, according to this law, 
we should be said to form a theoiy of its mo¬ 
tions ; as we should not take for grunted, any 
new quality of a sub.staiice, or the existence 
of any substance, which was not evidently pre¬ 
sent, but only of tendencies observed before 
in other circumstances; analogous indeed, but 
not absolutely the same. We should be said 
to form on hypothesis on the subject, if, mak¬ 
ing the some prediction, os to its motions, and 
place in the heavens, at any given time, we 
were to ascribe the centripetal tendency, which 
confines it within its orbit, to the impulse of 
ether, or to any other mechanical cause. The 
terms, however, I must confess, though the 
distinction which 1 have now stated would be, 
in all cases, a very convenient one, usctl 
very loosely, not in conversation merely, but 
in the writings of pliilosophers; an hypothesis 
often meaning nothingRoore than a meory, to 
whit^ we hafe not given our'kssent,—and a 
theory, an hypothesis which we have adopted. 


confined to this single point; whereas, if we 
were to ima^nc falsely the presence of some 
third substance, our supposition might involve 
as many errors, as that substance has quali¬ 
ties ; since wc should be led to suppose, aiul 
expect, .some or all of the other consequences, 
which usually attend it when really pre.sent. 

The pracrical conclusion to be drawn from 
all this very long discussion, is, that we should 
use hyjiotheses to suggest and direct inquiry, 
not to terminate or supersede it; and that, in 
theoriKing,—as the chance of error, in the ap¬ 
plication of a general law, diminishes, in pro¬ 
portion to the number of analogous eases, in 
which it is observed to hold,—we should not 
form any general proposition, till after a.s wide 
an induction as it is possible for us to make; 
and, in the subsequent application of it to par¬ 
ticulars, should never content ourselves, in any 
new circumstances, with the mere jirobability, 
however high, which this application of it af¬ 
fords ; while it is possible for us to verify, or 
disprove it, by actual experiment. 


LECTURE IX. 

HECAPITULATION OP THE FOUn VRECEDING I,EC- 
TOBM; ANIJ APPLICATION OP THE LAWS OF 
PHYSICAL INQUiaV TO THE tfTOOY OP MIND, 
COMMENCED. 

For several Lectures, Gentlemen, we have 
been employed in considering the objects that 
are to be in view, in Physical Inquiry in 
general, a clear conception of which seems to 
me os essential to the Piiilosophy of Mind, as 
to the Philosophy of Matter. 1 should now 
proceed to,apply these general remarks more 
particularly to our own science; but, before 
doing this, it may be of advantage to retrace 
slightly our steps in the progress already 
made. 

All inquiry, witli respect to the various sub¬ 
stances in nature, we have seen, must regard 
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them as they exist in space, or as they exist 
in time; the inquiry, in the one case, being ^ 
into their composition,—the inquiry, in the 
other cuse, into the ch^^s which they exhi¬ 
bit The first of these views we found to be 
very simple, having, for its object, only the 
discovery of what is actually before us at the 
moment,—which, therefore, if we had been 
endowed with senses of greater delicacy and 
acuteness, we might have known, without any 
inquiry whatever. It is the investiratiou of 
the elements, or separate bodies, that exist 
together, in the substances which we consid¬ 
ered, or rather that constitute the substances 
which we considered, by occupying the space 
which we assign to the one imaginary aggre¬ 
gate, and are regarded by us as one substance, 
—^uot from any absolute unity which they have 
in nature, since the elementary atoms, however 
continuous or near, have an existence as truly 
separate and independent os if they had been 
created at the distance of worlds; but from 
a unity, that is relative only to our iueapacity 
of distinguishing them as separate. It is to 
the imperfection of our senses, then, that this 
first division of Physical Inquiry owes its or¬ 
igin ; and its most complete results could 
enable us to discover only, what has been be¬ 
fore oiu: eyes from the moment of our birth. 

The seeond division ofinquiry,—that which 
relates to the successions of phenomena in 
time,—we found, however, toliavea different 
origin; since the utmost peifection of our mere 
senses could show us only w'hat is, at the mo¬ 
ment of [wreeption, not what has been, nor 
whnt will be; and there is nothing, in any 
qualities of bodies perceived by us, w'hieh, 
without cviicriciicc, could enable us to predict 
the changes that ore to occur in them. The 
foimdiition of all inquiry, with respect to phe¬ 
nomena as successive, we found to be tliat 
must iuqxirtaiit law, or original tendency, of 
our nature, in consequence of which, we not 
merely perceive the changes exhibited to us 
at one particular moment, but, from this per¬ 
ception, ore led irresistibly to believe, tliat si¬ 
milar changes have constantly token place, in 
all similar circumstances, and will constantly 
take place, hs often as the future circumstances 
shall be exactly similar to the present. We 
hence consider events, not as casually antece¬ 
dent and consequent, but as invariably ante¬ 
cedent and consequent,—or, in other words, 
as causes and effects; and we give the name 
of power to this permanent relation of the 
invariable antecedent to its invariable conse¬ 
quent. The powers of substances, then, 
conceniiiig which so many vague, and confu¬ 
sed, and mysterious notions prevail, are only 
another name for the substances themselves 
in their relation to other substances ,—not any 
thing separate from them and intermediate,—as 
the form of a body, conceming.v^ich too, for 
manyages, notions os vague and mysterious pre¬ 
vail^, is not any thing different from the body. 
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but is only the body itself, cotisideredaceording 
to the relative ]x»ition of its elements. Form 
is tlie relation of immediate proximity, which 
bodies bear to each other in space; power it 
the relation of immediate and uniform proxi¬ 
mity, whicb events bear to each other in time; 
and the relation, far from being different, as 
is commonly supjwsed, when applied to mat¬ 
ter and to spirit, is precisely the same in kind 
whether the events, of whiett we think, be ma¬ 
terial or mental It is of invariable antece- 
denee tliat we speak alike in both cases, and 
of invariable antecedence only. When we say 
that a magnet luis the power of attracting iron, 
we mean only, that a magnet cannot be brought 
near iron, without the instant motion of the 
iron towards it. When we say, in treating 
of mental influence, that man in the ordtiiary 
circumstances of health, and when free from 
any foreign restraint, has the power of mov¬ 
ing his hand, wc mean only, tliat, in these cir¬ 
cumstances, he cannot will to move his hand, 
without its consequent motion. When w'e 
speak of the omniiiotence of the Supreme of 
Beings,—^who is tlie fountain of all power, as 
he is the fountain of all existence,—wo mean 
only, that the universe arose at his commimd, 
as Its instant consequence, and that whatever 
he wills to exist or perish, exists, or is iiu 
more. 

This simple view of power, as the mere an¬ 
tecedent substance itself, in its relation to its 
immediate and invariable consequent, with¬ 
out the intervention of any mysterious tie,— 
since there surely can be nothing in nature, 
but all the substances which exist in nature, 

it was necessary to illustrate, at great length, 
in consequence of the very false notions that 
are gcnendly, or, I may suy, universally jirevu- 
lent on the subject. The illustration, 1 urn 
aware, must, to many of you, have appeared 
v(‘ry tedious, and a sufficient exemplification 
of that license of exhausting uccasiunally your 
attention, and, perhaps, too, your patience, of 
which I claimed the right of exercise, when¬ 
ever it should appear to me necessaiy, to make 
any important, but abstract, truth familiar to 
your mind. I shall not repet, however, any 
temporary feeling of weariness which I may 
have occasioned, by dwelling on tliis great 
fundamental 8ubject,Jf 1 have succeeded in 
making familiar to four minds, the truths 
which 1 wished to impress on them, and have 
freed you from those fidso notions of occult 
and unintelligible agency in cuu.se.s, us some¬ 
thing different from the mere causes,or ante¬ 
cedents themselves, which appear to me to 
have retarded, in a very singular degree, the 
progress of philosophy,—not merely, by li»- 
bitiiating the mind to acquiesce in the use of 
language, to which it truly affixes no meaning, 
though even Uiis Ail is one of very serious in¬ 
jury in its ^neral effects,—bp by misdirect¬ 
ing its inquiries, and leading it, from the sim. 
plU-ity of nature, in which every glance is truth. 
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how pitiful a boundary, even for beings with 
such limited perceptions, to be coo])ed up 
within our ring and our five moons! In spite 
of our curiosity, and in spite of as many paa* 
siona at can result from six dozen of senses, 
we find our hours hung very heavily on our 
hands, and can always find time enough for 
yawning.1 can very well believe it,” says 
Micromegas, “ for, in our globe, we have very 
near one diousand senses; and yet, with all 
these, we feel continually a sort of listless in¬ 
quietude and vague desire, which arc for ever 
telling ns that we are nothing, and that there 
are beings infinitely nearer perfection. I have 
travelled a good deal in the universe. 1 have 
seen many classes of mortals far beneath us, 
and many as much superior; but I have 
never had tlie good fortune to find any, who 
had not always more desires than real neces¬ 
sities to occupy their life. And, pray, how 
long may you Satumians live, with your few 
senses ?” continued the Sirian. “ Ah ! but 
a very short time, indeed!” said the little 
man of Saturn, with a sigh. “ It is the same 
with us,” said the traveller; “ we are for ever 
complaining of the shortness of life. It must 
be an universal law of nature.” Alas !” said 
the Saturnian, “ we live only five hundred 
great revolutions of the sun, (which is pretty 
much about fifteen tliousand years of our 
counting.) You see well, that this is to die 
almost the moment one is bom. Oui’ ex¬ 
istence is a point—our duration an instant— 
our globe on atom. Scarcely have we begun 
to pick up a httle knowledge, when death 
rushes in upon us, before we can liave acquir¬ 
ed any thing like experience. As for me, I 
caruiot venture even to think of any project. 
I feel myself but like a drop of water in the 
ocean; and, especially now, when I look to 
you and to myself, I really feel quite ashamed 
of the ridiculous appearance which I make in 
the universe." 

“ If I did not know that you were a philo¬ 
sopher,” replied Micromegas, “ I should be 
afraid of distressing you, when I tell you, 
tlwt our life is seven hundred times longer 
than yours. But what is even that ? and, 
when we come to the last moment, to have 
lived a single day, and to have lived a whole 
eternity, amount to the very same thing, 
have been in countries where they live a thou¬ 
sand times longer than us; aitd 1 hate 
always found them munnuring, just os we do 
otueelves. But you have seventy-two senses, 
and they must have told you something about 
your globe. How many properties has mat¬ 
ter with you ?” “ If you mean essential pro¬ 
perties,” said the Saturnian, “ without which 
our globe could not Subsist, we count three 
hunted, extension, impenetrability, mobility, 
gravity, divisibility, and so forth." “ Tliat 
small namhw,” replied the gj^tic traveller, 
*' may be sufBraent for the views ^liich the 
Creator must hive had with respect to your 
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narrow habitation. Your globe is little; its 
inhabitants are so too. You have few senses; 
your matter has few qualities. In all this. 
Providence has suited you most happily to 
each other.” 

'* The academician was more and more as¬ 
tonished with every thing which the traveller 
told him. At length, after commimicating to 
each other a little of what they knew, and a 
great deal of what they knew not, and reason¬ 
ing, as well and as ill, us pfailoso]>hers usually 
do, they resolved to set out together, on a lit¬ 
tle tour of the universe.”* 

That, with the one thousand senses of the 
Sirian, or even the seventy-two senses of the 
inhabitant of Saturn, our notions of matter 
would be I'ery different from what they are at 
present, cannot be doubted; since wc should 
assign to it qualities, corresponding with all 
the varieties of our six dozen or one thousand 
classes of sensations. But, even with all tliesc 
sensations, it is evident, that wc should still 
know as little of matter, independent of the 
phenomena which it exhibits in relation to us, 
as we know at this moment Our definition 
of it would comprehend more jAenomena; 
but it would still be a definition of its pheno¬ 
mena only. We might perhiips be able to 
fill up the Saturnian catalogue of three hun¬ 
dred e.ssential properties, but these would be 
still only the relations of matter to our own 
perception. A change in the mere suscepti¬ 
bility of our organs of sense, or of our sentient 
mind, would be, relatively to us, like a rhangc 
in the w'holc system of things eominunicnting, 
as it were, new propeities to every object 
around ns. A single sense additional, in man, 
might thus be to external nature, like the 
creation of the sun, when he first burst upon 
it in splendour, “like the god of the new 
world,” and pouring everywhere his own ef¬ 
fulgence, seemed to shed on it the very beau¬ 
ties which he only revealed. 

If our knowledge of matter be relative only, 
our knowledge of mind is equally so. We 
know it only as susceptible of feelings that 
have already existed; and its susceptibilities 
of feelings which have not arisen, but which 
may, in other circumstances, arise, we know 
as little, as the blind can be supposed to know 
of colours, or as we, with all our senses, know 
of the qualities which matter might exhibit to 
us, if our own orpinization were different. Of 
the essence of mind, then, we know nothing, 
but in relation to the states or feelings that 
fonn, or have formed, oiu’ momentary con¬ 
sciousness. Our knowledge is not absolute 
but relative; tliough, I must confess, that 
the term relative is applied, in an unusual 
manner, when, as in the present instance, the 
relative and correlative are the some. It is 


* Voluirc (Euvtm, tom. xiv. p. 99—101. sto edit, of 
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uiK^uestionably the same individual mind, 
which, in intellectual investigation, is at once 
the object and the observer. But the noble 
endowment of memory, with which our Crea¬ 
tor has blessed us, solves all the mystery of 
this singular paradox. In consequence of this 
one facttltjr, our mind, simple and indivisible 
as it truly is, is, as it were, multiplied and ex¬ 
tended, expanding itself over that long aeries 
of sensations and emodons, in which it seems 
to live again, and to live with many lives. 
But for memory, there can be no question 
that the relation of thought to thought could 
not have been perceived; and tliat hence 
there could have been no philosophy whatever, 
intellectual or moml, physical or metaphysical. 
To this wonderful endowment, then, which 
gives us the past to compare tvith the present, 
vve owe that most wonderful of relations, of 
which the same being is at once the object 
and the subject, contemplating itself, in the 
same manner, os it casts its view on objects 
that arc distant from it, comparing thought 
with thought, emotion witli emotion, approv¬ 
ing its own moral actions, with the compla¬ 
cency vvilh which it looks on the virtues of 
those whom it admires and loves, in the most 
remote nation or .ige, or passing sentence on 
itself, as if on a ivretch whom it loathed, that 
was trembling with conscious delinqiientw, 
under tlie inquisition of a severe and aU- 
knowing judge. 

The jiust feelings of the mind, then, are, as 
it were, objects present to the mind itself, 
and ai'qiiire, thus truly, a sort of relative ex¬ 
istence, which enables us to class the pheno¬ 
mena of our own spiritual being as we class 
the phenomena of the world without. The 
mind is that which we know to have been 
susceptible of all the ^uriety of feelings which 
wc remember; and it is only as it is suscep¬ 
tible of all these varieties of feeling, that we 
can have any knowledge of it We define it, 
therefore, by stating its various susceptibili¬ 
ties, including more or fewer of these, in our 
definition, as wc may either have observed or 
remembered more or less, or generalized more 
or less what wc have observed and remem¬ 
bered ; precisely us, in our definition of mat¬ 
ter, we include more or fewer qualities, ac- 
coi^ding to the extent of our previous obser¬ 
vation and anangement 

That we know matter, only os relative to 
our own susceptibility of being afiected by it, 
docs not lessen the value of the knowledge of 
it which we arc able to acquire; and, in¬ 
deed, it is only as it is capable of affecting us, 
that the knowledge of it eaa be of any direct 
and immediate utility. It would, indeed, be 
the very absurdity of contradiction, to sup¬ 
pose ourselves acquainted with qualities which 
cannot affi'ct us. But, even though this were 
possible, how profitless would the knowledge 
be, conqiared with the knowledge of the qua¬ 
lities which are capable of uiTecting us; like 


the knowledm of the eeasons of die pbtpet 
Saturn, or of the phmeta tint have the Dog 
Star for their sun, compared with the more 
important knowMge of the eeasons of our 
own pilobe, by which we have the comfort of 
entidpating, in the labours of spring, the 
abundance of autumn, and gather in autumn 
the firuks, whidt, as products of ven^ labour, 
are truly fruits of the spring. 

To Imow matter, even relatively, os our li¬ 
mited senses allow us to know it, is to have 
knowledge which can scarcely be called li- 
mited. Nothin indeed can seem more nar¬ 
row in extent, if we think onlv of the small 
number of our senses, by which alone the 
communication can be carried on. But what 
infinity of objects has nature presented to each! 
In the mere forma and colours that strike our 
eyes, what splendid variety! the profusion of 
all things, that bloom or live, the earth, the 
ocean, the universe, and almost God himself 
appearing to our very senses, in the excellence 
and beauty of die works which He has made! 

It is the same, with respect to the mind, 
tliuugh we know it only by its susceptibilities 
of affection, in the various feelings of our mo¬ 
mentary conscioiiaiiesB; and cannot hope to 
know it but os the permanent suited of all 
these separate consciousnesses; to know thus 
relatively only, the affections even of one single 
substance, is to have a field of the most boiind- 
les.s and inexhaustible wonders ever ]>rc.scnt and 
open to our inquiiy! It may be said to com- 
prehend every tiling which we perceive, and 
remember, and imagine, and compare, and ad¬ 
mire ; all those mysterious processes of thought 
which, in the happy efforts of the philosqiher 
and the poet, are concerned in the production 
of their noblest results, and which are not less 
deserving of our rcgurrl, as they are every mo¬ 
ment exercised by all, in the humble intellec¬ 
tual functions of common life. In analysing 
and arranging the mental phenomena, then, 
we consider phenomena, that are diversified, 
indeed, in individuals, but, as species, are still 
common to all; for there is no power posses¬ 
sed by the most comprehensive intellect, 
which it does not share, in some proportion, 
witli the dullest and rudest of mankind. All 
men perceive, remember, reason,—all, to a 
certain degree at least, form their little thcoriea 
both physical and metiqihysical, of the conduct 
of their fellow-mlb, and of the passing events 
of nature; and ail, occasionally, enliven their 
social intercourse or their solitary hours, with 
inventions of fiuicy, that last but for a moment 
indeed, and are not worthy of lasting longer, but 
which ore products of the some species of intel¬ 
lectual energy, that gave existence to those glo- 
riou.s works, to whi^'Siges have listened with 
increasing reverence, and which, immortal as 
the spirits that produced them, are yet to com¬ 
mand the venefction of evmfiitureai^. When 
we sec nefore us, in its finished magnificence, a 
temple appropriated to the worship of the Su- 
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preme Being, and almost worthy of being Oiled 
with his presence, we scarcely think, tiiat it is 
erected according to the same simple princi¬ 
ples, and formed of the same stone and mortar, 
as the plain dwelling* around us, adapted to the 
hourly and humble uses of domestic life; and 
by a similar illusion, when we consider the 
splendid works of intellectual art, we can 
scarcely bring ourselves to think, that genius 
is but a form of general tendencies of associ¬ 
ation, of which all partake; and that its mag- 
niOcent conceptions, therefore, rise, according 
to the same simple laws which regulate the 
course of thought of the vulgar. In this uni¬ 
versality of diffusion as general tendencies, 
that may be variously excited by varying cir¬ 
cumstances, our intellectual powers arc simi¬ 
lar to those other principles of oiir nature,— 
our emotions, and whatever feelings more im¬ 
mediately connected with moral action have 
been usually distinguished by the name of our 
active powers. In the philosophy of both, we 
consider, not a few distinguished individuals, 
as if possessed of principles essentially distinct 
in kind, but the species, man. They are to be 
found wherever there is a human being; and 
we do not infer with more certainty, when we 
perceive the impression of a foot upon the sand, 
that man has been there, than we expect to find 
in him, whatever may be his state of barbar¬ 
ism or civilization, some form of the common 
powers, and passions, which, though directed 
perhaps to different objects, we have felt and 
witnessed in the society around us. 

“ The two-legged animal,” says Dr Reid, 

“ that cats of nature’s dainties what his taste 
or appetite emves, and satisfies his thirst at 
the crystal founbun; who propagates his kind 
as occasion and Just prompt; repels injuries, 
and takes alternate labour and repose ; is like 
a tree in the forest, purely of nature’s growth. 

“ But this same savage has within him the 
seeds of the logician, the man of taste and 
breeding, the orator, the statesman, the man 
of virtue, and the saint; whicdi seeds, though 
planted in his mind by nature, yet, through 
want of culture and exercise, must lie forever 
buried, and be hardly pen-eivable, by himself, 
or by others."* Even of those passkns of 
a prouder kind, which attract our attention 
only when they arc on a theatre that allows 
their full display, some vestiges are to be, 
traced universally; though, %i different indivi¬ 
duals, they may exist with very different de¬ 
grees of influence, and though their influence, 
according to the degree of power possessed by 
the individual, may bo attended with verydit 
ferent consequences, to the few, or the many 
comprehend^ within the wide or narrow 
circle, to which his pO#er extends. 


» Inipiiry into tht Hunvin Mmd, Introd. p. 7. Sro 
edit. 
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—•< Not kings stone, 

Ksch villager has his ambition too; 

No sultan prouder than his fcttci'd slave. 

Slaves build their little fiabylons of straw. 

Echo the proud Assyrian in their hearts. 

And cry, Behokl the wonders of my might.'** 

It is this universal diffusion of sympathies 
and emotions, indeed, which gives its whole 
force to mor^^, as a universal obligation; 
and renders ethics truly a science. 

Nature, in requiring the fruits^f virtue from 
all, has not fixed the seeds of it only in a few 
breasts. “ Nulli prseclusa virtus est; omnibus 
patet, omnes admittit, omucs invltat, ingenuos, 
libertinos, servos, reges et ex.sules; non eligjt 
domum, nec censnm; nudo hominc contenta 
esf’f Virtue has no partial favours or exclu¬ 
sions. She is open to all, she admits all, she 
invites all. She asks no wealth nor ancestry; 
but she asks the man,—the master or the slave, 
the cottager and his lord, the sovereign and the 
exile. 

Though, we know mind, then, only relative¬ 
ly, in the series of feelings, of which we arc 
conscious, as we know matter relatively in the 
scries of phenomena which it exhibits to our 
observation, we have, in this relative know¬ 
ledge, subjects worthy of the contemplation 
of beings permitted, in these shadowings of a 
higher power, to trace some faint image of 
the very majesty which formed them. Even 
of the humblest mind, as we have seen, the 
various affections, sensitive, intellectual, and 
moral, that arise in it as aflectiniis of onr com¬ 
mon nature, arc truly admirable; and what an 
increase of sublimity do they acquire, in minds 
of higher perarers! But still, it must be re¬ 
membered, that even in minds the most sub¬ 
lime, as much as in the most humble, tdl which 
can be truly known is the successive pheno¬ 
mena which they exhibit, not the essence of 
the spiritual substance itself; and that, even 
of these successive phenomena, though wc be¬ 
come gradually acquainted with more and 
more, we probably never can arrive at any 
bound which is to limit their number. The 
susceptibilities of the mmd, by which, in dif¬ 
ferent circumstances, it may exist in different 
states, arc certainly as truly infinite as the 
space which surrounds us, or as that eternity 
which, in its progress, measures the successions 
if our feelings, and all the other changes in 
the universe. Every new thought, or comTbi- 
iiation of thoughts, is in truth a new state or 
affection, or phenomenon of the mind, and, 
therefore, a proof of the susceptibibty of that 
new affection, as on original quality of the 
mind; and every rise in knowledge, from age 
to age, and from inquirer to inquirer, is thus 
only the developcment of susceptibilities which 
the mind possessed before, though the circum- 


• Voung's Night Thoi^hu, vii. v. ?93—397 
t Seneca tie BcneficUi, ub. iii c. 18. 
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stances which at last called them forth, never 
existed till the moment of the developement 
V^at should we think of the half-naked sav¬ 
age of some barbarous island, if, in the pride 
of his ignorance, he were to conceive his own 
thoughts and feelings to be the noblest of 
which the human intellect is capable? and, 
perhaps, even the mind of a Newton is but 
the mind of sm'h a savage, com])ared with what 
man is hereafter to become. 


LECTURE X. 

THE SASfE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

Gentlemen, after laying down the general 
laws of physical inqujry, I had begun, in the 
conclusion of my lust Lecture, to consider 
tlicm, more ])articulai'ly in their relation to the 
study of iiiind. 

One very important circumstance of agree- 
inent, in the [iliysical investigations of mind 
and matter, wc found to be, that, of both mat- 
tiraiul mind, the sueccssivo phenomena are 
all which we truly know, though, by the very 
constitution of our nature, it is nnpossiblc for 
us not to ascribe these to some permanent 
subject. Matter is the permanent subji’ct 
of certain qualities,—extension, and its con¬ 
sequent divisibility, attraction, repulsion; that 
is to say, it is the pennanent exhibiter to us 
of certain varying plicnomciia which we ob¬ 
serve. Mind is the pennanent subject of 
certain qualities or -Uites or affcetioiis of a 
different class,—perception, memory, reason, 
joj', grief, love, liate; tliat is to say, of cer¬ 
tain varying phenomena of which we are con¬ 
scious. What matter is, independent of our 
perception; what mind is, independent of its 
temporary varieties of feeling, it is imjiossible 
for us to discover; since whatever new know¬ 
ledge of matter we can suppose ourselvo.s to 
acquire, must be acquired by our preccptioii, 
and must, therefore, be relative to it; and 
whatever new knowledge we can suppose 
ourselves to acquire of mind, must be itself 
a state or affection of the mind, and, therefore, 
only a new mental phenomenon to be added 
to those widi which we were before acquaint¬ 
ed, 08 one of the many states m w'hich the 
permanent substance mind is capable of ex¬ 
isting. 

Since it is only by their rclaflon to our own 
feelings, then, that substances can be known 
to us, beyond these relations it would be vain 
for us to think of penetrating; as vain at least, 
as would be the attempts of the deaf to dis¬ 
cover, by a process of reasoning, the nature 
of the sensations of sound, or of the blind to 
determine, not the lines of direction merely, 
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in W’hich the various coloured rays of light 
jiass after refraction, for these they may op¬ 
tically determine, but the various sensations, 
corresponding with all the varieties of tint into 
which the sunbeams are broken by the drops 
of a falling shower. The substance matter, 
the substance mind, arc, in this respect, to the 
whole race of metaphysical inquirers, what 
the rainbow, as a series of colours, is to op¬ 
ticians, who have never seen. 

The absurdity of such inquiries, into any¬ 
thing more than the mere phenomena, if it be 
not sufficiently evident of itself, may, perhaps, 
be rendered more apparent, by a very easy sup- 
osition. Let us imagine the permanent un- 
nown substance matter, and the permanent 
unknown stibstancc mind, to he rendered, by 
the same divine pow’crwhich made them, alto¬ 
gether different m their owm absolute essence, 
as they exist independently, but to exhibit re¬ 
latively, precisely the same phenomena as at 
present,—that spring and summer, and au¬ 
tumn and w’intcr, in every appearance that can 
affect our organs of perception, succeed each 
other as now, pouring qnt the same profusion 
of foliage, and flowers, and fruits, and, after 
the lust gladness of the vintage and the har¬ 
vest, sweeping the few lingering blossoms, 
W'ith those desolating blasts, which seem like 
the very destroyers of nature, while they are 
only leatling in, with greater freslmess, under 
the same benevolent eye of Heaven, the .same 
delightful circle of beauty and itbuiidanre,— 
that, in mind, the same sensations an* excited 
by the same objects, and are ftdlow'ed by the 
same remembrances, and eomiiarisons, and 
hopes, and fears; in these circumstances, 
while nil the phenonieiin which we observe, 
and all the phenomena of which we are con¬ 
scious, continue exfU’tly the same, ctui we be¬ 
lieve, that we should he able to discover the 
essential change, w hich, according to this sup¬ 
position, hud taken place, in the permanent 
subjects of these unvaried phenomena! And, 
if, as long as the extcnial and intenial pheno¬ 
mena continued exactly the same, we should 
be incapable of discovering, or even suspect¬ 
ing, the slightest change, where by supposition 
there had been a change so grea^ how absurd 
is it to conceive that the changed or nnehun- 
getl nature of the substance itself, as it exists 
independently of tlu phenomenon, ever cun 
become known to m. 

He, indeed, it may always safely be pre¬ 
sumed, knows least of the mind, who thinks 
that he knows its substance best. “ Wliut is 
the soul?” was a question once put to Mari¬ 
vaux. “ I know nothing of it,” he answer¬ 
ed but that it is spiritual and immortal.” 
“ Weil,” said his friend, « let us ask Fon- 
tenelle, and he will tell us what it i.s.” “ No,” 
cried Rlarivuux, “ ask any body but Fonte- 
nelle, for lie has ^ much good sense to know 
any more about it than we do.” 

It is to the phenomena only, then, that our 
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attention Is to be given, not to any vain in¬ 
quiries into the absolute iiatua' of the sub¬ 
stances which exliibit the phenomena. This 
alone is legitimate philosophy,—philosophy 
which must for er retain its claim to our 
assent, amid the rise and fall of all those 
spurious speculations, to which our vanity is 
so fond of giving tile mimes of theory and 
system. Whatever that may he, in itself, 
which feels, and thinks, and wills,—if our 
feelings, imd thoughts, and volitions be the 
same,—all which wc can know, and compare, 
and arrange, must be the same; and, while 
we conhiic our attention to these, the gene¬ 
ral laws of their succession which we infer, 
and the various relations which they seem to 
hear to each other, may be admitted equally 
by those whose opinions, os to the absolute 
nature of the feeling and thinking principle, 
differ fundamentally. It requires no peculiar 
supposition, or belief, as to the natuie of the 
mind, to know, that its trains of thought are 
influenced by former habits or casual associa¬ 
tions; and every fact, which the iminaterialist 
has accurately obsemd and arranged, with re¬ 
spect to the inihicnee of habit or association, 
may tliiis, with equal reason, form a part of 
the intelloctuid and moral creed of the mate¬ 
rialist also. 

On these two systems it is not at present 
my intention to make any remarks ; all which 
1 wish, now, is to cx|)luin to you, how Inde¬ 
pendent the real philosophy of tlie mind is, 
of any fanciful conjectures, which may he 
formed, with respect to its essc'iice. It 
differs from these, as Mr .Stewart has wi'll 
observed, in the same niaiiner, “us the in¬ 
quiries of Galileo, concerning tlie laws of 
moving boduh, differ from tlie disjmtcs of 
the ancient Soi>hists, eunccniing the exist¬ 
ence and the natvue of motion," or us the 
conclusions of Newton, with respect to the 
law of gravitation, differ from his query coii- 
eerning the mode in which he supposed that 
gravity might possibly be produced. Tlie hy¬ 
pothesis, involvinl in the query, you may ad¬ 
mit or reject; the conclusions, with respect to 
the law of gravitation itself, as far as relate* 
to our planc'tary system, are, I may say, al 
most beyond your power of rcjci'ting. 

The philosophy of mind, then, and the phi¬ 
losophy of matter, jign'e^in this respect, that 
our knowledge is, in both* onfined to the mere 
[ihenoineiui. They agree also in the two spe¬ 
cies of inquiry unieh they admit. The phe- 
noniemi of mind, in the same miuiner os we 
have seen in the case of matter, may he con¬ 
sidered as complex ami susceptible of analysis, 
or they may be considered us succesive in a 
cei tain oixler, and healing, therefore, to each 
other the reciprocal relation of causes and ef¬ 
fects. 

Tiiat ive can know the plftnome^a, only as 
f.ir as we have attend'si to their sequences, 
and that, without experience, therefore, it 
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would have been impossible for us to predict 
ony of their successions, is equally true, in 
mind as in matter. Many of the successions, 
indeed, are so familiar to us, that it may ap¬ 
pear to you, at first, very difficult to conceive 
that wc should not have been able, at least 
with respect to them, to predict, originally, 
what antecedents would have been followed 
by what consequents. We may allow cer¬ 
tainly, that wc shoidd not have been able to 
foresee the pleasure which we receive from 
the finer w'orks of imitative art—from the suc¬ 
cessions or co-existenccs, in music, of sounds, 
that, considered separately, would scarcely be 
counted among the sources of delight—mom 
the charm of versification, that depends on cir¬ 
cumstances, so very slight, us to he altogether 
destroyed, and even converted into pain by the 
change of quantity of a single syllable. But 
that the remembrance of pleasure should not 
he attended with desire of enjoying it again, 
seems to us almost inconsistent with the very 
nature of the pleasing emotion. In like man. 
ner, we may allow*, that we could not have pre¬ 
dicted the sympathy which w’c feel with the 
distresses of otlicrs, when they arise from 
causes that cannot utTect u.s, and yet make, for 
the time, the agony, which wc merely behold, 
a jiai't of our own existence. But wc can 
scarcely think, that we require any experience, 
to know, that the contemplation of pain, which 
we may ourselves have to endure, should he 
the cause of that painful feeling to which we 
give tile name of fear, or that the actual suffer¬ 
ing should be accompanied with the desire of 
relief. The ti uth is, however, that, in all those 
loses, and in ail of them equally, it w mild have 
been impossible, but for cxjicncnce, to predict 
the consequent of any of the antecedents. The 
pleasure, which we feel, in the cuiitemplatioii 
of u work of art, ami the pain which W'c feel 
a* die sight of the niiseiy of othiTs, are us 
much the nutiiral effects of states of mind pre¬ 
ceding tliero, ns the fear of imiii is tlie ctfei t 
of the consideration of pain us hanging over 
IIS. Our various feelings, siinilur or dissiitii- 
far, kindred or discordant, arc all mere states 
of the mind; and there is nothing, in any one 
state of the mind, considered in itself, whicii 
necessarily involves the succession ofany other 
state of mind. That particular state, for ex¬ 
ample, which constitutes the mere feeling ot 
pain, instead of being attended by that differ¬ 
ent state which constitutes tlie desire of being 
freed from pain, might have continued as one 
uniform feeling, or might have ceased, and been 
succeeded by some other state, though in the 
original adaptation of our mental frame by that 
Creator’s wisdom which planned the sequen¬ 
ces of its phenomena, the particular aliection, 
which constitutes desire, hod not been one of 
the innumerable varieties of affection of which 
the mind was for ever to be susceptible. 

What susceptibilities the mind has exhihit- 
I cd ill the ordinary circumstances in which it 
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hns been placed, we know, and they have been 
limited to a certain number, corrcsi]>ondii)g 
with the feelings which have arisen in these 
orcumstances. But the Almighty Power, 
who fixed this pmlicular number, might have 
increased or lessened tlie number at His plea¬ 
sure, in the same manner, as He might, at 
His pleasure, have multiplied or diminished 
the whole number of His animated creatures; 
and, whi're there, has been no limit but the 
will of the limiter, it is experience only which 
can give us any knowledge of the actual imi¬ 
tation. We are always too much inclined to 
believe, that w’c know what must have been, 
because w'e know w'hat is; and to suppose 
ourselves acquainted, not merely w’ith the 
gracious ends which Supreme Goodness hud 
in view, in creating us, but with the very ob¬ 
ject which each sepmate modification of our 
intellectual and moral constitution \ras in¬ 
tended to uiisw'cr. I would not, indeed, go so 
fur as Pope, in tliat passage of the Essay on 
Man, in which he seems to imply, that our 
ignorance of the wise and harmonious inten¬ 
tions of Providence, in the constitution of our 
mind, is like the ignorance of the inferior ani¬ 
mals, as to the motives which inlliicncc the 
folli(>s and iueunsistcncies of tbclr capricious 
muster. 

“ when the proud sleod shall know, why man restrains 
Ills fiery oourse, or drives him o'er the plnins. 

When the dull ox, why now he breaks ttic olod. 

Is now a Metim, and now Keynt's cod,— 

Then shall man's pride and dulness comprehend 
Ills sctioii's, t>assi(iii's, Iwinc's, use and end ; 

Why (loiiij;, sultcrirc, cheek'd, iiiipcllcd' and why 
This hour a slasc, the next a deity."* 

Our Divine Author has not left ns, even now, 
to darkness like this. We know, in a great 
measure, ^Sle use and end of our actions and 
passions, because we know who it is u ho has 
formed us to do and to hear; and who, from 
His own moral excellence, cannot have given 
us any susceptibility, even that of sufferitig, 
which does not tend, nipon tlie whole, to 
Btrcnglhen virtue, and to consecrate, as in 
eomc pin-ifying sacrifice, tlic sufferer of a mo¬ 
ment to affections more holy, and happiness 
more divine. Yet, though we know, in this 
general seimc, our action’s, passion’s, being’s 
use and end, as subservient to the universal 
plan of Infinite Gomlness, wc arc not so well 
acquainted with the particular uses of each 
state of the mind, as to liave been able to 
predict it, merely as a part or consequence of 
the plan. The knowledge of every successive 
modificutioii of our thought, is still as much 
the result of experience, as if the gracious 
plan, to which all these suedessive modifica¬ 
tions arc instrumental, were wholly unknown 
to us:—Yet, such is tlie influence of habit. 
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in familiarizing w to phenomena, that we 
Uiink, that experience is not necessary, only 
in those cases, in which the power of experi¬ 
ence has been most frequently and femifiarly 
felt ; and while, in the rarer successions of 
feelings, we allow, that there arc phenomena 
of the mind, which w'e could nut have fore- 
known, we find it diifiailt to imagine, in the 
recurrences of the common mental phenome¬ 
na, that, even originally, it coidd have requir¬ 
ed any peculiar foresignt to predict^ what we 
are now conscious of predicting with a readi¬ 
ness that seems to us almost like the instant 
glance of intuition. 

In the philosophy of external matter, the 
greater or less familiarity of events produces 
an illusion exactly similar. There arc certain 
phenomena, which, we readily admit, could 
not, of themselves, and without experience, 
have indicated to us, either the changes 
which preceded them, or the changes which 
were to follow; while there are other phe¬ 
nomena, more familiar, which seem to us 
to require no experience, for informing us, 
both of their antecedents and consequents,— 
merely bemuse tlicy have been of sut h fre¬ 
quent occurrence, that we do not remember 
the time, when we were ignorant of them, or 
of the circumstances by which they arc usual¬ 
ly preceded and followed. That a magnetic 
needle should tend to the north, ml her than 
to any other point,—and that glass, or amber, 
nibiied in a eeitain manner, should exhibit 
the very striking phenonicna of electricity, 
trunsinitting this power through certain siib- 
stunccs, and not ti'iinsmitting it through others 
which have nothing peculiar in their sensible 
qualities, to mark tJicni us less or better fitted 
for this cornmiinicatioi), iqipcar to us to lie 
facts, whii'li we couKl nut have known till 
sve had actually witnessed them. But that a 
stone, rolled from the hand, should continue 
to move in the same direction after quitting 
the hand, seems a fact, which it must have 
been easy for us to foresee. Wc are not a- 
wai'c, that it is only the more familiar occur¬ 
rence of the one event, than of the others, 
which makes its sequence appear more obvi¬ 
ous ; and that, but for this greater familiarity, 
we might a.s readily have supposed, that a 
stone, after quitting the hand which flung it, 
should have remained in the air, or fallen to 
the ground, as thaL the needle, without imy 
tendency to the nonh, would remain station¬ 
ary, to whatever point of the compass wc 
might turn it. 

Such is the influence of early acquaintance 
with the more frequent and obvious events, 
whether in mind or in matter. We have be¬ 
come familiar with them, and with their 
causes and consequences, long before reflec¬ 
tion ; and it is not vciy wonderful, that wc 
should conceive ourselves to have known al¬ 
ways wh*t we A not remember to have ever 
learned. 
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That to know, in the scries of mental phe- 
mmeoa, wh&t are the antecedents, and what 
their consequents, is one great branch of the 
philosophy of mind, I surely need not attempt 
to demonstrate ; and it would be equally su¬ 
perfluous to demonstrate its importance, es¬ 
pecially after the remarics—if even these were 
necMssaiy,—which I made in a former Lec¬ 
ture ; since it is not merely, as a very interest¬ 
ing branch of speculative knowledge, that it 
is valuable, but, as I then showed, still more 
valimble, as the foundation of every intellec¬ 
tual art, especially of those noble and almost 
divine arts, which have, for their immediate 
object, the illumination and amendment of 
niimkind—the art of tniining ignorance to 
wisdom, tmd even wisdom itself to knowledge 
stdi more sublime,— of fixing youthful irmo- 
rence in the voluntary practice of virtue, that 
is as yet little more than an instinct of which 
it is saircoly conscious,—of breathing that 
nmral hisjiinition, which strengthens feeble 
goodness, W'hcn it is about to fall, tiunes even 
tlie wildest excesses of the wildest passions, 
and leads back, as if by the invisible power of 
some guardian spirit, even guilt itself to the 
hap]>iness which it hiul lost, and the holier 
wishes which it rejoices to feel once more. 

Since the phenomena of the mind, how¬ 
ever, are obviously successive, like those of 
matter, the consideration of the sequences of 
the mental phenomena, and the arrungeinent 
of them in certain classes, may appciu to you 
suflicicntly analogous to the consideration and 
arrangement of tin* sequences of the phenome¬ 
na of the material world. But that there 
should be any inquiries, in the philosophy of 
mind corresjtonding with the iinpiiries into 
the composition of bodies, may appear to you 
improbable, or almost absurd; since the mmd, 
and consequently its affections—which 1 use 
us a short general term for expressing all the 
variety of tlic modes in which it can be aflcc- 
ted, and which, therefore, are only the mind 
itself as it exists in ditferent states,—must 
be ahvnys simple and indivisible. Yet, won¬ 
derful, or evert absurd, as it may seem,—not¬ 
withstanding the absolute simplicity of the 
mind itself, and consequently of all its feelings 
or momentary states,—the science of mind is 
in its most important respects, a science of an¬ 
alysis, or of a process which I liave said to be 
virtually the same as analwis : and it is only, 
as it is in this virtual sehse analytical, tliat 
any discovery, at least tliat any important 
discovery, can be exjicetcd to be made in it. 

It is, indeed, saurccly possible to advance, 
even a single step, in intellectual physics, 
without the necessity of performing some 
sort of analysis, by which w’o reduce to sim¬ 
pler elements, some complex feeling that 
seems to us virtually to involve them. In the 
mind of man, all is in a state of constant and 
ever-varying iiomplexity, anfl* a 8iu|;Ie senti¬ 
ment may be tiio slow result of iiiiiiimcrable 


I feelings. There is not a single pleasure, or 
I pain, or thought, or emotion, that may not, 
—by the influence of that associating princi¬ 
ple, which is afterwards to come under our 
consideration,—be so connected with other 
pleasures, or pains, or thoughts, or emotions, 
as to form with them, forever after, an union 
the most intimate. The comjilex, or seem¬ 
ingly complex, phenomena of thought, which 
rcsidt from the constant operation of this 
principle of the mind, it is the labour of the 
intellectual inquirer to analyze, as it is the la¬ 
bour of the chymist to reduce the compound 
bodies, on which he operates, however close 
and intimate their combination may be, to 
their roiistitucnt elements. The procei-s, 
and the instruments by which the analyses 
arc carried on, are, indeed, as dilfercnt us 
mutter is from mind,—cumbrous as mutter, 
in the one case,—in the other, simple ami 
spiritual us ininti itself. The aggregates of 
matter wc analyze by the use of other mutter, 
adding substaiiee after substance, and varying 
munipulutioii after manijiulation ;—the com. 
plex iiientid phenomena we analyze virtually 
by mere reflection; the same individual mind 
being the siibjeet of analysis, the instrument 
of analysis, and the analyzing inquirer. 

When I speak, however, of the union of 
separate* thoughts and feelings in one conqih x 
sentiment or emotion, and of tin* analytic 
power of reflection or reason, it must not be 
conceived that I use those words in a sense 
precisely the same ns when they arc aj)plie<l 
to matter. A mass of matter, as we have 
seen, is, in truth, not one body merely, but a 
multitude of contiguous bodies; all of which, 
•It the time, may be considered us h.iving a 
separate existence, and as placed together 
more by occidental ajjpositioii, tllan by any 
essential union ;—and analysis is nothing 
more than what its cljmology denotes, a 
loosening of these from each other. In 
strictness of language, this eonqiusitiun and 
analysis ciinnot take place in mind. Even 
the most complex feeling is still only one 
feeling; for we cannot divide the states or 
aifcctions of our mind into separate self- 
existing fractions, us we can divide a coin- 
pound mass of matter into masses which arc 
sejiaratc and self-existing,—nor distinguish 
half a joy or sorrow from a wliole joy or sor¬ 
row*. The conception of gold, and the con¬ 
ception of a mountain, may separately arise, 
and may be followed by the conception of a 
golden mountain ; which may be said to be a 
compound of the two, in the sense in which 
1 use that word, to express merely, that what 
is thus termed bompoimd or complex is the 
result of certain previous feelings, to which, 
us if existing together, it is felt to have the 
virtual relation of equality, or the relation 
w’hich a whole bears to the parts that are 
comprehended in it. But tiie conception of 
a gulden mountain is still as much one sUte 
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or feeling of one simple mind, as cither of the | ences which elnirn the glory of being pccuIU 
separate conceptions of gold and of a moiui' arly demonstrative; our equations and proper, 
tain which preceded it. In cases of this kirn tions of abstract number and quantity invol- 
indeed, it is the very nature of the resulting ving continually this analytic valuation of wo- 
feeling to seem to us thus complex; and wi tions, as reciprocally proportional. Our con. 
are led, by the very constitution of our mine ception of an angle of forty-five degrees is one 
itself, to consider what we term a complex state or afiecdoii of mind,—one state of one 
idol, as equisalent to the separate ideas from simple indivisible substance; such, too, is 
which it results, or as comprehensive oi' our conception of a right angle. Our no- 
them,—us being truly to our conception— tion of four or eight is as miu'h one aflection 
though to our conception only—and, there- of mind us our notion of a simple unit. But,, 
fore, 4>iily virtually or relatively to us the in- in reflecting on the separate states of mind 
qiiircrs—the same, as if it were composed of which constitute these notions, we are im- 
the scpaiate feelings eo-cxisting, as the clc- pressed with certain ndations which they 
ments of )i body co-exist in space. seem, to us, reciprocally to bear, and we eon- 

It is this feeling of the relation of certain sider tjie angle of forty-five degrees as equal 
sfat(‘s of mind to certain other states of mind to half the angle of ninety degrees, and our 
wliich solves the whole mystery of mental notion of eight as involving or equal to two 
analysis, that hccmed at first so inexplicable, of four. If one state of mind, which cunsti- 
—tlic virtual decomposition, in our tliought, tutes the notion of a certain abstract number 


of what is, by its very nature, indivisible. 
The mind, indeed, it must be allowed, is all- 
solutely simple in all its states; every sepa¬ 
rate state or affection of it must, therefore, 
be idisfllutely siinjdc ; but in certain cases, in 
w hieh a feeling is the result of other feelings 
pis'ceding it, it is its very nature to appear to 
involve the union of tlurse preceding feelings j 
and to distinguish th(‘ .separate sen.sations, or 
thoughts, or emotions, of which, on reflection, 
it thus .seems to Im^ eompn'hrnsive, is to pei- 
fonn an intellectual process, which, though not 
a real analysis, is an analysis at lea.st relative¬ 
ly to our cnnee]ition. It may still, indeed, be 
said with truth, that the different feelings,— 
th(‘ states or affections of mind which w'c tiTin 
complex,—ore absolutely simple and indivisi¬ 
ble, us much .is the feelings or affections of 
mind which we term sinmie. Of this there 
can be no doubt. But the complexity with 
which alone wc are concerned is not absolute 
but relative, —a seeming complexity, which is 
involved in the vcryfeeling of relation of every 
sort. That we are thus impressed with certain 
.•"eelings of relation of conceptions to eoneep- 
tions, no one cun doubt who knows, that all 
science hits its origin in these very feelings; 

• and cqui’ idcnce, or equality, is one of tliose 
relations, which, from its very constitution, it 
would be as impossible for the mind, in eer- 
bun circumstances, not to feel, as it would be 
impossible for it, in certain other circumstan¬ 
ces, not to have those simple feelings which it 
comparts. With perfect organs of vision, and 
in tile full light of day, it is not posmble for us 
to look on a tree, or a rock, without perceiv¬ 
ing it; but it is not more possible for us to 
form a conception of two trees, without re¬ 
garding this state of mind, simple though it 
tnily is, when absolutely considered as virtu¬ 
ally involving, or as eqii^ to, two of those se¬ 
parate feelings, w'hich constituted tlie concep- 
tion of a single tree. 

On this mere feeling of virtual equivalence ! 
is founded all the demonstration of those sci- I 


or quantity, had not been considered in this 
sort of virtual comprehensiveness, as bearing 
the relation of equality, or proportion to other 
states of mind, which constitute other ab- 
straet notions of the same species, mathema¬ 
tics would not merely have lost their certain¬ 
ty, but there could not, in truth, have been 
any sueh science as mathematics. 

The intellectual analysis, which appears to 
me to constitute so important a part of tlie 
science of mind, is nothing more than tlie 
successive dcvelopemcnt, in application to the 
various mental phenomena, of this feeling of 
equivalence, or comprehensivciics.s, which is 
not confined to the mathematical notions of 
number and quantity, (though, from the great- 
•r simplicity of these, their equality or pro¬ 
portion may be more acairately distinguished), 
but extends to every thought and feeling w'hich 
wc regard as complex, that is to say, to al¬ 
most every thought and feeling of which the 
mind is suseeptible. We eom|jurfi virtue 
with virtue, talent with talent, not, indeed, 
with the same precision, but ecrtainly in the 
same manner, and with the same feeling of 
proportion, as w'e compare iiitellectindly one 
angle with another ; and we ask, what ideas 
arc involved in our complex notions of reli¬ 
gion and goveniment, with as strong a feel¬ 
ing that a number of ideas are virtually invol- 
'cd or comprehended in them, as when we 
ask, how often the squarejif two is repeated 
in the rube of six. ' 

Analysis, then, in the seienee of mind, you 
will perceive, is founded w'holly on the feel- 
'ng of relation which one state of mind seems 
;o us to bear to other states of mind, as com¬ 
prehensive of them ; but, while this scemiog 
complexity is felt, it is the same thing to our 
analysis, as if the complexity, instead of be¬ 
ing virtual and relative only, were absolute 
and real. It may be olyected to the applica- 
ion of the tend* analysis to the science of 
mind, that it is a term wliich, its etymology 
hows, as I have already admitted, to be lior- 
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rowej from matter, ami to convey, os applied 
to the mind, a notion in tome degree differ* 
ent from its etymological sense. But this is 
an objection which may be urged, with nt 
least equal force, against every term, or ol- j 
most every term of our science, lii our wont j 
of a peculiar metaphysical language, we are 
obliges in this, as in every other case, to bor¬ 
row a mctaphoriejil language fiom the mate¬ 
rial world ; and we are very naturally led to 
speak of mental composition and analysis, 
since to the miud which feels the relation of 
equivalence or comjirchensivenesH, it is pre¬ 
cisely the same thing as if our ideas and emo- ' 
tiorm, that result from former ideas imd emo¬ 
tions, and are felt try us as if involving these 
in one complex whole, could be actually di¬ 
vided into the separate elements which appear | 
to us thus virtually or relatively to be com-' 
prehended in them. 

It is from having neglected this branch of 
the physical investigation of the mind,—by 
far the more important of the two,—and 
having fixed their attention solely on the suc- 
eeK.sions of its phenomena, that some philoso¬ 
phers have been led to disparage the science 
as fruitless of discovery, and even to deride 
the pretensions or the hopes of those who do 
not consider it as absolutely exhausted ; —1 j 
will not say now merely, in the jiresent im- j 

i iroved state of the science, but as not ex- 
lausted almost before philosophy began, in 
the rude cuuseionsiiess of the rudest savage, 
who saw, and remembered, and compared, and 
hoped, and feared; and must, therefore, it is 
said, liave knovim what it is to see, and re¬ 
member, and com{)are, and hope, and fear. 

If the phenomena of the mind were to be 
regarded merely as successive,—which is one 
only of the two lights in which they may be 
physically viewed,—^it might, indeed, lie said, 
with a little mure appearance of truth, that 
this mere succession must be ns familiar to 
the unreflecting miud as to the mind of the 
philosopher; though, even in this limited 
sense, the remark is far from being accurate. 
But the phenomena have other relations, as 
well as those of succession,—relations which 
are not involved iu die mere consciousness 
of the moment, but we discoverable by re¬ 
flection only,—and to the knowledge of which, 
therefore, uddiliun^ter addition may be made 
by every new genmtion of reflecting inquir¬ 
ers. From the very instant of its first exist¬ 
ence, the mind is constantly exhibiting pheno¬ 
mena more and mure complex,—sensations, 
thoughts, emotions, all mining together, and 
almost every feeling modifying, in some great¬ 
er or less degree, die feelings that succeed it; 
—and as, in rhymistry, it often happens, that 
the qualities of the separate ingredients of a 
compound body are jpot recognizable by us, 
in the apparently different^ qualities of the 
•impound itself,—so, in this spontaneous 
^ymistry of the miud, the compound senti¬ 


ment that results from the association of for¬ 
mer feelings, has, in many cases, on first con¬ 
sideration, so little rascniblanec to these ron- 
stituents of it, as formerly txi-sting in their 
elementary state, that it requires the most at¬ 
tentive reflection to separate, and evolve dis¬ 
tinctly to others, the assemblages which even 
a few years may have produced. Indeed, so 
complex are the mental phenomena, and so 
difficult of analysis, even iri those most com¬ 
mon rases, which may be said to be familiar 
to all, that it is truly w'onderful that the diffi¬ 
culty of this analysis, and the field of inquiry 
which this very difficulty opens, should not 
have occurred to the disparagers of intellec¬ 
tual discovery, luul made them feel, that what 
they were not able to explain, could not be 
so well knowTi to all mankind ns to be uiisi 
lutely incapable of additional illustration. The 
savage, they wall tell us, is conscious of what 
he feels in loving his country, as well as the 
sage; but, does he know as well, or can ci cn 
the sage himself infonn us with precision, 
what the various elementary feelings have 
been, that have successively modified, or nw 
ther, that have constituted this local attach¬ 
ment? The peasant, indeed, may have the 
feeling of beauty, like the artist who jiroduees 
it, or the speculative inquirer, who analyzes 
this very complex emotion- 

'• Ask the swam, 

Who journeys liomewnrd. from a kijiiimer day’s 
Long labour, why, fnrgi'tl’iil of hrs tolls 
,\nd due rejioso, he loiter.-, to behold 
The sunshine gleainiiiK, as thiongh amber oloiiJt, 
O’er all th*; western riiy ? Full > 0011 ,1 ween, 

Ills rude expression, and untutur'd air, 

Deyond tlic power of language, will unfold 
Thu form of Beauty smiling at his heart, 

Ilow lovely, how coninianuing !"* 

But the mere emotion which Ireauty produ¬ 
ces, is not the knowledge of the simpler feel¬ 
ings that have composed or modified it; and 
though the pleasure and admiration were to 
continue exactly the same, the peasant would 
surely have learned something, if he could be 
made to imdcrstand that beauty was more 
than the form and colour which his eye per¬ 
ceived. What is thus true of beauty, as dif¬ 
ferently understood by the peasant and the 
philosopher, is true, in like manner, of all the 
other complex mental phenomena. It would, 
indeed, be ns reasonable to affirm, that be¬ 
cause we all move our limbs, we arc all equally 
acquainted with tJie physiology of muscular 
motion ; or, to take a case still more exactly 
appropriate, that we know all the sublimest 
truths gt arithmetic and geometry, because 
we know all the numbers and figures of the 
mere relations of which these are the science, 
—os that we are alt acquainted with the phy¬ 
siology of the mind, and the number of ele- 


» PlcHurCi of Imagintbon, Book III. v. SIC—5IU> 
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ments which enter into our various feelings, 
because we all perceive, and remember, and 
love, and hate. It is, it will be allowed, 
chiefly, or perhaps wholly, aa it is analyti(!al, 
that the science of mind admits of discovery; 
but, a.< a science of analysis, in which new 
relations are continually felt on reflection, it 
presents us with a field of discovery as rich, 
and, 1 may say, almost as inexhaustible in 
wonders, ns that of the universe without. 

“ It is thus," 1 have elsewhere remarked, 
“ even in phenomena, which seem so simple 
as scarcely to have admitted combination, 
what wonders have been developed by scien¬ 
tific inrjuiry! Perception itself, that primary 
function of the mind, which was surely the 
same before Berkeley examined the laws of 
vision as at present, is now regarded by us 
very differently, in relation to the most im¬ 
portant of its organs; and it wo\ild not be 
easy to find, amid all the brilliant discoveries 
of modem chymistry, and even in the whole 
range of the physics of matter, a projiositiun 
more completely revolting to popular belief, 
than that which is now the general faith of 
philosophers, that the sense of sight, which 
seems to bring the furthest hills of the most 
eAtcnUed landscape, and the very boundless¬ 
ness of space before our view, is, of itself, in¬ 
capable of showing us a single line of loiigit- 
tniiinal distance.’’* 

If, as has been strangely aflirmed, the sci¬ 
ence of mind bo a science that is, by its very 
nature, unsusceptible of improvement by dis- 
cover}’, it must have been so, before the time 
of Berkeley as now, and it might have been 
a suilicient answer to all the aiguments 
which he adduced in supjTOrt of his theory of 
Vision, that the phenomena which he boasted 
to liave analyzeti, were o .!y the common and i 
familiar phenomena of a sense that had been 
exercised by all mankind. 

“ The V ulgar,” I have said, “ would gaze 
with astonishment, wore they to perceive on 
electrician inflame gunpowder with an icicle ; 
but they would not be less confounded by 
those dazzling subtleties with which meta¬ 
physicians would persuade them, that the 
very actions which they feel to be benevo¬ 
lent and disinterested, had their source in 
the same principle of selfishness which makes 
man a knave or a tynmt. That this particu¬ 
lar doctrine is false, is of no consequence: the 
whole theory of our moral sentiments presents 
results which ore nearly as ivonderful; and in¬ 
deed, the falseness of any metaphysical doc- 
* trine, if rightly considered, is itself one of the 
strongest proofs tha^the science oC mind is a 
science which admits of discovery; for, if all 
men had equal knowledge of all the relations 
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of nil the phenomena of their mind, no one 
could advance m c^inion on die subject, 
srith real belief of it, which another could 
discover to be erroneous. In the different 
stages of the growth of a passion, whk a 
variety of appearances does it assume; and 
how difficult is it often to trace, in the 
confusion and complication of the paroxysm, 
those calm and simple emotions in which, in 
manjr cases, it originated!—The love of do¬ 
mestic praise, and of the parental smile of ap¬ 
probation, which gave excellence to the first 
efforts of the child, may expand, with little va¬ 
riation, into the love of honest and honourable 
fame; or, in more unhappy circumstances, may 
shoot out from its natural direction, into all 
the guilt and madness of atrocious ambition; 
—andean it truly be maintained, or even sup¬ 
posed for a moment, that all this fine shadow¬ 
ing of feelings into feelings, is known os much 
to the rudest and most ignorant of mankind, 
as it is to the profoundcstintellectual inquirer? 
llow’ different is the passion of the miser, us 
viewed by himself, by the vulgar, and by jihi- 
loBophers! He is conscious liimself only of 
the accuracy of his reasonings on the probabi¬ 
lities of future poverty, of a love of economy, 
and of temperance, and perhaps too of strict 
imd rigid justice. To common observers, he 
is only a lover of money. They content them¬ 
selves with the passion, in its mnttu% state; 
and it would not he easy to convince them, 
that the most self-denying avarice involves 
as its essence, or at least originally involved, 
the love of those very pleasures and aecoin- 
modations, which ore now sacrificed to it with¬ 
out tile least apparent reluctance.’’* 

“ Ttii< llplit «ml dnrknniB In our ehao« Jo'n'd, 

WliHt (hall (IjviiJe t The God within tlie mind.” 

There is, indeed, a chaos in the mind of 
man. But there is a spirit of imiuiry, which 
is for ever moving over it, slowly separating 
all its mingled elements. It is only w’hen 
these are separated, that the philosophy of 
mind can be complete, and incapable of fur¬ 
ther disfovery. To say that it is now com¬ 
plete, because it has in it every thing which 
can be the snbjert of analysis, is ns absuril, 
us it would be to suppose that the oncient 
chaos, when it contflined merely the elements 
of things, before the i^3rit of God moved 
upon the waters of the abyss, was already 
that world of life, and onicr, and beauty, 
which it was afterwards to become. 

The difficulty which arises in the physical 
investigation of the mind, from the apiuirent 
simplicity of those thoughts and feelings, which, 
on more attentive reflection, are felt to be aa 


• Inquiry 
■dition, p. 3 


into the Relation of Cauw and ClRct, !d 
8,33. 


* Inquiry into tlie Relation of Caiue and EflSct, 9d 
edition, p. 26—with Mine alterations and exdiuions. 
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if compounded of raimy other thoughts and 
feelings, that have previously existed togeth* 
er, or in iroroediate succession, is similar to 
the difficulty which we cxijerience in the phy¬ 
sics of matter, from the imperfection of our 
senses, that allows os to perceive masses only, 
not their elemental parts, and thus leads us to 
consider os simple bodies, what a single new 
experiment may prove to be composed of va¬ 
rious elements. 

In the intellectual world, the slow progress 
of discovery arises, in like manner, from the 
obstacle which our fechk; jiower of discrimi¬ 
nation ])resents to our mental analysis. But, 
in mind, ns well as in mutter, it must he re- 
incTnbercd, that it is to this very feebleness 
of our discriminating powers, the whole ana¬ 
lytic science owes its origin. If w’e could dis¬ 
tinguish instantly ami clearly, in our complex 
fihenomena of thought, their constituent ele¬ 
ments ; if, for cxamjile, in that single and np- 
piirently simple emotion, which we feel, on 
the sight of heauty, as it lives before us, or 
in the contemplation of that ideal beauty, 
which is reflected from works of art, we could 
discover, as it W'cre, in a single glance, all the 
iiiTiuinerable feelings, which, perhaps, from 
the first moment of life, have been consjii- 
riiig together, imd blending in the jirodnetion 
of it,—w’c should then feel as little interest 
in our theories of taste, as, in a ease forini’riy 
supposed, we should have done in our theo¬ 
ries of combu.stion, if the most minute eliimges 
that take place in combustion had been at all 
times distinctly visible. The mysteries of onr 
intellect, the “ altae penetralia mentis,’’ would 
then lie for ever open to us ; and what was 
said poetically of Hobbes in tlie beautiful ver¬ 
ses luldressed to him on his work JJe Nature 
Jlomtnis, w'ould lx* applicable to all mankind, 
not poetically only, but in the strictness of 
philosophic truth. 

” Quit mnCTta eteli mimm, ct tr8ca\iB murid, 
Torreniup niic», kiquid :»it ultra eat. capiC, 

Mrnd i)Hn miidpm ittpitiir: (inmm haitciiiis 
Vua?' nosdc potuit, noU Jam i)rmiuni est i>ilii, 

“ rV))isiiU.or niidax. rt rroinclhci |>otcii9 
Facinoris aninii! quid tils dedit dims 
ilax' iiitULTi deculid loiige alshra, 

OcuIoiU|iic luce tiiixU iuiibrosia tuod } 

Til menlH i>inm». at Ihsb milla esl cap.ax. 

Ilac taude dolus frut-re. divinum est opus 
Animam crcarci proxiinum huic, ustfiidcrp. 

“ Hie cemo Icria a^ctuum vcdtigia, 
tlrorilcsque ''cnsOd wicad: qiiibiis 
VrhiintUT alls bliindub CiipiainM, 

Quibusqur stiinulid urgeanc Ira; graved, 

Hie et liolnrcid i<t VnlupUtCd duos 
Produiu recessus; ii>sl nec Timor latet.” 


LECTURE XL 


Am.ICATION or THE LAWS OF FUYSICAL XM- 

QUiaY TO THE PHU.OSOPHY OF MIND CON¬ 
CLUDED_ON CONSCIOUSNESS, AND ON MEN¬ 

TAL IDENTirY. 

In my Inst lecture. Gentlemen, I consider¬ 
ed, very fully, the two species of inquiry 
which the philosophy of mind admits, in ex¬ 
act analogy to the two .species of inquiry in 
the philosophy of matter,—the ronsidcratioii 
of the mental jihenonicno, us successive, and 
therefore suscejitible of arrangement in the 
order of their succession,, as etiuses and effects, 
—and the consideration of them as complex, 
and therefore susceptible of analysis. I stated 
to you, that it was chiefly, if not wholly, in 
this latter view*, as analytical, that I conceived 
the philosophy of mind to be a science of 
progressive discovery; though, as a science of 
analysis, it has not merely produced resii ts, 
us astonishing, jierhaps, in some cases, as any 
of those which the analysis of matter has ex¬ 
hibited, but presents still a field of iiiquir}’’, 
tniit may be considered as inexhaustible ; since 
die mind <-aniiot twist, without forming eon- 
timially new combinations, that modify its 
subsequent affections, and vary, therefore, the 
jirodiicts, which it is the labour of our in¬ 
tellectual luialj'sis to reduce to their original 
elements. 

What the ehymist does, in matter, the in- 
telleetiial analyst does in mind; the one dis¬ 
tinguishing, by a jiurely mental process of re¬ 
flection, the elements of his eomplex feelings, 
as the other operates on his material com¬ 
pounds, by processes that are themselves ma¬ 
terial. Though the term analysis, however, 
may he used in reference to both processes, 
the menPil, as w'ell as the material, since the 
result of the process is virtually the same in 
both, it has been generally employed by phi¬ 
losophers, in treatitig of the mind, wathout 
any accurate definition of the proceas; and I 
WHS careful, therefore, to explain to you the 
peculiar meaning, in which it is strictly to he 
understood in our science; that you might 
not exti-nd to the mind and its affections, that 
essential divisibility, which is inconsistent with 
its very nature; and suppose that, when we 
speak of complex notions, and of thouglits 
and feelings, tliat arc united by association 
witli oth^ thoughts alM feelings, we speak 
of a plurality of «eparable things. The com¬ 
plex mental phenomena, as I explained to you, 
are eomplex only in relation to our mode of 
conceiving them. They are, strictly and truly, 
os simple and indivisible states of a substance, 
which is necessarily in all its states simple and 
indivisible—the results, rather than the com- 
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pounds, of former feelings,—to which, how> 
i ever, they seem to us, and from the veiy na- 
. ture of the feelings themselves, cannot but 
seem to us, to bear the same species of rela¬ 
tion, which a whole liears to the parts that 
compose it. The office of intellectual ana¬ 
lysis, accordingly, in the mode in which I 
have explained it to you, has regard to this 
relation only. It is to trace the various af¬ 
fections or states of mind that have succes¬ 
sively contributed to form or to modify any 
}>eculiar sentiment or emotion, and to dcvel- 
ope the elements, to which, after tracing this 
succession, the resulting sentiment or emotion 
is felt by us to bear virtually that relation of 
seeming comprehensiveness of which I spoke. 

If, indeed, our perspicacity were so acute 
that wc could distinguish immediately all the 
relations of our thoughts and passions, there 
could evidently be lio discovery in the science 
of mind; but, in like manner, what discovery 
f could tliere be, in the analysis of matter, jf 
I our senses were so quick and delicate, as to 
distinguish immediately all the elements of 
every compound ? It is only slowly that we 
discover the composition of the masses w'ith- 
out; and we have tliercfore a science of chy- 
iniftry.—It is only slowly that we discover 
the relations of complex thought to thought 
and we have therefore a science of mental ana¬ 
lysis. 

It is to the imperfection of our faculties, 
then, as forcing ns to guess and explore what 
is half concealed from us, that we owe our 
laborious experiments and reasonings, and 
ronsecpiently all the science which is the 
result of the-<e ; and the proudest discoveries 
M’hieh we make may tlius, in one point of 
view, whatever dignity they may give to a 
few moments of our life be considered as 
proofs and memorials of our general weakness. 
If, in its relation to matter, philosojiliy be 
founded, in .i very great degree, on the mere 
biulness or our eyes, which prevents us from 
distinguishing aeciirately the iiiiimte changes 
that are constiuitly mkiiig place in the bodies 
around us; we have seen, in like manner, 
that, in its n'lation to the mind, it is foun¬ 
ded chiefly, or perhaps wholly, on tlie im- 
perfoctlon of onr power of discriminating the 
elementary feelings, which compose our great 
complexities of thought and passion ; the va¬ 
rious relations of Avhiclr arc felt by us only 
on attentive reileetion, uud are, therefore, in 
progressive discovery, slowly added to rela¬ 
tions that have before been traced. In both 
(Mses, the amdysis, necessary for this purpose, 
is an o{>cration of unquestionable difficulty. 
But it is surely not less so, in mind, than in 
matter; nor, when nature exhibits all lier 
wonders to us, in one case, in objects thtit 
are se]mrate from us, and foreign; and, in 
the other, in the intimate phenomena of our 
own consciousness,—«m we justly tliink, that 
it is of ourselves we know the most. On 
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the contrary, strange as it may seem, it is of 
her distant operations that our knowledge is 
least imperfect: and we have far less ac- 
qutuntance with the sway which she exercises 
in our own mind, than with that by which she 
^dcs the course of die most remote planet, 
in spaces beyond us, which we rather calcu¬ 
late than conceive. The only science, wliicb, 
by its simplicity and compreliensi veness, seems 
to have attained a maturity that leaves little 
for future inquiry, is not that which relates 
immediately to man himself, or to the proper, 
ties of the bodies on Ids own planet, mat are 
ever acting on his perceptive organs, and cs. 
sential to his life and enjoyment; but that 
which relates to the immense system of the 
universe, to which the very orb, that supports 
all die multitudes of his race, is but an atom 
of dust, and to w'hich himself, as an indivi, 
dual, is as nodiing. 

" Coiilil he, wlioee rulea the rapid comet bind, 

Describe or tlx one iiiovcniont of his inimt i 
Who saw Its fires here rise, and there descend. 

Explain hU own beginning or hit end. 

Go, wondrous creature! mount where science gtiidet. 
Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state Hut tides; 

Instruct tlie planets in what orbs to run. 

Correct old Time, and regulate tite sun; 

Go, sour with Plato to tlv empyreal sphere. 

To the first good, first perfect, and first fair; 

Go, icaeli eternal wisdom how to rule— 

Tiieii drop into Hi) self, and be a foul !'** 

That man shoidd know' so much of the uni- 
verse, and so very little of himself, is, indeed, 
one of the circumstances, whirh, in the iaii ■ 
guage of the same poet, most strongly char¬ 
acterise him, as the “jest and riddle” of that 
w'orld, of which he is also no less truly “ the 
glory.” 

“ That the intelligence of any being,” to 
use the words of D’Alembert, “should not 
]iuss beyond certain limits—that, in one spe. 
eies of beings, it should be more or less cir¬ 
cumscribed than in another,—all this is not 
siuqirising, more than that ablade ofgrass should 
be less tall thim a shrub, or a shrub than an 
oak. But that the same being should be at 
once arrested by the narrow circle which na¬ 
ture luis traced ai'outid him, and yet constant¬ 
ly reminded, that, beyond these limits, there 
arc objects which he is never to attain—that 
he should be able to reason, till he lo.se him¬ 
self, on the existence and nature of these ob¬ 
jects, though condemned to be eternally ig¬ 
norant of them—that 1^ should have too lit¬ 
tle sagacity to resolve m infinity of questions, 
which he liu.s yet sagacity enough to make— 
that the jirinciiile within us, which thinks, 
should ask itself in vain, what it is whirh con- 
stitutes its thought, and tluit this thought, 
which sees so many things, so distant, should ! 
yet not be able to see itself, which is so near / 
—that self, which it is notwithstanding always 
striving to see and to know,—these are con/ 

__!L___ 1 

* Pope'< Esui) on Man, Ep. li. v. 35—j*); 19—/ 
and 99. .30. 

E 
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tradictions, which, even in the very pride of 
our reasoning, cannot fail to sur^irise and con¬ 
found US." 

All that remains for us, in that impossibili¬ 
ty which nature has imposed on us of attain¬ 
ing a more intimate knowledge of the essence 
and constitution either of mind or of matter, 
is to attend to the phenomeita which they 
present, analyzing whatever is complex, and 
tracing the order of every sequence. By at¬ 
tentive reflection on the phenomena them¬ 
selves, and on all the cin'umstances which 
precede or follow them, wc shall be able to 
discover the relations which tliey mutually 
bear, and to ilistinguibh their casual coinci¬ 
dence, or sucecssioti, from those invariable re¬ 
lations which nature has established among 
them os causes and effects. This, humble as 
it may seem, is, os I have said, the true phi¬ 
losophy of man ; because it is all of which man 
is capable. To inquire, as may be thought, 
more deeply into the essences of things, or 
the nature of certain supposed bonds by which 
they ore connected, is to show, not that we 
have advanced far in the progress of science, 
but that W'C have gone for astray; not that wc 
know more than philosophers of humbler view's 
end pretensions, but that we know less; since 
it jiroves that w'e are unacquainted with the 
limits within tvhich nature has bounded our 
prospect, and have not attained that piime 
knowledge w’hich consists in knowing how 
little can be known. 

If the philosophy, not of mind only, but of 
the universe, is to be found, as Hobbes has 
boldly said, w'ithin oiu’selves,—in the same 
manner os the perfect sbitue is hj be found 
in the rude block of the quarry, when all the 
superfluous muss, that adheres to it, has been 
removed,—in no respect can it more justly be 
said to be in our own minds than in this, tliut 
it is only by knowing the tnie extent, and con¬ 
sequently the limits, of our intellectual powers, 
that we (»in form any rational system of philo¬ 
sophic investigation. Then, indeed, philoso¬ 
phy may be truly said, in his strong figurative 
language, to be human reason herself, hover¬ 
ing over all created things, and proclaiming 
their order, their causes, and effects. “ Phi 
losophiuin noli credere earn esse, per quam 
fiiint lopides philosophic!, iieque illam quam 
ostendant codices meta{>hy.sici; sed Batio- 
uem Hiimanam luitqKtlom per omnes res cre- 
atas sedulo volitante^ ct dc cariim online, 
causis, ct eftcetihus, ea qiias vera simt renun- 
tiimtem. Mentis ergo tu.£, et totius raundi 
Alia philosophia in te ipso est; nondum for- 
tasse ffgmrata, sed genitori mundo quulis unit 
in prineipio inform! similes. Faciendum er¬ 
go tibi est quod faeiimt statuarii, ^ui raate- 
riam exculpentes supervacancam, imoginein 
non feciunt aed invemunt.’'* 

t 

* Ad I<aetoiem.—A Note prvfix«d to the Elcmrnu 
Phlloiophiit. ito. AmMvluu. lesS. 


After these remarks on physical jnquuy in 
general, and its particular application to our 
own science, I trust that we shall now pro¬ 
ceed to observe, and analyze, and grange the 
mental phenomena, with dearer views, both 
of the materials on which we have to operate, 
and of the nature of the operations which we 
have to perform. We may consider tlie 
mind as now lying open before us, present¬ 
ing to us all Its phenomena, but present¬ 
ing them in assemblages, w'hich it is to be 
our labour to seponite and arrange. In this 
sepaiHtiuri and amiiigcment, there are dif¬ 
ficulties, I confess, of no slight kind. But 
I trust that you have the sjiirit which de¬ 
lights in overcoming difficulties, and which, 
even if its most strenuous exertions should 
fail, delights in the very strcnuonsiicss of the 
endeavour. In what admits our analysis, and 
in what transcends it, we shall always find 
much that is truly wonderful in itself and de¬ 
serving of our profoundest admiration; and 
even in the obscurest parts of the great field 
of mind, though we may see only dimly, and 
must, therefore, be cautious in inquiring, and 
fearful of pronouncing, we may yet, perhaps, 
be opening paths that are to lead to discovery, 
and, in the veiy darkness of oiir search, may 
pen'civc some gleams of that light, which, 
though now only dawning njion us, is to 
brighten on the* inquirers of other ages. 

In proceeding to examine and compare the 
mental phenomena, the first circumstance 
tliut strikes us, prior to any attempt to ar¬ 
range them in classes, is, that the minrl which 
exhibits these is susceptible of a vimicty of 
feelings, every new feeling being a change of 
its state; and, indeed, it is by such changes 
alone that it manifests itself, citiier in our 
own consciousness, or in the actions of our 
fellow-men. If it could exist only in one ever¬ 
lasting state,—such as now constitutes the 
feeling of any particular moment,—it is quite 
superfluous to say, that it could not reason 
upon tliis state, for this very reasoning would 
iUclf imply the change which is supposed to 
be impossible; and as little could this one 
unchanged and unchangeable feeling be an 
object of reasoning to others, even if there 
were any mode of its becoming manifest to 
them, which there evidently could not be. 
It is, perhaps, even not too extnivagunt an as¬ 
sertion of Hobbes, who supposes a mind so 
constituted os to perceive only one colour, 
and to perceive this constantly; and affirms, 
that, in that ease, it would be absurd to say 
that it had any perception at all, being rather, 
as he exnrcsses it, stupified than seeing. 
“ Attonitum esse et fortassc aspectare cum, 
sed stupentem dicerem, videre non diccrem ; 
adeo sentire semper idem, et non sciitire, ad 
idem recidunt.” 

Mind, then, is capable of existing in va¬ 
rious states; an eiiumemtion of the leading 
I classes of which, as 1 before remarked, is oU 
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that constitute! our (Icfiiiition of it. It is 
that, u'e say, which perceives, remembers 
compares, grieves, rqoices, loves, hates; uud 
though the terms, wi^tever they may be, that 
are used by us, in any Buch enumeration, may 
be few, we must not forget, that the terms 
arc mere inventions of onr own for the purpose 
of classification, and that each of them com¬ 
prehends a variety of feelings, that are os truly 
different from each other as the classes them¬ 
selves are different Perception is but a sin¬ 
gle word; yet, when we consider the number 
of objects that may act upon our oigaiis of 
sense, and the number of ways in which their 
action may be combined, so as to produce 
one compound effect, different from that which 
the same objects would produce separately, 
or in other forms of combination, how many 
arc the feelings which this single word de¬ 
notes '—so many, indeed, tliat no arithnutti- 
cal computation is sufficient to measure their 
infinity. 

Amid nil this variety of feelings, with what¬ 
ever rapidity the changes may succeed each 
other, and however opposite they may seem, 
we have still the most imduUiiting belief, that 
it is die same individual mind which is tlius 
uffected in various ways. 7'he pleasure which 
is felt at one moment has indeed little apparent 
relaliun to the pain that was perhaps felt a few 
moments before ; and the knowledge of a sub¬ 
ject, which we possess, after having reflected 
on it fully, lias equally little resemblance to 
our state of doubt when we Ix'gan to inquire, 
or the total ignortuicc and iiidiffereiiee which 
preceded the first doulit that we felt. It is 
the same individual mind, howev’cr, wliicli, in 
all these in.stane<>s, is pleased and pained, is 
ignorant, doubts, refleets, knows. There is 
something “ changed in all, and yet in all the 
same,” which at once constitutes tlic thoughts 
and ciiiotioiis of the hour, and yet outlives 
them,—something, which, from the tempo¬ 
rary agitations of passion, rises unaltered and 
everlasting, like the pyramid, that lifts still 
the same point to heaven, amid the sands and 
whirlwiiKls of the deseit. 

The consideration of the mind, os one sub¬ 
stance, capable of existing in a variety of 
states, according as it is variously affected, 
and constituting, in these different states, 
all the complex phenomena of thought and 
feeling, necessarily involves the consideration 
of consciousness, and of personal identity. 

• To the examination of these, accordingly, I 
now proceed, as essential to all the inquiries 
and speculations in which we are afterwards 
to be engaged; since, whatever powers or 
susceptibilities we may consider as attributes 
of the mind, this conskleration must always 
suppose the existence of certain phenomena, 
of u hich we are conscious, and the identity 
of the sontiont or tltinking principle, in which 


that consciousness resides, and to which all 
the varieties of those ever-changing feelings, 
which form the sulpccts of our inquiry, am 
collectively to be referred. 

Our first inquiry, then, is into the nature of 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

In the systems of philosophy, which have 
been most genendly prevalent, especially in 
this port of the island, consciousness has al¬ 
ways been classed ns one of the intellectual 
powers of the mind, differing from its other 
powers, as these mutually differ from each 
other. It is accordingly ranked by Dr Ilcid, 
as separate and distinct, in his Catalogue of 
the intellectual powers; and he says of it, dwt 
“ it is an operation of the understanding of 
ite own kin^ and cannot be logically defined. 
The olijects of it arc our present pains, our 
pleasures, our hopes, our fears, our desires, 
our doubts, our thuuglits of every kind; in a 
word, all the passions, and all the actions and 
openttioas of our own minds, while they are 
present.” And in various parts of his works, 
which it w'ould he needless to quote, he al¬ 
ludes to its radical difference from the other 
powers of the mind, as if it were a point on 
which there could ^ no question. To me, 
however, I must confess, it appears, that this 
attempt to double, as it were, our various 
feelings, by making them not to constitute 
our consciousness, but to be the objects of it, 
as of a distinct intcncctual power, is not a 
faithful statement of the phenomena of the 
mind, but is founded, partly on a confusion 
of thought, and still more on a confusion of 
language. Sensation is not the olijeet of con¬ 
sciousness different from itself, but a narticii- 
lar sensation is the (‘orisciousiiess of Uic mo¬ 
ment ; as a particular hope, or fcai', or grief, 
or resentment, or simple remembrance, may 
be the actual consciousness of the next mo¬ 
ment. In short, if the mind of man, and all 
the changes which take place in it, fram the 
first feeling with which life commenced, to 
the last with which it closes, could be miule 
visible to any other thinking being, a certain 
series of feelings alone, tliat is to say, a cer¬ 
tain number of successive states of the mind, 
would be distinguishable in it, forming, in¬ 
deed, a variety of sensations, and thoughts, 
and passions, us moine^ry states of the mind, 
but all of them existii#individually, and suc¬ 
cessively to each other. To suppose the 
mind to exist in two different states, in the 
same moment, is a manifest absurdity. , To 
the whole series of states of the mind, then, 
whatever the individual momentary succes¬ 
sive states may be, I give the name of our 
consciousness—using that term, not to ex¬ 
press any new state ^Iditional to the whole 
series, (for to fcat, which is already the whole, 
nothing can be added, and the mind, as 1 
have already said, cannot be conceived to ewsi 
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ut once in two different states,) but raerrly a 

a short mode of expressing the wide vuriet 
of our feelings; in the same manner as I use 
any other generic word for expressing briefly 
the itidividuul varieties ecniprehended under 
It. There are not sensations, thoughts, pas¬ 
sions, and also conscioiisnes.s, any more than 
tliere is quadniiied or animal, as a separate 
being, to be aflded to the wolves, tigers, ele¬ 
phants, and other living creatures, which I in¬ 
clude under those terms. 

The fallacy of coiieelving consciousness to 
be something different from the feeling, which 
)s said to be its object, has arisen, in a great 
measure, from the use of the persomd pronoun 
J, which the conviction of our identity, during 
the various feelings, or temporary eonscious- 
lie.sses of different moments, has led us to 
employ, U8 significant of our ])ermaiient self,— 
of that being, which is conscious, and variously 
rouscious, and which euntiniies, after theac 
feelings have ceased, to be the subject of 
other consciousnesses, as tran.sicnt as the for¬ 
mer. / am conscious of a certain feeling, 
really means, however, no more than this— 
I feel in a certain manner, or, in other words, 
my mind exists in that state uhich constitutes 
a certain feeling;—the mere existence of that 
feeling, and nut any additional and distinguish- 
able feeling that is to be termed consciousness, 
being all which is e.ssential to the state of my 
mind, ut the particular inomnit of sensation; 
for a pleasure, or pain, of whieli ne are not 
roiisciuus, is a pleo-siire or )>aiii, that, in refer¬ 
ence to us at least, ha.s no existence. But 
wht'ii we say, I am conscious of a juirticulur 
feeling, in the usual pniaphrastie phraseology 
of our language, which has no mode of ex- 
jiressing, in asiiigle word, the mere existenceof 
u feeling, wo lu-e iijit, from a prejudice of gram¬ 
mar, to sejMirate the sentient I and the feel¬ 
ing, us different,—not different, us they really 
are, merely in this re.spcct, that the feeling is 
one raomcutiiry and ehimgealilc state of the 
permanent substance 1, that is ca])ubli! of ex¬ 
isting also, at other monienis, in other states, 
—but so radically different, as to justify our 
classing the fei'ling in the relation of an ob¬ 
ject, to tliat senlient iirineijile which we call 
1,—and an object to it, not m retrospect only, 
IIS when the feeling is remembered, or w hen 
it is viewed in relation to oilier remembered 
feelings,—but in thef cry moment of the pri¬ 
mary sensation itselrL as if there could tiuly 
be two distinct states^of the same mind, at j 
tliat same moment, one of which states is to 
be termed sensation, and tlie other different 
statu of the same tiiiiitl to be termed cou- 
scioiisncss. 

To e.«timBte more aceunitely the effect 
which this reference to self produces, let us 
imagine a himuut being, to be born ivith his 
faculties perfect iws in matiu'c tfe, and let us 
Mippose a sensation to urise for the first time 
in his mind. For the .sake of greater sim- 


1 1 plicity, Jet us suppose the sensation to be of 
• i a kind as little complex a.s po.ssib)e; such, for 
i example, as that which the fragrance of u rose 
excites. If, immediately after this first sen¬ 
sation, we imagine the sentient principle to be 
extinguished, what arc we to call that feeling 
which filled and constituted the brief moment 
of life ? It was a simple sensation, and no¬ 
thing more; and if only we say, that the sen¬ 
sation has existed,—whether \ve say, or do not 
say, that the mind was conscious of the sensa¬ 
tion,—we shall con vey preci sely the same mean¬ 
ing; the consciousness of the sensation being, 
in that case, only a tautological expression of 
the sensation itselfi There will be, in this 
first luorneiitury state, no separation of self and 
the sensation,— no little proposition formed 
in the mind, I fid or I am conscious of a 
\ fiding, —but the feeling, ,and the sentient I, 
will, fur the moment, be the same. It is this 
simple feeling, and this alone, which is the 
whole consciousness ot the first moment; and 
no rcftTcncc can be made of this to a self, 
which is indepciulent of the temporary con¬ 
sciousness ; because the knowledge of self, 
as distinct from the particular feeling, implies 
the rcmombnincc of former feelings,—of feel¬ 
ings, which, together with the present, vie as¬ 
cribe to one thinking priiu-iplc; recognising 
the principle, the self, the me, ns the same, 
amid all its transient diversities of eonscious- 


Let us now, then, instead of supposing life, 
as in the former case, to be extinguished imme¬ 
diately after the first sensation, suppose another 
sensation to be excited, as fiir instance tliat 
which is produced by the sound of a flute. 
The mind either will be eomiiletcly absoibed 
in this new sensation, without any subsequent 
remembrance,—in which case tlie coiiseious- 
ucss of the sensation,—us in the case of tlie 
fiiigrance that preceded it, will be only ano¬ 
ther more paraphiiustic exjiressioii of the sim- 
])le sensation,—or the reineinbrarice of the 
former feeling will niisc. If the reinein- 
brance of the former feeling arise, and tJic two 
different feelings be considered by the mind at 
once, it will now, by that irresistible law of 
our nature, vvliieh imiiresses us with the coii- 
vietion of our identity, conceive the tuo sen¬ 
sations, which it recognises as different in 
themselves, to have yet belonged to the same 
being,—tliat being, to which, when it has the 
use of language, it gives the name of self and 
in relation to which it speaks, us often as it 
uses the pronoun 7.—The notion of self, as 
the lasting, .'•■jbject of suwessive transient feel¬ 
ings, being now, and not till now, acquired, 
through the remembrance of former sensa¬ 
tions or temporaiy diversities of consciousness, 
the mind will often again, when other iieiv 
sen.sutions may have arisen, go through a si¬ 
milar process, being not merely affected with 
the particular momentary sensation, but re- 
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tnemberirtg other prior feelings, and identify¬ 
ing it with them, in the general designation 
of self. In these circumstances the memory 
of the past will often mingle with and modify 
the present; and, now, indeed, to form the 
verbal proposition, I am conscious of a parti¬ 
cular sensation ,—since .the veiy word I im 
lies that this remembrance and identification 
as taken place,—may be allowed to express 
something more than the mere existence of 
the momentary sensation, for it expresses also 
that the mind, which now exists in the state of 
this particular sensation, has formerly existed 
in a diflerent stotc. There is a remembmnee of 
former feelings, and a belief that the present 
and the past have been states of one substance. 
But this belief, or in other words, this rcmcm- 
brunce of former feelings, is so far from be¬ 
ing essential to every thought or sensation, 
that innumerable feelings every moment arise, 
without any such identification with the past. 
They are felt, however, for this is necessarily 
implied in their existence ; but they exist, as 
tnuisicnt thoughts or sensations only, and the 
consciousness, which wc have of them, in 
these circiinistances, is nothing more than the 
thoughts or sensations tliemseU es, wlVu'li could 
not be thoughts or sensations if they were not 
felt. 

In the greater number of our successions of 
momentary feelings, then, when no reference 
is made to former states of the mind, the e<»n- 
sciousness is obviously nothing more than the 
simple momentary feeling itself as it begins 
and ceases ; and when there is a reference to 
former states of the mind, wc discover on an¬ 
alysis only a remembrance, like all our other 
remembrances, and a feeling of common rela¬ 
tion of the ]>usl and the present afleetion of 
the mind to otic pennanent subject. It is 
the belief of our continued identity which in¬ 
volves this particular feeling of relation of 
past and present feelings; and consciousness, 
ill this sense of the term, is only a word ex¬ 
pressive of that belief. 

That the fragranre of a rose, the sound of 
a (lute, and in general all the other objects of 
sense, might have excited precisely the same 
immediate sensations as at present. Doctor 
lleid admits, though the belief of our perso- 
luil identity had not been impressed upon us; 
for he ascribes this belief to an instinctive 
principle only, and acknowledges, that there 
is nothing in our sensations themselves, from 
which any such inference could be drawm by 
reason. If, then, this instinctive belief of 
identity had not been, as at present, a natn- 
nil law of human thought,—op^ting irre¬ 
sistibly on the remembrance of our different 
feelings, we should have had no notion of 
self, of me, the sentient and thinking being, 
who exists at the present moment, and who 
existed before the present moment:—and 
what, then, would have been tlie conseious- 
nes-, aceompanying, and dilfiTent from, our ] 


sensations, when they merely flashed along 
the mind and vanished? The most zealous 
defender of consciousness, as a separate intel¬ 
lectual pow'er, must surely admit, that, in such 
circumstances, it would have,been nothing 
more than sensation itself. It is the [relief 
of our identity only, vvhich gives ns the no¬ 
tion of self, as the sulnect of various feelings, 
and it is the notion of self, as the subjeet of 
various former feelings, which leads us to re- 
gnrd tlic consciousness of the moment, as dif¬ 
ferent from the sensation of the moment; be¬ 
cause it suggests to us those former feelings, 
w'bieh truly w'ere diflerent from it, or at least 
that subject mind, which unquestionably exist¬ 
ed before the present sensation. 

If it be said, that the faculty of conscious¬ 
ness is nothing more that this reference to the 
past, and consequent belief of identity, we may 
in that case veiy safely admit its existence; 
though the classification of it, as a peculiar 
intellectual power, would in that case be n 
most singular anomaly in arrangement, tiiul 
w'oiild involve a very absurd, or at least a 
very awkward use of a term. To assort this 
signification of it, however, would be to ad¬ 
mit every thing for which I have contended. 
But it certainly is not the sense which bus 
been attached to it by philosophers; and in¬ 
deed, in this sense, consciousness, instead ot 
having for its objects, as Doctor Reid says, 
all “our present pains, our pleasures, our 
hopes, our fears, our desires, our doubts, our 
thoughts of every kind; in a, w’onl, all the 
passions, and aii the actions and operntions 
of our own minds, while they are piesent,” 
would be limited to the comparatively few, 
of which the consideration of our personal 
identity forms a part. In far the greater 
rnunber of our feelings, as I have already 
said, the sensation dies away, almost in the 
momi'iit,—not, iiidi-ed, without being enjoyed 
or suffered, but without any reference to self, 
as the subject of various feelings, or remem¬ 
brance of any prior state of mind, as distinct 
from the present. The belief of our identity 
is surely not the only belief that arises from 
an instinctive principle; and if its existence 
entitle us, in our systematic amingcments, to 
the possession of a new intellectual pow«T. 
every other belief that arises instinctively 
from a principle of our constitution, must give 
IIS a similar title to evrgc the catalogue of 
our faculties. The r^er-fuiling and instant 
faith, by which we expect, without the slight¬ 
est doubt of the similarity of the future, that 
events will continue to follow each o^her, in 
the same older as at present,—that boflies 
will fall to the ground, fire bum. food satisfy 
the craving of our apiictite—that immediate 
intuitive principle of belief, on which all our 
foresight depends, and according to which we 
regulate our vlliole conduct in [irovidiiig for 
the fiitiirc,—should certainly, in that case, he 
ascribed by us to some pecuhoj’ iiiullcetiud 
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power, for which it would be easy to invent 
a name. It is not by any inference of our 
renfion we believe that the sound of a flute 
which preceded the fragrance of a rose, and 
the fragrance, of a rose which followed the 
sound of a flute, excited sensations that were ‘ 
states of the same identical mind ; for there . 
is nothing, in either of the separate sensations, 
or in both together, from which such an infer¬ 
ence can be drawn ; and yet, notwitlistanding 
the impossibility of inferring it, we believe this 
at least as strongly as we believe any of the 
cu7tclusions of our reasoning. In like manner 
it is not by any inference of reason we believe, 
that fire will warm us to-morrow, as it hM 
warmed us to day; for there is nothing, in 
the fire of to-day, or in the sensation of 
warmth, considered as a mere sequence of it, 
from which the succession of a similar sensa¬ 
tion to the fire of to-morrow can be inferred ; 
yet we also rely on this future sequence, at 
least as strongly, os we believe any of the 
conclusions of our reasoning. In both cases 
the parallel is complete; and, in both, the 
evidence of a particular intellectual faculty 
must consequently be alike,—or in neither is 
there suflicient evidence of such a power. 

There is, indeed, one other sense, in which 
we often t^k of our consciousness of a feeling 
and a sense, in which it must be allowed that 
the consciousness is not precisely the same as 
the feeling itself. This is, when we speak of 
a feeling, not actually existing at present, but 
past—as tvhen we say, that we ore conscious 
of having seen, or heard, or done something. 
Such a use of the term, however, is pardon- 
able only in the privileged looseness and in¬ 
accuracy of familiar conversation; the con¬ 
sciousness, in tliis case, being precisely syno¬ 
nymous with remembrance or memory, and 
not a power different from the remembrance. 
The remembrance of the feeling, and the vivid 
feeling itself, indeed, ore different. But the 
remembrance, and the consciousness of the 
remembrance, are the same—as the conscious¬ 
ness of a sensation, and the sensation, are the 
same; and to be conscious that we have seen 
or spoken to any one, is only to remember <hut 
wo have seen or spoken to him. 

Much of this very confusion with respect 
to memory, however, I ha\ c no doubt, has 
been always involved in the assertion of con¬ 
sciousness os a pecul^ and distinct power 
of the mind. 'Wheny''Vc think of feelings 
long past, it is impossible for us not to be 
aware that our mind is then truly retrospec¬ 
tive ; and memory seems to us suflicient to 
account for the whole. But w'hen the retro¬ 
spect is of very recent feelings—of feelings, 
perhaps, that existed as distinct states of the 
mind, the very moment before our retrospect 
began, the si ort intervals is foigotten, and we 
think that the priimiry feeling,*and our con- 
sideration of the feeling, wv* strictly simnltn-; 
ncous. We have a sensation;—we look in- i 


stantljr back on that sensation,—such is con. 
sciousnesB as distinguished from the feeling 
that is said to be its object When it is any¬ 
thing more than the sensation, thought or 
emotion, of which we are said to be conscious, 
it is a brief and rapid retrospect. Its object 
is not a present feeling, but a past feeling, as 
truly as when we look back, not on the mo¬ 
ment immediately preceding, hut on some 
distaut event or emotion of our. boyhood. 

After tlins distinguishii^ all that is truly 
present in consciousness, from common re¬ 
membrance, I surely need not undertake, at 
any length, to distinguish it from that peculiar 
species of remembrance which goes under 
the name of conscience; though their similar 
etymology may have a slight tendency to mis¬ 
lead. Conscience is our moral memory;— 
it is the memory of the heart, if I may apply 
to it a phrase which, in its original application, 
was much more happily employed, by one of 
the deaf and dumb pupils of the Abbe Sienrd, 
who, on being asked what he understood by 
the word gratitude, wrote dowi immediately, 
“ Gratitude is the memory of the heart.” 

The power of conscience docs, indeed, 
what eonseiousness does not It truly doubles 
all our feelings, when they have been such as 
virtue inspired; “ Hoc est vivere bis, vita 

posse priore fniiand it multiplies them in 
a much more fearful proportion, when they 
have been of an opposite kind—arresting, as it 
were, ei'ery moment of guilt, which, of itself, 
would have i)as.scd away, as fugitive as our 
other moments, and suspending them for ever 
before our eyes, in fixed and terrifying reality. 
“ Priina et maxima peccantium est p«na,” 
says Seneca, “ peccassei nee ulliim seel us, li¬ 
cet illud fortuim cAornet muncribiis suis, licet 
tueatur ac vindicet, impunilum est, quoiiiam 
Bceleris in scelere siipplicium est”* “'The 
first and the greatest pimishment of ffuilt, is 
to have been (juilty ; nor can any crime, though 
fortune should adorn it with all her most la¬ 
vish bounty, as if protecting and vindicating 
it, pn.s8 truly unpumshed ; because the punish¬ 
ment of the base or atrocidus deed is in the 
very baseness or atrocity of the deed itself." 
But this species of memory, which wc deno¬ 
minate conscience, and, indeed, every species 
of memory, which must necessarily have for 
its object the past, is essentially different from 
tlie consciousness which we have been con¬ 
sidering, that, in its very definition, is limited 
to present feelings, and of which, if we really 
had such an intellectual power, our moral cou- 
science would, in Dr Reid’s sense of the term, 
be an objeift rather than a port. 

Consciou-sness, then, I conclude, in its sim¬ 
plest acceptation, when it is understood as re¬ 
garding the present only, is no distinct power 
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of the mind, or name of a distinct class of 
feelings, but is only a general term for all our 
feelings, of whatever species these may be,— 
sensations, thoughts, desires;—in short, all 
those states or Actions of mind, in which 
the phenomena of mind cotnust; and when it 
expresses more than this, it is only the re¬ 
membrance of some farmer state of the mind, 
and a feeling of the relation of the past and 
the present asatatesof one sentient substance. 
The term is very conveniently used for the 
purpose of abbreviation, when we speak of 
the whole variety of our feelings, in the same 
manner as any other general term is used, to 
express briefly the multitude of individual^ 
that agree in possessing some common pro¬ 
perty of which we speak ; when the enumer¬ 
ation of these, by description and name, would 
be as wearisome to the patience, as it would 
be oppressive to the memory. But still, 
when we sjicak of the evndenco of conscions- 
ne.ss, we mean nothing more, than the evi¬ 
dence implied in the mere eidstence of our 
sensations, thoughts, desires,—which it is ut¬ 
terly impossible for us to lielicve to be and 
nut to be ; or, in other words, impossible for 
us to fei'l and not to feel at the same moment. 
This ])rocise limitation of the term, I trust, 
you will keep constantly in mind in the course 
of (uir future speculations. 


LECTURE XII. 

ON CONSCIOUSNESS, CONTINUED,—ON MENTAL 
IDENTITY,—IDLNT; I’Y lailECONCILABLE WITH 
iikTEEIA^ISM,—DIFFEHENC'E BETWEEN PER¬ 
SONAL AND MENTA) IDENTITY,—OBJECTIONS 
TO MENTAL IDENTITY. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I brought 
to a rDiiclusion my remarks on the nature and 
objects of Physical Inquiry,—the clear under¬ 
standing of which seemca, to me, essentially 
necessary before we could enter, with any pros¬ 
pect of success, on the physiological investi¬ 
gation of the mind. 

We then opened our eyes, as it were, on 
the great field of thought and passion, and 
on all the infinite variety of feelings, which, 
in assemblages more or less complex, and in 
colours more or less brilliant or obscure, it is 
every moment presenting to our internal glance. 
The very attempt to arrange thsae transient 
feelings as phenomena of the mind, however, 
implies evidently some consideration of the na- 
tiire of that varied consciousness in which they 
consist, and of the identity of the permanent 
substance, as states of which we arrange them. 
My last Lecture, therefore, w'bs devoted to 
this primary consideration of consciousness, 


—^which we found reason to regard, not h 
any separate and peculiar faculty of the mind, 
of which our vanous feelings are, to use Dr 
Reid's expression, objects, and which is, 
therefore, to be added, in every instance, to 
the separate pleasures, pains, perceptions, re. 
membrances, passions, that constitute the mo¬ 
mentary states of the mind, but merely as a 
short general term, expressive of idl ^ese mo- 
mentary states, in reference to the permanent 
subject mind The sensation of fesgrancc, for 
example, is the consciousness of one moment, 
as the remembrance of that sensation, or some 
other sensation, is, perhaps, tlie consdousness 
of the succee^ng moment;—the mind, at 
every moment, existing in one precise state, 
which, as one state, can be accurately deno¬ 
ted only by one precise name, or by names 
that are synonymous, not by names that are 
significant of total diversity. 

All which we know, or can be supposed to 
know, of the mind, indeed, is a certain series 
of these states or feelings that have succeeded 
each other, more or less rapidly, since life be¬ 
gan ; the sensation, thought, emotion, of the 
moment being one of those states, and the sup¬ 
posed consciousness of the state being only the 
state itself, whatever it may be., in which the 
mind exists at that particular moment: since 
it would be manifestly absurd to suppose the 
same indivisible mind to exist at the very same 
moment in two separate states, one of sensa¬ 
tion, and one of consciousness. It is not 
simply because we feel, but because we re¬ 
member some prior feeling, and have formed 
a notion of the mind, as the permanent sub¬ 
ject of diflerent feelings, that we conceive the 
proposition, I am conscious of a sensation,” 
to express more than the simple existence of 
the sensation itself; since it expresses, too, a 
reference of this to the same mind which iiad 
formerly been recognised as the subject of 
other feelings. There is a remembrance of 
some former feeling, and a reference of the 
present feeling to the same subject; and this 
mere remembrance, and the intuitive belief 
of identity which accompanies remembrance, 
are all that philosopher^, by defective analy¬ 
ses, and a little confusion of language und 
thought, have asserted to be the result of a 
peculiar mental faculty, under the name of 
consciousness; — though consciousness, in 
this sense, far frotiLAnbracing all the vari¬ 
eties of feeling, thM in the greater nuruber 
of instances, begin fnd cease, without any 
accompanying thought of that permanent sub¬ 
stance to which the transient feeling is refer¬ 
able, must be limited to the eompanttively few 
in which such a reference to self is made. 

Consciousness, in short, whenever it is con¬ 
ceived to express more than tlie present feel¬ 
ing, or present moqpentary slate of the mind, 
whatever thiA may be, which is said to be the 
object of consciousness,—as if it were at once 
something diflerent at every moment from the 
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present state or feeling of the mind, and yet 
the very state in which the mind is at every 
moment supposed to exist,—is a retrospect of 
some past feeling, with that belief of n com¬ 
mon relation of the past and present feeling 
to one subject mind, which is involved in the 
very notion, or rather constitutes the very no¬ 
tion of {lersonal identity,—and all whieh dis¬ 
tinguishes this rapid retrospect from any of 
the other retrospects, which we class as re¬ 
membrances, and aseribe to memory .as their 
source, is the mere briefness of the interval 
between the feeling that is rcinemhered, and 
the reflective glance which seems to be im¬ 
mediately retrospective. A feeling of some 
kind has arisen, and we look instantly back upon 
that feeling; but a remembrance is surely still 
the same in nature, and arises from the same 
principle of the mental constitution, whether 
the interval which precedes it be that of a mo¬ 
ment, or of many hours, or years. 

I now then proceed, after these remarks on 
our consciousness as momentary, to a most 
imjiortiint inquiry, which arises necessarily 
from the considi-ration of the successions of 
our momentary consciousness, and must be 
considered as involveil in all our attemjits to 
arrange them,—the inquiry into the Identity 
of the Mind, ns tndy one and jicrmanen^ 
amid all the variety of its fugitive afl'ections. 

In our examination of this very wonderful 
coincidence of sameness and diversity, 1 shall 
(.■onfiiie my remarks to the phenomena which 
are purely mental, omitting the objections 
drawn from the daily waste and daily aliment 
of our corporeal part, the whole fon'e of which 
objection iiiay be .idmitted, without any scruple, 
by those who contend for the identity only of 
tlic thinkirg principle; since the individuality 
of this would be as little destroyed, though every 
particle of the body were completely ehunged, 
as the individuality of the body itself woiiW be 
destroyed, by a change of the mere garments 
that invest it. The manner in which the mind 
is united to a system of particles, which are in 
a perpetual state of flux, is, indeed, more than 
we can ever hope to be able to explain; though 
it is really not more inexplicable than its union 
to such a system of particles would be though 
they were to continue for ever unchanged. 

1 may remark, however, by the way, that 
though the constant Sf'te of flux of the cor¬ 
poreal particles furiiisnlvf no lu-gumcnt against 
the identity of the priki-iple which feels and 
thinks, if feeling and thought be states of a 
substance that is essentially distinct from these 
changing particles, the unity and identity of 
this priiicijile, anii<lall the corjiuscuior changes, 
—if it oui truly be proved to be identical,— 
furnish a very strong argument in disproof of 
those systems which consider thought and 
feeling as the result of ronteriai organtjaition. 
Indeed, the attempts winch have been seri- 
oiisly made by materialists to obviate this I 


i difficulty, involve, in every respect, as much 
I absurdity, though certainly not so much pleas- 
j antry, at least so much intentional ideasantry, 
as the demonstrations, which the Society of 
Freethiiikere communicated to Murtinus Scri- 
blerus, in their letter of greeting and invitation. 
The arguments, which they are represented as 
urging in this admirable letter, ludicrous as 
they may seem, are truly as strong, at least, 
as those of which they are a pgrody; and in- 
deetl, in this case, where both are so like, a 
very little occasional change of expression is 
all which is necessary to convert the grave 
ratiocination into the parody, and tlie parody 
into the grave ratiocination. 

“ The parts (say they) of an animal body,” 
stating the abjection which they profess to 
answer, “ are perpetually changed, and the 
fluids which seem to be the subject of con¬ 
sciousness, arc in a perjietual circulation, so 
that the same individual particles do not re¬ 
main in the brain ; from whence it will follow, 
that the idea of individual consciousness must 
be constantly translated from one particle of 
matter to another, whereby the particle A, for 
example, must not only be conscious, but con¬ 
scious that it is tlie same being with the par¬ 
ticle B that went before. 

“ We answer; this is only a fallacy of the 
imagination, and is to be understood in no 
other sense than that maxim of the English 
law, that the king never dies. This power 
of thinking, self-moving, and governing the 
whole machine, is communicated from e^ery 
particle to i*^s immediate successor, wliof as 
soon ns he is gone, immediately takes upon 
him the goveniment, which still preserves the 
unity of the whole system. 

“ They make a great noise about this indi¬ 
viduality,—how' a man is eonseiuiis to himself 
that he is the same individual he was ttlenly 
years ago, notwithstanding the flux state of the 
particles of matter that compose his body. We 
think this is capable of a very plain answer, 
and may be easily illustrated by a familiar ex¬ 
ample : 

“ .Sir John Cutler had a pair of black wor¬ 
sted stockings, which his maid darned so often 
with silk, that they became at last a pair of 
silk stockings. Now, supposing those stock¬ 
ings of Sir John’s endued with some degree 
of consciousness at cverj' iiarticular darning, 
diey would have been sensible, that they were 
the same individual pair of stockings both be¬ 
fore and after the darning; and this sensation 
would have rcmtiiiued in them through all the 
succession of ilarnings; and yet after the last of 
all, there wis not perhaps one thread left of 
the first pair of stockings; but they were 
gniwn to he silk stockings, as was said before. 

“ And whereas it is affirmed, that every 
animal is conscious of some iitdividnul self- 
moving, self-determining principle; it is an¬ 
swered, that, as in a House of Commons nil 
things are determined by a majority, so it is 
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in every animal system. As that which de¬ 
termines the house is said to be the reason 
of the whole assembly; it is no otherwise with 
thinking brings, who are determined by the 
greater force of several particles, which, like 
BO many unthinking members, compose 6ne 
thinking system.”* 

The identity, which we are to consider, is, 
as I have already said, the identity only of the 
principle which feels and thinks, without re¬ 
gard to the changeable state of the particles 
of the brain, or of the body in general. This 
unity and permanence of the principle, which 
thinks, if we had still to invent a phrase, 1 
would rather call mental identity, than per¬ 
sonal identity, though the latter phrase may 
now be considered as almost fixed by the gene¬ 
ral use of philosophers. On no system can there 
be this absolute identity, unle.ssas strictly men¬ 
tal : for, if we adopt the system of materialism, 
we must reject the absolute lasting identity 
of the thinking principle altogether; and if we 
do not adopt that system, it is in the mind 
alone tlvat we must conceive the identity to 
subsist. The person, in the common and 
familiar meaning of the term, though involving 
the mind, i.s yet more than the mere mind ; 
and, by those, at least, who are not conver¬ 
sant with the writings of philosophers on the 
subject, sameness of person would be un¬ 
derstood as not mental only, but as eonibiniiig, 
with the absolute identity of the mind, some 
sort of identity of the body also; though, it 
must he eoiifessed, that, in its application to 
the body, the term identity is not used with 
the same strietiiess as in its n]>p1ieation to 
the mind ; the bodily identity being not abso¬ 
lute, but admitting of considenible, and ulti¬ 
mately perliaps even of total, change, provi¬ 
ded only the change be so gradual us not to 
be inconsistent with ajiparent eontimiity of 
existence. Still, however, identity of person, 
at least in the popular notion of it, is some¬ 
thing more than identity of mind. 

“ All mankind,” says Dr Reid, “ plai-e 
their p^-rsonality in something that cannot be 
divided or consist of parts. A part of a per¬ 
son is a manifest absurdity. 

“ When a man loses his estate, his health, 
his strength, he is still the same person, and 
has lost nothing of his personality. If he has 
a leg or an arm cut off, he is the same person 
he was before. The amputated member is 
no part of his person, otherwise it would have 
a right to a part of his estate, and be liable 
for a part of his engagements ; it W'Oiild be en¬ 
titled to a share of his merit and demerit. 


That all mankind place their prsonality m 
something, which cannot be divided into two 
persons, or into halves or quarters of a person, 
is true ; because the mind itself is indivisible, 
and the presence of this one indivisible mind 
is essential to personality. But though es¬ 
sential to personality in man, mind is not all, 
in the popular sense of the woid at least, 
which this comprehends. Thus, if, accord¬ 
ing to the system of metempsychosis, wc 
were to suppose the mind, which animates 
any of our friends, to be the same mind 
which animated Homer or Plato,—though 
we should have no scruple, in asserting the 
identity of tlie mind itself, in this corporeal 
transmigration,—there is no one, I conceive, 
who would think himself justifiable, in point 
of accuracy, in saying of Plato and his friend, 
that they wore ns exactly, in every respect, 
the same person, as if no mctcm}isycnosis 
whatever had intervened. It does not fol¬ 
low from this, as Dr Reid vcir strangely sup¬ 
poses, that a leg or arm, if it had any relation 
to our personality, would, after amputation, be 
liable to a part of our engagements, or be en¬ 
titled to a share of our merit or demerit; for 
the engagement, and the moral merit or de¬ 
merit, belong not to the body, but to the 
niiud, which wo believe to continue precisely 
the same, after the amputation, as ^fore it. 
This, however, is a question merely as to the 
comparative propriety of a term, and as sui'b, 
therefore, it is unnecessary to dwell upon it. 
It is of much more importuiice to proceed to 
till’ eoiisidcraticti of the actual identity of llic 
mind, whether we term it simply mental or 
personal iilentity. 

“ That there is something undoubtedly 
hich thinks,” says Lord Shnfte-sbury, ” our 
very doubt itself and scrupuloii.s thought 
evinces. But in what subject that thought 
resides, and how that subject is continued 
one and the same, so as to answer constantly 
to the supposed train of thoughts or reflec¬ 
tions, winch seem to rnn so harmoniously 
through a long course of life, with the same 
relation still to one single and self-same per¬ 
son, this is not a matter so easily or hastily 
decided by those who are nice seli-cxaminers, 
or searchers after truth and certainty. 

“ ’Tw'ill not, in this respeet, be sufficient 
for us to use tlie seeming logic of a famous* 
modem, and say, ‘ therefore we 

are.' Which is a n^Bily invented saying, 
after the model of that*ke philosojihical pro¬ 
position, that ‘ What in, in,’ Miraeulou.sly 
argued! If ‘ / am, lam.' Nothing more 


which is manifestly absurd. A person is some- certain 1 For the epo or / being established 
thing indivisible, and is what Leibnitz calls a in the first part of the proposition, the erpo, 
monad. ”j- no doubt, must hold it good in the latter. 

^But the question is, ‘ Wtiat constitutes the 

• - 

• Mart. Scrih. ed. 175^ 

vii.p. hs—8S. 
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we or If' Aiul, ' Wheriier the I of this in¬ 
stant be the same with thnt of nny instant 
preceding, or to come ?' For we have no¬ 
thing but memory to warrant us, and memo¬ 
ry roav be false. We may believe we have 
thought und reflected thus or thus; but we 
may be mistaken. We may be conscious of 
that, as truth, which perhaps was no more 
than a dream ; and we may be conscious of that 
as a past dream, which perhaps was never 
iK'furp so much as dreamt of. 

“ This is what metaphysicians mean, when 
they say, ‘ That identity «-an Iw proved only 
by consciousness; but that consciousness with¬ 
al may be as well false as real, in respect of 
what is |)ast.' So that the same succcssional 
Wf or / must remain still, on this account, un¬ 
decided. 

“ To the force of this reasoning I confess 
I must so fur submit, as to declare that, for 
my own part, I take my being upon trust. 
Let others philosophize as they are able; I 
shall admire their strength, when, upon this 
topic, they have refuted what able metaphy¬ 
sicians object, and Pyrrhonists plead in their 
own behalf. 

“ Meanwhile, there is no impediment, hiri- 
derunce, or suspension of action, on account of 
these wonderfully refined speculations. Argu¬ 
ment ami debate go on still. Conduct is set¬ 
tled. Hules and measures are given out, and 
received. Nor do we scruple to act as reso¬ 
lutely u]M)n the mere supposition that tee are, 
us if we had cflccuially proved it a thausuiid 
times, to the full satisfaction of our metaphy¬ 
sical or pyrrhonean antagonist.”* 

In stating the objections that may be urged 
against onr mental identity, by such metajthy- 
sieal or pyrrhont'an antogoni.st.s, as those of 
whom Lord Shaftesbury speaks, I shall en¬ 
deavour to exhibit the argument in a.s strong 
ii light os possible, and in a manner that ap¬ 
pears to me, in some measure, new. It is 
surely unnecessary for me to warn you, that 
the argument, however specious, is a aophis- 
tieid one; and the nature of the peculiar so¬ 
phistry which it involves shall be afterwards 
pointed out to you. But I conceive it to be 
most important, in teaching you to refle ct for 
yo\irselvcs,—by far the most imjiortant lesson 
which you can be taught,—that you should be 
accustomed to coiiKidcr the force of objections 
that may be iiiged, as clearly as the force of 
that surer evidenceV^^ieh they oppose,—and 
that even sophistry Wielf, when it is to be ex¬ 
hibited and < onfuteu, should, therefore, al¬ 
ways be exhibited fairly. We pay truth a 
very easy homage, when we content ourselves 
with despising her ndversaiies. The duty 
which we owe to her is of a more manly kind. 
It is to gird ouiselvcs for the battle,—to fit 


• ShnftMbury’* Characteni.tir’, vol hi. p. 172—171. 
Cilit. iliS. 


US for overcoming those adversaries, whetiever 
they shall dare to pri-scnt themselves in wmy ; 
and this we cannot do, with absolute confi- 
deiK'e, unless we know well the sort of arms 
which they may use, strong or feeble as those 
arms may be. I can have no fear that any 
argument of this kind, in whatever manner it 
maybe stated, can have the slightest influence 
on your conviction; because it is directly op¬ 
posed by a principle of our iiature, which is 
paramount to all reasoning. We believe our 
identity, as one mind, in our feelings of to- 
day, and our feelings of yesterday, as indubit¬ 
ably as we believe thar the fire, which burned 
us yesterday, would, in the same circumstances, 
bum us to-day,—not from reasoning, hut from 
a principle of instant and irresistible belief, such 
as gives to reasoning itself all its mlidity. As 
Lord Shaftesbury justly says, “ We act us 
resolutely, upon the mere supposition that we 
are, as if we had effectually proved it a thou¬ 
sand times.” 

To identity, it may be said, it is necessary 
that the qualities be the same. That, of 
which the qualities are different, cannot be 
the same ; and the only mode of discovering 
whether u substance have the same or differ¬ 
ent qualities, is to observe how it affects und 
is affected by other substances. It is recog¬ 
nized by ns us the same, or, at least, as per¬ 
fectly similar, when, in two coi responding 
series of changes, the same substances affect 
it in the same manner, and it affects, in the 
same niiinner, the same substances; and when 
either the same substances do not affect it in 
the same inenner, or it does not affect, in the 
same manner, the same siibstance.s, wc have 
no hesitation in considering it as different. 
Thus, if a white substance, resembling ex¬ 
actly, in every external appearance, a lump of 
sugar, do not melt when exposed to the action 
of boiling water, we do not regard it us sugar, 
because the water does not act on it as we 
have uniformly known it to act on that sub¬ 
stance ; or if the same white lumj), in every 
other respect resembling sugar, affect our taste 
as bitter or acrid rather than sweet, we im¬ 
mediately, in like manner, cease to consider it 
as sugar, because it docs not act upon our nerves 
of taste in the same manner as sugar acts upon 
them. The complete similarity, in other re¬ 
spects, is far from sufiicient to make ns alter 
our judgment; a single circumstance of ma¬ 
nifest difference, in its mode either of acting 
upon other substances, or of being acted upon 
by them, being sufficient to destroy the effect 
of a thousand manifest resemblances. 

Let this test of identity, then, it may be 
said, be applied to the mind, at different 
periods, if the test be allowed to be a just 
one; and let it be seen, whether, in the scries 
of changes in which it acts or is acted upon, 
the phenomena precisely correspond in every 
case. If the same objects do not act upon it 
in the same manner, it must then be different, 
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according to the very definition to which we 
are sup{K>sed to have assented.—You, of 
course, understand that I am at present only 
assuming the character of on objector, and 
that I state an argument, the principle of 
which you will afterwards find to be false. 

When we compare the listless inactivity of 
the infant, slumbering, from the moment at 
which he takes his milky food, to the moment 
at which he awalres to require it again, with 
the restless energies of that mi^ty being 
which he is to become, in his maturer years, 
pouring tnith after truth in rapid and dazzling 
profusion upon the world, or griping in his 
single hand the destiny of empires, how few 
are the circumstances of resemblance which 
wc can trace, of all that intelligonce which is 
aftenvards to be displayed; how little more is 
seen, than what serves to give feeble motion 
to the mere machinery of life. W'hat pro¬ 
phetic eye can venture to look beyond the 
period of distinct utterance, and discern that 
variety of chiiraeter by which even boyhood 
is marked, far less the intellectual and moral 
growth of the years that follow—the genius, 
before whose quick glance the errors and pre¬ 
judices, which nil the ages and nations of man¬ 
kind have received as truths, lue to disappear 

_the iiolitical wisdom, with which, in his 

calm and silent meditations, he is to afford 
more security to his rouiitry than could be 
given to it by a thousand armies, and which, 
with a single thought, is to spread protection 
and happiness to the most disUuit lands—or 
that ferocious ambition, with which, in un¬ 
fortunate circ umstances of power, he is per¬ 
haps tobui-st the whole frame of civil society, 
and to stamp, through every age, the deep luid 
dark impression of his existence', in the same , 
manner as he leaves on the earth u hich he has ■ 
desolated, the track of his sanguinary foot-' 
steps. The cradle ha^. its equality almost as 
the grave. Talents, imbecilities, virtues, vices, 
slumber in it together, undistinguished ; and 
it is well that it is so, since, to those who are 
most interested in the preservation of a life 
that would be hi'lpless but for their aid, it 
leaves those delightful illusions which more 
than repay their anxiety and fatigue, and 
allows them to hope, for a single being, every 
thing which it is possible for the race of man 
to become. If clearer presages of the fiiture 
mind were then discoverable, how large a 
portion of human happiness would be destroy¬ 
ed by this single circumstance! What plea¬ 
sure could the mother feel, in her most de¬ 
lightful of offices, if she knew that she was 
nursing into strength, powers, which were to 
be exerted for the misery of that great or nar- 
row circle, in which they were destined to move, 
and which to her were to be a source, not of, 
blessing, but of grief, and shame, and despair! 


says Gray, on thinlung of a group of happy 
children; 

" For tee, bow all uround them wut. 

The minltten of human ftte. 

And black miafortune’s bsirflil train i 
Ah I ihow (hem, where In embuth tuna. 

To Mize their prey, the murd'rouM bond t 
Ah I tell them, they ate men !”• 

To tell them they are men, though they 
were capable of understanding it, even in this 
sense of the word, would not communicate in¬ 
formation BO melancholy or so astonishing to 
themselves, as, by breaking too soon that 
dream of expectation, which is not to last for 
ever, but which fulfils the benevolent pur¬ 
pose of nature while it lasts, it would com¬ 
municate to the parent who watches over 
them, and who sees in them only those pure 
virtues, and that hap]unes8 as pure, which arc 
perhaps more thim the nature of man admits, 
and which, at least in the case before her, are 
never to be realized. 

Is the mind, then, in infancy, ami in ma¬ 
ture life, precisely the same, when, in the one 
case, so many prominent diversities of char¬ 
acter force themselves upon the view, and, in 
the otlicr case, so little appears to distinguish 
the future ornament of mankind from him 
who is afterwards 

*' To cat his glutton meal with greedy haste, 

Nor know the hand which feeds him i*’t 

If we apply the test of identity, do wc find 
that the same objects, in these different pe¬ 
riods, act upon die mind in exactly the same 
manner; and arc its own feelings, in the suc¬ 
cessive trains, intcllcetiiul and moral, of which 
they foim a port, attended with consequents 
exactly the .same ? 

Every age,—if we may speak of many ages, 
in the few years of human life,—seems to be 
marked with a distinct chortu'tcr. Each has 
its peculiar objects, that excite lively affec¬ 
tions ; and in each, exertion is excited by af¬ 
fections, which, in other periods, terminate, 
without inducing active desire. The boy 
finds a world in less space than that which 
hounds his visible horizon ; he wanders over 
his range of field, and exhausts his strength in 
pursuit of objects, which, in the years that 
follow, arc seen only to be neglected; while, 
to him, the objects, that are afterwards to 
absorb his whole sot^rdb as indifferent as the 
objects of his prcsennlpassions are destined 
then to appear. I 

In the progress of life, though we ore often 
gratified with the prospect of benevolence in¬ 
creasing as its objects increase, and of powers 
rising over the greatness of their past attain¬ 
ments, this gratification is not always ours. 


“ Thenc Oiall the fury piUSions (ear, 
The vultures of the mind,” 


• Ode III. 
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Not slight changes of character only appear, 
which require our attentive investigation to 
trace them, but, in iiinumenible cases, com¬ 
plete and striking contrasts press, of them- 
B<‘lves, upon our view. How muny melan¬ 
choly oppoitiniities must every one have had 
of witnessing the progress of intellectual de¬ 
cay, and the coldness that steals upon the 
once benevolent heart! We quit our coun¬ 
try, perhapa, at an curly period of life, and, af¬ 
ter an absence of many years, we return, 
with ail the remembrarna's of past pleasure, 
whieh grow more tender us we ap])roucli their 
objects. We eagerly seek him, to whose ])a' 
teriiul voice we have been accustomed to lis¬ 
ten, with the same reverrnre as if its predic¬ 
tions had possessed onicular certainty,—who 
first led us into knowledge, and whose image 
has been constantly joined, in our mind, with 
all that venemtion which dues not forbid love. 
W'e find him sunk, perhaps in the imbecility 
of idiotism, unable to recognize us—igiiurunt 
alike of the jiast and of the future, and living 
only in the sensibility of animal guitilicatiun. 
We seek the favourite companion of our ehild- 
hooil, whose gentleness of heart we have of¬ 
ten witnessed, when we have wept tOf;ether 
over the same bulltid, or in the thousand little 
incidents that culled forth our mutual eom- 
passion, in those years when eonipassion re¬ 
quires so little to eull it foith. We find him 
hardened into man, meeting us scarcely with 
the cold hypocrisy of dissembled fricndshi])— 
ill his general lelutions to the W'orld, careless 
of the misery whieh he is not to feel—and, if 
lie ever think of the happiness of others, seek¬ 
ing it us an instiuiiient, not as an end. W'hen 
we thus observe all that made ns one, and 
gave an heroic interest even to our childish 
nd\ eutereB, absorbed in tlie ehillriess of self, 
ish enjoyment, do we truly recognize in him 
the same lumlteied friend, from whom wo 
were aeciistouied to regret our separation, and 
do w't! luse only u metaphor of little meaning, 
when we say of him, that he is become a dif¬ 
ferent pi'ison, and that his mind luid eliarac- 
ter are eli.iiigcd ? In what does the identity 
consist? The same objects no longer uet 
upon him in the same manner; tlie same 
views of things are no longer followed by 
similar aiiprobutioii or disapiirobution, grief, 
joy, admiration, disgust; and if we uflirni that 
sidiataiiee to be, in t^o^trietest sense of iden¬ 
tity, the same on w Iiim, in two corresponding 
series of phenomemf the same objects act 
cliflerently, Avhilt itself also iwts differently on 
the siune objects; in short, in which the 
antecedents being the same, tlie consequents 
are different, and the consequents being the 
same, the antecedents an' different,—w'hat de¬ 
finition of absolute diversity can we give, with 
w’liieh this- ui{'itnutio% of absolute identity 
may nut be equally consistent^ 


.‘omc livelier plnytliiiig gives lia youtli deilglit, 

A litllc louder, but a. eaiiity quite! 

Searft, Rartein, gold, amuse his riper stage; 

And lieitds and prayer-books are the toys of age. 

Pleas'd with his bauble still, a« that before; 

Till, tir'd, he sleeps,- uid life’s poor play is o’er."* 

The supposed test of identity, when applied 
to the mind in these cases, completely fails. 
It neitlicr affects, nor is affected, in the same 
manner, in the same circumstances. It, there¬ 
fore, if the test be a just onq, is not the same 
identical mind. 

This argument against the identity of the 
mind, drawn from the occasional striking con¬ 
trasts of character in the same individual at 
different periods of life, or when, by great 
changes of fortune, he may have been placed 
suddenly in circumstances rcniarkahly ditlereiit, 
must, in some degree, have forced itself upon 
everyone who lias been (dall accusloined to re¬ 
flect; and vet, in no one iiistniice, I miiysiifcly 
say, can it liave produced convicfioii even fora 
moincat. I have stated it to you, without 
attempting to lessen its force by any alliisiun 
to the fallacy on which it is founded; because 
the nature of this fallacy is afterwards to be 
fully considered by ns. 

Tlicrc IS another argument that may be 
urged against the identity of tlie sentient and 
thiiiKiiig pniicijile, which has at least equal 
seniblimeo of force, though it does not (leiiir 
so readily, hw’aiise it dot s not proeind on 
those general and lasting changes ol'ehaineler 
with which every one must be struck, but on 
the passing pheiiumeiut of the moment, winch 
are not ineoiisisteiit with a eontiiiTiance of ilic 
same general churucter, and which, as com- 
nioii to all mankind, and forming, indeed, the 
vihole enstuinary and faniiliHr series of our 
thoughts and emotions, excite no astoni.-h- 
inent when we look back on them in the or¬ 
der of their succession. 

The nieie diversity of our feelings at differ¬ 
ent moments, it may be said, is of it -elf ineoni- 
palible with the strict andabsoliite unity which 
is supposed to belong to the thinking princi¬ 
ple. If joy and son'ow, such as every one 
has felt, be iLlferent, that which is joyful, and 
that which is soiTowfnl, cannot be iirecisely 
the same. On the supposition of complete 
unity and permanence of the thinking princi¬ 
ple, nothing is added to it, notimig is taken 
away from it; and, as it has no pai'ts, no iii- 
tcnial change of elementary composition can 
take place in it. Hut tliat to which notiiiiig 
is added, from whieh nothing is taken away, 
and which has no parts to vai'y their owii re¬ 
lative positions and affinities, is so strictly tlie 
same. It may be said, that it would surely be 
absurd to predicate of it any diversity what¬ 
ever. Joy and soitow inijily an iiiiquestioii- 
alilc diversity of some kind; and if this diver¬ 
sity cannot be predicated of that substance 


'• llvtiold Uie child, by natures kindly law, 
I’u.t, .j uilb a rattle, tickled witli a straw. 
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whioh is precisely the same, without addition, 
subtraction, or any intenial ch^e of compo- 
sili(»ii vi’hatever, that whicii is jo^ul, and that 
which is sorrowfid, cannot have absolute iden¬ 
tity; or if we aftirm, that a diversity, so strik¬ 
ing os to form an absolute contnist, is yet not 
inconsistent with complete and permanent 
unity and identity, we may, in like maimer, 
affirm, that a substance which is hard, heavy, 
blue, transparent,—which unites with acids, 
not with alkalies,*—and which is volatilizable 
at a low temperature,—is precisely the same 
substance as that w'hich is soft, hglit, green, 
opaque,—which unites with alkalies, not ivith 
acids,—and which is absolutely infusible and 
fixed in the highest temperature to which we 
eun expose it. 

I have thus endeavoured to place, in the 
stroiige.st possible light, the most imposing ar¬ 
guments which 1 call conceive to be urged 
against the permanent identity of the senti¬ 
ent and thinking principle, that, in combating 
even sophistry itself, you may learn, as I have 
said, to combat w’itb it on equal ground, and 
assume no advantage but that irresistible ad¬ 
vantage w'hich truth must always afford to him 
who is ihc combatant of error. 

The positive evidence of the identity of the 
mind T sluill jtrocecd to consider iu my next 
lecture. 


I.ECTURE XIII. 

ON TJir COSlTlVi: and negative evidence of 
W l.NTAL nr NTIXY. 

My lust Lecture, Gciillemen, was employ¬ 
ed in considering the gieat question of the 
Identity of the Mind, as one and permanent, 
amid all the mfinite variety of our fcclinip?; 
and particularly, in stating the two most k>r- 
cible objection.s which I can imagine to be 
urged against this identity; one founded on 
the str’king contrasts, intellectual and moral, 
which the same mind exhibits in different pe¬ 
riods of life, and in different circumstances of 
fortune,—the other, more abstract, and, there¬ 
fore, less obvious, but not less forcible, found¬ 
ed oil the mere diversity of our temporary feel¬ 
ings, as itself incousistciit with identity, at 
least with that strict and absolute identity to 
which, as in the ease of the mind, nothing 
can have been added,—^from which nothing 
can have been taken away,—and ^'hich, by 
its very nature, a.s simjile and indivisible, 
must have been incapable of any elementary 
change. 

Since the exposure of the fallacy, on which 
these objections are founded, would, however, 
afford only a sort of negative e\*idcnce of that 


' great truth which they oppose, it will he ot 
I arliTuitage, before entering on an examination 
I of the objections themselves, to state, in the 
I first place, the nature of that positive evi- 
j dcnce, which dues not, indeed, lead us to 
the belief of the unity and permanence of our 
spiritual being, by that slow process which is 
denominated reasoning, but constitutes to us, 
primarily and directly, an impossibility of dis. 
believing it. I do this the more reiulily, from 
the opportunity which it gives of making you 
acquainted with the paramount importance 
of those prineiplcs of intuitive belief, which 
are essential to philosophy in all its funns, us they 
are physically essential, indeed, to the very pre¬ 
servation of our animal existence; and which the 
rash and unphilosophic extension of them hy 
one class of philosophers, and the equally unphi- 
losophic misapprehension of them liy other 
writers who controverted them, have ren¬ 
dered more necessary, than it would other¬ 
wise have been, to state to you wdth precision. 

Of tliese first truths, as they have been 
termed, the subject, which we are at present 
considering, affords one uf the most striking 
examples. The belief of our identity is not 
the result of any series of propositions, but 
arises immediately, in certain circumstances, 
from a principle of thought, as essential to the 
very nature of the mind as its powers of percep¬ 
tion or riieraory, or as the power of reasoning 
itself, on the essentia! validity of which, anil 
consequently on the intuitive belief of some 
first truth on which it is founded, every ob¬ 
jection to the foroc of these very truths them¬ 
selves must ultimately rest. T^o object is to 
argue; and to argue is to assert the validity 
of (ii^unieiit, and, therefore, of the jirirnaiy 
evidence, from which the evidence of i*ach 
siiceccdmg proposition of the argument flows. 
To object to the authority of such primary 
intuitive lielief, would thus be to reason against 
reusou,—to nfiinn and deny at the same 
moment,—and to own that the very argu¬ 
ments which we urge are unworthy of being 
received and credited. 

As the nature of the process of reasoning 
has not yet come under our review, it may 
not at first appear to you, how cssciitiul the 
truths of intuition are to those very trutlis 
which arc u.suidly opposed to them. But 
tliat they are thus essential, a very little at¬ 
tention will be sufficient to show you. 

All belief, it is cviteit? must be either di¬ 
rect or indirect. It il^rect, when a propo¬ 
sition, without regard to wiyformcr proposition 
expressed or understood, is admitted as soon as 
it is expressed in words, or os soon as if rises 
silently in the mind. Such arc all the order 
of truths which have been denominated, on 
this account, first truths. The belief is indi¬ 
rect, when the force of the proposition, to 
which assent is given, -A ailmittcd only in con¬ 
sequence of thir previous admission of some 
former proposition, with which it is felt to ha 
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intimately connected; and the statement in 
words, or the internal developement of these 
reladve propositions, in the order in which 
their relation to the primary proposition is 
felt, is fdl that constitutes reasoning. The 
indirect belief which attends the result of 
reasoning, even m the proudest demonstration, 
is thus only another form of some first truth, 
which was believed directly and independently 
of reasoning; and, without this primary in> 
tuitive assent, the demonstration itself, in all 
its beautiful precision and regularity, would 
i)e as powerless and futile as the most inco¬ 
herent verbd wrangling. 

Without some principles of immediate be¬ 
lief, then, it is manifest^ that we could have 
no belief whatever; for vre believe one pro¬ 
position, because wc discover its relation to 
some other proposition, which is itself, per¬ 
haps, related, in like manner, to some other 
propusitiun formerly admitted, but w'hich, car¬ 
ried buck as far us it may, through tlie longest 
series of ratiocination, must ultimately come to 
some primary proposition, wdiich wc admit 
from the evidence contained in itself, or, to 
speak more accurately, which we believe from 
the mere impossibility of disbelieving it. All 
reasoning, then, the most sceptical, be it re¬ 
marked, us well as the most dogmatical, must 
proceed on some principles, w’hich ore taken 
for granted, not because we infer them by lo- 
gicid deduction, for this very inference must 
then itself be founded on some other princi¬ 
ple assumed without proof; but because the 
admission of these first principles is a neces¬ 
sary part of our intellectual constitution. The 
ridicule, therefore, with which Dr Priestly and 
some other English inctaphysiciuiis, were dis¬ 
posed to regard the decision of philosophical 
questions, on certain ultimate principles of 
common sense, was surely, at least in its 
wide degree of extension, misplaced; though 
the phrase common sense, it will be admit¬ 
ted, was not the happiest that could liave 
been chosen. The controversy, indeed, was 
truly aowerbal and insigiiifieant one, unless os 
far as it hud reference to the unnecessary 
multiplication of these principles, by the phi¬ 
losophers of this part of the i.siand whom Dr 
Priestly opposed; since, if traced to their 
ultimate evidence, it could have been only 
from some one or more of the principles of 
common sense, at least from those primary 
universal intuitions tj^Jirect belief, which 
were ail that Dr llcWe'and his friends meant 
to denote by the tenft, that the very reason 
ings employed against them derived even the 
slightest semblance of force. An argument 
that rejects not the phrase common sense only, 
which is of httio consequence, but also what 
the phrase w'as intendetl, by its auUiora, to im¬ 
ply, is an aiytumc'tt ronfessecUy founded upon 
mithing; which, thcreffc-e, as ^olly unfound¬ 
ed, enquires no answer, and which, at any rate, 
it would be viun to attempt to answer, because 


the answer, if it proceed on any ground wliiit- 
ever, must begin w'ith assuming wliat the ar¬ 
gument rejects as inadmissible. 

All reasoning, then, 1 repeat, w’hcther scep¬ 
tical or dogmatical, must take for granted, as 
its primary evidence, the truth of certain pro¬ 
positions, arbnitted intuitively, and indepen¬ 
dently of the reasoning, which follows, but 
cannot precede, the perception of their truth ; 
and hence, as we cannot suppose that the 
subsequent ratiocination, though it may afford 
room for errors in the process, can at all add 
evidence to tliese primary truths,—which, as 
directly believed, me themselves the ultimate 
evidence of each successive propositum, down 
to the last result of the longest lugumcnt, 
—we must admit that onr identity, if it he 
felt by us intuitively, and felt universally, im¬ 
mediately, irresistibly, is founded on the very 
same authority as the most exact lugiixil de¬ 
monstration, with this additional adviuitago, 
that it is not subject to those possibilities of 
error in (he steps of the demonstration, from 
which no long scries of reusouing can be ex- 
cinjit. 

Ko little accustomed are we, however, to 
think of this primary fundamental evidence of 
every rea.soniiig, while we give our whole at¬ 
tention to tlie consecutive jirojiositions which 
derive from it their force, that wc letvni, in 
this manner, to consider truth and rcusoning 
as nece.ssiirily connected ; and to regard the 
asscition of truths that do not flow from rea¬ 
soning, as the assertion of something wliieh it 
would he equally unwoithy of philosophy to 
assert or to admit; though every assertion and 
every admission, which the profoundest rea- 
soncr can make, must, os we have seen, in¬ 
volve the direct or indirect statement of some 
troth of this kind. Nor is it wonderful that 
we should thus think mure of the reiusomiig 
itself, than of the foundation of the reasoning; 
since the first troths, which give force to rea- 
Komrig, but require no reasoning to establish 
them, must necessarily be of a kind which all 
admit, and which, tlierefore, as always believ¬ 
ed by us, and undisputed by others, have ex¬ 
cited no interest in discussion, and have nevc-r 
seemed to add to our stock of knowledge, like 
the rosults of reasoning, which have added 
to it truth after truth. Yet that they are 
thus imiiiterestiiig to us, is the effect only of 
their primary, and universal, and paramount 
force. They arc the only truths, in short, 
which evei-y one ailmits; and they seem to us 
unworthy of being raaiiitaiiied as truths, merely 
because tliey are the only truths which are 
so irresistible in evidence as to preclude the 
possibility of a denial. 

It is not as the primary evidence of all our 
pr^esses of reasoning, however, that they are 
chiefly valuable. Every action of our lives is 
an exemplification of some one or other of 
these truths, as practically felt by us. W'hy 
do we believe, that what tve remember truly 
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took place, and that the course of nature will 
be in future such as we have airrady observed 
it? Without the belief of these physical 
truths, we could not exist a day, and yet 
there is no reasoning from which they can be 
inferred. 

These principles of intuitive belief, so ne¬ 
cessary for our very existence, and too im¬ 
portant, therefore, to be left to the casual dis¬ 
covery of reason, are, as it were, an internal 
never-ceasing voice from the Creator and Pre¬ 
server of our beii^. The reasonings of men, 
admitted by some, and denied by otners, have 
over us but a feeble power, which resembles 
the general frailty of man himself. These in¬ 
ternal revelations from on high, however, are 
omnipotent like their Author. It is impossi¬ 
ble for us to doubt them, because to disbelieve 
them would be to d$ny what our very con¬ 
stitution tvas formed to admit. Even the 
Atheist himself, therefore,—if, indeed, there 
be one who truly rejects a Creator and Ruler of 
the universe,—is thus every moment in which 
he adapts his conduet implicitly, and without 
reasoning, to these directions of tlie Wisdom 
that formed him, obeying, with most exact 
subserviency, that very voice which he is pro¬ 
fessing to question or to deride. 

That the assertion of principles of intuitive 
Itelief, independent of reasoning, may be car¬ 
ried to an extravagant and ridiculous length, 
—as, indeed, seems to me to have been tlie 
case in the works of Dr Reid, and some other 
Scotch philosophers, his contemporaries and 
friends,—^no one can deny; nor that the un¬ 
necessary multiplication of these would be in 
tlie highest degree injurious to sound philoso¬ 
phy,—both as leading us to form false views 
of the nature of the mind, in ascribing to it 
principles which are no part uf its constitution, 
and, still more, as checking the general vigour 
of our philosophic inquiry, by seducing us in¬ 
to the habit of acquiescing, too soon, in the 
easy and indolent faith, that it is unnecessary 
for us to proceed farther, as if we had already 
advanced as far as our faculties permit. It is 
the more unfortunate, because our very avid¬ 
ity for knowledge, which is only another name 
for that philosophic curiosity in which inquiry 
originates, is itself favourable to this too easy 
acquiescence; tending, consequently, by a 
sort of double influence, to repress the very 
speculation to which it gave rise. This it 
does, by rendering the suspense of ungratifled 
curiosity so painful to us, as to resemble, in 
a very great degree, the uneasiness which we 
foci from the ungratifled cravings of bodily ap¬ 
petite. We more readily, therefore, yield to 
the illusion which seems to remove this sus- 

[ lense; and are liappy to think, however &lse- 
y, that w-e have now completed our inquiry, 
and, that, without attempting any more ele¬ 
mentary analysis, we may content ourselves 
with simply classing the results which we have 
dready obtained. Though there is no human 


being who must not have felt doubts on some 
point or other, it is not eveij one who knows 
how to doubt. To the i»rfection of a doubt, 
indeed, it is essential,—if 1 may apply to it 
what rhetoricians say of an epic or dramatic 
narrative,—that it should have a beginning, a 
middle, and in many cases, too, thou^ not in 
all, an end. The middle is a very easy mat¬ 
ter; the great difficulty relates to the be¬ 
ginning and the end, and to the end not less 
than the beginning. We err equally, w'hen 
the doubt ceases too soon, and when it docs 
not cense where it ought to cease. There is 
a scepticism os different from the true spirit 
of philosophy, as the most contented igno¬ 
rance, that has never questioned a single pre¬ 
judice ; a scepticism, wliich, instead of seek¬ 
ing to distinguish truth from falsehood, pro¬ 
fesses to deny altogether the competency of 
our faculties as to making such a distinction 
in any case, and to which an^ proposition, 
theretore, is as likely as its opposite. With this 
wild half-reasoning extravagance, which is ig¬ 
norant whether it affirms or denies, and which 
does not even know certainly that it has any 
uncertainty at all, it would 1^ manifestly ab¬ 
surd to reason ; and w'e may even truly say of 
it, notvvithstanding the high character of per¬ 
fect doubting which it affects, that it does nut 
knmv bow to doubt, more than the all-credu¬ 
lous imbecility which it despises and derides; 
because it does not know in what circum¬ 
stances doubt is legitimate, and in what cir¬ 
cumstances it should cease. But, at the same 
time, he also, it may be said, does not know 
how to doubt, who is completely satisfied with 
the result of an inquiry which he is capable 
of prosecuting still further,—even though it 
were only by the addition of a single step to 
the thousand which he may already have made. 
Truth is the last link of many long chains ; 
the first links of all of which. Nature has 
placed in our hands. When we have fairly 
arrived at the last, and feel completely that 
there i» no link beyond, it would be mimfcst- 
ly absurd to suppose that we can still jUcccd 
further;—but if we stop before we have ar¬ 
rived at the last, maintaining, W'ithout slreteh- 
ing out our hand to make the experiment, 
that there ciuinot be yet another link after 
that which we have reached, it matters not 
how far vve may have advanced. Truth is 
still beymid us—^to be crasped only by on arm 
more vigorous and peMpring. 

If, instead of maintawig boldly, that we 
have reached the last Imk of the chain, we 
content ourselves with affirming, that we have 
reached the last wliich human effort can reach, 
we must bew'are that we do not measure the 
incaiioeity of the whole race of mankind liy 
OUT own individual inability, or, which is far 
from improbable, that we do not mistake 
for inability, ev<»p in OTrsclves, what is on¬ 
ly the irksomentfss of long-continued ex¬ 
ertion. Our power is often much greater 
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than we are wtiiing to believe; and in many 
paseii, 88 La Rochefoucault very justly sa^s, 
it is only to excuse to ourselves our own in¬ 
dolence that we talk of things as impossible. 

Non putant fieri," says Seneca, speaking of 
persons of this character, “ quicquid fiicere 
non possunt Ex infirmitate sua ferunt sen- 
tentiam."—“ Scis quarc non possumus istu? 
Quia nos posse non credimui Mogno 
animo de rebus inaguis judicandum est; alio- 
qui videbitur illarum vitiuni esse quod nostrum 
est.” 

Much evil, then, it must be admitted, would 
arise in the Philosophy of Mind from a dis¬ 
position to acquiesce too soon in instinctive 
principles of hclivf. ]}iit though these may 
be, and have been, multiplied unnecessarily, 
and beyond the truth of nature, it is not less 
certain, that of our mental nature such prin¬ 
ciples are truly a part. We should, indeed, 
draw monsters not men, if we were to repre¬ 
sent the human head and ti'unk with a double 
proportion of arms and legs; but wc should 
also give an unfaithful portraiture of the hu¬ 
man figure, and should draw monsters, not 
men, if we were to represent them with but 
one arm and leg, or with no arm or leg at all. 
Li like manner, to suppose the mind endow¬ 
ed with more principles of intuition than be¬ 
long to it, would be to imagine a species of 
mental monster, iliit it would not less be a 
mental monster, if we were to attempt to strip 
it of the principles which it truly possesses. 

In contending, then, for the authority of 
certain first principles of belief, such as that 
on which I conceive the conviction of our 
identity tobefoimded, 1 am sufficiently uviai-e, 
in how many instaiux's a reference to these 
has been rashly made by philosophers; when 
a deeper and more minute analysis would have 
shown, that the supposed first principles wcic 
not elementary laws of thought, but were re¬ 
solvable into others more simple. It is not to 
be inferred, however, from the rash attempts 
to establish principles of intuitive belief wliich 
do n8{{l exist, that there are no sueh priiiei]i]e$ 
in oiir mental constitution, any more tiuui it 
is to be inferred, from the general prevalence 
of bad reasoning, that it is impossible for a 
human being to reason uccnnitely. 1 trust, 
at any rate, that I have already sufficiently 
warned you, against the rhtnger of acquiescing 
too soon ill any proposition, as a law of 
thought, precluding '*''Srther inquiry, from its 
own nriniiiry and m Mt‘ndent eiidcncc ; luid 
that 1 have imprest you, not merely with 
the necessity of admitting some principles of 1 
this sort, as essential to every reasoning, but 
with the necessity, also, of admitting them, 
only after the must cautious examination. 

The difficulty of ascertaining precisely, whe¬ 
ther it be truth which we have attained, is, in 
many cases, much grftitcr t^n the difficulty 
of the actual attainment, l^ilosophy has in 
this respect been compared, by a very happy 


illustration,—which, therefore, homely and 
fflmiliaf as it 18 , I make no scrapie to quote, 
—to “ a game at which children play,, in 
which one of them, with his eyes bandaged, 
runs after the others If he catch any one, 
he is obliged to tell his name ; and if he fail 
to name him, he is obliged to let him go, and 
to begin his running once more. It is the 
same,” says Fonten " , the author from 
whom I liorrow this image, “ in our seeking 
after tnith.' Though wc have our eyes ban- 
daged, we do sometimes catch it.—^But then 
we cannot maintain with certainty that it is 
truth which we have caught;—and in that 
moment it escape-s from us.” 

If there be, as it has been already shown 
that there must be, intuitive truths; and, if 
we are not to reject, but only to weigh cau¬ 
tiously, the belief which seems to iis intuitive, 
it will he difficult to find any, which has a 
better claim to this distinction, than the faith 
which wc have, in our identity, as one con¬ 
tinued sentient and thinking being, or rather, 
to speak more accurately, us one perniniicnt 
being, cajiablc of many varieties of sensation 
and thought. 

There is to be found in it, every cirniin- 
stiincc which can he required to sub.stantiate 
it us a law of intuitive belief. It is universal, 
iiresistible, immediate. Indeed, so tnily prior 
and paramount is it to mere reasoning, that 
the very notion of reasoning necessarily in¬ 
volves the belief of our irlentity as admitted. 
To reason, is to draw a concliisiun from some 
fonner pro]iDsition;—and how can one truth 
be infeiTcd from another truth, unless the 
mind, which admits the one, he the mind 
wliich admitted tlic other? In its older, as 
much as in its importance, it may be truly 
considered as the first of those truths which 
do not depend on n-asoniiig. and is itself ne¬ 
cessarily implied, perhaps in all, certainly in 
the greater numbei, of our other intuitions. 
1 believe, for example, witiiout, being able to 
infer it, or even to liiscover the greater pro¬ 
bability of it, liy any proec.ss of reasoning, that 
the course of nature in future viill resemble 
tlic past; iukI, since all mankind have the 
same irresistible tendency, 1 Jiave no scruple 
in referring it to an original principle of our 
iiutiire. in taking for granted this similarity, 
hoivevcr, in the order of succession of two 
distinct sets of phenomena, 1 must previously 
have believed, that I, the same sentient be- 
ng, who expect a certain order in the future 
phenomena of nature, have already observed 
a certain order in the past. 

Since, then, the belief of our identity is in¬ 
tuitive aiul iiresistible, the only inquiry which 
remains is us to the circumstances in which 
the belief arises. Identity is a relative term. 
It implies, of course, in every instance, 
double observation of some sort. The iden¬ 
tity of our mind is its continuance, as the 
subject of various feelings, or at least (us that 
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which is stiseeptible of various feelines. The 
belief of 14 therefore, can arise oaTy on the 
ronsidenition of its successive phenomena; 
and is indeed involved in the mere consider¬ 
ation of these as successive* 

The knowledge of our mind as a substance, 
and the belief of our identity during succes¬ 
sive feelings, may be considered as the same 
notion, expressed in different words. Our 
identity is the unity and sameness of that 
which thinks and feels,—itself substantially 
unchanged amid the endless vturiety of its 
thoughts and feelings,—capable of existing 
separatelv in all these different states; not 
ceasing therefore when they cease, but inde¬ 
pendent of their transient changes. The 
knowledge of mind, then, as a substance, im¬ 
plying the belief of identity during changes of 
state, cannot be involved 111 any one of these 
separate states; anil, if our feelings merely 
succeeded each other, in the same manner 


volved in die remembrance itself. We re¬ 
member the pBSt,_we feel the present,—we 
beUeve, and cannot but believe, that the re¬ 
memberer of the past existed in that past 
whirii he remembm. The process itself is 
sufficiently simple, however truly wonderful 
one of die feelings may bo which forms the 
most important part of the processfor we 
are not to forged that the remembmnee itself, 
the revealer of the put, is not a past, but a 
present feeling. It is the mind existing for 
the present moment in a particular state, as 
much as any primary and immediate sensation 
is mind existing m a particular state, l^t 
^is state of remembrance, itself a present feel¬ 
ing, should be representative to us of some for¬ 
merfeeling, so as to impress us irresistibly with 
the belief of that former state of the mind, is 
indeed most wonderful; but that it does im¬ 
press us with this belief, is as undeniable as 
the belief itself is irresistible. 


as the moving bodies of a long procession are 
reflected from a mirror, without any vestige 
of them as past, or, consequently, any remem¬ 
brance of their successions, we should be as 
incapable of forming a notion of the sentient 
substance mind, abstracted from the momen- 
taiy sensation, as the mirror itself; though 
we should indeed diifer from the mirror, in 
having what mind only can have, the sensa¬ 
tions themselves, thus rapidly existing and 
perishing. 

But, if it be only on the consideration of 
some past feeling, that the belief of the per¬ 
manent substance mind can arise, it is to the 
principle which recals to us jiast feelings, that 
the belief is ultimately to be traced. We re¬ 
member ;—and in that remembrance is invol¬ 
ved the belief, the source of which we seek. 
It is not merely a jHist feeling that arises to 
us, in what is commonly termed merooiy, but 
a feeling that is recopiizcd by us us ours, in 
that iMist time of which we think,—a feeling, 
therefore, of that mind which now remembers 
what it before saw, perhaps, or heard, or en¬ 
joyed, or suffered. We are told by writers on 
this subject, that it is from a comparison of 
our present. witJi our past consciousness, that 
the belief of our identity in these states aria- 
es; and tliis use of the term comparison, 
which is conimonly applied to a process of a 
different kind, may perhaps mislead you as to 
this simpler process. It is true, indeed, that 
the belief ari.ses from a feeling of the past, 
that is remembered, together with the con- 
sdousiiess of our remembrance os a present 
feeling,—a contenmlation, as it were, of two 
successive states of the mind. Butsthe cora- 
perison is nothing more than this.—It is not 
to be supposed that we discover in the two 
feelings some common quality or proportion, 
as when, in arithmetic or geometry, we com¬ 
pare two numbers, or two r^hw figures; for 
the two feelings may have noriiing common 
except that very belief of identity which is in¬ 


Our faith in our identity, then, as being 
only another form of the faith which we put 
in memory, can be questioned only by those 
who deny all memory, and with memory all 
reasoning of every kind,—who believe only 
the existence of the present moment, and who, 
with respect to everything else, are as incapa¬ 
ble of opposing ur questioning as they are of 
believing. If our memory be unworthy cf 
the faith which we intuitively give to it, as 
that is founded on memory, and therc'fore de¬ 
monstration itself, must equally deceive ns. 
We cannot admit the most rigid demonstra¬ 
tion, or expect it »o be admitted, M-ithout 
having already admitted, intuitively, that iden¬ 
tity, which in words only w'e profess to ques¬ 
tion, and to question which, even in words. 
Is to assert the reality of that which we deny. 

The belief of the identity of self, then, as 
the one permanent subject of the transient 
feelings remembered by us, arises from a law 
of thought, which is essential to the very con¬ 
stitution of the mind. It has accunliiigly all 
the qualities, which I can imagine to be re¬ 
quired by the most rigid scrutiiiizer of our 
principles of intuitive assent. It is universal, 
and immediate, and irresistible. 1 do not be¬ 
lieve, with more confidence, that the half of 
thirty-two is equal to die square of four, than 
I believe, diat /, who computed the square 
of four, am the same with that mind, which 
computes the half of^^ty-two, and asserts 
the equality of the tu^Rmbers. 

This consideration ^ffiof itself derisive of 
the question of identity$%ince, if it be mani¬ 
fest, that there is an universal, immediate, 
and itresistible impression of our identity,'— 
an impression, which cannot be traced to any 
law of thought more simple,—^its truth is es¬ 
tablished by a species of evidence, which 
must be ollowed to be valid, before the lery 
objections can bp put, in which it is profes¬ 
sedly denied every objection, however scep¬ 

tical, involving, as we nave seen, and neees- 
if • 
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mril^ involvings the assertion of some stich 
intuitive proposition, from which alone its 
authoritj, if it have any authority, is derived. 
In endeavourim to move the whole world of 
truth with his lever, there must still be some 
little spot at least, on which the sceptic must be 
content to mt his foot as firmly as others. 
4«( wiv rri, he must still be condemned to 
say with Archimedes; and if we allow no 
resting-place to his foot,—or, even allowing 
him this, if we allow no fulcrum for the in¬ 
strument which he uses, he may contract or 
lengthen his lever at pleasure; but all the 
efforts, which, in such cirrmnstances, he con 
make, will exhibit nothing so striking to those 
by whom the efforts are witnessed, as the la¬ 
borious impotence of him who employs them. 
To deny any first principles of intuitive be¬ 
lief, that ore not themselves to stand in need 
of a demonstration,—which, as a demonstra¬ 
tion, or senes of consecutive propo.sitions. can 
be founded, in its primary evidence, only on 
some ])rinciple of the same kind,—^is indeed 
for such a sceptical mechanic to set his foot 
upon air, rather than on the ground, on which 
nil around him are standing, and to throw 
away the single fulcrum on which his lever 
rests, and from which alone all its power is 
derived. 

The belief of our mental identity, then, we 
may safely conclude, is founded on an essen¬ 
tial principle of our constitution, in conse- 
quenre of which, it is impossible for us to 
consider our successive feelings, without re¬ 
garding them as truly our successive feelings, 
states, or affections of one thinking substance. 
But though the belief of the identity of the 
substance which thinks, is thus established 
on the firmest of all grounds, the very ground, 
us we have seen, on which demonstration it¬ 
self is founded,—even though no particu¬ 
lar fallacy could be traced in the objections 
brought against it, which 1 detailed in my last 
Lecture,—it is still an interesting inquiry, 
in what the fallacy of the objections consists; 
and U»e inquiry is the more interesting, us it 
will lead us to some remarks and distinctions, 
which, I flatter myself, will throw some lig^t 
on the philosophy of all the clianges, materiel 
os well as mental, that ore every moment 
taking place in the univer.<ie. 

The objections brought against the identity 
of tlui mind, from a.pu(iposed incompatibility 
of its diversities of sk^ with sameness of sub¬ 
stance, appear to me biiepcnd on the assump¬ 
tion of a test of idep^, transferred, without 
suffident reason, from the obvious appearances 
of matter to mind, and which, if nuoter be ac¬ 
curately considered, is equally false, too, as ap- 
lied to it. The cause of the transference, 
otvever, from the obvious material appear¬ 
ances, M every natural one,—the same, which 
has included so ouMiy$inBlogi|H, from external 
things, in the language whii.4 wo employ to 
express the intellectad functions. It is with 


the changes of the material substances around 
tis that all onr oiierations, which leave any 
fixed and permanent marks of our agency, are 
immediately concerned. It is indeed only 
through them, that our communication vvith 
other minds can be at all carried on; and it 
is not wonderful, therefore, that, in consider¬ 
ing the nature of change, of every kind, our 
philosophy should be strongly tainted with 
prejudices, derived from the material world, 
the scene of all the immediate and lasting 
changes which'it is in our power to produce. 
How much the mere materialism of our lan¬ 
guage has itself operated in darkening our 
conceptions of the nature of the mind, and of 
its various phenomena, is a question which is 
obviously beyond our power to solve; since 
the solution of it would imply, that the mind 
of the solver was itself free from the influence 
which he traced and described. But of this 
at least, we may be sure, that it is almost im¬ 
possible for us to estimate the influence too 
highly; for we must not think, that its effect 
has been confined to the works of philoso¬ 
phers. It has acted, much more powerfully, 
in the familiar discourse and silent reflections 
of multitudes, that have never had the vanity 
to rank themselves as philosophers,—thus in¬ 
corporating itself, as it were, with the very 
essence of human thought. In that rude state 
of social life, in which languages had their ori¬ 
gin, the inventor of a word probably thought 
of little more than the temporary fucilily which 
it might give to himself and his companions, 
in communicating their mutual wants and 
concerting their roiitual schemes of co-oper¬ 
ation. He was not aware, that with this 
faint and perishing sound, which a slight dif¬ 
ference of breathing produced, he was crea¬ 
ting that which was aftenvards to constitute 
one of the most imperishable of things, and 
to form, in the minds of millions, during 
every future age, a part of the complex les¬ 
son of their intellectual existence,—giving 
rise to lasting systems of opinions, which, 
perhaps, but for the invention of this single 
word, never could have prevailed for a mo¬ 
ment, and modifying sciences, the very ele¬ 
ments of W'hich had not then bepn to exist. 
The inventor of the most barbarous term 
may thus have had an influence on mankind, 
more important than all which the most illus¬ 
trious conqueror could effect by a long life of 
fatigue, and aiudety, and peril, and guilt. Of 
the generalship of Alexander, and the valour 
of his armies,—of all which he suffered, and 
planned, and executed, what permanent ves. 
tiges remain, but in the writings of historians. 

In a very few years, after the termination 
of his dazzling career, every thing on the earth 
was almost as if he had never been. A few 
phrases of Aristotle achieved a much more ex¬ 
tensive and lasting conquest; and are, perhaps 
even at this moment, exercising no small 
sway on the very minds which smile at them 
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with Bcom; and which, in tracinj^ the extent 
of their melancholy influence on the progresa 
of science, in centuries that are past, are un¬ 
conscious that they arc describiiiguid lament¬ 
ing prejudices, of which they are themselves 
still, ui a great measure, the slaves. How 
many truths are there, of which we are igno¬ 
rant, merely because one man lived I 

To return, however, to the objections which 
vre are to consider. Diversity of any kind, 
it is said, is inconsistent with absolute identi¬ 
ty, in any case; and in the mind, which is by 
supposition indivisible, nothing can be added 
to it or taken away, and no internal change can 
take place, in the relative positions and oiTmi- 
ties of parts which it has not. Joy and sor¬ 
row are diflerent in themselves; that which 
is joyful, therefore, and that which is sorrow¬ 
ful, cannot be precisely the same, or diversity 
of any kind might be consistent with absolute 
identity. That the joyful and sorrou’ful mind 
are precisely the same, is not asserted, if the 
sameness be meant to imply sameness of state; 
for it is admitted, that the state of the mind is 
dlifercnt in joy and sorrow; and the only 
question is, whether this difference, to which 
we give the name of difference of state, be in- 
eompatible with complete and absolute same- 
ii.'ss of substance. 

The true key to the sophistry is, as I have 
already said, that it assumes a false test of 
identity, Ixirrowed, indeed, from the obvious 
appearances of the material world, but from 
these obvious a]>pearanccs only. Because di¬ 
versity of any kind seems, in these familiar 
cases, to be inconsistent with absolute identi¬ 
ty, u'c (IraAv hastily the universal conclusion, 
that it is inconsistent with absolute identity 
in any case. Paradoxical os the assertion 
may appear, however, we may yet safely as¬ 
sert, that, not in mind only, but, as we shall 
full], in matter also, some sort of diversity is 
so fur from being inconsistent with absolute 
identity, that there is scarcely a single mo¬ 
ment, if, indeed, there be a single moment, 
in which every atom in the universe is not 
constantly changing the tendencies that form 
its physical character, without the slightest 
alteration of its oivn absolute identity; so that 
the variety of states or tcndciu’ies of the siime 
identical mind, in joy and sorrow, ignoruiicc 
and knowledge, instead of being opposed, as 
you might think, by the general analogy of na¬ 
ture, is in exact huniioiiy with that general 
analogy. It is from our view of matter, un¬ 
questionably, as implying, in all its visible 
chtmges of state, some loss of identity, some ad¬ 
dition or subtraction of particles, or change of 
their form of combination, that the objection, 
with rcsjiect to the identity of the mind, during 
its momentary or lasting changes of state, is de¬ 
rived ; and yet we shall find, that it is only 
when wc consider even matter itself superfici¬ 
ally and-slightly, that wc ascribe the changes 
which take place in it, to circumstances that af¬ 


fect its identity. To view it more profoundly 
and accurately, is to observe, even in matter, 
constant changes of stole, where the identity 
has continued entire, and changes as opposite 
as tiiosc of the mind itself when, at duWnt 
periods, it presents itself in difler»it aspects, 
as sad and cheerful, ignorant and wise, cruel 
and benevolent 

The apparent mystery of the continued 
identity one simple and indivisible mind, 
in all the variety of states of which it is sus¬ 
ceptible, is thus, in a great measure, solved, 
when wc find this union of variety and same¬ 
ness to be the result of a law that is not lim¬ 
ited to our spiritual being, but extends to the 
whole universe, or at least to every thing 
which we know in the universe. It can no 
longer appear to us |)eculiarly wonderful, that 
the mind should exist at different moments 
in opjiosite states, and yet be the same in its 
own absolute nature, when we shall find that 
this compatibility is true of every atom around 
us, as much os of the mind itself. 


LECTUllE XIV. 

CONTINUATION OF THE NEGATIVE EVIDENCE 
OF MENTAL IDENTITY. 

My Lecture yesterday wws, in a great 
mca.sure, employed in illustrating the primary 
evidence of those principles of intuitive as¬ 
sent, to which we traced our belief of the 
identity of the mind as one and permanent, 
in all the variety of its ever-changing affec¬ 
tions. I explained to you, particiiWly with a 
view to that vague and not very luminous con¬ 
troversy, in which Dr Priestly was engaged 
with some philosophers of this part of the 
island, in wriut manner the truth of these in- 
tuitive propositions must be assumed or ad¬ 
mitted by all who reason, even by the wildest 
sceptic who professes to question uiein ; point¬ 
ing out to you, at the same time, the danger 
to which two of the strongest principles ot 
onr constitution, our indolence and our love 
of knowledge, alike expose us,—the danger 
of believing too soon^t we have arrived at 
truths which arc unSjPptible of any minuter 
I analysis. In confor^B, therefore, with the 
caution which this daf»r renders necessary, 
we examined the beliefs our continued iden¬ 
tity ; and we found it to possess the dhitin- 
guishing marks, which I ventured to lay down 
as the three great characters of intuition, that 
it is universal, immediate, and irresistible; 
—so universal, that even the very maniac, 
who coneeives^hat 1ft was yestenay empe¬ 
ror of the moon, believes that he is to-day 
the very person who had yesterday lliat <*m- 
pin-;—so immediate, that we cannot Coii- 
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•idet any two feeling of our mind as succes- which every one must have felt, when he 
live, without instantly considering them as learned, for the first time, the simple physical 
feelings of our mind, that is to say, as states law, that matter is indifferent as to the states 
of one permanent substance;—and so irre- of motion and rest, and that it requires, there- 
sistibie, that even to doubt of our identity, if fore, as much force to destroy completely die 
it were possible for us truly to doubt of it, motion of a body, as to give it that motion 
would be to believe, that our mind, which when at rest. We have not been accustomed 
doubts, is tlwt very mind which has reflected to take into account the effects of firiction, and 
and reasoned on the subject. of atmospherical resistance, in gradually de- 

Ha ving thus stated the positive ground of straying, without the interference of any visi- 
beb'ef in our spiritual identity, I proceeded j ble force, the motion of a ball, which we are 
to consider the negaiive evidence which might conscious of effort in rolling from our hand; 
arise from the confutation of the objections and we think, therefore, that rest is the natu- 
urged against it,—objections drawn from the ral state of a body, and that it is the very mi- 
supposed incompatibility of the changes of our f lire of motion to cease spontaneously. “ De- 
mental affections, with that strict absolute diseit animus sero, quod didicit diu.” It is 
identity of substance, to which nothing can a very just saying of a French writer, that “ if 
have been added, and from M'hich nothing Is not easy to persuade men to put their rca- 
can have been taken away. The test of identity, son in the place of their eyes; and that when, 
which this supposed incompatibility implies, I for example, after a thousand proofs, they are 
stated to be a very false one, transferred from reasonable enough to do their best to believe 
matter to mind, and borrowed, not from a that the planets arc so many opaque, solid, lia- 
philosophical, but from a very superficial view bitable orbs, like our earth, they do not be- 
even of matter itself. If it appear, on a closer lieve it in the same manner as they would 
inquiry, that matter itself, without the slight- have done, if they had never looked upon 
est loss of identity, exists at different mo~ them in another light. There still conies 
roenta, in states which are not merely different back upon their belief something of the first 
but opposite, and exists in an almost infinite notion which they had, that clings to them 
variety of such states, it cannot surely seem with an obstinacy which it requires a conti - 
wonderful, that the mind also should, without nual effort to shako off.”* 
the slightest loss of its identity, exist, at dif- It is, then, because seme substantial loss 
ferent moments, in states that are different or gain does truly take place in the changing 
and opposite. phenomena of the bodies immediately around 

That a superficial view of matter, as it us, to which we are accustomed to pay our 
presents itself to our mere organs of sense, principal attention, that we Icain to regard a 
should lead us to form a different opinion, is, cluuige of state in matter as significant of loss 
however, what might readily be supposed, be- of identity, and to feel, therefore, some be¬ 
cause the anak^ies which that superfcial view sitation in admitting the mental changes of 
presents, are of a kind that seem to mark state to be consistent with absolute sameness 
a loss of identity wherever the state itself is of .substance. Had our obseri-ation of the 
altered. material phenomena been different, there 

In experimental philosophy, and in the ob- viould have been a correspondent difference in 
vious natural phenomena of the material world, our view of the changes of the phenomena of 
whenever a body changes its state, some ad- th' 'nd. 

dition or separation has previously taken place. If, for example, instead of previously gain- 
Thus, water becomes steam by the addition, jng or losing caloric,—as in the constitution of 
and it becomes ice by the loss of a portion of things of wliich we have our present experi- 
that matter of heat which is termed by chy- enee,—the particles of the water had sudden- 
mists caloric; which loss and addition are, of ly assumed the state of vapour on the sounding 
course, inconsistent with tlic notion of also- of a trumpet at a distance, and the state of ice 
lute numerical identity of the corpuscles, in imraediatelyoiitherisingof the sun,—in short, 
the three states of water as a solid, a liquid, if the different changes of state in bodies, by 
and a gaseous vapoui^j^^ercept ion, by which which their physical character for the time 
the mind is metapMEj ally said to acquire seems, in many cases, to be wholly altered, 
knowledge, and forgj^lness, by which it is had occurred without any apparent loss or 
metaphorically said lG lose knoiyledge, have, gain of substance, we should then no longer 
it must be confessed, a very striking analogy have found the same difficulty in admitting 
to these processes of corpuscular loss and the changes of state in mind us consistent 

r 'jii and, since absolute identity seems to with its identity; and the sentient substance, 
inconsistent with a change of state in the which previously existed in a different state, 
one set of phenomena, with which we are might then, on the sounding of a trumpet, 
eunstantly^faniiTar, weefind difficulty in per¬ 
suading ourselves that it is fibt inconsistent 
with a change of state in the other set also. 

It is a difficulty of the same kind as that • Fontrnellr, Plunllte dn Monde*, Conremt. Gine. 
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have been conceived by ui to begin to exist, 
in the state which constitutes that particular 
sensation of hearing, or, on the rising of the 
sun, to exist in that different state which con¬ 
stitutes the sensadon of colour, as readily as 
the material substance, previously existing in 
the form of water, to begin at the some mo¬ 
ment, without any essential or numerical 
change, and consequently with perfect iden¬ 
tity, to exist in the new state of steam, or in 
the state of a crystalline mass, as solid os the 
rock from which it hangs as an icicle, or that 
glitters with its gcinmy covering. 

But it may be said, that the very supposi¬ 
tion which we now make is an nbsiurd one; 
that the mere presence of the sun in the fir- 
manent, at a distance from the water, cannot 
be supposed to convert it into icc, unless the 
water gain or lose something, and consequent¬ 
ly cease to have absolute identity; and that 
the cave, therefore, is of no value, ns illustm- 
ting the compatibility of change of state in our 
various sensations, with unaltered identity of 
the sentient mind. To this I might answer, 
that although the presence of the sun certain¬ 
ly does not operate in the manner supposed, 
—as the sequences of events arc now arran¬ 
ged in the great system of nature,—it is only 
by experience, ana nut by intuition or reason¬ 
ing, we know, that the presence of the sun has 
not the very effect which the separation of ca¬ 
loric now produces, and that there is nothing 
absolute]V more wonderful in (he one cose than 
in the other. If our experience had been the 
reverse of this,—if the cbingcof place of a few 
particles of calorie had not, as now, converted 
Uie liquid vutcr into that solid congeries of 
erystuU which we call ice,—we should then 
have found as little diflieulty in conceiving 
that it should not have this effect, as we now 
iind in adapting our belief to the particular 
series of events winch constitute our present 
exjierience. 

It is not necessary, how'cver, to have re¬ 
course to suppositions of this kind; since the 
system of nature, even according to our pre¬ 
sent experionee of it, furnishes snflicient proof 
of changes as wonderful in the state of bodies 
produced obviously at a distance, and, there¬ 
fore, without any loss or addition which can 
affect their identity. For sufficient evidence 
of this, I need appeal only to the J^ency of 
the celestial gravitation ; that gigantic energy 
of nature which fills the universe, like the im¬ 
mediate presence of the Deity himself,—to 
V hieh, in the immensity of its influence, the 
distances, not from planets to planets merely, 
but from suns to suns, are like those invisible 
spaces between the elements of the bodies a- 
round ns, that seem actual contact to our eyes, 
—and in comparison with which, the powers 
that play their feeble part in the physical 
changes on the surface of our earth, are as in¬ 
considerable as the atoms, on which they ex¬ 


ercise their little dominion, are to the motsy 
ozbs which it wields and directs at vriQ»— 

•* Those mUllMtsaf thehesTeaiL 
Of whidi the lewt fub Godhead h«l nrodtelm'd. 

And thrown the gaser on his knee.”—** Admire 
llie tumult untumultuous. All on wing, 

In motion $11 1 yet whet profound repose. 

What fendd anion, yet no noise {—«s aw'd 
To sllenee by the pressnoe of their Losd."* 

The action of these great planetary bodies 
on each other, it surely cannot be denied, 
leaves their separate identities precisely as 
before; and it is a species of agency, so es¬ 
sential to the magnificent harmony of the sys¬ 
tem, that we cannot conceive it to have Imu 
interrupted for a single moment since the uni¬ 
verse itself was formed. An action, therefore, 
has been constantly taking place on all the 
bodies in the universe, and consequently • 
difference of some sort produced, which 
yet leaves their identities unaffected. But, 
though the identity of the substance of the 
separate orbs is not affected by their mutual 
attractions, the state, or temporary physical 
character, of these orbs, considered individu¬ 
ally as one groat whole, must be affected,—or 
it would be absurd to speak of their mutual 
Hgenev at all; for action implies the sequence 
of a change of some sort, and there can be no 
ac'tion, therefore, where the substances conti¬ 
nue precisely the same, and their state also 
precisely the same, as before the action. Ac¬ 
cordingly, we find, on our own globe, that 
great changes of state, such as form the most 
striking of its regular visible phenomena, are 
produced by this distant operation. The wa¬ 
ters of our ocean, for example, rise and fall, 
end, therefore, must have altered states, or 
physical tendencies, in consequence of which 
they rise and fall, as there is no correspon¬ 
dent addition or subtraction of matter, at re¬ 
gular intervals, which it is in our power to 
predict with infallible accuracy,—^not because 
we can divine any loss of identity in the fluid 
mass,—any intenial change in its elementary 
composition, or the nature and varieties of the 
winds which are to sweep along its surface; 
but because we know well, at wliat hours, and 
in what relative situation, a certain great body, 
at the distance of some hundreds of thousands 
of miles, is to lie passing along the heavens. 

If, then, the mere position of a distant 
heavenly body can the particles of our 
ocean to arrange q^Kselves in a different 
configuration from tnBn which they would 
othenvise have cxisted^nd, therefore, must 
have produced in tlie particles tliat change of 
state, which forces them, as it were, into this 
altered form, without addition to them of any 
thing, or subtraction of any thing,—in short. 
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leaving in tbem the same absolute numer- ditimrs or subtractions of matter, that appear 
ical or corpuscular identity as before,—there to us to constitute these phenomena, tiidy 
surely can be no greriter difficulty, in sup- destroy the corpuscular identity of the sub- 
posing, as in the case before imagined, that stances in which the change takes place; and 
a certain position of the sun might have the change of state is thus considered by ns 
immediately caused the particles of a distant as implying a positive substantial change. But, 
liquid to arrange themselves in the particular when we examine even these phenonaena a 
configuration that constitutes the solid ice, little more deeply, we shall find, that, like the 
—which, though perhaps a more striking great operations of gravitation on the masses 
change of state, would not have been more of the universe, the change, in these also, is 
truly a change of state, than that which it now not a positive change of sub-stance, but is 
unauestianably prodtiees, in modi^nfi; the rise / simply a change of state in a congeries of in- 
or mil of our tides. And, if a distant body j dependent substances, which we term one 
can produce in matter a change of state, with- substance, merely because the spaces, that are 
out affecting its identity, by any addition or really between them, are imperceptible to our 
subtraction, we may surely admit, that the very imperfect organs; the addition or sub- 
presenec of an external body, as in perception, traction of matter being not that which con- 
may, in mind also, produce a change of state, ititutes the new states or tendencies of the 
without affecting its identity; unless, indeed, particles which continue present, but merely 
(which is not Impossible, because nothing is that which gives occasion to those changes of 
impossible to himian folly,) we should be in- .tate or tendency;—as the positions of the 
clitted to reverse our prejudices, and maintain, leavenly bodies do not constitute the phe- 
that matter may be easily conceived to change nomcna of our tides, but merely give occasion 
the affinities or tendencies that form its phy- o that difference of state in the particles of 
sical character, in the partirular circumstances the ocean, in consequence of which they as- 
observed, without any addition or subtraction sume of themselves a different configuration, 
of substance, but tliat some positive addition Man is placed, as it has been truly said, on a 
or subtraction of 8ul)8tance is, notwithstanding, point, between two infinities,—the infinitely 
essential to the simple changes or affections great, and the infinitely little. It may be an 
of the mind. extravagant speculation, to which I have be- 

If the moon were suddenly annihilated, fore alluded,—^but it is not absolutely absurd, 
our earth would still be the same identical to suppose, that, in the unbounded system of 
planet, without the loss or gain of a single nature, there may be hidings, to whose vision 
particle of substance. But the state of this the whole planetary attendants of each sepa- 
plunet, as a whole, atid of every atom of this rate sun, which to us appear to revolve at dis- 
plunet, would l)e instantly altered, in many tances so immense, may yet seem but one 
most important respects,—so completely al- small cohesive mass; in the same manner, as, 
tered, indeed, that not an atom of the mass to those animalculae, whose existence and 
would tend to the other atoms of the mass, successive generations had been altogether un¬ 
in the same manner as before. In like man- known to man, till the microscope created 
ncr, if the light, which now, operating on one them, as it were, to his feeble sight, and which, 
of my organs of sense, causes my mind to ex- perhaps, arc mighty animals compared with 
ist in the state that constitutes the sensation races of beings still more minute, that are 
of a particular colour, were suddenly to van- constantly living in our very presence, and yet 
Ish, the state of my mind would be instantly destined never to be known to us,—those 
changed, though my mind itself, considered bodies, which to us seem one small cohesive 
as a substance, would still continue unaltered, mass, may appear separated by distances, re¬ 
in both cases,—the spiritual, and the ma- latively as great as to us are those of the 
terial,—and in both cases alike,—absolute planets. That light, itself a body, should 
identity, in the strictest sense of tlw term, is pass freely through a miuss of solid crystal, is 
consistent with innumerable diversities. regarded by us as a sort of physical wonder ; 

and yet it is far from impossible, that, between 
In the discussion of t^iij supposed difficulty, the atoms which compose this apparently solid 
I have chosen, for illuv^ion, in the first place, mass, whole nations of living beings maybe 
to consider the ploni^iy attractions, in pre- dwelling, and exercising their mutual works 
ference to those whi/.- occur in the minuter of pence or hostility; while perhaps, if phi- 
changes that ore singly terrestrial; because, losophy can be exercised, in brains of such in- 
in the case of operations at a distance, it is finitesimal. dimensions, in the same manner 
impossible for us not to perceive, that, even os in our coarser oigons, the nature of the 
in matter, a (ffiuige of state is not inconsistent atoms, or distent worlds around them, may 
with complete permanence of absolute cor- be dividing, with endless absurdities, the 
puscular identity; while, in the compositions Ptolemies and Aristotles of the little re- 
or decora]^itions, tbal' occur|PpontuncousIy, publics. We have all so much of the no- 
or by artificial erqieriment, in the physical tare of the inhabitants of Brobdignag, (hat a 
changes on the surface of our earth, the od- supposition of this kind,—which is perhaps 
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truly ia itself not a very one,«-yet 

appears to us much more imprt^ble than it 
le^ is. We smile, as tecomizing our own 
nature, when the Bovereign of that country of 
giants is represented by the most rmfortunate, 
ot rather the most fortunate of all voya^^rs, 
as “ turning to his first minister, who waited 
behind him with a white staff, near as tall as 
the mainmast of the Koya! Sovereign, and ob¬ 
serving how contemptible a thing was human 
grandeur, which could be mimicked by such 
diminutive insects. And yet,'* said he, “ I 
dare engage, tliose creatures have their titles 
and distinctions of honour; they contrive their 
nests and burrows, that they call houses and 
cities; they make a figure in dress and equi¬ 
page ; they love, they fight, they dispute, they 
cheat, they betray.** And we nilly enter into 
the diificully which the satxms of the country, 
who hod all agreed that the new-discoverra 
animal could not have been produced accord¬ 
ing to the regular laws of nature, roust have 
found in giving him a name. “ One of tliem 
seemed to think that I might be an embryo, 
or abortive birth. But this opinion was re¬ 
jected by the other two, who observed my 
limbs to be perfect and finished; and that I 
hud lived several years, os it was manifest from 
iny beanl, the stumiw whereof they plainly 
discovered through a magnifying-gloss. They 
would not allow mo to be a dwarf, because 
my littleness wtts beyond all degrees of com¬ 
parison i for the queen’s favourite dwarf, the 
smallest ever known in that kingdom, was 
near tliirty feet high. After much debate, 
they concluded unanimously, that 1 was only 
relplitm scaltMth, which is interpreted literally 
lusim nalura ; a determination ewictly agree¬ 
able to the modem philosophy of Europe, 
whose professors, dis'iaiiiing the old evasion 
of occult causes, whereby the followers of 
Aristotle endeavoured in vam to disguise their 
ignorance, have invented this wonderful solu¬ 
tion of all difliciiliics, to the unspeakable ad- 
vaneeinont of human knowledge.”* 

W hatever may be thought of speculations 
of this kind, however, with resect to the re¬ 
lative <li8taiice of the atoms of bodies, it is 
not the less certain, that these atoms are se¬ 
parate substances, independent of the other 
siii\ilur or different substances that apparently 
oilherc to them in continuity,—that they are, 
in truth, the only material substances w'hich 
really exist, since the bodies which we term 
masses ore only those very atoms under an¬ 
other name,—uiat they remuin, and cannot 
but remain, identical, amid all the changes 
of chymical composition or decoin^ition,— 
and thiit the change which they suffer, there¬ 
fore, however strikingly their physied char¬ 
acter may be altered for the time, is a change 
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not of suhatenoA, but of Mata i»dy- In the 
case of the fomiMioB of ice, for example, the 
elementary atoms themselveB, which are ell 
that truly exist in nature, are not, a^ cannot 
be, chatig^; but perrieles, which were for¬ 
merly easily aepanble from adjacent parti¬ 
cles, now resist this separation by e consider¬ 
able force. There is a chan^ in their state, 
therefore, since they now exist with a differ¬ 
ent degree of tendracy toward each other,— 
a change, to which the separation of a quan¬ 
tity of caloric may, indeed, have given occa¬ 
sion : but which is to be distinguished from 
that momentary separation itself, since the 
solidity, which ia only another name fur the 
corpuscular resistance, continues after tlie se¬ 
paration is complete, and would continue for 
ever, unless a change of temperature were 
again to restore that former state or tenden¬ 
cy of the particles, in which they were easily 
separable. To him who has learned to con¬ 
sider Inidies as, what they truly are, a multi¬ 
tude of separate and independent corpuscles, 
there is no cliange of identity, end cminot be 
any change of identity, in all the phenomena 
or changes of the universe. The atoms, 
which alone existed, continue as before; and 
all which constitutes the phenomenon, or va. 
rieties of successive phenomena, is a change 
of their place or tendency. 

This corpuscular view of the material uni¬ 
verse,—^which, of course, admits on infinite 
variety of applications, corresponding with the 
infinite variety of its phenomena,—has many 
most striking analogies in that mural universe 
with the phenomena of which we are chiefly 
concerned. Indeed, when we consider any 
of the massiis before us, as deriving all its ai*- 
parent magnitude from a number of sepnnitc 
bodies, of which it is composed,—aii^ one of 
which, individually, would be too minute to 
be distinguishable by ns,—it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible not to think of the similarity w'bich it 
presents to the multitudes of human beings 
that are, as it were, massed together in the 
great nations of the earth ; and in which any 
single individual, if be could be supposed to 
have exercised his powers separately, would 
have been tnily as insignificant as a single 
atom sapnrated from the mass of which it is a 
part* What we call the greatness of a nation 
is nothing more than the union of a number 
of little interests and li ttle passions joincii in 
one common obJjrt to which insignificant 
elements, so womnBll when combined, if we 
could distinctly redi& by analysis, the most 
unrivalled power thallhas ever cominand(>d 
the admiration and envy of the world, it 
would, at first view, run some little risk of 
appearing contemptible. The advantages of 
this Bocid union of mankind, as Kilciitly felt 
at every moment, are unquestionably so infi¬ 
nite in comi^isomfos almost tojink into no¬ 
thing the ocSisional evils to which the aggre¬ 
gation and massing of so many iwwm, when 


* (jutUm’s Trawls, [lart 11. cliap 3. 
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ill directed, may give rise,—though these ter¬ 
rific evils, when they occur, may dwell more 
permanently in the mind;—like the visitations 
of storms and earthquakes, which we remem¬ 
ber for evCT, while, with a sort of thankless 
forgetfulness, we scarcely think of tlie calm 
beauty and regularity with which season after 
season passes over us. The rock which, de¬ 
scending from the top of a mountain, lays waste 
whatever it meets in its progress, and to at¬ 
tempt to stop which, while its short career 
lasts, would be almost like instant annihila¬ 
tion, derives this ovenvhelmiiig force from an 
infinite number of independent corpuscles, any 
one of which, if it had fallen singly, would have 
been for less destructive than the flutter of an 
insect's wing; and that tymnnical power of a 
single man, before which, in unhappy ages of 
successful oppression, the earth has so often 
trembled,—as before some power of darkness, 
endowed with more than human sway,—has 
derived its irresistible might, not from powers 
included in itself,—^which, in reference to the 
objects achieved by it, would have been feeble 
indeed,—^but from the united powers of beings 
still feebler, who were trembling while tlieyex- 
ecuted commands to which themselves done 
gave omnipotence. 

To this <»rpusciilar view, however, though 
it is unquestionably the sort of view to which, 
in mu' ultimate physical inquiries into the phe¬ 
nomena of matter, we must come, you may, 
perhaps, not be sufficiently accustomed, to en¬ 
ter fidly into the reasoning on the subject. 
It will probably be less difficult for you, if we 
take rather, as an illustration, the simpler case 
of impulse; iti which the Iwdies aifecting each 
other are not, as in chymistry, indistinguish¬ 
able corpuscles, but masses, clearly defined, 
and easily perceptible. 

1 need not, of course, repeat the arguments 
formerly stated, to prove that attraction, how¬ 
ever general it may be us a law of mutter at 
all visible distances, does not continue, but 
gives place to an opposite tendency at those 
smaller distances which we are unable to per¬ 
ceive with our weak organs, and which we 
learn to estimate only by effects that are in¬ 
consistent with absolute contact;—for exam 
pie, by the well-known fact of the oompres- 
sibility of bodies, which could not take place 
if their particles were already in contact, and 
which, by the continually increasing resistance 
to the compressing forSf ^t would bring the 
corpuscles nearer, showj^nat there is, at dif¬ 
ferent degrees of neuf ^jss, a tendency con¬ 
tinuing to operate wlfth is the very reverse 
of attraction. There is, therefore, every rea¬ 
son to believe,—since repulsion, as the fact 
of foreible compression shows, takes place 
while the particles of bodies are still at a cer¬ 
tain distance,—'that the motion produced in 
one body b^ani^tlier, and ascrii^d to imme¬ 
diate impulse, is pnxluced, withrmt actual con¬ 
tact, by this mataal lepu^ion, as it is called. 


of the bodies when brought within a certain 
invisible degree of vicinity to each other; or, 
in other words,—for repulsion means nothing 
more mysterious than this simple fact,—the 
tendency which bodies, in certain relative po¬ 
sitions of apparent but not actual contact, 
have to lly off from each other with certain 
degrees of velocity, as, in certain other rela¬ 
tive positions, of ^tinguishable distance, they 
have a tendency to approach each other. 
This repulsion, or tendency from each other 
at one point of nearness, is of itself as easy to 
be conceived, as that attraction, or tendency 
toward each other at other points of distance 
to which we give the name of gravitation; 
and it is only from ottr greater familiarity with 
the one, as operating at distances which are 
visible, while die other,—except in a few coses, 
such as those of magnetism and electricity,— 
operates only at distruices which arc imper¬ 
ceptible to us, that wc feel a little more diffi¬ 
culty in admitting the repulsion than the at¬ 
traction of matter. There is, then,—how¬ 
ever universal graritation may seem, when 
wc think only of perceptible distances,—a 
certain point of near approach, before actual 
contact, at which gravitation ceases; and, be¬ 
yond thi.s point, the tendency of bodies to¬ 
ward each other is converted, as the force ne¬ 
cessary to compress them evidently shows, 
into a tendency from each other; both ten¬ 
dencies, indeed, being inexplicable, hut the 
one in no respect more so than the other. 

For this apparent digression, on a point of ge¬ 
neral physics, I make no apology, as it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary for illustrating the particular 
case to which I am to proceed. The considera¬ 
tion of it requires, what the whole of this discus¬ 
sion, indeed, has already required from you, 
no small exercise of patient attention; but 1 
trust that 1 sufficiently prepared you for this, 
in a former Lecture, when 1 stated the im¬ 
portance of such attention, not mertly in re¬ 
lation to the subject considered at tlio time, 
but as n part of your mental discipline, and 
the advantage which might thus be derived 
to your intellectual character, from the very 
difficulties which the subject presents. It is 
in philosophy, ns in many a fairy talc. The 
obstacles which the hero encounters, are not 
progressively greater and greater; but his 
most difficult achievements are often at the 
very commencement of his career. He be¬ 
gins, perhaps, with attacking the castle of 
some enchanter, and has to force his way, un¬ 
assisted, through the griffins and dragons that 
oppose his entrance. He finishes the adventwe 
with the death of the magician, and strips 
I him of some ring, or other talisman, which 
renders his subsequent adventures compara¬ 
tively easy and secure. I cannot venture to 
say, indeed, that a perfect acquaintance with 
the difficulties of the present question, and of 
some of the late questions which have en¬ 
gaged us, will be such a talisman to you, in 
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f our future oareer of intellectual science, 
iut I may safely say, that the habit of atten¬ 
tive thought, which the consideration of sub¬ 
jects so abstract, necessarily produces, in those 
who are not ton indolent to give attention to 
them, or too indifferent to feel interest in 
them, is more tndy valuable than any talis¬ 
man of which accident or force might deprive 
you. The magic with wluch this endows you, 
is not attached to a ring, or a gem, or any 
thing external; it lives, and lives for ever, in 
the very essence of your minds. 

When a billiurd-bnll, on being .struck, ap¬ 
proaches another, which is at rest, it soon ar¬ 
rives at the point of seeming, hut not actual 
contact, at which their mutual attraction 
ceases, and the force which it has acquired 
still carrying it on, it passes this bounding 

K oint and arrives at a point at which repulsion 
as already begun. Accordingly the body, for¬ 
merly at rest, now flies off on a principle pre¬ 
cisely similar (though the mere direction be 
opposite,) to that by which the same ball, if 
dn)pped from a hand that supported it, would, 
without the actual impulse of any body, have 
quitted its state of rest, as in the present case, 
and have gruvitute<l, or, which is the same 
thing, have moved of itself toward the earth. 

Before the first ball, which you will, per¬ 
haps, more easily remember by the name, A, 
arrived so very near to the second ball U, as 
to have come within the sphere of their mu¬ 
tual repulsion, this second ball was at rest, 
that is to say, it had no tendency to move in 
any direction. This .state of rest, however, is 
only one of the many states in whicli a body 
may exist; ami if, which must surely be al¬ 
lowed, a bmly htiving a tendeney to continued 
motion, be in a different state from one which 
has no such tendency, this change of state im- 1 
plying, it must be remarked, not even the 
slightest loss of identity, has been produced 
in the body H, by the mere vicinity of the 
body A. for the sake of illustration, let us 
now suppose this body A to be hot or lumi¬ 
nous. It will still, as before, produce the new 
state of tendency to motion, in B, when 
it arrives within the limits of their sphere 
of repulsion. Is it less conceivable, then, 
that the mere presence of this hot or lu¬ 
minous body should produce the new sen- 
Butiem of warmth, or of colour, which arc 
different states of the sentient mind, vvitliouY 
affecting in the slightest degree the identity of 
the mind itself, than that it should produce, 
without any loss of absolute identity, in the 
body B, an immediate tendency, in tliat body, 
to move along with a certain velocity, a state 
as different from that in which it remains at 
rest, as the sensation of warmth, which is one 
state of the mind, is different from the sensa¬ 
tion of colour, which is another state of the 
mind ? Nor does the parallel end here ; for, 
since a body at rest, acquiring a tendency to 
begin motion in one patticular direction, ns, 


for example, to move north, must be in a dif¬ 
ferent state from that in which it would have 
been, if it had acquired an instant tendency 
to move TO.st, or in any other direction; and 
the direction once liemn, being the samc,Biiica 
a body having a tendency to move with one 
velocity, must, at every moment of its pro¬ 
gress, be in a different state from that in 
which it has a tendency to move with a dif¬ 
ferent velocity,—it is evident, that the mere 
presence of a body may produce, in a second 
body, according to the difference of their po¬ 
sitions and relative magnitudes, a variety of 
states, that, when all the varieties of direction 
and all the varieties of velocity are estimated 
together, maybe considered as infinite—equal, 
at least in number, to the different states of 
which the mind is susceptible, in its almost 
infinite variety of feelings; and all this with¬ 
out any essential change that can affect the 
identity of the quiescent or moving Imdy. or 
any essential change that can affect the iden¬ 
tity of the mind. 

I am aware, that, when you consider, for 
the first time, this assertion of an infinite vii- 
rii'ty of states, corresponding with all the iii- 
nuinerahle varieties of direction and velocity, 
in the tcndcrieies of a simple billiard ball, 
which, ill the various circumstances supposed, 
appears to us precisely the same, in all its 
sensible qualities, you may be apt to ronceivc, 
that the assertion must be founded on a mis- 
take, and, from the influence of former prejii- 
diee, may be inclined to think, that, when it 
cxliibits a tendency to begin to move east at 
one time, and, at another time, a beginning 
tendeney to move north, thia does niit arise 
from any difference of state in itself, but from 
Its being merely earned along by the first liall, 
which was itself previously moving in one or 
other of these particular lines of direction. 
YY’heii the elasticbilliard-lKill, however, bounds 
away from the ball nhirh strikes it, this sup¬ 
position is manifestly inapplicable ;—and, in 
all cases, it is the influence only of fonner 
prejudice which can lead you to this ojiinion, 
—the influence of that prejudice, by which 
you may have been accustomed to consider 
impulse, not os inducing a tendency to mo¬ 
tion at some little distance, but ns involving 
the necessity of actual contact To destroy 
this prejutiiee, a very little reflection on the 
phenomena of elastic bodies, in their shocks 
and mutual rctrocesl||g|H is surely all that 
can be requisite ; and motion of B, and 
consequently its tciidelK to motion, have 
begun, without contact qf^, us it aftrn^ tirds 
continues while A, the emetic body which 
stnick it, is moving back in an opposite di¬ 
rection, it could not be by merhanieiil trusion, 
as carried along by A, which is still at some 
points of distance from it w hen it.s motion be¬ 
gins, and at still greatet distance the longer 
the motion confinues, that B has Assumed 
any one of its variety of states,—that, for ex- 
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ample, in which, In one case, it tends to I to itself, if its states or tendencies al^, and 
move east, in another case to move north ; in I not its substantial identity, be considers, than 
one case to move mpidly, in another slowly. I the minds perhaps of any two human beings, at 
To say that the body actjuiirs this new ten-1 the same moment. But still, as we have seen, 
dency b^use it is impelled, is only to a^' 'even from the analogy of the material work!, 
that it is impelled Iwcause it is impelled. It is an which was supposed to furnish a powerful 
equity idle use oflanKuage, to affirm,—as if a oluection, it is no ailment against the ab- 
word could obviatt: the difficulty instead of sofute identity of the mind, that it exists in 
merely stating it,—^that A, in communicating different states, however opposite, any more 
a different tendency to B, which was bdbre than it is ait argument against the absolute 
at rest, does this by a principle or power of identity of a bodiy, that it, at one moment, 
repulsion; for this, as 1 have said, is merely to has a tendency to ecie particular motion, 
state, in a single word, the regularity, in cer* —at another moment a tendency to a dif- 
tain circumstances, of the very fact asserted, ferent motion,—and at another moment, no 
The different tendencies of 13, and conse- tendency whatever to motion of any kind; 
qiieiitly the different states in which B ex- since, in all these cases, as much as in the 
ists—are not the less different, in whatever varying affections of the mind, there is a 
manner the difference may have been protlu- change of state, with absolute identity of 


red, or by whatever word, or combination 
of words, the difference may be expressed. 
There is no magic in the phrase, principle q/j 
rejmUion or power of repulsion, which can ren¬ 
der the same, states or tendencies tliat are in 
themselves opposite;—fur, as far as we un¬ 
derstand the phrase, it expresses nothing more 
than the invariableness of the simple fact, 
that, in certain circumstances of relative posi¬ 
tion, bodies have a tendency to fly off from 
each other, as, in certain other circumstances 
of relative position, which constitute the phe- 
iiumeiia of gravitation, they have a tendency 
to approach. WhntevtT ternt we may em¬ 
ploy to denote it, it is still a physical fact, that, 
at a certain point of near and seemingly close 
approach of another mass, a body, which was 
Itcfure in a state of rest, acquires immediately 
a tendency to fly off in different directions, 
and with different velocities atdifferent times, 
and consequently, that, if the tendency to be¬ 
gin or to continue motion in one direction, 
and with one velocity, be a state diiferent 
from that which constitutes the tendency to 
begin or to continue motion in another direc¬ 
tion, and with another velocity, the ball B, 
ill these different circumstances, however iden¬ 
tical it may be in substance, exists in tivo dif¬ 
ferent states ; or all states, however different, 
may be said to be the same. 

It may be admitted, then, tliat the fet ling 
of rapture is a state of minil completely diN 
ferent from that which constitutes the feeling 
of agony; that the sensation of the fragrance 
of a ruse has no rcscmbiancc to our concep¬ 
tion of a sphere ecpiiluteral triangle ; 

and that, in geiipJp|^l those thoughts and 
emotions, whieli,-Aore truly than the mere 
union of the imnAtal spirit within ns with 
the body which itfanimates,—may be said to 
constitute life, 

*• Hope, snil Joy. fair Plcasure'n tmtiing train,— 
Hate, fear, ami OrWt, the lauuiy of 

these, ^ they prevail, in* different hours, 
rciuksr the some iudivuluul mind mure unhke 


substance. 


LECTUHE XV. 

THE NEGATIVE EVIDENCE OF MENTAL IDEN¬ 
TITY CONTINUED ; Ol’INION OF Mil I.OCKE 
RF.SI'KCTING IDENTITY; SOURCE OF HIS PAR¬ 
ADOX ON THIS SUBJECT ; AND REFLECTIONS 
SUGGESTED BY IT. 

My last Lecture, Gentlemen, was employ¬ 
ed in considering the general objection to 
the identity of the mind, drawn from the con¬ 
trasts of its momentary feelings,—an objection 
founded on the supposed incompatibility of 
diversity of any kind with strict and absolute 
identity. After the very full exainiimtion 
which it received, it is unnecessary to dwell 
at any length on the other objection, drawn 
from changes of general churacter, in the same 
individual, at different periods of life, or iu 
different circumstances of fortune; since pre¬ 
cisely the same arguments, from the general 
analogy of nature, which disprove the sup¬ 
posed inromputibility in the one case, dis¬ 
prove it also in the other. Even matter it¬ 
self, we have seen, may, without the slightest 
alteration of its identity, exist in an almost in¬ 
finite variety of states; having, in some of these 
states, qualities precisely the reverse of those 
which it exhibited in other states, attracting 
what it repelled, repelling what it attracted; 
and it surely is not more wonderful, therefore, 
that the same identical mind, also, should, in 
relation to the same objects, in different cir¬ 
cumstances, be susceptible of an almost infi¬ 
nite variety of affections,—approving, disap¬ 
proving, choosing, repenting. If we knew 
nothing mure of the relations of two hiiliard- 
lialls to each other, than the phenomena which 
they exhibit in the moment of their mutual 
percussion, when they laivc been forced, with¬ 
in a curtain degree of close vicinity, by the iin-> 
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pciling stroke, \re should regurd tbeni, from 
their instant reciprocal rraulsion, as having a 
natural tendency to fly off from each other; 
and, in the state in which they then exist, 
there is no question that such is their tenden¬ 
cy—a tendency, which, in these circumstances, 
may be regaraed as their genuine physical 
character. Yet we have only to ima^ne the 
two balls placed at a distance from each other 
like that of the remotest planet from the sun ; 
and in traversing the whole wide void that 
intervenes, what a different physical charac¬ 
ter would they exhibit, in their accelerating 
tendency towa rd each other, as if their very na¬ 
ture were lastingly changed? If there arc, 
then, such opposite tendencies in the some 
bodies, without any loss of identity, why may 
not the same minds also have their opposite 
tendencies, when, in like manner, removed, 
as it were, into circumstances that are differ¬ 
ent, loving, perhaps, what they hated before, 
and hating what they loved ? If the change of 
state be not temporary, but permanent, the 
resulting affections may well be supposed to 
be permanently different; and, indeed, if they 
be different at uU, cannot but be permanently 
different, like the altered state. It is as little 
V'onderful, therefora, when any lasting change 
of circumstances is taken into account, that 
the same individutd should no longer exhibit 
Uie same intcllectiml and moral appearances, 
as that matter, in its different states, should 
no longer exhibit the same obvious phenome¬ 
na ; attracting, perhaps, the very bodies which 
it before repelled, and repelling the very 
bodies which it before attracted, and attract¬ 
ing and repelling with differences of force, 
and consequent differences of velocity in the 
bodies around, the varieties of which it would 
require all the powers of our arithmetic to 
compute. 

When we observe, then, in a mind, which 
w'c have long known and valued, any marks of 
altered chanicter,—when for example, in one, 
who, by the favour, or rather by the cruelty, 
of Fortune, has been raised, from a situation 
comparatively humble, to sudden distinctions 
of power and opulence, wc see the neglect of 
all those virtues, the wider opportunity of ex¬ 
ercising which seemed to him formerly the 
chief, or even the only advantage that render¬ 
ed such distinctions desirable,—the same fri¬ 
volous vanity rvhich before appeared to him 
ridiculous in others, and the same contemp¬ 
tuous insolence of pride which before appear¬ 
ed to him contemptible,—a craving and impa¬ 
tient desire of greater wealth, merely because 
he hiLs no longer any use to make of it, unless, 
indeed, that it has become more necessary to 
his avarice than it ever was before to his 
want,—and a gay and scornful indifference 
to miseries, that arc still sometimes able to 
force themselves upon his view, the relief 
of which, that once seemed to him so glorious 
a privilege, would now not require of him 


even the scanty merit of lacriflcing a single 
superfluityWhen wo perceive Uus contrast 
and almost say within ounelves. Is this the 
same being? we should remember tint the 
influence of fortune is not confined to the 
mere tipping, whkdi it gives or takes away 
—that it operates within as much os without 
—and that, accordingly, in the case now ima¬ 
gined by us, the new external circumstances 
have been gradually modifying the mind, in the 
same manner as new external circumstances 
of a different kind modify the bodies which 
happen to be placed in them,—not affect¬ 
ing their identity, but altering their state; 
and that, if we could distinguish, as accurate¬ 
ly, the series of changes which take place in 
mind, as we can distinguish those which 
take place in matter, we should not be more 
astonished, that, in circumstances of rare and 
uiiliappy occurrence, a disposition once apfia- 
rently generous is gencroiu no more, than 
we are to observe a body, attracted to another 
body, at one distanci*, and afterw'ords repelled 
from it, in consequence merely of a cluinge of 
their mutual position,—a change so very slight 
as to be altogether undistinguishabie by our 
senses. 

1 have dwelt on this question at much 
greater length than I should otherwise have 
done, however interesting it truly is as a ques¬ 
tion of metaphysics, because I was anxious to 
obviate a prejudice which is very closely ctm- 
nected with this point, and which, most unfor¬ 
tunately for the progress of the Philosophy 
of Mind, has given a wrong bias to the spe¬ 
culations of many very enlightened men. 
No one, I am aivaie, can be so sincerely scep¬ 
tical as to doubt, even for a moment, his own 
identity, as one continued sentient beii^, 
whatever ingenious sophistry he may urg(‘ in 
support of the paradox which he professes to 
hold. But still, while tlte com[>atibility of 
diversity with absolute identity, as now ex- 
phuned to you, was but obscurely felt,—« 
compatibility which, to the best of my remem¬ 
brance, no writer, with whom 1 am acquainted, 
has attempted to illustrate,—the dimculty of 
reconciling the growth or decay of knowledge, 
and all the successive contrasts or changes of 
feeling, which our sensations, thoughts, emo¬ 
tions, exhibit, with the permanent indivisible 
unity of the same sentient principle, has been 
sufficient, in many cqges, to produce a vague 
and almost uncunsciiraKlhdency to material¬ 
ism, in minds that woHSnot otherwise have 
been easily led away bj^^prstem so illusive; 
and, where it has notproSced this full effect, 
it has at least produced a mdcncy, in many 
cases, to encumber the simple theory of the 
mental phenomena with false and unnecessary 
hypotheses, veiy much akin to those of absolute 
materialism. Without this absolute material¬ 
ism, mind must still bereft, indeed, as the ul¬ 
timate subject of sensation, and the"ifficulty 
truly remains the same ; but it is contrived to 
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complicate, ai much as possible, the corpo-1 that are almost infinite. we have once 
real part rf the process, which precedes this I obtained a clear view of this compatibility, aa 
ultinaate mental part, by the introduction of independent of any additions or subtractions 

phantasms, or other shadowy films, animal of substance, we shall no longer be led to con- 

spirits, vibnttiuiicles, oi other sensorial mo* I vert our simple mental operations into long 
tions, that a wider room may thus be left for | continued processes, of which the last links 
a pby of dianges, and the difficulty of ac- only are mental and the preceding imaginaiy 
counting for the diversity of sensations be less links corporeal; as if the introduction of all 
felt, when it is to be divided among so many this play of hypotheses were necessary for 
substances in almost constant motion; while saving that identity of mind, which we are 
the attention is, at the same time, led away perhaps unwilling to abandon altogether; for 
from the immediate mental change, in which it will tlien appear to us not more wonderful, 
alone the supposed difficulty consists, to the that the mind, without the slightest loss of 
mere corpuscular changes, in which there is identity, should at one moment begin to exist 
no supposed difficulty. in the state which constitutes the sensation of 

It is a general law of our internal, as well the fragrance of arose, and at another moment 


as of our external perceptions, that we distin- 
uish most readily what is least complicated, 
n a chorus of many voices, a single discordant 
voice may escape even a nice discriminator 
of musical soumls, who would have detected 
instantly the slightest deviation from the me¬ 
lody of a simple air. A juggler, when he 
wishes to withdraw u single curd, is careful to 
present to us many; and, though the card 
which he withdraws is truly before our eyes 
at the very moment at which he separates it 
from the |)ttck, wc do not discover the quick 
motion which separates it, however suspi¬ 
ciously rvatchful we may be, because our 
vigilance of attention is distracted by the num- 
lH>r of cards which he suifers to remain. It 
is not because the card which he removes is 
not before us, then, that we do not observe 
the removal of it, but bewmse it is only one 
of many that are before us. It is precisely 
the same in those complicated matcnol pro¬ 
cesses, with which some theorists encumber 
the simple phenomena of the mind. The dif¬ 
ficulty which seems, to them, to attend any 
diversity whatever in a substance that is iden¬ 
tical, simple, indivisible, and incapable of addi¬ 
tion or sulitraetion, remains, indeed, ultimately 
in all its force, and would strike us eqiuilly, 
if this supposed difficulty were to be consider¬ 
ed alone. But many hypothetical vibrations, 
or other motions, are given to our considera¬ 
tion at the same moincnt, that gliuicc upon 
our inentul view like the ra])i(l movements of 
the juggler’s hand. We, therefore, do not 
feel so ])ainfully as before, a difficulty which 
occupies our attention only m part; and, in 
our feeble estimation of things, to render a 
difficulty less visilil^^us, is almost like a 
diminution of the dv^lty itself. 

For obviating thj£tendency to materialism, 
or to what may ^ considered almost as a 
species of semi-miterialism in Uic physiology 
of the mind, it is of no small consequence to 
have accurate views of the nature of our men- 
tal identity. Above all, it is of importance, 
that we should be sufficiently impressed with 
the convj^ion, thatahiolute identity, &r from 
toeluding every sort of diversity, is perfectly 
compatible, as we have seen, with diversities 


should begin to exist in the state which con¬ 
stitutes the sensation of the sound of a flute, 
or in the opposite states of love and hate, rap¬ 
ture and agony,—than that the same body, 
without the slightest change of its identity, 
should exist, at one moment, in the state 
which constitutes the tendency to approach 
another body, and at another moment in the 
opposite state which constitutes the tendency 
to lly from it, or that, with the same absolute 
identity, it should exist, at different moments, 
in the different states which constitute the 
tendencies to begin motion in direi-tions that 
are at right angles to each other, so us to be- 
gin to move in the one ease north, in tlic 
other cast, and to continue this motion, at 
time with one velocity, at other times 
with other velocities, and eousequently, with 
other tendeniies to motion that are infinite, 
or almost infinite. 

With these remarks, I conclude what ap¬ 
pears to me to be the most accurate view of 
the question of our personal, or, as I have 
rather chosen to term it, our mental identity. 
We have seen, that the belief of this arises, 
not from any inference of reasoning, but from 
a principle of intuitive assent, operating uni¬ 
versally, immediately, irresistibly, and there¬ 
fore justly to be regarded as essential to our 
constitution,—a principle exactly of the same 
kind as those to which reasoning itself must 
ultimately be traced, and from which alone 
its consecutive series of propositions can de¬ 
rive any authority. We have seen tliat this 
belief, though intuitive, is not involved in any 
one of our separate feelings, which, consider, 
ed merely as present, might succeed each 
other, in endless variety, without affording 
any notion of a sentient being, more perma¬ 
nent than the sensation itself; but that it ari¬ 
ses, on the consideration of our feelings as 
successive, in the same manner as our belief 
of proportion, or relation in general, arises, 
not from the conception of one of the related 
objects or ideas, but only uftei* the previous 
conception of both the relative and the cor- 
relative •, or rather, that the belief of identity 
does not arise as subsequent, but is involved 
in the very remembrance which allows us to 
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consider our feelings as successive; since it: is which is much harder to be dom-^leaeimg 
impossible for us to regard them as successive also, as much as it is possible for any thing' 
without regarding tliem as feelings of our sen- to lessen, the strong conviction, which we 
tient self;—not flowing, therefore, from ex- feel, that we are ourselves unerring.—The 
perience or reasoning, but essential to these, first, and most instructive lesson, which mu?! 
and necessarily implied in them,—since there can receive, when he is capable of reflection, 
can be no result of experience, but to the is to think for himself; the second, without 
mind which remembers that it 1ms previously which the first would be comparatively of 
observed, and no reasoning but to the mind little value, is to reject, in himself, that infid* 
which remembers that it has felt the truth of libility which he rmects in others, 
some proposition, from which the truth of its The opinion of Lodce, with respect to per- 
prcsent conclusion is derived. In addition to sonal identity, is, that it consists in conscious- 
this positive evidence of our identity, we have ness alone; by which term, in its reference 
seen that the strongest objections which we to the past, he can mean nothing more than 
could imagine to be urged against it, arc, as perfect memory. As ikr back as we are con- 
might have been expected, sophistical, in the scious, or remember; so for, and no farther, 
false test of identi^ which they assume,— he says, are we the same persons. In short, 
that the contrasts of momentary feeling, and what we do not remember, we, as persons, 
even the more pcrmaiteut alterations of gen- strictly speaking, never did. The identity 
eral cliaracter, in the same individual, afford of that wnich remembers, and which is surely 
no valid argument against it; since, not in independent of the remembrance itself, is thus 
mind only, but in matter also,—(from a su- made to consist in the remembrance, that is 
perfieiai and partial view of the phenomena of confessedly fugitive; and, as if that every pos- 
which tlie supposed objections ore derived,) sible inconsistency might be crowded together 
—the most complete identity of substance, in this single doctrine, the same philosopher, 
without addition of anything, or subtraction who holds, that our personal identity consists 
of any thing, is compatible with an infinite in consciousifbss, is one of die most strenuous 
diversity of states. opponents of the doctrine, that the soul al- 

1 cannot quit the subject of identity, how- ways thinks, or is conscious ; so that, in this 
ever,—tliough, from my belief of its impor- interval of thought, from consciousness to 
tance, I may already, perhaps, have dwelt up- consciousness,—since that which is essential 
on it too long,—without giving you some to identity is, by supposition, suspended, the 
slight account of the very strange opinions of same identic^ soul, as fur as individual per- 
Mx Locke on the subject. I do this, both sonality is concerned, is not the same iden- 
becau.se some notice is due to the paradoxes, tical soul, but exists when it does not exist, 
—even though they be erroneous,—of so il- There is another consequence of this doc- 

lustrious a man, and bciaiuse I conceive it to trine,” says Dr Reid, “ which follows no less 
be of great adv'ariti^c, to point out to you oc- necessarily, though Mr Locke probably did 
CBsioTiidly the illusions which have liecn able not see it. It is that a man may be, and at 
to obscure the discernment of those bright the same time not be, the person that did a 
spirits which nature sometimes, though spa- particular action. 

ringly, grants, to adorn at least that intcllec- Suppose a brave Officer to have been 
tual gloom, which even they cannot irradiate; flogged when a hoy at school, for robbing an 
that, in their path of glory, seem to move orchard, to have taken a standard from the 
along the heavens by their own independent enemy in his first campaign, and to have been 
light, as if almost unconscious of the darkness made a General in advanced life : Suppose 
below, but cannot exist there for a moment,,Lyi^ which must be admitted to be possible, 
without shedding, on the feeble and doubtful [ tnawhen he took the standard, he was con- 
throngs beneath, some faint beams of their scious of his having been flogged at school; 
own incommunicable lustre. It is chiefly, as and that, when made a General, he was con- 
roiinectcd with these eminent names, tiiat fal- scious of his taking the standard, hut hud ah- 
lacy itself becomes instructive, when simply soliitely lost the consciousness of his flogging 
exhibited,—if this only be done, not from any These things beHu^iipposed, it follows 
wish to disparage merits that are far above From Mr Locke’s dooHp, that he who w’ns 
the impotence of such attempts, but with all flogged at school is th^wne person who took 
the veneration which is due to human excel- the standard; and that N^ho took the staii- 
leiice, united as it must ever be to human im- dard is the same person was made a Ge- 
pcrfection. “ Even the errors of great men,” neral. Whence it follow^ if there be any 
It has been said, “ arc fruitful of truths;” and truth in logic, that the General is the same 
thoughtheywxre to be attended with no other person with him who was flogged at school, 
advantage, this one at least they must al- But the General’s consciousness does not 
ways have, that they teach us how very pos- reach so far back as hk flogging; therefore, 
sible it is for man to err; thus lessening at according to MrgLockea doctrine,-ke is not 
once our tendency to slavish acquiescence in the person who was flagged. Therefore the 
the unexamined opinions of others, and,— j leiieral is, and at the same time is not, the 
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*amc p«rson with him who was flo^d at Such Is the doctrine of a philosopher, whose 
setiool.”* intellectaal excellence was unquestionably of 

But it is need! ..'88 to deduce consequenoes the highest rank, and whose powers might be 
from this very stnmge paradox; since its considered as entitling him to exemption, at 
author hunself has done this, most freely and least, from those gross errors which far weak- 
fully, and often with an air of pleasantry, that er understandings are capable of discovering, 
but for the place in which we find it, as form- if even this humble relative privilege had not 
ing a part of a grave methodical essay on the been too great for man. He contends, that 
understanding, would almo.st lead us to thinly our remembrance of having done a certain 
tliat he was himself smiling, in secret, at his action, is not merely to us, the rcmemlierers, 
own doctrine, and propounding it with the the evidence by which we believe that we 
same mock solemnity with which the disco- were the persons who did it, but is the very 
verer of Isiputa has revealed to us all the se- ciicumstmcc that makes us personally to have 
crets of tin: philosophy of that islund of phJJo-1 done it,—a doctrine, which, if the word per- 
sophers. son were to be understood in the slightest dc- 

He allows it to follow, from his doctrine, gree in its common aereptation, would involve, 
that, if we remembered at night, and never as has been justly said, an absurdity as great 
but at night, one set of the events of our life; as if it had been affirmed, that our Indief of 
as, fur instance, those which happened five the creation of the world actually made it to 
years ago; and never, but in the day time, have been created. 

that difierent set of events u’hich happened If we could suppose Mr Loeke to have 
six years ago ; this “ day and night man,” to never thought on the subject of personal 
use his own phrase, would be two as distinct identity, tilt this strange doctrine, and its 
persons as Socrates and Plato ; and, in short, consequences, were stated to him by another, 
that we ore truly as many persons as we have, it may almost be taken for granted, that he 
or cun be supposed to have at different times, would not have failed instantly to discover its 
separate and distinct remombraflees of differ- absurdity, as a mere verbal paradox; and, 
ent series of events. In this case, indeed, he yet, after much reflection on the subject, he 
makes a distinction of the visible man, who is does not perceive that very absurdity, which 
the same, and of the person who is different, he would have discovered, but for reflection. 

“ But yet possibly, it will still be objected,*’ Such is the strange nature of our intellectual 
he says, “ suppose I wholly lose the memory constitution. The very functions, that, in 
of some parts of my life, beyond a }>os6ibility of their daily and hourly exercise, save us from 
retrieving them, so that perhaps I shall never innumerable errors, sometimes lend us into 
be conscious of them again; yet am 1 not the errors, which, but for them, we might have 
same person that did those actions, had those avoided. The f«hiIo.sopher is like a well arm- 
thoughts that I once was conscious of, though ed and practised warrior, who, in his hcitnet 
1 have now forgot them ? To w'hich 1 an- and coat of mail, goes to the combat with 
swer, that we must here take notice what the surer means of victory than the ill-disciplined 
word 7 is applied to; which, in this case, is and defenceless mob around him, but who 
the man only. And tlte same man being pre- may yet sometimes fall where others would 
Slimed to be the same person, 7 is easily here have stood, unable to rise and extricate him- 
supposed to stand also for the same person. But self, from the incumbrance of thiit very ar- 
if It be possible for the same man to have dis- niour to which he has owed the conquests of 
tiuct incommunicable consciousness at differ- many other fields. 

ent times, it is past doubt the same man What, then, may we conceive to have been 
vvoulduliliffcrenttimcs makediffarentpcrsoi^] the riatui’c of tlie illusion which could lead a 
which, we see, is the sense of mankind in t! c so- mind like that of Mr Locke to admit, aftir 
lemnest declaration of their opinions ; human reflection, an absurd paradox, and all its absurd 
laws not punishing the mad man for the sober consequences, which, before reflection, he 
man’s at;tions, nor the sober man for wliat the would have rejected ? 
mad man did, thereby making them two per- It is to be traced chiefly, I conceive, to a 
sons: which is some^'’at explained by our source which is certainly the most abundant 
way of speaking in r'lsh, when we say such source of error in the writings and silent re- 
011 one is not hin *^or is beside himself; flections of philosophers, especially of those 
in which phrases i sinuatediosifthosewho who are gifted with originality of thought,— 
now, or at leastfiisKsevl them, tlioughttiiat self the ambiguity of the language which they use, 
was changed, tb? self-same person was no when they retain a word with one meaning, 
longer in that naan.”f which is generally understood in a different 

sense; the common meaning, in the course 
of their speculations, often mingling insensibly 
with their own, and thus producing a sort of 
• Rsi>i’^'s*ayi Ml the iSuslloctHgl Powers, Essay III. confusion, which incapacitates them for perceiv- 

‘’t'E.IiV tunoeriUiig Human Vndmtmding, b. U. c. the precise con^quenres of either of the 
xKi ii. tect. »!. two. IMj Locke gives his own definition of 
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the word penon* w oominlwd in the verv 
consciousness which he sui^wses to be au 
that is essential to peieoaal identity; or at 
least he speaks of con8ciouBn<^ so vaguely 
and indefinitely as to allow this meanii^ of 
his definition to be present to bis own inmd, 
as often as he thou^t of personality. “ To 
find," he says, “ wherein personal identity con¬ 
sists, we must consider what person stands 
for; which, I think, is a thinking intelligent 
being, that has reason and reflection, and can 
consider itself as itself, the same thinking 
thing, in different times and places, which it 
docs only by that consciousness which is in¬ 
separable from thinking.”* 

Having once given this definition of a per¬ 
son, there can be no question that personal 
identity, in his sense, is wherever conscious¬ 
ness is, and only where consciousness is. But 
this is true of a person, only as defined by 
him i and, if strictly analyzed, means nothing 
more, than that consciousness is wherever 
consciousness is,—a doctrine on which, per¬ 
haps, he could not have thought it worth his 
while to give any very long commentary. It 
appears more important, however, even to 
himself, and worthy of the long commentary 
which he has given it, because, in truth, he 
cannot refrain from still keeping, in his own 
mind, some obsciure impression of the more 
common meaning of the term, and extending 
to a pcAon, as thus commonly understood, 
what is true only of a person as defined by 
him. It is as if some whimsical naturalist 
should give a definition of the word animal, 
exclusive of every winged creature, and should 
then think that he was propomiding a very 
notable and subtle paradox, in affirraiiig that 
no animal is capable of nsing for a few min¬ 
utes above the surface of the earth. It would 
be a paradox, only inasmuch as it might sug¬ 
gest, to those who heard it, a meaning differ¬ 
ent from that of the definition; and, but for this 
misconreption, which the autlior of it himself 
might share, would be so insignificant a truism 
as not to deserve even the humblest of ail 
praise, that of amusing absurdity. 

When, in such cases as tliis, we discover 
that singular inconsistency, which is to be 
found even in the very excellence of every 
thing that is human,—^tne perspicacity which 
secs, at un immeasurable distance, in the field 
of inquiry, what no other eye has seen, and 
which yc^ in the very objects which it has 
grasped is unable to distinguish what is visi¬ 
ble to common eyes, are we to lament the im- 

f ierfection of our mental constitution which 
eaves us liable to such error? Or, as in 
other instances, in which, from our incapacity 
of judging rightly, we are tempted at first to 


■ Ksuy concerning Human Understanding, b. ii. c. 
xxvii. lecL 9. 


regret the preaent arrangenwnt et dihigs, are 
we not rather to rejoice that we are so con. 
itituted by nature? If man had not been 
formed to err, in the same manner as he is 
fanned to reason and to know, that perfect 
system of faculties, which excluded error, 
must have rendered his discernment too quick, 
not to seize instantly innumerable truths, the 
gradual discovery ^ which, by the exercise 
of his present more limited faculties, has been 
sufficient to give glory and happiness to whole 
ages of philosophical inquiry. If, indeed, the 
field hod been absolutely boundless, he might 
still have continued to advance, as at present, 
though with more gigantic step, and more 
searching vision, and found no termination to 
his unlimited career. But the truths which 
relate to us physicaUy, on this bounded scene 
of things in which we are placed, numerous 
as they ore, are still in some measure finite, 
like that scene itself; and the too rapid dis¬ 
coveries, therefore, of a few generations, as 
to the most important properties of things, 
would have left little more for the generations 
which were to follow, than the dull and spirit¬ 
less task of learning what othera had previously 
learned, or df teaching what themselves hod 
been taught. 

Philosophy is not the mere passive posses- 
sion of knowledge; it is, in a much more im¬ 
portant respect, the active exercise of uc- 
^iring it We may truly apply to it what 
Pascal says of the conduct of life in general. 

“ We think,” says he, “ that we are seeking 
repose, and all which we are seeking is agita¬ 
tion.” In like manner, we think that it is 
truth itself which we seek, when the happi¬ 
ness which we are to feel most strongly, is in 
the mere search; and all that would be ne¬ 
cessary, in many cases, to make the ol^ect 
of it appear indifferent would be to put it 
fairly within our grasp. 

“ Our hopo, like towering Mcnn^, aim 
At objects in ou airy lieight; 

But all thejileaiure of the game 
1b afar oil to view the flignt.” 

Wh^ little value do we set on discoveries 
that have been long ffimiliar to us, though 
their own essential value must still continue 
the same. Even on the whole mass of know¬ 
ledge, that has bee^^^i^ually and slowly 
transmitted to us, w^^Hct with little inter¬ 
est, unless as it lyMK I something yet 
unknown; and the resullw i single new ex¬ 
periment, which bears nXproport' to the 
mass to which it is added, will yet be suffi¬ 
cient to rouse and delight ev^ philosopher in 
Europe. Itisavery shrewd remark of a French 
writer, in reference to the torpor which the 
most zealous inquirer ^els as to every thing 
which he knowsniuid his insatiable Jkidity for 
every thing which he does not know, tliat “ if 
Truth were fiurly to show herself u she is, all 
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would be niined ; but it it pluin, that she 
knows veiy well of how great importance it 
is that she should keep herself out of sight.” 

If we were to acquire, by an unhappy fore, 
sight, the knowledge <.vhich is not yet oins, 
it is very evident ^t we must soon regard it 
in the same manner us the knowledge which 
we have already acquired. The charm of no¬ 
velty, the delignts of gratified curiosity, would 
not be for us. The pr(>y would be at our 
feet; and it would be vain, therefore, to ex¬ 
pect that ardour of soul which is kindled a- 
mid the hopes and the fears, the tumults and 
the competition of the chase 

“ If man were omnipotent, without being 
God,” says Rousseau, he would be a nn- 
seruble creature: he would be deprived of 
the pleasure of desiring; and what privation 
would be so difficult to be borne !” It may be 
said, at least with equal truth, that if man were 
omniscient, without the other perfections of 
the Divinity, he would be far less happy than 
at present. To infinite benevolence, indeed, 
accompanied with infinite power, a corres¬ 
ponding infinity of knowledge must afford the 
highest of all iniaginubic gratifications, by its 
snbscrvience to those gracious plans of good 
which are manifested in the universe, and 
which, in making knowm to us the exisUmce 
of the Supreme Being, have made him known 
to us, os the object of grateful love and ado¬ 
ration. But ill in other respects, \vc were to 
continue as at present,—^with our erring pas¬ 
sions, and moral weaknesses of every sort,— 
to be doomed to have nothing to lown, would 
be a punishment, not a blessing, In such cir¬ 
cumstances, if they were to continue for ever, 
tlie annihilation of our intellectual being would 
not be on evil so great os the mere extinction 
of our curiosity, and of all the delights and 
consolations which it afibrds, not merely 
when we gratify it, but when we are merely 
seeking to gratify it. 

“ Else wherefore bums, 

In mortal bosoms, tbis uiiquenchcd huiie. 

'I hnt breathes from day to day siibtinier things, 

And mocks pussesaon r Wherefore darts the iiiiiid. 
With such Tckistlcss ardour, to ciutirace * 

MoiestU' forms, miiNitieiit to be free, , ,< 

Proud of the strong eontontiou ot her toil*, 

Proud to bo daring ?"*— 

" Why dtfiutrls she wide) 
From the dull track, and Journey of her times, 

I'o grasp the giiod slie knows not I In the llcla 
Of thin^ which nmy be, in the wacious field 
Of seience, potcol arts, or dosadful anus, 

To raise up scenes in ghtH her own desires 
(’ontciited may re|iosa^riiea things win. h are 
Pall on her tcmtier lijP^'.ivieo-toliT tale. 

It is sufficient we are emlotved with 
powers of discovj^ Our gratitude is due 

-f - 

• Pleasures offmaginatioii, (ft»l form of thePoam.l 
b. i. V. ISC—171. i:ws. , 
t — demrts the sOul ■, 

Wide irora tiie track—thfir. 
r Pleasures of Imagination, (second form o;' the 
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to Heaven for the gift ; and the more due for 
that gracious wisdom which has known how 
to limit the powers which it gave, so as to 
roduce a greater result of good by the very 
mitation. Our prejudices, which sometimes 
forbid reasoning, and the errors, to which our 
imperfect reasoning often leads us, we should 
consider, when all their remote relations are 
taken into account, as indirect sources of hap¬ 
piness ; and though wc may wish, and justly 
wish, to analyze them, and to rise above their 
influence,—for, without this exertion, and 
consequent feeling of progress, on our part, 
they would be evil rather than good,—we 
must nut forget, that it is to them vi'e owe 
the luxury, which the immediate analysis af- 
fonls, and the acquisition of the iniiumcrdlile 
truths, w'hicli the prevalence of these errors, 
in past ages, has left to be discovered by the 
ages which succeed. 

In this, and in eveiy thing which relates to 
man, Nature has had in view, not the indivi¬ 
dual or tlie single generation only, but the 
permanent race. She has, therefore, not ex¬ 
hausted her bounty on any one period of the 
lung succession; but, by a jirovision, which 
makes our very weakness instriiinental to her 
goodness, she has given to all, that distant 
and ever brightening hope, which, till we ar¬ 
rive at our glorious destination, 

'• Leads from goal to goal, 

And opens Btill, and ujicns on the soul.* 

With enough of mental vigour to advance still 
farther in the tracks of science that are already 
formed, and to point out new tracks to those 
who are to foUow, we have enough of weakness 
to prevent us from exploring and exhausting, 
what is to occujiy, in the same happy search, tiie 
millions of millions that are to succeed us. 
Truth itself, indeed, will always be progres¬ 
sive ; but there will still, at every stage of the 
progress, be something to discover, and abun¬ 
dance to confute. “ In 24,090 years,” to 
borrow die prediction of a very skilful pro¬ 
phet,—“ In 24,000 years, there will arise 
philosophers, who will boast that they are de¬ 
stroying the errors which have been reigning 
in the world for SO,000 years past; and there 
will be peojile who will believe, tliat tlii'y 
are iJitn otdy jmt beyinnimj to open their 
eyes.” 

In these remarks, on the nature of our 
varied consciousness, and on the -unity and 
identity of the mind in all its varieties,—we 
have considered the mental phenomena in 
their gerreral aspect. We have now to con¬ 
sider them os arranged in kindred classes,— 
or rather to attempt the difiicult task of the 
classification itself. 

To this I shall proceed in my next Loc- 

tiiie. 
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LECTUHE XVI. 

ON TH* CLASSmCATION OF THE THENOMENA 
OF MIND. 

After considering the Phenomena of the 
Mind in genera], we ai'e now to proceed to 
consider them in the separate dosses in which 
they may be arranged. The phenomena them¬ 
selves, indeed, are almost infinite, and it 
might seem, on first reflection, a very hope¬ 
less tusk to attempt to reduce, under a few 
heads, the innumerable feelings which diver¬ 
sify almost every moment of our life. But 
to those who are acquainted with the won¬ 
ders which classification has performed, in 
the other sciences, the task, diilieult a« it is, 
vnll still seem not absolutely hopeless; though, 
in one n'siM*et, its difficulty will be more 
highly estimated by them than by others;— 
since they only, who know the advantage of 
the fixed and definite nature of the objects of 
classification, in other sciencos, can feel, how 
much greater the obstacles must be, to any 
arciirate arrangement, in a seicriee, of which 
the objects are indefinite and complex, inca¬ 
pable of being fixed for a moment in the same 
state, and destroyed by the very effort to 
grasp them. But, in this, as in other instnii- 
ecs, in which Nature has given us diflFiculties 
with which to eo))e, she has not left us to be 
wholly overcome; or if we must yield, she 
has at least armed us for so vigorous a strug¬ 
gle that u c gain additional intellectual strength 
even in being varaiuishcd. “ Studiorum sa- 
liitarium, etiam citin effcctiim, salutaris trac- 
tatio est.” If she has pl.accd us in a labyrinth, 
she has at the same time fnniished us with a 
clue, which may guide us, not indeed tiurough 
all its dark and intricate windings, but through 
those broad paths which conduct us into day. 
The single power by which we discover re¬ 
semblance or relation in general, is a sufficient 
aid to us, in the perplexity and confusion 
our first attempts at arrangement. It begins, 
by converting thousands, and more than thou¬ 
sands, into one ; and, reducing, in the some 
maiiiior, the numbers thus formed, it arrives 
at last at the few distinctive characters of 
those great comprehensive tribes, on which 
it ceases to operate, because there is nothing 
left to oppress the memory or the understand¬ 
ing. If there hud been uo such science as 
chyini.stiy, who could have ventured to suppose 
that the inmmierable bodies, animt||e arid in¬ 
animate, on the surface of our globe, and all, 
vvliich we have been able to explore in the 
vei y (leptks of the earth itself, are reducible, 
niul eicn in the imperfect state of the science, 
have been already reduced, to a few simple 


elements ? The science of mind, as it is a 
science of analysis, I have more than once 
compared to ehymistry, and pointed out to 
you, and illustrated its various circumstances 
of resemblance. In this, too, we may hope 
the analogy will hold,—4hat, as tlie iimuwer- 
able aggregates, in the one science, have been 
reduc^ and simplified, the iimumcrablc com¬ 
plex feelings in tne other will admit of a cor¬ 
responding reduction and simplification. 

The closes which we form, in the mental 
as well as in the material universe, depend, as 
you cannot but kiuiw, on certain relations 
which we discover in the phenomena; and the 
relations according to which objects may be 
arranged, are of course various, os they are 
considered by different individuals in different 
points of view. Some of these relations pre¬ 
sent themselves immediately, us if to our very 
^llancc: others are discoverable only after at- 
toative reflection;—and though the former, 
merely as presenting themselves more readily, 
may seem, on that account, better suited 
for the general puiqiose of arnmgement, it is 
not the less true that the classification, which 
ip^roaehes nearest to perfection, is far from 
being always that which is founded on rela¬ 
tions, that seem, at first sight, the most ob¬ 
vious. The rudest wanderer in the fields 
may imagine, that the profusion of blossoms 
itround him,—in the greater number of which 
he is able, himself, to discover many striking 
resemblances,—may be reduced into some 
order of lu rangement. But he would be little 
awiu'c, that the principle, acroiding to which 
they ore now universally classed, has relation, 
not to the parts which appear to him to con¬ 
stitute the whole flower, but to some small 
pui't of the blossom, which he does not per¬ 
ceive at the distance at which he passes it, 
and which scarcely attracts his eye when he 
plucks it from the stem. 

To oui mental classifications the remark is 
equally applicidilc. In these, too, the roost 
obvious distinctions are not always those 
which answer best the proposes of systematic 
arrangement. The phenomena of the mind 
only the mind itself existing in certain 
and, as many of these states arc in 
their agreeable, mid others disagree¬ 

able, this difference, which is to the sentient 
being himself the most imjiortant of all dif¬ 
ferences, may be suj^fiosed to afford the most 
obvious principle ' jfication. What 
pleasant, what is par ^are perhaps tlic first 
classes, which the iti^ formed long be¬ 
fore he is (»pable of disf lisliing them by a 

name ; and the very iml ity of idiotisiH it¬ 

self, to which nothing is tr^or false, or right 
or wrong,—and to which tnre is no futme 
beyond the succeeding momnt,—is yet capa¬ 
ble of making this primary di Auction, and of 
regulating, according t« i^ its- ^^entory dc- 
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“ The love of pleaiure Is man’i ciclett bom. 

Born In his cradle, Uvins to his tomb. 

WiKloin,—her younucrilsteT, though more grave. 
Was meant to minister, not to dethrone • 

Imperial Pleasure, queen of human hesiU.*^ 

The distribution, which we should be inclined 
to make, of our mental phenomena, according 
to this obvious principle, would be into those 
which are pleasing, those which are painful, 
and those which are neither painful nor pleas¬ 
ing. But, however obvious this first distinc¬ 
tion may seem, as a principle of arrangement, 
the circurastances, on which the differences 
depend, are so very indefinite, that the dis¬ 
tinction,—tliough it may be useful to have it 
ill view, in its most striking and permanent 
cases,—cannot be adopted as the basis of any 
regular system. To take the mere pleasures 
and pains of sense, for example,—to what 
intelligible division could we reduee these, 
which are not merely fugitive in themselves, 
but vary, from pain to pleasure, and from plea¬ 
sure to pain, with a change of tlieir external 
objects so slight often as to be scarcely ap¬ 
preciable, and in many cases, even when the 
extenial objects have continued exactly the 
same? How small, and how variable a 
boundary separates the w'urmth which is 
pleasing from the heat which latins ! A cer¬ 
tain quantity of light is grateful to the eye. 
Increase it;—it becomes, not imliffei'cnt,— 
though that would be a less change,—^Imt ab¬ 
solutely painful; and, if the eye be inflamed, 
even the small quantity of light,—which was 
agreeable before and which seemed, there¬ 
fore, to admit of being very safely classed 
among the sources of pleasure,—is now con¬ 
verted into a source of agony. Since it is 
impossible, therefore, to fix the limits of pain 
and pleasure, and evepy affection or state of 
mind, agreeable, disagreeable, or indifferent, 
may, by a very trifling change of circumstance, 
be converted into an opposite state, it is evi- 
dent that any division, founded on this vague 
and transient distinction, must perplex and 
mislead us, in our attempts to systematize 
the almost infinite diversities of thought and 
feeling, rather than give us any md in the ar 
rangement. , 

The great leading division of t^r'inental 
phenomena which has met with most general 
adoption by philosophers, is into those which 
belong to the understanding and those which 
belong to the will;—a ^l^sion which is very 
ancient, but, tlioughj^’^ (^'tioned by the appro¬ 
bation of many agcMPry illc^cal; since the 
will, which, in this Ji^’ision, is nominally op¬ 
posed to the uilelljK, is so far from being op¬ 
posed to it in reafi^, that, even by the assert- 
ters of its diversi/y, it is considered as exerci- 
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sing, in the intellectual department, an empire 
almost ns wide as in the department allotted 
to itself. We reason, and plan, and invent, at 
least as voluntarily,—as we esteem, or hate 
or hope, or fear. How many emotions are 
there too, which cannot, without absolute tor¬ 
ture, be forced into either division! To take 
only a few instances, out of many,—to what 
class are we to reduce grief, joy, admiration, 
astonishment, which certainly are not pheno¬ 
mena of the mere understanding, and which, 
—though they may lead indirectly to desires 
orvulitions,—have nothing, in themselves, that 
is voluntary, or that can be considered as in 
any peculiar degree connected with the will. 
The division of the mental phenomena into 
those which belong to the understanding, and 
those which belong to the will, seems, there¬ 
fore, to be as faulty as would be the dirision 
of animals into those which have legs and those 
wliich have wings; since the same animals 
might have both legs and wings, and since 
whole tribes of animals have neither one nor 
the other. 

Another division of the phenomena of 
mind, similar to the former, and of equal an¬ 
tiquity, since it corresponds with the very an¬ 
cient division of philosophy into the contem¬ 
plative and the active, is into those which be¬ 
long to theintellectua! powers and those which 
belong to the active powers. “ Philosophla ct 
cuntcinplativa est et activa; spectat simulque 
iigit.” I must confess, however, that this di- 
vision of the mental phenomena, as referable 
to the intellectual and the active powers of the 
mind, though it has the sanction of very cnii- 
iiciit names, appears to me to be faulty, exactly 
in the same manner as the former, which, in¬ 
deed, it mav be considered almost us repre¬ 
senting, under a change of name- Its parts 
are not opposed to each other, and it does not 
include all the ]ihenomena which it should in¬ 
clude. Is mere grief, for example, or mere 
astonishment, to be referred to oui intellcc- 
tiial or to our active powers ? 1 do not speak 
of the faculties which they may or may not 
call into action; but of the feelings themselves 
. ;.s present phenomena or states of the mind. 
And, in whatsoever manner we may define 
the terra active, is the mind more active, 
when it merely desires good, and fears evil, 
when it looks with esteem on virtue, and 
with indignation, or disgu.st and contempt, 
I on vice, than when it pursues a continued 
i train of reasoning, or fancy, or historical in- 
! vestigation?—^n'hen, with Newton, it lays 
down the laws of planetiwy motion, and cal¬ 
culates in what exact point of the heavens 
i any one the orbs, which move within the 
I immense range of our solar system, ivill be 
! found to have its place at any particular mo¬ 
ment, one thousand years hereafter; when, 
with Shakespeare, it wanders beyond the 
universe itself, calling races of beings into ex¬ 
istence, which nature never knew, but which 
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nikture might almost own->or when, with 
Tacitus, it enrols slowly, year after year, that 
dreadful reality of crimes and sufferings, 
which even dramatic horror, in all its license 
of wild imagination, can scarcely reach,—the 
long unvarying catalogue of tyrants,—and ex¬ 
ecutioners,—and victims, tliat return thanks 
to the gods and die,—and accusers rich with 
their blood, and more mighty, as more widely 
listed, amid the multitudes of prostrate slaves 
still looking whether there may not yet have 
escaped some lingering virtue, which it may 
he a merit to destroy, and having scarcely 
leisure to feel even the agonies of remorse in 
the continued sense of the precariousness of 
their omi gloomy existence ? When it thus 
records the warning lessons of the past, or ex¬ 
patiates in fields, which itself creates, of fairy 
beauty or sublimity,, or comprehends whole 
moving tvorlds within its glance, and calcu¬ 
lates and measures infinitude—the mind is 
surely active, or there oi'e no moments in 
whicli it is so. ISo little, indeed, ore the in- ' 
tellectunl powers opposed to the active, that 
it is only when some intellectual energy co¬ 
exists with desire, that the mind is said to be 
active, even by those who are unaccustomed 
to analytical inquiries, or to refinements of 
metaphysical norneiirlature. The love of 
jiower, or the love of glory, when there is no 
opportunity of intellcetual exertion, may, in 
the common acceptation of the word, be as 
passive as tianquillity itself. The passion is 
active only uhen, with intellectual action, it 
coinjmres means with ends, and different 
means with each other, and deliberates, and 
resolves, and executes. Chain some revolu¬ 
tionary usurper to the floor of a dungeon, his 
ambition may be active still, because he may 
still be intclleetually biis< in planning means 
of deliverance and vengeance; and, on his b«al 
of straw, may conquer half the world. But, 
if wc could fetter his reason and fancy, as we 
can fetter his limbs, what activity would re¬ 
main, though he were still to feel that mere 
desire of power or gloiy, which, though usu¬ 
ally followed by intellectual exertions, is it¬ 
self, os jirior to these exertions, all that con¬ 
stitutes ambition as a passion ? There w'ould 
indeed still be, in his mind, the awful ele¬ 
ments of that force which bursts upon the 
w’oilil with conflagration and destruction; but 
though there would be the thunder, it would 
be the thunder sletqiing in its cloud. To 
will, is to act with desire ; and, unless in the 
production of mere muscular motion, it is only 
intelleetuully that we can act. To class the 
active powers, therefore, as distinct from the 
intelleetual, is to class them, us opposed to 
that, without which, as active powers, they 
cannot even exist. 

It may certainly be contended, that, though 
the mental phenomena, usually ranked under 
(his head, are not immediately eoiuiected with 
action, they may yet de.scr\’e this generic dis- ! 


tinction, as leading to action, indiiwtly,—and, 
if they letl, in any peculiar sense, to action, 
however indirectly, the elaim might be allow¬ 
ed. But, even with this limited meaning, 
it is impossible to admit die distinction as¬ 
serted for them. In what sense, for exam¬ 
ple, can it be said, that grief and joy, which 
surely are not to be classed under the intel¬ 
lectual powers of the mmd, lead to action 
even indirectly, more than any other feelings, 
or states, in ivhich the mind is capable of ex¬ 
isting? We may, indeed, act when we are 
joyful or sorrowful, ns we may act when we 
perceive a present object, or remember the 
past; but we may also remain at rest, and 
remain equally at lest in the one case as in 
the other. Our intellectual energies, in¬ 
deed, even in this sense, os indirectly lead¬ 
ing to action, arc, in most cases, far more 
active than sorrow', eVen in its very excess 
of agony and despair; and in those eases 
in which sorrow does truly lead to action, 
as when we strive to remedy the past, tlie 
mere regret which constitutes the sorrow 
is not so closely connected with the conduct 
which w'e pursue, as the intellectual states of 
mind that iiiterv'cned—the successive judg¬ 
ments, by which we have compared projects 
with projects, and chosen at last the plan, 
which, in relation to the object in view, bus 
seemed to us, u}wn the whole, the must ex¬ 
pedient. 

If, then, as I cannot but think, the arrange¬ 
ment of the mental phenomena, as belonging 
to two clu.sses of powers, the intellectual and tlie 
active, be at once incomplete, and not occu- 
rate, even to the extent to which it reaches, 
it may be worth while to try, at least, some 
other division, even though there should not 
be any very great hope of sticecss. Though 
wc should fail in our endeavour to obtain 
some more precise and comprehensive prin¬ 
ciple of arrangement, there is always some 
advantage gained, by viewing objects, accor¬ 
ding to new circumstances of agreement or 
analogy. We see, in this cose, what had long 
nas-sed before us miobserved, while we were 
only to the order and nomencla- 
tun^^^rmer method; for, when the mind 
has beenrathituated to certain classifications, 
it is apt, in considering objects, to give its at¬ 
tention only to those properties which arc es¬ 
sential to the ck isilkstion, and to overlook, 
or at least com[iar9|||t to neglect, other 
properties equally im]^Knt and essential to 
the very nature of tl^vp: .te substances 
that are classed, but notVcluded in the sys¬ 
tem as characters of ge^vic resemblafice. 
The individual object, indeS, when its place 
in any system has been longVxed and fami¬ 
liar to as, is probably conceive by us loss a.s 
an individual, than as one of auluss of indi¬ 
viduals that agr^ in ceftain i es]|||c{|| and the 
freijuent consideration of it, as of* of a class, 
must fix the peculiar relations W the cla.«8 
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more strongly in the mind, and weaken pro-1 change, by a few generic words, the properties 
nortbnull^ the impression of every other qua- of the substances which we have classed ; 
lity tliat IS not so included. A i>ew classi- and if the question were put to us, as to this 
ficHtion, therefore, which includes, in its ge- effect of our language in any particular case, 
neric characters, those neglected qualities, will, there can be no doubt that we should answer 
of course, draw to them attention which in the negative, and express astonishment 
they could apt otherwise have obtained ; and, that such a question should have been ]>ut. 
the more various the views arc, which we But the illusion is not the less certain, bnniuse 
take of the objects of any science, the juster we are not aware of its influence ; and indeed 
consequently, because tlie more equal, will be it could no longer be an illusion, if we were 
the estimate which we form of them. So completely avrare of it It requires, however, 
ti’uly is tliis the ease, that I am convinced only a very little reflection on w'hat has passed 
that no one has ever read over the mere terms in our omi minds, to discover, tluit w'hen we 
of a new division, in a seienee, however fa- have given a name to any quality, th.it quality 
miliar the science may have been to him, acquires immediately, in our imagination, a 
without learning more than this new division comparative importance, very diflerent from 
itself, without iieing struck with some pro- what it had Ixifore; and though niiture in it- 
perty or relation, the importance of which he self be tiiily unchanged, it is, ever after, rela- 
now perceives most clearly, and which he is tively to our conception, different. A differ- 
qiiite astonished that fat} should have overlook- ence of words is, in this ease, mure than a 
cd so long iK'forc. mere verbal differenoo. Though it be not 

I surely need not warn you, after the ol)- the expression of a difference of doefrine, it 
scrviitioiis winch I made in my Litroductory very speedily becomes so. lienee it is, that 
I.(‘e(iires, on the Laws and Objects of Physi- the same W'arfarc, which the rivalries of indivi- 
cal Inquiry in Gciierul, tliat every classiiica- dualambition, ortheopposite interests, or sup- 
tion has reference only to our mode of con- posedopposilc interests, of nationshavcprodii- 
sideriiig objects; and that, amid all the viu cediiithegrcattheatrcofcivilhistory,hiivcbeen 
rietii's of systems which our love of novelty jirodiieed, in the small but tumultuous field 
and our love of distinetion, or our pure love of of science, by the supiiused inconipiilibility of 
truth and order may introduce, tlic plieiiorneiia a few abstract terms; oikI, indeed, as has 
themselves, whether accurately or iiuieeur.ite- been truly said, the sects of philosophers 
ly el.issed, eontiniie unaltered. The mind is have combated, with more persevering vio- 
formed susceptible of certain affections. These lence, to settle what they mean by the eon- 
states or aflections, wc may genorallze more stitution of the world, than all the conquerors 
or less; and, according to our generelizii- of the world have done to render tliciusclves 
tion, may give them more or fewer naiiics. its masters. 

But whatever may be tlie extent of our vo- Still less, I trust, is it necessary to repeat 
caliulary, the mind itself,—as iiidejiendent tlie wuiiiing already so often repeated, that 
©f these transient desigimtioiis as He w'ho you ore not to conceive tluit any ciassitieation 
fixed its constitution,—still continues to ex- of the states or affections of the mind, as re- 
hihit the«iune unaltered susceptibilities wliich fi'rable to certain powers or susceptibilities, 
it originally rei’civod; as the flowers, which makes these powers any thing different and 
the same divine Antivor formed, spring iqi separate from the mind itself, as originally and 
in the same maimer, observing the same essentially susceptible of the various modifl- 
se.isons, and hpreudiiig to the sun the same cations, of which these powers are only a 
foliage and blossoms, whatever be the sy.-.teni shorter name. And yet what inmimerable 
and the eoiTespondiiig nomenclature iieeor eonti'oversics in philosophy have arisen, and 
ding to which botanists may hav(‘ iigrc<iif*‘i^l’are still frequently arising, from this very mis. 

take, strange and absurd us the mistake may 
seem. No sooner, for example, were certain 
ufl'eetions of the mind classed together, iis be¬ 
longing to the will, and certain others, ns be¬ 
longing to the understanding,—that is to say, 
no sooner wus the mind, existing in certain 
states, denominated the understanding, and in 
certain other states denominated the will,— 
than the understanding and the will ceased to 
be considered as the same individual sub¬ 
stance, and became immediately, as it were, 
two opposite and contending pow'ers, in the 
em|)ire of mind, os distinct as any tw'o so¬ 
vereigns, with their separate nations under 
their control; and it became an object of as 
fierce contention to determine, whether cer¬ 
tain affections of the mind belonged to the uii- 


rauk and name Uicir tribes. 1 he raij,.. rre- 
Bcrver of nature has not trusted ii^vith the 
dangerous pow'cr of altering a single physical 
law which He has established, though He 
has given us unlimitotl^^owcr over the lan¬ 
guage which is of jpjf'Timi creation. It is 
still with us, as it ■ ^ '‘with our eominoii sire 
in the original bir ace of our race. The 
Almighty jircsenfi us all the objects that 
surround us, who' cr vve turn our view; but 
He jn’csonts thjf n to us only that W’C may 
give them nanr Their powers and suscep¬ 
tibilities they |[l•cu!ly possess, and we cannot 
alter these, nm os tliey exist in a single 
atom. „ ' 

It mayJWrhops, seem absurd, even to sup¬ 
pose, that re should think ourselves able to 
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ckntanding, or to the will, as in the manage-! 
ment of political affairs, to determine, whe¬ 
ther a disputed province belonged to one po¬ 
tentate, or to another. Every new division 
of the fanilties of the mind, indeed, conveited 
each faculty into a little independent mind,— 
as if the original mind were like that wonder¬ 
ful animal, of which naturalists tell us, that 
may be cut into an almost infinite number of 
parts, each of which becomes a polypus, as 
perfect as that from which it was separated. 
The only difference is, that those who make 
us acquainted with this wonderful property of 
the polypus, acknowledge the divisibility of the 
])arent animal; while those, who assert the 
spiritual multiplicity, are at the same time as- 
sertors of the absolute indivisibility of that 
which they divide. 

After these warnings, then, w'hich, I trust, 
have been almost superfluous, let us now en¬ 
deavour to form some classification of the 
mental phenomena, witliout I'onsiclering, whe¬ 
ther our amingcment be similar or dissimilar 
to that of others. In short, let us forget, as 
much as possible, that any prior amingeinents 
nave been made, and think of the phenomena 
only. It would, indeed, require more than 
biimaii vision to comprehend all these pheno¬ 
mena of the mind, in our ga/,e, at once,— 

“ To survey. 

Stretch'd out beneath us, a'l tlie many tiacts 

Of passion and opiniitn,—like a waste 

or sands, and flowery Uwiis, and tani'llng woods. 

Where iiiurUils nuiri bewilder’d,"* 

But there is a mode of hiingiiig all this mul¬ 
titude of objects within the hplicrc of our nar¬ 
row sight, ill the same manner us the exjiansc 
of landscape, over which the eye would be long 
in wandering,—the jiliiiiis, and hills, and woods, 
luid waterfalls,—inuy he brought by human art 
within the compass of a mirror, lar less than 
the smallest of the iiinumeruble objects which 


feeling, when considered as an effect,—thu 
feeling itself as a state of the mind, and the 
relation which any particular state of mind ln»y 
hear to the preeeaiiig circumstances, whatever 
they may be, that Imve induced it. 

Our states of mind, however, or our affec¬ 
tions of mind, are the simplest terms which I 
can use for expressing the whole series of 
phenomena of tne mind in all their diversity, 
us existing phenomena, without any mixture 
of h^othesis as to the particular mode in 
which the successive changes may be supposed 
to arise. 

When we consider, then, the various states 
or affections of the mind, which form this series, 
one circumstanee of difference must strike us, 
that some of them arise immediately, in con¬ 
sequence of the presence of extcnml objects, 
—and some, as immediately, in consequence 
of certain preceding a^eetioiis of the mind it¬ 
self. The one set, therefore, are obviously 
the result of the laws both of matter and of 
mipd,—implying, in external ohjerts, a power 
of affecting the mind, us well as, m the mind, 
a susceptibility of being affected by them. 
The other set result from the snsreiitihilities 
of the mind itself, which has been formed by 
its divine Author to exist in certain states, 
and to exist in these iii a certain relative order 
if succession. The uireetioiis of the one 
class arise, heeaiise some external object is 
present;—the affections of the other class 
arise, because some previous change in the 
btuti-s of the mind has taken place. 

To illustrate this distinction by example, 
i.et us siijipose ourselves, in walking iwross ti 
lawn, to turn our eyes to a jiartieiilar jioint, 
and to perceive there an oak. That is to say, 
the prcseiiee of the oak, or rather of the light 
rellei’ted from it, ociaisions a eertaiii new state, 
of the mind, which we call a sensation ot 
vision,—an affection which belongs to the 
mind alone, indeed, liut of which mc have 


It represents. every reason to suppose, that the mind, of it- 

The process of gradual generalization, by self, without the presence of light, would not 
which this rediietion is performed, I have al have been the subject. The peeuliar sensu- 
ready explained to you. Let us now proeeqj^iOT, therefore, is the result of the presence 
to avail ourselves of it. ^^I||k^ight reflected from the oak ; and we 

1 per^^^it, because the mind is eapiihle of 
All the feelings and thoughts of the mind, being ^eted by external things, jiiit this 
1 have already frequently repeated, arc only affection of the mind, which has an external 
the mind itself existing in certain states. To object for its immediate cause, is not the only 
these successive states our knowledge of the mental change vAkh takes place. Other 
mind, and consequently our arrangementf, changes sucrced it^V|ftout any other exter- 
uhieh can eomprelu'iid only what we know, luil iirqiression. pare the oak with 

are necessarily limited. With this simple word some other tree ‘ cB^ have seen before, 
itaip, 1 use the phrase affection of mind as and we are struck witlkts superior iiiiigih- 
Byiioiiymoiis, to express the momentary feel- ficenee and beautyw^nagine how 'some 
mg, whatever it may lie,—^with this difference scene more familiar to iilkwould appear, if 
only, that the word affection seems to me it were adorned with this «e, and how the 
better suited for expressing that momentary scene before us would uj^ar, if it were 

stripped of it j —we t|[iiik of%he number of 
years, which nyist have passec^ytKe the oak 
was an aeorn ;—and we moralizK iierhaps, on 
auircuof irnriu’iiBiiiiii, Book IV. p n—fi. the changes which have taken Wace in thq 
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Jittle history of oureelves and our friends, and, I partly, for reasons before mentioned, because 
still more, on the revolutions of kingdoms, — 1 our inteliectual states or energies,—far from 
and the birth and decay of a whole generation j being opposed to oar active powers,—4^6, as 
of mankind,—while it has been silently and we have seen, essential elements of their ac- 
regiilarly advancing to matmity, through the tivity,—so essential, tliat, without them, these 
sunshine and the storm. Ctf all the variety never could have had the name of active; and 
of states of the mind, which these processes because 1 wish to comprehend, under the term, 
of thought involve, the only one which can be mious states of the mind which cannot, with 
ascribed t.o an extermil obji>ct as its direct [tropriety, in any sense, be termed active,— 
cause, is the primary perception of the ouk: such as grief, joy, astonishment,—and others 
the rest have been the result, not immediately which have b^n commonly, though, I think, 
of any thing external, but of preceding states inaccurately, ascribed to the intellectual facul- 
of the mind;—that particular mental state, ties,—such as the feelings of beauty and subli- 
which constituted the percejition of the oak, mity,—feelings which are certainly much more 
being followed immediately by that different analogous to our other emotions,—to our feck 
state which constituted the remembrance of irigs of love or awe, for example,—than to oiir 
some tree observed before, and this by that mere remembrances or rensoniiigs, or to any 
dilferent state which constituted the cnmpuri- other states of mind which can strictly be 
son of the two; and so successively, through called intellectual. I speak at present, it must 
all the different processes of thought enumer- be remembered, of the mere feelings produced 
at(*d. The mind, indeed, could not, without by the contemplation of beautiful or sublime 
the presence of the oak,—that is to say, objects,—not of the judgment, which we 
without the presence of the light which the form of objects, ns more or less fit to excite 
oak reflects,—have existed in the stjite which these feelings ; the judgment being truly in- 
constituted the perception of the ouk. But telleetual, like all our other judgments ; biji: 
as little could any external object, without this being, at the same time, its distinct from the 
primary mental affection, liavc produced, im- feelings which it measures, asanyotherjudg- 
mediatcly,anyofthoseotherstutesofthemind nient from the external or inteniul objects 
which followed the perception. There is, which it compares. 

thus, one obvious distinction of the mental The exact meaning of the term emotion, it 
phenomena; as, in relation to their causes is diilicult to state in any form of words,—for 
external or internal; and, whatever other the same reason which makes it difficult, or 
terms of subdivision it may be necessary to rather impossible, to explain, what we mean 
employ, we have, at least, one boundary, and by the term thought, or the terms sweet- 
Know what it is wc mean, when we speak of ness or bitterness. What can be more oppo- 
thc external and internal affections of the site than pleasure and pwn ! the real distinc- 
mind. tion of which is evidently familiar, not to man 

The first stage of our generalization, then, only, but to every thing that lives; and yet if 
has been the reduction of all the mental phe- we were to attempt to show, in what their dif- 
nomena to two definite classes, according as ference consists, or to give a verbal definition 
the causes, or immediate antecedents, of our of either, we should find the task to he no easy 
feelings are themselves mental or material, one. Every person understands what is meant 
Our next stage must be the still further re- by an emotion, at least as well as he imder- 
duetion of these, by some new generalizations stands whatis meant hyany intelleetual power; 
of the phenomena of each class. or, ifhedunot, itcan be explained to him only. 

The former of these classes,—^that of our by stating the number of feelings to whieh vvi 
external affections of the mind,—is indeed sij^ve the name, or the circumstances which in- 
very simple, as to require but little sujj^^^cluce them. All of them, indeed, agree in this 
eiou. The other class, however,of respet, that they imply peculiar vividness of 
the internal affections or states of oic mind, feeling, with tins important circumstiuicc, to 
—comprehends so large a proportion of the distinguish them from the vivid pleasures and 
mental phenomena, and these so various, that, pains of sense,—that they do not arise imme- 
without many subdivisi^jpf^ it would be itself diately from the presence of external objects, 
of little aid to us in "^'ifWgement. but subsequently to the primary feelings, 

The first great suj|^'sion, then, which I which we term sensations or perceptions, 
would form, of thc^^Tnal rla.S8, is into our Perhaps, if any definition of them be possible, 
intellectual states (w !nind, and our emotions, they may be defined to be vivid feelings, ari- 
The latter of the [/'lasses comprehends all, or sing immediately from the consideration of 
nearly all, the in^ tal states, which have been objects, perceived, or remembered, or imagiii- 
classed, by otb under the head of active ed, or from other prior emotions. In some 
powers. , f, however, the term motions, cases,—as in that of the emotion which benii- 
portly becausoy wish to avoid the phrase, ac- ty excites,—they may succeed so rapidly to 
poiwwtWwlwch, 1 own, i^ppears to me tlie primiuy perception, as almost to form a 
awkward aii^unbiguous, as opposed to other part of it. Yet we find no great difliciilty of 
powers, why I ore not said to be passive, and j analysis, in separating the pleasing effect of 
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beauty from tbe perception of tbe mere form 
and colour, and can readily imagine tbe 
tame accurate perception of mew, without 
the feeling of beauty, as we can imagine the 
same feei^ of beauty to accompany the per¬ 
ception of forms and colours very different 

" Sure the riting tun. 
O'er the ceruIcBn convex of Uie lea, 

With equal bnj'htness, and with equal warmth, 

Might roil hi$ ncry orb; nor yet the soul 
Thus feel her frame expimdcd, and her powen 
Exulting in the splendour she beholds. 

Like a young conqueror moving through the {lomp 
or some triumphal day. When, Joined at ere, 

Soft murmuring streams, and g^es of gentlest breath. 
Melodious Philomela’s wakeful strain 
attemper, could not man's discerning car. 

Through all its tones, tlie 8yin{»ttiy pursue i 
Nor yet this breath disiiic of nameless Joy 
Srcal through his veins, and fan the awaken’d heart 
Mild as the breeze yet rapturous os tlw sung."* 

Our emotions, then, even in die cases in 
which they seem most directly to co-exist 
with perception, arc still easily distinguishable 
from it; and, in like manner, when they arise 
from the intellectual states of memory, ima¬ 
gination, compai'ison, tliey arc equally distin- 
guishubic from what we remember, or ima- 
pine, or compare. They fonn truly a separate 
order of the internal affections of the mind, 
—as distinct from the intellectual phenomena, 
Hs the rlftss, to which tliey both belong, is 
distinguishable from the class of external af¬ 
fections that tuise immediately from the pre¬ 
sence of objects without 


LECTURE XVIL 


termed the intellectual and active powers of 
the mind. 1 expluned to you the reasons 
which led me to rqject both these divisiona, 
aa St once incomplete, from not comprehend¬ 
ing all the phenomena, and inaccurate, from 
confounding even diose phenomena, winch 
they may truly be considered os comprehend- 
ing. _ ' 

After rejecting these, it became necessary 
to attempt some new arrangement, especially 
as wc found reason to believe that some ad¬ 
vantage could scarcely fail to arise from the 
attempt itself, even though it should fail as to 
its great object j and we, therefore, proceeded 
to consider and arrange the phenomena, ns 
nearly as posssibie, in the some manner aa we 
should have done, if no arrangement of them 
had ever been made before. 

Li thus considering them, the &rst import¬ 
ant distinction which oeeurred to us, related 
to their causes, or immediate antecedents, as 
foreign to the mind, or as belonging to the 
mind itself; a distinction too striking to Ih* 
nefderted as a ground of primary division. 
Whatever that may be which feels and thinks, 
it has been formed to bo susceptible of cer¬ 
tain changes of state, in consequence of the 
mere presence of external objects, or at least 
of changes produced in our mere bodily or¬ 
gans, which, themselves, may be considered 
as external to the mind; and it is susceptible 
of certain other changes of state, without any 
cause external to itself, one state of mind 
being the immediate result of a former statu 
of mind, in consequence of those laws of suc¬ 
cession of thoughts and feelings, which He, 
who created the immortal soul of man, as a 
faint shadow of His own elcnial spirit, has 
established in the constitution of our mental 


frame. In confmmit^ with this distinction, 
ri Assii iCATiON OF THE FHF.KOMENA OF MiNU. wc mode oiw first division of the phenomena 
~< LASS I. EXTruNAL STATES. of thc mind, into its external and internal af- 


1n my lost Lecture, Gentlemen, 1 eiidco- 
vouicd to prepare the way, for arranging, in 
certain elasse.s that almost infinite variety of 
phenomena which the mind exhibits, jioint^ ^ 
out to you the peculiar difficulty of such P 
riiissilication, in the case of phenomena so in¬ 
definite and fugitive as those of thc mind, 
and the nature of that generalizing principle 
of analogy or n’semblanee, on which every 
rlassifieution, whether of tlie materiidor men¬ 
tal phenomena, must alike proceed I then 
took a slight view of the primary, leading, di¬ 
visions of the phenomena of the mind, which 
have met with most general adoption,—the 
very ancient division of them, as of two great 
dcjiartmcnts, belonging to the understanding 
and the will,—and the similar division of 
them, as referable to two classes of povrers, 


*Tleaaurcinrimaginalluii, Biok III. \. 464—478. 


fections; the word affection being used, by 
me, as the simplest term forexpressing a mere 
change of state, induced in relation to the af¬ 
fecting cause, or the circumstances, whatever 
jjie y may have been, by which the change 
^hummediatcly preceded. 

^^^^'iass of internal affections,—by far thc 
more odious and various of the two,—we 
divided into two great orders, our intelleetual 
states of mind, and our emotions, words which 
are, perhaps, bMe^nderstood, before imy 
definition is atteinl|||of them, than after it, 
but which are sufn^Bly intelligible without 
definition, and appe^Bji exhaust completely 
the whole internal aS^lons of thc mind. 
We have sensations or pveeptions of the ob¬ 
jects that affect our boov organs; these I 
term the sensitive or extewl affections of the 
mind; wc remember obwts—we im^ne 
them in ne^v situati<^s-~w»omparc their re¬ 
lations ; thes«mere coiiceptiaK,^ notions of 
objects and their qualities, asVements of our 
general knowledge, arc what^have termed 
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the intellectual states of the mind; we ere 
moved with certain lively feelings, on the con¬ 
sideration of what Mc thus perceive or re¬ 
member, or imagine, or compare, with feel 
ings, for exami>le, of beauty, or sublimity, or 
astonishment, or love, or hate, or hope, or 
fear; these, and various other vivid feelings 
analogous to them are our Amotions. 

There is no portion of our consciousness, 
which docs not appear to me to be included 
in one or other of these three divisions. To 
know all our sensitive states or ufTections,— 
all our intellectual states,—all our emotions, 
is to know all the states or phenomena of the 
mind; 

“ Undo animiii scire incipiat, qnibus Inchoot orsa 
J‘i inoiinis wiioin reium tcnuoinqiiu oateiiam 
Miiomosync! llatio undo, rtiili sub pi'ctoro tEirdum 
Augont imjienum, ct prliiium innrtalihiis ircus 
Ita, dolor, ynetus, ot tutu; nu..rantur luiinos."* 

It must not be conceived, however, that, 
in dividing the class of internal affections of 
the mind into the two distinct orders of in- j 
telleetual states, and emotions, and, in speak- ' 
ing of our emotions as subseipient in their 
origin, I wish it to be understood that these 
never arc combined, at the some moment, in 
that sense of combination, us applied to the 
mind, which 1 have uheudy explained too 
frequently to need again to define imd illus¬ 
trate it. On the contrary, they very fre¬ 
quently conenr; but, in all cases in which 
they do concur, it is easy for us to distinguish 
them by reflective analysis. The emotion of 
pity, for example, may contimiu in the mind, 
while we are intellectually })lunning means 
of relief for the sufferer who occasioned it; 
but, though the pity and the reasoning co-cx- 
ist, we have little dilliinilty in siqairating them 
in our reflection. It is the same with all our 
vivid dcsirc.s, which not merely lead to action, 
but ncconipany it. The sage, who, in the 
silence of midnight, continues still those la¬ 
bours which the inoniing began, watching, 
widi sleepless eye, the fate of some exjieii- 
ment tliat almost promises tu place within his 
bund the invisible thread which leads into 
the labyrinths of nature, or exploring tl 
secrets of the mind itself, by the aid oLf^'ea 
he is afterwards to lay down rules of^ove ac¬ 
curate philosophizing, luid to become uie legis¬ 
lator of all who think, is not chcei’icd, in liis 
toils, merely by occasionaljejiieipatioiis of the 
truths that await his The pleasure 

of future discovery is, were, a coiistunt 
light, that shif^es upoM^ai and vvuriiiH him ; 
and, in the very moij^ its in which he watch¬ 
es, and calculates,/'md arranges, there are 
other principles of nature in as lively ex¬ 
ercise as his pow'O nf observation and rcd- 
somng. The wi^‘ it, at the head of an army, 

---A- 
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which he has often led from victory to victoiy; 
and which he is leading again to new fields of 
conflict, does not think of ^ory only in die 
intervals of meditation or action. The passion 
which he obeys, is not a mere inspiring ge¬ 
nius, that occasionally descends to rouse or 
invigorate; It is the soul of his continued 
existence,—it marches with him, from station 
to station,—it deliberates with him in his tent, 
—it conquers with him in the field,—it thinks 
of new successes, in the veiy moment of van¬ 
quishing ; and even at night, when his body 
has yielded at last to the influence of that fa¬ 
tigue of which it was scarcely conscious while 
there was room for any new exertion by which 
fatigue could be increased, and when all the 
anxieties of military command arc slumbering 
ivitii it, the passion that animates him, more 
ictive still, doe.s not quit him as he rests, but 
is w'ukeful in his very sleep, bringing before 
iitn dream.s that almost renew the tumults 
id the toils of the day. Our emotions, 
hen, may co-exist with various sensations, 
■cmcmbrarices, reasonings,—in the same man-. 
nor as these feelings, sensitive or intellectual, 
nay variously co-cxist with each other. Jiut 
ive do not think it less necessary to class our 
iciisntions of vision us different from our sen¬ 
sations of smell, and our comparison, as it¬ 
self different from the separate sensations 
compared, because we may, at the same ino- 
ment, both sec and smell a rose, and may en¬ 
deavour to iqipreciate the relative amount of 
Measure which tliat beautiful flower thus 
doubly affords. In like manner, our intellec- 
.ual states of mind, and our emotions, are not 
he less to be considered as distinct classes, 
lecause any vivid passion may continue to ex¬ 
ist together with those intellectual processes 
)f thought which it originally prompted, and 
which, after prompting, it prolongs. 

In all these cases, however, in wliich an 
emotion eo-exists with the results of other cx- 
ernal or internal influences, it is still easy to 
distinguish its subsequence to the feelings 
hat preceded it- Pity, for exanqile, as in 
e case to which I have before alluded, may 
i-exist with a long train of thoughts that are 
busily occupied in endeavouring to lelievo 
most effectually the misery whi«‘h is pitied; 
l>ut tlic misery must have been itself an ob¬ 
ject of om* thought, before the state of mind 
M'hii'h constitutes pity could have been in¬ 
duced. The emotion which we feel, on the 
contemplation of beauty, may continue to co¬ 
exist with our mere perception of the forms 
and colours of bodies, but these forms and 
colours must have been perceived by us, be¬ 
fore the delightful emotion could have been 
originally felt. In short, our emotions, though, 
like the wiirintb and radiance, which seem to 
aeeonipany the very presence of the sun, ra¬ 
ther than to flow from it —they may seem in 
many eases to he a part of the vei-j’ feelings 
which excite them, are jet, in every instance, 
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as truly secondary to these feelings, as the 
light which beams on us, on the stir&ce of 
our earth, is subsequent to the rising of the 
great orb of day. 

As yet we have advanced but a short way 
in our generulizntion of the mental phenome¬ 
na ; though, os far as we have advanced, our 
division seems suflidently distinct and com¬ 
prehensive. The mind is susceptible of cer¬ 
tain external affections, of certain intellectual 
modifications which arise from these, and of 
certain emotions which arise from both ; that 
is to say, it is capable of existing in certain 
states, the varieties of which correspond with 
these particular designations. We see, we 
remember, or compare, what we have seen; 
—•we rcgjird what we see, or remember, or 
compare, with desire or with aversion; and 
of these, or of states •analogous to these, the 
whole of life, sensitive, intellectual, or moral, 
is composed. Every minute, therefore, of 
every hour, in all its variety of occupation, is 
but a portion of this complicated tissue. Let 
us suppose ourselves, for example, looking 
down limn an eminence, on the prospect be¬ 
neath.—On one side all is desolation,—and 
we see perliaps, at a little distance, some 
half-roofless hovel, us miserable as the waste 
immediately around it, w'hich has scarcely the 
nppeamnee of a dwelling for any living thing, 
but seems rather, ns if Nature herself had 
originally jilaced it there, as a part of the ge- 
ncnil sterility and niggedness. On the otlier 
sirle, all is plenty uiid magintieeiici';—and wc 
see, amid lawns and wooded banks, a man¬ 
sion as diflerent in aspect as if the beings 
tliat inhabited it werc«f n diflerent race,— 


being necessary, in every instance, to the pro¬ 
duction of these. There is a constant, or al¬ 
most constant, succession of intemid affections 
of mind, of thoughts and emotions, following 
thoughts and emotions, which, even thou^ 
we were to be rendered incapable of a single 
new sensation,our animal life could in 
these circumstanm be lung protracted,— 
would still preserve to us also that intellec- 
lual and moral existence, which is the only 
life that is worthy of thej||tne. The know¬ 
ledge which wc acquire from without, lives in 
us witliin; and, in such a case as that whiidi 
1 have now imu^ned, our memory would be 
to us in some measure every sense which we 
hud lost, creating to us again that very world 
which hud vanished before us. If we could 
compare and love, or hate, only things actually 
present, vve should be fur from the inuturity 
ami perfection of an infant's mind, amlsbuulii 
sciuvcly be advanced to the rank of kliocy, 
which, limited as it is in its range, still com¬ 
prehends, in its little sphere of foresight and 
memory, some few moments at least of the 
piust, and even a moment or two of the future, 
it is with the future and with the )>ast, that, 
intellectually and morally, we are chiefly con¬ 
versant. To these high capacities of our being, 
the subjects, which cun exercise our powers 
and feelings, however distant in time or jilacc, 
are u.s it weie everlastingly present,—like that 
mysterious eternal mw, of which theulugiiitis 
sjicak,—in which past, present, and future arn 
considered, as, in every moment of every age, 
alike visible to the omniscient glance ot the 
Divinity, We love the virtues, of whieh we 
read, witli the same sort of emotion with 


which, as a part of the scene where it is nhieh we love the virtues that are miiigliiig 
placed, accords so harmoniously with the willi us in the present hour. The patriot of 
whole, that, w’uhout it, the scene itself would the most remote age,—of whom wc know 
appear iueompletc, and almost incongruous, nothing but the historical tale of his voluntary 
tus if stripped of some essential chann. To jicrils or sulferiiigB m some generous cause, 
view these separate dwellings, and all the oh- —is like the friend of our familiar intercourse; 
jeets around them—if no other feeling arose and tlie sacrifices, that wrought the happiness 
—would be, to have a series of external or of millions of beings, who are now not merely 
sensitive affections only. Uut it is scarcely unknown to us, hut of whom not a single name 
possible for us to view them, without the m^ l^|U|minbcred on the cari'h, awake a sort of 
stant rise of those intellectual states of mind v^B|||u that is almost combined with gra- 
which constitute eoinimrison, and of tho.se uf- titiide^ftff wc were in the presence of a ]>er- 
fi’ctioiis of another order, which constitute sonul dclimer. It is the same with nhsnliite 
the emotions of admiration and desire in the inreality ; merely with that wh.eh no 
one case, and in tlie other the emotions that longer cxist^ but “ ith that which never had 
are ojiposite to lulmiration and desire, to- existence. We ari ;k with tlie IxMiity of 
gether jierhaps w ith some of those bitter eino- j what we only iniugir the same manner, 

tioiib whieh the sight of misery makes in though perhaps not wl he same liveliness 

every breast tliat is not unworthy of so sacred of feeling, as we are stri with the beauty of 


an influence. 

In this example, our intellectual slates of 
mind, and our emotions, have for their objects 
things really existing without; but the exter¬ 
nal affections of our senses, though the most 
perinunent, and usually the must vivid, and 
therefore the best remembered of all the 
sources of our internal feeling-., arc fur fium , 


external things. Our ^loii 
ever dependent they ina;_ 
are now no longer depende: 
nal things. They may arise, 
imagination, as readily lu, fi 
but when they ^ise fr^i men 
nation, they are*is truly distin] 
what w'e remember and iindgii 


s, then, how- 
■en originally, 
tlie.se exter- 
iiemory or 
perce|Jtioii; 
^»r irnagi- 
lablc from 
they ora 
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distinguishable froiA our perceptions of men 
forms and colours, and other sensible qualitiesi 
when they arise from what we perceive. 

To have arranged a!! the varieties of feel¬ 
ings of which the mind is susceptible, in the 
three great divisions to which our arrange¬ 
ment as yet has cxtendedjMpthoiigh it is un¬ 
questionably to have mn^no'me advance in 
our generalcrotion,—-is yet to have made only 
a small port of the necessary progress; since 
each of these thig| orders comprehends 11 , 1 - 
most innumerable^enomena, which require 
the aid of more minute division. In the class 
of our external adcctions, indeed, this subdi¬ 
vision is very simple and e&sy; since our se¬ 
parate organs of sense furnish, of Uremselves, 
a very evident ground of distinction. But 
the two orders of our internal affertioiis have 
no such obvious and tangible distinction, to 
serve as the basis of their subdivisions. They 
admit, however,—as I trust we shall find,— 
of distinctions which, though not equally ob¬ 
vious, ore almost equally definite; and require 
only a very little reflection, to be understood 
as clearly os the organic relations, according 
to which we distinguish our sensations of 
sound, or smell, or sight It is not my in¬ 
tention, however, to proceed, nt present, to 
the consideration of these subdivisions ; since 
the nature of the more minute arrangement 
will, I conceive, be better understood, when 
we come to treat of each separate order fully, 
than they could be now by the mere enumer¬ 
ation of a few names, of the propriety of which 
as mere names, and, still mure, of the propri¬ 
ety of the arrangement which they involve, 
you could not be expected to form any accu¬ 
rate judgment, without a fuller elucidation. 

All which I must request you, then, at 
present to keep in remembrance, is the pri¬ 
mary division, which we have made, of the 
different states of the mind into two great 
eliLsscs, and the secondary division which we 
have made of one of these classes into its two 
very comprehensive orders.—You will remem¬ 
ber, then, that the various affections, of which 
the mind is susceptible, are cither extcn) 0 i>t«^ 
they arise from causes without the or 

inWnml, as they arise from previojj|,^\ates of 
the mind itself;—that of these irfcernal affec¬ 
tions, some are mere roncij>tioa| or notions 
of former feelings, or oC^ects, and of the 
qualities or relution^|^'iject.s, as remember¬ 
ed or variously or comijared,—re¬ 

sults of different sd^.^tibilitie.s of our intel¬ 
lectual constitution to which different names 
have been giveiij^nception, memory, imagi¬ 
nation, abstract^, reason, and other synony- 
mou.s termsXiat these internal affections 
or states of t^mind, which I have denomi¬ 
nated its irtefsetu^ states, are distinctly se¬ 
parable, jmlir reflect^ analysis, from certain 
vivid feeunj^tbot may arise* instantly in the 
mind on tl^ consideration of these mere in- 
(ellectualjfesults, or on the perception of ob-! 


jects without,—feelings of admiration, love, 
desire, and various other analogous or opp^ 
site states of the mind;—but that there is 
such an order of vivid feelings, which arise, 
in many cases, on the mere consideration of 
what we perceive, or remember, or imagine, 
or compare; and that this order is what I 
wish to be distinguished by the name of emo¬ 
tions. 

According to this division, therefore, of the 
mental phenomena, into those which are of 
external and those which are of internal ori¬ 
gin, and the subdivision which we have made 
•f this latter class, I shall proceed to consider, 
first. The external powers or susceptibilities 
»f the mind; 2 dli/, The intellectual pow’crs or 
usceptibilities of the mind; and, iidlt/, Its 
aiseeptibilities of emotion,—^beginning with 
hat class, which we have every reason to 
iiipposc to be first, in the actual order of de- 
^elopcment,—the powers or susceptibilities of 
.he mind, in its immediate relation to its own 
lodily oigans. 

Certain states of our bodily organs are di¬ 
rectly followed by certain states or affections 
if our mind ;—certain states or affections of 
lur mind are directly followed by certain 
states of our bodily organs. The nerve of 
light, for example, is affected in a certain 
manner; vision, which is an affection or stsite 
if the mind, is its consequence. I M’ill to 
move my hand; the hand obeys my will so 
rapidly, that the motion, though truly subs(>- 
lucnt, seems almost to accompany my voli- 
lion, rather than to follow it. In conformity 
with the definition before given of power and 
iiisceptibility, the ona%s implying a reference 
o something consequent, the other a reference 
o something antecedent, I should l>e inclined 
0 consider the sensation which follows the 
iresence of an external object as indicating 
mental susceptibility of being so affected; 
—the production of muscular motion by the 
vill, as indicating a mental power. But the 
erms arc of less consequence, if you uiider- 
itrmd fully the distinction that is implied in 
'(.hem ; and you may be allowed still, in rom- 
pliance w'ith the general language, to speak of 
the power or faculty of sensation or percep¬ 
tion, if you mean nothing more, as often as 
you use tliese terms, than that the mind is 
affected in a certain manner, and, therefore, 
must have had a previous susceptibility of 
being thus affected whenever certain changes 
have previously taken place in that nervous 
system with which it is connected. 

In considering the susceptibilities of the 
mind, 1 comprehend, under its external affec¬ 
tions, all those phenomena or states of the mind 
which arc commonly termed sensations; to¬ 
gether with all our internal organic feelings 
of pleasure or pain that arise from states of 
the nervous system, as much as our other .sen¬ 
sations. Many of these are commonly ranked 
under another head, that uf appetites,—such 
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M hunger, thiret, the desire of repose, or of 
change of muscular position, which arises 
from long-continued exertion; the oppressive 
anxiety which arises from imp^ed respiration, 
and various other desires, arising frinn bodily 
uneasiness. But these appetites evidently 
admit of being analysed into two distmct ele¬ 
ments,—a pain of a peculiar species, and a 
subsequent desire of that which is to relieve 
the pain,—states of mind, of which one may 
immediately succeed tlie other; but which 
are, unquestionably, as different in themselves 
as if no such succession took place,—as dif¬ 
ferent as the pleasure of music is from the 
mere desire of enjoying it again, or as the 
pain of excessive heat, in burning, from the 
subsequentdesire of coolness. The pain, which 
is one element of the appetite, is an external af¬ 
fection of the mind, to, be classed with ourothcr 
sensations ■—the succeeding desire, which is 
another element of it, is an internal affection 
of the mind, to be classed with our other emo¬ 
tions of desire. We might have felt the 
samp pain of hunger, tiunigh we had not been 
aware that it arose from want of food, and 
consequently could not have felt any desire 
of food, but merely the general desire of re¬ 
lief which attends every disagreeable sensa¬ 
tion. We miglit have ielt the same uneasi¬ 
ness, which ive term tbinst, though we had 
not been aware that it would be relieved by a 
draught of any beverage,—and the same pain 
of impeded respiiation or fatigue, though nature 
had nut led us instinctively, in the one case, 
to perforin the muscular actions necessary for 
expiration and inspiration; in the other, to 
change our posture, and thus give repose to 
the. wearied limbs. Whatever be the oiganic 
states which oci»sion these painful feelings, that 
are elementary in our appetites, there can be 
no doubt, that some organic affections precede 
them, as truly as some affection of an exter¬ 
nal organ precedes the pain of a bum, or the 
painful temporary blindness when we are 
dazzled with excessive light. And though, 
in the case of the appetite, we may give the 
same name to the pain, and to the desire (d 
that which is to relieve the pain; or ratherT 
may give one name to the combination of 
the two feelings,—w'hich is not to be W'on- 
dered at, where the two feelings are so uni¬ 
versally and so immediately successive—this 
error, or rather this mere abbreviation of 
language, is no reason that we. should con¬ 
sider the elementary pain itself as different, 
in kind, from our other pains, that have not 
merely half a term to express them, but a 
whole undivided word of their own. The 
pain, of which the appetite desires relief, i.s a 
sensation as much as any other internal bodily 
pain which we feel,—a state or affection of 
the mind, arising, immediately and solely, 
from a state or affection of the body,—^w'hich 
is the only definition that can be given of a 
sensation. 


The pain of hunger and thirst, then, and, 
in geneitil, every internal pun arishg from a 
state of the bodily organs,—and distinct from 
the subsequent desires which they occasion, 
—are as truly sensations as any other sensa¬ 
tions ; and the desires that follow these par¬ 
ticular sensations arc as truly desires as any 
other desires of whWi we have the conscious¬ 
ness. We may, indeed, if we resolve to in¬ 
vent a new nune for those particular desires 
that terminate immediately in the rcUef of 
bodily pain, or the production of bodily plea¬ 
sure, give to such desires the name of appe¬ 
tites; but it is surely a very simple analysis 
only that is necessary to separate, from the 
desire of relief, the feeling of the pain which 
we wish to be relieved; since it is veiy evi¬ 
dent that the pain must have existed prima¬ 
rily before any such desire could be felt 
That rite various species of uneasiness, 
which arc elementary ports of our appetites, 
recur, at intervals in which there is some de¬ 
gree of regularity, does not alter their na¬ 
ture, when they do recur, so os to render a 
peculiar arrangement necessary for including 
them. The mental states, which constitute 
the uneasiness that is felt, recur thus at inter¬ 
vals, not from any thing peculiar in the mind 
itself, the phenomena of which alone wc are 
considering, but because the body is only at 
intervals in the state which precedes or in¬ 
duces those peculiar mental affections. If, 
instead of the two or three periods at which 
the appetite of hunger recur*, the nervous 
system were, one hundred times in the day, 
at intervals the most irregular, in that state 
which is immediately followed by the feeling 
of hunger, the painful feeling,—and the con¬ 
sequent desire of food, which has been found 
to relieve it,—would, of course, be felt one 
hundred times in the day. The regularity, 
therefore, of the recurrence of this state of 
the nerves, is a phenomenon which belongs 
to the consideration of the physiologist of the 
body, not of the physiologist of the mind, 
whose immediate ofhcc is finished when he 
trace any particular feeling of the mind 
^ affection of our organic frame, as its 
' antecedent; and who, knowing, 
thercfaTM|hat the feeling of pain in any of 
our appetires is the effect or result of some 
organic aifi|ptiorL is not siuprised that it 
should not rcciur^^n that organic affection 
has not previousIyv|^ place,—any more 
than he is surpriscd^Hlwe do not enjoy the 
fragrance of roses or v^Hs, when there are no 
particles of odour to be^kalcd by us ; or do 
not listen to songs and chdW harmonics, when 
there is no vibration to be Vnnsmilted to the 
auditory nerve. It is at cotoin regular [le- 
riods that the full light of dajlmd the twilight 
of morning and evening arc pveeived by us. 
But we do not^hink R necessB^ jjn this ac¬ 
count, to give any peculiar naiXto these vi¬ 
sual perceptions, to distingiiis^them from 
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others less regular, I)ecause wcknow that the reason could not direct him when to eat, or 
reason of the periodic recurrence of these what: how much, or how often. In all these 
perceptions, is, that the various degrees of things, appetite is a much better guide than 
sunshine, which pro'linthem, exist only a: our reason. Were reason only to direct us 
such intervals. Wc are hungry, when the in this matter, its calm voice would often 
nerves of the stomach are in a certain state be drowned in the buny of business of the 
we perceive the sun, when the organ of vision charms of amusement. But the voice of ap¬ 
is in a certain state. It is as little wonderful, petite rises gradually, and at last becomes loud 
that we .should not have the fcclin/r of hunger enough to call off our attention from any other 


except when the nerves of the stomach arc in 
this state, os that we should not have the per¬ 
ception of the meridian sun when the sun it¬ 
self is beneath our horizon. 

Since the mere pains of appetite, however, 
most important as they truly are for the ends 
whirh they immediately answer, are yet of 
little importance in relation to our genend 
knowledge, it is unnecessary to dwell on them 
nt length. But I cannot quit the runsidcra- 
tion of them, without remarking that admir¬ 
able provision which the gracious Author of 
Nature has made by them, for the preserva¬ 
tion not of our being merely, but of our well¬ 
being—of that health and vigour, without 
wliich, a frail and feverish existence, at least 
in its relation to this Cfwthly scene, would he 
of little value. The daily waste of the body 
requires daily supply to compensate it; and 
if this supply he neglected, or he inadequate 
—or, on the other'hand, if it be inordinate¬ 
ly great, disease is the necessary consequence. 
To preserve the medium, therel’oro, or nt least 
to prevent any very great deviation from it, 
He, who planned our feelings and faculties 
as well as our bodily fiunie, has made it 
painful for us to omit what is so important 
to life ; and painful also to prolong the sup¬ 
ply in any great proportion, after the demands 
of nature have liten n<lequHtply satisfied. If 
food had afforded gratificRtion only as reliev¬ 
ing the pain of hunger, these natural hound, 
aries of appetite would have required no aid 
from inond or physical lessons of tcnipcranee. 
But the indulgence of nature, in conferring on 
us the sense of taste, and making food a lux¬ 
ury as well as a relief, we abuse, as wc abuse 
her other kindnesses. The pleasures of this 
most intenqierate of senses may lead, in 
degree, he 5 'oiul the due point of Hujjjl||^-\''ti'f 
greater number of mankind; andj^ " 
to c-xeesses more injurious, all thifse herds of 
unthinking sensualists who_2'rcfer the sickly 
enjoyment of an hour ;alth and vir¬ 
tue, and intellectuid, _ 1 as idjysicul com¬ 

fort, of more frugali i^sts. Yet even to 
them nature points ’in the feeling of sati¬ 
ety, where intemp^ s'ce begins, or where it 
has already begun ' ?aiul if they persist, not¬ 
withstanding thijf feeling, how much more 
would U»ey be i^ dmijrer of oveiloading the 
powers of life, 

ing of growingAa-fisincsB to repress the avi¬ 
dity of indul|^'nce. ^ 

“ Thonglwman knew,” says Doctor Beid, 
^ that his Iv must be supporioil by eutiiig, 


employment.’’* 

If, indeed, the necessary supply were long 
neglected, the morbid state of the body which 
ivould ensue, though no pain of actual hunger 
were to be felt, would convince at last the 
sufferer of his folly. But the providence of 
our gracious Creator has not trusted the ex- 
stcnce of man to the dangerous admonition 
if so nnigh a monitor, whieh might, perhaps, 
jring his folly before him, only when it was 
00 late to he wise. The pain of hunger— 
hat short disease, if it may be so termed, 
ivhicli it is in our power so speedily to cure, 
irevents diseases that more truly deserve tlie 
(lame. Between satiety on one side, and 
want on the other, the stream of health flows 
ranquilly along, which, but for these bound¬ 
aries, would speedily waste itself and disap¬ 
pear ; ns the most magnifieent river, whieh, 
if dispersed over a boundless plain, would 
How almost into nothing, owes its Hbundatiec 

i majestic beauty to the very hanks that 
scein to confine its wateis within too narrow 
a channel. 

Beside those particular-feelings of bodily 
uneasiness, wliieh, ns attended with desire, 
ainstitiite our appetites, there arc other nftee- 
ious of the same clu.s.s, w'hich, though not 
iisiiidly ranked with our external sensations 
ir perceptions, because we find it difficult to 
ascribe them to any local organ, are iiriqiies- 
ioraibly to he arranged under the same head; 
inee they are feelings whii'h arise, (us imme¬ 
diately and directly, fiom a irrtain state of a 
lart of the nervous system, as any of the feel¬ 
ings whieh we more commonly ascribe to ex- 
ernal sense. Of this kind is that museiilar 
'loasurc of alacrity and action, whieli forms 
so great a jiart of the delight of the young of 
every species of living beings, and whieh is 
felt, though in a less degree, at evei'y period 
of life, even the most advanced; or which, 
w hen it ceases in age, only gives place to an- 
otlierspecies of muscular pleasm'e—that whieh 
constitutes the pleasure of case—the same 
species of feeling which duiildes to every one 
the delight of exercise, by sweetening the re- 
]iosc to which it leads, and thus making it 
indirectly, as well as directly, a source of en¬ 
joyment. 

In treating of what have been termed the 
acquired jierceptions of vision, which are truly 


f On ihf* AvLl^c Powers, Itl. p. 1. 
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9 'hat give to vision its range of power, and 
without which the mere perception of colour 
would be of little mure ^ue than any other 
of the simplest of our sensations, I shtul have 
an opportunity of pointing out to you some 
most important pui-poses to which our mus¬ 
cular feelings are instrumental; and in the 
nicer analysis which I am inclined to make of 
the perceptions commonly ascribed to touch, 
—if my analysis be accurate,—^we shall find 
them operating at least as powerfully. At 
present, however, I speak of them merely as 
sources of animal pleasure or pain, of plcasrirc 
during moderate exercise and repose, and of 
pain during morbid lassitude, or the fatigue of 
opjiressive and unreinitted labour. . 

The pleasure which attends good health, 
and which is certainly more than mere free- 
doni from pain, is a pleasure of the same kind. 
It is a ideasure, ho\^lever, which, like every 
other long-continued bodily pleasure, wo may 
suppose to be diminished by habitual enjoy¬ 
ment ; and it is, therefore, chielly, on recovery 
from sickness, uhen the habit has been long 
broken by feelings of an opposite kind, that 
we recognize what it must originally have 
been; if, indeed, it be in our power to se- 
piuate, completely, the mere animal pleasure 
from those mingling reflex pleasures which 
arise from tlic consideration of past jiain and 
the expectation of future delight. To those 
among yon who know \ihat it is to have risen 
from tlie long eaptjvity of a bed of sickness, 
I need not say, that cveiy finietion is, in tliis 
ease, more than nwte vigour; it is a hiiiipiuess 
hut to hreathc and to move; and not every 
liinl; merely, but almost every fihrr of every 
liinli, has its separiitc sense of enjoyment. 
“ N^'lial a hl<*ssed thing it is to breathe tlic 
fresh air!” said Ckmiit Stnicnsce, on quit¬ 
ting his dungeon, though he was quitting it 
only to be h'd to the jdaee of execution, and 
cannot, therefore, be supjioscd to have felt 
much mure tiiuii the mere animal delight. 

“ Ilo HOPS not senm It, who, im;irisoneil long 
In want unwholesome Uiingeon, and a prey 
To sallow sickness, which the sajiuurs nauK 
And cLntniny of his dark aljode have bred, 

J';ica)-CR at last to liberty and light j 
1-Iis check recovers warn its healthful hue; 

>Iif. cve reliimincB its extinguish'd flics: 

He walks, lie leaps, he runs—is wing'd withjoy, 
And riots in tlic sweets of every bteexc.*’* 

On these mere animal gratifications, how¬ 
ever, 1 need not dwell atiy longer. There is 
much more to interest oiir curiosity, in the 
sensations and perceptions which more fre¬ 
quently go under those names ; to the eoiisid- 
eratioii of which 1 shall proceed in my next 
Lecture. 


» CowjiCr s Tank, book i. 


LECTURE XVIII. 

ON THE MOIIE DEEINITB EXTERNAL AITEC- 
TIONS OF MIND. 

In my Lecture, yesterday, after some fur¬ 
ther elucidation of the triple division which 
we formed of the mental phenomena, as ex¬ 
ternal or sensitive afiections of tlie mind, in¬ 
tellectual states of the mind,—emotions,—1 
proceeded to consider the first of these divi¬ 
sions, of which the characteristic distinction 
is, that the phenomena included in it have 
their causes or immediate antecedents exter¬ 
nal to the mind itself. In this division, 1 com¬ 
prehended, together with the feelings which 
arc universally ascribed to certain uipms of 
sense, many feelings, which, though unques¬ 
tionably originating in states of our bodily or¬ 
gans, as much as our other sensations, arc yet 
commonly ranked as of a different order,— 
such ns our various appetites, <ir rather that 
elementary uneusiness which is only a port, 
hut still (ui essential part of our appetites, 
and which is easily distinguisliuhle from the 
meiedesire, which is tlie other element; since, 
however rapid the snccession of them may 
be, w'c ore yet conscious of them as siicpes- 
sivc. The particular uneasiness, it is evi- 
deiit, must have been felt as a sensation be., 
fore the desire of that which is to relieve the 
uneasiness could have arisen. I'o the same 
(loss, too, I referred the various oiganic feel¬ 
ings which coiistiti'te the animal pleasure of 
good health, wlieii every corjioreal function is 
exercised in just degree; and, in a particular 
manner, our muscular feelings, whether of 
mere general lassitude or alacrity; or those 
fainter diflerenccs of feelings which arise in 
our various motions and attitudes, from the 
different muscles that are exercised, or from 
the greater or less contraction of the same 
muscles. These muscular feelings, though 
they may be almost unnoticed liy us, during 
the influence of stronger sensations, are yet 
suiVieieiitly powerful, when we attend to them, 
ItoH^er us, independently of sight and touch, 
i^^jB^measiirc sensible of the position of 
our general, and of its various parts; 

and, compilatively indistinct as they are, they 
become,—in mi^ cases, as in the acquired 
perceptions of vnu for example, and equally, 
too, as I conceive^^Bj^ous other instances, 
in which little attenlH^s been paid to them 
by philosophers,—elllmts of some of the 
nicest and most accu^^ judgments which 
we form. 

It is, however, to that WHCstarid most im¬ 
portant order of our externouffectiuns, which 
comprehends the feelings ^ore coimnonly 
termed sensarions, and uni«|pally ascribed 
to particular oi^ns #r scnscSdiat we have 
now to proceciL In these, wl^(?l the rude 
elements of all our knowledge, we material 
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on which the mind ia ever operating, and cannot but believe, to have external existence, 
without which it seems to us almost impos- independent of our own; the joy and sorrow^ 
sible to conceive that it could ever have oper- hope and fear, love and hate, we believe, and 
ated at all, or could, even in its absolute in- cannot but believe, to be merely states of 
activity, have been conscious of its own inert our own mind, occasioned by other forma 
existence, states of mind, and dependent, therefore, for 

This order of our external feelings compre- their continuance, on our omi continued exist- 
bends all those states of mind, however van- ence only. Even in our wildest dreams,—in 
ous they may be, which immediately succeed which we imagine all things that are possible, 
the changes of state, produced, in any of our and almost all things which are impossible ; 
organs of sense, by the presence of certain we never consider our joy or sorrow as di- 
extemal bodies. The mental affections are rectly indicative of any thing se])anite from 
tliemselves,—as 1 have said,— commonly ourselves, and independent of us. 
termed sensations: but we have no verb, in 


our language, which exactly denotes what is 
expressed in the substantive noun. To feel 
is, in its two senses, either much more limit- 
ed or much more general; being confined, in 
its restricted meaning, to the sensations of 
one organ, that of touch,—and, as a more 
general wonl, being applicable to all the vari¬ 
eties of our consciousness, os much as to | 
those particular varieties which arc imme¬ 
diately successive to the affections of our or¬ 
gans of sense. We are said, in this wider 
use of the term, to feel indignation, love, sur¬ 
prise, as readily us we are said to feel the 
warmth of a lire, or the coldness of snow. 

In defining our sensations to be those men- 
tal affections which are immediately succes¬ 
sive to certain organic affections, ]>roduccd by 
the action of external tilings, it is very evi¬ 
dent that I have mede two assumptions,— 
first, of the existence of external things, that 
affect onr organs of sense; and, secondly, of 
organs of sense that are affected by external 
thingsunless, indeed, the assumption of 
the existence of organs of sense be considered, 
—as in philosophic truth it unquestionably is, 
—only another form of the assumption of the 
existence of external things; since, in rela¬ 
tion to the sentient mind, the organs thus 
supposed to exist, are, in strictness of lan¬ 
guage, external, os much as the objects sup¬ 
posed to act upon them. All of which we 
are truly conscious, in sensation, is the men¬ 
tal affection, the last link of the series, in the 
supposed process; what w'e term our 
tions of organs of sen.se, or of othciyi^tie.ial i 
thinp that act upon these—oui' idtT qWor ex¬ 
ample, of a brain or an eye, a houstbra moun¬ 
tain, being as truly states of^ur own perci¬ 
pient mind, and nothiiig'’hit states of our 
own mind, us our fcj 8'of joy or sorrow, 
hope or fear, love or! ‘'5ts«-to wliich we never 
think of giving an e^ " /ice, nor a direct and 
immediate cause of j - .tence, out of ourselves. 
By the very constbP^tion of our nature, how¬ 
ever, or by the nenoe of associations as 
irresistible as ii tition itself,—it is impossi¬ 
ble for us not ' this essential reality in 
the causes of set of our mental affections, 

in the samem^Jner svs4t is in^ssible for us 
to ascribe another set. ^The brain, the 
eye, the hoijr^ the mountain, we believe, and 


‘ While o'er oar limbs sleep’s soft dominion sprend, 
Whut llto’ our soul fwitestic measures trod, 
i)’cr fairy flclds; or mourned along the gloom 
pathless woods; or, down the craggy steep 
iliirl'd headlong, swam with pain tlic mantiM {lool; 

Or scaled the eliS'.—or danced on hallow winds. 

With antic shBjK’s, wild natlvpi of the brain 

it was Still only the cliff, the wood, the pool, 
rt'hich we considered as external: the sorrow 
ivich which we mourned along our gloomy 
rack, the pain with which we swam the tur- 
lid water, the horror which we felt at the 
antic shapes with which we mingled in the 
ghostly dunce, were felt to be wholly in our¬ 
selves, and constituted, while they lasted, the 
very feeling of our own existence.—The be- 
,ief of an external world is, however, to come 
afterwards under our full examiiiatiun :—It is 
■ufficient, for the present, to know, that, in 
:hc period, after infancy, to which alone our 
nemory extends, we are igff irresistibly to be- 
ieve in it; and that the belief of it, therefore, 
in whatever manner it may have originated 
in the imperfect perceptions of our iiifuney, 
is now, when those perceptions are mature, so 
completely beyond the power of argument to 
overcome, that it exists as strongly, in those 
who reason against it, as in those who rea¬ 
son for it;—that the reference to a direct 
external cause, however, does not accom¬ 
pany every feeling of onr mind, but is confined 
to a certain number of that long succession 
of feelings, which forms the varied conscions- 
"“ss of our life,—and that the feelings, with 
fespect to which this reference is made, are 
the class of sensations which, when coinhiiied 
with this n'ference, have commonly been dis- 
tirigiiished by the name of perceptions. That 
we have no perfect evidence of tlie external 
existence thus ascribed by us, independently 
of our own irresistible belief of it, may be al¬ 
lowed to the sceptic ;—and the reasoning of 
Doctor Reid on the subject, as far os he pro¬ 
ceeds beyond the assertion of this irresistible 
belief, and attempts, what has been commonly 
regarded as a confutation of the scepticism 
on this point,—by representing it as proceed¬ 
ing on a mistake, with respect to the nature 
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of our idea8>—-is itself, as we shall afterwards 
find, nugatory and Mlacious. But still, not¬ 
withstanding the errors of philosophers with 
respect to it, the belief itself is, in the circum¬ 
stances in which we now exist, so tndy a 
part of our constitution, that, to contend 
agiunst it in argument would be to admit its 
validity, since it would be to suppose the ex¬ 
istence of some one whom we are fairly un¬ 
dertaking to instruct or to confute. 

In what circumstance the intuitive belief 
—if, as I have said, the belief be in any case 
intuitive,—arises; or rather, in how large a 
proportion of cases, in which the reference 
seems primary and immediate, it is, more 
probably, the effect of secondary associations 
transferred from sense to sense,—will appear 
better after the minute analysis, on whi^ we 
are to enter, of the different tribes of our sen¬ 
sations. 

In referring to the particular class of sen¬ 
sations, and, consequently, to an external 
cause, a certain number only of the affections 
of onr mind, there cun be no doubt that avc 

f iroceed now, in the mature state of our know- 
edge, with more accuracy than we could have 
attained in that early period of life when our 
original feelings were more recent. We have 
now a clearer, and more definite belief of an 
external world, and of objects of sensation se¬ 
parate from our sensations themselves; with¬ 
out which general belief, previously obtained, 
we should as little have ascribed to an exter¬ 
nal organic cause many of our feelings, which 
we now ascribe to one—our sensations of 
sound and fragrance, for example,—as we 
now ascribe, to such an immediate external 
cause, our emotions of joy or sorrow. A 
still more important acquisition, is our know¬ 
ledge of our o^vn organic frame, by which we 
are enabled, in a great measure, to verify our 
sensations,—to produce them, as it were at 
pleasure, when their external objects arc be¬ 
fore us, and in this way to correct the feel¬ 
ings which have risen, spontaneously, by those 
which wc ourselves produce. Thus, when, 
in reverie, our conceptions become peculiarly 
vivid, and the objects of our thought seem al¬ 
most to exist in our presence ; if only we 
stretch out our hand, or fix our eyes on the 
forms that are permanently before us, the il¬ 
lusion vanishes. Our organ of touch or of 
sight is not affected in the same manner as if 
the object that charms us in our musing dream 
were really present; and we class the feeling, 
therefore, as a conception,—not as a sensa¬ 
tion,—which, but for the opportunity of this 
correction, we should unquestionably^ in many 
instances, have done. 

But, though, in forming the class of our sen¬ 
sations, we derive many advantages from that 
full knowledge which the experience of many 
years has given, we purchase these by disad¬ 
vantages which are perhaps as great, and 
which are greater, from the very circumstance 


that it is absolutely out of our power to esti¬ 
mate their amount What we consider as 
the immediate sensation, » not the simple 
mental state, as it originally followed that 
corporeal change which now precedes it; but, 
at least in the most striking Of all the tribes 
of our sensations, is a very different one. We 
have the authority of reason, a priori, as show¬ 
ing no peculiar connexion of the points ohho 
retina with one place of bodies more than 
with another; and we have the authority also 
of observation,—in the celebrated case of the 
young man who was couched by Cheseldcn, 
and ill other cases of the same peculiar spe¬ 
cies of blindness, in which the eves, by a snr- 
gical operation, have been rendered for the 
first time capable of distinct vision, that if we 
had had no oigan of sense but that of sight, 
and no instinctive jud|||pent had been super- 
added to mere visioi^-we should not have 
had the power of distinguishing Uie magni¬ 
tude and distant place of objects ; a mere ex¬ 
panse of colour being all which we should have 
perceived if even colour itself could, in these 
circumstances, have been perceived by us as 
expanded. Yet it is sufficient now, that rays 
of light, precisely the same in number, and in 
precisely the same direction, os those which, 
at one period of our life, exhibited to us co¬ 
lour, and colour alone, should fall once more 
on the same small expanse of nerve, to give 
us instantly that boundlessness of vision, 
which, almost as if the fetters of our mortal 
frame were shaken off, lifts us from our dun¬ 
geon, and makes us truly citizens, not of the 
earth only, but of the universe. Simple as 
the principle may now seem, which distin¬ 
guishes our secondary or acquired pcrccpdons 
of vision from those which were primary and 
immediate, it was long before the distinction 
was made; and till a period which,—if we con¬ 
sider it in relation to those long ages of phi¬ 
losophic inquiry, or, rather, most unphiloso- 
phic argumentation, which had gone before 
—may be considered almost as in our own 
time, longitudinal distance was conceived to 
^e a s completely an original object of sight us 
iBlIlillieties of mere colour and brilliancy. 

therefore,—though wc have not 
yet bc^^ll, and may never be able, to dis- 
cover it,--^Kwt corresponding difference in 
our other sensatf^, which now seem to us 
simple and immeaB|. In the case of sound, 
indeed, there is a^^bkevident analogy to 
these visual acquirel|^kcpptions; since a 
constant reference to ||||b mingles with our 
sensations of this class,^|Khe same manner, 
though not so distinctly, alw our perceptions 
of sight We perceive thewrid, as it were, 
near or at a distance, in onmirection rather 
than in another; as, in tlie cae of longitudi¬ 
nal distance in vision, we perewe colour at 
one distance rayier.tHhn at ^whj>r. Yet 
there is as little reason, from thcKure of the 
organic changes themselves, to s^umse, that 
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different ciflections of our auditory nerves | 
should origitiidly give us different notions of i 
distance, as that such notions should origin¬ 
ally be produced by different afl'cctioim of the 
retina; and, as in sight and hearing, so it is 
fur from improbable that, in all our senses, 
there may, by the reciprocal influence of 
these upon each other, or by the repeated 
lessons of individual experience in each, be a 
similar modification of the original simple 
feelings, which, in that first st^c of exist¬ 
ence that opened to us the umrld and its 
pfienomena, each individual organ separately 
afforded. Our reasoning with respect to 
them, therefore, as original organs of sense, 
may perhaps be as false as our chymical rea¬ 
soning would bo, were we to attempt to in¬ 
fer the properties of an uncombinod acid, or, 
alkali, from our obsiu|||tiun of the very differ¬ 
ent properties of a nSnral salt, into the com¬ 
position of tvhioh wc know that the acid or 
the alkali has entered. 

If, indeed, it were in mir power to be in¬ 
troduced to a society, like that of which Di¬ 
derot speaks, in his Letter on the Deaf and 
Dumb, and to hold eommunication with 
them, all our doubts on this subject would 
be removed. " What a strange soi-iety,” 
says he, “ would five persons make, each of 
them endowed with one only of our five dif- 
fi'rent senses ; and no two of the jiarty with 
the same sense! There can be no doubt, 
that, dilfering as they must differ, in all their 
views of nature, they would ti’cat each other 
as madmen, and that eaeh would look u]>on 
the others with all due contempt. It is, in¬ 
deed, only an image of uhnt is happening 
every moment in the world; we have but one 
sense, and we judge of cveiy thing.”*— 
“ There is, however," ho justly reiniu'ks, 
“ one science, though but one seienre, in 
which the whole society or the different 
senses might ugrec,—the 6«‘ience which has 
relation to the jiroperties of number. They 
might each arrive, by their separate ahstrac- 
lioiis, at the suhlimest speeiilations of nrith- 
nictie and algebra; they niigiit fathom the. 
depths of analysis, and propose 
problems of the most eomjilirateiijffi^'ions 
us if they were all so many Dit It 

is peihaps,” he adds, “ wluijx^Tu oyster is 
doing in its shell.” f 

From such a soeietyj^jfJ indeed, we could 
hold any comimmieaurf^,\ith these profound 
algebraists, except common science 

of nuinhers ; undoubtedly loam 

what arc the diijR; immediate affections of 
mind to which senses individually give 
rise, and conseqfe'iitly how much, while feel¬ 
ing has blei)dc» with feeling, they have rcciii 
lYically operaw on «ach other. But, in our 
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present circumstances, unaided by intercourse 
with such living absttactioiis, it is impossible 
for us to remove wholly this uncertainty, as 
to the kind and degree of influence which ex¬ 
perience may have had in modifying our pri¬ 
mary sensations. W’e may wish, indeed, to 
be able to distinguish our present feelings 
from those which the same objects originaily 
excited ; but since no memory can go liack to 
the period at which we did not perceive lon¬ 
gitudinal distance, as it were, immediately by 
the eye, asTittle, we may suppose, cun any 
memory go hack to the period when other 
sensations, less interesting than those of vi¬ 
sion, were first excited. Could wc trace the 
scries of feelings, in a single mind,—as vari¬ 
ously modified, in the progi-ess from infancy 
to maturity,—^we should know more of the 
intellectual and moral riuture of man than is 
proliahly ever to be revealed to his inquiry,— 
when, in ages, as remote from that in which 
we live, and perhaps as much more enlighten¬ 
ed, as our own age may he said to he, in re¬ 
lation to the period of original dai kness and 
harharism, he is slill to be searching into his 
own nature with the same avidity us now. 
He mast, indeed, he a very dull observer, 
who has not felt, on looking at an infant, 
some desire to know the little processes of 
thought that ui'c going on in his curious and 
active mind; anil who, in reflecting on the 
value, as cji attainment in science, which the 
siigest philosopher would set on the consci¬ 
ousness of those acquisitions which infancy 
has already made, is not struck with that near¬ 
ness, in which, in some points, exti'emc know¬ 
ledge and extreme ignorance may almost he 
said to meet- What metaphysician is there, 
however subtle and profound in his analyti¬ 
cal inquiries, and however successful in the 
analyses which he has made, who W'Ould not 
give all his post discovery, and all his hojics 
of future discover)’, for the certainty of know¬ 
ing with exactness what every intant fcoL ? 
The full instruction, which such a view of 
our progressive feelings, from their very oii- 
^ 11 , in the fu’st sensations of life, would af- 
foid, Nature, in her wisdom, however, has 
not communicated to iis, more than she has 
eomnninicated to us the nature of that state 
of being which awaits the soul after it lias 
finished its career of mortality. Our exist¬ 
ence secius, in our conception of it, never to 
have hud a bcgiimiiig. As far back us we 
can rememher any event, there is always a 
period that appears to us still fartlier back, 
the events of which we cannot distinguish ; 
ns, when wc look toward the distant horizon, 
we sec, less aial less distinctly, in the long 
line which the sunshine of evening still illu¬ 
minates, plains, and woods, and streams, and 
hills, more distant, half melting into air, he- 
ymid which our eye can find nothing,—though 
wc are still certain that otlier woods, and 
streams, and plains, arc there, andtluit it is only 
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the imperfection of our sight which seems to 
bound them as in another world. It is to 
man, vihtn be thinks upon his own homing 
as if he felt himself in a world of enchant* 

ment, amid the shades and flowers of which 
he h^ been wandering, unconscious of the 
time at which be enters it, or of the objects 
that are awaiting him, when he shall Wvo 
arrived at the close of that path whose wind¬ 
ings still lead him forward,—and knowing 
litde more than that he is himself happy, and 
that the unknown Being, who has raised this 
magnificent scene around him, must be the 
Friend of the mortal whom he has deigned 
to admit into it. 

" Well ple-iMd he aesna 
The goodly proapecl,—and with inward ainilea, 
lYeada the gay verdure of the painted plain,— 
lleholds the aaure canopy of heaven. 

And living lampa, that twcr^arch his head 
With more than rwalapiendour,—bends hii car 
To the full choir of water, air ami earth t 
Nor heeds the picaainc error of hia thought. 

Nor doubta the paintra grerai or aaure arch. 

Nor qucatlom more the inuMc’a mingling sounds, 

Than apace, or motion, or eternal time; 

So sweet he ieela their influence to attract 
Ilia fixed aoui, to brighten the dull glonma 
tif care, and make the deatmed roatl of life 
Ilclightful to hia feet. So, fhblea a>ll, 

The aiivcntuToua hero, bound on hard exploit, 

Ikdiolde with glad aurpniie, by secret tpell 
Ot aoine kuul aogc, the patron of hia toils, 

A vMtonary paradiae discloaed. 

Amid the dubious wiklWith streams, and shades. 
And airy aonga, the enchanted landscape smiles. 

Cheers hia long labours, and renews hia (tame.’** 

Tlie philosophic use of the term sensation 
does not necessarily imply, what, in its popu- 
ku use, is considered almost as involved in 
it; and perhaps, therefore, it may not be su¬ 
perfluous to warn you, that it is not confined 
to feelings which are pleasurable or painful, 
liut extends to every mental aifection that is 
the iniinediatc consequence of impression on 
our organs of sense,—of which mental states 
or affections, many, and, as I am inclined to 
think, by fui the greater number, are of a kind 
that cannot be termed either agreeable or dis¬ 
agreeable. Of the objects of sight, for ex¬ 
ample, which are of such very frequent oc- 
ciinrence, how few are there, at which 

look, either with pleasure or with pain,—i 
we except that indirect pleasure, which, in 
particular cases, they may afford, as commu¬ 
nicating to us information that is valuable in 
itself, or as gratifying even our idlest curiosi¬ 
ty. To take one of the most striking cases 
of this sort: Though wc may derive, from 
the perusal of a work that interests us, the 
jpurcst delight, it is a delight resulting only 
from the conceptions which the author, in 
consequence of the happy contrivance of sym¬ 
bolic churacteie, has been able to transfuse, 


* Pleasures of Imagination, Hook HI. v. £ 14 . 
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as it were, firom his own mind into oiu«; but, 
during all the time of the perusal, seiunitions, 
almost innumerable, have been cxcit«l in us 
by the separate characters with which the 
pages are covered, that have never mingled 
even the fiaintest direct pleasure with the ge¬ 
neral emotion which they, and tliey alone, 
have indirectly produced. 

^ *‘ I apprehend,” says Dr Reid, " that, be ■ 
sides the sensations that arc either agreeable 
or disagreeable, there is still a greater nuahber 
that are indifferent To these we give so 
little attention that they have no name, and 
are immetUately fbigot, as if tiiey had never 
been; and it requires attention to the opera¬ 
tions of our minds to be convinced of their 
existence. For this end, we may observe, 
titat to a good ear, every human voice is dis- 
tinguishable from all others. Some voices 
are pleasant some disagreeable; but the far 
greater part can neither be said to be one or 
the other. The same thing may be said of 
other sounds, and no less of tastes, smeUs, 
and colours; and if we consider, that our 
senses are in continual exercise while we are 
awake, that some sensation attends every ob¬ 
ject they present to us, anil that familiar ob¬ 
jects seldom raise any emotion, pleasant or 
painful,—wc sliall see reason, besides the 
agreeable and disagreeable, to admit a thinl 
class of sensations that may be called indif¬ 
ferent The senaations tliat are indifferent 
arc far from being useless. Thew serve as 
signs to distinguiw things that differ; and 
the information we have concerning things 
external comes by their means, ^us, if 
a man had no ear to receive pleasure from 
the harmony or melody of sounds, be would 
still find the sense of hearing of great utility : 
Though sounds gave him neither pleasure 
nor pain, of themselves, they would ^ive him 
much useful information; and the like may 
be said of the sensations we have by all the 
other senses.”* 

It is as signs, indeed, far more than as 
mere pleasures in themselves, that our sensa¬ 
tions are to us of such inestimable value. Even 
cose to which 1 before alluded, of the 
^^^or arbitrary characters of a language, 
vvhe^V|considcr all the imjiortant purposes 
to whicl^^e are subservient, as raising us 
originally absolute barbarism, and sa¬ 
ving us from ra|||B|ng into it, there might be 
an appearance oMi^^ox indeed, but there 
would be perfect IIB|Wn asserting, that the 
sensations which a^^^mselves indifferent, 
arc more precious, evl^^ relation to happi¬ 
ness itself, than the ^ itions which are 
themselves accompanied 'ith lively delight, 
or rather, of which it is essence to 

be delightful. Happiness, necessarily 


* On tlie Intellectual Powers, 1 [, 11 c. 1C. 
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involving jKvsent pleuure, is the direct or in¬ 
direct, uid often the very distant, result of 
feelings of every kind, pleasurable, painful, and 
indifferent. It is like the beautiful profusion 
of flowers which adorn our sumiuer fieldi 
In our admiration of the foliage, and the 
blossoms, and the pure airs and sunshine, in 
which they seem to live, we almost forget 
the darkness of the soil in which their roots 
are spread. Yet how much should we err, 
if we were to consider them as deriving their 
chief nutriment from the beams that shine 
around them, in the warmth and light of which 
we have wandered with joy. That deUght- 
fill radiance alone would have been of little 
eflicucy, without the showers, from which, in 
those very wanderings, we have often sought 
shelter at noon; or at least without the deWI, 
which were unheeded by us, as they fell si¬ 
lently and almost insensibly on our evening 
walk. 

With die common division of our sensa¬ 
tions into five classes,—^those of smell, taste, 
hearing, sight, touch, we have been familiar, 
almost from our childhood, and though the 
classification may he fiir from perfect, in re¬ 
ference to our sensations themselves, con¬ 
sidered simply as affections of the mind, it is 
sufficiently accurate in reference to the mere 
organs of sense; for, though our sensations 
of heat and cold, in one very important re¬ 
spect, which is afterwanis to he considered 
by us, have much less resemblance to tlie 
other sensations which we acquire by our or¬ 
gans of touch, or at ierat to sensations which 
we are generally supposed to derive from that 
organ, tlian to sensations which we receive by 
the medium of other oigans, our sensations 
of smell and sound for example—still, as they 
arise from an affection of the same organ, they 
maybe more conveniently referred to the same 
than to any other class; since, if we quit that 
obvious line of distinction which the difference 


bond of union,—and which, bringing the 
whole infinitjp of thnigs witliin the sphere of 
our own mind, communicates to it some 
fiiint semblance of the omnipresence of its 
Author. “ What is that organ,” says an elo¬ 
quent French writer, speaking of the eye,— 
what ia that astonishing oigan, in which ail 
objects acquire, hy turns, a successive exist¬ 
ence,—where the spaces, the figures, and the 
motions that surround me are as it were 
created,—where the stars, that exist at the 
distance of. a hundred millions of leagues, be¬ 
come apart of myself,—and where, in a single 
half inch of diameter, is contained the uni¬ 
verse ?*' This power of external sense, which 
first awakes us into life, continues, ever after, 
to watch, as it were, round the life which it 
kwoke, lavishing on us perpetual varieties of 
instruction and delight; and if, from the sim¬ 
ple pleasures, and simple elementary know¬ 
ledge which it immediately affords, we trace 
its influence, through all the successive feel¬ 
ings to wliicb it indirectly gives rise, it may 
he said to exist, hy a sort of intellectual and 
moral transmutation, in the most refined and 
ethereal of all our thoughts and emotions. 
What Gniy says of it,—in the commence¬ 
ment of his beautiful fragment De Prineipiis 
Cogitandi, addressed to his friend West^ is 
not toohigha panegyric,—that every thing de¬ 
lightful and amiable, friendship, and fancy, and 
w'isdom itself, have their primary source in it. 

" Non ilia leve$ primordia motus, 
Quanquaiaparva, ilabuiit. l.tptuin vel amabilc c]uici|uid 
Daquam ontur, trnhit bine uituiu; neu surgit ad aura.. 
Quin ea cuniplrent limul, eventuaque secundvnt. 

Hint! varue vitai arteti, ac niollior usug, 

Uulce ct amicitiii! vincluin; Sapientia dia 
lluic raacum accendit lumen, vultUque lereno, 
Humanas aperit mentes, nova gaudia monatrans. 
lUa etiam, quie te (nuriiiin) noctesque di<>«|ue 
Aaaulu^ fovit Intpinns linguamque Kquentem 
Temperal in nuiueros, atque horaa mulcet inertes, 

Auiea non aha si jaetat engine Musa.” • 


of organs affords, we shaU not find it easy to go mucli, indeed, of human kiiowledge» 
define them by other lines as precise. j and of all that is valuable and delightful in 

But whatever may be the arbitrary division 1 human feeling, involves these elementary sen- 
or orrangement which we may form eitlier of ^ sations, as it were in Uie very essence of the 
our sensations themselves, or of the opyjfj; ^uoughts and feelings themselves, that one of 
that ore previously affected, die susceffiag^f most acute of modern French metaphy- 
of the mind, by which It is ca]»iblj|^aeing gjcians, and, with scarcely an exception, all 
affected by the changes of state u^ur the philosophers of the French metaphysical 
bodily oigans, must be rcgardeij^s, in every school, who me his followers, have considered 
sense of the word, of prmv y value in our the whole variety of human consciousness, 
mental constitution. T^j^re individiud, in- ns mere sensation variously transformed; 
deed, it inay be saidjr'Jo in itself all the though, in stating the nature of this transfor. 
tiling which are moJjPhim, however nm ,nation, and the difference of the sensations 
or afar; because i^ truly that by which transformed from the primary forms of 
alone all things new afar become know’n to mere external feeling, they nave not been so 
r* mutual relation explicit as the assertors of u system so para- 

wbich It establish 8, a power of more thm doxical ought assuredly to have been. On 
magic agencT, l^ore which the great gulf, 
that apprarea ta ,iuparote for ever the worlds 
of matter en^jf spirit disappears,—which 
thus links t^l^cr substances,* that seemed, 
in their natf^, incapable of any common 
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the fallaciea of this very prevalent theory of 
the luiiid, however, whira is afterwards to be 
examined by us fully, 1 need not at present 
make any remarks. 

Though this excessive simplifioation of the 
henomena of human thought mid feeling is, 
owever, far more than (he phenomena truly 
allow, it is not the less certmn, that all the 
varieties of our consciousness, though not 
mere transformations of external sense, are, 
when traced to their source, the results of 
sensation, in its various original forms. In 
inquiring into the phenomena of our senses, 
then, we begin our inquiry w’bere knowledge 
itself begins; and though the twili^^ht, which 
hangs over this first opening of intellectual 
life, is perhaps only a presage, or a part of 
that obscurity which is to attend the whole 
track of human investigation, it still is tw ilight 
only, not absolute darkness. We can dis> 
cover much, though we cannot discover all; 
and where absolute discovery is not allowed, 
there is still left to us a probability of con> 
jecture, of which, in such limited circuin- 
staiiees, even philosophy may justly avail her¬ 
self w'ithout departing from her legitimate pro- 


LECTURE XIX. 

nniEF NOTICE OF niE COlirOKEAI. PAST OF 
THE FUOCESS, IN SENSATION. 

The mental phenomena, of the class which 
is at present under our consideration, being 
those which arise in consequence of certain 
previous afTertions of our organs of sense, it 
IS ripeessary tliat we should take some notice 
of the corpoiual part of the process; though 
it must always be remembered, that it is the 
last part of the process, the mental aflection 
only, which truly belongs to our science,— 
and that, if this, in all its varieties, had bee 
the result of any other species of affections 
organs constituted in any other manner,—as 
long as there was the regular correspondence 
of certain mental affections with certain or¬ 
ganic affections,—the philosophy of mind 
would have continued precisely the same as 
now. Our systems of anatomy, and of the 
physiology of our mere bodily frame, would 
indeed have been different,—^but not that 
more intimate physiology whkdi relates to the 
functions of the animating spirit, whose pre¬ 
sence is life, and without which our bodily 
frame, in all its beautiful adaptation of parts 
to ports, is a machine as inert and powerless 
as the separate atoms that compose it. 

The great essential organ of all sensation 
IS the brain with its appendages, particularly 
tlie nerves that issue from it to certain organs 


j which are more strictly termed the organs of 
; sense; as it is there the immediate ohjeets, 
or external causes of sensation, the particles 
of light, for example, in vision, or (ff odour in 
smell, arrive, and come, as it were, into coii- 
toctwidi the sensorial substance. organ, 
as you well know, has ohjjectB peculiar to itself, 
which it would be superauous to enumerate; 
and since the blind are srill sensible of sound, 
the deaf of colour, and both of smell, and 
taste, and touch, there roust evidently be 
some difference, either in the sensorial sub* 
stance itself, which is diffused over the differ¬ 
ent organs, or in the mode of its diffusion, 
and exposure in the different oigmis, from 
which this striking diversity of their relative 
sensibilities proceeds. The nervous matter, 
however, considered separately from the imts 
in which it is enveloped, is of the same half 
fibrous, but soft and pulpy texture, as the 
substance of the brain itself, and is in perfect 
continuity with that substance, forming, there¬ 
fore, with it, what may be considered as one 
mass, as much as the whole brain itself may 
he considered as one mass; which has, indeed, 
for its chief seat the great cavity of the head; 
the 

" Suptran honiinis nedra, areemqup corcbrl i 
Nftmqur illic iiniiuil noUuin, et auo tuinpk Mcravit, 
Meui aniini j* —* 

hut which extends, by innumerable ramifica¬ 
tions, over the whole surface, and through 
the internal jmrts of the body. The mind, 
in that central brain m which il is supposed to 
reside, communicating with all these extreme 
branches, has been com])arcd, by a veiy ob¬ 
vious but a very beautiful similitude, to the 
parent Ocean, receiving from innumerable dis¬ 
tances the waters of its filial streams : 

“ Ac uti longinquU descendant montibus arnnes, 
VcIlVdluH naveuUMjuc Indus aretur, 

Euphratesque, l^usque, et npimo llutnlne Oeoges, 
I ndas quis(|ue siuis vulvciu,—curwClque Mmoro 
in marc iirunimpunt) hos magno aecUnls in outro 
Excljiil Oecunua, natnrumquu ordine longo 
Ilona reougiKMcit venicntOni, ultrbque seremt 
Cceruleam faciem, et dlfluso marmore ridet. 

' aliter speclpi propennt se iiiferre novellie 
1 mciiti.”t 

r, the anatomist is able to 
show us, wli^perfect clearness, many com¬ 
plicated parts, we must believe to be 
adapted for answclkte particular purposes in 
the economy of life^H^when we have gazed 
with admiration on alHlt wonders which his 
dissecting hand has i 1 to us, and have 
listened to the names wifl yhich he most ac¬ 
curately distinguishes ; cavities or pro¬ 

tuberances wlwh his knife ; thus laid open 
to our view, we are still as t as before 
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of the particular purposes to which such va- | 
rieties of form are subservient; and our only . 
consolation is,—for there is surely some com-1 
fort in being only as ignorant as the most i 
learned,—^that we know us much of the dis-1 
tinct uses of the parts as the anatomist him¬ 
self, who exhibits them to us, and teaches us 
how to naiDC them. A structure in every 
respect different, though assuredly less fit than 
the present^ which has been chosen by infi¬ 
nite wisdom, might, as far as we know, have 
answered exactly the same end; which is as 
much as to say, that our ignorance on the 
subject is complete- The only physiological 
facts of importance, in reference to sensa¬ 
tion, are, that if the nerves, which terminate 
in particuliff organs, be ^eatly diseased, the 
sensations which we ascribe to those particu¬ 
lar organs cease; and cease in like manner, 
if the continuity of the nerves with the brain be 
destroyed, by cutting them in my part of their 
course; or it, without iu.ss of absolute conti¬ 
nuity, their structure in any part of their course 
be impaired by pressure, whether from tight 
ligatures drawn around them for the puri>usc 
of experiment, or from natural morbid causes. 
In short, if the bruin and nerves be in a sound 
state, and certain substances be applied to 
certain parts of the nervous sysb’in,—us, for 
instance, sapid bodies to the extremities of 
tlie nerves of taste, or light to that ejljfiansioii 
the optic nerve, which forms what is tcrme<l 
the retina,—there is then in-tant sensation; 
and when the brain itself is not in a sound 
state to a certain extent, or when the nerve 
which is diffused on a particular oigun is, 
cither at this extremity of it, or in any part of 
Its course, to a certain degree im{iaired, then 
there is no sensation, though the same exter¬ 
nal causes be apjdied. Tlus very slight ge¬ 
neral knowledge of the eireumstanecs in which 
sensation takes place, and of the circumstances 
in which it does not take place, is all the 
knowledge which physiology affords us of the 
corporeal part of the process ;—and it is like¬ 
ly to continue so for ever,—at least in all the 
more important res]iects of our ignorance, . 
since any changes which occur in ' "' " 

cular motion, and consequent ne|i|i^.7nge- 
mciit of the particles of the subp^e of the 
brain and nerves, correspondu^vith the di¬ 
versities of feeling duriii&>^ose particular 
states,—if such corpus 'motions or chan- 

ges do really ‘f,—ore probably far 

too minute to be /%ble by our organs; 
even though we cJr May open all the inter¬ 
nal parts of the^,m to complete observa¬ 
tion, without d^roying, or at all affecting, 
the usual phen ^Uena of life :— 

thmugh ereshirei wc distaect, 

' e moment we detect."* 

lay on Man, Ep?n. IT!—177- 


Indeed, we are not able to do even so 
much as this; for life has already vanished, 
long before we have come upon the verge of 
its secret precincts. It is like a Magician, 
that operates at a distance on every side, but 
still keeps himself apart, within a narrow cir¬ 
cle. If we remain without the circle, we may 
gaze with never-ceasing admiration on the 
wonders that play in rapid succession before 
our eyes. But if we rush uithiii, to force an 
avow^ of the secret energy that produces them, 
the enchanter and the enchantments alike are 
fled. 

The brain, then, and the various nerves of 
sense in continuity with it, may, when taken 
together, he considered as forming one great 
organ, which I would term briefly the senso¬ 
rial organ, essential to life, and to the imme- 
■diatc praduction of those mental pheiioineim 
which constitute our sensations, and, perhaps, 
too, modifying in some measure, din-ctly or 
indirectly, all the other phenomena of the 
mind. 

" Dum mens alma caput ccrebriquc palatia «■!■« 
Occupat, ct famulos aublimisdiripit art .s, 

Et faciU inijK'rio nervorum tiectit babe m!i, 
llhuD ad nutiiin scnitui; extranea rcrum 
Explorant tigna, ct studio cxemplaria fldo 
Ad dnniinam addiicuiit: vcl qui statiotic locaii r 
Viclna, capitisquc tiicntur limina, tx'dli, 

IVarc-Miuo, auricidaM)ue, et vis arguCi palati; 

Vel qiil jicr toUun currit sparse agmiiie niolcm 
Tuctus, ad extremas siierulntor curpons oras. 

Ills scnsim aiixiliis instructa fldclibus, oliin. 

Mods bumilis nullo(|Uc jacens ingloria cultii 
Careens m teiiebns inox se^c atUilIit in auras 
Dives opum variaruin, et sidera scandit Olym 

Of the nature of the connexion of this 
great sensorial organ with the sentient mind, 
w(> never shall be able to understand more 
than is involved in the simple fact, that a cer¬ 
tain affection of the nervous system precedes 
immediately a certain uffectiuii of tlu tiind. 
But, though we are Rccn,.tonied to regard tin's 
species of mutual succession of bodily and 
mental changes, as peculiarly iiiexplicubl(>, 
from the very different nature of the substan¬ 
ces which are reciprocally affected, it is truly 
not more so than any other case of succession 
of events, where the phenomenu occur in sub¬ 
stances tliat are not diflerent in their projier- 
ties, but analogous, or even absolutely similar; 
since, in no one instance of this kind, ran we 
perceive more than the uniform order of the 
succession itself; and of changes, the sneecF- 
sions of which are all absolutely inexplicable, 
or, in other words, absolutely simple, and un¬ 
susceptible therefore, of further analysis, none 
can be justly said to be more or less so than 
another. That a peculiar state of the mere 
})artieles of the brain, should be followed by 
a change of state of the sentient, mind, is truly 
wonderful ; but if we consider it strictly, wc 
slmll find it to be by no means more wonder¬ 
ful than that the arrival of the moon, at a 
certain point of the heavens, should render 
the state of a body on the surface of our 
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earth different from what it otherwiae would 
naturally be, or that the state of every pw- 
ticle of our globe, in its relative tendencies 
of gravitation, should be instantly changed, 
as it unquestionably would be, by the des¬ 
truction of the most distant satellite of the 
most distant planet of our system, or, proba¬ 
bly too, by the destruction even of one of 
those remotest of stars, which are illuminat¬ 
ing their own system of planets, so for in the 
depth of infinity that their light,—^to borrow 
a well-known illustration of sidereal distance, 
—may never yet have reached our earth since 
the moment at which they darted forth their 
first beams on the creation of the universe. 
We believe, indeed, with us much confidence, 
that one event will uniformly have for its 
consequent another event, which we have ob¬ 
served to follow it, as we believe the simple 
fact that it has preceded it in the particular 
case observed. But the knowledge of the 
present sequence, as a mere fact to be re¬ 
membered,and the expectation of future simi¬ 
lar scqucnci's, as the result of an original law 
of our belief, ore precisely of tiie same kind, 
whethei the sequence of changes be in mind 
or ill mutter, singly or reciproc^ully in both. 

What the nature of the change is, that is 
produced at the extremity of the nerve, it is 
beyond our power to state, or even to guess; 
and we arc equally ignorant of the manner in 
which this iiilection of the nerve is communi¬ 
cated, or is supposed to be communicated, to 
tlie brain. But that some uifuctiuii is grudu 
ally propagated, from the one to the other, so 
us to render the change in the state of the 
bruin subsequent, by a certain interval, to the 
change in the state of the nerve, is universal¬ 
ly believed. In applying to this cluuigc the 
term impression, a tenn indeed which had 
been in common use before, Dr Reid is care¬ 
ful to point out the reason for which this 
term appears to him preferable to others; 
luid though I confess that the word seems to 
me to convey too much the notion of a pe¬ 
culiar well uiown species of action,—that 
which consists in producing a certain configmi 
ration of the object impressed, corresponding 
M'ith the figure of the impressing object, the 
very notion that has had so pernicious an ef¬ 
fect in the theory of perception; and though 
I conceive the simple term change or affection 
to be all which is ^ely admissible, as long as 
the nature of the particular change is abso¬ 
lutely unknown;—still it must be confessed 
that impression is a term a little more gene¬ 
ral than the other names of action to which 
Dr Reid alludes, and therefore preferable to 
them, m the present case. 

“ There is sufficient reason,” he says, “ to 
conclude, tliut, lu perception, the object pro¬ 
duces some change in the oigaii; that the 
organ produces some change upon the nerve; 
and that the nerve produces some change in 
the brain. And we give the name 0 / an im¬ 


pression to those changes, because we have 
not a name more proper to express, in a ge¬ 
neral manner, any change produced in a body 
by an external cause, without spedfying the 
nature of that change. Whether it be pres- 
siue, or attraction, or repulsion, ts vibration, 
or something unlmown, for which we hara 
no name, still it may be called an impression. 
But, with regard to the particular kind of this 
change or impression, philosophers have never 
been able to discover any thing at all."* 

That the word imprettion is not so free, as 
Dr Reid supposes, from that hypothetical 
meaning which he wished to avoid, I have 
already remarked. But the reason assigned 
by him for his preference of it, is unquestion¬ 
ably a just one; since a phrase which express¬ 
es the least possible knowledge, must be al¬ 
lowed to be the best suited to human igno¬ 
rance,—that ignorance which, not in the phi¬ 
losophy of intellect only, but in whatever 
track of science we may proceed, and what¬ 
ever truths we may proudly discover in our 
way, still meets us at the end of every path, 
as if to mock at once our weakness and our 
pride,—and which seems to us to be every¬ 
where, because it is wherever we ore our¬ 
selves. The splendour of nature, as it exists 
in itself, is, if I may speak figturatively, like 
sunshine on a bountUcss plain, on the nowers 
and Herbage of which, though there be innu¬ 
merable varieties of colour, there is brillian¬ 
cy in all. But the misfortune is, that, as soon 
us we have approached near enough to distin¬ 
guish the diversity of tints, their brilliancy is 
so obscured by our very approach to them, 
that their nice diversities ore no longer dis¬ 
tinguishable ; as if man could not move along 
without throwing his own siiadow on every 
thing before him. 

W'hcn I say, that we arc ignorant of the 
rmture of that change, which is propagated 
along the nerve to the brain, I speak in refer¬ 
ence to an opinion tliat is universuL But 
though it may be improbable, it is certainly 
far from impossible, that there is really no 
irogressive communication as this which 

■ irves, though, 

fou mi^ht be 
os distmet, I 
laratc organs, 
ither, at least 
! brain itself, 
LT that single 
Lious. When 
Lt is truly one 
ie organ of all 
the diSlrent 
, or the differ- 
' affected. In 
state of that 


* On the InteUwtunl Powcis, cliap. li. 
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part of the aenaonal o/gm whieb constStutea I merd^, but also its nerroua append^es, that 
the auditory nerves, — in vision, a certain state I exist in apparent continuity with the brain, ^ 
of that part rf it, which constitutes the optic ' is unimpaired by accident ot disease, the pre¬ 
serves, is necessary to sensation,—and, in sence of the immediate ol^ect of sense, M the 
both cases, according to the universal snppo- external organ, which, on every supposition, 
sition on the subject, all or part of the broin must be followed by some sensorial change of 
likewise must exist in a certain state, of which state, is instantly followed bv that general 
we know nothing more, than that it is follow- chwge of state of the internal organ, what- 
cd, in the one case, by the sensation of sound, ever it may be, which is necessary to sensa- 
in the other cose by that of sight The con- tion, in the particular case ; in the same man- 
iiexion of the mind with the bodily frame,— ner as the presence of a celestial body, at a 
which must be equally inexplicable on every certain point in the heavens, is immediately 
supposition that can be formed,—is not sup- followed by a change of state in the whole 
posed, by any philosopher, to depend on the gravitating particles of our globe; the change 
state of a single physical point of the brain in any long line of these mvitating particles 
alone; and, if it extend to more than one being not communicated from each to each, 
such point, there is nothing, in the nature but depending only on the presence of the 
of the connexion itself, independently cf ex- distant sun or planet; and beginning in tlie 
perience, which necessarily limits it to one most remote particles of -the line, at the very 
portion of the complex sensorial organ more same instant, as in that which is nearest, on 
than to another,—to the particles of the cen- the surface of the earth. An instant change, 
tral mass of the brain, for example, more than in the long line of sensorial particles,—^if the 
to those of the nerve itself. It is experience, affection of a long line of these particles be 
then, to which we are referred; and ex}>eri- necessary,—on the presence of a particular 
ence, though it shows that certain nerves are object, is not more improbable in itself, than 
not essential to life, since life continues equal- this instant and universal influenra of gravita- 
ly after they may have been impaired, or even tation, that varies with all the varying posi- 
uestroyed, is far from showing that an aifec- tions of a distant object 
tion of them is not essential to sensation, at But is it, indeed, certun, that, in sensation, 
the vciy moment of the particular sensation; there is an affection of the central brain, 
nor does it afford even the slightest evidence whether immediate or progressive ? Ls it not 
to justify the belief that the only use of the possible, at least, or more than possible, that 
nerve is to communicate a certain affection the state of the mind, when we perceive co- 
to the brain, which affection of the mere cen- lours and sounds, may be the immediate con¬ 
tra! part of the sensorial organ would, of it- sequent of the altered state of that part of the 
self, immediately induce sensation, though sensorial organ which forms the expansion of 
the nerves were annihilated in the preceding the nerve in the eye or ear ? The sensations 
instant. The sensation may be the imme- must be supposed, in every theory, to be the 
diate effect, not of the state of the brain only, consequents of states induced in some senso- 
biit of the state of the brain and of any parti- rial particles, and there is nothing but the 
cular nerve considered as existing together at mere names of bruin and nerve, invented by 
the moment; in the same manner, as, by those ourselves, and the notions which we have 
who asmbe the immediate origin of sensation chosen, without evidence, to attach to these 
to the mere brain, exclusive of its nervous mere names, which would mark the senso- 
appendages, it is supposed to depend on the rial particles in the nervous expanse itself, as 
state, not of one physical point of the central less fitted to he the immediate antecedents of 
brain, but on the state of many such cc^qsier|_^')ght and hearing, than the similar sensorid 
ing points. We know not to particles in any portion of the central mass 

in the great sensorial organ, this cha^l^.a'ue- of the brain. Toere is no reason, in short, a 
ecssary; but wc believe, tliut, to si^e extent, priori, for supposing that a state of the senso- 
it is necessary; and the questicf^is, whether, rial particles of the nerves cannot be the cause 
in the whole portion so uff^ ^ the affection of sensation, and that the sensation inustbe the 
be produced by a suceeamei of changes, pro- effect of a state equally unknown, of apparent- 
naguted from part This may, per- ly similar particles, in that other part of the 

liajis, be the more alfe supposition ;— general sensoriai organ, which we have deno- 
but whatever may I ^ _ _ minated the brain. Soisation, indeed, is pre- 

bility or improbably, it certainly has not vented by decay, or general ^sease of the 
been demonstrate^' ny observation or eiqieri- brain, or by separation of the nerve, or pres- 
ment; nor can be said to be, a priori, sure on it, in any part of its course. But it 
any absurdity i^the opposite supposition, that is far from improbable, that these causes, 
the sensorial nfiuction, to wliatcver extent it which must evidently be injurious to the or- 
may be necem.7, is nut progressive, but im- gan, may act, merely by preventing that sound 
mediate,—as long as theMensorial organ state of the nerve wluch is necessary for sen- 
funder whi® term 1 comprehend, as 1 have sation, and which, in an organ so very dcli- 
already fn^^ lently repeated, not the brain | cate, mfy be affected by the slightest iuilu- 
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»n«*8,~l)y influences fer slighter than mav | But whatever reascm there may be fw re>* 
naturally be expected to result from such 1 moving this supposed Uidt of the corpoi^ 
an injury of such a part. The nerves and ' part of the poceas of sensation, there i 
brain together form one great organ; and a tber^frior hnk, which it appears to me of 
sound state of the whole oigan, even firom great importance to s^wrate from the chain, 
the analogy of other grosser organa, may well I allude to the distinction which is commonly 
be supposed to be necessary for the healthy made, of the objects of sense, as acting them- 
state and perfect function of each separate selves on Our organs, or as acting through 
part. what is termed a medium. 

If, indeed, the appearance of the brain and “ A second law of our native," says Dr 
nerves were such as marked them to be pe- ^ Reid, « regarding perception is, that wo per-- 
culiarly fitted for the communication of mo- ceive no object, unless some impression is 
tion of any sort, there might be some pre- made upon the organ of sense, either by 
sumption, from this very circumstance, in fu- the immediate application of the object or 
vour of the opinion that sensation takes place by some medium whidh passes between the 
only after a progressive series of affections of | object and the organ. In two of our senses, 
some sort, propagated along the nerve to j to wit, touch and taste, there must be an im- 
the interior brain. But it must be reroem - mediate application of the object to the organ, 
bered, that the nature, both of the substance In the other three, the object is perceived at 
of the nerves themselves, and of the soft and a distance, but still by means of a medium, by 
lax substance in which they are loosely cm- which same impression is made upon the or- 
bedded, renders them very ill adapted for the gan. The effluvia of bodies drawn into the 
communication of nira varieties of mution, nostrils with the breath, are the medium of 
and gives some additional likelihood, there- smell; the undulations of the air, are tire me- 
forc, to the supposition that affections of the diuin of hearing; and the rays of light pass- 
sensorial organ, so distinct as our sensations ing from visible objects to the eye, are the 
ore from each other, and so exactly corres- medium of sight. We see no object, unless 
ponding with the slightest changes of external rays of light come from it to the eye. Wo 
objects, do not depend on the progressive hear not the sound of any body, unless the 
communication of faint and imperceptible mo- vibrations of some clastic medium, occasion- 
tion, in circumstunces so unfavourable to the cd by the tremulous motion of the sounding 
miinternipted progress even of that more body, roach our ear. We perceive no smell, 
powerful motion which can be measured by unless the effluvia of the smelling body enter 
the eye. In a case so doubtful ns this, how- into the nostrils. We perceive no taste, uii- 
ever, in which the intervening changes sup- less (he sapid body be applied to the tongue, 
posed by philosophers,—if such a progressive j or some part of the orwn of tasUu Nor do 
scries of motions do really take place,—are we perceive any tangible quality of a body, iin- 
confessed to be beyond our observation, it is less it touch tlie hands, or some part of our 
impossible for any one, who has# just sense bcaly.”* 

of the limits which nature has opposed to our It is evident, that, in these cases of a sup- 
search, to pronounce with certainty, or even posed medium which Dr Reid considers as 
|M'rha|)8 with that faint species of belief which forming so impoitant a distinction of our sen- 
we give to mere probability. My conjectures sations, the real object of sense is not the 
on the subject, therefore, 1 state simply as distant object, but that which acts immedi- 
conjectiires, and nothing more. ately upon the oigansr-'the light itself, not 

If, indeed, what is but a mere conjecture the sun which beams it on us,—the odorous 
could be shown to be well founded, it woii^^a^-les, which the wind has wafted to us 
add another case to the innumerable instanc^RH^^he rose, not the rose itself upon its 
in which philosophers have laboured, for ages, vibrations of the uir, within our 

to explain what did not exist,—contenting ear, nM^m cannon that is fired at the dis- 
themselves, after tiieir long toil, with the skill tance ofntl^g. The light, the odour, the 
and industry which they have exhibited, in re- vibrating aii^ ^whieh alone our senses are 
movingdifficultics, which theyhadbefore, with affected, act on ^lerves of sight, of smell, 
great skill and industry, placed in their own and bearing, witfl j^ifluence as direct, and 
nay. “lam not so much convinced of our as little limited in^ kind of action, os that 
radical ignorance," says an ingenious writer, with which the fruit^ Wb we eat or handle, 
“ by the things that arc, of which the nature acts on our nerves or touch. This 

is hid from us, os by the things that arc not, influence of objectsikimediately external 
of which notwithstanding we contrive to give is all in which our orgttns\f sense, and con- 
a very tolerable account; for this shows that sequently tiie mind, as tbdroriiiciple of mere 
we are not merely without tlie principles which sensation, is concerned. |[he reference to 
lead to truth, but that there are other principles 
ill our nature, which can accommodate them¬ 
selves very well, and form a close connexion 

with wliat is positively false.” r on the intLileeSual Pdwew, 1 1. cl»p. ii. 
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the distant sun, or rose, or cannon, which 
alone leads us to speak of a medium in any 
of these cases, is the effect of another princi¬ 
ple of our intellectual nature,—the pnaciple 
of aaaodathn, or suggf“;tioii, —that in after¬ 
wards to be considerid by us, without which, 
indeed, our mere transient sensations would 
be compararively of little value; but which, as 
a quality or susceptibility of the mind, is not 
to be confounded with that by which the 
mind becomes instantly sentient, in conse¬ 
quence of a certain change produced in the 
state of its sensorial organ. 

Since, however, precisely the same aeries 
of changes must take place in nature, whether 
we class the sun, the flower, the cannon, as 
the objects of sense, or merely the light, the 
odorous particles, and the vibrating air, it may 
perhaps be thought, that the distinction now 
made is only a verbal one, of no real impor¬ 
tance. Rut it will not appear Buch*to those 
who are conversant with the different theories 
of })erception which we are afterwards to re¬ 
view ; many of which, that have had the great¬ 
est sway, and a sway the most fatal to the 
progress of intellectual philosophy, appear to 
me, to have arisen entirely, or at least chiefly 
from this very misconception as to the real 
external object of sense. It is sufficient at 
present to ^lude to the effect which the mere 
distance of the supposed object must have 
hod, in giving room to all the follies of ima¬ 
gination to fill up the interval. 

It may be necessary, however, to remark 
by the way, that though I do not conceive 
the bodies, which act through a medium, as 
it is said, to be the real objects of the parti¬ 
cular sense;—the immense orb of the sun, 
for example, in all its magnitude, to be the 
object of that small organ by which we are 
sensible of light; or the cannon, which exists 
we know not where, to be the object of that 
organ bjr which we arc sensible of sound;— 
I am still far from objecting to the popular 
and very convenient phraseology, by which we 
speak of seeing the sun, and hearing the can¬ 
non—a phraseology that expresses brie fly a 
reference, which could not othcrwiseJ^H^.r 
pressed but by a very awkward circum y Tion. 
and to make any innovation in whipQ^uld be 
88 absurd as to reject the pnpti^ir phrases of 
the sun’s rising and scttiiijr^ierely because 
they are inconsistent wi/f'i our astronomical 
belief. The most rud^-.hilosophy can re¬ 
quire no more, than K, Vwhen we talk of the 
sun’s actual settiiig,^ai should mean, by it, 
only a certain posi^l?! relative to that great 
luminary at which/tnc earth arrives in its di¬ 
urnal revolution,.^Hmd that, when we talk of 
seeing it descen^ we should mean notliing 
more, than tha^'c see light of a certain bril- 
liancy, from if^'h we pier the existence and 
relative poM[L i of the orb that has project¬ 
ed it. 


I have been led into these observations, on 
the various parts of the corporeal process 
which precedes sensation, by the desire of re¬ 
moving, as much as possible, any obscurity in 
which your notions on the subject might be 
involved,—as I know well the influence which 
even a slight confusion in our notion of any 
partof a complicated process has, in spreading, 
as it were, its own darkness and per])iexity 
over parts of the process which otherwise we 
should have found no difficulty in comprehend- 
'ng. You might think, that you knew less 
distinctly the mental sensation itself, because 
you knew only obscurely the series of bodily 
changes that precede sensation; but still it 
must be remembered, that it is only the last 
link of the corporeal chain,—^the ultimate af¬ 
fection of the sensorial organ, in whatever 
manner and to whatever «xtent it may be af¬ 
fected,—immediately antecedent to the affec¬ 
tion of the mind, which is to be considered us 
that with which nature has united the corres¬ 
ponding change in our mental frame. This 
mysterious influence of our bodily on our men¬ 
tal part, has been poetically compared to that 
which the sun was supposed to exercise on a 
lyre, that formed part of a celebrated Egyp¬ 
tian statue of Memnoii, which was said to be¬ 
come musical when struck with its beams; 
and though the poet has extended the simili¬ 
tude, beyond our mere elementary sensations, 
to the complex perception of beauty, it is still 
a very happy illustration—as far as a mere po¬ 
etic image can be an illustration—of the power 
which matter exercises over the harmonies of 
mind:— 

" For, as olil Memnon's image, long renowii’d 
By fiiBliiig Nilus, to the (luivering touch 
Of Titnn'iilay, with each repulsive stnng 
Conicntiiig, sounded through the warbling air 
Unbidden strains,—oven so did Nature's liaiid. 

To certain species of external thinga 
Attune the duct organs of tiie mmd. 

So the glad impulse of ootigenlal powers. 

Or of sweet aouiul, or fair ptomrnon’d form. 

The grace of motion, or the bhiom of light. 

Thrills through Imagination's tender frame. 

From nerve to nerve. All naked and olive, 

They catch the spreading rays: till now the soul 
At length diM'loscs every tunefbl spring, 

F To that harmonious movement from without 
Re^nsive. Then the charm, by Fateprqiai'd, 
Dlmises its enchantment* Fancy dreams 
Of sacred fountains, and Elysbm groves. 

And vales of bliss ! the latellcctiial Power 
Bends from his awful throne a wondering ear. 

And smiles; the Passions, gently souUieu Hw.iy, 

Sink to divine repose ; and Love and Joy 
Alone are waking.''t 

When we consider the variety of our feel¬ 
ings thus wonderfully produced,—the plea¬ 
sures, and, still more, the inexhaustible knuw- 


• “ Then the charm," Jcc. to " enchantment,” from 
the second form of the Poem. The eonesponding claiiHC 
in tlie first form, iVom which all the reel of the quota 
tioii 18 taken, is this, 

" Then the inexpressive strain 
Diffuses its enchantment.” 
f Pleasures uf Imagination, Book 1. r. 109—181 
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ledge, which arise, by this mysterious harmo* 
ny, from the imperceptible affection of a few 
{Nicies of nervous matter, it is impossible 
for us not to be impressed with more than ad¬ 
miration of that Power, which even our igno¬ 
rance, that is scarcely capable of seeing any 
thing, is yet, by the greatest of all the bounties 
of heaven, able to perceive and admire. In 
the creation of this internal world of thought, 
the Divine Author of our being has known 
how to combine infinity itself with that which 
may almost be considered as the most finite 
of things ; and has repeated, as it were, in 
every mind, by the almost creative sensibili¬ 
ties with which He has endowed it, that 
simple but majestic act of omnipotence, by 
which, originally, lie called from the rude ele¬ 
ments of chaos, or rather from nothing, ail the 
splendid glories of the universe. 


LECTURE XX. 

PAIITICULAB CONSIDERATION OP OUR SENSA¬ 
TIONS-NAMELESS TRIBES Of SENSATIONS- 


as half so comfirehensive as it trul^ is, since, 
but for our previous belief of the existence o( a 
permanent and independent system of exter¬ 
nal things acquired from other sources, we 
should have classed by far the greater number 
of the feelings, which we now refer to sense 
among those which arise spontaneously in tho 
nund, without any cause external to the mind 
itself. 

Though the sensations, which arise from 
affections of the same organ,—as those of 
warpitb and extension for example, or at least 
the feeling of warmth and a tactual feeling, 
that is commonljr supposed to involve exten¬ 
sion, from affections of the same nerves of 
touch,—ore not, in everv case, more ana- 
logous to each other than the sensations which 
arise from affections of different organs,—and 
though, if we were to consider the sensations 
alone, therefore, without reference to their 
organs, we might not form precisely the same 
clabsification as at present,—the division, ac¬ 
cording to the organs affected, in most cases 
corresponds, so exactly, with that which we 
should make, in considering the mere seiisu- 
tioiis os uffectioiis of the nund, and uffords in 
itself a principle of classification, so obvious 


SENSATIONSOF SMELL 
ING. 


-Ol'TASTE—OFUKAR- 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of my last Lec¬ 
ture, Gentlemen, was employed in illustrating 
the corporeal part of the process of perception, 
which, though less immediately connected 
with our Science than the mental part of tlie 
process, is still, from its intimate connexion 
with this mental part, not to bo altogether ne¬ 
glected by the intellectiiid inquirer. The im¬ 
portance of clear notions of the mre organic 
changes is, indeed, most strikii^y cxemjili- 
fied in the very Wse theories of perception 
which have prevaHjll^nd in some measure 
still prevail; and wRiot evidently, in part at 
least, owe their origin to those confused no¬ 
tions, to which I alluded in my last Lecture, 
of the objects of perception, as supposed to 
operate at a distance through a medium, a^ 
of complicated series of changes supposed ^ 
take place in the nerves and brain. 

In considering the Phenomena of our Mind, 
ns they exist when we are capable of making 
them subjects of reflection, I mentioned to 
you, in a former Lecture, that although we 
have to encounter many additional difficulties, 
in consequence of early associations, that mo¬ 
dify for ever after our original elementary 
feelings with an influence that is inapprecia¬ 
ble by us, because it is truly unperceived, 
there are yet some advantages, which, though 
they do not fully compensate this evil, at least 
enable us to make some deduction from its 
amount. The benefit to which I allude, is 
found chiefly in the class of phenomena which 
we are now considering,—a class, indeed, 
which otherwise vve should not have regarded 


and definite, that we cannot hesitate, in pre¬ 
ferring It to any other which we might attempt 
to form. In the aiTaiigements of every science, 
it is of essential consequence, that the lines 
of difference, which distinguish one class from 
another, should be well marked ; and this ad¬ 
vantage is peculiarly important in the scieocc 
of mind, the objects of which do not, as in 
the other great department of nature, outlast 
inquiry, but are, in every ease, so very sha¬ 
dowy and fugitive, as to flit from us m the 
very glance that endeavours to catch their al¬ 
most imperceptible outline. 

In examining, then, according to their or¬ 
gans, our classes of sensations;—and consi¬ 
dering what feelings the organic affections ex¬ 
cite at present, and what we may suppose them 
to have excited originally,—I shall begin with 
those which ore must simple, taking them 
the order of smell, btstc, and hearing,— 

■ lope that the in- 

ird, will throw any 
complex phenomc- 
; because the cuii- 
der, and may jirc- 
e difficult analysis, 
is, in the examiim- 
ing phenomena, 
le consideration of 
ur sensations which 


The organ of smell, as yA 
principally in nosttils,—iil 

some continues cavities on 
of the olfactory nerves is diffi 


well know, is 
nartly also in 
£<!h a portion 
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Naribiu interaa. ooniedit odors homfnum vto 
Docta IcvM captarc aunu, Psnuhaui qualcs 
Vere novo CKhslat, I- loneve quod oarula ftragrant 
Roacida. oiltn Zephyri furtim sub vesperh hor& 
Heipanaetvutii, moHeinque sapinit ainorem.* 

When the particles of odour aflect our nerves 
of smell, a certain state of mind is produced, 
varying with the nature of the odoriferous 
body. The mere existence of this state is 
all the information which we could originally 
have received from it, if it had been excited 
previously to our sensations of a different 
class. But, with our present knowledge, it 
seems immediately to communicate to ns 
much mure important information. We are 
not merely sensible of the particular feeling, 
but wc refer it, in the instant,—almost in 
the same manner, os if the reference itself 
were involved in the sensation,—to a rose, 
hemlock, honeysuckle, or any other substance, 
agreeable or disagreeiible; the immediate ]>re- 
sence or vicinity of which we have fonnerly 
found to be attended with this particular seusu- 
tion. Thepow'erofmakingthe reference, how¬ 
ever, is uiuiucstionably derived from a source 
different from that from which the mere sen¬ 
sation is immediately derived. Wc must 

f previously have seen, or handled, the rose, the 
leinloek, the honeysuckle; or if, without 
making this particular reference, we merely 
consider our sensation of smell as caused by 
some unknown object external to our mind, we 
must ut least have previously seen or handled 
some other bodies, wltich excited, at the same 
time, sensations analagous to the present. 
Ifwe had been endowed with the sense of smell, 
and with no other sense whatever, the senso- 


chonge. But it is far from implying the ner-es- 
sity of a corporeal cause;—any more than 
such a direct corporeal cause is implied in any 
other modification of our being, intellectual 
or moral,—in our belief, for example, of the 
most abstract truth, at which we may have 
arrived by a alow devclopement of proposition 
after proposition, in a process of inteniol re¬ 
flective analysis,—or in the most refined and 
sublime of our emotions, when, without think¬ 
ing of any one of the objects around, we have 
been meditating on the Divinity who formed 
them—himself the jmrest of spiritual existen¬ 
ces. Our belief of a system of external things, 
then, does not, as for as we can judge from 
the nature of the feelings, arise from our sen¬ 
sations of smell, more than from any of our 
interna! pleasures or pains; but we class our 
sensations of smell as sensations, because wc 
have previously believed in a system of external 
things, and have found, by uniform expertpice, 
that the introduction of some new extemul 
body, either felt or seen by us, was the ante¬ 
cedent of those states of mind which we de¬ 
nominate scnsations'Of smell, and not of those 
internal pains or pleasures, which we there¬ 
fore distinguish from them, as the spontane¬ 
ous affections of our own independent mind. 


Wmi the organ of taste you are all suffi¬ 
ciently acquainted. In considering the phe¬ 
nomena which it presents, in the peculiar sen¬ 
sations that directly flow from it, it is neces¬ 
sary to make some little abstraction from the 
sensation of touch, which accompanies them 


tions of this class would have been simple in consequence of the immediate application 
feelings of pleasure or pain, which wc should of the tan le sapid body to the oigun ; but 
as little have ascribed to an external cause, the sensai thus co-cxisting, arc so very 

as any of our spontaneous feelings of joy or different in themselves, as to be easily distin- 

horrovv, that are equally lasting or equally guishable. When thf^the*-- of taste is in a 

transient Even at present, after the eon- sound state, the api^.fttation of certain sub- 

ncxion of our sensations of fragrance with stances produces, immediately, that change or 
the bodies which we term fragrant, has been, affection of the sensorial oigaris which is at- 
iri a great measure, fixed in our mind by in- tended with a corresponding cliangc or affec- 
numcrablc repetitions, we still, if we attend tion of tlie sentient mind. In our present 
to the process of the reference itself, Mf state of knowledge, we immediately refer this 
scions of a suggestion of reineinbrwMPCnd simple scusatioti to something which is bitter 
can separate the sensation, os a m^yTeeling or sweet, or acrid, or of some other denomi- 
of the mind, from the knowledjgjf^f the oh- nation of sapid quality; and we have no hesi- 
ject or externnl cause of the §|^^ation, which tation iii classing the sensations as sensations, 
seems to us a suhsequenL^tte of th mind, —effects of laws of action that belong jointly 
however close the siioj^ion may be. In- to matter and mind,—not as feelings that arise 
deed, what is there we can discover in in the mind, from its own independent eon- 

the mere sensation e^agnuice, that is itself stitution. But, if we attend sufficiently to 
significant of soiidin^^xteiision, or whatever the feeling that arises in the case of taste, we 
we may regard a^sseutial to the existence shall find, however immediate the reference 
of things withoutAs a mere change in the to a sapid body may seem to be, that it is 
form of our being, it may suggi'st to us the truly successive to the simple sensation, and 
necessity of sunA enu.se or antcecdeiit of the is the mere suggestion of former experience,' 
^ \\ hen a body previously recognised by us as 

on extcnial substance, was applied to oui or- 
giui of taste;—in the same manner, us, when 
Gray dc pJxiplu Crq^itandi, Liii. 1. v. ISO—1^4. n'e see ashes and dying embers, wc jmiiiedi- 
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atfly infer some previous combustion, whicb 
we could not have inferred, if combustion it¬ 
self hod been a phenomraion altog^her un¬ 
known to us. In the simple sensation which 
precedes the reference,—the mere pleasure of 
sweetness or the mere pain of bitterness— 
there is nothing which seems to mark more 
distinctly the presence of honey or worm¬ 
wood, or any similar external substance, than 
in any of our joys or sorrows to which we 
have not given a name; and there can be 
no doubt, that, if the particular feeling which 
we now term joy, and the particular feeling 
which we now term sorrow, had been excited, 
whenever we knew, from other sources, that 
certain bodies were applied to the tongue, we 
should have considered these intenial feelings 
as sensations, in the strict sense of the worti, 
precisely in Uie same manner as we now re¬ 
gard, as sensations, me feeling which we term 
sweetness, and the feeling which we tenn 
bitterness ; because, like these sensations, they 
could not have ftiled to suggest to us, by the 
coininon influence of association, the presence 
and direct coincidence of the object without. 
In the case of taste, therefore, ns in the cose 


to be stripped, in a single moment, of their 
odour, ^ough thev were to retain all their 
bri^t diversities of colouring, it would seem 
as if they were deprived of a spirit which ani¬ 
mates them,—^how cold and dead would they 
instantly become,—and how much should we 
lose of that venud joy, which renders the 
season of blossoms ahnoat a new life to our¬ 
selves. 

•• In vain the ralUen Mom aloft 
Waves her aew-l)Otq>ansled wing; 

With vermeil ohoek aiul whisper soft 
She WOOS the tardy Spring i 
Till April starts and calls Bruund 
The sleeping ftagrance ftom the ground.*’* 

It is by this delightful quality that the tribes 
of vegetable life seem to hold a sort of social 
and spiritual communion with us. It is. as 
it were, the voice with which they address 
us, and a voice which speaks only of huppi. 
ness. To him who walks among the flowera 
which he has tended, 

*' Each (Kbniferous leaf. 

Each 0 ]M:ning blnssum, freely breathes nimnid 
Its gratitude, and thanks him with iu sweets.” 


of smell, wc could not, from the simple sen- The pleasures of the sense of taste, in the 
sutions,—if these alone Imd been given to us, moderate enjoyment of which there is nothing 
—^have derived any knowledge of an extenial reprehensible, are, in a peculiar manner, assu- 
world of substances extended and resisting; dated with family happiness. To have met 
but we consider them iw sensations, in the j frequently at the same board, is no small 
strict philosophic meaning of the term, be- I part of many of the delightful remembrances 
cause we have previously acquired our belief of friendship; and to meet again at the same 
of an external world. Iioard, after years of absenw*, is a pleasure 

It may be remarked, of tlie.se two dasi that idmost makei' atonement for the long and 
of sensations, now considered, that they have dreary interval between. In some hulf-civi- 
u greater mutual resemblance th*m our sensa- ifred countries, in which the influence of sim- 
tioiis of any other kind. It is only a blind pic feelings of this kind is at once more foii;i- 
man who tliiriks that what is ciiljed scarlet is ijie itself, and less obscured in the confusion 
like the sound of a tn'rupet ; but there are of ever-varying frivolities and passions, this 
tastes which con sider as like smells, in the hospitable bond forms, us you well know, one 
stupe mam HfeHio^Kler them to be like of the strongest ties of mutual obligation, 
other tastes; and^^^^had not a«»juired a guflicient often to check the impetuosity of 
distinct knowledge of thc^h(jj of our ditfer- vindictive passions which no other reinein- 
ent orgHiKS, and hud yet known that smells brance could, in the moment of fury, restniin. 
and tastes arose from external causes act- Had there been no pleasure attached to a re- 
ing upon some one or other of theiifi>i i^ i p^t independent of the mere relief from the 
should prol«|bly hare been greatly puzzletmHj^f hunger, the coarse and equal food 
in many cases, in our attempt to refer t j | ^fl^n.bubly have been taken by each in- 
particular sensation to its particular organ. dividffll%Mirt, and might even, like our other 
III considering the advantages which we animal ne^teities, have been associated with 
derive from our organs of smell and taste, the feelings whiflWould have rendered solitiiile a 
mere pleasures which they directly afford, as duty of externaMtecorum. It would not he 
a part of the general happiness of life, are to easy, even for tnJjL who have been nccus- 
be regarded, from their frequent occurrence, tomed to trace a si!®k cause through all its 
as of no inconsiderable amount. The fragrance remotest operations^n say, how much of 
of the fields enters largely into that obscure hajipiness, and how mucwven of the warm ten- 
hut delightful group of images, which rise in derness of virtue, would\e destroyed by the 
our minds on the mere names of spring, sum • change of manners, whicli should simply put 
mer, the country, and seems to represent the an end to the social meal ; that meal which 
very form of ethereal purity, as if it were the 
breath of heaven itself. 

If we imagine all the innumerable flowers 
which nature pours out, like a tribute of in¬ 
cense to the (jrod who is adorning her, again 
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now calls all l^e members of a family to sus¬ 
pend their cares for a while, and to enjoy 
that cheerfulness which is best reflected from 
others, and which can be permanent only 
when it is so reflected, from soul to soul, and 
from eye to eye. 

One very important advantage, more di¬ 
rectly obvious than this, and of a Und which 
eveiy one may be disposed more readily to 
admit, is aflbraed by our simses of smell and 
taste, in guiding our selection of the substances 
which we take as alimentary. To the other 
animals, whose senses of this order are so 
much quicker, and whose instincts, in accom¬ 
modation to tlieir want of general language, 
and consequent difliculty of acquiring know¬ 
ledge by mutual communication, are provi¬ 
dentially allotted to them in a degree, and of 
a kind nur surpassing the instincts of the slow, 
but noble reflector, man, these senses seem 
to furnish immediate instruction as to the 
substances proper for nourishment, to the 
exclusion of those which would be noxious. 
To man, however, who is under the guardiun> 
ship of afiections, more beneficial to him than 
any instinct of his own could be, there is no 
reason to believe that they do this jirimarily, 
and of themselves, though in the state in 
which he is brought up, instructed with re- 
spect to every thing noxious or salutary, by 
those who watch constantly over him in the 
early period of his life, and having, therefore, 
no necessity to appeal to the mere discrimi- 
iiution of his own independent oigans, and, 
still more as in the artificial state of things in 
which he lives, liis senses are at once per¬ 
plexed and palled, by the variety and confu¬ 
sion of luxurious preparation, it is nut easy 
to say how far his primary instincts,—if it 
had not been the high and inevitable dignity 
of his nature to rise above these,—might, of 
themselves, have operated as directors. But, 
whatever their primaiy influence may be, the 
secondary influence of his organs of taste and 
smell is not the less important. When we 
have once cximpletcly learned what substances 
are noxious, and what arc 
however similar they 
sensible qualities, discriminate 
as they are again jirosented 
taste or smell, which 
ent hcnsations { and 

has thus ultimately, in c|^iig our choice, 
the force and the viviid|^f an original in- 
stinct. 

In considering the phenomena of the sense 
of hearing, to which 1 now proceed, 1 may ap¬ 
ply to them the jame remark, which has been 
already applied b the phenomena of the senses 
before eunsi^ffd: Tlfry are glassed hy us, 
as sensationM^ercly in consequence of our 
previous bclj^iii the existence of those exter¬ 


nal bodies, the motion of w'hich we hai'e 
known to be followed by similar feelings. 
Our mind begins suddenly to exist in a cer¬ 
tain state; and we call this state joy or sorrow, 
without supposing that it depends on the im¬ 
mediate presence of any external object. It 
begins again to exist, m a difierent state, and 
we say that we hear a flute, referring the feel¬ 
ing immediately to an external cause. But 
there can be no doubt, that, in making this 
reference in the one cose, and notin the other, 
we arc influenced hy experience, and by ex¬ 
perience alone. If we suppose ourselves en¬ 
dowed with tlio single sense of hearing, and 
incapable, therefore, of having previously seen 
or felt the flute which is breathed before us, 
or any other extended and resisting object 
whatever, wc may imagine the mere sound to 
recur, innumerable times, without discovering 
any mode by which it can give us more know¬ 
ledge than we should receive from a similar 
recurrence of any internal joy or sorrow. 
That we should be able to refer it to a body 
such us we now mean, when we speak of a 
flute, is manifestly impo'sible; since this im¬ 
plies knowledge of sobdity, and form, and co¬ 
lour, which could not be acquired without 
touch and sight. But there seems even no 
reason to think that we should refer it to any 
external cause wdiatever, unless, indeed, such 
a reference necessarily accompanied every feel¬ 
ing, which we know is far from being the case, 
since we have niuiiy internal pleasures, not 
more like to each other than they are to the 
sound of a flute, which wc do not refer to any 
thing, separate or separable, from the consti¬ 
tution of our own mind. In hearing, there¬ 
fore, us in taste and smell, wc do nut derive 
from its sensations our knowledge of tilings 
external, but, in consequence of our knowledge 
of things external, we regard these feelings us 
sensations, in the comSTt^t - R&ophic mt[pn- 
ing of that term, ap.'®'’ 

Simjile us owr-aense of hearing may seem, 
it aflurds a .irikiiig specimen of that almost 
infinite variety, which is not inconsistent with 

rvioscst resemblance; and the notion which 
ve may form of the innumerably varieties of 
sound, is perhaps not more vast, when wc at¬ 
tempt to wander over its boundless discre¬ 
pancies, tlian when wc limit ourselves to its 
greatest similarities, in a single word of a lan¬ 
guage, or, in that which we might be inclined 
at first to regard as simplicity itself, a single 
musical tone. 

“ A flute, a violin, a hautboy, and a 
French horn,” it has been truly remarked, 
“ may all sound the same tone, and be easily 
distinguishable. Nay, if twenty human voices 
sound the same note, and with equal strength, 
there will still be some difierence. The some 
voice, while it retains its proper distinctions, 
may be varied many ways, by sickness or 
health, youth or age, leaiuicss or fatness, good 
or bad humour. The same words, spoken by 
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foreigners and natives, taj, by different pro¬ 
vinces of the same nation, may be veiyr easily 
distinguished.”* 

When we speak of the value of this sense 
as a part of our mental constitution, it is 
enough to say, thai it is to it we are indirect¬ 
ly indebted for the use of verbal language,— 
th«r power so peculiarly distinctive of man, 
that, in the poeti^ phraaeuli^ of one cele¬ 
brated country, it gave him his name as a tU- 
vider of the voice, in other words, an ut- 
terer of articulate sounds. If we consider 
speech simply as a medium of the reciprocal 
expression of present feelings to the little so¬ 
ciety of citizens and friends of which wo are 
apart, even in this limited view, of what in- 
csUmable value does it appear ! To commu¬ 
nicate to every one around us, in a single mo¬ 
ment, the hafipincss >vhich we feci ourselves, 
—to express the want which, we have full 
confidence, will be relieved as soon as it is 
known,—or to have tite still greater privilege 
of being ourselves the ministers of comfort to 
wants, which otherwise could not have been 
n.‘lievcd by ua, because they could not have been 
discovered,—when the heart which we love 
is weighed down with imaginary grief, to have 
it in our power, by a few simple sounds, to 
convert anguish itself into mpture,—these a«! 
hurely no slight advantages; and yet, com- 
parecl with the benefit which it affords to man 
as an intellectual being, even these are incon¬ 
siderable. To be without language, spoken 
or written, is almost to be without thought; 
and if, not an individual only, living among 
his fellows whose light may be reflected upon 
him, but our whole race had been so consti¬ 
tuted, it IB scarcely possible to conceive that 
beings, whose instincts ore so much less va¬ 
rious and powerful than those of the other 
animals, c ould liave held over them that do¬ 
minion wK^illlllllft^^w so easily exercise. 
Mlhcrevcr twoDimMi||^gs, therefore, arc 
to he found, there Ianguapii|. Wc must not 
think, in a speculative cuinpansNk^ this sort, 
of mere savage life; for ^e ruocHkgavages 
would be as much .superior to a race oP 
without sjwech, as the most civilized natii 
at this moment are, compared with tlie half- 
brutal wanderers of forests and deserts, whose 
ferocious ignorance seems to know little more 
than how to destroy and be destroyed. Even 
these ore still associated in tribes, that con¬ 
cert together verbally their schemes of havoc 
and defence; and employ, in deliberating on 
the massacre of beings as little human as 
themselves, or the plunder of a few huts that 
seem to contain nothing but misery and the 
miserable, the same glorious instrument with 
which Socrates brought wisdom down from 
heaven to earth, and Newton made the bea- 


* Reid's Inijuii; into Um tluman Mind, o. Iv. sect 1. 


vens themselves, and all the wondeni which 
they contain, descend, as it were, to be grasj)- 
ed and measured by the feeble arm of man. 

Such are the benefits of laiu^ge, even in 
ite fugitive state ; but the noblest of all the 
benefits which it confers, is in that permanent 
transmission of thought, which g^ves to each 
individual the powers and the wisdom of his 
sjmeies; or rather,—for the united powers and 
wisdom of his species, lu they enst in myriads 
at the same moment with himself, upon the 
globe, would be comparatively a trifling en¬ 
dowment,—it gives him the rich inheritance 
of the accumulated acquisitions of all the mul¬ 
titudes, who, like himself, in every preceding 
age, have inquired, and meditated, and pa¬ 
tiently discovered, or, by the happy inspira¬ 
tion of genius, have found truths which they 
scarcely sought, and penetrated, with the ra¬ 
pidity of a single glance, tliose depths of na¬ 
ture which the weak steps and dim torch-light 
of generations after ^nerntions had vainly la- 
boiwed to explore. By that happy invention, 
which wc owe indirectly to the car, the boun¬ 
daries of time seem to be at once removed. 
Nothing is past; for every thing lives, as it 
were, before us. The thoughts of beings 
who had trod the most distant soil, in die 
most distant period, arise again in our mind, 
with the same warmth and freshness as when 
they first awoke to life in the bosom of their 
author. That system of perpetual transnii- 
gration,—which was but a fable, as believed 
by Pythagoras,—becomes reality when it is 
applied, not to the soul itself, but to its feel¬ 
ings. There is then a true meteropsycliosis, 
by wliich the poet and the sage, in spreading 
tlieir coiicepdons and emotions from breast 
to breast, may be said to extend their exist¬ 
ence through an ever-changing immortality. 
Who docs not feel the justness of what Lu¬ 
can says, when he speaks of the events of 
Pharsulia, and predicts the lively feelings with 
which they are afterwards to be regarded, not 
as i>ust, and therefore indifferent, but as pre¬ 
sent and almost future; 

K ct apud nerag gcntei, populoique nepotum, 

* i tantum vcniont in iiccula fama,— 

,^l|ud maipiU nostri quuquc cura lalxiTiis 
Nonfl^Hyirodeue potent,—cum brlla tesmtur, 
Spoqu^^HJaquo simul, penturaque vota niovebunt; 
AttonitiguiM||mG8, veluti ventenKa fata 
Non fruiMmiflfillggeni, et adhiu tibi magnl fSvebunU** 

There is wil||^ all doubt,” as has been 
justly observed, ^^c hain of the thoughts 
of human kind, froWme origin of the world 
down to the momently which we exist,—a 
chain not less universal n^ii that of the jgeticr- 
ation of every being that lives. Ages have 
exerted their influence on ages; nations on 
nations; truths on errors; errors on truths. 

• rlianaUa, l.ib. Vll.v. 1^-319 
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In conformit? with this idea of the Reneration ;—itonn, 
oi tnouRnty i Riaj remark, that we are in pos- Mount* from her frmeral pyre on wmgs of flam^ 
session of opinions,—which, perhaps, regulate Ami «oar», and shines,—anotlier, and the same.”* 
our life in its most important moral concerns. 

or in all ite intellectual pursuits,—with re- Such are the benefits resulting from that 
spect to which, we are os ignorant of the on- happiest of all inventions, which we mw be 
ginal antbors, by whom they have been si- said to owe to our sense of Hearing,—^if, in- 
lently and nnperceptibly transmitted to us deed, it be an invention of man, and not ra> 
from mind to mind, as we are ignorant of ther, as many have thought, a coeval power, 
those ancestors, on whose existence in the bestowed on him by his provident Creator at 


thousands of years which preceded our en- the veiy moment which gave him life. But 
trance into the world, our life itself has de- still, whether original or invented, the ear 
pended, and without whom, therefore, we must equally have been its primary recipient, 
should not have been. We have seen, in the view which we have 

The unlimited transmission of thought, taken of it, that of our more social inter- 


should not have been. We have seen, in the view which we have 

The unlimited transmission of thought, taken of it, that of our more social inter- 
which the invention of language allows, brings course it constitutes the chief delight,—giv- 
the universe of mind-into that point of view, ing happiness to hours, the wearying heavi- 
in which an eloquent living French autlior has ness of which roust otherwise have rendcreil 
considered the physical universe,—as exhih- existence on insupiiortable burthen; and that, 
iting at once all its splendid varieties of in its most important character, as fixed, in 
events, and unitii^, os it were, in a single mo- the imperishable records which are transmit- 
ment, the wonders of eternity. “ Combine,” ted, in uninterrupted progression, from the 
says he, « by your imagination, all the fairest generation which passes away to the genera- 
ajipearanoes of things. Suppose that you see, tion that succeeds, it gives to the indiridiwl 
at once all the houre of the day, and all the man the product of all the creative eneigies 
seasons of the year,—a morning of spring and of mankind; extending even to the humblest 


of autumn,—a night brilliant with stars, and 
a night obscure with clouds,—meadows, en- 


iiitellect, which can still mix itself with the 
illustrious dead, that privilege which has been 


amelled with flowers,—fields, waving with poetically allotted to the immortality of genius, 
harvest,—wOTds, heavy w-ith the frosts of win- of being “ the citizen of every country, and 
ter,—you will then have a just notion of the the contemporary of every age.” 
spectacle of the universe. Is it not wondrous 
that, while you are admiring the sun, who is 
plunging beneath the vault of the west, an¬ 
other observer is beholding him as he quits 
the regions of the east,—in the same instant 

reposing, weaiy, fi'om the dust of the evening, LECTURE XXI. 

and awaking, Irosh end youthful, in the dews 

of moni! There is not a moment of the day on heahing—continued. 

in which the same sun is not rising, shining 

in his zenith, and setting on the world ! or, Genti.ejien, after considf^Ugi^in a former 
rather, our senses abuse us, and there is no Lecture, some states oL.cl' »^ich arise im- 
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in his zenith, and setting on the world ! or, Genti.ejien, after considf^Ugi^in a former 
rather, our senses abuse us, and there is no Lecture, some states »^*ch arise im- 

risiiig, nor setting, nor zenith, nor east, nor mediately from affejm,i«mi w'our nerves, and 
west; but all is one fixed point, at which which, tberefogf, *1 can see no reason for 
every spedes of light is beaming at once from classing an- tlroin our other sensations, I 


the unalterable orb of -day.” 

In like manner,—if I may venture to con¬ 
sider the phenomena of the mind in the ^., ^ 
fanciful point of view,—every imemBtfj 
be said to be exhibiting the birth, dB^ro- 
gress, and decay of thought. raatu- 


pro^d in my last Lecture, to consider the 
jeginigs, which are more commonly termed 
flSbsntions, beginning with the most simple of 
these, in the order of smell, taste, and hear- 
ing. 

In the elucidation of these, my great ob- 


rity, old age, death, are mindo^Is it w'ere, ject was to show, that there is nothing in the 
in one univer^ scene. TMS^iinions which mere states of mind, that constitute the sen- 
are perishing in one miiuj|a^e r _ sations of fragrance, siveetnesa, sound, which 

other; and often, i«rl^j|f*at the last fading could have led us toascribe them to corporeal 
ray of the flame of geA, that may have aJ- objects as their causes,—more than in any of 

most dazzled the worj^vith excess of brilli- our internal joys or sorrows,_if we had had 

ancy, some star ma,v 0 e kindling, which is to no other means of acquiring knowledge of 
shine upon the.iBteHectual universe witli equal those causes than are afforded by the sensa- 


light and gloiy:- 

" Klowem of the 
Frsll, IS your si'ji 
Etw after starftJ 
Suits sink onqH 
Headlong, extMi 
And DMth, atgN 


jVy t ye too, to age must yield, 
i> riiterspl' the field! 
h HcavenS high shall rush ; 
, and systems lyirems crush; 

, to one dark cenurc Ml, 

Ight, end Chios, mingle all! 


tions themselves,—^that, in short, we consider 
them as sensations, or external affections of 


* Dsrwln’s Botanic Garden, Canto IV. r. .i7l- 
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the mind, beeatue w« have previousljr beliered 
in an external world,»>-not that we believe 
in an extern^ world merely becaiue we have 
bad diose particular aeneations. 

The vaiiouB advantagea which these three 
senses a0brd, 1 endeavoured t» point out to 
you i imd, in parUcular, oraupied a great part 
of my Lecture in illustrating the advantages 
for whi<^ we are indebted to our organ of 
hearing, as the medium of lanraage, and by 
it, more or less directly, not of the high ac- 
quisitiona of science and civilization only, but 
of the rudest forms of social communication, 
and idmost of social existence. 

After the remarks on this advantage re¬ 
ceived from language,—which is unquestion¬ 
ably, and beyond all comparison, the most ines¬ 
timable benefit which tlte sense of hearing 
afibrds, it would be improper to omit wholly 
the mention of the pleasure which we receive 
from it as a source of musical delight^—of 
that expression of feeling, which itself, almost 
like V 4 'rbal discourse, may be sud to be a 
language, since it is the utterance of thought 
and emotion from heart to heart,—but which 
has a voice as indefiendent of the mere arbi¬ 
trary forms of speech, as the tears of grati¬ 
tude or the smiles of love, that may, indeed, 
give eloquence to words, but require no words 
to render them eloquent. Though, when 
very strictly considered, even the pure, and 
almost spiritual delight of music, may perhaps 
be counted only a pleasure of sense, it yet 
approaches, by so many striking analogies, to 
the nature of our intellectual enjoyments, that 
it may almost be said to belong to that class; 
and though,—relatively to minds that arc ca¬ 
pable of enjoyments more truly intellectual, 
—it is to be considered as a mere pastime 
or relaxation, it assumes a far higher ctmrac- 
ter in its rel ation to t he general pleasures of 
common >i)>dQ4H||||||^be said, at least, to 
be the iiitellcctua^my|||||^^^'^‘^ 
incapable of any other luxu^R^l^deserves so 
honourable a name. And it is weHithat there 
should be some intermediate pleasu 
sort, to withdraw for a while tire dull am 
sensual from the grosser cxisterree in whief 
they may be sunk, aitd to give them some 
glimpses, at least, of a state of purer enjoy¬ 
ment, than riiat which is to be derived from 
the sordid gains and sordid luxuries of com¬ 
mon life. 

Of the influence,—^whether salutary or in¬ 
jurious,—which music has upon the general 
character, when cultivated to great refinement, 
and so universally as almost to become a part 
of the Irabit of duly aocial life,—it is irot, at 
present, the place to speak. But of its tem¬ 
porary influence as a source of tranquillizing 
delight, there can be no doubt,— not, periiaps 
too, of its occasional efiicacy in exciting emo¬ 
tions of a stronger kind, when peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances may have predisposed to them in 
a very high degree. But there can be as 


little doubt, that by far the greater numb^ 
of anecdotes (d this kind, which have been 
handed down in ancient history, are as fiibu- 
loiu as the existence of that gtra of mtisic, to 
whose mitaculoos influence done they could, 
with any decent appearance of epic or dra¬ 
matic truth, have ascribed. 

■' Hear haw 'nmolheui’ varied ky« lurprite, 

And bid aitenwte paeeionefiiU and riiei 
While, at cadi change, the ton of Lybian Jove 
Kow bums with glory, and then ineita with love,— 
Mow h» flcRe eyes with sparkling fury glow. 

Now sighs steal out and tears begin to now: 

Persians and Greeks like turns or nature found. 

And the wenfcfs vMor stood tuhdued-^ty souad i'*a 

On these lines, which aliude to the celebrated 
ode of jDryden,—who adapted, with most hap¬ 
py ^plication to the burning of the Persuui 
palara, an anecdote recorded of the power of 
Timotheus over the swne great warrior on an¬ 
other occasion,—I may remark, by the way, 
what influence the accidental composition of 
this ode has hod, in giving almost a sort of 
digni^ to the very madness of the act which 
it records. It is impossible for us,—even 
though we knew well how fictitious is the oin- 
cumstance attached to it,—not to look upon 
the action in a different li^t from that in 
which we should have viewed it, if we had 
read only the historical account of it, as ori¬ 
ginating in a drunken debauch, at the instiga¬ 
tion of a drunken prostitute. 

Ebrio scorto dc tanta re ferente sentenriam, 
unus et alter, et ipsi mero unerati, assentiunt t 
Rex quoque fuit avkiior quam patientior. 
“ Quin igitur ulcisciOiur Gneciam, et urbi 
faces subdimus ?” Omnes incaluemnt rocro; 
itaque surguut temulenti ad iucendendam ur- 
bein, cui armati, perpercenuitf 
Such IB the influence of genius. Its power 
extends not over the present and the future 
merely, but, in some measure, also over the 
past, which might have seemed fixed for ever. 
In spite of our conviction, we look upon an 
action of Alexander differently, because an 
individual existed many ceutunes after him, 
and in a coun^ which would then have been 
inted DarbarouR by the very barba- 
nuTitliaBm he overcame. 

Orra^^nders, which were smd, in an¬ 
cient tiine^Vj^have been performed on the 
mind and bod^ll^ a judicious adaptation Of 
musical sounds t 9 ||^ nature of the particular 
case, intellectual, mmyL or corporeal, 1 might 
read many histories from the original 

authors, which would^Exfaaps. not be less 
truly ludicrous in the seif^ gravity of their 
narration, than in the afiSIted soleainity, of 
the fictitious personage whose spmdi 1 am 
about to quote. The experiment iRth which 
the quotation closes is, it must be aUowed, a 


• Popifi Ruay on Cltticiiim, v. 
t C'lKtiui. Lib V. u»p. vm 
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very powerful one, and, certainly could not 
have Men more succemful in the hands of Ti- 
motheus idiniBelf. 

“ The bare mention of music threw Cot- 
nelius int^ a passion. * How can you dignl 
fy,’ quoth he, ‘ this modem fiddling with the 
name of music ? Will any of your best haut* 
boys encDunter a wolf now-a^ys vrith no 
other arms but their instruments, as did that 
ancient piper, Pythocaris ? Have ever wild 
boars, ciwhants, deer, dolphins, whales, oi 
turbots, showed the least emotion at the mosi 
elaborate Strains of your modem scrapers, all 
which have been, as it were, tamed and hu¬ 
manized by ancient musicians ? Whence pro¬ 
ceeds the dt‘genentcy of our morals ? Is it 
not from the loss of ancient music, by which 
(says Aristotle) they taught all the virtues ? 
Else m^ht we turn Newgate into a college of 
Durian musicians, who should teach mural 
virtues to those people. Whence comes it 
that our present diseases are so stubborn? 
whence is it that 1 daily deplore my sciaticol 
pains ? Alas! because we have bst their true 
cuiv, by the melody of the pipe. All this was 
well knows to the ancients, as Theophrastus 
assures us, (whence Cmlius calls it hca dokn~ 
iia decatUare;) only indeed some small re¬ 
mains of this skill are preserved in the cure 
of the tarantula. Did not Pythagoras stop 
a company of dmnken bullies from storming 
a civil house, by changing the stndn of the 
pipe to the sober spoudanis? and yet your 
modern musicians want art to defend their 
windows from common nickers. It is well 
known that when the Lacedfflmonian mob 
were up, they commonly sent for a Lesbian 
musician to appease them, and they imme¬ 
diately grew c^m as soon as they hetunl Ter- 

i tonder sing; Yet 1 don’t believe that the 
*ope’8 whole band of music, though the best 
of this age, could keep his holiness’s image 
from being burnt on a fifth of November.’ 

‘ Nor would Terpander himself,’ replied Al- 
bertus, * at Billingsgate, nor Timotheus at 
Hockley in the Hole, have any manner of ef¬ 
fect, nor both of them together bring Horneck 
to common civility.’ * That’s a gr^ 
take,’ said Cornelius, very warinl^||prto 
prove it so, I have here a small^P^f my 
own, framed, strung, and tuncj^pner the an- 
(fient manner. I can play jCjPe fragments of 
Lesbian tunes, and I wi^arwerc to try them 
upon the most passion^Tcreatures alive.’— 

‘ Vouneverhada beyp^portunity,’ says Al- 
bertus, ‘ for ^ond^Kre two apple-women 
scolding, and just Jrady to uncoif one ano¬ 
ther. With that^omclius, undressed as lie 
was, jumps out into his balcony, his lyra in 
hand, in his slippers,—^wdth a stocking upon 
his head, and waistcoat of murrey-coloured 
satin u]Hm body: He touched his lyra 
with a verywaorf sort of m harpegiatura, 
iiur were MKopes fhiiOptecr The odd equi¬ 
page, the instnttnent, the strangeness 


of the man and of the music, drew the ears 
and eyes of the whole mob that were got 
about the two female champions, and at test 
of die combatants themselves. They all ap¬ 
proached the balcony, in as close attendon as 
Orpheus’s first audience of cattle, or that of 
on Italian opera, when some fiivourite air is 
just awakened. This sudden effect of his 
music encouraged him mighdiy, and it was 
observed he never touched his lyre in such a 
truly chromatic and enharmonic manner as 
upon that occasion. The mob laughed, sung, 
jumped, danced, and used many odd gestures, 
all which he judged to be caused by the va¬ 
rious strains and modulations. ’ Mark,’ quoth 
he, ‘ in this, the power of the Ionian ; in that 
you see the efiect of the ^olian,’ But in n 
little time they began to grow riotous, uiid 
threw stones: Conielius then withdrew. 

‘ Brother,’ said he, ‘ do you observe I have 
mixed unawares too much of the Phrygian ? 

1 might change it to the Lydian, and soften 
dieir riotous tempers: But it is enough; 
learn from this sample to speak with venera¬ 
tion of ancient music. If tliis lyre in my 
unskilful handi: can perform such wonders, 
wliat must it not have done in those of a Ti- 
inothcus or a Terpander ?’ Having said this 
he retired with the utmost exultation in him¬ 
self, and contempt of his brother; and, it is 
said, behaved that night with such unusual 
haughtiness to his family, that they all bad 
reason to wish for some ancient Tibicon to 
calm his temper ”* 

That, in enlightened countries, so many 
wonders should have been related, and credit¬ 
ed,—if no phenomena that could justify them 
were truly observed,—^may perhaps, on first 
reflection, appear so unaccountable, as almost 
to induce belief of the wonders themsidves, 
as less inexplitrable than thp ve^ credit which 
was given to them. Tii* '^.'Ust be remem¬ 
bered, that in all^^,V*fi)i'd even in countries 
of philosop^ inhere is a very large fund of 
crcdulit,'; '.Tinan,—which yields, very readily, 
to ^ thing that is not absolutely impossi- 
and which is even not very nice in esti¬ 
mating what is impossible,—leaning altvays, 
whenever there is the slightest doubt on this 
point, with a very favourable inclination, to 
the side of the possibility;—and, in the se¬ 
cond place, that the phenomena of music are 
precisely of a kind which gives this credulity 
the widest scope. They are pleasing in them¬ 
selves, and of a kind, therefore, on which it 
IS gratifying to the imagination to dwell: 
Their influence on the mind is felt in a very 
high and wonderful degree, even without any 
fabulous addition ;—they arc produced by in¬ 
struments, which seem, in their sensible ap- 


* Mart. Scrib. Book I. c. 7. with some exclusions. 
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pemnoe, so UttJe adequate to the production 
tdtfaem, tittt the lenin is alnoM luce 4ie ef¬ 
fect of supenutounl ageucjr to wbiidivrelaiow 
not how to giro mj baits u>be& 

u ll^e mroteiy is ouoe admitt^ toe kw^ 
nation, wnito has feidf got ever toe difiio^ 
ty of this first adaissua, is not vsiy sorupu- 
lous afterwards as to degree^ but is sUfil* 
ciendy ready of itself to admit a great dead 
more, withoxt pausing to oonsida its exact 
amount 

The phenomena of music, in addition to 
their graeial interest are t^y wortoy, in 
another respe^ of our astonitoment from 
that striking diversity of organic power in the 
perception of melody, and still more of har> 
mony, which they exhibit in difiierent indi* 
viduma, in whom all other circumstances are 
apparently the same,—a diversity which has 
often attracted the attention of philosr^ers, 
and has led even those who have no great 
tendency to speculation of any kind, to won¬ 
der at least, which is the first step of all philoso¬ 
phizing. In the present instaitoe, however, un¬ 
fortunately, tliis first step is the only step which 
hilosophers have been able to take. They have 
een obliged to desist, after all their efforts 
to proceed further, and to submit to share, 
and even to acknowlerlge that they share, the 
ignorance of the vulgar. If, indeed, the wont 
of musical car Imd involved either a general 
defect of hearing, or a general slowness of 
discrimination in other cases of nice diversity, 
the wonder would not have been great. But 
those who are without ear for music perceive, 
as readily as others, the faintest whisper; 
—they distinguish, like them, the faintest 
shades of difference in the mere articulations 
of sound which constitute the varieties of lan¬ 
guage, nor the articulations only, but the dif¬ 
ferences also of th e mere tones of affection or 
displeasure^|;ifn||fai^, which are so strik¬ 
ingly analoguusx^^Supd expression of 
musical feelingand the^||wer of discri- 
mmatioij^ in every other eascTinqf^eh the 
judgment can be exercised, is not l^^luject. 
Nay,—to increase still more the 
they are often as sensible as others, 
the beauty of series of tones of a different 
kind; and some of our best poets and de- 
claimers,—who of course must have had a 
quick discernment of metrical rhythm, and of 
tiie melody of elocution,—have yet been in¬ 
capable of distinguishing the musical relations 
of sounds, as rccipror^ly high m low, the 
melody tliat results from them in certain suc¬ 
cessions, and the harmony or the discord of 
their union. That it depends chiefly, or per¬ 
haps entirely, on the structure or state of the 
mere corpor^ organ of hearing,—which is 
of a kind, it must be remembered, peculiariy 
complicated, and therefore susceptibfe of grout 
original diversity in the parts, and raktions 
of the parts, tliat form it, is very probable; 
though the difference of the sepanto pwto 


toeoMrives, or of toefr nletions to eub other, 
mav, tile mero qye, be so minute n never 
to be disoovefed by diiseotioii,—tims leaving, 
to evoy futuro raoe of inqu^, toe nae 
difficoity wUch bee perpleaced auraelves, and 
toe same impoo^il^ a orotcomiiig it la 
the aanee of toran, l^mey romaik:, ie « 
species of defect, wry eraogoro to toe want 
a muRcal earr~« weet, wkieh coneists in 
the tfifficulty, or ratoa the incapacity, of dis- 
tit^itoing some etdours from each other— 
and colours, too, wluto, to genml obaervets, 
seem of a v^ opposite kind. As the want of 
musical ear implies no general defect of mere 
quickness of nearing, this visual defect, in 
like manner, is to be found in penons who 
ai« yet cabbie of distinguishing, with perfect 
accuracy, the form, and the greater or less 
briiliancy of the coloured object;—and I may 
remark, too, in confirmation of the opinion 
that the want of musical ear depends ou 
causes not mental but otganic^ that, in this 
analogous case, some attempts, not absolute¬ 
ly unsuccessful, bave been made, to expiiua 
the appuent confusion of colours, certain 
peculiarities of the external oigan of sight, 
'niough the one case, however, were to throw 
no light upon the other, it is still gratifying to 
phiU^phera to have a case at fdl analogous, 
to which, when thev are weary of consider¬ 
ing what has baffled all their endeavours to 
explain it, they may have the comfort of turn¬ 
ing away their atteAtioD, without the mortifi¬ 
cation of seeming absolutely to fly from the 
subject. Such is the strange constitution of 
our nature, that merely to have another difiW 
culty presented to us, though it may yet be 
absolutely unsurmountable in itself,—if only 
it have some slight resemblance to a former 
difficnlty,—seems to us almost as if we had 
succeeded in explaining the first; and each 
difficulty, by a veiy convenient trsnsporition, 
which our pride knows well how to make, 
BuppUes, according as we may have been con¬ 
sidering the one rather than the other, the 
place of explanation to that which is after¬ 
wards Jo explain it, no less clearly, in its 

^ sound relatively to its exter¬ 
nal ciu 3 iB||e ^ve the name of vibration to 
the 8uccesm||wulseB, or alternate approaches 
and recessionsw^he particles of the elastic 
sounding body; Hljd the word is a very con¬ 
venient one for expo^g this series. But 
still it may be neoessl^u warn you, that the 
word, though single, liofot the less expres¬ 
sive of a plurality of stal^, which have no 
other uni^ than as they are comprehended 
in thia single wotl,—a word, like many other 
single words, by which we express the com¬ 
bination of various objects, or incidenta invent¬ 
ed by us merely to aid our wetoness, that is 
iocaq^le, withoi^ such tetos, otVanceivii^oi 
remembering even a amall part W that wido 
■eriea of physic^ chaagea winch w able 
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to diicover m the univeree, if each event of 
the aeriea were to be distinguished by a pe¬ 
culiar name. This mere aid of our weakness, 
however, we are a])!, by a very absurd, but a 
very general fidlacy, to consider as something 
much mone dignified in its nature than a mere 
arbitrary verbal abbreviation,—as truly an ex¬ 
planation of the very phenomena, or series of 
phenomena, which it simply designates. You 
must not flatter yourselves, however, that you 
have advanced the slightest step, in explaining 
the connexion of sound with the pulses of air, 
when you have merely invented a brief term 
for those Successive pulses, and ascribed the 
sound to vibration ; you have, indeed, given 
a name to a series of corpuscular phenomena 
but you have not discovered any thing addi¬ 
tional to tlie phenonieiiB themselves, which 
can be considered as explanatory of the chan¬ 
ges produced. 

What, then, is tnily meant, when it is 
that, for producing the mental action, 
which constitutes hearing, some previous vi¬ 
bration is necessary? It certainly cannot 
mean, us I have already remarked, that the 
vibration » any thing in itself diflfercnt from 
the series of physical events which it express¬ 
es, however few or numerous these may be, 
since it is only the name which we give to 
them, when we consider them togedier; nor 
can it mean that the direct cause of the sen- 
sation is any thing different from the one or¬ 
ganic state immediately preceding the sensa¬ 
tion,—a state which may, indeed, have re¬ 
sulted from a long sequence of prior oigaiiic 
states, produced during the continued vibra¬ 
tory motion of the air, but which is itself, in 
its relation to the phenomenon which succeeds 
it,—that affection of the sentient mind which 
constitutes hearing,—to be considered inde¬ 
pendently of these prior states, that have no 
other relation to the mind, than as gradually 
inducing that ultimate organic state which is 
the state that is followed by sensation. There 
is a part, less or greater, of the sensorial or¬ 
gan, which must be affected in a certain man¬ 
ner, before the sensation of hearing fan take, 
place: and, in vibration, there is m 
H repeated approach and rccessiot^H^R vi¬ 
brating particles. If vibration,a se¬ 
ries of pulses, be necessary, jt^l^vident that 
a corresponding series of in the organ 

is necessary; that is there is no one 

instant, at which thf^rbrating particles are 
in such a state, relayl^ to the sensorial or¬ 
gan, that if no prcoRis changes had been ex¬ 
cited in the orgaiv^self, they eould have pro¬ 
duced in it immediately the precise state 
which is instantly followed by the mental of- 
fection of bearing. There must, therefore, 
be a series of changea, in the sensorial organ 
itself, the whi^ onlv is followed by 

sensation. jwateclee q* the air, or any 
other elaji£/ medium, for example, must, in 
ibeir first^ipiilse, pr^uce a cextabi state of 


the sensorial organ; in their second apptilsc, 
a different state, by acting on an organ al¬ 
ready affected in a certain manner; in their 
thim appulse, a still different state; and thus 
successively, till, at last, they produce that 
particu^ definite state of the sensorial organ 
in consequence of which the mind becomes 
instantly sentient,—a state which could not 
have been produced by any single impulse of 
the parriek‘8 on the unafie^ed oigan, because 
then vibration, or a series of pulses, would 
not then have been necessary. 

To riiis successive modification of states of 
an organ, terminating in a particular result, 
different from each of the prior states, there 
are abundant analogies in the history of the 
mind, and many in the phenomena of sensa¬ 
tion itself One of the most remarkable of 
these is the production of the sensation of 
whiteness, by the rapid revolutiop of a cylin¬ 
der, on viitich the separate prismatic colours, 
and the separate colours only, are painted, in 
certain proportionseach colour, in this case, 
acting on the organ already affected by a for¬ 
mer colour, till a sensation, altogether differ¬ 
ent from the result of each of them when se¬ 
parate, is their joint ultimate result,—the seii- 
saUon of whiteness, without any external ob¬ 
ject that is white. 

In this way only, by a series of pn^ssive 
organic affections, and not by any single af¬ 
fection, con the vibration of an elastic medium, 
as different from one simple unrepeated im- 
pulse, terminate in the production of sound. 
It is in short, a name for this series of chan¬ 
ges, and nothing more. 

If, in a case so very obscure as that of mu¬ 
sical ear, in which aH that is truly evident is, 
that, in different individuals, there is a diver¬ 
sity of some kind or other,—I could permit 
myself to indulge any cqnjf^j^.5ath respect 
to this diversity,—-fc:.'Jl^Jierhaps, be in¬ 
clined to look tc now given of the 

real nature^&S^Sration, and its progressive 
effects auditory part of ous nervous 
syst,^.n7^ furnishing some slight ground, not 
^iwed, fur any theory, which is iur too pre¬ 
sumptuous a word, but for the preference of 
one mere possibility, to other mere possibili¬ 
ties, which is ail that con be hoped in any 
conjecture, on so very dim and impalpable a 
subject. 

We have seen that the series of pulses 
of the vibrating air,—-if vibration, or a series 
of pulses be necessary to sound,—must pro¬ 
duce a series of changes in the sensorial or¬ 
gan, which produce no corresponding affec¬ 
tion of the mind, till, at last, a state of the 
organ is produced, which is attended with 
sensation. This, and this only, can be meant, 
when we speak of vibration as the antecedent 
of sound,—a series of oigpic changes, and, 
after this series, an affection of the mind. 
In such circumstances, it is certainly more 
I probable that the organ thus affected with a 
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Miiw of progrontiw doM not pass { 

iiutantlp mmi the great^t change to the atate i 
in whidi it was orig^nall^, before the first' 

E ulse, but that it retains this state, for a time, 
owever short, or, at least, passes duough 
some series of states, in its gradual return; 
BO that, if a new vibration be excited bp the 
pulse of any sounding body, before the organ' 
of hearing have returned to its original state, 
the effect may be supposed to be different, 
from that which it would have been, if the 
same vibration had been primarily communi¬ 
cated to the organ, in its state of rest, or in 
that state, which, from our want of a better 
word, may be termed its state of rest. 

The phenomena most analogous to these 
vibratory affections of the oar, as depending 
on successive impulses, are unquestionably 
the phenomena of titillation, or rather, tb ex¬ 
press what is BO familiar and simple, bv a 
more homely and appropriate word, the phe¬ 
nomena of tickling. In this, the great cir¬ 
cumstance distinguishing musical feeling, is 
to be found, that the feeling arises not from 
the separate impressions, but from their suc¬ 
cessions or co-existence. When the palm of 
the hand is gently tickled, as the finger passes 
rapidly and repeatedly over the palm, the parts 
first affected arc again affected with various 
degrees of pressure, as the ear, in melody, is 
successively affected by repeated varieties of 
vibratiou; and various jauta of the organ of 
touch exist, at the same moment, in various 
states, forming one joint result of sensation, 
os, in harmony, various vibrations of the or¬ 
gan of hearing co-exist, and blend together 
in one mingled delight. To produce tickling, 
a ivrtain rapidity of succession is necessary ; 
for, if the parts, first affected, have returned 
to^eir original state, before other parts be¬ 
gin to ' ’ i)r themselves to be ^ected 

again, the it is evident, may be 

continued, for atr^ ;>f time, without 

any effect different from tl dmplc press¬ 
ure. The quicker, then, the"T*(i^|^ of the 
parts may be to their original 8tate/Shi|^le8s 
will be the titillation; and it is, very pi 
bly, a difference in this qaicknesa of return^ 
wnicb constitutes the difference of ticklishness 
so remarkable in different individuals, who 
feel, equally, the light pressure of each se¬ 
parate touch. That there is a difference 
of ticklishness, in different persons, you all 
know; some being easily excited, even to 
convulsive laughter, Iw slight motions that 
scarcely produce any effect in others, beyond 
that of the simple primary sensation of touch. 
A person who is ticklish, and a person W'ho 
is not ticklish, agree in receiving this first 
tactual sensation; but they differ afterwards, 
is this respect, that when the same slight im¬ 
pulse is rapidly repeated, on the same surface, 
it produces a livelier effect than before, in the 
one, but not in the other. The organ of the 
one who is not ticklish is in the same state, 


' or neariy in the same state, when it receives 
the second, third, snd fmitdlt impression, ss 
when it received the firat. and no peculiw ex¬ 
citement thendwe is pranced. The otgsn 
of the other, more susceptible, or more tena- 
crous of the idfection product has not re¬ 
turned to its original state, w^n ^e rapid 
impression is repeated, and is, therefore, at 
every new impression, affected in a different 
manner. 

Proceeding on the analogy of these pheno¬ 
mena,—of mere tickling, with which I may 
suppose you .to be all acquainted,—an analo¬ 
gy whid), striking as it is in many cireum- 
stances, I readily own, does not justify more 
than conjecture in the case to which I would 
apply it,—1 conceive it to be, at least, not ab¬ 
solutely impossible, since a diversity of some 
kind there must be, that in those who receive 
no pleasure from music, as in those who are 
not ticklish, there is a rapid return of the 
nervous oigan, after each separate affection, 
to its original state; that each separate touch 
or pressure in the one case, and each separ¬ 
ate tone in the other case, produces its par¬ 
ticular effect,—^thot effect which it would 
have produced in all, if imaccompanied by any 
other tone in music, or slight pressure in tick¬ 
ling,—but that a 8iici*cssiou of th|^ produces 
no effect different from that which each would 
have produced singly. A certain interval is 
necessary for distinct hearing in every case; 
and befine this interval has passed, the audi- 
tuiy nerves, in this case, may he imagined to 
be again quiescent, or nearly quiescent 

1 need not add, that, in on inquiry of this 
sort, all which is necesaaiy is to account for 
the mere original defect of pleasure; since, if 
the relations of notes, as reciprocally high or 
low, never gave any delight, the ear, having 
no object of interest in these successions, 
would soon habitually neglect them, and at 
length cease altogether to distinguish them, 
attending only to the verbal meaning of sounds, 
and not to their tone; in the same manlier as 
we pay little attention to another relative dif- 
of voices as more or less loud, unless 
ie diffciencc is very considerable, and 
noe*W^||»G common differences of intensity 
whicl^ll^uish every voice in conversation 
from eve^l^cr voice,—or as, after living 
long in a provni|^ the dialect of which is dis¬ 
tinguished by any^centual peculiarities, we 
at last become uno [dotis of these, and hear 
the words, as it i ipped of their fiecu- 

liarity of tone. In wlHb is termed the culti¬ 
vation of a musical ear, however, we have not 
an analogy merely, but a direct proof of this 
influence of habit. That the ear may be im¬ 
proved by cultivation, or, in other w'orcls, by 
nice attention to the differ^res of musical 
sound, eveiy one knqfvs; ank if this atten¬ 
tion can enablsMis, even in mal^ life, to dis¬ 
tinguish sounds as different A themselves, 
which, but for the habitual a^ntion, we 
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^■hottld haw regarded as the same, it may 
ivell he that continued inattention 

irom eartiest ii^ey may render lu hwensiUe 
t>f ntnriealtelatimis still more obvious and pre> 
cise tbim those udiieh we haw thus only leam- 
vi to distinguidi; or, which k tile same titing, 
that continued attention from infancy to sfi^ht 
musical differences of 8ound,~(m attention 
which may be regarded as the natund eSect 
of pleasure received,—may render us capable 
of distingiushing tones as very dissimilar, the 
different of which, however obvious at pre¬ 
sent, we should scarcely, but for such original 
attentive discrimination, have been able to de¬ 
tect. What, in comparison, tiie refined mu¬ 
sical ear of a performer,—almost every hour 
and every moment of whose life has been 
spent amid sounds, 

" Untwlftiofr bII the chaini that tta 

3%e hiddea loul of hannosy,’’*— 

is to a common musical ear, that common mu¬ 
sical ear may be to those in whom this discri¬ 
minating skill seems to be wholly or nearly 
defective. The refined musician,—^who, but 
for the long practice of his art, would have 
shared that incapacity which now excites his 
wonderr-^ astonished that persons of com¬ 
mon ear dwnot distinguish the nice differences 
which a^meor to him almost as remarkable as 
those di&rences which they are capable of 
perceiving; and the person of common musi¬ 
cal ear only does the same thing, when he is 
astonished that the less refined differences, 
remarked by himself, are not obviously distin- 
gnishable l>y aU mankind, or, at least, by all 
who have no deafness to incapacitate tliem 
from bearing the separate sounds. The dis- 
criminatimi in both has depended on previous 
attention, which has necessarily been greater 
in one case than in the other; and what at¬ 
tention can we suppose to have been original¬ 
ly given, if, from the cause which 1 have ven¬ 
turi to state os a possible one in persons with¬ 
out musical ear, uo pleasure hod originally 
been felt by them in any sequence of agtes as 
successive, and the whole value of soup " 
to them the m^ing of which it 
ically representative, which, accordfl^'they 
Itave learned to discriminate case, os 

accurately as others. 

1 might folJow out this i {Elation at much 
peater length ; but 1; ’’already dwelt too 
long on wlwt is at best ecture, and what, 
perhaps, even as a nil!« conjecture, is found¬ 
ed only on a slight analogy. 

After the examination of the phenomena of 
Smell, Taste, and Hearing, which are peculi¬ 
arly simple, 1 proceed to the consideration of 


Sensfet which afford nhenomena that are more 
complicated, or, at least, which seem more 
eomplicBted, as considered in the mature state 
of the mind; when the sensations that arise 
from one set of organs, by frequent co-enttt. 
ence with sensations tittt arise frmn afiectiOiM 
of otiier sets of oigans, are, as it were, blend¬ 
ed with them in one compound perception, 
and BO permanently modified for ever after, 
that it is difficult in all cases, and in many 
cases periiaps impossible, to form any accu¬ 
rate notion of the sensations as they existed 
in their original elementary state. 

Since, of the two senses of Sightand Touch, 
that of Sight,—as far, at least, as we are 
able, by intellectual analysis at present to dis¬ 
cover its original sensations,—is more simple, 
and more analogous to the senses before con¬ 
sidered, 1 should be inclined on these accounts 
to proceed to the consideration of it, previous- 
‘' to any inquiry- into the sense of Touch, 
lut this order, though unquestionably the 
more regular, if we had to consider only the 
original sensations of each organ, would be at- 
:ended with great inconvenience in consider¬ 
ing their subsequent modified sensations; 
iince those of Vision depend, in a veiy great 
degree, on the prior affections of touch, with 
he nature of which, therefore, it is necessary 
for you to be acquainted in the first place. I 
iro aware, indeed, that, in considering even 
Touch, I may sometimes find it necessary to 
refer, for illustration, to the phenomena of Vi- 
lion, though these have not been considered 
by us, and must, therefore, for the time, be 
liken upon trust. But when phenomena are 
It all complicated, such occasional anticipa¬ 
tions are absolutely unavoidable. Sensation, 
indeed, says Aristotle, is a strright line, while 
intellect is a circle,-AWsm -‘(tily 

—or, to use the transla- 

,ion of Cudworth, on Immu¬ 

table Morality^to^?^ is of that which is 
without. Sep^^^holly gazes and gads abroad; 
and, doth not know and comprehend 

. because it is different from it. I^nse 
line, the mind is a circle. Sense is like a 
line, which is the flux of a point running out 
from itself; but intellect like a circle that 
keeps within itself.”* That sense is net a 
circle, is indeed true, since it terminates in a 
point; but, ftr from being a straight line, it is 
one of the most perplexing of curves; and is 
crossed and cut by so many other curves,- 
into many of which it flows and unites with 
them completely,—that, when we arrive at the 
extremity of the line, it is almost impossible 
for us to determine with accuracy what curve 
it is, which, in the strange confusion of our 
diagrw, we have been attemptii^ to trace 
from its initial ptmt. 


if L.'A»eeni, 1SA-.1U, 


• Page 98 , so. 
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I proceed, theiv to Sie eonn4tntion of dko 
pbenomenok irf the aenee of 


tEGTHBSXm 


loom. 

Ir priority of aauetkm alow wen to he 
regeitfed, ^ eenpe of touch deeenro to 

be comddered in the fixet plan; m it nuat 
ban been exerc^ed b^on hath* and ie 
probably the very leelii^ with which Mntient 
Uie oommencea. The aet of birthi in tela* 
rion to the mind of the litt'e ttninger who it 
thus painfully uriwred into the wide scene of 
tbe world, is a aeries of feelings of this class; 
and the firet feeling which awaits him, on his 
entrance,->in the change of temperature to 
which he is exposed,—is still to be referied 
to the same oigan. It is at this most im* 
portant moment of existence, when one dark 
and solitary life of months, of which no ves* 
Uge is afterwards to remiun in the memory, 
IS finished, and a new life of man^ yoas^—* 
life of sunshine and society,—is just begin, 
ning, that, in the figurative language of the 
author, whom 1 am about to quote to you, 
Pain, the companion of human life, receives 
him on the first step of bis journey, and cm. 
braces him in his iron aims. 


" Primu tactus aeit partes, primuitque minute 
Lazat Iter ca>rum turbs, lecipttque ruentem. 

Non idem huie mcMius eat qui fratribus: ampliui Ule 
Itnperium affiectat aenior, penituaque meduUia, 
Viacerlbiiaque habitat totia, pelllaquc recentem 
Fundltur in telain, et late per atamina vivlL 
Ncodutn etlam matria puer eluctattw ab alvo, 
Multiplicca aolvit tunicaa, ct vincula rupit; 

Sopitut molli aomno, tepidoque liquore 
CjTcurofuauii ailhuc s tartua tamcn aura lacoaait 
Jamdudum levior aenaui, aniinainque reclusit 
Idque magla, almul ac lolituin blandatnquc calorem 
Frigore inutavit eieU, quod verberat aeri 
Impetc inasauetoa artus: turn wvior adatat, 
innque cornea viU» Drilar exc^rit i ilie 
iMitem fruatra et tremulo multa ore queronteni 
Corriplriimii^l^nv^ue amplectitur umis."* 

It is at this inonK^!^||^nful to himself, 
that be is affording to anCSlI^osom, per¬ 
haps, the purest delight of wml^l|^ nature 
is capable, and has already kindled 
of the existence of which he is as i^, 
of the love which he excites in it, tlut warmi 
of affection, which is never, but in tbe grave, 
to be cold to him, and to which, in the many 
miseries that may awut liim,—in sorrow, in 
sickness, in poverty,—and perhaps, too, in 
the penitence of guilt itself,—when there is 
no other era, to whose kindness he can ren~ 
tore to look, he is still to turn with the con> 
fidence that he has yet, even on earth, one 
friend who will not abandon him,—and who 
will still think of that innocent being, whose 
eye, before it was conBci(^ of light, seemed 
to look to her for thei(pke and protection 
which were ready to receive him. 


o«r rm rawM» m*W( umma m Tm 
mns Of twm 

^xpRUNGW. 

Ijr my laM Lectwq, OenteDfen, I finishndl 
tbe renuriif whidi 1 bad to on Qtur 8«nMi 

of hearing; and, in the condu^ of had 
be^ the consideration of a vm inm^tant 
order of our feelings, those wlutm bdwBg to 
tbe seiue of touch. 

Of thes^ I may mention, in the fi^st pkme, 
the sensations of beat and oold,~.«ensationa 
that arise from affections of our nerves ojf 
toudi, or at least from aS^ions of nerves, 
which, as equally diffused and intermmgled 
with them, it is impossible to distinguish 
from those which coiutitoto our of 
touch,—the same wide surface rendenng ua 
sensible, as it were, at every pointy of waimtb 
as of pressure. 

1 luve already remarked to you, how little 
analogy there is of our sensations of vvarmth, 
to the other sensations commonly ascribed to 
.this organ; and the great difference of the 
feelings has led some physiologists to believe, 
that the oigans of sensations so different 
must themselves be different. But, even 
though the sensations were as dissimilar as 
ia supposed, there is no reason o priori to 
believe,—and to experience, it is evident^ 
that, in this case, we cannot apjpea], so as to 
derive from it onv ground for believing,‘—that 
sensations, whico are very different, must 
arise from affections of different organs. As 
fiu*, indeed, as we can safely appeal to experi¬ 
ence, in this very case, there arc sensations 
which we never hesitate in referring to our 
tactual nerves, as different from the more 
common sensations ascribed to touch, as the 
sensation of warmth itself. I allude to dio 
^n of puncture or laceration of the skin. 
Indeed, if the brain be ultimately toe great 
* all our sensations, it is evident that 
refer to affections of one sensorial 

_ the various feelings of touch only, 
but,"17S|^em, the still greater variety of 
feelings traH^nstitute our sensations of smelk 
taste, sound, mud colour. 

But are we ini^Bd sure, that there truly is 
that great dissimr^ty supposed, or may not 
our belief of it anmS^om our reference to 
touch of sensations tHra truly do not bebng 
to it ? Such, at least, is the opinion, to<which, 
I think, a nirar analysis will lead us. The 
pnmary original feewigs, which we owe to 
our mere organ of touto, I consider as of a 
kind, all of which are frr more anolagous to 
the sensations of warmth, or ^pain on punc¬ 
ture, than toghe peroeption^f form and 
hardness, whira are generallSregoided as 
tangible. Before entering on^^ analysis 


• Gray de Princip. Cogit lib. i. v. 64 —80, 
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however^ it will be necessary to consider, 
what are the sensations which we are sup¬ 
posed to owe to this organ. 

The sensations of heat and cold,—^ re¬ 
ceived from out organ of touch,— y/e may al¬ 
most lay out of account in our analytical in¬ 
quiry. It is unnecessary to dwell on them, 
or even to repeat, in application to them, the 
argument, which has been already applied 
more than once to the sensations before con- 
sidereth It is quite evident, that, in classing 
our warmth or chillness, as a sensation,—and 
not as a feeling that has arisen spontaneously 
in the mind,—^wc ore influenced by that ex- 

E erieuce, which has previously ^ven us the 
elief of objects external,—at least, of our 
own corporeal frame,—and that, if we had 
been unsusceptible of any other sensadons 
than those of heat and cold, we should as lit¬ 
tle have believed these to arise directly from 
a corporeal cause, as any of our feelings of joy 
or sorrow. The same remark may be appliea 
to the painful sensations of puncture and lace- 
ration. 

It is only to the other more important 
information ascribed to the sense of touch, 
therefore, that our attention is to be directed. 

By touch, we are commonly said to be made 
ac(|uainted with extension, mamitude, divisi¬ 
bility, figure, motion, solidity, liquidity, visci¬ 
dity, he^ness, softness, roughness, smooth¬ 
ness. These tenns, I readily allow, are very 
convenient for expressing notions of certain 
forms or states of bodies, that are easily dis¬ 
tinguishable. But, though specifically dis¬ 
tinguishable, they admit gencricolly of very 
considerable reduction and simidification. 
Hardness and softness, for example, ore ex¬ 
pressive only of greater or less resistance,— 
roughness is irremilarity of resistance, when 
there are intervius between the points that 
resist, or when some of these points project 
beyond others,—smoothness is complete uni¬ 
formity of resistance,—^liquidity, viscid!^, ore 
expresshm of certain degrees of yieldingness 
to our raort, which solidity excludes, f n 1 
when the effort employed is violent 
short, I repeat are only different or 

degrees of that which we ternv^ftstonce, 
wiuitever it may be, which imp our con¬ 
tinued effort, and impedes it^sriously, as the 
substances w'ithout are tjl^^selvps various. 
Such is one order, then^/ the feelings com¬ 
monly ascribed to theF'dnse which we are at 
present considering. 

To proceed to the other supposed tangible 
qut^ties, before included in our enumeration, 
—figure is the boundary of extension, as 
mamtitude Is that which it comprehends ; 
and divisibility if we pjnsider tho apparent 
continuity ouiie parts whici» we divide, is 
only extensUf under another name. If we 
except mo^i therefore, which is not per¬ 


manent, but accidental,—and the knowledge 
of which is evidently secondary to the know¬ 
ledge which we acquire of our organs of sense, 
before which the objects are said to move,— 
and secondary in a much more important 
sense, as resulting not from any direct im¬ 
mediate organic state of one particular mo¬ 
ment, but .from a comparison of sensations 
post and present,—.all the information, which 
we are supposed to receive primarily and di¬ 
rectly from touch, relates to modifications of 
resistance and extension. 

Though it is to the sense of touch, however, 
that the origin of the knowledge of these is 
generally ascribed, I am inclined to think, 
in opposition to this opinion, that, in both 
cases, the reference is wrongly made,—that, if 
we had the sense of touch only, wc should 
not be sensil^c of resistance, nor, I conceive, 
even of extension,—and that we seem to 
perceive the varieties of extension and resist¬ 
ance immediately by touch only, because the 
simple original tactual feeling has become re¬ 
presentative of these, in the same manner, 
and for the same reason, as wc seem to per¬ 
ceive the varieties of distance immediately 
by the eye. The sense of touch has unques¬ 
tionably, like all our other senses, its own pe¬ 
culiar feelings, though, for the simple original 
feelings attached to the affections of this most 
extensive of orgtuis, we have unfortunately 
no name but that which is applied in popular, 
and even in philosophic language, to all the 
affections of the mind. Our joy or grief, 
hope or fear, love or hate, I before remarked, 
we term feelings, as readily and frequently as 
we use this term to express our sensations of 
touch ; and that which, however restricted in 
its original meaning, is now the common natn. 
of our mental affections of every class *fias, 
by this extension, unfortunwiwi''*-’"—side a very 
unfit one for di 8 tiiu|||;.^_^^Himited order 
of those affection^^^ 

Whatever ’^W'ne term which we may use, 
however afiere is, and must be a sensation 
pecnJfesI' to touch, without regard to the ex- 
U‘ 81 t'or quantity of the surface impressed,— 
'as there is, in colour, a sensation peculiar to 
vision, without regard to the extent of the 
portion of the retina on which the light may 
have fallen. Every physical point of our or¬ 
gan of touch, when existing in a certain state, 
18 c^ble of inducing in the mind a peculiar 
feeling, though no other physical point of the 
oigan were affected,—as every physical point 
of the retina, though but a single ray of light 
were admitted to Ae eye, is capable of indu¬ 
cing ill the mind a peculiar affection of vision ; 
and when many s|^ physical points are af¬ 
fected together b^lbme impressing surface, 
the form of which we think that we discover 
immediately by touch, it is from experience 
only that we can learn the vicinity of the 
physical points of our own tactual surface 
thus impressed, and consequently the con- 
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tinned extension of tJie object which impress¬ 
es them. Before we have so much know¬ 
ledge of external things as to know even that 
we have any bodily organs whatever,—and it 
is of this state of absolute ignorance alone 
that we must think, as often as we speculate 
on the information which our senses sepa- 
nitelv afford,—^when we know as little of our 
bodily frame as of that material universe of 
which we know nothing, we cannot, by the 
very terms of this supposition, know, that 
different points of our organ of touch are af¬ 
fected in a certain manner—that these points 
are contiguous to each other—and that the 
mass affecting these contiguous points must 
consequently itself be composed of poipts, 
that arc, in like manner, contiguous. We 
know nothing of oux organs—we know no¬ 
thing of any external masses—but a certain 
feeling is excited in our mind;—and it is this 
simple feeling alone, whatever it may be, 
which constitutes the direct elementary sen¬ 
sation of touch, though this simple elementary 
sensation, like many other sensations, may af- 
tenvarrls be so blended with other feelings 
as to become significant of them, and even to 
seem to involve them, as if originally and ne¬ 
cessarily co-cxisting. 

It is impossible for us at present, indeed, 
to have a body impressed on us, without the 
immediate notion of something external and 
extended,—as it is impossible for one, whose 
sight is perfect, to open his eyes in the light 
of (lay, without perceiving, as it were, immedi¬ 
ately, the long line of variegnted landscape, 
in the scenery before him :—the one impos¬ 
sibility is exactly equal to the other;—^yet 
we know, in the case of vision, that all which 
^e immediately perceive, at the very moment 
1 our eyes seem to comprehend the wmrlds 
of lu)jhis|£i^^^bthe hemisphere on which 
we gaze^i^l^[B|ik|anse of light,—if, even 
which I greatiypt^mllKtore truly be, in our 
original perceptions oiui^ll^e, so much 
of extension os is implied in tK 9 ^^llest pos¬ 
sible exjiunse. In touch, in like mar 
ceive that the immediate sensation, 
colour, it may now seem inseparable from ext« 
sion and outnens, —if, on the authority of Berke¬ 
ley, I may venture to use that barbarous but 
expressive term,—was, like colour, originally 
distinct from them,—^that, by the mere origi¬ 
nal sensations of this organ, in short, we 
could os little know the existence of an im¬ 
pressing body, as, by tlie mere original sen¬ 
sations of vision, we could learn that such a 
body existed at the extremity of the room in 
which we sit. 

In defining sensation, when we began our 
inquiry into its nature, # stated it to be that 
affection of the mind whicdi is immediately! 
subsequent to the affection of certain oigans, I 
induced by the action of external bodies; aiul j 
I admitted, that, in this definition, two as¬ 
sumptions w'cre made,—the existence of fo¬ 


reign chan^able external bodies, as sepsrote 
from the mindr—und the existence of organs, 
also separate kom the mind, and in rdation 
to it truly external, like other bodies, but 
forming a permanent part of our corporeal 
frame, tmd capable of being alKMrted, in a cer¬ 
tain manner, by the other bodies, of which 
the existence was assumed. As far at our 
analytic^ inquiry has yet proceeded, these 
assumptions are assumptions still. We have 
not b^n able to detect, in the sensations con¬ 
sidered by us, mom than in any of our inter¬ 
nal pleasures or pains, any circumstances that 
seem to be indicative of a material world 
mthout. 

Our analytiral inquiry itself, however, even 
in attempting to trace the circumstances in 
which the belief originates, roust proceed on 
that veiy belief. Accordingly, in examining 
our senses of smell, taste, and bearing, I uni¬ 
formly took for granted the existence of odo¬ 
riferous, sapid, and vibratory bodies ; and 
considered merely, whether the sensations ex¬ 
cited by tliese, were of themselves capable of 
communicating to us any knowledgti of the 
extenial and independent existence of the bo¬ 
dies which excited them. 

In the present stage of our inquiry, I must, 
in like manner, take for granted the existence 
of bodies which act, by their contiguity or 

f iressure, on our oi|pm of touch, as the odori- 
eroiis or sapid particles act on our nerves of 
smell and taste—not that I assume this be¬ 
lief as existing In the mind whose intellectual 
acquisitions ore the subject of inquiry,—for, 
in that case, the inquiry itself would be super¬ 
fluous. I assume it merely as existing in the 
mind of us the inquirers,—and only because 
it is impossible, without such an assumption, 
to make the suppositious that are necessary 
for the inquiry. All our language is at pre¬ 
sent adapted to a system of external things. 
There is no distinct vocabulary of scepticism; 
and even the most cautious and philosophic 
inquirer, therefore, must often be obliged to 
express his doubt or his dissent in^Janguage 
thatipipltes affirmation. In tlie piUent rase, 
ye kttempt to analyse our sensations, 
pssible to speak of the circumstances 
he infant is placed, or, I may say 
even, of the infant himself, without 

that assumpn^ which we have been obliged 
to make. Tno^al existence of an external 
universe, and thel^lief of that existence, are, 
however, in themsA^, perfectly separate an(l 
distinct; and it is nomhe existmee of an ex¬ 
ternal world which we are now endeavouring 
to establi.sh as an object of b^ljef. We are 
only endeavouring, in our analysis of the sen¬ 
sations afforded by our different oigans, to 
ascertain in what circumstance the belief 
arises. There might be a vsortd of suns and 
planets, thuii^ tlmiC were » human being 
whose mind wuld be ■ “'-itAwitb belief of 
it; and even the most zealoSndcfendcni of 
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the reaii^ ef eztenial nature muit admit, 
that, thou^ no created thit^ but ounelvee 
were in exurteoce, our miad might etill have 
been so coiMtituted as to bare the very series 
of tedingB which form at present its succes¬ 
sive phenomena, and which are ascribed in 
no smaU nombm to the action of external 
thinga. 

Are the^rioiaiy sensations derived from 
the oigan of touch, then, of such a kind as to 
aflbrd .us that knowledge which they are sup¬ 
posed to give of things without ? 

Let us imagine a teing endowed with the 
sense of touch, and with every other sense 
and faculty of our mind, but not with any 

{ ireviuus Imowledge of his own corporeal 
rune, or of other things external,—and let 
us suppose a small body, of any shape, to be 
imsBed, for the first time, on his open hand. 
Whatever feelings mere touch can give, di¬ 
rectly of itself, would of course be riie same 
in this case as now, when our knowledge is 
increased and compUcated from many other 
sources. 

Let the body, thus impressed, be supposed 
to be a small cube, of the same temperature 
with the hand itself, that all consideration of 
beat or cold may be excluded, and the feeling 
produced be as simple as possible. 

What, then, may we suppose the conse¬ 
quent feeling to be ? 

It will, I conceive, be a simple feeling of 
the kind of which I have already spoken, as 
capable of arising from the aiTection of a single 
point of our oigan of touch,—a feeling that 
varies, indeed, with the quantity of pressure, 
as the sensation of fragrance varies with the 
number of the odorous panicles, but involves 
as little the notion of extension, as that no¬ 
tion is involved in the mere fragrance of a 
violet or a rose. The connexion of this ori¬ 
ginal tactual feeling, however, with that of 
extension, is now so indissoluble,—as, indeed, 
it could not fail to become, in the circum¬ 
stance in which it has uniformly arisen,—that 
it is alin^ impossible to conceive it as sepa¬ 
rate. may perhaps, however, mi“ 
near approach to the conception of 
using the gentle gr^ual pressure of 
pointed b»dy, which, in the varid^slight 
feelings excited by it,—before h|^netratcs 
the cuticle, or causes any congl^rable pain, 

.—may represent, in some meg&nre, the simple 
and immediate effect whid^ressure, in any 
case, produces,—exclusjn-iy of the associate 
feelings which it indirectly suggests. 

Such of you 08 have the curiosity to try 
the mqierimeit with any small homes not 
absolutely pointed,—such os the head of a 
pin, or any body of similar dimensions,—wiU 
be astonished to feel how very slightly, if at 
all, the notioc qf extension or figime is in¬ 
volved in die fidtiiiqf, eveitt aftei, all the inti¬ 
mate assocm^w of our experience;—cer¬ 
tainly fiir Icsytuan the nodon of longitudinal 


distance seems to us to be involved in 
immediate affections of oi» sense ef sight. 
It is an experiment, therefore, which 1 must 
request you not to neglect to make. 

But the pressure of such 8 large body ae 
the cube, which we have supposed to be 
pressed against our organ of touch, now 
awakens very different feelings. We per¬ 
ceive, as it were hnmedwtely, rorm ntd hard¬ 
ness. May not, then, the knowledge of re¬ 
sistance and extension, and consequently the 
befief of the essential qualities of matta,—^be 
originaJly communicated by the affections of 
this organ ? 

The feeling of resistance,—to begin with 
thifc—is, I conceive, to be a.scribcd, not to 
ou^oigan of tolich, but to our muscular 
frame, to which I have already more than 
once directed your attention, as forming a 
distinct oigan of sense ; the affections of 
which, particularly as existing in combination 
with other feelings, and modifying our judg¬ 
ments conceniing these, (as in the case of 
distant vision, for example,) are not less im¬ 
portant than those of our other sensitive or¬ 
gans. The sensations of this class are, in¬ 
deed, in cqj^on circumstances, so obscure 
as to be scarcely heeded or remembered by 
us ; but there is probably no contraction, 
even of a single muscle, which is not attend¬ 
ed with some faint degree of sensation that 
distinguishes it from the contractions of other 
muscles, or from other degrees of contraction 
of the same muscle. I must not be under¬ 
stood, however, as meaning that we are able, 
in this manner, by a sort of instinctive ana¬ 
tomy, to perceive and number our own 
muscles, and, when many of them are acting 
together, us they usually do, to di 8 tinguis% 
each from each ; for, till we study the ip 4 l-r- 
nal structure of our know 

more than that we move at 

our will, and wej^l^Siogether if^orant of 
the complicatfuirthachinery which is subser¬ 
vient to tk^^^ohtion. But each motion of 
the ypllwlimb, whether produced by one or 
of the invisible muscles, is accompanied 
^th a certain feeling, that may be complex, 
indeed, as arising from various muscles, but 
which is considered by the mind as one; and 
it is this particular feeling, accompanying the 
particular visible motion,—whether the feel¬ 
ing and the invisible parts contracted be truly 
simple or compound,—^which we distinguish 
from every other feeling accompanying every 
other quantity of contraction. It is as if a 
man, bom blind, were to walk for the first 
time in a flower garden. He would distin¬ 
guish the fragrance of one parterre from the 
fragrance of anotheif though he m^t be al¬ 
together ignorant of the separate odours unit¬ 
ed in each; and might even consider as one 
simple perfume, wW was, in truth, the 
mingled product of a thousand. 

Obscure as our mnseular sensations are in 
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commeii dicniiiutBaces, there are other dr< 
cumatancea,—^whieh I pointed oat to you in 
treating before of thia suhject,—in which 
they ume dtemselvea abandantiy manifeat. 
1 need not refer to the diaeaeed atate of the 
moaclea, in which the^ become piunfully aen- 
aihle; and I will admit, that the reference to 
snch a morbid atate, in which the ^ructure 
maybe soppoaed to be altered by the diaeaae, 
would pero^ aeareely be a fiur one. It ia 
Bofficient to refer to phenomena of wbuh 
every one muat have been conscious innu¬ 
merable times, and which imply no disease 
nor lasting difference of state. What ia the 
feeling of fatigue, for examfile, but a muscu¬ 
lar feeling ? that is to say, a feeling of which 
our muscles are as truly the organ as our eye 
or ear is the organ of sight or hearing. When 
a limb has been long pxerciaed, without auf- 
Bcient intervals of res^ the repetition of the 
contraction of its muscles is accompanied, 
not with a slight mid obscure sensation, bui 
with one which amounts, if it be gradually 
increased, to severe pain, and which, before 
it arrives at this, has passed progressively 
through various stages of uneasiness. Even 
when there has been no previous fatigue, we 
cannot make a single {loweiful effort, at any 
time, without being sensible of the muscular 
feeling connected with this effort Of the 
pleasure which attends more moderate exer¬ 
cise, every one must have been conscious in 
himself, even in his years of maturity, when 
he seldom lias recourse to it for the pleasure 
alone; and must remember, still more, the 
happiness which it afforded him in other 
) when happiness was of less costly and 
^borious production than at present By 
T admirable provision, with which nature 
j^ates the blessings which she gives, 
to the wllill^^^^twd in need of them, she 
has, in thate!m^M|L|^when the pleasure 
of mental freedoRMP^SISjlBbitions of busy 
life, are necessarily exclu(]^^|||ade ample 
amends to the little slave of affecMt^pi that 
disposition to spontaneous pleaaui^ 
renders it almost an effort to be sad, 
existence itself were delight; giving him a 
fund of independent happiness in the very air 
which she has poured around him, and the 
ready limbs which move through it, almost 
without his bidding. In that beautiful pas¬ 
sage, in which Goldsmith describes the sounds 
that come, in one mingled murmur, from the 
village, who does not feel the force of the 
happiness which is comprised in Uie single 
line, that speaks of 

“ Hie plsyful children. Just letlooie ttan sdiooL”* 

It is not the mere freedom from the intellec- 


tbat bmt of aaioul pleaaure, which ia feh in 
every Inoi^ when the long eonatiamt haa 
repreased it is nmowd, and the whole home 
is ^ven once mme to all die fne<^ iff na¬ 
ture. It is 1^ the pleoaure of exertion, and 
the pm of inexertien, that we axe lomed 
firm that indidenee, into which, with great 
injury to smety, that requires our contribu¬ 
tion of active aid, w* otherwise might nnk; 
—as we are roused, in like manner, by the 
pleaaure of food, and the pain of bungei^ to 
take the aliment that ia necessary for our in¬ 
dividual au^nance; and thou^ the mere 
^iment is, indeed, mote important for life, it 
ia not more important for happinesa than that 

S ileaaure of activity which and foieea ua 
irom our slothful repose. 

•' Thee, too, my Paridel,—I mw thee then. 
Stretch'd on the rack of a too eaty chair. 

And hoard thy everlaotlngyawn eonfew 
The peiuUtiee and paina orldlenets.** 

With the same happy provision with which 
she baa considered the young of our own spe¬ 
cies, Nature has, in the othu animala, whose 
sources of generd pleasure 'fure still more li¬ 
mited than in the child, converted thenr mua- 
cular frame into an organ of delight. It is not 
ill search of richer pasture that the horse giJ- 
lops over his field, or the goat leaps from rock 
to rock; it is for the luxury of the exercise it- 
seff. “ If the shell fish on the shore,'* says 
Dr Ferguson, “ perform no visible action but 
that of opening and closing his shell, to re¬ 
ceive die brine that tiecommodateH,or to exclu^ 
the foul matter that annoys him, there are 
other animals that, in the opposite extreme, 
are ^tive; and for whom Nature seems to ad¬ 
minister the means of supply, merely as a re¬ 
storative of that strength which they are so 
freely to waste in the seemingly sportive or 
violent exercises to which they are disposed, "f 

' The bounding fawn, that darti acroiw the glade. 

When none punucs, through mere delight of heart, 

And apinta buoyant, with excen of glee; 

The hone at wanton, and atmoat a« Heat, 

That skinp the epacioua meadow at fUlt ipocd, 

and mortR, and throwing high Ma hecia, 
voluntary race again i 
le. that gambol at high noon,— 

'llie receiving flnt from one, 

That leiwM|Lqanoc, a aummona to be gay t 
Though wiinvir strange vagatiea, and uncouth 
Their effbrta, yebaMnWed, with one uonaeni. 

To give auch act anv.Mtteranee aa they may 
To ecataay, too big to\r auppreaaed.''t 

It is this appe&ran^ .of happy life which 
ipreads a charm over ^ly little group with 
which Nature animates her scenery ; and he 
who can look without interest on the young 
lamb, as it froUcs around the bush, may gaze, 
indeed, on the magmficent landscape as it 
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opens before him,—but it will be with an eye 
which IchAs languidly, and in vain, for plea¬ 
sure which it cannot fold. 

These observations, on our muscular pains 
and pleasures, in conformity with thjrt view 
of them which 1 endeavoured to ^ve you 
in a former lecture, are not digressive now, 
nor uselessly repeated. It is of great import¬ 
ance for the applications which we have to 
make, timt you should be fully aware that our 
muscular frame is not merely a part of the 
living machinery of motion, but is also truly 
an organ of sense. When I move my arm, 
without resistance, I am conscious of a certain 
feeling: when the motion is impeded, by the 
presence of an external body, I am conscious 
of a different feeling, arising partly, indeed, 
from the mere sense of touch, in the moving 
limb compressed, but not consisting merely in 
this compression, since, when the same pres 
sure is made by a foreign force, without any 
muscular effort on my part, mygeneral feeling is 
very different. Itis thcfeelingof this resistance 
to our progre-ssive effort, (combined, perhaps, 
with the mere tactual feeling,) whidi forms 
what we term our feeling of solidity or hard¬ 
ness; and, without it, the tactual feeling would 
be nothing more than a sensation indifferent or 
agreeable, or disagreeable or severely pain¬ 
ful, according to the force of the pressure, in 
the particular case; in the same way as the 
matter of heat, acting, in different degrees, on 
this very organ of touch, and on different por¬ 
tions of its Biirfttcc, at different times, produces 
all the iiitemicdiate sensations, agreeable, dis- 
agreeable, or indifferent, from the pain of ex¬ 
cessive cold to the pain of buniing; and pro¬ 
duces them, in like manner, without suggest¬ 
ing the jirescncc of any solid body, external to 
ourNclves. 

Were the cube, therefore, in the case sup¬ 
posed, pressed, for the first time, on the hand, 
it would excite a certain sensation, indeed, but 
not that of resistance, which always implies 
a muscular effort that is resisted, and conse¬ 
quently not that of hardness, which is a mode 
of resistance. It would be very )Ulfcrent. 
however, if we fairly made the ai 
press against it; for, then, our efldjS^jf.ould 
be impeded, and the consequent1%- 
sistniiec would arise ; which, B||(R>^xistiiig in 
this case, and in every eascjiifeffort, with the 
Hirticular sensation of toudb wight afterwards 
)c suggested by it, on rfe simple recurrence 
of the same sensation m touch, so as to ex¬ 
cite the notion of hardness in the body touch¬ 
ed, without the renewal of any muscular effort 
on our part, in tlie same manner as the angu¬ 
lar surfaces of the cube, if we chance to turn 
our eye on it, are aujugcsted by the mere 
plane of colour, which it presents to our im¬ 
mediate viejtgt, »ld which isall that our imme¬ 
diate visionAottld, oAtaelf, ||ave made known 
to UR. feeling^ of resistance, then, I 

tnist, it ip] be admitted, and conseriueutly i 


of hardness, and all the other modes of resist¬ 
ance, is a muscular, not a tactual feeling. 

But, foou^ the resistance or hardness of 
the cube, as implying the eiperience of some 
counter effort, may not be immediately sen¬ 
sible to our superficial organ of touch, are not 
its dimensions so perceived? Its cubical 
form, indeed, it will be allowed, cannot be 
felt, since only one of its surfoces is supposed 
to be pressed upon the hand; hut is not at 
least this square surface perceived immediate¬ 
ly ? In short, does not touch, originally and 
immediately, convey to us the knowledge of 
extension ? 

With our preseht complete belief of exter¬ 
nal things, indeed, and especially of our or¬ 
gans of sense, the most important of these, 
the origin of our knowledge of extension, 
seems to us a matter of very easy explanation. 
The square surface presses on our organ of 
touch,—it affects not a single physical point 
merely, but a portion of the organ, corres¬ 
ponding exactly in surface with itself; and 
the perception of the similar square, it will 
be said, thus immediately arises. But, in all 
this easy explanation, it is very strangely for¬ 
gotten, that the feeling, wliatever it may be, 
which the impression of the square surface 
produces, is not itself the square configura¬ 
tion of our tactual organ, corresponding with 
that surface, but the state of a very different 
substance, which is as little square as it is 
round or elliptical,—which is, indeed, from 
its owTi absolute simplicity, incapable of re¬ 
semblance in shape to any thing; and the re¬ 
semblance of which, therefore, to the shape 
of tlie mere organ, is as little to be expected in 
the sensations of touch,—as that other stat^ 
of mind, which constitutes the sensation^-‘1 
the fragrance of a rose, can be expe^Jgu to 
resemble the shape of theodor;^.articles 
themselves, or of -»inell, which 

is affected bv verj' knowledge 

wh'<^h touchJgCSs^posed to give, is, in this 
case, lagg^neoiisistently assumed os exist- 
^ e mind before the very touch which 
upposed to give it. If, indeed, the mind 
could know that a part of its external corpo- 
real organ is compressed into the form of a 
square, or that another square surface is com¬ 
pressing that organ, the difficulty would be 
at an end ; for it would, then, most undoubt¬ 
edly, have that very knowledge of extension, 
the origin of which we seek. But it is not 
explained, how the mind, which alone can 
have sensation or knowledge, and which cer¬ 
tainly is not square itself, is to be made ac¬ 
quainted with the squareness of its own cor¬ 
poreal organ, or of the foreign body; nor, in¬ 
deed, how the squareness of th#mere exter¬ 
nal organ should produce this particulm- af¬ 
fection of the mind, more than if the oigan 
were compressed into the shape of a polygon 
of one thousand sides. 

Let it be supposed, that, when a small 
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cube 18 pr^ed on the hand, one hundred j 
physical points of the organ of touch are af-1 
fe^d in a certun manner. We have, it is' 
said, an immediate perception of a square sur¬ 
face. Let it next be supposed, that, instead of 
one hundred of these continuous points of 
the or]^, an e^ual number of point^ at va¬ 
rious Stances ui the sur&ce of the body, are 
affected in the same mannec. On this sup¬ 
position, it will scarcely be said, that the per¬ 
ception of a square would arise, when there 
is no square, more than any other imaginable 
form, in the space comprehended in the press¬ 
ure. Yet what difference is there, in these 
two cases, to a mind that is, by supposition, 
absolutely ignorant of every bodily organ, and 
consequently alike ignorant of the nearness or 
distance of the points of the organ of touch 7 
In both cases, one hundred points, eqtudly 
sensible, are affected, and ore affected precisely 
in the same manner ;—and there is truly no 
difference, unless we tacitly suppose the mind 
to be conscious of tlie bodily frame, and, 
therefore, of the continuity of certain points 
of the organ of touch, with the other points 
that are proximate to them,—a sort of imow- 
IcJge for which it would not be easy to ac¬ 
count, and which it is impossible to conceive, 
without conceding the very point in question. 
A little attentive reflection on the circum- 
stances of these two cases will perhaps aid 
you in freeing your minds from the illusive 
belief, of which it may not be easy for you at 
first to divest youselves,—that the continuity 
and similarity of shape, which are known to 
us the inquirers, ore known also to tliat little 
entient being whose first elements of know- { 

■ ■ we are endeavouring to trace. | 

are too apt to forget, in inquiries of i 
thisnhk^Bt it is not in our organ of touch | 
merely, xtent of the nervous' 

extremi, '** affected. 

This occurs, equaily 7 ^thcr oigan. 

In the superficial expansion tif 

hearing, smell, taste, for example, 
point merely that is affected, but a nuni 
continuous points, precisely as in the t 
ficial organ of touch; and if, therefore, the notion 
of extension in general, or of figure, which is li¬ 
mited extension, arose whenever a part of the 
nervous expansion was affected in anyway, we 
should derive these notions as much from a 
taste, or a smell, or a sound, os from any of 
the configurations or affections of our oigan 
of touch. 

It is not, therefore, merely because a certain 
limited part of the sensorial organ is affected, 
that we have the notion of the square sur¬ 
face, in the case supposed by us : for, if this 
alone were necessary, we should have square 
inches, and half inches, and various other 
forms, rectilinear or curvilinear, of fragrance 
and sound. 

But, it may perhaps be ur^d, though all 
our organs must, indeed, exist equally with 


our organ of touch of a certain sh^ when af¬ 
fected,—and thoqgh the sensoriu fifpire of 
our other organs is not accompanied with any 
of those mental affections which constitute 
the perception of angular or curvilinear figure, 
there is something in the nature of that port 
of the sensorid organ, which terminates on 
the general surbee of ^e body, that impress¬ 
es the mind immediately with a sensation, 
corresponding wdth the exact figure in which 
the organ may itself exist. When the square, 
therefore, in the case imagined by us, is im¬ 
pressed upon the organ, the mentid affection 
which constitutes our notion of a square may 
immediately wse, though it would not arise 
from the similar squareness of our organs of 
smell or hearing. 

In answer to this mere supposition, I may 
remark, that the sensorial organ of touch ex¬ 
ists, at every moment, of a certain shape, and 
that we yet have no perception of this shape, 
so as to be able to delineate the whole extent 
of our tactual organ, in the same manner as 
we could delineate the impressing square, in 
the case supposed; or, if k lie said, that the 
configuration of the organ does not excite 
this mental affection, in the quiescent state of 
the part, but only when it is itself affected, I 
may remark, that we are os little able to de¬ 
lineate its figure, when we are exposed to the 
action of heat, which yet acts most power¬ 
fully upon this very organ, inducing sensa¬ 
tions, at least as vivid as those of bardne 8 s‘'or 
figure. 

It may still, however, be contended,—for, in 
a question of this sort, I wish fairly to imagine 
every possible argument,—it may still be con¬ 
tended, that, though the organ of touch lias 
no effect in this way, merely as configured, and 
might, in any other configuration, operate pre¬ 
cisely in the same manner on the sentient 
mind,—still the harmony of the bodily and 
mental changes is so arranged by nature, that 
the organic state in touch, whatever it may be, 
is immediately followed by the knowlei^ of 
the extcylsion of the impressing body,—in the 
mer as a certain state of the orpan of 
itever that state may be, is imme- 
diater " ed by that affection of the mind 
which '.utes our sensation of the fra¬ 
grance of a i Though this argument, in 
truth, rather begS the question than m^tempts 
to meet it, let us give to it all the force which 
it may claim. The hccurate determination of 
the point may, indeed, seem at first almost 
impossible; since, in whatever manner the 
seeming perception may arise, it must he ad¬ 
mitted that we now seem to perceive exten¬ 
sion, as it were immediately, by touch; though 
not more immediately than in vision we ^em 
to perceive the positions of objects in differ¬ 
ent distances betbre oui eyes.-^ut there is, 
fortunately, at Bbst one test uwh the point 
I in question still admits. If the aw nt per- 
i ception of extension, by touch fik \ truly and 
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ongirad^ imooedkite, and not acqniredt like of toudi?—w may we rot rather eraudude 
the qifMKent peieeption of diitance in vision, with confidence, Aat what ia of other 
so as to involve a sort of inteUeettial meMure* feme is true cf this also; that it is only in 
ment or suggestioa of some sort, after the consemienoe of frequent e^wnenoe we 
primary sensation,—the peroepdon must be have teamed as it wm to ihsringttisb, wfth 
constant a^ iiniver8alr>^t confined to a some degree of certmnty, the simider fiorms, 
few simple and femiltsc forms, wluch, if we winch, as mere farms, are not more direct oh- 
oun disanraish riiese alone, we may be msp- ieets of the sense of touch than forms thq 
posed to We learned from experience, but most irregular; and that without such ex- 
extending to forms of every kind; for it would perience, therefore, our mere sense of tourdt 
certaii^ be u very strange abuse of the license is incap^le of informing ns of the figure of 
of supposition, to imagine that we perceive a bodies, immediately and originally. ^ 
square imwedmteljr but not a circle, or a circle If, then, the knowledge of extension be not 
hut not a square, or, indeed, any one figure, derived from our immediate sense of touch, 
but not any other figure. Even at present, it must be derived from some other source, 
then,—though the circumstances of the trial which allows it to be associated with the 
—when the experience of many years must Feelings of touch, and afterwards suggested 
have exhausted so many varieties of form, by these, in the same manner as distant ex- 
associating the notion of these with the par- tent, in the case of vision, is suggested by a 
ticular tactual feeling, whatever that may be Few slight varieties of colour. Let us endW 
—are surely vciy unfavourable to the opinion rour, then, since some such source there must 
which I mtuntain,—even at present, I may be, to discover what the source is. 
safely trust to experiment the determination 
of the question. When a body whidi we do 
not see, is pressed on any part of our tactual 
organ, do wo immediately discover its form, 

—as immediately as we are sensible of fra> 
grance when our organ of smell is in a healthy 
state and an odoriferous body is presented to 
it, or of sound when a cannon is fired beside 
us ? This we certainly should do, if figure 
were as direct on object of the sense of touch 
as fragrance and sound are of the senses of 
smell and hearing. Even though it be a form ed in considering the information which we 
of the simplest kind, square, round, triangular, -eceive from the sense of touch, or rather the 
that is thus pressed upon our pulm^ we scarce- information which we are commonly supposed 
ly distinguish the precise species of figure for to receive from that sense,—but which, in a 
a moment, and ore long before we can con- great part at least, I am inclined to ascribe t< ’ 
vince ourselves that we have perceived its another source. 

exact magnitude, in the determination of The qualities of bodies supposed^ be 
which, after all, we shall very probably be made known to us b^HHi^ ..Vt^uced to 
mistaken, if we confine ourselves to the mere wo, of which dp the variety 

intellectual measurement ; though we should >f names thataglPRSThem—arc mere varie- 
even add to the immediate sensation of touch .fes, srtension .• —solidity, li- 

all the discriminating skill of our judgment uidit]»<!^idity, hardness, softness, rough- 
fuid reflection. But, if the body be irregular looth'ness, being m^es of resistance, 

in form,—however shght the irregul nothing ipote-figure, magnitude, divisi- 

be, and of a species that would bility, as evidently nothing more than modes 

in the slightest degree our sense and of extension ; and I stated reasons which in- 

whirh certainly, therefore, ah^ . , duce me to believe, that neither our feeling 

little our sense of touch, wlyW is supposed of resistance nor that of extension has its di- 
to be still more immediately peroeptive of rect origin in the sense of touch; though the 
form,—we are incapable for some time, and original simide feeling, which this organ af- 
I may even say are incapable altogether, of fords, is now, from constant association, al- 
fudiig with precision its magnitude and figure, most indissolubly combined with both, in 
—that very magnitude and figure which are some one or oth«r of their varieties. 
yet said to be the direct objects of touch. Of The first of these classes,—that which in- 
thii a single trial may convince any one; it eludes the various modifications of resistance, 
is a trial which, as it seems to me decisive, 1 I examined at great length, and showed, I 
must request you not to omit. Are we then trust, that it is not to our organ of touch we 
entitled to si^ in the case of the square sur- are indebted for riiese, ^t that they are feel- 
feoe of the Cipe presspd iqxMi our hand, that, ings of another sense, of which our muscular 
though we J^moi discover %ther forms and frame is the organ,—the feelings, in short, of 
magnitudofflre yet discover ite extension, and which every one must have bren conscious, 
conseque^ita%ire, by the immediate senae who has attempted to grasp any body, or to 


LECTURE XXIIL 

.MAI.YSIS or THE FEEUNOS USUALLY ASCBlStJI 
XU THE SENSE OF TOUCH—CONTINUED. 

My last Lecture, Gentlemen, was employ- 
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pres* «gaiiwt iriwn tbe f«Q ocmtncdon flf l (»m.uoBewluAmaat(e. 

the oH^es muit, of cawae, tutve beat im- qiuna ooimden^efi^of ttteatMmoiiTottr 
peded. Acconliiv u tbs tody >■ )>tfd or puti becB^ it is tnilf one of die mott «ub» 
toHi^ or nnoothy—-dwt ie to axy, tMoor- tk oa whidi I eevld cili to enter. But 
^ng a* it renata, in iwioua degrees, die pro- you aiiiat be aware that dm aubtlety h m the 

- 1 of our effiirt of contraction,—the mua*,future of the very in^iy kadf; since it tsaa 

niqniry into die denenta and progreaeire 
^wtb of feeling which aeem to us, at pte- 
sent, nmple and immednte, and that dm al> 


eidar foeting sdudi arises from the varioasty 
impeded ^fxt will vary in proportion j and 
we «dl hard, soft, roug^, amooth, that which 


produces me or otfacar of the varieties of these tenutives, rimrofore, are not diose of greater 
muaculor feelings of resistance,—as we term or less subtlety and refinement of uudysis, but 
sweet or bitter, blue or yellow, that which of attempting the analysis, or abandoning it 
jffoduces either of these sensations of taste altogether. 

or vision. With die feeling of resistsnce. Before procee^ng feitber in our inquiry 
there is, indeed, in eveiy case, combined, a 'rrith respect to die origin of the notion of ex* 
certain tactual feeling, bemuse we must touch tension, it may, howevn', be of advantage to 
whatever we attempt to grasp,' but it is not take a short retrospect of the progress which 
of this mere tactual feeling we think when we have already made { hr, if we hare found 
we temi bodies hard or soft,—^it is of the nodungmoie, we^ve, at Wt, asiconceive, 
greater or less resistance which they afford to found reason to reject a considemble part of 
our muscular contraction. our former belief on the subject, which, though 

I next proceeded to consider the other clast a negative acquisition, is yet a very important 


of suppos^ tangible qualities, which includes 
the various mi^ifications of extmsion, and 
urged many arguments to show, in like man¬ 
ner, that—^however indissolubly these may 
seem at present to be connected with the 
simple feeling of our organ of touch—it is 
not to our simple original feelings of this 
sense that we owe our knowledge of them as 
qualides of things without. 

That wc now seem to perceive extension 
immediately by touch, cannot he denied; 
and, in a cose so obscure as this,—with our 
very limited knowledge, and our very limited 
power of adding to this knowledge,—it may 
seem the most prudent, and perhaps even 
l!|^ most suitable,—as it is, without ail ques- 
tili^^y far the easiest part,—to attquiesce in 
i, that the preception, which now 
seems iin]S 4 ^||uu|L |0 originally,—that the , 
belief of thepMQJjHf^i external figured 
body is, by the veryTOtM^^Mitm of our na¬ 
ture, attached to a certain afiwtSipi of the 
mere oigan of touch. But, since' 
drcumstances,—as we have seen,, 
chow this opinion, when very nicely 
ed, to be inadmissible, we may, at least, at¬ 
tempt to proceed a little farther, if we do this 
with a sufficient sense of the very great difii- 
rulty of the attempt, in relation to our powers 
and knowledge,—and consequently with 


one. Though we shoula not be able to dis¬ 
cover the true source of the notion which we 
seek, it is something, at least, to know, that 
we have little reason to eii^ect to find it whm 
we have uniformly been accustomed to seek it 
In the first pla(», then, we have seen the 
fallacy of the supposition, that our knowledge 
of extension may be easily accounted for by 
the similarity in figure of the compressed part 
of the oigan of touch to the compressing body, 
since the notion of extension is not a state of 
the material oigan, compressed and figured, 
—which, as mere matter, however exquisitely 
oiganked, is as little capable of this notion, 
as of smell, or taste, love or aversion,—but a 
state of the mind itself, which is unsusceptible 
of shape or pressure, being as little square, 
when it perceives a square, as when it per- 
I ccives a circle; and any tffection of which, 
therefore, may be supposed as much to follow 
any one ahape as any other shape of the mere 
external organ. If, indeed, as this explanation 
most strai^ly seems to assume, we could be 
supposed ro have any previous knowledge of 
jt^^shaj^of our organ of touch, nothing more 
^e cessary; for we should then have 
a perf&T^^^ledge of extension, though no 
other exfeiY^d b^y but our own organ of 
touch were id^Kistence. To refer us to the 
oi]^ is, however, only to bring the veiy same 


very humble assurance as to me certmnty of difficulty one step nearer, since, previously to 


eny opinion which we may be led to form. 
To know the mind well, is to know its weak¬ 
nesses as well as its powers; and it is pre¬ 
cisely in a case of this sort, that he, whose 
knowledge is least imperfect, will be the best 
judge of its imperfectioii, and, therefore, the 
least disposed to put complete reliance on it 
in bis own speculations, 


to assert it dog. „_ _ _ 

matically, when he offers it, as all opinions previous knowledge of th| figure 
on so very obscure a subject should be offer- consequently of that veiy exteil 


the sppb'cation of an external body, the mind 
has as little knowledge of the shape of its organ 
of touch as it has (ff the body compressing it; 
and it is manifestly most absitrd to ascribe the 
origin of our knowledge of extension to our 
knowledge of the resemblance in figure of .wi 
external body to our organ; rinee this very 
knowledge of the resemblance must imply the 

‘ both, and 
which, 


ed, to tM inquiry, nrther than to the un- aecordiiw to this sujqxMution, mual%e known 
doubting assent of others. to us befere it is known. 
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In the second place, we have seen, that, if 
the i»u%unition of the sensorial organ were 
the only rarcimstance necessary to induce, 
immediately, in the mind, the notion of figw, 
this notion should accompany every sensation 
of every kind,—the smell of a rose, for exam* 
pie, Ss much as the pressure of a cube or a 
sphete i for the nervous expansion, in the or> 
gan of smell, and in every other organ, is of 
a ceitdn firate, before sensation, during sen¬ 
sation, and after sensation, as much as the 
nervbus expansion of the organ of touch. 
And, though we were to confine ourselves 
wholly to this organ, the nervous matter in it 
is, at all times, of a certain shape, as much 
when there is no pressure on it as when it is 
exposed to such pressure; yet the mere figure 
of the organ of touch is not then accom¬ 
panied with the mental notion of its figure; 
nor is this the case merely when the sense is 
quiescent, but, in many coses, in which it is 
affected in the most lively manner, as, for ex¬ 
ample, when wc are exposed to great cold or 
heat; in which cases, the shape of this very 
tactud organ, thus strongly affected, is as 
much unperceived by us as when there is no 
affection of it whatever. 

I^astly,—^which is u point of much more im¬ 
portance, because it has relation to the only 
philosophic view of touch, as the immediate 
organ of extension,—the view, in which the 
mere configuration of the compressed organ, 
as similar to that of the compressing body, 
is laid out of account, and the immediate be¬ 
lief of extension is supposed to depend on the 
original constitution of the mind, by which 
its affections hare been arranged, so as to 
correspond with certain affections of the bo¬ 
dily organs; the mental state which con¬ 
stitutes the perception of a square, arising 
immediately when the oigan of toiwh is af- 
fecteil, in a certain manner, as that mental 
state which constitutes the sensation of the 
fragrance of a rose, arises immediately when 
the organ of smell is affected in^ a certain 
manner: this opinion, too, philos^hic as it 
is, compared with those which y? be%j|i( 
considered, though, in truth, it 
the point in question, without **mg to 
solve any difficulty supposed connect-I 
ed with it, we have yet foug^Ho be as little 
tenable as the opinions that suppose the 
mental notion of figure to depend on the 
peculiar figure of the compressed material 
organ. The consideration which, as I stated 
in my lost Lecture, seems to me decisive 
on this point, is, that if touch inform us of 
extension immediately, as smell informs us 
of fragrance, sight of colour, and hearing of 
sound; it must do this in every instance, 
without relation to particular figure, as smell, 
sight, afrd faring extend to all odours, hues, 
and Bonn w* for it*wonld«GertaiuJy be, as I 
said, a strange abuse of the license of 
suppositi^, fo imagine that we perceive a 


square immediately by touch, but not « dr- 
cle; or a cirde, but not a square; mr anyone 
figure, but not any oriier figure. In sh^ if 
figure be the direct prinmry object of touch, 
as sight is of vision, we should feel imme¬ 
diately every form impressed, as we see im¬ 
mediately eveiy colour. It » only when the 
figures ere very simple and regular, however, 
such as we might be supposed to ^ve easily 
learned, in the same manner as we learn, 
visually, to judge of distances, that we are 
able to discover them, as it were, immediate¬ 
ly, by touch; and, even when we are able, 
in this manner, to determine the sjiecies of 
figure, that is to say, the mere outline of a 
body, we are rarely able to determine the exact 
magnitude which that outline comprehends ; 
yet, as our organ must be affected by each 
part of the compressmg surface, by the cen-- 
tral parts as much as by the exterior parts 
which fonn its outline, and by these as much 
os by the central parts; and as every feeling 
which the organ directly affords must be im¬ 
mediate, when there is no change of the po¬ 
sition, or other circumstances of the object, 
that might vary the sensation,—we should, if 
mere touch communicated to us the know¬ 
ledge supposed, be able to determine, exactly 
and instantly, the magnitude and figure; or 
it is evident that the determination of mag¬ 
nitude and figure must depend wholly, or in 
part, on something that is different from touch. 
The magnitude we are far from being able to 
discover exactly, even of simple figures ; and, 
when the form is very irregular, and we know 
nothing more than that a certain body is 
pressed against our hand,—the magnitude and 
figure are alike difficult to be discovered; o 
difficult, that I may safely say that no ■ .*e, 
who makes the experiment, will findjj' (.open¬ 
ing his eyes, that bistaci }},^ jy.-. ..itellectiial 
measurement ..ase, been exact, 

or his notioriQj|^K!^Ure naif so distinct as 
it is now,^^,p%^^Bingle glance. Can we then 
think^j^ta it is by mere touch we discover 
fig*, o, us exactly as by the glance of our ma¬ 
nure vision,—that we discover it, in all its 
varieties, originally by touch, and os accurate- 

ly at first as after innumerable trials,_when 

wc discover it, only in a few cases that are pre¬ 
viously familiar to us, and even in these very 
imperfectly ? The determination of Ac form 
impressed, in which we are almost conscious 
of a sort of intellectual measurement, has 
surely a much greater resemblance to the 
I perceptions, which we term acquired, riian to 
j those which are immediate. In vision, for 
j example, when the original power of that 
sense has lieen stren^ened and enriched by 
the acquisitions w’biim it is capable of receiv¬ 
ing from other sources, wc see a long line of 
distance before us; and the small distances, 
j with which we are familiar, we distinpiish 
I with sufficient accuracy; but, in our mere 
! visual measurement of greater distances, we 
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are alioMt certwn to aT« tddiif often the less 
for the greater, and the greater l(»r the lew. 
It is predsely the aaine lit toodi. When a 
■mall bcKfy, which we have never aeen^ is 
pressed upon our band, we are able, if its 
■udhoe be aqaate, mr draihur, or of any other 
fimn widi which we are well acquainted, to de¬ 
termine Hafiguie, witlmutmiu^heaitalira} be¬ 
cause we have learned, tactually, to distinguish 
these regular figures. Bu^ in endeavouring 
to determine, in this manner, by touch alone, 
the figure of any irreralar body, less fiuniliar 
to us, though, as a direct object of sense, if 
touch be'toe sense of figure, it should be 
equally end as immediately tangible as the 
most regular form, we feel a hesitation of 
the same sort as when we attempt to ascer¬ 
tain, by our eye, the exact distance of a re¬ 
mote object. To know extension or figure, 
is to know, not one point merely in the sur¬ 
face of a body, but many continuous points; 
and if, when the surface is circular, we know 
these continuous points, and their relation to 
each other, immediately on pressure, we must 
know, as immediately, the same points and 
their relations, though the surface compre¬ 
hending them, instead of being circular, should 
be of an outline more irregular. We cer¬ 
tainly cannot know this irregular surface to 
have any extension at all, unless we know some 
parts or it; and, when the pressure is uni¬ 
form from every point, and the organ of touch 
uiiifonn, on which the pressure is made, it 
would be absurd to suppose, that we know 
fifty, or eighty, of the hundred points which 
form the impressing surface, but cannot de- 
. terniine its figure, because we are ignorant of 
^|he twenty or fifty remaining points when 
i remaining points are acting on our or- 
touch, in exactly the same man¬ 
ner as iMifif4j|j^jj^ighty which we know, 
and when. containing merely 

the same number oiVnotKhad been circular, 
or of any other simple form.'br, Csmiliar to us, 
the whole hundred points would*' Vve been 
known to us equally and at once. 

W'hcn our perceptions of form, then, 
varicus and irregular, and are more or less 
quick and precise, exactly as the shape, which 
we endeavour to determine, has more or less 
resemblance to shapes that are familiar to us, 
it docs not seem too bold an inference to con¬ 
clude that the knowledge of figure,—^which, as 
all extension that is capable of being perceived 
by us, must have some boundary, is nothing 
more than the knowledge of extension,—is not 
the state of mind originally and immediately 
subsequent to affections of our oigana of touch, 
any more than the perception of distance is the 
state of mind originally and immediately sub¬ 
sequent to afiections of our organ of sight; 
and the very striking analogy of these two 
cases it will be of grrat importance for you to 
have constantly in view, as it will render it 
less difficult for you to admit many circuin- 


staneea, with retpMt to tmudi, vriiich wu 
mi^ otitenrike hove been dower to conoiHve. 
Tl^ we dumld seem to pteeeive extension 


and Df itarifi co^ not bavo afforded per- 
eeption, will not tlmn tppem more wonderful, 
titan the apparently unmediate perception of 
distance 1^ the eye, jvhich of it^f, wig^nally, 
aSbtded no pncqition of tiiat sort; nor the 
imposs^ty of ftmllng a body, without the no¬ 
tion ^ it, as extended be more wtmderM than 
the similar impoesibilily of sepmating colour 
from extension in the ease of distant virion. 
Above all, the aaalon is valuable, as showing 
the doseness and indissolubleness of the union 
which may be formed of feelings that have in 
themselves no resemblance. What common 
properties could we have conceived in virion, 
and that absolute blindness which has never 
had a single sensation from light! and yet it 
is worthy of remark, that the percqitiotis of 
the blind, in consequence of this singular 
power of association, form truly the mokt im¬ 
portant part of those vciy perceptions of vi¬ 
sion, of which, as a whole, they are unfortu¬ 
nately deprived. We do not merely see with 
our eyes what we may have felt with our 
hands ; but our eyes, in the act of vision, have 
borrowed, as it were, those very sensations. 

The proof that our perception of extension 
by touch is not an original and immediate per¬ 
ception of that sense, is altogether independ¬ 
ent of the success of any endeavour which 
may be made to discover the elements of the 
compound perception. It would not be less 
Urue that touch does not alford it, though we 
should be incapable of pointing out any other 
source from which it can be supposed to be 
derived. Of the difficulty of the attempt, and 
the caution with which we should venture to 
form any conclusion on the subject, I have al¬ 
ready spoken. But the analysis, difficult as 
it is, is too interesting not to be attempted, 
even at the risk, or perhaps I should rather 
say, wilj^ the very great probability of failure. 

In eh an analysis, Wwever, though we 
iroceed with the greatest caution, it 
lecessary to warn you that it is a part 
caution not to be easily terrified 
by th^ ice of paradox, which the re¬ 
sult of lysis may present. This ap¬ 

pearance we may be certain that any analysis 
which is at all accurate must present, because 
the very object of the analysis ia to show, that 
sensations, which appear simple and direct, 
are not simple,—that our senses, in short, are 
not fitted, of themselves, to convey that in¬ 
formation which they now appear, and through 
the whole course of our roemoiy have appear¬ 
ed to us, instantly to convey. It is very far, 
indeed, from fidlowii^, as a necessary conse¬ 
quence, that every analysis ol^ur sensations 
which affords ^paradSxicri r^^t, is, there¬ 
fore, a just one--for error may ^extravagant 
in appearance as well as in reii^. But it 
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may tiuly be r^iarded aa a neceawry coiwe- 
quenOB, tbat every acctoate aod oriniw ana* 
«f our aeraatuHia most affiwd a nsult, 
that, la firat tuted, will appear pandoxi^ 

To> tboae wbo are wholly unacqoainted 
widi tite theory of vJaion, nothing certainly 
can teem, aa first atated, tnon abaurd than 
the am^on that we see, not with our era 
merely but ohkfly by the mediuio of anoi^ 
organ* which the blind possess in aa great 
pme^n as ourselves, and which, at die 
moment of vision, may perhaps be absolutely 
at rest It must not surprise you, therefore, 
though the element which seems to me to 
form the most important constkoent of our 
notion of extension, should in like manner, 
as first stated to you, seem a very unlikely 
one. 

This clement is our feeling of succession, 
or time,—a feeling which necessarily involves 
the notion of divisibility or series of parts, 
that is so essential a constituent of our more 
complex notion of matter,—and to which no¬ 
tion of continuous divisibility, if the notion of 
resistawe be added, it is scarcely possible for 
us to imagine that we should not have ac¬ 
quired, by this union, the very notion of 
physical extension,—that which has parts, 
and that which resists our efibrt to grasp it 


atitution, and we are thus capable of ^ 
thinking of a series of feelings, as successive 
to each other, the exp^ience of every mo¬ 
ment teaches us sufficiendy. This succes¬ 
sion, frequendy repeated, suggests immediate¬ 
ly, or implies the notion of length, not meta- < 
phorically, as is commonly said, but as abso- i 
lutely as extension itself; and the greater the 1 
number of the successive feelings may have 1 
been, the greater does this length appear. 1 
It is not possible for us to look back on the ^ 
years of our life, since they form truly a pro- ] 
gressive series, without residing them as a t 
sort of length, which is more distinct, indeed, < 
the nearer the succession of feelings may be 
to the moment at which we consid)^ them, 
but which, however remote, is sdil fa 4 by 
as one continued length; in the * ^ 1 

as when, after a journey of i 1 

miles, we ltx>k back, in our mea#^on the : 
distece over which we have paf^d, we see, s 
as it were, a long track, of which some parte, t 
pmiculariy the nearer parts, are sufficiently 1 
distinct, but of which the rest seems lost in a s 
sort of distant obscurity. The line of our t 
long journeying,—or, in other words, that d- s 
moM immowurable line ]dains, ^la, de- 
cEvitiea, marshes, bridges, woods,-^ endeo- t 
voitr to comprehend which in our thought, t 
seeira an efibrt aa fi^iguing as the very jour- t 
ney HselL~we know well can be divided into i 
thm variovt^aaNaand, in like manner, v 
the mogreMn &ie tia^-^, in other e 
wonto, the^Mi iaaed aucaeaston, of wfai<A r 
the joy, thflM^ the fle^paiice^ the regret, « 


9- the melody, the fear, mtd iunmnerable other 
w a&ctionB <d mind, weie^ part8,-Mve feel 
t, ti^t we am mentally divide into theae aepa- 
late porous of the train. Continuous lengtii 
d and divisibility, those peat elementsry no- 
y tions of apace, and of all that spsM caatBasu, 
n are thus found in every suceessiou of our 
a fisehaga. There is no language in wbieh 
r ihnd is not desoibed as long or ^on,>»-iiot 
t from any metaphor—for no mere arbitraiy 
e metaphor can be thus universa] and mevitaMe 
r u a form of human thought,—<but because it 
, k truly impossible for us to consider sueces- 
) sfon, without this notion of progressive divisi- 
r biKty attached to it: and it appears to us as 
, abst^ to suppose, that, by ad^ng to our re- 
r trospect of a week the events of the month 
preceding, we do not truly lei^hen the suc- 
, cession, as it would be .to suppose that we do 
I not lenten the line of actual distance, by 
adding to the few last stages of a long journey 
the many stages that preceded it. 

It is this spreading out of life into a long 
expanse which albws man to create, as it 
were, his own world. He cannot change, 
in^ed, the scene cf external things. But 
this may be said, in one sense, to be the re¬ 
sidence only of his corporeal part It is the 
moral scene in which the spirit truly dwells; 


«iiu i.uiB iiuapu, iiaeu, wiui Harmonious love¬ 
liness, or with horror as suitable, to the cha- 
racter of its pure or ^ilty inhabitant. If but 
i single moment of life—a physical point, aa 
!t were, of the long line—could be reviewed 
It once, conscience would have little power 
of retribution. But he who has lived, as 
man should live, is permitted to enjoy that * 
best happiness which man can enjoy,—to beyb 
hold, in one continued series, those years -i' 
benevolent wishes, or of heroic s)jj*'vrtiK, 
which are at once his reward. 

He is surrounded h^Kj^Tp^e thoughts 
and actions, the most remote 

distance, seaafTo shine upon him wherever 
reach ^ as in some climate of 
summer, in which the inhabituit 
nothing but fruits and blossoms, and in- 
mes only fragrance, and sunshine, and de¬ 
light. It is in a moral climate as serene and 
doudless, that the destined inhabitant of a 
still nobler world moves on in that glorious 
track which has heaven before, and virtue 
and tranquillity behind;—and in which it is 
scarcely possible to distin^isfa, in the immor¬ 
tal career, when the earuUy part haa ceased 
and the heavenly b^ins. 

Is it in metaphor only, that a youth and 
maturity, and old age of guilt, seem to staet^ 
themselves out in almost endleM extent, to 
that eye which, with aU its shuddering reluc¬ 
tance, is still condemned to gase on them,— 
when, after the kmg retraapect seems finiidi- 
ed, some fraud, or exeeas, or op^raion, atill 
rises and adds to the dteadftd line—and when 
etenu^ ttscU; m «tt the homn wUdi H pre- 
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j^veetQB only » rtill longer line of the 
^iy species admits of no other 
than tb 4 eonliaiied safihrings, and 
stances, and terrors that compose it! 
i('a jnst and besatifid obmrmion of an 
: Stoics that time which is past a like 
Ing conseorated to the gods* over which 
and mortality haw no longer any 
r; and that, drewul as it must w to the 
, d, to whom their own memory is an ob^ 
I of terror, it still, to the virtumis, t^rs it» 
I coittolation or joy,>-aot in single mo> 
I like the present hour, but in all that 
{series of years which rises befcoe us, and 
ainsiirith us at our bidiling. “ Ule qui mul> 
it ambitioae cupiit, superbe contempsit, insi- 
! decepit, avare rapuit, prodige effiidit,— 
esse est memoriam suam timeat. Atqui 
; est purs temporis nostri sacra oc dedicata, 
pomnes humanos casus supeigressa, extra reg> 
num fortunse siibducta; quam non inopia, non 
metus, non morborum incursus exsgitat. ^ Htec 
nec turbari nec eripi potest; perpetua ejus et 
iiitrepida possessio est. Sinj^i tantum dies, 
et hi per momenta, preseiitis sunt; at pnete- 
riti temporis omnes, cum jussens aderunt, ad 
arbitriiim tuum se inspici ac detineri patien> 
tur. ” 

By those who can look back on years that 
are long past, and yet say that the continued 
progress, or the length and the shortness of time 
are only metaphorical expressions, it might be 
said, with equal justness, that the roundness 
of a sphere is a metaphor, or the angularity 
of a cube. We do not more truly consider 
the one as angular and the other ns round, 
k than we consider the time to be continuously 
wrogressive, in which we considered, first the 
figure, and then the other, and inquired 
inrolilje properties of each. That which is 

or suc- 
notions of 
and in¬ 
volves these, without the n'dt^'.vpf any thing 
external to tlie mind itself;—^forT*.;Vqugh the 
mind of man had been susceptible of 
joy, grief, fear, hope, and the other varieflt<' 
of intenial feeling, without the possibility of 
being afiected by external things, he would 
still have been capable of considering these 
feelings as successive to each other, in a long 
continued progression, divisible into separete 
parts. The notions of length, then, and of 
divisibility, are not confined to externd things, 
but ore involved in that very memory by which 
we consider the series of the past,—^not in 
the memory of distant events only, but in 
those first successions of feeling by which 
the mind originally became conscious of its 
own permanence and identity. The notion 
of time, then, is precisely coeval with that of 
the mind itself; since it is implied in the 
knowledge of succession, by which alone, in 
the manner formerly explained to you, the i 
mind acquires the Imowledge of its own re* I 



«li^, as sem^hing more than the mere sea- 
sation of the presbrft moment. 

Conceiving the notkm tg time, therelore, 
that Is to say, of past and present, to 
be thus one of the eaniest notions which the 
infimt mind can foem, so as to precede ita 
ootioHs of external tini^ and to involve the 
notions of leng^ and divisibility^ 1 am in¬ 
clined to reveme exactly the proem common 
ly supposed; and, instead of deriving the 
measure of time from extension, to derive tire 
knowledge and- the original measure of ext«i- 
sion from time. That one notion of feeling 
of the mind may he united indissolubly with 
other feelings, with which it has frequently 
co-existed, and to which, but for this co-ex- 
istence, it would seem to have no common 
relation, is sufiSciently shown by those phe¬ 
nomena of vision to which I have already so 
frequently idluded. 

In what manner, however^ is the notion of 
time peculiarly associated with the simple 
sensation of touch, so "as to form, vrith it, 
the perception of extension? We are able, 
in the theory of vision, to point out the co¬ 
existence of sensations wniph produce the 
subsequent union, that renders the percep¬ 
tion of distance apparently immediate. If a 
similar co-existencCipf the ori^nal sensations 
of touch, with the notion of continued and 
divisible succession, cannot be pointed out in 
the present case, the opinion wnich asserts it 
must be considered merely as a wild and ex¬ 
travagant conjecture. 

The source of siteh a co-eristence is not 
merely to be found, but is at least as obvious 
as that which is universally admitted in the 
case of vision. 

Before I proceed, however, to state to you 
in what way I conceive the notion to be ac¬ 
quired, 1 must again warn you of the neces¬ 
sity of banishing, as mudii as possible, from 
your view of the mind of the infimt in this 
eariy process, all those notions of external 
things vjdtich we are so apt to regard as si- 
most o^nal in the mind, because we do not 
the time when they arose in our 
we know well that there are ex- 
of a certain form acting on our 
jgh are also of a certain form, it 
seems so very simple a process to perceive 
extension—that is to say, to know that there 
exist without us those external forms which 
really exist—that to endeavour to discover 
the mode in which extension, that now ap¬ 
pears so obvious a quality of external things, 
is perceived by us, seems to be a needless 
search, at a distance, for what is already Ire- 
fore our very eyes. And it will be allowed, 
that all this would, indeed, be ve,ry easy to a 
mind like ours, after the acquisitions of know- 
ledge which it has madg; but the difficulty of 
the very questiot is, how the m^ of the in- 
fiait makes these acquisitions, so^to become 
like oun. must not think^ a mind, 
K 
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that haa anjr knowledge of things external, 
even of ka own bodily organs, bnt of a mind 
HBiplj affected with certain feelings, and hav¬ 
ing nothing Imt these feelings to 1^ it to the 
knowledge of things without. 

To proceed, then,—The hand is the great 
organ of touch. It is composed of various 
avticulitfionB, that are easily moveable, so as 
to adapt it readily to changes of shape, in ac¬ 
commodation to the sh^ of the bodies which 
it gra^fta. If we shut our band gradually, or 
open it gradually, we find a certain series of 
feelings, vaiying with each degree of the 
opening or closing, and giving the notion of 
succession of a certain length. In like man¬ 
ner, if we gradnally extend our aims, in vari¬ 
ous directions, or bring them nearer to us 
again, we find, that each degree of the mo¬ 
tion is accompanied with a feeling that is dis¬ 
tinct, so as to raider ns completely conscious 
of the progression. , The g^nal closing of 
the hand, therefore, roust necessarily pve a 
aiccession of feelings,—a succession which, 
of itself, might, or rather must, fiimish the 
DOtian of lengtl^ in the manner before stated, 
the length bang different, according to the 
degree m the closing; and the gradual stretch¬ 
ing out of the arm givesas succession of feel¬ 
ings, which, in like manner, must furnish the 
notion of length,—^the len^h being different 
according to &e degree of the stretching of 
the arm. To those who have had opportuni¬ 
ties of observing in&nts, I need not say how 
much use, or rather what constant use, the 
future inquirer makes of his little fingers and 
arms; by the frequent contraction of which, 
and the consequent renewal of the series of 
feelings involved in each gradual contraction, 
ho cannot fell to become so well acquainted' 
with the progress, as to distingutsh each de¬ 
gree of contraction, and, at last, after in¬ 
numerable reperirions. to associate with each 
degxM the notion of a certain leii^^ of suc¬ 
cession. The particular contractim, there¬ 
fore, when thus often repeated, becljiries the 
representative of a certain length, in 
manner as shades of colour in visii 
nltimately representative of 
same principle of association wlgllR'forms the 
combination in the one case operating equally 
in the other. 

In these circumstances of acquired know¬ 
ledge,—after the series of muscular feelings, 
in the volunta^ closing of the hand, has be¬ 
come sc familiar that the whole series is an¬ 
ticipated and expected as soon as the motion 
has begun,—when a bail, or any other sub¬ 
stance, is placed for the first time in the in- 
fiuit’s hand, he feels that he ran no longer 
perform the wraal contraction,—or, in other 
wor^ sih'^he doeA not fency that he has 
muscles wMnt are contracted, he feels that{ 
the usual Jjfriee of sensations does not follow' 
his will m renew it,—he knog| how much'! 



of the accustomed succession is still remain¬ 
ing ; and the notion of this particular length, 
which was expected and iiitomimed by a new 
sensation, is thus associated with the particu¬ 
lar tactual feeling excited by the pressure of 
the ball,—the greater or less magnitude of 
the ball preventing a greater or less portion 
of the series of feelings in the accustomed 
contraction. By the frequent repetition of 
this tactual feeling, as oteociated with that 
feeling whudi attends a certain progress of 
contraction, the two feelings at last flow to¬ 
gether, ns in the acquired perceptions of visioii; 
and when the process has been repeated with 
various bodies innumerable times, it becomes, 
at last, as impossible to separate the mere 
tactual feeling from the feeling of length, ra 
to separate the whiteness of a sphere, in 
vision, from that convexity of the sphere 
which the eye, of itself, wo^d have been for 
ever incapable of perceiring. 

As yet, however, the only dimension of 
the knowledge of wMch we have traced the 
origin, is mere length; and it most still be 
explained how we acquire the knowledge of 
the other dimensions. If we bad had but one 
muscle, it seems to me very doubtful whether 
it would have been possible for us to have 
associated with touch any other notion than 
that of mere length. But nature bus made 
provision for giving us a wider knowledge, in 
the various muscles which she has distributed 
over different parts, so as to enable us to per¬ 
form motions in various directions at the same 
instant, and thus to have co-existing series of 
feelings, each'of which series was before con¬ 
sidered as involving the notion of length.' 
The infant bends one finger gradually on th' 
palm of his band; the finger, thus broi<- .t 
down, touches one part of the surface.^, the 
palm, producing a certain^ or¬ 
gan of touch, sensation ; 

and he acquire^j^^^ of a certain Iciigtli, 
in the renupfffteral succession of the muscu¬ 
lar feeJkfU^uring the contraction:—He bends 
finger; it, too, touches a certain part 
the surfime of the palm, producing a cer¬ 
tain feeling of touch that co-exists and com¬ 
bines, in like manner, with the remembrance 
of a certain succession of muscular feelings. 
When both fingers move together, the co-ex¬ 
istence of the two series of successive feelings, 
with each of which the mind is familiar, gives 
the notion of co-existing lengths, which re¬ 
ceive a sort of unity from the proximity in 
succession of the tactual feelings in the con¬ 
tiguous parts of the palm which they touch, 
—^fcclin^ w'hich have before been found to ^ 
be proximate, when the palm has been re- ^ 
peatediy pressed along a surface, and the 
tactual feelings of these parts, which the clos¬ 
ing lingers touch at the same moment, were 
always immediately successive,—as immedi¬ 
ately successive as any of the muscular feel¬ 
ings in the series of contraction. When a 
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body is placed in the infant's hand, and its 
little finals are bent by it as before, some- 
times one finper only is impeded in its pro* 
grass, sometunes sometimes three,— 
and he thus adds to the notion mere 
length, which would have been the same 
whatever number of fingers had been impe¬ 
ded, the notion of a certain number of pro» 
mate and co-existiiig Imigtha, which is the 
very notion of breadth; and with these, ac* 
coimng ss tiie body is larger or smaller, is 
combined always the tactual afToction produced 
by the pressure of the body, on more or few¬ 
er of the intetior parts of the palm and fingers, 
which had before become, of themselves, re¬ 
presentative of certain lengths, in the manner 
described; and tire concurrence of these three 
varieties of length, in the single feeling of re¬ 
sistance in which they all seem to meet, when 
an incompressible bmy is placed within the 
here of the closing fingersr—however rude 
e notions of concurring dimensions may be, 
or rather must be, as at first formed,—seems 
at least to afford the rude elements from which, 
by the frequent repetition of the feeling of 
resistance, together with the proximate len^s 
of which it has become representative, clearer 
notions of the kind may gradually arise. 

The progressive contractions of the various 
muscles which move the arms, as affording si¬ 
milar successions of feelings, may be consider¬ 
ed in precisely the same light as sources of the 
knowledge of extension; and by their motion 
in various directions, at the same time with 
the motion of the fingers, they concur power¬ 
fully in modifying and correcting the inforroa- 
Ijon received from these. The whole hand is 
ght, by the motion of the arm, to touch 
t of the face or body: it is then moved 
so as'^ij.jpuch another par^ and, with the fre¬ 
quent simple feelings of 

touch, in theBe*|>ai<|g£^ ^gpciated the feeling 
of the intervening lcng®^\!;rrived from the 
sensations that accompanied tbt' ^progressive 
contraction of the arm. But the n..rion is 
not always the same; end, as the same feer*'^ 
of touch, in one part, is thus followed by va¬ 
rious feelings of touch in different parts, with 
various scries of muscular feelings between, 
the notion of length in various directions, that 
is to say, of length in various series commen¬ 
cing from one point, is obtained in another 
way. That the knowle^e of extension, or, 
in other words, tlie association of the notion 
of succession with the simple feelings of touch, 
will be rude and indistinct at first, 1 have ol- 
ready admitted; but it will gradiudly become 
more and more distinct and precise ; as wc 
can have no doubt that the perception of dis¬ 
tance by the eye, is, in the first stages of vi. 
suaJ association, very indistinct, and becomes 
clearer after each repeated trial. For many 
weeks or months, all is confusion in the vi¬ 
sual perceptions, as much as in the tactual and 
mmcular. Indeed, we have abundant evi- 


denos of this continued progress of visun, 
ev«n in inatura life, when, in certain profes¬ 
sions that require nice ponceptions of distance, 
the power of peroeption itself, by the gnsdu^ 
acquisitions whidh it obtains from experience, 
seems to unfold itself more and more, in pro¬ 
portion to the wants that require it. 

The theory of the notion of exteaskm, oi 
which I have now given you but a slight out¬ 
line, mi^ if the short space of tboie Lec¬ 
tures allowed suffident room, be devekqied 
with mon^ illustrations w'luch it is nowimpos- 
siiffe to give to it. 1 must leave you, in some 
measure, to supply these for yourselves. 

It may be thought, indeed, that the notion 
of time, or succession, is, in this instance, a 
superfluous incumbrance of the theory, and 
that the same advanta« might be obtained by 
supposing the muscular feelings themselves, 
independently of the notion of their succes¬ 
sion, to be connected witli the notion of parti¬ 
cular lengths. But this opinion, it must be 
remarked, would leave the difficulty precisely 
us before; and sufficient evidence, in confuta¬ 
tion of it, may be found in a very simple eit- 
periment, which it is in the ^wer of any one 
to moke. The experiment 1 cannM but con¬ 
sider as of the morewalue, mnee it scans to 
me—I will not say decisive, for that is too pre¬ 
sumptuous a worn—but atrongiy coiroboca- 
tive of the tiieory which 1 have ventured to 
propose; for it shows that, even after all the 
acquisitions which our sense of touch has 
made, the notion of extension is still modified 
in a manner the most striking and irresistible 
by the mere change of accustomed time. Let 
any one, with his eyes shut, move his hand 
with moderate volodty along apart of a table 
or any other hard smootii surface, the portion 
over which he posses will appesr of a certain 
length : let him move his hiuid more rapidly, 
the portion of the surface pressed will appear 
less; let Imn move his hand very slowly, and 
the lengtiv according to the degree of the sbw- 
iicsB, wiVappear increased in a most wonder- 
li Dror l|tion. In this case there is precisely 
_ itity of muscular contraction, and 

the slSftiijj j^ ntity of the organ of touch com¬ 
pressed, v^'her the motion he rapid, mode¬ 
rate, or slow. The only circumstance of dif¬ 
ference is the time occupied in the succession 
of the feelings; and this difference is sufficient 
to give complete diversity to the notion of 
lengtL 

If any one, with his eyes shut, suffer his 
hand to be guided by another, very slowly, 
along any surface unknown to him, he will 
find it impossBile to form any accurate guess 
ns to its length. But it is not neces.s8ry that 
wc should be previously unacquainted with 
the extent of sur&ce olmig which the motion 
is performed; fofthe illusion wkbc neaiiy 
the same, and the experiment, oApurse, be 
still more striking, when the moti^ is along 
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E surface with which we are perfectly familiar, 
as E book which we hold in our hmd, or a 
desk which we are accustomed to sit 
1 ihust request you not to take for granted 
the result which I have now stated, but to 
repeat for yourselves an experiment which it 
is so very easy to make, and which, I cannot 
but tiuiiE, is BO vei7 important as to the in¬ 
fluence of mere diffarence of time on our es¬ 
timation of lon^tudinal extent. It is an ex- 

g uiment, tried, unquestionably, in most un- 
vourable circumstances, when our tactual 


tempt such an investigation, it is impossible 
for us to derive even the slightest aid from 
remembrance of our original feelings; since 
memory,—which afterwards can look back 
through so many long and busy years, and 
comprehend all of life but the very com¬ 
mencement of it,—sees yet, in this &wn of 
being, a darkness which it cannot penetrate. 


and without the aid of any one,—our little 
system, of physical science, and have, in truth, 
enrich^ ourselves with acquisitions, far more 


feelings, representative of extension, are so 
strongly fixed by the long experience of our 
life; and yet, even now, you will find, on 
moving your hand slowly and rapidly along 
the same extent of surface, though with pre¬ 
cisely the same degree of pressure in both 
cases, that it is as difficult to conceive the 
extent, thus slowljr and rapidly traversed, to 
he the same, as it is difficult to conceive the 
extent of visual distance to be exactly the 
some when you look alternately through the 
different ends of an inverted telescope. If, 
when all other circumstances are the same, 
the different visual feelings arising from dif¬ 
ference of the mere direction of light, be re- 

I iresentathre of length in the one case,—the 
onger or shorter sucassion of time, when 
ail other circumstances are the same, has 


important than any which we are aftemrards 
to form, with aU the mature vigour of our 
faculties, and all the splendid aids of tradi¬ 
tionary philosophy,—at a time when we seem 
scarcely capable of more than of breathing 
and moving, and taking our aliment, and 
when the faculties tltat leave us so much in¬ 
valuable knowledge, are to leave us no know¬ 
ledge of the means by which we have acquir¬ 
ed it. 

To the penod of our first sensations, there¬ 
fore, we cannot look back; and hence, all 
wliieh remains for us, in an inquiry of this 
kind, is to consider the circumstances in 
whidi the infant is placed, and to guess, as 
nearly as general analogy w'ill allow us, tlie 
nature and the order of the feelings which, 
in such circumstances, would arise in a being 


surely as much reason to be considered as possessing the powers and susceptibilities of 
representative of it in the other case. man, but destitute of all the knowledge which 


Are we, then, to believe that the feeling 
of extension, or, in other words, of the de¬ 
finite figure of bodies, is a simple feeling of 
touch, immediate, original, and independent 
of time ; or is there not rather reason to 
think, as I have endeavoured to show, that it 
is a compound feeling, of which time, that is 
to say, our notion of succession, is an original 
element ? 


s 

LECTURE XXIV, 

THE 5AJ1E SUBJECT CONTiPoib. 

Gektlemeh, having stated, in a former 
Lecture, the reasons which seem to show, 
that the ongin of our notion of extension, 
and of the notions which it involves of figure, 
magnitude, divisibility, is not to be found in 
our sense of touch, I endeavoured, in my 
last Lecture, to trace these to their real 
source,—cautioning you, at the some time, 
with respect to the great difficulty of the in¬ 
quiry, and the very humble reliance, there- 
mre, whuAjevre caiMave any title to put on 
the resuivof our investi^on of a subject 
so very s|Ikui«. 

In oqfpresent circumstances, when we at -1 


man possesses. 

In these first circumstances of life, the in¬ 
fant, of coarse, cannot know that he has a 
bodily frame, or a single organ of that frame, 
more than he can know that there are othe 
bodies in nature that act upon his own; a* >1 
we are not entitled to suppose,—how' cr 
difficult it may be for us to accomm.o^cti uur 
supposition to the true clwMuyi* ♦U.es of the 
case,—that becai^|||p||A>jj!h» inquirers, know 
that external pressing on his organ 

of touchjJik^ittlc sensitive being is to have 
any kubii^ge but of the mental affections 
these external bodies excite. How 
toe knowledge of any thing more than his 
own mind is acquired, is, in truth, tlic very 
difficulty which it is our labour to solve. 

In conformity with this view, then,—^tvhen 
we look on the infant,—one of the most re¬ 
markable circumstances which strike us, is 
its tendency to use its muscles with almost 
incessant exercise, particularly the muscles of 
those parts which arc afterwards its principal 
organs of measurement. Its little fingers are 
continually closing and opening, and its little 
arms extending and contracting. The feel- 
ings, therefore,—^whatever these may be,— 
which attend the progressive contraction of 
those parts,—and some feeling unquestion¬ 
ably attends the contraction in ul its stages,— 
must be continually arising in its mind, begin¬ 
ning and finishing, in regular series, and vary¬ 
ing exactly with the quantity of the contraction. 
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A succession of feelings, however, u^en 
remembered by the mind which looks back 
upon diem, we found to involve, necessarily, 
the noti<ni of divisibilitv into separate parts, 
and, therefore, of length, which is only ano< 
ther name for continued 4 ivisibiiity. Time, 
in short, is, to our conception, a series in 
constant onward progress, and cannot be con¬ 
ceived by us but as a progressive series, of 
which our separate feelings are parts; the 
remembrance of the events of our life, when ■ 
ever we take any distant retrospect of them, 

a like the remerobrance of the space 
we have traversed in a journey, an 
indistinct continuity of length,—as truly di< 
visible, in our conception, into the separate 
events which we remember, as the space 
which we rememtier to have traversed, into 
its separate variety of scenes. 

Time, then, or remembered succession, we 
found to involve, not metaphorically, as is 
commonly said, but truly and strictly, in its 
very essence, the notions of length and di¬ 
visibility,—'the great elements of extension; 
and whatever other feelings may be habitual¬ 
ly and uniformly associated with these, will 
involve, of ruurse, these eleinentaiy notions. 

The series of muscular feelings, of which 
the infant is conscious,—in incessantly closing 
and opening his little hand,—must, on these 
principles, be accompanied with the notion, 
—not, indeed, of the existence of his hand, 
or of any thing external,—but of a certain 
length of sutression; and each stage of the 
contraction, by frequent renewal, gradually 
becomes significant of a particular length, 
^'orresponding with the portion of the series, 
W’^hen any hard body, ^crefore, is placed in 
infant’s hand,—though he cannot, indeed, 
haVST.ijiny knowledge of tiie object, or of the 
h8nd,-^^i*S*(t.yet„|eel8 that he can no longer 
’ perform the contraction,—or, to 

speak more accuraraiy<i'‘>Jjce he is unac¬ 
quainted with any parts tli&^\ *<>1 contracted, 
he feels that he con no longer (rt''duce his 
accustomed series of feelings; and he hnows 
the quantity of contraction which remained 
to be performed, or rather the length of the 
scries which remained to be felt The place 
of this remaining lengtli is now supplied by a 
new feeling, partly muscular, and partly the 
result of the Section of the compressed or- 
^ of touch,—and is supplied by the same 
feeling, at the same point of the series, as of¬ 
ten as he attempts to renew the oontraction 
while the body remains within his hand. 
The tactual feeling, therefore,—^whatever it 
may be,—becomes, by this frequent repetition, 
associated with the notion of that particular 
progressive series, or length, of which it thus 
uniformly supplies the place; and at last be¬ 
comes representative of this particular length, 
precisely in the same manner as, in the ac¬ 
quired perceptions of vision, certain shades of 
eolour become representative of distance, to 


which they have of themselves no resem¬ 
blance or aiudogy whatever; and we thtu 
learn to feel len^ as we learn to see length, 
—not directly by the mere afi^ons of our 
tactual or visual organs, but by the mMiyiatad 
notions which they suggest. 

If time,—as perceived by us in the conti¬ 
nued series of our feelings,—do involve con¬ 
ceptual length and divisibility, it seems, in¬ 
deed, scarcely possible, that, in the chrum- 
stances supposed, the notions supwsed should 
not arise,—that the infant should M conscious 
of a regular series of feelings in the contrac¬ 
tion of its fingers and arms, and yet that por¬ 
tions of this'series should not become signifi¬ 
cant of various proportional lengths;—and, if 
the notion of certain proportional le^hs do 
truly accompany certain degrees of progres¬ 
sive contraction, it seems equally impossible, 
aecordinp: to the general principles of our men¬ 
tal constitution, that the compound tactual and 
muscular feeling, which must arise in every 
rase in which unv one of these degrees of con¬ 
traction is im}ieaed, should not become asso¬ 
ciated with the notion of that particular len|i;th, 
of which it supplies the place so as at last to 
become truly representative of it. 

In this manner I endeavoured to explain to 
you how our know{^;e of the mere length of 
bodies mav have been acquired, from varieties 
of length that are recognized as co-eusting and 
proximate, and are felt to unite, as it were, and 
terminate in our sensation of resistance, which 
interrupts them equally, and interrupts always 
a greater number of the coexisting lengths, 
in proportion to the size of the body compres¬ 
sed ; and in a similar manner, our notions of 
the other dimensions of bodies, which are only 
these varieties of length in different directions. 

I cannot conclude this summary, however, 
without recalling to your attention a very 
simple experiment which I requested you to 
make for yourselves,—an experiment that, 
even in the unfavourable circumstances in 
which it Aust now be tried, is yet, 1 conceive, 
demonsintive of the influence of mere time, 
as an elfrncnt of that complex notion which 
m examining, when the more ra- 
pidKt^pEements of vision,—which are con- 
fessedqrwlll original, but acquired,—are ex¬ 
cluded. If, in passing our finger, with differ¬ 
ent degrees of slowness or rapidity, along the 
some surface, with our eyes shut,—even 
though we should previously know the exact 
boundaries of the extent of surface,—we feel 
it almost impossible not to believe,—and, but 
for the contrary evidence of vision, could not 
have hesitated a single moment in believing,— 
that this extent is greater or less, according as 
the time employed in performing exactly the 
same quantity of motion, with eiractly the same 
force of pressure, on tl^ same quantity of our 
or^ of touch, vay have been grater or less, 
—^it must surely be admitted, thl^tiie notion 
of the length, which thus uniformljppries with 
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the thaei when all other circumstances are , simple proposition, that what Iw been ait an 
the same, is not absolutely independent of j antecedent will be followed by what ha» 
the time,—mr it must in like manner be be- been as a consequent. At length he sketches 
lieved, that our notion of visual distance, out his arm again, and, instead of the aci^ 
which varies with the distribution of a few tomed progression, there arises, in the resist- 
rays of light on the small expanse of the optic anee of some objact opposed to him, a feel- 
iierve^ is yet independent of those faint sh^es ing of a ve^ different kind, which, if he per- 
of cotourmg, according to the mere varieties severe in his voluntary effort, increases gradii- 
of winch it seems at one time to lay open to ally to severe pain, before he has half com- 
our view a landscape of many miles, and at pleted the usual progress. There is a differ- 
anothar time to present to us, as it were be- ence, therefore, which we may, without any 
fore our very eyes, an object of scarcely an inch absuriDtv, suppose to astonish the little rea- 
in diameter. The greater dimness end dimi- soner; tor the expectation of similar conse- 
nithed size of a few objects in the back ground quents, from similar antecedents, is observable 
of a picture, which is in itself one coloured even in his earliest actions, and is probably 
plane of light, docs not more truly seem to in- the result of an original law of mind, as uni- 
crease the line of distance of those objects, versa] as that which renders certain sensations 
than, in the other case, the increased slowpess of sight and sound the immediate result of 
of the motion of our hand along any surface certain affections of our eye or ear. To any 
seems to lengthen the line which separates being who is thus impressed with belief of 
one of its boundaries from the other. similarities of sequence, a different conse- 

Though the notion of extension, however, quent necessarily implies a difference of the 
mav arise in the manner which 1 have suppo- antecedent. In the case at present supposed, 
Bed, this, it may be said, is not the notion of however, the infant, who as yet knows no- 
extemal existence. To what, then, are we to thing but himself, is conscious of no previous 
ascribe the belief of external reality, which now difference ; and the feeling of resistance seems 
Bceomponies our sensations of tou^ ? It ap- to him, therefore, something unknown, which 
pears to me to depend on the feeling of resist- has its cause in something that is not him- 
ance,—the origin of whi{^, as a muscular feel. self. 

ing, 1 before explained to you, which, breaking I am aware that the application, to an in- 

in, widiout onv known cause of difference, on fant, of a process of reasoning expressed in 
an accustomed series, and combining with the terms of such grave and formal philosophic 
notion of extension, and consequently of divi- nomenclature, has some chance of appearing 
sibility, previously acquired, furnishes theele- ridiculous. But the reasoning itself is very 
ments of that compound notion which wc term different from the terms employed to express 
the notion of matter. Extension, resistance ; it, and is truly as simple and natural as the 
—to combine these simple notions in some- terms, which our language obliges us to emw 
thing which is not ouradves, and to have the ploy in expressing it, are abstract and arri] 
notion of matter, are precisely the same thing; ndal. The infrnt, however, in his belief of 
as it is the same thing to have combined the similarity of antecedents and conseiytwnts, 
head and neck of a man with the body and and of the necessity, therejjpy^ tir a new 
legs of a horse, and to have the notion of that antecedent, wheret|^|||(L^|ff!^t is different, 
fabulous being which the ancients denominated has the reasonjiM^F^t the terms. He 
a centaur. It certainly, at least, would not does not hsuTthe proposition as universal 
be easy for any one to define mfeter more and applid^Ie to coses tluit have not yet ex- 
simply, than ns that which has part^ and that isted; but he feels it in every particular case 
which resists our effort to grasp it ^ and, up as it occurs. That he does truly reason, with 
our analysis of the feelings of in^» iJe at least as much subtlety as is involved in the 
been able to discover how both tjp^'opuqns process now supposed, cannot be doubted by 
may have arisen in the mind, an^rlsen too those who attend to the manifest results of 
in circumstances which must litad to the com- his little inductions, in those acquisitions of 
bination of them in one complex notion. knowledge which show themselves in the ac- 
The infant stretches out his arm for the tions, and, I may say, almost in the very looks 
first time, by that volition, witliout a known of the little reasoner,—at a period long be- 
olyect, which is either a mere instinct, or fore that*to which his own remembrance is 
very near akin to one: This motion is oc- afterwards to extend, when, in the maturer 
companied with a certain feelmg,—he re- progress of his intellectual powers, the dark- 
peats the volition which moves his arm fifty ness of eternity will meet his eye alike, whe- 
or one thousand times, and the same progress ther he attempt to gaze on the past or on the 
of feeling takes place during the muscular future; and the wish to know the events with 
action. In tltis repeated ^progress he feels which he is afterwartb to be occupied and 
the truth o^^at intqjtive proposition which, interested, will not be more unavailing than 
in the Whw course of th^ life that awaits tlie wish to retrace events that were the oe- 
him, is tule the source o( dl his expecta- cupatiun and interest of the most important 
lions, an^he guide Of ail his actions,—^the years of his existence. 
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Then,— 

So^-^heu the mother, bendim o'er hfi chums, 
risi^ her fair nnneliiiR m iletlgniteci arms >— 

With spaikliiig eye the mmdete plundeKr owes 
Her soft embraees and endearitv tones. 

Seeks the salubrious fount with opening Ups, 

SfTtadt M$ taq^rbig hattdi, and stmlei^ and rips,” 

Ev«n dien, many a process of ratiocination is 
going on, which mi^t have served as an ex* 
ample of strict logic to Aristotle himself, and 
whK^ affords results far more valuable to the 
individual reasoner than all the contents of all 
the folios of the crowd of diat great logician's 
scholastic commentators. 

That the notions of extension and external 
resistance, which are dius supposed to be ac¬ 
quired from the progressive contraction of 
muscles, and die difficulty opposed to their 
accustomed oontractiop, w'hich introduces sud¬ 
denly a new feeling, w'hen all the antecedent 
feelings had been die same, should be direct¬ 
ly combined only widi the sensations of touch, 
ciuinot appear wonderful, when we reflect, 
that it is only in the case of touch there is 
that frequent co-existence or immediate suc¬ 
cession which is necessarv to the subsequent 
union. In the case of the acquired percep¬ 
tions of vision, it might, in like manner, be 
asked, why is i( that we do not smell the ex¬ 
act distance of a rose, as we see its exact dis¬ 
tance as soon as we have turned our eye on 
the bush on which the rose is growing ? And 
the only answer which can be given, is, that 
there has not been in smell diet exact and 
frequent co-existence of feelings which has oc¬ 
curred in vision. It surely is not more won- 
kderful, therefore, that the same argument 
Ishould hold in the acquired perceptions of 
\^-h, in which the co-existence is still more 
fr^^jlsgut and exact. When we listen to a 
flute/i^Bil^usdra may bo contracted as be¬ 
fore, or quie«iti.;Zim^^or" ; when the odour 
of a rose is wafte(Ftow«IS,y«ot a single muscle 
may be more or less affects But without 
the action of muscles we cannot grasp a ball, 
or press against a resisting body, nor move 
our hand along its surfiice. Whatever feel¬ 
ings, therefore, are involved in muscular con¬ 
traction, may be, or ratber I may say, if the 
common laws of association operate, must be 
associated with the simple feelings thus con- 
atiuidy co-existing, whatever they may lie, 
which the organ of touch origintuly affords. 
To suppose that, in a cose of such frequent 
co-existence or succession, no association t^es 
place, and that our feelings of touch ar^ at 
this moment, as simple as they were original¬ 
ly, would surely be to stippom the universal 
influence of the associaUng principle to be siis- 
pended in this particular case. 

I have already explained the manner in 


* Darwlu'i Botouic Garden, Canto III. v. 553—1, 
and 357-360. 


wfakb I rappom the infiot to obtwn the no¬ 
tion of som^ii^ external and separate from 
himself, by the intemiption of the asual tout 
of antecedents and consequents, when the 
puinfiil feeling of resistsnee has arisen, widi- 
out any chan^ of dreumstnnees of which t^ 
mind is conscious in itself; end the procem 
by vriiich he acquires this notion is only an¬ 
other form of the very p^eM during 
the whole course of fau life, is involve in m 
bis reasonings, and i^fuktes, therefore, all his 
conclusions with respect to every physical 
troth. In the wew which I tkke of the siitgect, 
accordingly, I do not conceive that it is by any 
peculiar intuition we are led to believe in the 
existence of things without 1 consider this 
belief as the effe^ of t^t more general intui¬ 
tion by which we consider a new consequent 
in any series of accustomed events, as the sign 
of a new antecedent wid of that equally ge¬ 
nera! principle of association, by wmeh feel¬ 
ings that have fr^omitly co-existed, flow to¬ 
gether, and constitute afterwards one complex 
whole. There is someAing which is not our¬ 
self, sometlung which is representative of 
len^h—something which mtcites the feeling 
of resistance to our effort; afld these elements 
combined are matter. But whether the no¬ 
tion arise in the manner 1 have supposed, or 
differently, there dSt be no doubt that it has 
arisen long before the period to which our me- 
moiy reaches; and the belief of an external 
worid, therefore, whether founded directly on 
an intuitive principle of belief, or, as 1 rather 
think, on pssociatidips as powerful as intuition 
in the period which alone we know, rosy be 
said to be «) essential port of our mental con¬ 
stitution, at least as far back as that constitu¬ 
tion can be made the subject of philosojphia 
inquiry. Whatever it may have been on^n- 
ally, it is now as impassible for us to disbe¬ 
lieve the reality of some external cause of our 
sensations, as it is impossible for us to disbe¬ 
lieve the existence of the sensations tiiem- 
n this sulycct scepticism may be 
ii vain; and equally T»n, I may 
be the attempted confuttdion m 
since it cannot dfect the serious 
lief of the sceptic, which is the same 
' cr argument;—unshaken by tiie 
ingenuity df his own reasonings, or rather, as 
I nave before remarked, tacitly assumed and 
affirmed in that very combat argument 
which professes to deny it 
It is in vain that Berkeley asserts his sys¬ 
tem with a zeal and acuteness which might 
perhaps, have succeeded in convincing others, 
if they could only have preriously succeeded 
in convincing himself, not as a speculative 
philosopher merely, but as a human being, con¬ 
versant witb his kind, acting, and suffering, and 
remembering, and hoping and fearing. This, 
however, was more Aaii meru ingenuite of 
^ument could perform. EvA in pubUsh- 
ing his work with the sincere vrire of in- 


selves^ 
ingenioj 
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■tntctillg and converting others the greet end which tee been prepared whh evew bounti> 
printin' convert wte yet to be nsade in the ful provision for our temporary residence, 
eonvem « there were, indeed, any scOTtic as to the 

in the Life of Berkeley, prefixed to the existence of an external worUI,^ who could 
edirioB of hia collected works, an account is seriously profess that his practical wnduct 
given of a visit which he paid, at Paris, to was in accordance with his speculative dis- 


hhlebiBnche, the celebrated author of a sy8> 
tern in many respects similar to his own. 
He found him in a weak state of health, but 
abundantly eager to enter into disputatipo on 
a seimice which he loved, and eqi^ally on 
bis own doctrines, which he loved still more; 
but the discussion was at last carried on with 
more vehemence than the feeble bodily frame 
of Malebranche could bear; and his death 
was said to be occasioned, or at least hast 


belief, wc might very justly exercise, with r^ 
spect to his own profession, that philosophifl 
doubt or disbelief which he recommends. 
Pyrrho, the great founder of this philosophy, 
is, indeed, said to have acted so truly on hia 
principles, that if a cart ran against him, or a 
dog attacked him, or if he came upon a pre> 
cipiee, he would not stir a foot to avoid the 
d^er. “But his attendants,” says Dr 
Reid, “ who, happily for him, were not so 


ened, by ^is unfortunate intellectual combat, great sceptics, took care to keep him out of 
When we consider this interview of two il- harm’s way, so that he lived till he was nine- 


lustrious men, each of whom, in aecori^ce 
with his own system, must have been inca. 
pable of any direct knowledge of the existence 
of the other, the violent reciprocal action of 
these mutual nonentities might seem ludicrous, 


ty years of age.”* Ii\ all these oases, we 
may safely take for granted that this venera* 
ble sceptic, when he exhibited himself with 
his domestics, knew, at least, as well as the 
spectator, the nature of the comedy which he 


if there were not, in the death of any one, and was wring, for their entertainment and his 
especially of a philosopher so estimable in own imagined glory;—^that he could discri- 
cvery respect as the author of The Search of minate, with perfect accuracy, the times when 


Truth, something too serious to be consistent 
with any feeling of levity. It is more suita¬ 
ble, both to the occasiw itself and to our 
own intellectual wcakue^ to regard this ac¬ 
cidental interview of two philosophers con¬ 
tending so strenuously against each other for 
the truth of doctrines, which rendered the 
real existence of each, at best, very problem¬ 
atical, as only a striking instance of the 
readiness with which all the pride of human 
reason yields itself, as it were, spontaneously 
and humbly, to the sway of those more power- 


it would be safe, and the times when it would 
be unsafe, for him to be consistent;—and 
that he would never feel, in so strong and 
lively a manner, the force of his own princi¬ 
ples, as when he vras either absolutely alone, 
or with attendants within a very few inches 
of the ground on which he was philosophizing. 
We are told, accordingly, that when his pas¬ 
sions were too strongly roused to allow him 
to remember the part which he was acting, 
he entered with sufficient readiness into his/ 
native character of a mere human being,! 


_ -- ,-^- . . a mere..„„ 

ful principles, udiich He, who has arranged our Of this, one ludicrous instance is rcoorde: V 
mental constitution, has so g^iously accom- in which his anger against his cook sOf^iom- 
modatedtothecurcumatoncesinwhichHe has pletely got the better, both of his v^»ral and 
placed us. The gift of reason itself, that most physical philosophy, tbg|A,Ji(hr^ spit in his 
inestimable of our intellectual gifts, would have hand, and the which had been 

been truly, if nothing more had been added roasting, he pui 4 R^ him to the very market- 
to it, a perilous acquisition to beii „ not ab- place. Many stories of this sort, however, 
aolutely incapable of error; since*"' pre are we may well suppose would be invented 
points on which a single mistake, if tj^'ra had against philosophers of a class tliat at once 
been no opportunity of repairing i«saij^ ’,«?rchallenged the opposition of the whole mob 
have been fatal, not to our happii. 'of mankind, and afforded subjects of that ob- 

but to our very existence. On ' vious and easy ridicule which the mob of 

however, Nature has not left us a power mankind, even without the provocation of 
BO fallible, and to indolence, which might for- such a challenge, are always sufficiently ready 
get to exercise even this feeble power. She to seize. 

has (pven us principles which do not err, and Into a detail of the sceptical system of 
which operate without the necessity of any Berkeley it is unnecessary to enter at any 
effort on our part. In the avildest specul^ length ; since, notwithstanding the general 
tivc errors into which we may be led, there acuteness which its truly illustrious author 
is a voice within which speaks, indeed, only has displayed in this, and in all his works, I 
in a whisper, but in a whii^r of omnipotence, cannot but consider his ideal system as pre- 


at which the loud voice that led us astray is 
still,—^thus operating on our mind as the se¬ 
cret irresistibfe influence of gravitation ope¬ 
rates on oiiajtidy, pref^rving^t, amid all the 
disorder anmrregularity of its spontaneous 
morions, s{p att^ed to that earthly home 


sentmg a very imperfect and inaccurate view, 
not merely of the real phenomena of the mind. 


• UrWs Inquiry into the 
•ect. A. 


Human Mind, chnp. u 
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but «vea {^ihe«ee|tSoiil aigameot agv^the 
exifftenee of tBKtter. It was not m a seqitic 
however that this most devout and aniiabk of 
philosopheis, to whom Pope scarcely pwd a 
higlHir compliment than was striet^ due. in 
ascribing to him “ everf virtue under bea^ 
ven,’'*—it was not as a sceptic that he was 
desirous of being ranked. On the eon- 
tnry, 1 have no doubt that his mtem seem¬ 
ed to him valuable, cbieflp for wing, as be 
conceived, an antidote to atticism, and that 
he was less anxious to msplay acuteness 
than to expose the sophistry of materiaUsm, 
and to present, as he thought, an additional 
argument for the existence of a divine omnU 

E resent mind, vriiich unquestionably it would 
ave siforded, and an argument, too, it must 
be owned, completely irresistible, if our mere 
ideas were what he conceived them to be. 
These he evidently considered not as states 
of the individual mind, but as separate things 
existing in it, and capable of existing in other 
minds, but in them alone; and it is in con¬ 
sequence of these assumptions that his sys¬ 
tem, if it were to be considered as a system 
of scepticism, is chiefly defective. But having, 
as he supposed, these ideas, and conceiving 
that they did not perish when they ceased to 
exist in his mind, since the same ideas re¬ 
curred at intervals, he deduced, from the ne¬ 
cessity which there seemed for some omni¬ 
present mind, in which they might exist 
during the intervals of recurrence, the neces¬ 
sary existence of the Deity; and if, indeed, 
as he supposed, ideas be something diflferent 
from the mind itself, recurring only at inter¬ 
vals to created minds, and incapable of exist¬ 
ing but in mind, the demonstration of some , 
inite omnipresent mind, in which they ex- | 
^iig these inten’als of recurrence to 
^ must be allowed to be perfect. 
The precise*v^ 1 j 3 j|B|^he argument, and its 
demonstrative hypothetical cir¬ 

cumstances, which Berker(?^ himself was far 
from considering as hypothetical, be admitted, 
liavc not been sufficiently regarded by philo¬ 
sophers, when they express their astonish¬ 
ment that a system, which, if not scepticism, 
is at least so ranch akin to it, or so favourable, 
at least, to the general sceptical spirit, should 
yet have been brought forward, as its truly 
pious author informs us, for the express pur¬ 
pose of combating scepticism. He is not, in¬ 
deed, always a very perspicuous unfolder of 
his own opinions; but, in a passage of his 
third Dialogue, the series of propositions 
which I have now stated as constituting his 
demonstration, arc delivered by himself with 
great distinctness and brevity, “ When 1 
deny,” says Philonous to ilylas, “ when 
I deny sensible things, an existence out of 


the Bibd, I do ftot uem in parti- 

cuiar, but ntindk New, it is phun they 
htgUBn existence exterior to my nimd, noce 
I Im! them, ^ expmienee, to be indepen¬ 
dent of it. Ttieie is tiicrefore some other 
mind wiierein tiiey exist during tiie intervsls 
between the times of my pemiving them as 
likewise tiiey did before mv birth, and would 
do after my supposed annihilation. And, as 
the same is true with regs^ to all other finite 
created ^trits, it necessarily follows then is 
an Omnipresent Eternal Mind, whiidi knows 
and comprehends all things, and exhibits 
them to our view in such a manner, and ac¬ 
cording to such nilea, as he himself hath or¬ 
dained, and are by us all termed the Laws 
Nature.”* 

The existence of ideas as separate from the 
mind, uid the permanent cxistenre of these, 
when they have ceased to exist in the indi¬ 
vidual mind, are evidently assumptions as 
gratuitous as the assumption of the external 
existence of matter itself could have been; 
or rather, the permanent and indepemtent 
ideas are truly matter, under another name; 
and to believe that these independent 

substances, which pass fronrmind to mind, 
exist in the mind, is not to intcllectualire 
matter, but to mat^alize intellect, A mind 
containing, or caprole of containing, some¬ 
thing foreign within itself, and not merely 
one foreign substance, but a multitude of 
foreign substances, at the same inoincnt, is 
no longer that simple indivisible existence, 
which wo termed spirit. Any of the ele¬ 
mentary atoms of matter is, indeed, more 
truly spiritual; the very notion of recipiency 
of any kind being as little consistent with our 
notion of mind as the notion of hardness or 
squareness. 

The whole force of the pious demonstra¬ 
tion, therefore, which Berkeley flattered him¬ 
self with having urged irresistibly, is eoin- 

H iated, by the simple denial that 
ly thing more than the mind it- 
1 in a certain manner; since, in 
ur ideas exist no longer than our 
fected, in that pwticular manner 
ititutes each particular idea; and, 
our ideas exist in the divine mind, 
be to say, only, that our mind it¬ 
self exists in the divine mind. There is not 
the sensation of colour, in addition to the 
mind, nor the sensation of fragimice in ad¬ 
dition to the mind; but, according to that 
juster view of the mental phenomena, which 
I have repeatedly endeavoured to impress on 
you, the sensation of colour is the mind exist¬ 
ing in a certain state, and the sensation of fra¬ 
grance is the mind existing in a different state. 
The most philosophic scepticism, as to the 


* Epilogue to the SaUrcs, Dial. II. v. ~3. 


« Three Dialoguet, flee. p. lOt^lO. 
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flOBtence of external things, is unquestionably j material oiganization. The s^e subtlety and 
that which is founded on this very view of refinement of sceptic!^, which have led to 
the phenomena of the mind. All the teg^ the systems of materialism and idedism in 
whi^ wente to express our knowledge, IR- our Western World, are to be found, we are 
sations, perceptions, ideas, notions, proposi- told, in the corresponding systems of the 
tions, judgments, intuitions, conclusions,—or East * 

whatever other terms we may employ to ex- Why is it that we are struck with no com¬ 
press particular varieties of thought, are sig- mon emotion on finding, in the metaphjnics 
nificant, it may be stud, and tnilv said, of states of that distant country, systems of opinions 
or affections of the mind, and of nothing more, so similar to our own ? Is it that the notimi 
What I term my perception of the colour, or of the immense space which sepmtes us, 
softness, or fhiqje, or fnqpance, or taste of a unites with bur conception, and impresses 
peach, is a certain state of my own mind, for us, as it were, with the omnipresence of our 
my mind surely can be conscious only of its own intellectual nature,—when we recognize, 
own feelings; or rather, as the consdousness on scenes so remote, and in circumstances of 
of present flings is a redundancy of Ian- sodety so different, the same thoughts, and 
guoge, my mind, affected in a certain manner, doubts, and errors, which have perplexed, 
whether it be with what is termed sensation and occupied, and delighted ourselves ? This 
or knowledge, or belief, can still be nothing recognition, in whatever circumstances it may 
more than my mind itself affected in a certdn occur, gives to us a feeling of more than 
manner,—my mind itself existing in a certain kindred,—a sort of identity with the univer- 
statc. Against this aigument, 1 confess that sal nature of man, in all its times and places. 

1 know no mere argument which can be ad- The belief which others share with us seems 
duced in opposition,—any more than I know to be our own belief, which has passed from 
any mere argument which can bo adduced each to each, or is present to all, like those 
against the stnqpe conclusions that arc most permanent ideas of which Berkeley speaks, 
legitimately drawn from the doctrine of the that quit one intellect to exist in another, 
infinite divisibility of matter, and various other We cannot sejurate the thought which we 
physical and mathematic^ applications of the remember from the notion of the mind which 
notion of infinity. In nn one of these cases, we remember to have conceived it;—and it 
however, do we feel our belief shaken be- seems to us, therefore, not as if similar doubts 
cause it is founded either on associations so and errors, but almost os if the very doubts 
early, and strong, and indissoluble, as those and errors of our own mind, and ite ardour 
which we have been endeavouring to trace, of inquiry, and frequent disappointments, and 
or, if not in those, or in principles of direct occasional, but rare felicities of discovery, had 
intuition, in that siiecies of internal revelation spread and renewed tliemselves in a remote 
which gives to reason itself, in the primary existence. It is this recognition of our com-i 
truths on which every aigument proceeds, it® mon nature, which gives the chief interest tm 
divine authority; and we only smile at con- scenes that have been occupied with the 
elusions, ill which it is impossible for us to sions of beings like ourselves. Thej^lffin- 
find a single logical error, but which, from tains, which the Titans were &h]|ii^(ohave 
the constitutiou of our nature, it is physically heaped up in their must 

im]K>ssible for us to admit, or to admit, at have excited, ev^^lP^^most devout bc- 
least, without an instant dissent, which ren- lievers of Grecllfimythology, emotions far 
ders our momentary ic^eal adn^ion ns less ardent and immediate, than the sight of 
nugatory as if the direct existence ^ on ex- the humbler cliffs, at which the small Spartan 
ternal world had been established%y the host, and their gallant leader, devoted theni- 
clearest lexical demonstration. selves in the defensive war against the Persian 

In one of the Anniversary OmtmRHr'cJit invader. The races of men may perish, hut 
William Jones, of which the sujPiris the :he remembrance of them still lives imperish- 
philosophy of the Asiatics, he informs us that able, and seems to claim Tsindred with us, as 
a system of idealism, very similar to that of often as we tread the same soil, or merely 
Berkeley, is to be found in the metaphysics think of those who have trod it. 
of Hindostan. The fundamental tenet of 


one great school of the philosophers of that 
ancient land of jphilosophy, is the disbelief of 
the existence of matter—the phenomena of 
the seeming materia universe being conceived 
by them to be only an illusive representation 
which the Deity presents to the mind, (and 
which they disti^ish by the name of Mq/a ^ 
—awhile the tq^qiosite species of scepticism is 
to be found in anotha' seotipf the philoso¬ 
phers, who AbeUeve the existence of mind, 
and reducq^ ^ pfaesomena td Uiought to, 


xutii Ml) BiKiii mmwaru, o cr uiB iime-nuMra plains 
Now graves or vanish’ll empirr, once gleam'd o'er 
Prom Humes on hallow’d ultars, hail'd by hymns 
Of seem, awakeners of Uie womhipp’d Sun f 
Ask silent Tigris—Bid fiuphrates toil 
Where is the grovc<rown'd Raal, to whose item fhiwn 
Bow’d haughty Babylon '—Chaldea, fluned 
For star-taught sages,—hard 1‘henicia’s sons. 

Fierce, fear-surmounting curben of the deep. 


* The substance of this reference occurs in rlic 
Eleventh Anniversary Discoune.—'^orlrs, v, 1. p, 165 
-ftltocdit. * 
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Who ttretdi'd • floatbig neptra o'«r tiia MMf 
And matte mankind one empire i'-'Where h now 
Rffypt'a wide-homag'd Iste ? where the Thon, 

Toat rhook the ihAett of the Homan woriil 7'*# 

The veiy gods of all these countries have 
perished, but the mortals who bent the knee 
before them still survive them in the immor* 
tsiitj^ of our common nature,—in that univer¬ 
sal mtcrest which gives to us e sort of intel¬ 
lectual existence in scenes and times the most 
remote, and makes the thoughts and emotions 
of others as it were a part of our own bmng, 
—^uniting the past, the present, and the fu¬ 
ture, and blending man with man wherever 
he is to be found. 


LECTURE XXV. 

examimatiok of db keid’s supposed CONrU- 

TATION OF IDEALISM. 

My last Lecture, Gentlemen, brought to a 
conclusion the remarks which 1 hod to offer 
on the Sense of Touch, and particularly on 
the manner in which I supposed the mind to 
acquire its knowledge of extcnial things. 

With this very important question of the 
existence of mutter the name of Dr Reid is 
intimately connected, to whom the highest 
praise is usually given for his supposed con- 
hitution of all scepticism on the subject; as 
if he had truly established, by argument, the 
existence of a material world. And yet, I 
^■oufess, that, with all my-respect for that ex- 
S^ent philosopher, I do not discover, in his 
reab^^gs on the subject, any ground for the 
p^aise1^AicJ}„^gbwn given. The evidence 
for a system VJ^JII^^thiiigs,—at least, the 
sort ofcvideneelorWSS''Jre contends,—was 
not merely the same, but was felt also to be 
precisely the same, before he wrote as after¬ 
wards. Nay, 1 may add, that the force of 
the evidence,—if that term can be justly 
applied to this species of belief,—was admit¬ 
ted, in its fullest extent, by the very sceptic 
against whom chiefly his arguments were di¬ 
rected. 

That Dr Reid was a philosopher of no com¬ 
mon rank, every one, who has read his works 
with attention, and with candour, must admit. 
It is impossible to deny, that, to great power 
of patient investigation, in whatever inquiries 
be undertook, he united ^eat caution in dis¬ 
criminating the objects of legitimate inquiry, 
together with considerable acuteness, of the 
same sage and temperate kind, in the prose¬ 
cution of such inquiries as appeared to him 
legitimate. And,—^which is a praise, that, 


unfortuitttely for mankind, and still more un- 
fortunatdy tor the individual, does not always 
at^nd mere inteUectuai renown,—it is impos¬ 
sible to deny to him the more covetable glory, 
that his efibrts, even ndien he erred specula¬ 
tively, had always in view those great inter¬ 
ests, to whidi, and to which alone, philosophy 
itseff is but a second^ oonaideiation,—the 
prim^ and essential interests of tdigion and 
morafffy. 

These praises are cerbunly not higher than 
his merits. But, at the same time, while, hj 
philosophers in one part of the island, his 
merits seem to have been ui^justly underva¬ 
lued, I cannot but think, also, that, in his own 
country, there has been on eqmd, or rather a 
fiir greater tendency to oven-rate them,—a 
tendency arising in part from the influence of 
his academic situation and his amiable perso¬ 
nal character,—^partly, and in a very high de¬ 
gree, from the general regard for the moral 
and religious olijeets which he uniformly had 
in view, as contrasted with the consequences 
that were supposed to flow from some of the 
principles of ^e philosopher whose opinions 
he particularly combated,—and partly also, 1 
may add, from the eloquence of his illustrious 
Pupil, and l^end, and Biographer, whose un¬ 
derstanding, so liable to be biassed by 
any prejudices but^ose of nrtue and affec¬ 
tionate friendship, has yet, perhaps, been in¬ 
fluenced in some degree by those happy and 
noble prejudices of the heart, and who, hy the 
persuasive charms both of His Lectures and of 
his Writings, coaid not fail to cast, on any 
system of opinions which he might adopt and 
exhibit, some splendour of reflection from the 
brilliancy of his otvn mind. 

The genius of Dr Held does not appear to 
me to have lieen very inventive, nor to have 
possessed much of that refined and subtle 
acuteness, which,—capable as it is of being 
abused,—is yet absolutely necessary to the 
perfect!^ of metaphysical analysis. 

It is^efly on his opinions, in relation to 
the siAect at present under our view, that his 
reputjpon as an original thinker rests. In- 
~ is on these that he is inclined himself 
to'7^1^ In a part of a letter to Dr Gre - 
gory, plfvcrved in Mr Stewart’s Memoir, he 
considers his confutation of the ideal system 
of perception as involving almost every thing 
which is truly his. “ I think there is hardly 
any thing that can be called mine,” be says, “ in 
the philosophy of mind, which does not follow 
with ease from the detection of this preju¬ 
dice."* Yet there are few circumstancss con¬ 
nected with the fortune of modern philosophy, 
that appear to me more wonderful, than that a 
mind, like Dr Reid's, so learned in the history 
of metaphysical science,—and far too bonour- 


* Account of the Life, itc. |>. xd. ] 1 to Reid’s 
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able to lay tlaim to' praise to which he did not metaphor as used by_ the Peripatetics, should 
thhik himself fairly entitled,—should have have been retained, in a figurative sense, in 
conceiv^, that, on the point of which he metaphysical discussions, long after the autho- 

speaks, any great merit_at least any merit of rityof Aristotle had ceased, and when one who 

originality~WB8 justly referable to him par- could maintain, with a square cap on his head, 
ticulurly. Indeed, the only circumstance, “ a thesis on the universal a parte rei," was 
which appears to me more wonderful, is that no longer, as Voltaire says, “ considered as a 
the claim thus made by him should have been prodigy.” At the time of Dr Reid’s publi- 
■o readily and generJIy admittccL cation, the image in the mind was as truly a 

His supposed confutation of the ide* sj-s- mere relic of an obsolete theory of perception, 
tern is resolvable into two parts—first, his at- as the rising and setting of the sun were relies 
tempt to overthrow what he terms “ the com-1 of that obsolete astronomy, in which this great 
mon theory” of ideas or images of things in luminary was supposed to make his daily 
the mind, as the immediate objects of thought journey round the atom which he enlighten- 
—and secondly, the evidence which the siin- cd. 

pier theory of perception may be supposed to Before proceeding to the proof of this asser- 
yield, of the reality of an externiil w'orid. The tion, however, with respect to the originality 
latter of these inquiries would, in order, be and importance of Dr Reid’s remarks on this 
more appropriate to our late train of specula- subject, some previous* observations will be 
tion; but we cannot understand it fully, with- necessary. 

out some previous attention to the former. In the discussions, which, as yet, have en- 
That Dr Reid did question the theory of gaged our attention, you may, perhaps, have 
ideas or images, as separate existences in the remarked that 1 have made little, if any, use 
mind, I readily admit} but I cannot allow, of the word idea, —a word of very frequent 
that, in doing this, he questioned the com- occurrence, in the speculations of phiioso- 
mon theory. On the contrary, I conceive, phers, with respect to the phenomena of per- 
that, at the time at which he wrote, the the- ception, and the intellectual phenomena in 
ory had been universally, or at least almost general. 1 have avoided it, partly on account 
universally, abandoned ^|^d that, though of its general ambiguity, but, more especially, 
philosophers might have been in the habit with a view to the question at present before 
of speaking of ideas or images in the mind, us, that, on examining it, you might be as 
—as we continue to speak of thorn at this free as pos-sible from any prejudice arising 
moment,—they meant them to denote no- from our former applications of the term, 
thing more then, than we use them to de- The term, I conceive, though convenient 
note now. The phraseology of any system for its brief expression of a variety of pheiio- 
of opinions, which has spread widely, and for mena, which might otherw’ise require a more 
a length of time, does not perish with the paraphrastic cxjircssion, might yet be omitted J 
system itself. It is transmitted from the altogether, in the metaphysical vocabula 
system which expires, to the system which without any great inconvenience, 
begins to reign,—very nearly, as the same without inconvenience equal to 
crown and sceptre pass, through a long sue- arises from the ambiguou 
cession, from monarch to monarch. To tear fcreiit senses, by difil But, what- 

away our very language, as well as our belief, ever ambiguity it . lavc had, the notion 
is more tlian the boldest introduc^ of new of it, as an image in the mind separate and 
doctrines can hope to be permitt^ for it distinct from the mind itself, had certainly 
would be to force our igpnorance or ^or too been given up long before Dr Reid had pub- 
gloriiq'ly on our view. He finds it t^ie r to^ fished a single remark on the subject. In its 
seduce our vanity, by leaving us present general use, it is applied to many 

W’hich we can .‘•till erdi our own, species of the mental phenomena, to our par- 

it is not very difficult for him to acc^mnodate ticulur sensations or perceptions, simple or 
to his own views; so that, while he allows us complex, to the remembrances of these, either 
to pronounce the euu^e words, with the same as simple or complex, and to the various 
confidence, we are sensible only of what we compositions or decompositions of these, which 
have gained, and are not painfully reminded result from certain inteUcctual processes of 
of what we have been forced to discard. By the mind itself. The presence of certain rays 
this, too, he has the advantage of adding, in of light, for example, at the retina, is followed 
some measure, to his own novelties the weight by a certain affection of the sensoriid organ, 
and importance of ancient authority; since which is immediately followed by a certain 
the feelings, associated with the name as for- affection of the sentient mind. This particu- 
merly used, are transferred, secretly and iin- lar affection, which is more strictly and dc- 
perceptibly, with the Harne itself. There is finitely termed the sensation or perception of 
scarcely a term in pop^r science which has redness, is likewise sometimes termed, when 
not gone various tnfcsmutations of, we speak more in rcfiircnce to the external 

this sort. not wonderful, therefore, that j light, which causes the sensation, than to onr- 
the phrase mope in the mind, which was no I selves, as sentient of it, an idea of redness: 
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and when, in some tnim of internal thought, 
without the renewed presence of the nya, a 
certwn state of the mind arises, different, in* 
deed, from the former, but having a consider* 
able resemblance to it, we term rfiis state the 
conception or remembrance of redness; or 
the idea of redness; or, combining tl^ parti¬ 
cular idra with odiers, which have not co-ez- 
isted with it as a sensation, we form, what 
we term the complex idea, of a red tree, or a 
red mountain, or some other of those shadowy 
forms, over which Fancy, in the moment of 
creating them, flings, at pleasure, her change¬ 
ful colouring. An idea, however, in all these 
applications of the term, whether it be a per¬ 
ception, a remembnmee, or one of those com¬ 
plex or abstract varieties of conceprion, is still 
nothing more than the mind afleeted in a cer¬ 
tain manner, or, which is the same thing, the 
mind existing in’ a certain state. The idea is 
not distinct from the mind, or separatile from 
it, in any sense, but is truly the mind itself, 
which, in its very belief of external thinp, is 
still recognizing one of the many forms of its 
own existence. 

" QuMH Hamadryodum. quondam, s! forte gororum 
Vna nuvoH pctaip’ang saltiia et devia nira, 

(Atque illara in viridi auadet procutnbere ripa 
Font], pvira gules cl opaci fi i^ortg umbra) 

Dum prona in lalices spevuli tie marsinc pendet, 

Mirata et subitam venieuti occum*re Nympham : 

Mox enedem quos ipsa artus, eodem ora gerentem 
Una infeiTC cradus, una sucredcre sylva:, 

Aspicit a Itidcns, seseque agnoscit in undis. 

Sic sensii interiio rerura simulacra suaniin 
Mens ciet, et propnos observat conseta vultus.’** 

In sensation, there is, as we have seen, a 
certain series,—the presence of the external 
kbody, whatever this may be in itself, inde- 
^ndently of our perception,—^the organic af¬ 
fection, whatever it may be, which attends 
the piu?“nce of this body,—and the aflectiou 
of mind that' i subsequent to the 

organic affection‘l^^|fertk only of one organic 
affection; because, with respect to the mind. 
It is of no consequence whether there be one 
only, or a series of these, prior to the new 
mental state induced. It is enough, that, 
whenever the immediate sensorial organ has 
begun to exist in a certain state, whether the 
change which produces this state be single, or 
second, third, fourth, or fifth, of a succession 
of changes, the mind is instantly affected in a 
certain manner. This new mental state in- 
dSfed is sensation. 

But, says Dr Reid, the sensation is accom 
patiied with a perception, which is vciy dif¬ 
ferent from it; and on this difference of sen¬ 
sation and perception is founded the chief 
part of his system. The distinction thus 
made by him, has been commonly, though 
very falsely, considered as original; the radi¬ 
cal difference itself, whether accurate or in¬ 
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accurate, and the minor distinctloiM founded 
upon this, being laid down with preciiiou in 
some of the common elementary worb of 
logic, of a much earlier period. 

When I smell a rose," he says, " them is 
in this operation both sensation and p^p- 
tion. The araeeable odour I feel, otHisidered 
by itself, wimout rriatioik to any external ob¬ 
ject, is merely a sensation. It affects the 
mind in a certain way; and this affection of 
the mind may be concaved, without a thought 
of the rose, or any other object. This sensa- 
tion can be nothing else tiwn it is felt to be. 
Its very essence consists in being felt; and 
when it is not felt, it is not. There is no 
difference between the sensation and the 
feefing of it; they are one and the same 
thing. It is for this reason that we before 
observed, that, in sensation, there is no object 
distinct from that act of the mind by which it 
is felt; and this holds true with regard to all 
sensations. 

“ Let us next attend to the perception 
which we have in smelling a rose. Percep¬ 
tion has always an external object; and the 
object of my perception, in this case, is that 
quality in uie rose which I discern by the 
sense of smell. Observing that the agreealile 
sensation is nusg^wheii the rose is near, and 
ceases when it ismnoved, I am led, by my 
nature, to conclude some quality to be in the 
rose, which is the cause of this sensation. 
This quality in the rose is the object perceiv¬ 
ed ; and that act of my mind, by which I have 
tlie conviction and belief of this quality, is 
what in this case I call perception,"* 

That the reference to an external object is, 
in this case, something more than the mere 
sensation itself, is very evident: the only 
question is, whether it be necessary to as- 
(ribe the reference to a peculiar power term¬ 
ed perception, or whether it be not rather the 
result of a common and more general principle 
of the I 

Whe#I smell a rose, that is to say, when 
certainjodorous particles act on my organ of 
certain state of mind is produced, 
institutes the sensation of that parti- 
e; and this is all which can 
Ibed to the mind as simply sen¬ 
tient. But the mind is not sensitive merely, 
in the strict sense of thg^ term, for there ore 
many states of it whiJr do not depend on 
the immediate presence of external objects. 
Those feelings, of any kind, which have be¬ 
fore existed, tt^ether, or in trains of succes¬ 
sion, arise afterwards, as it were spontaneous¬ 
ly, in consequence merely of the existence of 
some other part of the train. When the 
fragrance of a rose, therefore, has beep fre¬ 
quently accompanied with the sensations of 


« On the Intellectual Powers, c. 10; 
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vision tiiat arise when a rose is before us, or ever, to distinguish the causra of our sense- 
with the mtufeular and tactual aensationfl that tions as extend more than the causes of any 
arise on hanging it, the mere fragrance, of of our other fadings. The great source of 
itself, will afterwards suggest these sens^ perception, then, in the sense in which he nn- 
tions; and this si^gestion is all whicl^ in the derstands the term, is that by which we jin- 
case of smell, instanced by Dr Reid, is term- manly form the complex notion of extension 
ed the perception, as distinguished from the and resistance—^that which has parts, and that 
mere sensation. We ascribe the fragrance which resists our attempt to grai^ it——sinoe 
to the unseen external rose, precisely in the all the othp perceptions, of which he speaks, 
same manner as we ascrilie smoke and ashes in contradistinctiem from mere sensations, are 
to previous combustion; or, from a portrait, only these complex notions, sii^ested by the 
or a pictured landscape, infer the existence of particular sensations, and combined with them 
some artist who painted it. Yet, in inferring in consequence of former association, and the 
the artist from the picture, it is surely not to g«ieral reference to a cause of some rort, 
anv mere power of sense that we ascribe the which may be supposed to attend our feelings 
inference, and as little should we trace, to any of every kind, internal as well as external, 
such simple power, wliat is in this instance when considered os changes or new phenomc- 
termed perception. The peiception is a sug- It is not, hoWever, from any peculiar 
gestion of memory, combined with the sim- power, to be distinguiabed by the name of 
pie sensation. There are not, in ascribing the perception, that this complex notion of exten- 
smell to odorous particles of a rose, as its (led resistance appears to me to arise, but from 
cause, sensation, perception, and association the union of our notion of extension, acquired 
or suggestion, as three powers or general prin- by the mere remembrance of various progres- 
ciples of the mind. But there are sensation sive scries of feelings, with the notion of re- 
and the associate suggestion; and, wlien these istance, when an accustomed series of mus- 
co-exist, perception exists, because percep- culur feelings without any change of circiim- 
tion is the name which we give to the union stances, in the mind itself, is interrupted by 
of the former two. There is, indeed, the be- -hat peculiar and very different muscular fcel- 
lief of some cause of the miration, as there is ing which arises from impeded effort. Per- 
a belief of some cause ol^rery feeling of the ception, in short, in all our senses, is nothing 
mind, internal as well as external; but the more than the association of this complex no¬ 
cause, in the case of smell, is supposed to be tion with our other sensations—the notion of 
external, and corporeal, merely because the something extended and resisting, suggested 
presence of an external rose has been previ- by these sensations, when the sensations them- 
onsly learned from another source, and is lelves have previously arisen; and suggested 
suggested when the sensation of fragrance n the same manner, and on the some ]irinci- 
reciirs, in intimate association. >lc, os any other associate feeling suggests any j 

In the case of taste, to proceed to our other itber associato feeling. 
scnse8,-~the perception, as it is termed by Dr It is very evident that perception, in 
Reid, is precisely of the same kind—a mere Heid’s sense, is not the mere reference tff'a 
reference of association. We have previously rause of some sort, for it would tlten be as 
learned, from uthcrsources, to believe in things j comprehensive as all t^^|lings or changes 
without, and these, as sapid bodies acting on >f the mind,—our anger, pity,— 

our toni^e, are suggested by the m^ sensa- which we ascribe to some cause or antece- 
tion, which, bat for the means of thlt sugges- dent, as much as our tastes and smells; it is 
tion, would have been a sensation l|pne, of be reference of oertain feelings to a corporeal 
which the cause would have been as li!^e con- ause, that is to say, to u cause extended and 
ceived to be corporeal os the causes resisting. If, for example, without any previ- 

the internal affections of the mind. ous knowledge of external things, on the first 

lody of a flute, if we had had no senffl^t that sensation of fragrance, or sweetness, or sound, 
of hearing—the redness of a rose, if we had no or colour, we could be supposed to be capa- 
sense but tilot of vkjra, would ns little, as the ble of believing that there was some cause of 
sensation of smell wren considered as a tran- this new state of our being, this would no^e 
sient state of the mind, have involved, or given perception in the sense in which he uses i/k 
occasion to, the notion of corporeal substance, term; and yet, but for our organ of touch, or 
We refer the melody to the external flute, and at least but for feelings which are commonly 
redness to the external rose, because we have ascribed to that organ, it would be nianifcst- 
previously acquired the notions of extension ly impossible for tis to make more than this 
aod resistance—-of a Ante and of a rose as ex- vague and general inference. When a rose 
teinal substances—and this reference of mere is present, we find, and have uniformly found, 
suggestiOR is ok, which, in these coses, dis- that a certain sensation of fragrance arises, 
tinguishes the pe'-aeptgm from the sensation, which censes when the rose is removed. Tlie 
Without thes^estions of nremory, in short, influence of association, therefore, operates in 
we eould nwin these cases have had, in Dr tins as In every other case of ordinary co-ex- 
lleid’s senq^ the term, any perceptions what- istence. We do not merely suppose that the 
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lensadon has Kime cam, M we beHeve that 
our joji wid aetrom hove » eaitsei bat we tn 
cribe the fregrance to the external substance, 
the presence tsi which we have found to be 
so essentui to die producticm of it. Percep* 
tion, in evi^ case, as I have said, in which it 
is to be distinguished from the prior sensa- 
don, is a reference of this prior senaadon to a 
material cause;—and this complex notion of 
a material canse,—^that is to say, of something 
extended and resisting,—^mere smell, mere 
taste, mete hearing, mere vision, never could 
have afforded. I have already explained how 
this notion of matter, as it appears to me, is 
produced, or may be imagined to be produ^ 
ced. A train of muscular feelings has been 
frequentlv repeated, so that the series has 
become ramiliar to the in^t, constituting in 
its remembrance the notion of a certain pro¬ 
gressive length.—When all the known ante¬ 
cedent circumstances have been the same, the 
well-known series is suddenly broken, so as 
to excite in the mind of the infant the notion 
of a cause which is not in itself;—this cause, 
which is something foreign to itself is that 
which exdtcg the particular muscular feeling 
of resistance,—and it is combined with the 
notion of a certain length, because it uniform¬ 
ly supplies the place of what has been felt as 
a certain length, so as at last, by the operation 
of the common laws of association, to bcccHne 
truly representative of it, or rather to involve 
it in one complex feeling, in the same manner 
as colour, in vision, seems to involve whole 
miles of distance. Such is all that seems to 
tne to constitute what Dr Reid would term 
m'rceptiun, even with respect to the feelings 
Ikmmonly termed tactual;—and in all the 
onh'r classes of sensations it is obviously no¬ 
thing more tlmn the suggestion of these as¬ 
sociate feelings, in the same way as any other 
feelings, in our traiqs of thought and emo¬ 
tions, are suggested by those conceptions or 
other feelings which have frequently accom¬ 
panied them.—It is sufficient to think of a 
mind, possessing all the other susceptibilities 
of sensation, but those which give us the 
erceptions commonly ascribed to touch, to 
e sensible how truly what we term pereep- 
tion in the other senses, is the mere sugges¬ 
tion of these. If we were capable only of 
smelling,—or had no other sensations than 
those of mere taste, mere sound, mere colour, 

_what perception could we have had of a 

material cause of these sensations ?—and if it 
be to the mere suggestion of the object of 
another sense that we owe wliat is termed 
perception in all these sensations,—^in what 
circumstance does the reference of these to a 
resisting and extended substance differ from 
any other of the common references which 
the principle of association enables us to 
make? 

“ Sensation,” says Dr Reid, “ can be no¬ 
thing else than it is felt to be. Its very 


essence consists in being felt; and when it 
is not fek, it» not Ism is no diffnvnre 
between the sensation and tiu feeling of it; 
they are one and the same thing.”* But 
this is surely equdly true, of what he terms 
perception, which, as a state of mii^ it must 
be remembered, is, according to his own ac¬ 
count of it, os di&rent fiom the object per¬ 
ceived as the sensation is. We may say of 
the mental state of perceptimi too, in nis own 
language, as indeed we must say of idl our 
states of mind, wdiatever they may be, that it 
can be nothing else thtm it is felt to be. Its 
very essence consists in being felt; and 
when it is not felt, it is not. There is 
no diflerence between the perception and 
the feeling of it; they are one and the same 
thing. Toe seiwation, indeed, which is men* 
tal, is different from the object exciting it, 
which we term material; but so also is the 
state of mind whicli constitutes perception; 
for Dr Reid was surely too zealous an oppo¬ 
nent of the systems, which ascribe every tmng 
to mind alone, or to matter alone, to consider 
the perception as itself the object perceived. 
That in sensation, as contrad^tinguished from 
perception, there is no reference made to an 
external object, is true; because, when the 
reference is made^^iuthen use the new term 
of perception; bnt toat in sensation there is 
no object distinct from that act of the mind 
by which it is felt,—no oliject indei>cndent 
of the mental feeling, is surely a very strange 
opinion of this philosopher; since what he 
terms perception, is nothing but the referemw 
of this very sensation to its external object. 
Tlic sensation itself he certainly supposes to 
depend on the presence of an external object, 
which is all that cun be understood in the rase 
of perception, when we speak of its objects, 
or, in other words, of those external causes 
to which we refer our sensations; for the 
material olnect itself he surely could not con¬ 
sider as mjrraing a part of the perception, 
which is #8tate of the mind alone. To be 
the objetf of perception, is nothing more than 
to be tl/ fbreign cause or occasion, on which 
this , ^ of the mind directly or indirectly 

arises* an object, in this only intelligible 
sense, as an occasion, or cause of a certain 
subsequent effect, must, on his own princi¬ 
ples, be equally allowed to sensation. Though 
he does not inform us what he means by the 
term object, as peculiarly applied to percep¬ 
tion,—(and, indeed, if he had explained it, I 
cannot but think that a great part of his sys¬ 
tem, which is founded on the confusion of 
this single word, as something different from 
a mere external cause of an internal feeling, 
must have fallen to the groipid,)—he yet tells 
us, very explicitly, that to be the object of 


* See before, p. 34. 
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perception, is something more than to be 
the exterasl occasion on which that state of 
the roiiMl nriBes which he terms perception; 
for, in signing against the opinion of a philo- 
so]>ber, who contends for the existence of cer¬ 
tain images or traces in the bmin, and yet 
says, “ we are not to conceive the ima¬ 
ges or traces in the brain to be perceived, as 
if there were eyes in the brain; those traces 
are only occasions, on which, by the laws of 
the union of soul and body, ideas ore excited 
in the mind; end, therefore, it is not neces¬ 
sary that there should be an exact resemblance 
between the traces and the things represent¬ 
ed by them, any more than that words or 
signs should be exactly like the things signi¬ 
fied by them He adds, “ These iM'o 
opinions, I think, cannot be reconciled. For, 
if the images or traces in the brain arc per¬ 
ceived, they must be the objects of perception, 
and not the occasions of it only. On the 
other hand, if they are only the occasions of 
our perceiving, they are not perceived at 
all. ”f—Did Dr Keia, then, suppose that the 
feeling, whatever it may be, which consti¬ 
tutes perception as a state of the mind, or, in 
short, all of which we are conscious in per¬ 
ception, it not strictly and exclusively men¬ 
tal, as much as all of we are conscious 

in remembrance, or inSrove, or hate;—or did 
he wish us to believe that matter itself, in any 
of its forms, is, or can be, a part of the phe¬ 
nomena or states of the mind—a part, there¬ 
fore, of that mental slate or feeling which we 
term a perception ? Our sensations, like our 
remembrances or emotions, we refer to some 
cause or antecedent. The dilFerence is, that 
in the one case wc consider the feeling as 
having for its cause some previous feeling or 
state of the mind itself; in the other case 
we consider it as having for its cause some¬ 
thing which is external to ourselves, and in¬ 
dependent of our transient feelings,—some¬ 
thing which, in consequence of &rmer feel¬ 
ings suggested at the moment, y^is iinpos. 
sible for us not to regard as ex^idetl and 
resisting.—But still what we thusXvgard as 
extendi and resisting is known to us only 
by the feelings which it oi’casioiis in ou^mind. 
\¥hut matter, in its relation to the percipient 
mind, can be, but the cause or occasion, di¬ 
rect or indircet, of that class of feelings which 
I term sensations or jierceptions, it is abso¬ 
lutely impossible for me to conceive. 

The percipient mind, in no one of its af¬ 
fections, can be srld to be the mass of mat¬ 
ter which It perceives, unless the separate 
Existence, either of matter or of mind, be 
a^idoned 1^ us, the existence of either of 
which. Dr Keid would liave been the last 
of pUloeopheiB yield. He adcnowledgcs 
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that our perceptions are conaeqhent on the 
presence of external bodies, not from any ne¬ 
cessary connexion subsisting between tnem, 
but merely from the arrangement which the 
Deity, in his wisdom, has chosen to make of 
their muturd phenomena; which is surely to 
say, that the Deity has rendered the presence 
of the external object the occasion of that 
afieetion of the mind which is teimed percep¬ 
tion ; or, jf It be not to say this, it is to say 
nothing. Whatever state of mind perception 
may be; whether a primary result of a pecu¬ 
liar power, or a mere secondary reference of 
association that foUowa the particular sen¬ 
sation, of which the reference is made, it is 
itself, in either view of it, but a state of the 
mind; and to be the external occasion or an¬ 
tecedent of this state of mind, since it is to 
produce, directly or indirectly, all which con¬ 
stitutes perception, is surely, therefore, to be 
perceived, or there must be something in the 
mere woid perceived, different from the phy¬ 
sical reality which it expresses. 

The confusion of Dr Reid’s notions on this 
subject seems to have arisen from a cause 
which has been the chief source of the ge¬ 
neral confusion that prevails in intellectual 
science ; mid, indeed, it was principally with 
the view of exhibiting this confusion, and its 
source, to you strongly, that 1 have dwelt so 
lung on a criticism, which, to those among 
you who are not acquainted with the exten¬ 
sive and important applications that have 
been made of this doctrine, may, perhaps, 
have appeared of very little interest. Dr 
Reid, it is evident, was not sufiiciently ii 
the habit of considering the phenomena m 
the mind,—its perceptions, as well as its rt- 
membratices, judgments, passions, and ajjms 
other affections, whatever these may be,—in 
the light in which 1 have r^reseiited them to 
you, merely as the mind affected, in a certain 
manner, according to certain regular laws of 
succession, but os something more mysterious 
than the subject of this sequence of feelings; 
for, but for this notion of something more 
mysterious, the object of jierccption, and the 
external occasion of that state of mind which 
we term perception, must have conveyed pre¬ 
cisely the Slime notion. To have a clear view 
of the phenomena of the mind, as mere affec¬ 
tions or states of it, existing successively, and 
in a certain series, which we are able, there¬ 
fore, to predict, in consequence of our know¬ 
ledge of the past, is, I conceive, to have made 
the most important acquisition which the in¬ 
tellectual inquirer can make. To say, mere¬ 
ly, that it is to have learned to distinguish 
that which may he known from that which 
never can be known, and which it therefore 
would be an idle waste of labour to attempt 
to discover,—would be to say far too littie. 
It is to see the mind, in a great measure, aa 
it is in nature, divested of every thing foreign, 
passing instantly from thought to thoiighu 
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iW>m ^sation to sensi^’cm, b almost eadlefis 
variety of states, and di&ring as completely 
from that etimbioas vqnesentatbn of k which 
philosophers are fond of representing to os, as 
the planets, revolving freely b the immense 
spue of our solar system, difier from those 
mimic orbs which, without any princi{>b of 
motbn b thmselves, are, as it were, dragpd 
along, in the comptex mechanism our or¬ 
reries. 

In objectbg, however, to Dr Reid’s notion 
of perception, I am &r from wishing to erase 
the word from our metaphysical vocabulary. 
On the contrary, I conceive it to be a veiy 
convenient one, if the meaning attached to it 
be sufficiently explained by an analysis of the 
complex state of mind which it denotes, and 
the use of it confined rigidly to cases in which 
it has this meaning.. Sensation may exist, 
without any reference to an external cause, 
ill the same manner as we may look at a pic¬ 
ture, without thinking of the painter; or read 
a poem, isitliout thinking of the poet,—or it 
may exist with reference to on external cause; 
and it is convenient, therefore, to confine the 
term sensation to the former of these cases, 
and perception to the latter. But, then, it 
must be understood, that the perception is 
nothing but the suggestion of ideas associated 
with the simple sensation, as it originally 
took place,—or is only another name for the 
original simple sensation itself, in the cases, 
if any such there be, in which sensation in¬ 
volves, immediately in itself, the belief of 
some existence external to the sentient mind, 
—or is only a mere inference, like all our 
other inferences, if it arise, in the manner in 
Lwhich 1 have endeavoured to explain to you 
^ow the notions of extension and resistance 
in an external cause of our feelings might 
arise, and be afterwards suggested in associ¬ 
ation with other fcclbgs that had frequently 
accompanied it. 

To give a brief sumniaiy, however, of the 
argument which I have urged;—in that state 
of acquired knowledge, long after the first 
elementary feelings of infancy, in which modi¬ 
fied state alone the phenomena of the mmd 
can become to us objects of reflective analysis, 
certain feelings are referred by us to an exter¬ 
nal material cause. The feelings themselves, 
as primarily excited, arc termed sensations, 
and, when followed by the reference to an ex¬ 
ternal cause, receive the name of perceptions; 
which marks nothing more hi addition to the 
primary sensations, than this very reference. 
But what is the reference itself, in conse¬ 
quence of which the new name is given ? It 
is the suggestion of some extended resisting 
object, the presence of which had before been 
found to be attended with that particular sen¬ 
sation which is now agam referred to it. If 
we had hud no sense but tbit of smell ; no 
sense but that of taste; no sense but that of 
sound; no sense but tliat of sight; we coidd 


not have known oastenceof extei^ed re- 
mstir^ substnweB, and, thwrefore, could not 
Iwve referred the pleasant or pahifrit sensa- 
tbns of tbqsa classes to svudi external causes, 
more than we refer dhecUy, to an external 
cause, my paitd'ul or pleasing eroorion, or 
other internal afiection of the mbd. In aU 
but one class our tenaarions, then, k is 
evident that what Dr Reid calls perception, 
as the operatbn of a peculiar mental faculty, 
is nothing more than a sumestion of memory 
or association, which differs in no respect 
from otlier si^stions, arising from other co¬ 
existences or successions of feeling ef|ualiy 
uiiifomi or frei^iient. It is only in a single 
class of sensations, therefore,—that which 
Dr Reid ascribes to touch,—^that perception, 
which he remtrds as a jpeculiar faculty, ex¬ 
tending to all our sensations, can be said to 
have any prima^ OMration, even though wa 
should agree ivith him in supposing that our 
belief of extended resistance is not reducible, 
by analysis, to any more general principles. 
If, however, my analysis of the complex no¬ 
tion of matter be just, perception, in Its re¬ 
lation to our original sensations of touch, as 
much as in relation to the immediate feelings 
which we derive from smell, taste, sight, and 
hearing, is only m^f the many operations of 
the suggesting oni^ciatiiig principle. But, 
even on his own prinriples, 1 repeat, it must 
be confined to the single class of feelings, 
which he considers as tactual, and is not on 
original principle, co-extensive with all the 
original varieties of sensation. Even in the 
single class, to which it is thus, on his own 
principles, to bo confined, it is not so much 
what he would term a faculty, as an intuitive 
belief, by which we are led irresistibly, on the 
existence of certain sensations, to escribe these 
to causes that are external and corporeal; or 
if we give the name of faculty to this peculiar 
form of intuition, we should give it equally to 
all our intoitions, and rank, among our facul¬ 
ties, the Klief of the continued order of Na¬ 
ture, ornhe belief of our own identity, as 
much m our belief of external things, if our 
senses themselves are unable to give ua any 
information of them. 


LECTURE XXVI. 

THE SAME SUBJECT, COMTINUED. 

My last Lecture, Gentlemen, was chiefly 
employed in considering the nature of that 
complex process w’hich takes place in the 
mind, when we ascribe the various classes 
oi our sensati^s to ^heir various external 
objects,—to the analysis of wWck process we 
were led, by the importance whi% Dr Reid 
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hu attacifaed to the dutinction of sensadon 
and jperceptian i—* Rensatioi^ m nadefatood 
bj' bun, being tbe simple feelhig that imme* 
duttely followP tbe action an external bodjr 
on anjr of our otpaiB of setiHe, considered 
merely as a fueling of tbe mind; the corres¬ 
ponding perception being the reference of this 
teeling to the external b^y as its cause. 

The distinctiou 1 allow^ to be a conveni¬ 
ent one, if tbe nature of tbe comidex process 
which it expresses be rightly understood. 
The only question that seem^, philosc^hi- 
cally, of importance, with respect to it, was, 
whether the perception in this sense,—^the 
reference of tite sensation to its external cor¬ 
poreal eause,.>-implie8, as Dr Reid contends, 
a peculiar mental power, co-extensive with 
sensation, to be dbtinguished by a peculiar 
name in the catalogtie of our faculties, or be 
not morely one of the results of a meue gene¬ 
ral power, which is afterwards to be consi¬ 
der^ by IIS,—the power of association,—by 
which one feeling suggests, or induces, other 
feelings that have formerly co-existed with it. 

It would bo needless to recapitulate the 
argument minutely, in its relation to all the 
senses. That of smell, which Dr Reid has 
himself chosen as an example, will be suffi¬ 
cient for our retrospect. 

Certain particles of omuous matter act on 
my nostrils,—a peculiar sensation of fragrance 
arises.—I refer this sensation to a rose. This 
reference, which is unquestionably something 
SHpenvdded to the original sensation itself, is 
what Dr Reid terms the perception of the fra¬ 
grant body. Rut what is the reference itself, 
and to what source is it to be ascribed ? That 
we should have supposed our sensations to 
have had a cause of some sort, as we suppose 
a cause of all our feelings internal as well as 
external, may indeed be admitted. But if I 
had had no other sense than that of smell,— 
if I hod never seen a rose,—or, rather, since 
the knowledge, which vision afforth, is chiefly 
of a secondaiy kind, if I had no m^iie of be¬ 
coming acquainted with the compoUtjd of ex¬ 
tension and resistance, which the mere sen¬ 
sations of smell, it is evident, are incapable of 
uiFording,—could I have made this r^rence 
of iny sensation to a quality of a fragrant 
body? Could I, in short, have had more than 
the mere sensation itself, with that general be¬ 
lief of a cause of some sort, which is not con¬ 
fined to our sensations, but is common to 
tliem M-ith all our other feelings ? 

By mere smell, as it appears to me, 1 could 
not liave become acquainted with tlie exist¬ 
ence of corporeal substances,—^in the sense in 
which we now understand t^ term corporeal, 
—uor, consequently, with the qualities of cor- 

C real substances $ and, if so, how could 1 
ve had peneepdon of which Dr Reid 
speaks,—that refmiA^e to fmgnnt body, 
which. Ml a body, I was before in abso¬ 
lute igamficef I should, indeed, have as¬ 


cribed the sensation to some cause or antece¬ 
dent, like every other feeling; but I could as 
little have asenbed it to a bodily cause, as any 
feeling of joy or sorrow. I refer it now to u 
rose; because, being endowed with other 
sensitive capacities, I have previously learned, 
from another source, the existence of causes 
without, extended and resisting,—because 1 
have previously touched or seen a rose, when 
the sensation of fragrance co-existed with my 
visual or tecttpil sensation ; and all which dis- 
tin^ishes the perception &om the mere sen^ 
sation, is this suggestion of former experience, 
which reminds me now of other feelings, with 
the continuance or cessation of which, iii in¬ 
numerable former instances, the fragrance it¬ 
self also continued or ceased. The percep¬ 
tion, in short, in smell, taste, hearing, is a 
sensation suggesting, by association, the no¬ 
tion of some extended and resisting substance, 
fragrant, sapid, vibratory,—a notion which 
smell alone, taste alone, hearing alone, never 
could have afforded; but which, when once 
received from any other source, may be sug¬ 
gested by these as readily as any outer asso¬ 
ciate feeling that lias frequently co-existed 
with them. To the simple primary sensa¬ 
tions of vision the same remark may be ap¬ 
plied. A mere sensation of colour could not 
have made me acquainted with the existence 
of bodies that would resist my effort to grasp 
them. It is only in one sense, therefore,— 
that which affords us the knowledge of resist¬ 
ance,—that any thing like original perception 
can be found, and even in this, tbe process of 
perception, as I formerly explained to you, i 
implies no peculiar {tower, but only coinmoi^ 
seusations, with associations and inferences o|r 
precisely the same kind as those which 
continuwy taking place in all our reasonings 
and trains of thought 

Extension and resistance, I need scarcely 
repeat, are the complex elements of what we 
term matter; and nothing is matter to our 
conception, or a body, to use the simpler sy¬ 
nonymous term, which does not involve these 
elements. If we hod no other sense than that 
of smell, and, therefore, could not have refer¬ 
red tbe sensations to any fragrant body, what, 
in Dr Reid’s meaning of this term, would the 
supposed power of perception, in these cir¬ 
cumstances, have been ? What would it have 
been, in like manner, if we had had only the 
sense of taste in sweetness and bitterness,— 
or of hearing in melody,—or of vision in co¬ 
lour,—without the capacity of knowing light 
as a material substance, or the bodies that vi¬ 
brated, or the bodies of another kind that were 
sweet or bitter ? It is only by the sense of 
touch, or, at least, by that class of {lerceptions 
which Dr Reid ascribes to touch,—«md which 
therefore, though traced by us, in part, to an¬ 
other source, 1, for brevity's s^e, comprehend 
under that term in our present discussion,-it 
is only by touch that we become acquainted 
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with thoiie elemenU whidi ore essential to 
our very notion of n body; and to touch,; 
therefore, in Us own view of it, we must be 
indebted, directly or indirectly, as often os we 
refer the sensations of any other class to a 
corporeal cause. Even in the supposed per. 
ceptions of touch itself, however, as we have 
seen, the reference of our feelings to an exter¬ 
nal cause is not demonstrative of any peculiar 
power of the mind to be classed separately 
foom its other faculties. But when a body is 
first grasped, in infancy, by fingers Uiat have 
been accustomed to contract without being 
impeded, we ieam to consider the sensation! 
as the result of a cause that is difiereiit from j 
our own mind, because it breaks an accustom¬ 
ed series of feelings, in which all the antece¬ 
dents, felt by us at the time, were surh as 
were before unifoniily. followed bv a different 
consequent, and were expected, therefore, to 
have again their usual congruent. The cause 
of the new sensation, which is thus believed 
to be something different from our sentient 
self, is regarded by us as something which has 
parts, and which resists our effort, that is to 
say, as an external body.because the raus- 
culu feeling, excited by the object grasped, is, 
in the first place, the very feeling of that 
which we term resistance; and, secondly, be¬ 
cause, by uniformly supplying the place of a 
definite portion of a progressive senes of feel- 
itigs, it becomes ultimately representative of 
that |>articiilar length of series, or number of 
parts, of which it thus uniformly supplies the 
place. Perception, then, even in that class 
|of feelings by which we learn to consider our- 
uelves as surrounded by substances extended 
mild resisting, is only another name, as 1 have 
%id, for the result of certain associations and 
inferences that flow from other more general 
principles of the mind ; and, with respect to 
all our other sensations, it is only another 
name for the suggestion of these very percep¬ 
tions of touch, or at least of the feelings, tac¬ 
tual and muscular, which are, by Dr Reid, as- 
cribed to that single sense. If we had been 
unsusceptible of these tactual and muscular 
feelings, and, consequently, had never conceiv¬ 
ed the existence of any thing extended and re¬ 
sisting till the sensation of fragrance, colour, 
sweetness, or sound had arisen, we should, 
after any one or all of these sensations, have 
still known as little of bodies without, as if 
no sensation whatever had been excited 


reference is all which the perception super- 
odds to the sensation f—«nd source of 

the reference itself we ore still left to seek in 
other principles of our intellectoal nature. 
We have no need, however, to invent a pe* 
culiar power of miral for producing it; 
since there are other principles of our nature, 
from whidt it may readil^ be supposed to 
Sow ,—the principle by which we are led to 
believe that every new consequent, in a train 
of changes, must have hod a new antecedent 
of some sort in the train, and the principle of 
association, by which feelings, that have usu¬ 
ally oo-e»Bted, suggest or become reptpen- 
tative of each other. With these principles, 
it certainly is not wonderful, tliat, when the 
fragrance of a rose has unifomly affected our 
sense of smdl, as often as the fiower itself 
was presented to us, we should ascribe the 
fragrance to the flower which we have seen 
and bandiedBut though it would not be 
wonderful that we should make it, it would 
indeed be wonderful, if, with these princi¬ 
ples, we did not make that very reference, for 
which Dr Reid thinks it necessary to have 
recourse to a peculiar faculty of perception. 

Sudi, then, is the view which I would take 
of that distinction eff sensation and perception 
which Dr Reid^^id the philosophers who 
have followed him^md many of the philoso¬ 
phers, too, that preceded him,—for the dis¬ 
tinction, as 1 have said, is far from being an 
original one^—have imderstood in a different 
sense; in consequence, as I cannot but think, 
of a detective analysis of the mental process, 
which constitutes the reference of our feelings 
of this class to causes that are without. 

There is another distinction, which be has 
adopted from the philosophers that preceded 
him, and which forms an important part of his 
system of perceprion,—a distinction that is 
just to a certain extent, though not to the full 
extent, and in the precise manner, in which 
he and otper writers have maintained it 
and withmespect to which, therefore, it will 
be necesMuy to point out to you how far 1 
conceive it to be safely admissible. I idlude 
to the division which has been formed of tha 
primary and secondary qmlities of matter. 

“ Every one knows that extension, divisi¬ 
bility, figure, motion, solidity, hardness, soft¬ 
ness, and fluidity, were by Mr Locke nailed 
primary qualities of body; and that sound, 
colour, taste, smdl, and heat or cold, were 


The distinction, then, on which Dr Reid liailed secondary qualities. Is there a just 
has founded so much, involves, in his view of foundation for this distinction ? Is there any 
it, and in the view that is generally taken of thing common to the primary, which belongs 
it, a false conception of nature of the not to the secondary? And what is it? 
process which he describes. The two words, “ I answer. That there appears to me to 
Kensathn and perception, are indeed, as I be a real foundation for the mstinction; and 
have already remarked, very convenient for it is this; That our senses give us a ^rect 
expressing, in one case, the mere existence and a distinct notion of the primary qualities, 
of on external feeling,—in the other case, the and inform ni v|^t tb^ are in themselves; 
reference which the percipient mind has made but, of the secondary qualities, oui^nse^ve 
of this feeling to an external cause. But this us only a relative and obscure notl|p. They 
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iuform us only, that they are qualities that' 
affect iu in a certain manner, that ie, produce 
in U8 a certain sensation; but as to wwt they 
are in themselves, our senses leave us tn the 
dark. 

“ The notion we have of primary qualities 
is direct, and not relative only. A relative 
notion of a thing is, strictly speaking, no no¬ 
tion of the thing at all, but only of some re¬ 
lation which it bears to something else. 

“ Thus gravity sometimes signifies the ten¬ 
dency of btwies towards the earth; sometimes 
it signifies &e cause of that tendency. When 
it means the first, 1 have a direct and distinct 
notion of gravity; 1 sec it, and feel it, and 
blow perfectly what it is; but this tenancy 
must have a cause. We give the some name 
to the cause ; and that cause has been an ob¬ 
ject of thought and of speculation. Now 
what notion have we of this cause, when we 
think and reason about it ? It is evident we 
think of it as an unknown cause, of a known 
effect. This is a relative notion, and it must 
he obscure; because it gives us no conception 
of what the thing is, but of what relation it 
bears to something else. Every relation 
which a thing unknown bears to something 
that is known, may give a relative notion of 
it; and there are many of thought, and 

of discourse, of which NT faculties con give 
no better than a relative notion. 

** Having premised these things, to explain 
what is meant by a relative notion, it is evi¬ 
dent that our notion of primary qualities is not 
of this kind; we know what they arc, and 
not barely what relation they bear to some¬ 
thing else. 

'* It is otherwise with secondary qualities. 
If you ask me, W'hat is that quality or modifi¬ 
cation in a rose which 1 call its smell, 1 am at 
a loss to answer directly. Upon reflectiori I 
find, tliat I bare a distinct notion of the sen¬ 
sation which it produces in my mind. But 
there can be nothing like to this kuisation in 
the rose, because it is insentient. wThe qua¬ 
lity in the rose is something which\|occasiuns 
the sensations iu me; but what that something 
is, I know not. My senses give me no in¬ 
formation upon this point. The only notion, 
therefore, iny senses give is this. That smell 
in the rose is an unknown quality or modifi¬ 
cation, M'hich is the cause or occasion of a 
sensation which I know well. The relation 
which tliis imknown quality bears to the sen¬ 
sation with which nature hath connected it, 
is all I leant from die seuso of smelling; but 
this is evidently a relative notion. The same 
reasoning will apply to every secondary qua- 
lily. 

** Thus I think it appear, that there is a 
real foundation for the ^tinction of primary 
finom eeconikl'7 qualities; and that they are 
dietingmabed by this^'that q^the primary we 
have by omr.aenses a direct and distinct no¬ 
tion ; but/w the aectutdary only a relative no¬ 


tion, which must, because it is only relative, 
be obscure; they are conceived only as the un¬ 
known causes or occasions of certain sensa¬ 
tions with which we arc well acquainted."* 

Though, as I have explained to you fully, 
in my former Lectures, we should not, at least 
in far the greater number of our sensations, 
have considered them, originally, as proceed* 
ing from external causes, we yet, after the ao- 
quisitkiHs of knowledge, with which the first 
years of out life enrich us, believe, that there 
IS an external cause of all our sensations,—of 
smells and tastes, as much as of those feelings 
of the mind which constitute our notions of 
extension and resistance. But the difference, 
in these cases, is, that though we leom, by 
experience, of certain successions or co-exist¬ 
ences of feelings, to refer to a corporeal cause 
our sensations of fragrance, and various other 
species of sensations, there is iiotliing in the 
sensation of fragrance itself, or in the other 
analogous sensations, of which I speak, that 
might not indicate as much a cause directly 
spiritual as a cause like that to which we at 
present give the name of Ijody, while the very 
notion of extension and resistance cuinhined, 
seems necessarily to indicate a material cause, 
or rather is truly that winch constitutes our 
very notion of matter. 

We believe, indeed, that our sensations of 
fragrance, sweetness, sound, have causes of 
some sort, as truly os we believe that our 
feelings of extension and resistance have a 
cause, or causes of some sort; but if wc have 
previously given the name of matter, with di¬ 
rect reference to the one set of effects, am" 
not with direct reference to the other, it ni 
cessarily follows, that, in relation to matte 
as often as wc speak or think of it, the qua)* 
tics which correspond with the one set of ef¬ 
fects, that have led us to use that name, must 
be regarded by us us primary, and the others, 
which may or may not co-exist with these, 
only as secondary. An external body may 
or may not he fragrant, because fragrance is 
nut one of the qualities previously included 
by us in our definition of a body; but it must 
be extended, and present an obstacle to our 
compressing force, because these are the very 
qualities which we have included in our defi¬ 
nition, and without which, therefore, the de¬ 
finition miLst cease to be applicable to the 
things defined. 

If, originally, we had invented the word 
matter to denote the cause, whatever it might 
be, of our sensations of smell, it is very evi¬ 
dent that fragrance would then have been to 
us the primary quality of matter, as being that 
W'hich was essential to our definition of mat¬ 
ter,—and all other qualities, by which the 
cause of smell might, or might not at the 


» On the Intellectual Powers, Essay II. r. 17. 
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same time aflect our other ecnses, would dien 
have beeu secondaiy qualities only,—as be¬ 
ing qualities compatible with our definition of 
matter, but not essential to it. 

What we now term matter, however, I have 
repeatedly observed, is that which we consider 
as occup}ong space, and resisting our effort to 
compress it; and those qualities of matter may 
well be said to be primary, by which matter 
itself, as thus defined, becomes known to us, 
or by the union of which, in onr conception, 
wc form the complex notion of matter, and 
give or withhold tW name according as these 
qualities are present or absent. Extension 
and resistance are the distinguishing qualities 
that direct us in all our applications of the 
word which comprehends them. They are 
truly primary qualities therefore; since, with¬ 
out our consideration of them, we never could 
have formed the complex notion of the sub¬ 
stance itself, to which we afterwartls, in our 
analysis of that complex notion, asenbe them 
separately as qualities; and all the other qua¬ 
lities, which wc may afterwards find occasion 
to refer to an extended resisting substance, 
must evidently be secondary, in reference to 
those qualities, without which, as previously 
combined in our thought, we could not have 
hud the primary notion of the substance to 
which we thus secondarily refer them. If, in 
the case which we have already frequently 
imagined, of the single sense of smell, we had 
been ulwolutely imsuscepiible of every other 
external feeling, we might, indeed, bare con • 
sidcred our sensation ns the effect of some 
cause, and even of a cause that was different 
Ifrom our mind itself j but itris very evident 
jthat wc could not have considered it us Uie 
effect of the presence of matter, at least as 
that term is now understood by us. If, in 
these ciri'umstanccs, after frequent repetition 
of the fragrance, as the only quality of bodies 
witli w’hich we could be acquainted, we were 
to acquire in an instant all the other senses 
which we now possess, so as to become 
capable of forming that complex notion of 
things extended and resisting, which is our 
present notion of muttor, wc should then, in¬ 
deed, have a fuller notion of the rose, of the 
mere fragrance of which we before were sen¬ 
sible, without knowing of what it was the 
fragrance, and might leant to refer the fra¬ 
grance to the rose, by the same co-existences 
of sensations which have led us, in our pre¬ 
sent circumstances, to combine the fragrance 
with other qualities, in the complex concep¬ 
tion of the flower. Even then, however, 
though the fragrance, which was our first 
sensation, had truly been known to us before 
the other qualities, and though the sensation 
itself, therefore, as a mere sensation, would 
deserve the name of primary, the reference of 
this earlier feeling to the eirternal rose, as its 
cause, would still truly be secondary to the 
curlier reference, or ratner to the earber com¬ 


bination of other qualities, in one complex 
whole, by which we had formed to ourseJives 
the notion of the extended and resisting rose, 
as a body that admitted the subsequent re¬ 
ference of the delightful sensation of fragrance 
to be made to it, as the equal cause of these 
different eflfects. 

In this sense, then, the distinction of the 
primary and secondary qualities of matter is 
just, that, whatever qualities we refer to a 
material cause must be, in reference, secon- 
daiy to those qualities that are essential to 
our very notion of the body to which the 
subsequent reference of the other qualities is 
made. We have formed our definition of 
matter; and, os in every other definition of 
every sort, the qualities mcluded in the defi¬ 
nition must always, in comparison of other 
qiiBlities, be primanr and essential, relatively 
to the thing defined. 

Nor is this all.—-It will be admitted like¬ 
wise, that the qualities termed primary, which 
done are included in our general definitions 
of matter, and which are all, as we have seen, 
modifications of mere extension and lesistuicc}, 
arc, even after we have learned to consider 
the causes of all our sensations as substances 
extenial to the mind, still felt by us to be ex¬ 
ternal, with mor«||)«irne8s and vividness thaic 
the other qualities vmich wc term secondary. 
The difference is partly, and cliiefly, in the 
nature of the sensations themselves, as al¬ 
ready ex[)lained to you, but depends also, 1 
conceive, in no inconsiderable degree, on the 
permanence and universality of the objects 
which possess the primary qualities, and the 
readiness with which we can renew our feel¬ 
ing of them at will, from the constant pre¬ 
sence of our own bodily frame, itself extend¬ 
ed and resisting, and of the other causes of 
these fcelinp of extension and resistance, 
that seem to be everywhere surrounding us. 
Tastes, smj^ls, sounds, even colours, though 
more l^tiK than these, are not always be¬ 
fore ns; there is not a moment at which 
we cannft, by the mere stretching of our 
baud, produce at pleasure the feeling of some¬ 
thing extended and resisting. It is a very 
natural effect of this difference, that the one 
set of causes which are always before us, 
should seem to us, therefore, peculiarly per¬ 
manent, and the other set, that are only uc- 
casionBlly present, should seem almost us 
fugitive as our sensations themselves. 

In these most important respects there is, 
then, a just ground for the distinction of the 
primary from the secondary qualities of bo¬ 
dies. They ore primary in the order of our 
definition of matter; and they are felt hy us 
as peculiarly permanent, independently of our 
feelings, which th^ seem at every moment 
ready to awake. I^e power of affecting us 
with smell, taste, sight) or hearing, may or 
may not be prefent; but the pera’er of ex¬ 
citing the feelings of extension un^esistanco 
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ii «onitan1if preseiit, and is regarded by us 
as essentHil to our very notion of matter; or, 
in other word^ we give the name of matter 
only wfaent this complex perception is excited 
in us. We seem, therefore, to be constantly 
surrounded with a materiid world of substan. 
ces extended and resisting, that is to say, a 
world of substances capable of exciting in us 
the feelings which are ascribed to the primary 
quality of matter ^ but still the feeling of these 
primary qualities, which we regard as perma> 
nent, is, not less than the feeling of the se- 
Gondaiy quah'ties, a state or aifection of the 
mind, and nothing more;—and in the one 
case, as much as in the other, in the percep¬ 
tion of the qualities termed seconikry, as 
much as of the qualities termed primary, the 
feeling, when it occurs, is the direct or im¬ 
mediate result of the presence of the external 
body with the quality of which it corresponds; 
or, if there be any difference in this respect, 

1 conceive tliat our feeling of fragrance, or 
sweetness, was, oridnally at least, a more im¬ 
mediate result of tl^ presence of odorous or 
sapid particles, than any feeling of extension, 
without the mind, was the effect of the first 
bo^ which we touched. 

To the extent which I have now stated, 
then, the difference of tharrrlnnrn of quali¬ 
ties may be admitted, ^ut, as to the other 
differences asserted, they seem to be founded 
on a false view of the nature of perception. 

1 cannot discover any thing in the sensations 
themselves, eorresponding with the primary 
and secondary qualities, which is direct, as 
Dr Reid says, in the one case, and only rela¬ 
tive in the other. All are relative, in his 
sense of the term, and equally relative,—our 
perception of extension and resistance as 
much as our perception of fragrance oi bit- | 
temess. Our feeling of extension is not it-. 
self matter, but a feeling excited by matter. 
We ascribe, indeed, our sensatioilp, as effects, 
to external objects that excite th^ ; but it 
is only by the medium of our sen^ions that 
these, in any case, become known^to us as 
objects. To say that our perception of ex¬ 
tension is not relative, to a certain external 
cause of this perception, direct or indirect, as 
our perception of fragrance is relative to a 
certain external cause, would be to say that 
our perception of extension, induced by the 
presence of an external cause, is not a mental 

J ihenomenon, as much as the perception of 
ragrance, but is sometliing more than a state 
of the mind; for, if the perception of exten¬ 
sion be, as all our pcrcMiptions and other feel¬ 
ings must mirely be, a mental phenomenon, a 
state of mind, not of matter, the reference 
made of this to an external cause must be on¬ 
ly to somethiiK which is conceived relatively, 
as the eausa ^ Uiis feeling. What matter is i 
independmidy of ouf perc^tion, we know I 
not, and know, for it is only by our 

sensationf^tliat we can have any connexion | 


with it} and even though we were supposed 
to have our connexion with it enlaig^, by 
various senses additional to those which we 

it, therefore, to be far more minute, this very 
Imowledge, however widely augmented, must 
itself be a mental phenomenon, in like man¬ 
ner, the reference of which, to matter, as an 
external cause, would still be relative only 
like our present knowledge. That the con¬ 
nexion of the feeling of extension, with a cor¬ 
poreal substance really existing without, de¬ 
pends on the arbitrary arrangement made by 
the Deity; and that all of which we arc con¬ 
scious might, therefore, have existed, as at 

E resent, though no external cause had been,— 
>r Reid, who ascribes to an intuitive princi¬ 
ple our belief of an external universe, virtually 
allows; and this very admission surely implies 
that the notion docs not, directly and neces¬ 
sarily, involve the custence of any particular 
cause, but is relative only to that particular 
cause, whatever it may be in itself, by which 
the Deity has thought proper to produce the 
corresponding feeling of our mind. It is quite 
evident that we cannot, in this case, appeal to 
experience to inform us what sensations or 
perceptions ere more or less direct; for ex¬ 
perience, strictly understood, does not extend 
beyond the feelings of our own mind, unless 
in this very relative belief itself, that there are 
certain exteinal causes of our feelings—causes 
which it is impossible for us not to conceive 
as really existing, but of which we know no¬ 
thing more than that our feelings, in all that 
wide variety of states of mind, which we ex-. 
press briefly by^the terms sensations or prr-j 
ceptions, are mode to depend on them. In 
the series of states in which the mind has exi^ 
isted, from the first moment of our life to the 
present hour, the feelings of extension, re¬ 
sistance, joy, sorrow, fragrance, colour, hope, 
fear, heat, cold, admiration, resentment, have 
often had place; and some of these feelings 
it has been impossible for us not to ascribe to 
a direct external cause ; but there have not 
been in the mental series, which is all of 
which we can be conscious, both that feeling 
of the mind, which we term the perception 
of extension, and also body itself, as the cause 
of this fueling; for body, as an actual sub¬ 
stance, cannot be a part of the consciousness 
of the mind, which is a different substance. 
It IB sufficient for us to believe, that there 
are external causes of this feeling of the 
mind, permanent and independent of it, 
which produce, in regular series, all those 
phenomena that are found by us in the phy¬ 
sical events of the universe, and widi the 
continuance of which, therefore, our percep¬ 
tions also will continue ; we cannot truly 
suppose more, without conceiving our very 
notion of extension, a mental state, to be it¬ 
self a body extended, which we have as little 
reason to suppose, as that our sensation of 
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made bf lu'm Hid M admitttd 

giuiC body. It ia needlen to pioloiw tbi«|b]r oibiaBt tbe migh^ ed^vement tfb^ 
disctufikm, by endeaToaring to place ar- appeared to bim to be tbe omthtow of a 
giunent in new pmnts tif view. Tbe aimple great mtem, being nothing more than the 
answer to the questiWf ** la our notion of proof wt certain pbraoea ore metaphorical, 
extension, or of the odier primary qualities of which were inten^d by their authors to be 
matter, a phenomenon or affection of matter understood only as metaphors, 
or of mind?*’ would be of itself sufficient; In perception diere is, as I have already 
for if it be a state of the mind, as much as quently repeated, a ce^it series—the {sre* 
our feeling of heat or of fragrance, and a state sence of an external ob}eet-~ 4 be adbrtimt of 
produced by the presence of an external the sensorial oigan,—^the affection of the sen* 
cause, as our sensations of heat or fragrance dent mind. As two last, however, be. 
are produced, then there is no reason to sup* „ to one being—tbe being called self**, 
pose that the knowledge is, in one case, more which continues the same, wmle the exter. 
direct than in the other. In both, it is the nsl objects around are incessantly changing; 
effect of the presence of an extend cause, —^it is not wonderful, that, in speidiiiig of 
and in both it must be relative only, to adopt percep^n, we should often think merely of 
Dr Reid’s phrase, to that paiticuiar cause the object as one, uid of ourself, (this oom 
whidi produced it; the knowledge of which pound of mind and matter,) as also one, 
cause, m the case of’extension, as much os in uniting the oi]^ic and mental changes, in 
the case of fragrance, is nothing more than the sinde word which expresses our percep* 
the knowledge diat there is, without us, tion. To sec and to hear, for example, are 
something which is not our mind itself, but single words, expressive of this whole process, 
which exists, as we cannot but believe, per* the bodily as well as the mental part,*^or we 
manently, and independently of our mind, do not consider the terms as applicable, in 
and produces, accormng to its own varieties, strict philosophic propri^, to cases in which 
in relation to our corjioreal frame, at one the mere mental affection is the same, but 
time, that affection of the mind which we the corporeal part is believed by us to lie dif* 
denominate the perception of extension j at ferent,—as in sleep , or reverie, when the 
another time, tliut different affection of the castle, the fore^^^e stream, rise before us 
mind, which we denominate the perception as in reality, and we feel as if we were truly 
of fragrance. What it is, as it exists in ab- listening to voices which we love. Tiiat 
solute imlependence of our perceptions, we, we feel as if we were listening, wd feel as i/ 
who become acquainted with it only by those we saw, is our language, when, in our waking 
very pereeptions, know not, in either case; hours, we speak of these piienomena of our 
but we know it at least,—which is the only dreams,—not that we actually saw and heard; 
knowledge important fur us,—as it exists re- thus evidently showing that we comprehend, 
latively to us; that is to say, it is impossible in these terms, when used without the quali- 
for us, from the very constitution of our na- fying words, as ^ not the mental changes of 
ture, not to regard tht variety of our percep- state only, but me whole process of perceji- 
tions as occasioned by a corresponding variety tion, corporeal as well as mentoL The mere 
of causes external to our mind; though, even oiganic port of the process, however, being of 
in nuking this reference, we must still believe important only as it is followed by the men- 
our perceptions themselves to be altogether tal part, Jmd being aluoiys followed by tbe 
different and distinct from the external causes, mental wit, scarcely enters into our concep- 
whatever they may be, which have produced tion, unress in cases of this sor^ when we 
them; to be, in short, phenomena purely distinguish perception from vivid imagination, 
mentJ, and to be this equally, whether they or when the whole compound process of per 
relate to the primary or the secondary quali- ception is a subject of our philosophic inquiry, 
ties of matter; our notion of extension, in As sight, hearing, perception, involve, in a 
whatever way the Deity may have connected single word, a process both mental and cor- 
it with the presence of external things, being iroreal, so, I have no doubt, the word idea, 
as much a state of the mind itself as our no- though now confined more strictly to l^e 
tion of sweetness or sound. feeling of the mind, was long employed with 

These observations, on tbe process of sug- a more vague signification, so as sometimes 
gestion, which, in the reference to an external to mean the mental affection, sometimes the 
cause, distinguishes our perceptions from our oiganic affection, sometimes both;—in the 
simpler sensations,—and on tim real and sup- same manner as at present we speak of sight, 
posed differences of tbe primary and secondary sometimes as mental, sometimes as organic, 

f ualities of matter,—will have prepared you, sometimes ^as both. It comprehends Imth, 
tnist, for understanding better the claim when we distinguish tbe mountain or forest 
which Dr Reid has made to the honour of which we see, from the rootmtain or forest 
overthrowing what he has termed the ideal of which we dream, ^t ia mental only, when 
system of perception. It is a claim, as 1 we speak of tha pleasure of sight. It ia or- 
liave said, whic^ appears to me truly won* ganic only, when we say of an i^e, in which 
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the pesBBM of the rays of light has become other set a knowledge that is relative only; 
obstruct^ that its sight is losti or has been —as if any qualities of matter could become 
iiyured by disease. known to the mind but as they aia capable 

The consideration of this double sense of of affecting the mind with certwn firelings, wd 
the term idea, in some of the older metaphy- as relative, therefore, to die feelings which 
sical writeiB, corresponding with our present they excite. Wtet matter is, but as Ae 
double wnag of the word perception, as in- cause of those various states of mind, which 
volving both the corporeal and mental parts we denominate our sensations or perceptions, 
of the process, removes, I think, much of that it is surely impossible for us, by perception, 
apparent oonfusion which is sometimes to be to discover. The physical universe, amid 
found in their Iwiguage on the subject; whea which we are placed, mav luve innumerable 
they combine, with the term, erqiressioos qualities that have no relation to our perci- 
which can be understood only in a material pient mind,—and qualities which, if our mind 
sense, after combining with it, at other times, were endowed wiui other capacities of sen- 
expressions wMch can be understood only of sation, we might discover as readily as those 
the mind; as it is not impossible that a pe- which we know at present; but the qualities 
riod may arrive, when much of our reasoning, that have no relation to the present state of 
that involves no obscurity at present, may the mind, cannot, to the mind, in its present 
seem obscure and confused, to our successors, state, be elements of its knowledge. From 
in that career of inquiry, which, perhaps, is the very constitution of W nature, indeed, it 
yet scarcely begun; merely because they may is impossible for us not to believe that our 
have limited, with stricter propriety, to one sensations have external causes which corres- 
purt of a process, terms which we now use as pond wiUi them, and which have a perma- 
significant of a whole process. In the same nence that is independent of our transient 
manner, as we now exclude wholly from the feelings,—a permanence that enables us to 
term idea every thing organic, so* may every predict, in certain circrnnstances, the feelings 
thing organic hereafter be excluded from the which they are again to excite in our pcrci- 
term syAt ; and from the simple phrase, so pient mind; and to the union of all these per- 
fatnilior at present, that anjg ye has lost its manent external causes, in one great system, 
sight, some future phil<49^cr may be in- we give the name of the material world, 
dined to assert, that we, who now use that But tlie material world, in the sense in which 
phrase, consider the perception of vision as alone we are entitled to speak of it, is still 
in the material organ; and, if he have the to- only a name for a multitude of external causes 
lents of Dr Reid, he may even form a series of our feelings,—of causes which are recog- 
of admirable ratiocinations, in disproof of an nized by us os permanent and uniform in their 
opinion which nobody holds, and may con- nature, but are so recognized by us only be- f 
eider himself, and perhaps, too, if he be as cause, in similar circumstances, they excite 
fortunate as the author of the Inquiry into uniformly in the mind the same perceptions, 
the Human Mind, may be considered by or at least are supposed by us to be uniform; 
others, as the overthrower of a mighty system in their own nature, when the perceptions 
of metaphysical illusion. which they excite in us are uniform. It is 

according to their mode of affecting the mind. 
How truly this has been the CMe, in the then, with various sensations that we know 
supposed overthrow of the idealVystem, I them,—and not according to their absolute 
shall proceed to show in my next U^cture. nature, which it is impossible for us to know, 

—^whether we pve the name of primary or 
secondary to the qualities which affect us. 

If our sensations were different, our percep¬ 
tions of the qualities of things, which induce 
these sensations in us, would instantly have 
LECTURE XXVII. a corresponding difference. All the external 

, existences which we term matter,—and all 

OR REio's SUTFOSRD CONFUTATION OF THE the phenomena of their motion or their rest, 
IDEAL SYSTEM coNTtNUBD ; HYPOTHESIS OF —if known to US at all, are known to us on- 
THE PERIPATETICS BFXiAROiNG PERCEPTION ; ly by exciting in US, the percipients of them. 
AND OPINIONS OF VARIOUS FI111.080PHEES certain feelingsand qualities, which are not 
ON THE SAME SUBJECT. more or less directly relative to our feelings 

as sentient or percipient beings, are, therefore. 
The remarks which I offered, in my last qualities which we must be for ever incapable 
Lecture, in illustration of what have been even of divining. 

termed tbe pnm^ and secondary qualities This, and some other discussions which 
of matter, WOrit intended chiefly to obviate have of late engaged us, were in part intend- 
that false vievt .of then^ in wbicb the one set ed as preparatory to the inquiry on which we 
of these qualities is dutmpuebied, as afford- entered in the close of my Lecture,—the in- 
ing us a knpwle^ that is dyirect, and the qtiiry into the justness of the praise which 
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has been claimed and received by Or Held, 
as the oonfuter of § very absutia theory of 
perception, till then universally prevalent:—! 
uid it, indeed, the tiieoiy which he is said to , 
have confuted, had been the general belief of! 
philosophers till confuted by him, there can 
be no question that he would have had a just 
clum to be considered as one of the chief 
benefactors of the Philosophy of Mind. At 
any rate, since this glory has been ascribed to 
him, and his supposed confutation of the the¬ 
ory of perception, by little im:^s of objects 
conveyed to the mind, has been considered 
as forming one of the most im|)oitant eras in 
intellectual science, it has acquired, from ilds 
universality of mistake with respect to it, an 
interest which, from its own merits, it would 
certainly be far from possessing. 

In the philosophy of the Peripatetics, and 
ill all the dark ages of the scholastic followers 
of that system, ideas were truly cmisidered as 
little images derived from objects without; 
and, as the word idea still continued to be 
used after this original meaning had been 
abandoned, (as it continues still in all the 
works that treat of perception,) it is not 
wonderful that many of the accustomed forms 
of expression, which were retained together 
with It, should have been of a kind that, in 
their strict etymological meaning, might have 
seemed to harmonize more with the theory 
of ideas as images, which prevailed when 
these particular forms of expression originally 
became habitual, than with that of ideas as 
mere states of the mind itself; since this is 
i only what has happened with respect to in- 
t numerable other words, in the transmutations 
iof meaning which they have received dining 
%he long progress of scientific inquiry. The 
idea, in the old philosophy, had been tliat of 
which the presence immediately preceded the 
mental perception,—the (brcct external cause 
of perception ; and, accordingly, it may well 
be supposed that, when the direct cause of 
perception was believed to be not a foreign 
phantasm but a peculiar affection of the sen- 
sorial oigan, that word which had formerly 
been applied to the supposed object would 
still imply some reference to the organic state, 
which WHS believed to supply the place of the 
shadowy film, or phantasm, in being, what it 
had been supposed to be, the immediate an¬ 
tecedent of perception. Idea, in short, in 
the old writers, like the synonymous word 
perception at present, was expressive not of 
one part of a process, but of two parts of it. 
It included, with a certain vague coraprehen. 
siveness, the organic change as well as the 
mental,—^in the same way as perception now 
implies a certain change produced in our or¬ 
gans of sense, and a consequent change in the 
state of the mind; and hence it is surely not 
very astonishing, that, while many expressions 
are found in the works of these older writers, 
which, in treating of ideas, hare a reference 


to the mental part of the process of percep¬ 
tion, other ei^ressions are occasionally em- 
plo}^ which relate only to the material part 
of the proceaa,—atnee both parts of the pro¬ 
cess, as I have said, were, to a certain degree, 
denoted by that single word. All this might 
very nattily take pkee, though nothing 
more were meant to be expressed by it than 
these two parts the process,—the organic 
change, wlwtever it might be, and the subse- 
quent mental change,—^withmit the necessary 
intervention of something distinct from both, 
suth as Dr Reid supposes to have been meant 
by the term Idea. 

It is this application, to the bodily part of 
the process, of expresrions, which he con- 
sidennl as intended to be applied to the 
mental part of perception, that has some¬ 
times misled him in the views which he has 
given of the opinions of former philosophers. 
But still more frequently has he been misled, 
by understanding in a litenl sense phrases 
which were intended in a inetaphoricBl sense, 
and which seem so obviously metaphorical 
that it is truly difficult to account for the 
misapprehension. Indeed, the same meta¬ 
phors, on the mere use of which Dr Reid 
founds so much, continue still to be used in 
the same roannw as before ho wrote. We 
speak of impremmilh on the mind—of ideas 
bright or obscure, permanent or fading—of 
senses that are the inlets to otir knowledge 
of external things—and of memory in which 
this knowledge is stored—precisely as the 
writers and speakers before us used these 
phrases; without meaning any thing more 
than that certain organic changes, nt>cessary 
to perception, are produced by external ob¬ 
jects,—and that certain feelings, similar to 
those originally excited in this manner, are 
aftenvords renewed, with more or less per¬ 
manence and vivacity, without the recurrence 
of the ubjeep that originally produced them ; 
—and to uTangc all the moods and figures of 
logic in c«fiitation of mere metaphors, siuih 
as I cannot but think the imagee in the mind 
to have been, which Dr Reid so powerfully 
assailed, seems an undertaking not very differ¬ 
ent from that of exposing, syllogisticaily and 
seriously, all the follies of Grecian paganism 
os a system of theologieal belief, in the hope 
of converting some unfortunate poetaster or 
poet, who still talks, in his rhymings to his 
mistress, of Cupid and the Graces. 

There is, however, one very important 
pi^ical inference to be drawn from this 
misapprehension—the necessity of avoiding, 
as much as possible, in philosophic disqui¬ 
sition, the language of metaphor, especially 
when the precise meaning has not before 
been pointed out, so as to render any mis¬ 
conception of the intended meaning, when a 
metaphor is used, as ncyrly impossible as the 
condition of our^tellectud nature will allow. 
In calculating the possibility of |his future 
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Okuconoeftion, we ritoold never eetiinate our 
own perqpicuiQr very highly; for there is al¬ 
ways in man a redundant facility of mistake, 
b^ond our most Ubetal allowance. Aa has 
been truly «ud,— 

" The difltonoe h a« mat between 
Itte optia feeing, m tno ol|ieeti seen ;'** 

and, unfortunately, it is the object only which 
is in our .power. The fallible optics that are 
to view it, are beyond our control; and what¬ 
ever opinion, therefore, the most cautious phi¬ 
losopher may assert, he ought never to flatter 
himself With the absolute certainty that, in the 
course of a few years, he may not be exhibit¬ 
ed and confuted, as the assertor of a doctrine, 
not merely different from that which he has 
professed, but exactly opposite to it 

The tnie nature of the opinions really held 
by pliilosophcrs is, however, to be determined 
by reference to their works. To this, then, 
let us proceed. 

The language of Mr Locke,—to begin with 
one of the most eminent of these,—is unfor¬ 
tunately so very figurative, when he speaks 
of the intellectual phenomena, (though I have 
no doubt that he woul d hav e avoided these 
figures if he could hav^HlR’iescen the possi¬ 
bility of their being intcipreted literally,) that 
it is not easy to show, by any single quota¬ 
tion, how very different his opinions as to 
creeption were, from those wliich Dr Reid 
us n'prcsented them to be. The great ques¬ 
tion is, whether he believed the existence of 
ideas as things in the mind, separate from 
perception, and intermediate between the 
organic affection, whatever it might be, and 
the mental affection; or whether the idea 
and the perception were considered by him 
as the same. “ In the perception of external 
objects,” says Dr lleid, “ all l^guagcs dis¬ 
tinguish three things,—the mii^ that per¬ 
ceives,—^the operation of that ininL which is 
called perception,—end the object perceived. 
Philosophers have introduced a fourth diing 
in this process, which they call the idea of 
riie object,"! It is the merit of showing the 
nullity of tliis supposed fourth tiling which 
Dr I^d claims, and which has been granted 
to him without examination. The perception 
itself, as a state of the mind, or, as he chooses 
to mil it, an operation of the mind, he admits, 
and he admits also the organic change which 

i ireccdes it Did Mr Locke then contend 
or any thing more, for that fourth thing, 
the idea, distinct from the perception,—over 
which Dr Reid supposes himself to have 
triumphed ? That he did not contend for any 
thing more, nor conceive the idea to be any 


thing different from the perception itaelf, {g 
sufficiently apparent from innumerable passor 
ges both of his Essay itself, and of his ad¬ 
mirable defence of the great doctrines of his 
Essay, in his controversy with Bishop StiL 
lingfleet He repeatedly states, that he uses 
the wend idea as synonymous with conception 
or notion, in the common use of those terms; 
his onl^ reason for preferring it to notion, 
(whidi assuredly Dr Keid could not suppose 
to mean any thing distinct from the mind,} 
being, that the term notion seems to him 
better limited to a particular class of ideas, 
those which he technically terms mixed 
modes. That ideas are not different from 
perceptions is clearly expressed by him. 
“ To ask at what time a man has first any 
ideas,” he says, “ is to ask when he begins 
to perceive; having .ideas and perception 
being the same thing.”* If he speaks of 
our senses as the imets to our ideas, the 
metaphor is surely a very obvious one; or, 
if any one will still contend, that what is 
said metaphorically must have been intended 
really, it must be remembered, that he uses 
precisely the same metaphor in cases in 
which the real application of it is absolutely 
impossible; as, for example, with respect to 
our pereeptions or sensations, and that, if we 
are to understand, from his use of such me¬ 
taphors, that he believed the ideas, thus in- 
trodueed, to be distinct from the mind, we 
must understand, in like manner, that he be¬ 
lieved our sensations and perceptions, intro¬ 
duced in like manner, to be also things self- 
existing, and capable of being admitted, at I 
certain inlets, into the mind as their recipi-l 
ent. “ Our senses, conversant about partw 
cular sensible objects, do convey,” he 8ay4 
“ into the mind, several distinct perceptions 
of things, uncording to those various ways 
wherein those objects do affect them.”f 
“ The senses are avenues provided by nature 
for the reception of sensations. I cannot 
but think that these, and the similar passages 
that occur in the Essay, ought, of themselves, 
to have convinced Dr Reid, that he who 
thus spoke of perceptiom conveyed into the 
nind, and of avenues provided for the recep- 
ion of eensations, might also, when he spoke 
of the conveyance of ideas into the mind, 
and of avenues for the reception of ideas, 
have meant nothing more than the simple 
external origin of those notions, or concep¬ 
tions, or feelings, or affections of mind, to 
which he gave the name of ideas; especially 
when there is not a single aigument in his 
Essay, or in any of his worits, that is founded 
on tile substantial reality of our ideas, as se¬ 
parate and distmet things in tiie mind. I 
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thafi refer only to one additional paaaage, 
wluch I puipoeelr aelect, becanse it)«, at Uw 
aame time, v&j mil the particular fimres 
that have misled Dr Reid, and ahowa, there¬ 
fore, what the true meaning of Ae author 
was, at the time at which he used these 
dgures. 

‘ The other way of retention, is the power 
to revive again in our minds those ideas, 
which, after imprinting, have dieoppeared, or 
have been, as it were, laid aside out of sight; 
and thus we do, when we conceive heat or 
light, yellow or sweet, the object being re¬ 
moved. This is memory, which is, as it 
were, the store-house of our ideas. For, the 
narrow mind of man not being capable of 
having many ideas under view and consider¬ 
ation at once, it was necessary to have a re¬ 
pository to lay up these ideas, which at ano¬ 
ther time it might have use of. But our 
ideas being nothing but actual perceptions in 
the mind, which cease to be any thing when 
there is no perception of them, this laying up 
of our ideas in the repository of the memory 
signifies no more but tliis, that the mind has 

f a power in many cases to revive perceptions 
wnich it has once had, with this additional 
{tcrception annexed to them, that it has had 
them before. And in this sense it is, that 
our ideas are said to be in our memories, 
when indeed they ore actually nowhere, but 
only there is an ability in the mind, when it 
will, to revive them again, and, as it were, 
paint them anew on itself, though some with 
more, some with less difficulty; some more 
lively, and others more obscurely.*'* 

The doctrine of this truly eminent philoso- 
pher, therefore, is, that the presence of the 
external object, and the consequent organic 
change, arc followtid by an idea, “ which is 
nothing but the actual perception and that 
the laying up of these ideas in the memory 
signifies nothing more, than that the mind 
has, in many cases, a power to revive percep¬ 
tions which it has once had. All this, I con¬ 
ceive, is the very doctrine of Dr llcid on the 
subject; and to have confuted Mr Locke, 
therefore, if it lud been possible for him, 
must have been a very unfortunate confuta¬ 
tion, ns it would have been also to have con¬ 
futed os completely the very opinions on the 
subject which he was disposed himself to 
maintain. 

I may now proceed furtlier hack, to ano¬ 
ther pliilosopher of great eminence, whose 
name, unfortunately for its reputation, is as¬ 
sociated more with his political and religious 
errors, than with his analytical investigations 
of the nature of the phenomena of thought. 
The author to whom I allude is ilobbes, 


witboot aS qAestlNt tffieof tile uMiet acute iii- 
tellectual inqulien of the counb^ uid age in 
wfaieh he lived. As the physiology ot the 
mind, in Britain st Unat, seemed at dwt time 
to be almost a new smence, he was very go- 
nendly complimented by his contempomry 
poets, as die discovermr of a new land. Some 
very beaudful Ladnvetses, addressed to him, 
I quoted to you in a fonuer lectiue, in which 
it was said, on occasion of hie work oii Hu¬ 
man Nature, diat the mind, which had before 
known all things, was now, for the first dme, 
made known to itself,— 

Omnls hsotenut 

Quw none potuit, nota Jam primum Mt libi i” 

and in which he ivaS said, in rcvcalii^ the 
mind, to have performed a work, next in di¬ 
vinity to that of creating it i 

“ Divinum eat opus 

Auimum ereore, proxlinum huic ostendere.” 

By Cowley, who styles him '* the disco¬ 
verer of die golden lanos of new philosophy," 

! he is compared to Columbus, with this dif- 
j ference, tW the world, which that great na¬ 
vigator found, was left by him rude and ne¬ 
glected, to thcM^ure of future industry; 
while that whiclTTfobbes discovered might 
be said to have been at once explored by him 
and civilized. The eloquence of his strong 
and perspicuous style, I may remark by the 
I way, seems to have met with equal commen- 
i dution, from his poetical panegyrists, with 
whom, certainly not from the excellence of 
his own verses, he appears to have bi cii in 
singular favour. His ^le is thus described, 
in some verses of Sheffield, Duke of Buck- 
j ingham; 

*' Clcsriy benuMful trsnepsrent skin, 

Which n#cr hides the blood, yet holds it in ) 

Like a'vicious itieani it ever ran, 

As umimn as woman, tnit as itroug as man.”* 

The opinions of Hobbes, on the subject 
which wc are considering, are stated at lengtli, 
in that part of his Elements of Philosopliy 
which he has entitled Physica ; and, far fiom 
justifying Dr Keid’s assertion, with respect 
to the general ideal system of philosophers, 
may be considered in this important respect, 
as far, at least, as relates to tiie unity of the 
idea and the perception itself, as similar to 
his own. Sensation or {lerception he traces 
to the impulse of external objects, producing 
a motion along the nerves towards the, brain, 
and a consequent reaction outtiurds, which 
he seems to think, very falsely indeed, may 
account for the reference to the object as ex- 
temal. This hypothesis, however, is of no 
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coneeqaeiKse. The only important point, in 
reference to the supposed universaiitv of the 
system of idetu, is whether this philosopher 
of another age asserted the existence of ideas 
as intermediate things, distinct from the mere 
perception; and on this subject he is as ex> 
plicit as Dr Reid himself could be. The 
idea, or phantasma, as he terms it, is the 
vciy perception or actus sentiendi, “ Phan¬ 
tasma enim est sentiendi actus; neque differt 
a sensione aliter quam Jlcri difert a factum 
esse,"* Tlic same doctrine, and I may add 
also, the same expression of the unity of 
the actus sentiendi and the phantasma, are 
to be found in various other parts of his 
works. 

I may, however, proceed still further bock, 
to an author of yet wider and more varied 
genius, one of those extraordinary men whom 
Nature gives to the world for her migiitiest 
purposes, when she wishes to change the as¬ 
pect, not of a single science merely, but of all 
that can be knoam by man ; that illustrious 
rebel, who, in overthrowing the authority of 
Aristotle, seemed to have ucquiicd, as it were 
by right of conquest, a sway in philosophy 
os absolute, though not so lasting, as that of 
the Grecian despot. “ Time," says one of 
the most eloquent of hiseguntrymen, “ has 
destroyed the opinions (f^a^s Cartes. But 
his glory subsists still, lie appears like one 
of those dethroned monorchs, who, on the 
very ruins of their empire, still seem born for 
the sovereignty of mankind, "f 

On the opinions of Des Cartes, with re¬ 
spect to perception, Dr Held has dwelt at 
great length, and has not merely represented 
him os joining in that belief of ideas, distinct 
from jierception, which he represents ns the 
universal belief of philosophers, but has even 
expressed astonishment, that ^ Des Cartes, 
whose general opinions might T^ve led him 
to a different conclusion, shoun yet have 
joined in the common one. “ \ie system 
of Des Cartes,” he says, “ is with^reat jK'r- 
spieuity and acuteness explained by himself, 
in his writings, which ought to be consulted 
by those who would understand it."^ He 
probably was not aware, when he wrote these 
few lines, how important was the reference 
which he made, especially to those whom he 
wm addressing; since the more they studied 
the view which he has given of the opinions 
of Des Cartes, the more necessary would it 
become for them to consult the original au¬ 
thor. 

« It is to be observed," he says, “ that 
Des Cortes rejected a port only of the an¬ 
cient theory concerning the perception of 
external objects by the senses, and that he 


adopted the odier port. That theory may 
be divided into two parts,—the first, that 
images, species, or fonns of external objects, 
come from the object, and enter by the 
avenues of the senses to the mind; the se¬ 
cond part is, that the external object itself is 
not perceived, but only the species or image 
of it in the mind. The first part Des Cartes 
and his followers rejected, and refuted by 
solid arguments; but the second part, neither 
he nor his followers have thought of calling 
in question; being persuaded that it is only a 
representative image, in the mind, of the ex¬ 
ternal object that we perceive, and not the 
object itself. And this image, which the 
Peripatetics called a species, he calls an idea, 
changing the name only, while he admits the 
thing.”*—“ Des Cartes, according to the 
spirit of his own philosophy, ought to have 
doubted of both parts of the Peripatetic hy¬ 
pothesis, or to have given his reasons, why 
he adopted one part, as well as why he re¬ 
jected the other part; especially since the uiu 
leanied, who have the faculty of perceiving 
objects by their senses, in no less perfection 
than philosophers, imd should therifore know, 
ns well us they, what it is they perceive, have 
been unanimous in this, that the objects tlu-y 
perceive are not ideas in their own minds, 
but things external. It might have been 
expected, tluit a philosopher, who was so 
cautions as nut to take his own existence 
for granted, without proof, would not have 
taken it for granted, without proof, that 
every tiling lie perceived was only ideas in 
his own miiid.’'f 

All this might certainly have been expect- i 
ed, as Dr Reid says, if the truth had iiuu 
been, that the opinions of Des Cartes are 
precisely opposite to the representation which 
he has given of them,—that, far from be¬ 
lieving in the existence of images of external 
objects, as the immediate causes or antece¬ 
dents of perception, he strenuously contends 
against them. The presence of the external 
body,—the organic change, which he con¬ 
ceives to be u sort of motion of the small 
fibrils of the nerves and brain,—and the af¬ 
fection of the mind, which he expressly as¬ 
serts to have no resemblance whatever to the 
motion that gave occasion to it,—these are 
all which he conceives to constitute the pro¬ 
cess of perception, without any idea, as a 
thing distinct,—a fourth thing intervening be¬ 
tween the organic and the mental change. 
And this process is exactly the process which 
Dr Reid himself supposes, with this only 
difference,—an unimportant one for the pre¬ 
sent argument,—that Dr Reid, though he ad¬ 
mits some intervening organic change, docs 
not state, positively, what he conceives to 
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be its nature, while the French philoso¬ 
pher supposes it to consist in a modon of 
the nervous fibrils. The doctrine of Des 
Cartes is to be found, vei;jr fully stated, in 
his Prindpia PhUoaophia, in his Dioptrics, 
and in many passages of his small contro¬ 
versial works. He not merely rejects the 
Peripatetic notion of images or shadowy 
films, the resemblances of external things, 
received by the senses,—contending, that 
mere organic affection—the motion of the 
nervous fibrils—is sufficient, without any 
such images, “ diversos motus tenuium un- 
iuscujusque nervi capillamentorum sufficere 
ad diversos sensus producendumand prov¬ 
ing this by a very apposite cose, to whim he 
frequently recurs, of a blind man determining 
the dimensions of bodies by comprehending 
them within two crpssed sticks,—in which 
case, he says, it cannot be supposed that the 
sticks transmit, tlirough themselves, any ima¬ 
ges of the body; but he even nrpceeds to ac¬ 
count for the common prejudi^with respect 
to the use of images in perception, ascribing 
it to the well-known effect of pictures in ex¬ 
citing notions of the objects pictured. " Such 
is the nature of die mind,” he say^ “ that, 
by its very constitudon, when certain bodily 
motions take place, certain tiioughts imme¬ 
diately arise, that have no resemblanise what¬ 
ever, as images, to the motions in conse¬ 
quence of which they arise. The thoughts 
which words, written or spoken, excite, have 
surely no resemblance to the words them¬ 
selves. A slight change in the motion of a 
pen may produce, in the reader, affections of 
. mind the most opposite; nor is it any reply 
Uo this to say, that the characters traced by 
^he i>en are only occasions that excite the 
mind itself to form opposite images,—for the 
case is equally striking when no such image 
can be formed, and the feeling is the imme¬ 
diate result of the application of the external 
body. When a sword has pierced any part, 
is not the feeling excited os different alto¬ 
gether from the mere motion of the sword, 
os colour, or sound, or smell, or taste; and 
since wu arc sure, in the case of the mere 
piun from the sword, that no image of the 
sword is necessary, ought we not to extend 
the same inference, by analogy, to all the 
other affections of our senses, and to believe 
these also to depend, not on any images, or 
things transmitted to the brain, but on the 
mere constitution of our nature, by which 
certain thoughts are made to arise in conse¬ 
quence of certain corporeal motions ?” The 
passage is long, indeed, but it is so clear, and 
so decisive, as to the misrepresentation by 
Dr Keid of the opinion which he strangely 
considered himself as confuting, that I cannot 
refrain from quoting the original, that you 
may judge for yourselves, of the real meaning, 
which a translation might be supposed to have 
erred in conveying. 


Probatur deinde, talem esse nostne mentis 
natunun, at ex eo solo quod quidam motus in 
corpore fiant ad quashbM cogitationes, nuUam 
istorum rootuum imaginem referentos, possit 
impelli; et speciatim ad i^ confuMs, qusa 
sensus, sive sensationes dicuntur. Nam vi- 
demus, verba, sive ore prolata sive tantum 
scripts, quBsIibet in animis nostris cogitationes 
et commotiones excitare. In eadem charts, 
cum eodem calamo et atiamento, si tantum 
calami extremitas certo modo supra chaitam 
ducatur, literas acarabit, qute cogitationes 
pradiorum, tempestattun, furiarum, affectus- 
que indignationis et tristitim in lectorum ani¬ 
mis concitabunt; si veto alio modo fere simili 
calamus inoreatur, cogitationes valde diversas, 
tranquillitatis, pads, amoenitatis, affectusque 
plane contraries amoris et Imtitiae efficict. 
Respondebitnr fortasse, scripturam vel lo- 
queiam nuUos affectus, nullasque renim a sc 
diversarum imaginationes immediate in mente 
excitare, sed tanturamodo diversas intelleo- 
tiones; quorum deinde occasione anima ipsa 
variorum return imagines in sc effiirniat. 
Quid auteiu dicetur de sensu doloris ct titil- 
ktionis ? Gladius corpori oostro adinovetur; 
iUud Bcindit; ex hoc solo sequitur dolor; qui 
sane non minus diversus est (i gladii, vel cor¬ 
poris quod scii>^kfc'‘r locali motu, quom color, 
vel sonus, vel obm^el sapor. Atque ideo 
cum clare videamus, doloris sensum iu nobis 
excitari ub eo solo, quod aliqine corporis nos- 
tri partes contacts alicuius alterius corporis 
loculiter moveantur, concludcre licet^ mentem 
nostram cose talu) natune, ut, ab aliquibus 
etiam motibus locolibus, omnium aliorum 
sensuum affcctiones pati possit. 

Pneterea non deprehendimtis ullam dif- 
ferentiam inter nervo^ ex qua lircat judicarc, 
aliiid quid per unos, quam alios, ab organis 
sensuum ext^orum ad cerebrum pervenire, 
vel omniuo^uidquam eo pervenire prmter 
ipsorum nqvorum motum l^lem.”* 

It is twreely possible to express more 
strongly, w Ulustrate more clearly, an opinion 
so exactly the reverse of that doctrine of per¬ 
ception, by the medium of representative 
ideas or images, ascribed by Dr Reid to its 
illustrious author. It would not be more 
unjust, ever after all his laborious writings 
on the subject, to rank the sujiposed confiiter 
of the ideal system, us himself one of its 
most strenuous champions, than to make 
this charge against Des Cartes, and to say 
of him, in Dr Reid’s words, that “ the image 
which the Peripatetics called a species, be 
calls an idea, changing the name only,,while 
he admits the thing.‘’f 

To these authors, whose opinions, on the 
subject of perception, Dr Reid has miscoii- 
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ceived, I in^ add oaei whom even he him- 
•elf allows to have sh^en off the ideal ays* 
teni, and to have considered the idea and the 
perc^tion, as not distinct, but the same, a 
modmcation of the mind, and nothing more. 
1 idlude to the celebrated Jansenkt writer, 
Amauld, who maintains this doctrine as ex¬ 
pressly us Dr Reid himself, and makes it the 
foundation of his aigument in his controversy 
with Mjdlebranche. But, if I were to quote 
to you every less important writer, who dis¬ 
believed the reality of ideas or images, as 
things existing separately and independently, 
I might quote to you almost every writer, 
British and foreign, who, for the last century, 
and for many years preceding it, has treated 
of the mind. The narrow limits of a Lecture 
have forced me to coniine my notice to the 
most illustrious. 

Of all evidence, however, with respect to 
the prevalenee of opinions, the most decisive 
is that whidi is found, not in treatises read 
only by a few, but in the popular elementary 
works of science of the time, the general 
text-books of schools and colleges. I shall 
conclude this long discussion, therefore, with 
short quotations from two of the most distin¬ 
guished and (ropolar authors, of this very use¬ 
ful class. 

The first is from thetflftb or rather the 
pneumatology of Le Clerc, the friend of 
Locke. In hia chapter on the nature of 
ideas, he gives the history of the opinions of 
philosophers on this subject, and states mnong 
them the very doctrine which is most forcibly 
and accurately opposed to the ideal ^tem of 
perception. “ Others," be says, “ hold that 
ideas and the perception of ideas are absolute¬ 
ly the same in themselves, and differ merely 
in our relative applications of them ; that same 
feeling of the minil, which is teamed an idea, 
in reference to the object w^di the mind 
roniiiders, is termed a perccpti\>, when we 
speak of it relatively to the pereij^nt mind; 
but it is only of one modification <Athe mind 
that we spak, in both cases." According 
to these philosophers, therefore, there are, in 
strictness of language, no ideas distinct from 
the mind itself. " Alii putant ideas et per- 
ceptiones idearum eaadein esse, licet relatio. 
nibus ditferant. Idea, uti cement, proprie ad 
objectum refertur, quod mens considerat 
perceptio, ver.'t, ad ineiitem ipsam qum per- 
ripit; set! duplex ilia relatio ad unam modi- 
ficotionem mentis pertinet. Itaque secundum 
hoscc philosnphos, nulke sunt, propria loquen- 
do, idem 4 meate nostra distinette,”* What 
is it, I may ask, which Dr Reid considers 
himself as ^ing added to this very phiioso- 
phtc view of perception? and, if he added 
nothing, it is surely too much to ascribe to 


him the merit of detecting errors, the counter 
statement to which had long formed a part of 
the elementary works of the schools. 

In addition to these quotations,—the num¬ 
ber of which may perhaps already hare pro¬ 
duced et least as much weariness as convic¬ 
tion,—I shall content myself with a single 
paragraph, from a work of De Crousaz, the 
author, not of one merely, but of many very 
popular elementary works of logic, and un¬ 
questionably one (ff the most acute thinkers 
of his time. His works abound with many 
sagacious remarks on the sources of the pre¬ 
judice involved in that ideal system, which 
Dr Reid conceived himself the first to have 
overthrown; and he states, in the strongest 
language, that our ideas are nothing more 
than states or affections of our mind itself. 

C^itandi modi—qujbus cogitatio nostra 
modificatur, quos induit alios post alios, suf- 
ficiunt, ut per cos ad rerum cognitiunem 
veniat; nee wnt fingendse idetB, ab illis modi- 
ficationibuslRversa!."* I may remark, by 
the way, that precisely the same distinction 
of sensations and perceptions, on which Dr 
Reid founds so much, is stated and enforced 
in the different works of this ingenious writer. 
Indeed so very similar are his opinions, that 
if he had liv^ after Dr Reid, and had in¬ 
tended to give a view of that very system of 
perception which we have been examining, 1 
dft not think that he could have varied in 
the slightest respect from that view of the 
process which he has given in his own origi¬ 
nal writings. j 

It appears, then, that, so far is Dr Reid J 
from having the merit of confuting the uni- J 
versal, or even general illusion of phiioso-# 
phers, with respect to ideas in the mind, as* 
'mages or separate things, distinct from the 
perception itself, that his o\vn opinions as to 
perception, on this point at least, are precise¬ 
ly the same as those which generally prevail¬ 
ed before. From the time of the decay of 
the Peripatetic Philosophy, the process of 
perception was generally considered as invol¬ 
ving nothing more than the presence of an 
external object, an organic change or series of 
changes, and an affection of the mind imme¬ 
diately subsequent, without the intervention 
of any idea as a fourth separate thing between 
the organic and the mental affection. 1 have 
no doubt that, with the exception of Berkeley 
and Mallebranche, who had peculiar and very 
erroneous notions on the subject, all the phi¬ 
losophers, whom Dr Reid considered himself 
as opposing, would, if they had been ques¬ 
tioned by him, have admitted, before they 
heard a single uigument on his part, that 
their opinions, with respect to ideas, were 
precisely the some as his own; and what then 


• Clnici Pamimatokiabt, wwt i. cop. r. subsoot. 10. 


• Tmtamen Novum Metaphysicum, sect, xsxvii. 
rott/inpr, nr.i. 
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would have remained ibr him to eoaftite? 
He migfat, indeed, still lave mi^ it was 
absurd, in those who coandoed pereeptioa 
as a mere state m modificaticm of the miml, 
to speak of ideas in their mind; but the vmy 
lai^fuafre, used by him this purpose, would 
probably have contained some metqrhor as 
little philosophic. We must still allow men 
to speak of ideas in their mind, if they will 
only consent to believe that the ideas are tru¬ 
ly the mind itself variously affected; as we 
must still allow men to talk of the rising and 
setting of the sun, if they will only admit that 
the motion which produces those appearances 
is not in that majesric and tranquil orb, but 
in our little globe of earth, which, carrying 
along with it, in its daily revolution, all our 
busy wisdom, and still busier folly, is itself as 
restless as its restless inhabitants. 

That a mind, so vigorous as that of Dr 
Beid, should have been capable of tbe series 
of misconceptions which we have traced, may 
seem wondei'ful, and truly is so; and equally, 
or rather still more wonderful, is tbe genetld 

( admissionof his merit in this rcs]H!ct. I trust 
it will impress you with one important lesscnq 
—^wbieb could not be taught more forcibly, 
than by the errors of so great a mind,—^that 
it will always be necessary for you to consult 
the opinions of authors,—^when their opinions 
are of sufficient importance to deserve to be 
iccurstelv studied,—in their own works, and 
tot in the w'orks of those who profess to 
pve a faithful account of them. From my 
}wn experience, 1 can most truly assure you, 
Ihut there is scai'cely an instants in which, 
Bn examining the works of those authors 
\hom it is the custom more to cite than to 
ad, I have foiuid the view which I had 
received of them to be faithfuL There is 
usually something more or something less, 
which modifies the general result; some 
mere conjecture represented as an absolute 
affirmation, or some limited affirmation ex¬ 
tended to analogous cases, which it was not 
meant to comprehend. And, by the various 
additions or subtractions, thus made, in pass¬ 
ing from mind to mind, so much of tile 
spirit of the original doctrine is lost, that it 
may, in some cases, be considered as having 
matk a fortunate escape, if it be not at last 
represented as directly opposite to what it is. 
It is like those engraved portraits of the emi¬ 
nent men of former ages, the cities of mere 
copies, from which every new artist, in the 
succession, has taken something, or to which 
he has added something, till not a lineament 
remains the same. If we are truly desirous 
of a faithful likeness, we must have recourse 
once more to the original painting. 


LECTURE XXVni. 

ON on KBro’i sirmisEn pbooi* or a matsual 

WOBIJB— on vmott —AND ANALY8U QT TBS 

rSKUNas ASCBUUBD TO IT. 

In my Leeture of yesterday, Oentleinen, 
we were engapd in oimsideriiy the giounds 
of Dr Reid’s ckim to the honour of detecting 
and exposing the fallacy of the hypothesis m 
ideas, as images, or things, in the mind, dis¬ 
tinct from the mind itself,—a claim which, 
though made by one who has many other in¬ 
dubitable titles to our respect and gratitude, 
we found, in this particular instance, to be in¬ 
admissible. 

It appeared, on an examination of the ori¬ 
ginal works of the eminent philosophers who 
preceded him for more than a century, end 
even of the common elementary treatises of 
the schools, that, though, after the Peripatetic 
hypothesis of species nsd been universally or 
generally abanwned, the language of that hy¬ 
pothesis continued to suMsit metaphorically, 
—as it continues with equal force at this mo¬ 
ment,—it was only metaphorically that it did 
thus continue ; _Mjd that when Dr Reid, 
therefore, concclfSSS^m proving ideas not 
to be self-existing things, sqmrute and dis¬ 
tinct from the percipient mind itself,—that 
he was confuting what every body believed, 
he merely assumed as real what was intend¬ 
ed as metaphorical, and overthrew opinions 
which the authors, to whom he ascribes them, 
would themselves have been equally eager to 
overthrow. But there is yet another point, 
connected with the theory of perception, on 
which he is believed to have made an im¬ 
portant addition to our metaphysical know¬ 
ledge. I allm^ to his supposed proof of the 
existence of^matcrial world. In this, too, 
we shall finjU that he has truly added nothing 
to our fonr^ knowledge; that he has left us, 
in short, our belief aa originally felt by us, 
but has not supplied us with the slightest 
evidence in addition to the force of thid ori¬ 
ginal belief itself, nor (pven wy additional 
strength to that very belief, which before was 
confessedly irresistible. 

The confutation of the scepticism on this 
subject, it is evident, may be attempted in 
two ways; by showing the arguments urged 
by the sceptic to be logically false, or by 
opposing to them the belief itself, as of evi¬ 
dence either directly intuitive, or the result, 
at least, of other intuitions, and early’and 
univers^ associations and inferences, so irre¬ 
sistible after the first acquisitions of infancy, 
os to have then all the force of intuition it¬ 
self. As long as Dr Reid confines himself 
to the latter of these pluas, he proceeds on 
safe ground; bu# his footing is not so fimi 
when he assails the mere logic of the sceptic; 
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for the ecentioJi eipment, ae a oiere phy of 
rcawming, <» no reply. It i» vain hr 
him to say^ that the ao^cism proceeding, ae 
he thinks, <^n the belief of ideas in the mind, 
as t^e dirak otgeets of perception, must M 
adth these'ideas; for, though the scepticism 
may be cmisistent with the belief of ideas as 
sepamte etistences in the mind, it does not 
depend, in the slightest degree^ on their ex¬ 
istence or non-existence. We have only to 
jdhBnge the term ideag into the synonymous 
Imrese ajjictions or states of the mtn^ and 
the scepticism, if not stronger, is at least in 
strength exactly what it was before. In the 
one cose the sceptic will say, that we are sen¬ 
sible oS ideas only, not of external objects, 
which may have no resemblance to our ideas; 
in the otner case, that perception is but a 
state of the mind as much as any of our other 
feelings, mid that we are conscious only of 
this, and other states or affections of our 
mind, wluch have variously succeeded each 
other, and not of extern^ objects, which 
themselves can be no parts of that train of 
mental consciousness. Whatever weight 
there may be in the fonner of Uiese sceptical 
theories, exists, I ihay say, even with greater 
force, because with greater simplicity, in the 
second •, and the task, therefore, of proving 
by Ic^c, if logical pnVlfii^ere requisite for 
our belief, the existence of a material world, 
would remain as laborious as before, after the 
fullest confutation of the systems which mif^it 
suppose perception to be carried on by the 
medium of httle images of bodies in the 
mind. 

So far, indeed, would the confutation of 
this hniothesis as to perception, even if Dr 
Reid bad truly overthrown it, be from les¬ 
sening the force of the scepticism os to the 
existence of matter, that, of t^o sceptics, one 
believing every thing with ivpnct to ideas 
which Dr Reid supposed hi\^lf to have 
confuted, and the other bellevi^ideas to be 
mere states of his mind, tlier^can be no 
question that the former would be the more 
easy to be overcome, since his beUef would 
already involve the existmice of something so- 
parute from the mind} while the other might 
maintiun, that all of which he was consdous, 
was the mere series of affections of his mm 
mind, and that beyond rius consciousness he 
could know nothing. 

Agmnst the argument of one, w^o founds 
his very argument on his consciousness mere¬ 
ly, and professes to have no knowledge either 
of little images, or of any thing else beyond 
his eonsciousnesB, it would be as idle to urge, 
that ideas are not little images in the mind, 
as it would have been fur a Cartesian to at¬ 
tempt to confute the Newtonian mtem of 
attraction, Ity « denial of the Ptolemaic 
e[diereB. l 

All that remains, then, tmsuppty the place 
of logical demonstratkm, which would be 


needleM where the belief is as atnmg M that 
of danumstrarion itself, is the paiamoaht frfree 
of this universal end irresistible belief; and 
there is no fear that this can be weened 
by any argument, or be less felt by him who 
denies it Uian by him who asserts it. We 
are conscious, indeed, only of the feelii^ 
that are the momentary states of our own 
mind; but some of these it is absolutely 
impossible for us not to ascribe to causes 
that are external, and independent of us; 
and the belief of a system of external things 
is one of these very states of the mind which 
itself forms, and will ever form, a part of the 
tnun of our consciousness. This Mr Hume 
himself, the great sceptic w'hom Dr Reid 
opposes, admits as readily as Dr Reid him¬ 
self :—“ A Copernican or Ptolemaic, who 
supports each his di&rent system of astrono¬ 
my, may hope to produce a conviction which 
will remain constant and durable with his 
audience. A Stoic or Epicurean displays 

E rinciples which may not only be durable, 
ut which have an effect on conduct and be- ' 
haviour. But a Pyrrhonian cannot expect p , 
that hia philosophy will have any constant "I 
influence on the mind; or, if it had, that its r 
influence would be beneficial to society. On 
the contrary, he must acknowledge, if he will 
acknowledge any thing, that all human life] 
must perish were his principles universally/ 
and steadily to prevail. All discourse, alV 
action would immediately cease ; and merj 
remain in a total lethaigy, till the necessities 
of nature, unsatisfied, put an end to thcii| 
miserable existence. It is true, so fatal ui 
event is very little to be dreaded. Nati 
is always too strong for principle; and, thoug 
a Pyrrhonian may throw himself, or oth 
into a momentary amazement and confusion 
by his profound reasonings, the first and most 
trivial event in life will put to flight all his 
doubts and scruples, and leave him the same, 
in eveiy point of action and speculation, witli 
the philosophers of every other sect, or with 
those who never concerned themselves in any 
philosophical researches. When he awakes 
from hiB dream, he will be the first to join in 
the laugh against himself.’’* In what respect 
does this differ from the language of Dr lleid 
himselfr when he says that ** the belief of a 
material worid is older, and of more authori¬ 
ty, than any principles of philosophy. It de¬ 
clines the tribunal of reason, and laughs at all 
the artilleiy of the logician.”f Surely, if it 
decline the tribunal ^ reason, it is not by 
reasoning that it is to be supported,—even 
though the reasoner should nave the great 
talents which Dr Reid unquestionably pos¬ 
sessed. 


In^liycononniiig Humsn Undentanding, 
t Inquiry into the Humm Mind, dec. Chap. v. Sect. 7 
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, TheMC^WHi dif Orthodox {^lilOMniitf 
m tk Bold'o Bdioid thw oome to 

the nuBe coudnuok The cia^ of oadi, «i 
due pointy it composed of tiro ptepoddoD% 
nd of the flame two propofl^hm {the first 
of which ist tfaM the enstenoe of m spHem of 
thiags, Biich u we undeimand wbea wo ipedi 
of an extemai world, cann(tf be proved byai^ 
gnment; and die aecand, that the b^ef of it 
u of a force which is panmoont to that of 
argument, and ahaolutdv ine^ble. The 
difierenee, and the mdy difference », that, in 
SMerting the same tm> ptoposidons, the scep¬ 
tic pronounces the first in a loud tcme of voice, 
and die second in a whisper,—awhile his sup¬ 
posed antagonist passes rapidly over the first, 
and dwells on the second with a tone of con¬ 
fidence. The negation in the one case, and 
the affirmation in the other case are, how¬ 
ever, precisely the same in both. To him, 
indeed, who considers the tone only and not 
the meaning, there may seem to be a real 
strife of sentiment; but, if we neglect the 
tone, which is of no consequence, and attend 
to the meaning only of what is ^rmed and 
denied by both, we shall not be able to dis¬ 
cover even the slightest discrepance. There 
is no argument of mere reasoning that can 
prove the existence of an external world; it 
IS absolutely impossible for us not to believe 
in the existence of an external world. We 
muy call these two propositions, then, a sum¬ 
mary of the doctrine of Reid or of the doc¬ 
trine of Hiunc, os we please; for it is truly 
the common and eqiul doctrine of the two. 

Though we have thus seen reason to deny 
to Dr Reid the merit commonly ascribed to 
him on the points which we have been ron- 
> sidering relative to the theory of perception, 
I trust you will not, on that account, be in¬ 
sensible to the merits which he truly pos- 
sessed. He knows little, indeed, of the hu¬ 
man mind, who does not know how compati¬ 
ble many errors and misconceptions are with 
the brightest and most active energies of in¬ 
tellect. On this “ isthmus of a middle state,” 
of which Pope speaks, mtui, though not “ rea¬ 
soning but to err,” is yet subject to occasional 
error even in his proudest reasonings. With 
all his wisdom, he is still but “ darkly wise 
and, with all the grandeur of bis being, but 
“ rudely great.” 


ooDflideMd % diMlteMiwtt df to 

wlmdi wdortdiQtiaHididf dot moflt vahiable 
iafotnutioii wifil iqi^eet to imtace, and so 
many of tlWM jptenrarN tiw bounty of 
llim, who iiM wnBofi w to bo b^tpy to orell 
as to be wifl^ bto oo gncioualy mttommgled 
1 ^ the priffiaiy auoao of our insmic- 

tioR. 

aatiiqplioBi ntto wfftidi I have been 
led were aeotoflary for thiowing llght^the 
sutgeets betom oonstdered* partiealra|pon 
tile complex fissl^ aaoribed to touch,-^e 
knowledge tff whim feelings, however, was 
BtiU jmiwe necessary for umcorrtanding fu”- 
the eom{dex pmeeptions of this sense. It 
thus SGureely possible, in sdieiice, to treat of 
one subject without considering it in relation 
to some other subject, and ofon to subjects 
between whioh, on first view, it would be 
difiicalt to trace any ration. Every thing 
throws %ht upon every tbh%,—though the 
reflection, which is, in many cases, so bright 
as to force itself upon common eyes, may, in 
other cases, be so faint os to be perceptible 
only to eyes of the nicest discernment. It 
may almost be said that there is an universal 
affinity in truth8,~-like thit universal attrac¬ 
tion which unites to each other, as one com¬ 
mon system, the whole masses which are 
scattered throitoMBhfl infinity of space, and 
by which, as 1 have before remarked the 
annihilation of a single particle of matter in 
any one of these orbs, however inconceivably 
slight its demontary modification might be of 
the general sum of attraction, would, in that 
very instant, be ptoductivo of change through¬ 
out the univerae. It is not easy to say what 
any one science would have been if any other 
science bod not existed. How different did 
astrononiv become, in consequence of the 
accidental biwing of a few sea-weeds upon 
the sand, ria^hich the ori^n of glass has 
been ascrd|toi and, when we think of the 
universal Mccessions which navigation has 
made tofevery department of knowledge, 
what infinity of truths may be considered 
08 almost starting into existence at the mo¬ 
ment when the polarity of the magnet was 
first observed! 


True to ffio pole, Iw thee the pilot guides 
His steady helm, amid the struggling tides, 
Braves with broad soil the unmeasurable see. 



the dark air, and oshs no star but thee.” * 


VISION. The anticipations which have been made 

in the present instance will be of advantage 
Our inquiry into the nature of the sensa- in abridging much of the labour which,would 
tions of touch,—or at least of those sensa- have been necessary in treating of vision sim- 
tions which are truly, and of others which ply. I may now safely leave you to make, 
are commonly, though I think falsely, ascrib- for yourselves, the application of many argu¬ 
ed to this organ, has led us into speculations, 
n the course of whioh I have been obliged to, 
anticipate many remarks that more peculiarly i 

belong to the sense which StUI remains to be | • Darwin's Botwic Oaidm, Canto II. v. S9MI. 
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ments on ivhich I have dwelt at lei^h, in 
raenaes. 

The otgan of aight, as you well know, ia 
the eyei-.o 4 machine uf such exquisite and 
obvious adaptation to the efiects pi^uced by 
it» as to be, of itself, in demonatt^ii^ the 
istence of the Divine Being who contrived it, 
equal in force to many volumes of theolo^. 
Toe atheist, who has seen and studied its in- 
tenud atmctnre, and yet continues an atheist^ 
may be foirly conudeted as beyond die power 
of mere afgument to reclaim. The minute 
details of ite structure, however, belong to the 
anatomist. It is enough for our purpose to 
know, that, ^ an appratus of great simplici¬ 
ty, ell the light, which, from every quarter^ 
strikes on the pellucid part of the ImU of the 
eye,—and which, if it continued to pass in 
the same direction, would thus produee one 
mingled and indistinct expanse of colour,—is 
BO refracted, as it is termed, or bent from its 
former direction, to certain focal points, as to 
be distributed again on the retina, in distinct 
portions, agreeii^ with the portions which 
come from eaich separate olqect, so exactly, 
as to form on it u miniature landscape ef the 
scenery without Nor is this all. That we 
may vary, at otn pleasure, the field of this 
landscape, the ball of tbrefeye is furnished 
with certwn muscles, which enable us to di¬ 
rect it more partieuWly toward the objects 
which we wish to view; and, according as 
the light which fidls from these may be more 
or leas intense; there are parts which minister 
to the sensibility of the eye, by increasing or 
diminishing in proportion the transparent 
aperture at which the light is admitted. 
There are, then, in this truly wonderful and 
beautiful process, in the first place, os deter¬ 
mining what ol^ects, in the wias.8C5ene around 
us, are to be visible at tlie morai^t, the con¬ 
traction of certain muscles, on w^h the par¬ 
ticular field of our vision depends,Tnd which 
may almost be said to enable us tff increase 
the extent of our field of vision, by enabling 
MS to vary it at wiUin the second place, 
the external light, emitted from all the objects 
within this radiant field, which, on its arrival 
at the retma, is itself the dirMt object of 
vision;—in the third place, the^ovision for 
increasing or diminiidiing the dkuneter of the 
pupil, in proportion to the quantity of that 
incident light;—in the fourth place, appa¬ 

ratus, by which the dispersed rays of light 
are made te assume, within the eye, the focal 
convergence necessary for distinct vision;— 
arid lastly, the expansion of the optic nerve, 
ns a part of the great sensorial organ essential 
to sensation. The difference of the pheno- 
mcm^ produced by the varieties of the exter¬ 
nal light itself, is exhibited in almost every 
moment of thit waki% exJ^mce; and the 
diversities, arising from other ports uf the 
process, are not less striking. There ore 


peculiar diseases which effect the optic nerve, 
or other parts of the sensorial organ imme¬ 
diately connected With it,—there are other 
diseases which affect the refracting apparatus, 
—others which affect the iris, so as to pre¬ 
vent the ciilargeroent or diminution of the 
pupil, when different quantities of light are 
poured on it,^—others which affect the muscles 
that vary the position of the ball.—and, in alt 
tlMse cases, we find, as mWbt be expected, 
a eorrespini^g difference of the phenomena. 

To open oi« eyes at present, is not to have 
a smile simple reeling; it is, as it were, to 
have iumunmble feelings. The colour, the 
magnitude, the figure, ehc relative position of 
bodies, are seen ^ us at once. It is not a 
small expanse of light which we perceive, 
equal merely to the surface of the narrow ex¬ 
pansion of the optic nervy. It is the univeiwe 
itselfi We are present with stars which beam 
upon us, at a distance that converts to no¬ 
thing the whole vride diameter of our planetary 
system. It is as if the tie, which binds us 
dwn to the globe on which we dwell, be¬ 
longed only to our other senses, and had no 
influence over this, which, even in its union 
with the body, seems still to retain all the 
power and unbounded freedom of its celestial 
oriinn. 

It is of importance, how^ever, to remember, 
that, even in the perception of the most dis¬ 
tant body, the true object of vision is not the 
distant body itself, but the light that has 
reached the expansive termination of the op¬ 
tic nerve ; end the sense of vision, therefore, 
which seems so independent of the tie that 
bmds us to OUT small spot of earth, is ns truly 
limited to it as any of our other senses. If , 
the light could exist in the same manner, * 
moving in the same varieties of direction, as 
at present,—^though no other bodies were in 
existence than the light itself and our sensorial 
organ,—all the sensations belonging to mere 
sight would be exactly the same as now; and 
accordingly we find, as light is, in a great 
measure, manageable by us, that we have it 
ill our power to vary, at pleasure, the visual 
notions, which any one would otherwise have 
formed of bodies,—without altering the bodies 
themselves, or even their position with respect 
to the eye,—by merely interposing substances, 
to modifo the light reflected or emitted from 
them. The same paper which we term white, 
when we observe it with our naked eye, seems 
blue or red vi’hen we look at it through glass 
of such a kind as absorbs all the light which 
enters it but the rays of those particular co¬ 
lours ; and it seems larger or smaller, as we 
look at it through a concave or convex lens, 
which leaves the object precisely as it was, 
and affects only the direction of tne rays that 
come firom it;—^the reason of all which diver¬ 
sities of perception is, that, though what we 
are accustomi^ to term the ofy'ect continues 
the same, whatever substance may be inter- 
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|HMed between it and tile ejw, that which it 
really the ohject of vision w d^brent; and 
our percejitiona, therefore, ecufr«qpond with 
the oiveraty of their real ol^tt. 

In treating of the distinction which hat 
been made, oi, those 'objects of sense ndtich 
act directly on our otgam, and of those which 
act through a nudium, as it has been termed, 

1 before raowhed to you the confusion into 
which we might be led, by this distinc^on, 
winch forgets that the supposed medium is i 
itself the object, w truly as any of the! 
objects, which, in tl^ir relations to other | 
senses, arc termed direct In no instance, I 
however, has it led to so much confusion aa ! 
in the case of vision. It is the more import* j 
ant, therefore, for you to have predse no* 
tions on this subject' uid to have constantly 
in mind, that though indirectly, we may be 
said to perceive by sight distant ohjecte, as 
truly as we ]»rceive colour, still the direct 
object of vision is not the object existing 
permanently at a distance, but those rays of 
light whose existence is independent of die 
object and which have received, from the 
object that reflects them, nothing more than 
a change of their direction, in consequence of 
which they have come within the boundary of 
that small pellucid circle of the eye, which, 
insignificant as it may seem, comprehends in 
itself what is truly the whole sphere of our 
I vision. 

Sight, then, which comprehends all the 
varieties of colour, is the object and the 
only object of the sense which we are con¬ 
sidering. But simple as it is, of what in¬ 
struction, and joy, and beauty, and ever-vary¬ 
ing magnificence, is it the source! 

" Carmine quo Deit te dlcmct, gratisulma tMcU 
Prof^nicA, ortumnue tuum; semmantfa rote 
Ut per prata Icvi iustraii, ct tlorUnu halana 
Purputeum Vena gtemium, icenamnue vircplem 
Piaxis, et umbriferoa roUev, et OL-ruui regna ? 

Gratia te, Veneiinque lepos, et mille C'olormn, 
Formarunique chorua n^uitar, niotuaque deceutea. 
At caimt Invisum Stygtig Nox atra teuebriii 
AMiuit, honendmque limul Formidiitia ora, 
Pervtg>)«iK}ue natua Curarum, atque anxiiu Angor : 
Uiidique laetitia florent mortalia corda, 
purtu et arridet Urgii fulgoribua iBther."* 

•• Hail, holy light, oSinpring of Heaven, firat bom I 
Or of the Eternal, co-etemal beam. 

May I expren thw unblam'd t since Ood la light. 
And never but in unapproached light 
Direlt ftnm eternity 5 dwelt then in 'fhec. 

Bright Effluence of bright Essence Increate! 

—Or hear’st thou rather, pure ethereal Stream I 
Whose fountain who shall tell ? Befoto the Sun, 
Before the Heavens, TAott wort, and at the voice 
Of God, aa with a nuintle dlibt invest 
The rising wrwld of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formleas infinite, "f 

How pathetic is the very beauty of this invo- 


• Gray, de Princip. Cogit. lib. i. v. 89—96. 
t I’atadlse boat, Book ill. v. I—W. 


cation, when we cMsuICir the feeliftgs With 
wbidi it must haVe been wfuteti Iw him, 
1^, ^ 

"l.lkeihewikkefiilbM, 

Sung dsrMfaqr/'* 

and who aeeiiis to have looked bode on that 
lovethieas of nature, fixim ediich he was se^ 
rated, with the a^ndholy readiness with 
whitm the dioi^ts of the unfortunate and 
the sorrowflil atiU revOrt to past eqjo^enta; 
as the prisoner, even wlmi fettered to bis 
dungeon-floor, still turns his eye, almost in¬ 
voluntarily, to that single gleam of light, 
which reminds him only of seen^ that exist 
no longer to him. 

“Thus with the year 
Seawna ntum i-^but not t« me wturaa 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 

Or dgbt of vernal blouMk, or summer's rose. 

Or flocka, ar herds, or hianan face divine 1 
But cloud insttmd, and ev 0 r.duxing dark 
Surround me.”') 

How often must he have felt, and how 
deeply must such a mind have felt, the force 
of tiut compfadnt which he puts into the 
mouth of Sampson,—a complaint whicdi may 
surely be forgiven, or almost forgiven to the 
blinds— 

» O why wai sight 

To such a tender bail os the eye oonfliied, 

$0 obvious, and so easy to be quench'd; 

And not, as feeling, through all parts dUruaed, 

1 hat she might loqk at will through every pore ?"t 

The immediate object of vision, we have 
seen, then, is light, which gives rise to all the 
various sensations of colour ; and, since the 
days of Berkeley, philosophers have, with 
scarcely any deception, admitted, that the 
knowledge ^^he distance, magnitude, and 
real figure c^bjects, which seems at present 
to be imvaiatcly received by sight, is the 
result ofiTnowleap acquired by the other 
sensesthough they have,—I think without 
sufficient reason,—as universallv supposed, 
that the superficial extension, of length and 
breadth, becomes known to us by sight origi¬ 
nally }--tbat there is, in short, a visible figure 
of objects, ^ipesponding with the picture 
which they Kn on the retina, and changing, 
therefore, with their change of position rela¬ 
tively to the eye ,—and a tangible figure of 
objects,'^rmanent and independent of their 
chi^e of place; the latter being the real 
figure suggested by the former, nearly in the 
same manner aa m conception of (^epts is 
suggrated, bv the arhitiarv Bounds, or written 
character, which denote them. The inquiry, 
with reapect to the truth of thia visible figure, 


• Paradlae (.oit. Hook III. v. SB, 99. 
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B8 a tensadon, majr, however, be omitted, and an object, with the shape of which we are 
till we have considered the former opinion, familiar, appears to ns of the same form in all 
#whlch respects the visual perception of dis- directions; though it may be demonstmted, 
tance, and of the figure and magnitude which optically, ^at the visual figure, as far as^ it 
are termed tangible. _ ^ depends on mere radiation must vary with 

If it had been duly considered, that it is eveiy variety of position, 
light which is the true object of vision, and I have said, that the knowledge of the real 
not the luminous body, the question, as far magnitude, figure, and position of bodies, 
as it depends on reasoning a priori, exclusive- could not be obtained immediately from the 
ly of any instinctive coiinenons that might be diversities of the mere surface of light at the 
supposed, could not liave admitted of very retina; unless it were the suggestion of some 
long discussion. From whatever distance instiuctive principle, by which the one feeling 
light may come, it is but the point of the was, originally and inseparably, connected with 
long line which terminates at the retina, of the other: I have made this exception, to 
which we ere sensible; and this terminating prevent you from being misled by the works 
])oint must be the same, whether the ray has on this subject, so as to think, that the origi- 
come from a few feet of distance, or from nal perception of distance implies, in the very 
many miles. The rays, that beam from the notion of it, a physical impossibility. Some 
adjacent meadow, or the grove, are not nearer diversity there evidently' must be of the im- 
to my eye, at the instant of vision, than those mediate sensation of sight, or of other feelings 
w*hicn have been reflected from the mountain, co-existing with it, when a difference of mag- 
on the very verge of the horizon, or from the nitude or figure is suggested : the visual af- 
eloud that hangs at an immeasurable distance fection, which is followed by the notion of a 
above my head. The light, that converges mile, eannot be the same as that which is at- 
on our e^, from all the stars of heaven, with- tended with the notion -of half a foot; nor 
in what we term the field of our vision, is that which is attended with the perception of 
rollectcd in a space that cannot be Inigcr than a sphere, be the same as that which suggests 
the retina on which it falls. A cube or a a plane circular surface. Whatever the nuin- 
sphere is represented to xtTJIe y the two di~ ber of the varied suggestions of this kind may 
rnensions of a coloured plane, variously shad- be, there must be, at least, an equal vaiiety 
cd, as truly as by the object itself with its of tlie immediate sensations that give rise to 
triple dimensions ; and, in the determination them ; and these corresponding series of sen- 
of the exact correspondence of these doable sations and suggestions may originally be as- 
and triple dimensions, in all their varieties of sociuted together by an instinctive principle, 
relation to the eye, the whole art of perspec- as much as any other pairs of phenomena, the 
tive consists. A coin, of a single inch in connexion of which w’c ascribe to instinct; 
diameter, when placed before the eye, and, or, in other words, suppose an adaptation of 
of course, intercepting only an extent of light them to each other, by the gracious provision 
equal to the extent of its own surface, is suffi- of the Power which formed us, for a purpose 
cient to hide from us, byactud eclipse, the unforeseen by us, and unwilled at the moment, 
fields, and villages, and wood^W^hat seemed It is not more wonderful, a priori, that a sen- 
stretched in almost endless conoLvpity before sation of colour should be immediately follow- 
iis. V ed by a notion of a mile of distance, than that 

Unless, therefore, there be 8om(r. nstinctive the irritation of the nostril, by any very sti- 
and immediate suggestion, of certain distances, mulant odour, should be, immediately and in¬ 
magnitudes, and figures, by certain varieties voluntarily, followed by the sudden contrac- 
of the sensation of colour, there is nothing in tion of a distant muscular organ, like tiie 
the mere light itself, or in its relation to the diaphragm, which produces, in sneezing, the 
eye at the moment of vision, which seems fit violent expiration necessary for expelling the 
to communicate the knowledge Not acrid matter;—or that an increase of the 

of distance; for the rays from distant olijects, quantity of light poured on the eye should 
when they produce vision, are as near to the be instantly, and without our consciousness, 
retina as the rays from objects that ai;^ conti- followed by a contraction of the transparent 
guous to the eye. Not of real ma^itude; for aperture. I-am far from saying, that there 
an object, with which we are &miliar, appears truly is such an instinctive association of our 
to us of the same size, at distances, at which original visual feelings, with corresponding 
every thing merely visual is so completely notions of distance and magnitude, in the 
chmi(^ mat its miignitude, as far as it de- present case; for, at least in man, I believe 
pends on mere radiation, may be demonstrat- the contrary. I mean only, that the question 
ed, from the laws of optics, to be equal only has, a priori, only greater probability on one 
to a half, Or a tenth port of its apparent mag- side, not absolute certainty; and that experi- 
nitude, whei '>nearer.i» Not of figiue; for, ence is necessary before we can decide it with 
without the knowledge, of Sngitudiiia] dis- perfect confidence. 

tance, we could not distingnish a sphere or a In the case of the other animals, there 
cube from a piam sur&ce of two dimensions; seems to be little reason to doubt, that the 
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tedious process, by which man may be truly 
aud to learn to see, is not necessary for their 
visual percepdons. The calf, and the hunb, 
newly dnyt into the world, seem to measure 
forms and distances with their eyes, as dis* 
tinctly, or at least almost as distinctly, as the 
hunrn masoner measures them, after all the 
acquisitions of his long and helpless infancy. 
Cm tliese races of our fellow-animala. Nature 
is at once the Teacher and the great Protec¬ 
tress,—supplying to them, immediately, the 
powers which are necessary for their preser¬ 
vation,—as, in the long continued affection ^ 
the human parent, she for more than compen¬ 
sates to man the early instincts which she has 
denied to him. If the other animal bad to 
learn to see, in the same manner with our¬ 
selves, it would be scarcely possible that their 
existence should be- preserved to the period 
at which the acquisitions necessary for accu¬ 
rate perception could be made; even though 
the hoof had been an instrument of touch and 
measurement os convenient as the hand. For 
this difference in the relative circumstances 
of their situation, the Almighty Being,—to 
whose universal benevolence nothing which 
he has created is too humble for his care,— 
has made sufficient provision, in giving them 
that early maturity, which makes them, for 
many months, the superiors of him who is 
aftenvards to rule tliem with a sway that is 
scarcely conscious of effort. 

Hale are their yotinp, from human frailties fried. 

Walk unauttained, and, unsiiptK>rted, feed. 

They live at oncf ,—forsake the dam’s warm s’dt*,— 

Take (he wide world, with nature fur their giilde,— 

nound o'er the lawn, or aeck the distant slaile. 

And dnd a home In each delightful sbade."« 

This instinctive snggesLion, which, how¬ 
ever subsequent it may be to the primmy 
visual sensation, seems like immediate per¬ 
ception ill the young of other races of ani¬ 
mals, IS a very strong additional proof, if any 
such were necessary, that there is no physical 
impossibility, in the supposition that a simi¬ 
lar original suggestion may take place in man. 
The question, as I before said, becomes truly 
a question of observation and experiment. 

But, in man, there is not tliat necessity for 
tliu instinct, which exists in the peculiar situ¬ 
ation of the other animals; and we find, ac¬ 
cordingly, that there is no trace of the instinct 
in him. It is long before the little nurseling 
shows that his eye has distinguished olyeets 
from each other, so as to fix their place. We 
are able almost to trace in his efforts the pro¬ 
gress which he is gradua]I]r making;—and, in 
those striking cases, which are sometimes 
presented to us, of the acquisition of sight, 
in inatuie life, in consequence of a suigicai 


* Vniing’s Paraphrase on a iiort of the Book of Job, 
1.23_210. 


operation,—after vision had been obstructed 
from inftmcp,—it has been found, that the 
actual magnitude and figure, and position, of. 
bodies, were to be learned like a new Ion- 
guage,—that all objects seemed equally close 
to the eycr—and that a sphere and a cube, of 
eadi of which the tangible ^re was previ¬ 
ously known, were not so distinguishable in 
the mere sensation of vision, that the one 
could be said, with certainty, to be the cube, 
and the other the sphere. In short, what 
had been supposed, with every appearance of 
probability, was demonstrated by experiment, 
—that we learn to see,—and that vision is 
truly, what Swift has paradoxically defined 
it to be, the art of seeing tkinge that are tn- 
vieMe, 


LECTUBE XXIX. 

ANALYSIS OF TKK FENLINCS ABCaiUKl) TO 
VISION—CONTINUED. 

The chief^^ of my last Lecture was 
employed in ^ffiltlering the Phenomena of 
Vision, and particularly in proving, that vi¬ 
sion, simple and immediate, as it now seems 
to us, even in its most magnificent results, is 
truly the application of ah art, of long and 
tedious acquirement; of that art with which 
we learn to measure forms and distances, with 
a single glance, availing ourselves of the 
information, previously received from otlier 
sources;—the mixed product of innumerable 
observations, uid calculations, and detections 
of former iijftakes, which were the philoso¬ 
phy of ouinfancy, and each of which, sepa¬ 
rately, haJ^en long forgotten, recurring to 
the mintj^ after-life, with the rapidity of on 
instinct.” 

Of all the arts which, man can acquire, this 

is, without question, the richest, both in won. 
der and in \^uc; so rich in value, that if the 
race of man had been incapable of acquiring 

it, the very possibility of their continued ex¬ 
istence seems scarcely conceivable; and so 
rich in subjects of wonder, that to be most 
familiar with these, and to study them with 
most attention, is to find at every moment 
new miracles of nature, worthy of still in¬ 
creasing admiration. 

Per te quicquid habet mundut, mirabile nobis, 
Ponciituri ao^tumque tihi decui omne refrrlur 
Terranun. Gentea nequioquam intcrlult Kstu 
Vicinas pelaous; tu das supnare vlsu^m 
Ardua, ct oMutu S«ston ounjunad* Abydo. 

Nec niada anguttl taDtum discrMiu solrn 
Declpis, oceaniqua lama* i I’m ildcra Carll 
Subjids bumaais oailiiq^ diosita Untee 
Dai spectate loA, et Dias inviiero wnis. 

Nativa bine quamvia ferimur gravitate dcorsiim 
Ad Stygiai Hdei, DitUque inainabiie regnum,-~ 
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Exulnnu tlrrampi, animoaque lequamua ulympo."* 

On this inli^ect the remarka of Dr Reid, 
which I am about to quote, are not less just 
tfian they tre strikingiy expressed. “ If we 
shall suppose an order of beings, endued with 
every hnmin faculty but that of sigh^ how 
incrraible Would it appear to such beings, 
accustomed only to the slow infcamations of 
touch, tfaa^ by the addition of an or^, con¬ 
sisting of a ball and socket of an inch diame¬ 
ter, they might bo enabled in an instant of 
time, without changing their place, to perceive 
the disposition of a whole army, or the order 
of a battle, the figure of a magnificent palace, 
or all the variety of a landscape ? If a man 
were by feeling to find out the figure of the 
p«»k of Teneriffe, or even of St Peter’s 
Church at Rome, it would be the work ^ a 
lifetime. 

“ It would appear still more incredible to 
such beings as we have supposed, if they 
were informed of the discoveries which may 
be made by this little orran in things far be¬ 
yond the reach of any other sense: That by 
means of H we can find our way in the path¬ 
less ocean; that we can traverse the globe of 
the earth, determine its figure and dimensions, 
and delineate every regio^.f:A>>t: Yea, that 
we can measure the planetary orbs, and make 
discoveries in the sphere of the fixed stars. 

“ Would it not appear still more astonish¬ 
ing to such beings, if they should be further 
informed, That, by means of this same oigan, 
we can perceive the tempers and dispositions, 
the passions and afibetions of our fcllow-croa- 
tures, even when they want most to conceal 
them ? That when the tongue is tau^t 
most artfully to lie and dissemble, the hypo¬ 
crisy should appear in the coimtenance to a 
discerning eye; and that, by t|w oigan, we 
can often perceive what is strai^i and what 
is crooked in the mind as wellV a in the 
body ?—How many mysterious thiugs must 
a blind man believe, if he virill give credit to 
the relations of tiiose that see ! Surely he 
needs as strong a fiiith os is required of a 
good Christian, "f 

The same observation has been put in a 
strong light, by the supposition, that it had 
been as uncommon to be bom with the 
power of sight as it Is now to be bom in- 
capble of it; in which case it has been truly 
said, that the few who had this rare gift 
wotdd appear as prophets or inspired teach¬ 
ers to the many. "I The very easy predic¬ 
tions, thus made, would be found, constant¬ 
ly, or almost constantly, fulfilled, by those 
who could form no cooroption of the .means 


V Jadidum PWUls, v. lil—{5$. 4p. Mas. Anglican, 
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Iw which the eSects predicted were foreseen; 
and, trondmful as the dteama and visions erf 

a ’letic inspiration may appear, they sujpely 
not seem more wondOTul,/ii a medium 
of eonuntuiication, thtm that which the 
very secrets of the mind, and events ap- 
pmently the most distant, were made known, 
thi»^ the intervention of a small ball like 
the eye. 

In showing the manner by which we learn 
to combine, with our visual sensations, the 
knowledge obtained by touch, or, as 1 am 
rather inclined to think, for reasons fonnerly 
stated, the knowledge fiilsely asoibed to mere 
touch, it will not be necessary to go over the 
different varieties of ^re, magnitude, dis- 
toDCO. The most striking of these is distance, 
which, indeed, may be truly said to involve 
the other two; since the distance of an object 
is merely the extension of the long line that 
intervenes between the object and our eye, 
and the consequent magnitude of the inter¬ 
vening objects, and that which we consider, 
regarded as one extended whole. Of this one 
great whole, what we term the distant object 
is nothing more than tite boundary. The 
cottage, at the end of the field, is a part of 
that compound magnitude, of which the field 
and the cottage are separately parts, exactly 
in the same manner as the wing of a house is 
a part of the compound m^itude of the 
whole building. The line of field which con¬ 
nects our eye with the cottage, may, indeed, 
be a longer line, but it is a line of precisely the 
same sort as tiiat which connects the wings 
of the house wHh our organ of sight, or with 
each other. 

It is vain tq think of ascribing the percep¬ 
tion of distance to the measurement of the 
different angles subtended by objects at dif¬ 
ferent distances, or to an equally nice mea¬ 
surement of the different degrees of inclina¬ 
tion of the axes of the eyes, necessary for dis¬ 
tinct vision, in particular cases,—os if all men 
were instinctively geometers, and the peasant 
and the very idiot were incessantly occupied 
in measuring angles; for, if this measurement 
were truly instinctive, it would occur in in¬ 
fancy as in maturity, and be immediate, in 
those who have acquired the power of vision 
by that suigical operation to which 1 alluded 
in my last iiceture. But the most decisive 
of all considerations, with respect to this sup¬ 
posed geometry, is, that the angles, subtended 
by the object at its different distances, and 
the inclination of the optic axis, in the spon¬ 
taneous accommodation of the eyes to the dis¬ 
tinct vision of the object at different distances, 
though truly existing, to the mere optical ex¬ 
aminer of me object, and the fight and the 
eye, as one compound phenomenon, have no 
rm existence, as feelings of the mind of the 
individual who sees, and are known but to 
very few of tire iminense multitudes, who, 
without the slightest acquaintance witii geo- 
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Mtiy, or the eiij^iteit kmmledg* of difr vay 
lines whose ongim the^ are supposed to n«»- 
sure, m ftn to distiiiguiA distanoes 
oif olgects u aocuntelp as the most eaqiert 
madi^aticnn. How is it possihk that the 
angles, which ranote objects make rekdrefy 
to the ejre, should be known oiiginaDy^ when 
the remote objects themselves ere not kiwwn, 
but merely the points of light«» the retina? 
In relation to the eye as the organ, and to the 
mind as originally sendent in vision, these 
points of light weie tnily all that existed. Ilie 
light, inde^, traversed a certain space in pass* 
ing from the object to the eye, and the lines 
of direcdon of the different Wys, in arriving 
at one focal point at the retina, formed tmly 
different angles. But the angles could not 
be known unless the radiant lines themselves 
were known; and of these the mind could 
have no knowledge. During the whole time 
of their convergence, dll they reached the ex¬ 
pansion of the optic nerve, the rays of light 
were as little capable of producing vision aa 
darkness itself; and, when they reached the 
retina, the lines, and consequently the angles, 
existed no more. Of whatever use, therefore, 
such angles may be to the optician in laying 
down and illustrating the f^inciples of his 
scienee, they arc of no use in the actual living 
measurements of sight. Man may reason, 
indeed,—but he must reason from what he 
knows; and, therefore, if the determination 
of distance be the result of any judgment, it 
must be of a judgment formed from feelings 
which truly have or have had existence. 

Such feelings, the elements of our visual 
ments, it is not very diffieult to discover, 
he great principlt*. in this ease, is the 
principle of association, by which the notions 
derivni from touch,—or at least the notions 
which are commonly supposed to be derived 
from Uiat sense, are suggested immediately 
by the visual feelings which co-existed with 
the sensations of touch ; in the some manner 
as the words of a language, when a language 
has been fully learned, suggest whatever the 
words may have been used to denote. A 
child, whose eye has already learned to dis¬ 
tinguish objects, hears the word cup frequent¬ 
ly repeated when a cup is held before him; 
and the word afterwards suggests the thing. 
This process every one understands. But we 
are not equally aware, that, in the prior stage 
of learning to distinguish the cup by the eye, 
the child went through a process exactly 
similar,—that the vistm feeling, which the 
rays of light from the ertp excited, co-existed 
with the tactual and musedar feeling when 
he handled the cup; and that the one feeling 
was thus associated, for ever after, with the 
other. 

The means by which We acquire our know¬ 
ledge of the distance of objects mdy be re¬ 
duced to three,—the difference of the affec- 


tiems of tile 'Optk i>arvfir>-^e(i£fferent itibc- 
tiom of tile BHiMles employed is varying the 
nifiaeting power of eaeh ey^ aceoidi^ to the 
distance of ot^eett* aoid in produdi^ that 
particular inclination of the axM ^ the two 
eyes, whk-Ji directs them both equally on the 
Mrtkndsr dyoct,—and thkdly, the pnwious 
knowledge m the distance of other cbjectSi 
whidt witii that which we are coosideiy 
ing, a port of one compound perc^tion. 

To begm, tiien, witn the affisctions of the 
retina, ^ese b^me signs of distance in 
two ways,—by the extent of the pert of the 
retina aifi^rl, and by the more or less ^vid 
al^ion of the part. 

It is evident, ffom the laws of optics, that, 
according to the distance of the otgoct from 
tile eye, tiiere must, when all other eircam- 
stances are the same, be a differeni'e of the 
extent of the retina on which the light fiills. 
This iUumitialed portion of the nervous ex¬ 
panse, as supposed to be instantly perceived, 
is whrt is termed the visibie figure an ob¬ 
ject ; and, though 1 mn disposed to question 
the knowledge which the mind is believed to 
acr{uire of this figure, from the mere sensation 
of colour, to which the affection of the retina 
gives rise, 1 am far from denying that the 
sensation it8e||||duAever it may onginoliy be, 
will be diflferenoiecording to the extent of 
the retina affected, as the sensation of heat is 
(bfikrent according to the extent of the sur¬ 
face, which has grown warmer or colder; or 
of fragrance, aoi^ording os a small number of 
odorous particles have acted on a portion of 
the surface of the organ of smell, or a greater 
number of these on a greater portion of that 
Eur&ce. The different feelings, then, when 
more or less of the retina has been aft'cti’d, 
are capable ^ being associated with other 
feelings wUM may co-exist with them. An 
object liCMat the distance of a foot from the 
eye afiecw one part of the retina,—held at 
arm’s leuj^lt, it affects less of the retina; and 
this difference, not, indeed, as perceived in 
figure, but as perceived in the vaiiety, what¬ 
ever that may originally be, of the resulting 
sensation, being found constant and uniform, 
becomes, of itself, significant of the distance. 

Another mode, in whidi the affection of 
the retina become^ significant of distance, is 
by the brightness or dimness of the visible 
figure, and its distinctness or indistinctness 
of outline; or, as I would rather say, by the 
peculiar sensations, without regard to figure, 
which accompany those varieties of light. 
Since, at a distance, less light falls from ob¬ 
jects mi the eye, and their outline becomes 
less definite, a new measure is thus obtained, 
in addition to that w'hich is derived from the 
mere difference in extent of the retina affec¬ 
ted. In tiiU illusiqp of this spontaneous 
measurement fonsists the chief magic of the 
painter’s art. By diifrrent Shades of colour 
lie produces corresponding perceptions of dis- 
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ranee; 8ii|3 thus, nudeing one part of s plane 
surface seam more remote than another, con* 
verts it, as far as the mere eye can judge, in¬ 
to a cube or sphere, or any other solid which 
he chooses to present to us. By the indis¬ 
tinct ' on^ne which he mves to the small 
figures in the back ground of a Imuibcape, he 
l^B us to consider them not as diminutive 
in themselves, which we should conceive them 
to be, if, with equal smallness, their outline 
were clearer, but merely as less or more re¬ 
mote. He is thus able to vary his figures in 
three ways, to make them larger or smaller, 
more or less bright, and more or less precise¬ 
ly defined ; and, by uniting these vaneties in 
various proportions, to distinguish not merely 
what is large from what is small, but the di¬ 
minutive from the distant, and the gigantic 
from the near. 

Accordingly we find, that, in circumstances 
in which the medium of transmission of light 
from olqects is much altered, our perception 
of distance and magnitude becomes less accu¬ 
rate. In a fog, objects appear to us greatly 
magnified ; because the effect produced on 
the retina, in the extent of the visible figure, 
and its dimness and indefinite outline, is tru¬ 
ly the same as when a larger object, in the 
common state of the etmw^v/e, is seen by 
us at a distance. From tim same principle, 
objects seen under a brighter sky, and in 
purer air, seem nearer than they really are, 
to those whose notions of distance have been 
acquired in a less happv climate. This has 
been remarked by travellers in Italy, and par¬ 
ticularly by one of the most illustrious of those 
who have visited that beautiful country,—a 
traveller, whose attention had been particu¬ 
larly tiutied to observations of this sort. The 
very acute observer, of whom I speak, is 
Berkeley, in whose Theory ofWision there 
18 to be found a very interestinl^ection, in 
which be at once describes this\mpre8sion 
and accounts for it. \ 

Our affections of the retina, then, both in 
the extent of the nervous expansion affected, 
and in the species of affection, afford one set 
of feelings, with which the notion of distance 
may be associated, in the same manner as the 
sounds or visual characters of a langiuige may 
be associated with the conceptions which they 
denote, or any other feeling with any other 
feelings. 

The next set of feelings which we have to 
consider, in relation to our perception of dis¬ 
tance, belong to a class, of the importance of 
which 1 have had frequent occasiem to speak, 
—tfu muscular Jktimgs; in the contraction of 
those muscles whidi adapt the nice refracting 
apparatus in each eye to the degree of refrac¬ 
tion necessMjr fiw distjpet vision in the par- 
ticular case, and produce thq| inclination of 
the axis of vision to «a«^i Other, which is ne- 
eessBj y for directing both eyes equally on the 


object. The muscular feeling may be sli^t 
indeed, but still it is suflBcient to modify, in 
some degree, the whole compound sensation 
of the moment. One degree of contraction 
is attended with a particular feeling; another 
degree with a different feeling; and, as there 
are various muscles subservient to the motions 
of the eyes, some of which are exerted while 
others are quiescent,—the feeling, it is evi¬ 
dent, must vary, not with the degree of con¬ 
traction merely, but also with the muscles 
contracted. A certain muscular feeling, how¬ 
ever simple or complex, accompanies the mere 
visual sensation, and blends with it; and it 
is with this compound feeling, muscular and 
visual, that the notion of distance is ossoci- 
ited. 

The muscular adaptation, however, it may 
be remarked, seems, in a great mnistire, to 
imply the veiy knowledge which it is sup¬ 
posed to give; since we cannot, instantly and 
voluntarily, adapt our eyes to the state neces¬ 
sary for distinct vision, at a particular distance, 
unless we have previously known that par¬ 
ticular distance. The necessary adaptation, 
however, if it be not the result of a rapid 
change of various degrees of contraction in 
each particular case, may depend, not on our 
knowledge and will, but on an instinctive 
connexion of certain motions with certain 
feelings, in which there is as little conscious¬ 
ness of design, as in that very analogous in¬ 
stinct, or connexion of motions with feelings, 
which increases or diminishes the diameter of 
the pupil, according to the quantity of light 
which is poiued upon the eye, when the in¬ 
dividual, for from willing the contnictiou, does 
not know even that such a contraction has ( 
taken place. 

A third clement, in the calculation of the 
distance of an object, is the previous know¬ 
ledge of the distance of other objects, which 
form together with it one compound percep¬ 
tion. Thus, when we look along a road, 
and observe a man on horseback, who has 
nearly approached a house which we know, 
we have of course little difiiculty in deter¬ 
mining the distance of the rider. Every one 
must have felt how much easier his judg¬ 
ments of the distance of moving objects arc, 
in scenes with which he is in some degree 
acquainted, than in a country which is new to 
him; and what aid the interposition of a va¬ 
riety of objects gives, even though we may 
not be well acquainted with the exact extent 
and distance of each. To an inexperienced 
eye, therefore, in a first voyage, a ship at a 
distance seems far nearer than it truly is, from 
the absence of varied intervening objects in 
the line between. Even in the case of a 
river, which is not so broad as to prevent us 
from distinguishing objects on the opposite 
side, it is with great difficulty that we attempt 
to guess the distance, with any approach to 
exactness. There is a constant tendency to 
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iuppoRe the breadth of the river leas than it 
is, and consequently the objects on the oppo¬ 
site bank nearer than they are. For the same 
reason, the horizontal line, in which innumer¬ 
able objects intervene between the eye and 
the horizon, appears so much longer than the ; 
line of altitude of the meridian, tlut the vault; 
of the sky does not seem a hemisphere, but a 
smaller sement of a m-eat sphere. On 
«8 subject, however, rich as it is in illus- 
^tion, my time will not allow me to dwell 
longer. But I regret this the less, as the 
subject is one of those, which, in the depart- j 
I ment of optics, come under the consideration ! 
of one of my colleagues, whose happy genius * 
has the art of describing fully what the narrow ' 
compass of his lectures may have obliged him ^ 
to state briefly; and who leaves little for 
others to add, even oq subjects to which he 
alludes only for incidental iUustration. | 

These few very slight remarks, however, | 
will be sufiicient to show, in what manner 
the norion of distance may be associated with 
mere visual feelings, that in themselves ori- 
iginally involve no notion of distance, os the 
■ words of a language, which, in themselves, 

' cither os sounds or characters, involve no re¬ 
lation to one object more than to another, be¬ 
come instantly significant of particular objects, 

I and excite emotions of love or joy, or hate, or 
lindignation, like the very presence of some 
uiving friend or foe. 

I It has been very justly remarked, that, if 
lill men had uniformly s|)oken the same lan- 
piiage, in every part of the world, it would be 
difficult for us not to think that there is a 
Natural connexion of our ideas and the words 
Ivhich wc use to denote them ; and it is not 
vonderful, therefore, that a similar illusion 
should take place with respect to what may 
be termed the universal language of vision ;; 
since, in the case of visual perception, all men 
may be truly said to have the same language; 
the same sensations of sight being to ^ sig¬ 
nificant of magnitude and distance. And it 
"b well that the judgments which wc form, on 
these important points, are thus prompt and 
spontaneous; for if we had to wait till we 
had calculated the distance and magnitude of 
every thing around us, by a measurement of 
angles, we should be cut off, in our optical 
career, before we could, with all, ojur geome¬ 
try, determine, with precision, whether the 
things which we needed most, or the objects 
of greatest peril to us, were ten or a thousand 
paces distant, and whether they were of the 
bulk of a molehill or of a mountain. 

A miniature image of the objects which we 
> see, is pictured on the retina in an inverted 
position; and though an image is pictured in 
each eye, we see not two objects but one. 
To philosophers, who are even more expert 
in finding mysteries than in solving them, this 
single vision of the erect object, from a double 
image of the object inverted, has usually seem¬ 


ed verym^erious; and yet there is really 
nothing in it at all mysterious to any <me who 
has learned to oonatder how much of the vi¬ 
sual perception is referable to association. If 
the light, reflected finnn a single object touch¬ 
ed by us, had produced not two merely, but 
two thousand separate ima^'tn our eyes, 
erect or inverted, or in any intermediate de¬ 
gree of inclination, the visual feeling thus ex¬ 
cited, however complex, would stilt have ac¬ 
companied the touim of a sin^e object; and 
if only it had accompanied it uniformly, the 
single object would have been suggested by 
it, precisely in the same manner as it is now 
suggested by the particular visind feeling that 
attends the preseilb double inverted image. 
To this supposed anomaly in the language of 
vision, a perfect analogy is to be found in 
the most obvious cases of common language. 
The two words /le conquered, excite exactly 
•the same notion as the single Latin word 
vicii I and if any language were so para¬ 
phrastic as to employ ten words for the same 
purpose, there would be no ^rcat reason for 
philosophic wonder at the unity of the notion 
suggested by so many words. The two ima¬ 
ges of the single object, in the arbitrary lan¬ 
guage of visud perception, are, as it were, 
two words signi fican t of one notion. 

Whatever theHlllple original sensation of 
vision may be, then, it is capable of being 
associated with other notions, so as to be¬ 
come significant of them. But to what does 
the simple original sensation itself amount? 
Is it mere colour,—or is it something more? 

The universal opinion of philosophers is, 
that it is not colour merely which it involves, 
but extension also,—that there is a visible 
figure, as well os a tangible figure,—and that 
the visible figure involves, in our instant origi¬ 
nal perceptionjjhperficial length and breadth. 
as the tiuigibylngure, which we learn to set*, 
involves lcn|ff breadth, and thickness. 

That it iMmpossible for us, at present, to 
separate, inrthe sensation of vision, the colour 
from the extension, 1 admit; though not more 
completely impossible, than it is fot us to look 


on the thousand feet of a meadow, and to per¬ 
ceive only the small inch of ^eenness on our 
retina; and the one impossibility, as much as 
the other, I conceive to arise only from inti¬ 
mate association, subsequent to the original 
sensations of sight. Nor do I deny, that a 
certain part of the retina,—^which, being li- 
mited, must therefore have figure,—is affec¬ 
ted by the rays of light that fall on it, as a 
certain breadth of nervous expanse is aflected 
in all the other organs. 1 contend only, that 
tlie perception of this limited figure of the 
portion of the retina affected, does not eiitix 
into the sensation itself, more than, in our 
sensations of any other species, there is a 
perception of the nervoas breadth affected. 

The immedioll perception of visible figure 
luts been assumed os indisputable, rather than 
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attempted to be pFOTed,->-a8, before the time 
of Bolmley, the immediate vieu^ perraption 
of diataiiee« and of the three dimenskwa of 
natter, was eupposed, in like maniwr, to be 
withofk any nred of proof;—and it is, there* 
fore, iaipossible to refer to argumente on toe 
subject, I presume, however, that toe rea- 
sons, which have led to this belief, of the im- 
mediate perception of a figure termed visible, 
as distinguished from that tangible figure, 
which we learn to see, are the following two, 
**>toe onlv reasons which I can even imagine, 
—that it is absolutely impossible, in our pre¬ 
sent sensations of sight, to separate colour 
from extension,—and that there are, in fact, 
a certain length and breadth of the retina, on 
which toe light falls. 

With respect to the first of these aigu- 
ments, it must he admitted, by those who 
contend for the immediate perception of visi¬ 
ble figure, that it is now impossible for us to 
refer to our original feelings, and that we can 
speak, with absolute certainty, only of our 
present feelings, or, at least, of those which 
we remember, as belonging to a period long 
after our first sensations. 

What may, or may not, have been originally 
separable, we cannot, then, determine. But 
what, even now, is the species of extension, 
which it is itnpossible in our visual 

perceptions, to separate from colour ? Is there 
toe slightest consciousness of a perception of 
visible figure, corresponding with the affected 
portion of the retina,—or is not the super¬ 
ficial nMgnitude, and the only magnitude, 
which we connect with colour, in any disc, 
the very superficial magnitude which we term 
tangible,—a magnitude, that does not depend 
on the diameter of the retina, but is various¬ 
ly greater or less, depending only on the 
magnitude and distance of toe external ob- 
ject. % 

The mere length and breadM then, which 
we cannot separate from colouKare not the 
length and breadth of the figure termed visi¬ 
ble,—for of the perception of these limited 
dimensions we have no consciousness,—^but 
the length and breadth that are truly tangi¬ 
ble ; and toere is not a single moment of 
visual perception, in which the slightest evi¬ 
dence is afforded by our ronsriousness of that 
difficulty of separation, with respect to the 
affected portion of the expanse of the retina, 
on which the supposed aigument, os to the 
perception of visible figure, is founded. 

Even though the superficial dimensions of 
length and breadth, connected with colour in 
vision, were those of toe figured retina affec¬ 
ted, and were necessarily limited to its small 
expanse, there woukl still be no greater im- 
possilnli^ of sepemting toe colour from mere 
length and breadth in visiou, than of separat¬ 
ing it from tripli^ dimensions of length, 

brMtht ana thiclineBS; nnf the aigumcnt. 


therefore, if it had any force, would be equai- 
ly iqiplicable lo toese. 

I open my eyes, in the light of day, with a 
wide landscape around me. I have a sensa¬ 
tion, or percejrtion, of varieties of colour, and 
of all toe dimensions of matter. I cannot se¬ 
parate the colour from the length and breadth 
of toe trunk of a huge oak before me; ^ 
equally impostible is it for me, to sepanpe 
toe cflttour from the convexity and the magi^ 
tude; and, from this equal impossibility, \ 
might conclude, with equal force, that the 
perception of the convexity and the magni¬ 
tude is immediate and original, as the per-; 
ception of mere length and breadth. Where j 
all things are equal, we cannot justly deny I 
to one what we allow to another. He who 
affirms, that, in looking at a sphere, he can 
separate, as element^ of his sensation, the 
colour and the convexity, may be allowed to 
use this eigiiment of impossibility, as proof of 
original connexion, in the other case. But it 
is only a person so privileged by nature,—and 
where is such a person to be found?—whojl 
can fairly use it. 

We are able, indeed,—not while we con-l 
tinue to look at the sphere, but with a sort' 
of mental effort,—afterwards to separate the 
colour from the convexity, and to imagine the 
same colour united with any other surface,! 
plane or concave : the reason of which is/ 
very evident. Our sensation of colour has 
not been uniformly associated with one specie? 
of extension, but with all its varieties; am^ 
may, therefore, be suggested in possible coi 
existence with all. In all these varietiesj 
however, two dimensions have been constant/ 
ly implied; and, therefore, the association q 
colour with these is complete and indissolu¬ 
ble. If every surface in nature had been con¬ 
vex, it is by no means improbable that we 
should have found the same difficulty, in at¬ 
tempting to separate colour from convexity, 
which we now find in attempting to separate 
it from mere length and breadth. 

It is the same, in various other affections 
of the mind, as in our sensations. There arc 
feelings, which we cannot separate from other 
feelings, and which, we yet know, must have 
been originally separate. I might refer to 
the silent growth and maturity of almost 
every passion, of M'hich the mind is suscep¬ 
tible. But there is sufficient proof even in 
affections which seem instantaneous. The 
mother, when she looks at her babe, c<innot 
behold it without feelings very different from 
those which the same form and colour, in 
another infant, would have excited; and yet, 
impossible as it is to separate, in this case, 
the mere visual sensation from that emotion 
of happy and instant fondness which accom¬ 
panies it, there is surely no natural connexion 
of the emotion, with the mere length, and 
breadth, and colour. 
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tapouibiUty of MpuBtiiig tlw . edummtfao mtiiis. Wet die olMonren of 
lOMNir from tbe notum m extenaion, tbe oiueetedeyo, hove ttioa a clearer notioii 


The irapouibiUty of aepuBtuig tlw 
tioQ of coMNir from the notion a extenaioni 
it appfl«n, th^ is not»(k<^ve {woof of m 
otipw <^exion of these; for* if it were 
decisive, it would prove still more ;<->flDd we 
might, ^m this alone, assert, v^ eqiul 
c^^QCe, the onginal visual perception of, 
wee dimensitms, as that of two, and of the 
Jhgmtude and figure, which we term tangible, 
m much as of those which we have chosen 
w term visible. It is surely as little possU 
%e for us, when we open our eyes on some 
vide and magnificent landscape, to separate 
F the colour, as a mere visual sensation, from 
I the field, the mountain, the forest, the stream, 
|,the sky, as to separate it from t^ half inch, 
\iot inch of our retina, of the perception of 
’Vjwhiob we have no con^usness in any case; 
iand it is too much for’ those, who deny the 
immediate perception of those greater mag¬ 
nitudes, to urg^ in proof of the necessary 
original perception of this inch or half inch, 
what, if valid in any respect, must establish 

( no less the proposition which they deny than 
the proposition which they affirm. 

But, it win be said there is truly a eertam 
figure of the of the retina on which the 
light fulls. The fact is undeniable. But 
the question is, not whether such a figure 
i exist, but whether the perception Of (he figure 
^necessarily form a part of the sensation. 
|The brain, and nervous system in general, 
! of a certain form, when they are affected 

( in any manner. But it does not, therefore, 
follow, as the fact sufficiently shows, that the 
knowledge of this form constitutes any part 
^f the clwigeful feeling of the moment To 
mfine ourselves, however, to the mere 
senses : it is not in the organ of sight only 
that the ner^'ous matter is of a certain shape; 
't is expanded into some shape or other, in 
every organ. When the whole, or a part, 
therefore, of the olfactory organ, is affected 
by the rays of odour, if I may so term them, 
we might, with exactly the same ground for 
our belief, suppose, that the knowledge of a 
certain extension must accompany the frag¬ 
rance, because a certain nervous expanse is, 
in this case, affected, as that the notion of a 
certain extension must, for the same reason, 
and for the same reason alone, accompany 
the sensation of colour. It is because the 
same light which acts upon the organ of one 
person may be made visible to another, that 
we conceive it more peculiarly to be fi^ed, 
as it were, on the nervous expanse, when it 
is not in itself truly more figured than the 
number of coexisting particles of odour, which 
affect the nen’e of smell We cannot ex¬ 
hibit the particles of odour, however, acting 
on (he nostril of any one. But, when the 
ew is dissected from its orbit, we can show 
the image of a luminous body distinctly form- 


of the lengdt sad breadth of the nervom 
mettar affected in the one eaae than in the 
other. But k is not m the dissected ^ 
that viuon takes plsee; and as (he livi^ 
eye and the living nostrila are alike affected 
in more than one point, we must 

Surely admit, that, m both cases, and in both 
caaes equally, a certain length and breadffi 
are affiseted, and th^ there k an oliactory 
fig^ as trulv as a vkible figure. The mere 
vuiffility of the image to aa^erperson can¬ 
not alter the nature of tte organic affedion 
itself to the sentient individu^. If the ol- 
foctory figure be not necessarily accompanied 
with the perception ol extenaion, there is no 
stronger reason, a ttriati, to suppose thqt wlut 
is termed the visible fi^e, which k nothing 
more than a similar affimtion of a nervous 
expanse, should be accompanied with the 
knowledge of die part of the retina affected. 

These argument^ however, though Uiey 
seem to me to invalidate completely the only 
arguments which 1 can imfgme to be urged 
in support of our ori^^ perception of 
figure by the eye, are negative only. But 
there is also a positive argument, which 
seems to me trqj|i|kcisive, against the sup¬ 
posed necessary p^eption of visible figure, 
that it implies the blending of thii^ which 
cannot be bWnded. If the mere visual sen¬ 
sation of colour imply, in itself, no figure, 
I can conceive it to be blended with any 
figure; but not so, if it imply, in itself, a 
fixed definite figure, so essential to the very 
sensation of the colour, that, without it, the 
colour could not for a single moment be per¬ 
ceived. During the whole time, then, in 
which I ing on a wide kndscape, 

there is, [iiig to the opinion of those 
who coni the necessary perception of 

visible not colour merely, but a cer- 
tmn iloured expanse of definite out¬ 

line constantly perceived, since, without 
this, colour itself could not be^ perceived; 
and, during all this time, there k also a no¬ 
tion of a figure of a very different kind, of 
three dimensions, and of magnitude almost 
infinitely greater, combined, next witli colour 
merely, but with the same coloured expanse. 
There must, therefore, be some possible com¬ 
bination of these forms and magnitudes, since 
it is the colour which we perceive that is 
bleq^kd with the tangible magnitudes sug¬ 
gested. Now, though there are certain feel 
ings which may coexist and unite, it appears 
to me that there are others which cannot be 
BO blended. 1 may oombme, for example, 
my notion of a plane or convex surfiiec, with 
my notion of wbitmiess or blueness, hard¬ 
ness or sifftness, loughgess or smoothness; 
but I cannot blead my notums of these two 
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Bur&eee, the plain and the convex, an one sur- 
feoe, both pKin and convex, more than I can 
think of a whol'j which is less than a fncUon 
of itself, or m square, of which the sides are 
not equal, and the angles equal only to three 
right angles. The same blue or white sur- 
fiice jcannot appear to me, then, at once plain 
and convex, as it must do if there be a visi¬ 
ble figure of one exact outline coexisting with 
the tactual figure which is of a different out¬ 
line } nor, even though the surface were in 
both cases plain, con it appear to me, at the 
same moment, half an inch square and many 
feet square. All this must be done, how¬ 
ever, as often as we open our eyes, if there 
be truly any perception of visible figure coex¬ 
isting with the mere suggestions of touch. 
The visible figure of the sphere, on which I 
fix my gaze, is said to be a plane of two di¬ 
mensions inseparable from colour, and this 
inseparable colour must yet he combined 
with the sphere, which I perceive distinctly 
to be convex. According to the common 
theory, therefore, it is at once, to my per¬ 
ception, convex and plain ; and, if the sphere 
be a large one, it is perceived, at the same 
moment, to be a sphere of many feet in di¬ 
ameter, and a plain circidar surface of the di¬ 
ameter of a quarter of |p*^ch. The asser¬ 
tion of so strange a combination of incongrui¬ 
ties would, indeed, require some powerful 
arguments to justify it; yet it has been as¬ 
serted, not merely vrithout positive evidence, 
as if not standing in need of any proof, but 
in absolute opposition to our consciousness; 
and the only oiguments which wc can even 
imagine to be urged for it, arc, as we have 
seen, of no weight, or would tend as much 
to prove the original visual perception of tan¬ 
gible figiues, as of the figun> that is termed 
visible. \, 

Is it not at least more probthle, therefore, 
tliat tltough, like the particles Viodour when 
they act upon our nostrils, the mya of light 
affect a portion of the retina, so as to pro¬ 
duce on it an image, which, if the eye were 
separated from its orbit, and i^ oqats dissect¬ 
ed:, might be a distinct visible* to the 

eye of another observer; this fi^e of the 
portion of the retina affected, enters as little 
into tlie simple, original sensation of sight, 
as the figure of the portion of the olfactory 
nervous expanse, when it is affected, enters 
into die sensation of smell?—and that, 
when the simple affection of sight is blqpded 
with the ideas of suggestion, in what are 
termed the acquired {lerceptions of vision, as, 
for example, in the perception of a sphere, it 
IS colour only which is blended with the large 
convexity, and not a small coloured plane?— 
whi<^ Btuall coloured plane being necessa¬ 
rily liroited in exten^ and form, so as never 
to foe hu;^ than the retkiaitself, cannot! 
blend with various forms and uiaguitudes, { 


and which, if it could even be supposed to 
constitute a part of the convexity of a sphere 
perceived by us, stiU could not difiiue its 
own limited and inseparable colour over the 
whole magnitude of the sphere. 

I have stated to you my own opinion with 
respect to visible figure; an opinion whikh, 
to myself, I confess, appears almost certsw, 
or at least far more probable than the opinic^a 
^nerally entertained, tluit has no evidenc\ 
in our consciousness at any one moment oi 
vision to support it. But, on subjects of 
this kind, which are in themselves so very 
subtile, and, therefore, so liable to error, I 
roust beg you, at aU times, and especially 
when the opposite sentiment has the autho¬ 
rity of general belief, to consider any opinion 
which 1 may submit to you, as offered more 
to your reflection than for your passive a- 
doption of it. If I wish you, reverently, in¬ 
deed, but still freely, to weigh the evidence 
of doctrines of philosophy, which are sanc¬ 
tioned even by the greatest names of every 
age, I must wish you still more, because it | 
will be sdll more your duty, to weigh well | 
tlie evidence of opinions that come to you i 
with no other authority than tliat of one very 
fallible individual. 

In looking back on the senses which wc 
have been considering, what a boundless field 
do we seem already to have been endeavour¬ 
ing to traverse ! and, how admirable would 
the mind have been, even though it had been 
capable of no other office than that of repre¬ 
senting, in. the union of all its sensations, as 
in a living mirror of the universe, the splen¬ 
did conceptions of tlie great Being who fonn- 
ed it; or, ratlier, of creating anew in itself, 
that very universe which it represents and 
admires! 

Such is the power of the senses;—of 

—“ senses, that inherit earth and heavens. 

Enjoy the various riches Nature yields 
Far uubler, give the rlclies they enjoy: 

Give taste to fruits, and harmony to eiuvcs, 

I'hcir radiant beams to gold, and auld's bright sire; 
Take in at once tiie landscape of tne world, 

At a small inlet, which a grain might close. 

And half create the wondrous world they see. 

Rut for tlie magic organ’s powerful charm. 

Earth were a rude, uncolourcd cham still 
Like Milton's Eve, when gazing on the lake, 

Mao makes the matchless image, man admires.”* 


LECTURE XXX. 

HISTORY OF OPINIONS REOABDINO 
FERCEFTION. 

Gentlemen, in my lost Lecture, I brought 
to a conclusion my remarks on Vision, with 


<* Young's Night'nioughls.Vl. v. 4110—4V7. 490 

and 435—436. 
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WITH RESPECT 

an inquiry into the justness of the universal 
belief, th^ perception of objects by 
this sense, there are two modifications of ex¬ 
tension, a visible as well as a tangible fi- 

f ^ure; the one originally and inunediate- 
y perceived by the eye, the other suggest- 
^ by former experience. I stated, at con- 
rable length, some arguments which in- 
j me to believe, in opposition to the uni- 
(d doctrine, that, in what are termed the 
quired perceptions of sight, there is not 
is union of two separate figures of diflerent 
limensions, which cannot be combined with 
t other, more than the mathematical con- 
ceptioiis of a square and a circle can be com¬ 
bined in the conception of one simple fi¬ 
gure ; that the original sensations of co¬ 
lour, though, like the sensations of smell 
or taste, and every other species of sensa¬ 
tion arising from affections of definite por¬ 
tions of nervous substance, do not involve 
the perception of this definite outline, more 
than mere fragrance or sweetness, but that 

I the colour is perceived by us as figured, only 
in consequence of being blended by intimate 
associations with the feelings dmmonly as¬ 
cribed to touch. Philosophers, indeed have 
admitted, or at least must admit, that we 
have no consciousness of that which they yet 
suppose to be constmitly taking place, and 
that the only figure which does truly seem 
fo us, in vision, to be combined with colour, 

I that which they term tangible ; that, for 
mple, we cannot look at a coloured sphere, 
bur feet diameter, without perceivii^ a 
joloured figure, which is that of a sphere four 
eet in diameter, and not a plain circular sur- 
‘ ce of the diameter of half an inch ; yet, 
lough we have no consciousness of perceiv¬ 
ing any such small coloured circle, and have 
no reason to believe that such a perception 
bikes place, they still contend, witliout any 
evidence whatever, that we see at every 
moment what w'C do not remember to have 
ever eeen. 

After our very full discussion of the gene¬ 
ral phenomena of perception, as common to 
all our senses, and as peculiarly modified in the 
different tribes of our sensations, I might now 
quit a subject, to which its primary interest 
as the ori(pn of our knowledge has led me to 
pay, perhaps, a disproportionate attention. 
But beside the theories, to the consideration 
of which our general inquiry has incidentally 
led us, there are some hypothetical opinions 
on the subject, of which it is necessary that 
you should know at least the outline ; not 
because they throw any real light on the phe¬ 
nomena of perception, but because, extrava¬ 
gantly hypothetical as they arc, they are yet 
the opinions of philosophers, whose emi¬ 
nence, in other respects, renders indispensa¬ 
ble some slight knowledge even of their very 


TO PERCEPTION. 

In reviewing these hypotheses, it will be 
necessary to cw your attenrion to that doc¬ 
trine of causation, which I before iUustrat- 
ed at ^eat leiudb, and which I trust, there¬ 
fore, 1 may safely take for granted t^t you 
have-not foi^tten. 

In sensation, I consider the feeling of the 
mind to be the simple effect of the presence 
of the object; or, at least, of some change 
which the presence of the object produces in 
the sensoriid oigan. W>e object has the 
power of affecting the mind; the mind is 
susceptible of being affected by the object, 
—that is to say, when the organ, in conse¬ 
quence of the presence of riie external ob¬ 
ject, exists in a certain state, the affection of 
the mind immediately follows. If the ob¬ 
ject were absent in any particular case, the 
mind would not exist m the state which con¬ 
stitutes the sensation jproduced by it; and, 
if the susceptibility of the mind had been 
different, the object might have existed as 
now without any subsequent sensation. In 
all this series of mere changes, or affections, 
in consequence of certain odier preceding 
changes or affections, thoilgh a part of the 
series be material and anouier mental, 
there is truly, as 1 have repeatedly remarked 
to you, no more myst ery dian in any other 
series of change^iBrhich the series is not 
in matter and mind successively, but exclu¬ 
sively in one or the other. There is a change 
of state of one substance, in consequence of 
a change of some sort in another substance; 
and this mere sequence of change after change 
is all which we know in either case. The 
same Almighty Being who formed the va¬ 
rious substances to which we give the name 
of matter, formed also the substance to 
which we give the name of mind ; and the 
qualities with^hieh he endowed them, 
for those gnaams ends which he intend¬ 
ed them to^iswer, are mere susceptibi¬ 
lities of chape, by which, in certain circum¬ 
stances, they begin immediatoly to exist in 
different states. Tlic weight of a body is 
its tendency* tq other bodies, varying accord¬ 
ing to the mbsses^and distances;—in this in¬ 
stance the quality may be said to be strictly 
material. The greenness or redness, as¬ 
cribed to certain rays of light, are words ex¬ 
pressive merely of changes that arise in the 
mind when these rays are present on the re¬ 
tina ;—in this case, the quality, though as¬ 
cribed to the material rays as antecedent, in¬ 
volves the consideration of a certain change 
of state in the mind which they affect. But 
the greenness or redness, thou^ involving the 
consideration both of mind affected and mat¬ 
ter affecting, is not less conceivable by us iia 
a quality of matter than the wekht, which 
also involves the consideration of two sub- 
Btuices, affecting and affected, though both 
go under the nime of matter alone. All the 
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«equences of phenomena are mTsterious, oi 
none are so. 

Il ia wonderful that the presence of a load> 
stone sbotild cause a piece of iron' to 
proach it; and that the presence of toe 
moon, in different parts of the beaTet»,| 
should be continually •altering the relative 
tendencies of all the jparticles of our earth.! 
In hke manner, it is, indeed, wonderful that 
a state of our bodilv organs should be fdlow- 
ed by a change o&Htate of the mind, or a' 
state of our mind by a change cff state ofonr 
bodily organs; but it is not more wonderful 
than that matter should act on distant mat* 
ter, or that one affection of the mind should 
be followed by another affection of the mind, 
since all which we know m either case, when 
matter acts Upon, matter, or when it acts up¬ 
on mind, is, that a certain cltan^ of one sub¬ 
stance has followed a certain chan|Kt of ano¬ 
ther substance,—a chmim which, m all cir¬ 
cumstances exactly simiW, it is expected by 
us to follow again. We have experience cn 
this sequence of changes alike in both cases; 
and, but for experience, we could not in ei¬ 
ther case have predicted it. 

This view of causation, however,—as not 
more unintelligible in the reciprocal sequen¬ 
ces of events in matter and mind th^ in 
their separate Bequen<*^*-could not occur 
to philosophers while they retained their my¬ 
sterious belief of secret links, connecting 
every observed antecedent with its observed 
consequent; since mind and matter seemed, 
by their very nature, unsusceptible eff any 
such common bondage. A peculiar difficul¬ 
ty, therefore, as you may wcU suppose, was 
felt in the endcavomr to account for their mu¬ 
tual successions of phenomena, which va¬ 
nishes when the necessity of any connecting 
links in causation is shovm o be falsely as¬ 
sumed. \ 

In their views of perceprioi^ Aerefore, as 
B mental effect produced by a n!l)terial cause, 
philosophers appear to have been embarrass¬ 
ed by two great difficultiesthe produc¬ 
tion of this effect by remote objects, as when 
we look at the sun and stars, in thi^ almost 
inconceivable distances above our heads; 
and the production of this effect by a sub¬ 
stance, which has no common pro^rty that 
renders it capable of being linked witn the 
mind in the manner exposed to be neces¬ 
sary for causation. These two supposed 
difficulties appear to me to have led to all 
the wild hypotheses that have been advanced 
with respect to perceprion. 

The former or these difficulties,—in the 
remoteness of the object peiceivedr-*«ven 
though the principle h^ not been foke which 
aupposM tnt a (mange cannot talK place in 
ai 7 M^Wtaiice in consequence of the change 
of poririon of a distLnt ol^ct^—a principle 


which the gravitation of every atom dis¬ 
proves,—tu^ose, it is evident, views 

of the roal objects of pereeptiem. It was on 
this account that I was at some nains, when 
we entered on our inquiry into tne nature of 
]>erc^rion, to show the fotikty of the dis¬ 
tinction which is made of objects that act 
immediately on tiie senses, and those wi?^ 
act on themtimnighamedium,—themeditf 1 , 
in this case, os l^t in vinon, and tile i ■ 
brating ip in sound, being the real cff^ect c' 
tile particular sense,—and tiie reference to t 
more remote object being the result not of 
the simple orirind sensation, but of know- 
le(^ previou^ acquireiL 

The mistake as to the real object of per¬ 
ception, and the supposed difficulty of ac¬ 
tion at a distance, must have had veiw con¬ 
siderable influence in.producing the Peripa¬ 
tetic doctrine of perception ^ species, of 
which the cumbrous macliinery seems to 
have been little more than a contrivance for 
destroying, as it were, the distance between 
tiie senses and the objects that were suppos- t 
ed to act on them. According to this doc- * 
trine, every Object is continually throwing off | 
certain shadowy films or resemblances of it- f 
self, which may be directly present to our or¬ 
gans of sense, at whatever distance the ob¬ 
jects may be fixim which they flowed. These 
species or phantasms, the belief of the sepa¬ 
rate existence of whirh must have been great¬ 
ly favoured by another tenet of the same 
school, with respect to form as essentially 
distinct from the matter with which it is u- 
nited, were supposed to be transmitted, in a 
manner which there was no great anxiety tc 
explain, to the brain and to the mind itself 
I need not detail to you the process by which 
these sensible species, throi^h the interven¬ 
tion of what were termed the active and pas¬ 
sive mtellect, were said to become, at last, 
intelligible species, so as to be objects of our 
understanding. It is with the mere sensi¬ 
tive part of the process that we Itave at pre¬ 
sent any concern; and in this, of itseff, there 
is sufficient absurdity, without tracing all the 
further modifications, of which the absurdity 
is capable, if I may speak so lightly of follies 
that have a name, which for more than a 
thousand years, was the most venerable of 
human names, to pass them current as- wis¬ 
dom,—and which were received and honour¬ 
ed as wisdom by the wise of so many gene¬ 
rations. 

I cannot pay you so very poor a eorapli- 
ment, as to suppose it necessary to employ 
a single moment of your time in confuting 
what is not <mly a mere hypothesis, (imd an 
hypothesis which leaves aU the real mfficul- 
ties of perceptimt precisely as before,} but 
which, evai as an hypothesis, is absdutely 
mconceivable. If vision had been our only 
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■enae, we mightf pofaajn, here imderstoodi 
at knirt, whatwae meant bjr the species that 
directly produce ouc mnal images. Bat 
what is the phantasm of a sound or an odour? 
or what sp^es is it, which, at one moment, 
produces only the feeUnc of cold, or hard- 
, or %ore, when a Imife is pressed a- 
it us, and the next moment, when k 
hetrstes the skin, the pain of a cut ? The 
bfe itself is exactly the same unaltered 
ntfe, when it is merely pressed against the 
and, and when k produces the incision; 
Vand difference therefore, in the two ea> 
I ses, must arise, not from any species whidi 
I it is constantly throwing off, since these 
t would be the same, at every moment, bat 
from some state of differenee in the mere 
nerves a&ctcd. 

I fear, however, that 1 have already fidlen 
into the folly which I professed to avoid,— 
the folly of attempting to confute, wliat, con¬ 
sidered in itself, is not W'orthy of being se¬ 
riously confuted, and scarcely worthy even 

i of being proved to be ridiculous. It must be 
remembered, however, injustice to its autlior, 
that the doctrine of perception, by interme- 
[ diate phantasms, is not a single opinion alone, 
but a part of a system of opinions, and that 
there are many errors, which, if considered 
singly, appear too extravagant for the assent 
of any rational mind, that lose much of this 
extravagance, by combination with other er- 
Kjrs, as extravagant. Whatever difficulties 
Jhe hy|X)thcsi8 of species involved, it at least 
|eeined to remove the supposed difficulty of 
lerception at a distance, and, by the half 
pirit^ tenuity of the sensible images, seem- 
f] also to afford a sort of intermediate link, 
for the ronnoxion of matter with mind; thus 
appearing to ob\-iute, or at least to lessen, 
tlic two great difficulties which I suppose 
to have given occasion to the principal hy¬ 
potheses on this subject. 

When the doctrine of species, as modified, 
in the dark and barren age of Dialectics, by 
all the additiotud absurdities which the in¬ 
dustrious sagacity of the schoolmen could 
give to It, h^, at length, lost that empire, 
which it never should have possessed, the 
original difficulty of accoimting for percep¬ 
tion, remained as before. If the cause was 
to be linked, in some manner or other, with 
its effect, how was matter, so different in all 
its properties, to be connected with mind ? 

The shortest possible mode of obviating 
this difficulty, was, by denying that any di¬ 
rect causation whatever took place Ixitween 
our mind uid our bodily organs; and hence 
arose the system of occasional causes, as 
maintained Iw the most distinguished of the 
followers of Dcs Cartes,—a system, which 
supposed, that there is no direct agency of 
our mind on matter, or of matter on our 
mind,—that we are as little c^»ble of 
moving our own limbs by our volition, as of 


moving by o«r volition, the limbs of uiy 
other person,—«a httie eofiable of perceiving 
tiu! njv of )%bt, that have enterea o«r own 
eyes, as tiie nm which have Men on any 
other eyes,—that our peroeption or vobinta- 
ly movement is, theremne, to be referred, in 
every case, to the immediate ifmtj of the 
Dei^,—tto presence of tsyi of ligM, witliin 
our eye, bdng the mere oecoskm on which 
the Deky himself affects our mind with vi- 
skm, as our desire of living our limbs is 
tbe mere occasion on which the Deky bim- 
aelf puts our limbs in mo6m. 

It i» of so much importance to have a fell 
conviction of the dependence of all events 
on the great source of Being, that it is ne¬ 
cessary to strip the doctrine, as much as nos- 
sibie, of every thing truly olijecticmable, lest, 
in abandoning what is objectionable, we 
should be tempted to abandon also the im¬ 
portant truth associated vrith it. The power 
of God is so magnificent in itseli^ that 11 Is 
only when we attempt to add to it hi our 
conception, that we run some risk of de¬ 
grading what it must always be impassible 
for us to elevate. 

That the changes which take'place, whe¬ 
ther in mind or in matter, are all, ultimately, 
resolvabk into of the Deity, who 

formed alike the if^Rual uid materiel sys- 
tem of the universe, making the earth a ha¬ 
bitation worthy of its noble inhabitant,— 
and man an iambkant almost worthy of that 
scene of divine magnificence, in which he is 
placed, is a truth as convincing to pur rea¬ 
son as it is (Mghtfnl to our demtion. What 
confidence do we fuel, in our joy, at tho 
thought of the Eternal Being, mom whom 
it flows, as if the very thought gave at once 
security and sim^ty to our delight; arid 
how coBsolatmvflpn ottr little hour of suffer¬ 
ing, to think OHliin who wills our happi¬ 
ness, and whouiows how to produce it, ev¬ 
en from somm itself, l»y that power which 
called light from the original diu'kness, and 
still seems to call, out of a similar gloom, 
the sunshine of every morning. Every joy 
thus beeomes gratitude,—every swow re¬ 
signation. The eye which looks to Heaven 
seems, when it turns again to the scenes of 
earth, to bring down with it a purer radiance, 
like the very bfuming of the presence of the 
Divinity, which it sheds on every object on 
which it gazes,—a Ught 

<' That glldt all form 

TerreMrlsI, in the vast snit the minute; 

The uiiamlriguout fbototeM of tiie Qod, * 

Who given lt« luMte to an ineecCi wing. 

And wheel! Hla throne upon the rolHng worlds.*** 

That the Diety, in this sense, as the Cre 
ator of the world, and wUlcr of all those 
great ends whichjhe hnrs of the univenie 
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accomplished,—is the author of dm physical 
chan^ which take place in it, is then 
most tme,—as it is most true also, that the 
same Power, who pave the universe its laws, 
can, for the particular purposes of his provi> 
dence, Vary these at pleasure. But there is 
no reason to suppose that the olnecta whicl 
he has made surely for some ends, have, 
made by him, no efficacy, no power of bei; 
instrumental to his own great purpose, mcrel 
be<»use whatever pdwer they can be suppose 
ed to have, must have been derived from th 
Fountain of all power. It is, indeed, onl 
as possessing this power, that we know thee 
to exist; and their powers, which the doc¬ 
trine of occasional causes would destroy alto¬ 
gether, are, relatively to us, their whole ex- 
istence. It is by afeeting us that they are 
ioiown to us. Such is the nature of the 
mind, -and of light, for example, that lighi 
cannot be present, or, at least, the sensorial 
organ cannot exist in a certain state, in con¬ 
sequence of its presence, vnthout that in¬ 
stant affection of mind which constitutes vi¬ 
sion. If light have not this power of affect¬ 
ing us with sensation, it is, with respect to 
us, nothing,—for we know it only as the 
cause of the visual affection. That which 
excites in us the feelinpjd^extension, resist¬ 
ance, and all the qualiSesof matter, is mat¬ 
ter ; and to suppose that there is nothing, 
without us, which excites these feelings, is 
to suppose, that there is no matter without, 
ns far aa we are capable of forming any con¬ 
ception of matter. The system of occasion¬ 
al causes seems, therefore, to be only a more 
awkward and complicated modification of 
the system of Berkeley; for, as the Deity is, 
in tliis system, himself the author of every 
change, the only conceivable use of matter, 
which cannot affect us, mtL than if it were 
not in existence, must be a^, remembrance, 
to Him who is Omniscience^^self, at what 
particular moment he is to excite a feeling 
in the mind of some one of his sensitive 
creatures, and of what particular kind that 
feeling is to be ; as if the Omniscient could 
stand in need of any memorial, to excite in 
our mind any feeling which it is His wish to 
excite, and which is to be traced wholly to 
his own immediate agency. Matter then, 
according to this system, lias no relations to 
us; and all its relations are to the Deity 
alone. The ossertors of the doctrine, in¬ 
deed, seem to consider it as representing, in 
a more sublime light, the divine Omnipre¬ 
sence, by exhibiting it to our conception as 
the only power in nature ; but they might, 
in like manner, affirm, that the creation of 
the infinity of worlds, with all the life and 
happiness that are diffused over them, ren¬ 
ders less instead of more sublime, the ex¬ 
istence of him, whS, tiU tj^en, was the sole 
existence ; frir power that is derived dero¬ 
gates as U^e from the primary power as de¬ 


rived existence derogates from the Being 
from whom it flows. Yet the a^ertors ot 
this doctrine, who copceive that light has no 
effect in vision, are perfectly willing to ad¬ 
mit that light exists, or rather, are strenuous 
affirmers of its existence, and are anxious 
(Mily to prove, in their zed for the gloiyt of 
Him who made it, and who makes noth^ ig 
in vain, that this and all his works exist . >r 
no purpose. Light, they contend, has n i 
influence whatever. It is as little capabh. 
of exciting sensations of colour, as of excit-i ■, 
ir^ a sensation of melody or fragrance; but j 
still it exists. The production of so very 
simple a state as that of vision, or any other 
of the modes of jicrception, with an appara¬ 
tus, which is not merely complicated, but, 
in all its complication, absolutely without 
eflicat 7 of any sort, is- so far from adding any 
sublimity to ^e divine natiu'e in om- concep¬ 
tion, that it con scarcely be conceived by the 
mind, without lessening, in some degree, the 
sublimity of the Author of the universe, by 
lessening, or rather destroying, all the sublim-. 
ity of the universe which he has made. I 
What is that idle mass of matter, which con-l 
not affect us, or be known to us, or to any’, 
other created being, more than if it were not ? .f 
If the Deity produces, in every case, by his f 
own immediate operation, nil those feelings / 
which we term sensations or perce[)tions, ha 
does not first create a multitude of inert and 
cumbrous worlds, invisible to every eye bu 
his own, and incapable of affecting any thinj 
wliatevcr, tliat he may know when to oper 
ate, as he would have operated before. I’hii 
's not the awful simplicity of that Omnipo 
tence, 

" Whow wnr 1 leaps forth at onee to Us effect | 

Who calls for tilings that are not, and they come.”* 

If, indeed, tlie complication of the process 
could remove any dilliculty which truly ex¬ 
ists, or even any difficulty which is supposed 
to exist, the system might be more readily 
adopted by that human weakness, to which 
the removal of a single difficulty is of so 
much value. But the very attempt to re¬ 
move the difficulty is merely by presenting 
it in another form. Omnipotent as the Cre- 
itor is, he is still, like that mind which he 
has formed after his own image, a s^nritual 
Being; and though there can be no ques¬ 
tion as to, the extent of his power over 
matter, the operation of this infinite power is 
os little conceivable by us, in any o^er way 
than os a mere antecedence of change, as tfie 
reciprocal limited action of mind and matter 
n man and the objects which he perceives 
snd moves. It is itself, indeed, a proof of 
ction of this very kind; and to state it 
with the view of obviating any difficulty that 
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tnav he auppoaed to be involved in the mu¬ 
tual influence of mind and matter, seems as 
absurd as it would be for a sophist, who 
should profess to believe, from an examina¬ 
tion of die wings of birds, that their heavy 
pinions are incapable ofbe^ngthem through 
the air, to illustrate his paradox by the mo- 
‘; soaring of the eagle, when lie mounts 
f 11 higher and higher through the sunshiue 
at encircles him, before he stoops from 
his height above the clouds, to the cliffs 
^ which he deigns to make his lowly home. 

The system of occasional causes, though 
it ceased to be known, or at least to be adopt¬ 
ed under that name, has not the less con¬ 
tinued, by a mere change of denomination, 
to receive the assent of philosophers, who re¬ 
jected it under its ancient name. It is, in¬ 
deed, the spirit of this system alone which 
gives any sense whatever to the distinction 
that is universally made of causes, as physi¬ 
cal and efficient; a distinction which implies, 
that, beside die antecedents and consequmits 
in a series of changes, which are supiiosed 
to have no muti^ influence, and might, 
therefore, be antecedent and consci^uent in any 
other order, there is some intervening agency, 
which is, in every event of the series, tne 
true efficient Afotter, in short does not 
act on mind, nor mind on matter. The phy¬ 
sical cause, in this nomenclature, that exists 
for no purpose, as being absolutely inefficient 
or, in other words, absolutely incapable of 
producing any change whatever, is the oc¬ 
casional cause of the other nomenclature, and 
nothing more; and ail which was cum¬ 
brous and 6u}>erfluoas in the one is equally 
_^cumbrou8 and superfluous in die other. On 
this subject, however, which 1 have discuss¬ 
ed at large in my work on Cause and Effect, 
I need not add any remarks to those which 
I offered in on early part of the course, It 
is sufficient, at m^seiit, to point out the ab¬ 
solute identity of the two doctrines in every 
thing but in name. 

The next system to which I would direct 
your attention, is that of Malcbranche, who 
is indeed to be ranked among the princi- 
jial assertors of the doctrine of occasional 
comes, which we have now been considering, 
but who, m addition to this general doctrine, 
had peculiar views of the nature of percep¬ 
tion. 


diese discussiona do not form a separate 
work, but are blended with his own errone¬ 
ous system, the outline of vriiich every one 
knows too well to think of studying its de¬ 
tails. All that is necessary, to give him Ms 
just reputation, is merely that he should 
have written less. He is at present known 
chiefly as the author of a very absurd hypo¬ 
thesis. He would have b^n known, and 
studied, and honoured, as a very acute ob¬ 
server of our nature, if be had never compos¬ 
ed those parts of his work, to which, proba¬ 
bly, when he thought of other generations, 
be looked as to the basis of his philosophic 
fame. 

His hypothesis, as many of you probably 
know, is, that we perceive not objects them¬ 
selves, but the ideas of them which are in 
God. 

He begins his supposed demonstration of 
this paradox with a sort of negative proof, 
by attempting to show the inadequacy of 
every other mode of accounting for our per¬ 
ception of the ideas of things; for 1 need 
scarcely state to you, what is involved in the 
very enunciation of his metaphysical theorem, 
—that he regards ideas as distinct from per¬ 
ception itself, not the mind affeoted in a cer¬ 
tain manner, b ut som ething separate and in¬ 
dependent of thiShd. 

He then proceeds to his positive proof, 
asserting, in the first place, that it is “ ab¬ 
solutely necessary tliat God should have in 
himself the ideas of all the beings which he 
has created, since otheranse he could not 
have produced them and, in the second 
place, that God is united to our soul by his 
presence, “ so that he may be said to have 
that relation of place to tlie mind which 
space has to b^.”f. Wherever the hu¬ 
man mind is, tMru God is, and consequent¬ 
ly all the idjv which are in God. We 
have thus mind of all the ideas necessary 
for perceptiili, and a fund, which, in conse¬ 
quence of the ubiquity of the divine mind, 
is ever present, requiring, therefore, for our 
perception of them, otdy that divine will, 
without which no change can take place. 

That perception takes place by the pre¬ 
sence of this one stock of ideas eternally 
present in the divine mind, with which 
every other mind is united, rather than by 
the creation of an infinite number of ideas 
in each separate mind,—^he conemves to be 


His opinions on this subject afe delivered 
at great length, in the second volume of his 
Search of Truth ,—La Recherche de la VeritC, 
—a work which is distinguished by much 
eloquence, and by many very profound re¬ 
marks on the sources of human error, but 
which is itself an example, in the great sys¬ 
tem which it supports, of eitor as striking 
as any of those which it eloquently and pro¬ 
foundly discusses. It is tndy unfortunate, 
for his reputation os a philosopher, that 


proved by various reasons,—>by the greater 
simplicity of this mode,—by its peculiar 
consistency with that state of dependence 
on the Divine Being, as the source of all 
light, in which the mind of man is represent¬ 
ed in many jiassages of Scripture^—by va¬ 
rious notionsi^ such os those of infinity, ge- 
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nen, Bpectes, &c. the universality of which 
he conceived to be inconsistent with the sb* 
solute unity and limitation of every idea 
that does not derive a sort of infinity from 
the mind in which it exists,—and, by some 
other reasons very mystical and very feeble, 
in whidi, though it may not be dim^t to 
discover what their author meant, it is cer¬ 
tainly very diflicult to conceive how a mind 
so acute as his could have been iniiuenced 
by them. 

It is, indeed, only this relation of the 
mindof Malebranche to his own very strange 
hypothesis, which there is any interest in 
tracing j for, though I have thought it my du¬ 
ty to pve you a slight sketch of the hypo¬ 
thesis itselh a.s a part of the general history 
of our science, with which the reputation 
and genius of its author render it necessary 
for you to have some acquaintance, I am far 
from tliinking that it can throw any light on 
oiu: speculations, in the present improved 
state of the Science of Mind. I shall not 
wtuste your time, therefore, with pointing 
out to you the innumerable objections to his 
hypothesis, which, after the view already 
given by mo of the simple process of percep¬ 
tion, are, I trust, so manifest, as not to re¬ 
quire to be pointed out . It m ay be more in¬ 
teresting to consider, flMhc history of the 
Philosophy of Mind, what circumstances led 
to tlic formation of tlie hy])Othesis. 

In the first place, 1 may remark that, not¬ 
withstanding his veneration for the greater 
number of the opinions of Dos Cartes, Male- 
branchc imfortunatcly had not adopted the 
very enlightened views of that eminent phi¬ 
losopher with respect to the natiue of ideas. 
He considered them as existences distinct 
from the sentient or perciment mind,—and, 
reasoning very jastly from Vhis error, infer¬ 
red their presence in the niM* of the Deity, 
who formed the universe n<^‘eastially, but 
according to conceptions that wjst have pre¬ 
ceded creation,—the archetj’pes or exem¬ 
plars of all that was to bo created. This 
opinion as to the eternal forms subsisting 
ill tile divine mind, agrees exactly with that 
of Pluto, in one of the most celebrated of 
his doctrines, and certainly one of the most 
poetical; which, though a tenn of piuisu 
tliat usually docs not imply much excellence 
of philosophy, is the spi^cies of praise to 
which the philosophy of Plato has the justest 
claim. It has been delivered, in very power¬ 
ful verse, by one of our own poets, who des¬ 
cribes himself as, in science, a follower of the 
genius of ancient Greece, and who was wor¬ 
thy of the inspiring presence of that majestic 
guide;— 


Or Wlidom taught the sons Of man her lore,— 
Then lived the Almighty One, then, deep retired 
In bis unfathom'd mence, view’d the fonna. 

The forms eternal of created thingst 
The radiant sun, the moon’s noctumal lamp, 

The mountains, woods, and atreami, the rolling 
And 'Wisdom’s mien celesnai. From the flnt [globe, 
Of ^ys, on them his love divine, he fix’d 
His aomiratlon, till, in time complete. 

What he admired and loved, his vital smile 
Unfolded into being. Hence, the breath 
Of life, inforroins each organic frame i 
Hence the green earth, and vdld resounding wav 
Hence light and shade, alternate warmth and coldl 
And clear autumnal skies, and vernal showers. 

And all the fiiir variety ot thmgs.”* 

It is in the writings of St. Augustine,' 
however, who had himself imbibed a consi¬ 
derable portion of the spirit of the Platonic 
philosophy, that the true source of the hy¬ 
pothesis which we are now reviewing is to 
be found. This very eminent father of the 
church, whose acuteness and eloquence 
would have entitled him to very high consi¬ 
deration even though his works had related 
to subjects less interesting to man than those 
noble subjects of which they treat, seems to 
have met with peculiar honour from the 
French theologians, and to have given a very | 
evident direction to their intellectual iiiqui- 
It is indeed impossible to read the 
works of any of the theological metaphy¬ 
sicians of that country without meeting with 
constant references to the opinions of St. Aus¬ 
tin, and an implied reference, even where it 
is not expressed,—^jiarticularly to the very 
opinions most analogous to those of Mule- 
ranche. 

The opinion of Augustine, to which I 
particularly allude, is that which forms the i 
principal doctrine of his metaphysical philo-j 
sophy,—that there is a supreme eternal 
verstd Truth, which is intimately jircsent tef 
every mind, and in which all minds alike 
perceive the truths, which all alike are, as it 
were, necessitated to believe,—tbe truths of 
arithmetic and geometry, for cxoinp e, and 
he primary essential truths%f morality. 

These trutlis we feel to be eternid, be¬ 
cause we feci that they are not contingent on 
the existence of those who perceive them, 
but were, and are, and must for ever be the 
; and we feel also, that the truUi is 
one, whatever be the number of individuals 
that perceive it, and is not converted into 
m my trutlis, merely by the multitude of be¬ 
lievers. “ If,” says he, “ in discoursing of 
any truth, 1 perceive that to be true which 
you say, and you perceive that to be true 
which 1 say, where, 1 pray you, do we both 
see this at the very moment ? I certainly 
see it not in you nor you in me, but both 
see it in that uncliangeable truth, which is 
beyond and above our individual minds. 


'* Si ambo videmus venun esse quod dicis, 

>■ Ere tlie radiant ran fit ambo videmus venun esse quod dico, ubi, 
^rang flrem thaeaatf or ’mitttlie vault of night 
'The nxion luaimided her lerMer lamp; 

Era mouataliis, wooda, or atnuna adorn'd the globe. 


* Picaaurea of Imagioation, Book I. v. 59—78. 
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quKto, id videmufi ? Nec ego utique in te, 
nec tu in me; sed unbo in ips& qua supra 
meutes nostras est, incommutabili veritate.” 

You must not conceive that I am ccmtend- 
ing for tbe justness of the opinion which I 
«n now stating to jrou; I state it merely as 
lillustntive of the system of Malcbianche. 
*If we suppose, with Augustine, that Aere 
is one eter^ Truth, which contains all truths, 
utd is present to all minds tW perceive in 
it the ^ths which it contains, it is but one 
step more, and scarcely one step more, to be¬ 
lieve that our ideas of aJl things are con¬ 
tained and perceived in one omnipresent 
Mind, to which all other minds are unit¬ 
ed, and which is itself the eternal Truth 
that is present to all. Indeed, some of the 
passages which are quoted in the “ Search 
of Truth,” from St, Austin, show how strong¬ 
ly its author conceived his own opinions to 
be sanctioned by that ancient authority. 

For some of the happiest applications 
wliich have been mode of this vciy ancient 
system of Christian metaphysics, I may re¬ 
fer you ])articularly to the works of Fcnelon, 
—to his demonstration of the existence of 
Cod, for example,—in which many of the 
most abstract subtiltics of the Metaphysics 
of Augustine become living and eloquent, in 
the reasonings of this amiable writer, who 
knew so well how to give, to every subject 
which he treated, the tenderness ot his own 
heait, and the ijcrsuusion and devout confi¬ 
dence of his own undoubting belief. 

In this Protestant country, in which the 
attention of theologians has been almost ex¬ 
clusively devoted to the Scriptures them¬ 
selves, and little comparative attention paid to 
the writings of tlie Fathers,—unless as strict¬ 
ly ilUisti-ativc of the texts of Scripture, or of 
the incic history of the church,—the influ- 
enec of the metaphysiad opinions of St. Aus¬ 
tin is less to he traced; and the aigument drawn 
from the cteniid omnipresent ideas of unity, 
and number and infinity, on vdiich so much 
stress is laid by Catholic philosophers, in de¬ 
monstrating the cxi.stencc of God, is hence 
scarcely to be found ut all, or, at least, occu- 
jdes a very inconsiderable place in the nu¬ 
merous works of our countrymen on tl^samc 
great suhiect. 'I'he system of Maleuibchc 
might, indeed, have arisen in this coub» ; 
for we have had u'riters who, without nis 
genius, have adopted his errors; but there 
can be no doubt that it w’as, by its very na¬ 
ture, much more likely to arise in the coun¬ 
try which actually produced it. 


LECTURE XXXI. 

HISTOEY OF Ol'lKlONS EEGAIiniNG PEBCEFTION 
CONCLUDEO—ON THE EXTEENAI, AFFECTIONS 
rOMfilNEI) Wmi DESIKE, OR ON ATOENTION. 

In my last Lecture, GentU-men, I gave 
you a slight sketch of some theories,—or, to 


Bpe^ more accurately, of some hypothetical 
conjectures which have been farmed with 
respect to Fmieption,—pomting out to you, 
at the same time, the two suppo^ dimcul- 
ties which appear to me to rave led to them, 
in fidse views of the real objects of perc^ 
tion, and of the nature cS causation; the^diin- 
culty of accounting, widi these fidse view^ for 
the supposed perception of objects at a dis- 
tance, and for the agency of matter on a sub¬ 
stance so little capable as mind of being linked 
with it by any common bond of connexion. 

Of such hypotheses we considered three, 
—the doctrine of the Peripatetics as to per¬ 
ception by species or shadowy films, that 
flow from the object to the organ,—the Car¬ 
tesian doctrine of the indirect subserviency 
of external objects, ns the mere occasions 
on which the Deify himself, in cveiyinstance, 
produces in tlie mind the state which is term¬ 
ed perception,—and the particular doctrine 
of Malcbranche, himself a sculous defender 
of that general doctrine of occasional causes, 
ns to the perception of objects, or rather of 
the ideas of objects in the Divine Mind. 

The only remaining hypothesis which de¬ 
serves to be noticed, is a very celebrated one, 
of Leibnitz, the doctrine of the pro-establish¬ 
ed harmony, w^jh, 1 have no doubt origi¬ 
nated in. the sa^Wiilse view of the necessity 
of some connecting link in causation; and 
was intended, therefore, like the others, to 
obviate the supposed difficulty of the action 
of matter on mind, and of mind on matter. 

According to this doctrine, the body ne¬ 
ver acts on the mind, nor the mind on the 
body, but the motions of the one, and the 
feelings of the other, are absolutely inde¬ 
pendent, having us little influence on each 
other as thej^ave on any other mind and 
body. TlKrannd feels pain whon the body 
is brui^ibap from the- pre-estal™hed order 
of its 0 ^ M'cetions, it would have felt ex¬ 
actly the (Jme pain, though the body, at that 
moment, had been resting upon roses. Tl>e 
arm, indciKl, moves ot the very moment 
when the mind has willed its motion; but 
it moves of itself, in consequence of its own 
pre-established order of movement, and w'ould 
move, therefore, equally, at that very mo¬ 
ment, though the mind had wished it tu re¬ 
main nt rest. The exact correspondence of 
the motions and feelings, whidi we observe, 
arises merely from Ae exactness of the 
choice of the Deity, in uniting with a body, 
that was formed by Him, to have, of itself, 

certain order of independent motibns, a 
mind, t^t was formed of itself to have a 
certain slplcr of independent but corres¬ 
ponding fadings. In the unerring exactness 
of tliis choice, and mutual adaptation, con¬ 
sists the exquisitencss of the harmony. Sut, 
however exquisite, it is still a hannony only, 
without the slightest reciprocal action. 

The mind, and its organic frame, are, in 
N 2 
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this system, borrow the illustration of it 
which is commonly used,—like tvvo time¬ 
piece, which have no connexion with each 
other, however accurately they may agree,— 
nnd each of which would indicate the hour, 
in the very same manner, though the other 
Imd been destroyed. In like manner, the 
Bouf of Leibnitz,—for the great theorist him¬ 
self may surely be used to illustrate hi.s own 
hypothesis,—^would, though his body liad 
been annihilated at birth, have felt and acted, 
a.s if with its bodily appendage,—studying 
the same works, inventing the same systems, 
and carrying on, with the sairie warfare of 
books and epistles, the same long course of j 
indefatigable controversynnd the body of 
this great philo80})hcr, though his soul hud 
been annihilated at birth, would not merely 
have gone through the same process of growth, 
eating, and digesting, and pei forming nil its 
other ordinary aniinal functions,—but would 
have achieved for itself the same intellectual 
glory, without any consciousness of the works 
which it was writing and correcting,—would 
have argued, with equal strunuousness, fur 
the principle of the sudlciGnt reason,—claim¬ 
ed tiic honours of the differential calculus,— 
and laboured to prove this very system of 
the pre-established harmonvjofwhich It would 
certainly, in that case, hiW%,'cn one of the 
most illustrious examples. 

To say of this hyj)uthcsi.s, which was the 
dream of a great mind,—but of a mind, I 
must confess, which was very fond of dream¬ 
ing, and very apt to dream,—that it is a mere 
hypoth^'sis, is to speak of it too favourably. 
Like the doctrine of occasional causes, it 
supposes a system of external things, of which, 
by the very princi|)lc of the hypothesis, there 
can be no evidence, and wh^li is absolutely 
of no util^ whatever, but ^ it enables a 
nliilosoplK to talk more justly >f |i®-estab- 
lisbcd harmonies, without tlifly/pMsibility, 
houTver, of knowing that he is tklking more 
justly. If the mind would have exactly the 
same feelings as now,—the same pleasures, 
and pains, and perceptions of men and houses, 
and every thing cxtenul, though every thing 
external, comprehending of course the v<‘ry 
organs of sense, had been annihilated ages of 
ages before itself existed, what reasbu can 
there be to suppose that this useless system 
of bodily orgtms, and other external tliii^, 
exists at present ? The universal irresisUble 
belief of mankind, to which philosophers of 
a different school might appeal, cannot be 
urged in this case, since the admissioi of it, 
as legitimate evidence, would, at once, dis¬ 
prove the hypothesis. We do not^iore truly 
believe that light exists, than .Ve lielievc 
that it affects us witli vision, md that, if 
there had been no Imht, there would have 
been no aena^tion orcotoi^ To assert the 
pre-established harmony, is, indeed, almost 
the same thing as to affirm and deny the 


same proposition. It is to affirm, in the 
first place, positively, tliat matter exists, 
since the harmony, which it asserts,. is of 
matter and mind;—and then to affirm, 
as }>ositively, that its existence is useless, 
tliat it (nuinot be perceived by us, and that 
we arc, therefore, absolutely incapable ot 
knowing whether it exists or not \ 

After stating to you so many hypotheses,^ 
which have been formed on tms subject I \ 
need scarcely remark, what a fund of perpe- ' 
tual conjecture, and, therefore, of perpetual 
controversy, there is in the varied wonders 
of the external and internal universe, when 
it is so very difficult for a few philosophers 
to agree, as to what it is which gives rise to 
the simplest sensation of warmth, or frag¬ 
rance, or colour. It might be thought that, 
in the intellectual ojiera,—if I may revert to 
that ingenious and lively allegory, of which I 
availed myself in one of ray early Lectures, 
in treating of general physical inquiry,— 
us tile whole spectacle which wo behold, is 
passing witliiii our mind.s, we ore, in tliis in¬ 
stance, at least, faiily behind |hc scenes, and 
sec the meehanism of Nature tnily as it is. 
But though vve arc really behind the scenes, 
and even in one sense of the word, may be 
said to be ouisclvf.s the movers of the ma¬ 
chinery, by which the whole representation 
IS carried on, still the minute parts and ar¬ 
rangements of the coinjilicated inechumsm 
oi'e concealed from our view, almost as com¬ 
pletely as from the obser\'atioii of the distant 
spectators. The primary springs and weights, 
indeed, by tlie ^eiicy of which Phaeton 
seemed to be carried off by the wind.s, are 
left visible to us; and we know, that when 
we touch a certain spring, it will put in mo¬ 
tion a concealed set of wheels, or that, when 
we pull a coni, it will act upon u system of 
pulleys, which will ultimately produce a par¬ 
ticular effect desired by us; but what is the 
number of wheels or ]iulleys, and how they 
are arranged and adapted to each other so as 
to produce the cfiect, arc left to our penetra¬ 
tion to divine. On this subject, we have 
seen, that as ’^.auiy grave absurdities have 
been formed into systems, and honoured with 
commentaries and confutations, as in the ope¬ 
ra Ixtenial nature, at which, in the quota- 
tiv’^A’orinerly made to you, the Pythago^lBes 
and Platos were supposed to be present. 

“ It is not a system of cords and pulleys which 
we put in motion,” says Aiistotle,—“ for to 
move such a heavy and distant mass would 
be beyond our power,—^but only a number 
of little phantasms connected with them, 
which have the form, indeed, of cords and 
pulleys, but not the substance, and which are 
light enough, therefore, to fly at our very 
touch.”—“ We do not truly move any 
wheels,” says tlie great invcntoi of the System 
of Occasional Causes ; “ for, as we did not 
make the wheels, how can we know tlie prin- 
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ciple on which their motion is to depend,'or 
have such a command over them as to be capa¬ 
ble of movin;^ them ? But when we touch a 
sprii^, it is the occasion on which the me¬ 
chanist himself, who is always present, though 
,invisible, mid who must know well how to 
move them, sets them instantly in motion." 
—“ We see the motion," says Malebranche, 
“ not by looking at the wheels or pulleys,— 
for there is an impenetrable veil which hides 

t ern from us,—but by looking at the Me- 
anist himself, who must see them, because 
He is the mover of them; and whose eye 
in which they are imaged us He gazes on 
them, must be a living mirror of all which he 
moves."—“ It is not a spring that sets upon 
the wheels,” says Leibnitz ; “ though, when 
the spring is touched, the wheels begin to 
move immediately,* and never begin to move 
at any other time. This coincidence, how¬ 
ever, is not owing to any connexion of the 
one with the other ; for, though the spring 
were destroyed, the wheels would move ex- 
actly as at present, beginning and ceasing at 
the same precise moments. It is owing to 
a pn>-establishcd harmony of motion iu the 
wheels and spring; by which arrangement 
the motion of the wheels, though completely 
independent of the other, always begins at 
the very moment when the spring is touch¬ 
ed.”—“ No," exclaims Berkeley, “ it is all il¬ 
lusion. The wheels, and cords, and weights, 
are not seen because they exist, but exist 
because they are seen ; and if the whole intt- 
chitiery is not absolutely annihilated when 
M'c shut our eyes, it is only because it finds 
shelter in the mind of some other Being 
whose eyes arc never shut, and are alwiiys 
open, therefore, at the time when ouis ure 
closing.” 

From all this variety of conjectural specu¬ 
lations, the conclusion which you w'ill jjerhaps 
have drawm most readily, is that which is too 
often the result of our rcsearclies in the His¬ 
tory of Science, that there may, os D’Alem¬ 
bert truly says, be a great deal of philoso- 
ihizing, in which tlier^'il^ery little of phi- 
osophy. 

I have now finished the remarks^ 

[to niiike on the very important 
Xteniui affections of mind, as thi _ 
insidered simply; but it is not always sii 
ply that they exist; and, when .they occur in 
combination with other feelings, the appear¬ 
ance which they assume is sometimes so dif¬ 
ferent as to lead to the erroneous belief that 
the complex feeling is the result of a distinct 
power of the mind. 

When, in my attempt to arrange the various 
feelings of which the mind is susceptible, I di¬ 
vided these into our external and internal affec¬ 
tions, according ns their causes are, in the one 
case, objects without the mind, and, in the 
other case, previous feelings, or affections of 


the mind itself; and subdivided this latter dass 
of internal affections into the two orders of our 
intellectual states of mind, and our emotions; 
I warned you, that were not to consider 
these as always arising separately, and as 
mertly successive to each other ;--tha^ in 
the same manner, as we may both see tfnd 
smell a rose, so may we see, or compare, or 
remember, while under the influence of some 
one or other of our emotions; though, at the 
same time, by aiudysis, or at least by a re¬ 
flective process that is similar to analysis, we 
may be able to distinguish the emotion from 
the coexisting perception, or remembrance, 
or comparison,—as we are able, by a very 
easy analysis, m like manner, when we both 
see and smell a rose, to distinguish, in oiu* 
complex perception, the fragrance from the 
colour and form. 

There is one emotion, in particular, that 
is cafiable of so many modifications, and has 
so extensive a sway over human life, which 
it may be said almost to oc'cupy from the first 
wishes of our infancy to the last of our old 
oge, that it cannot fail to be combined witli 
many of our otlier feelings, both sensitive 
and intellectual. The emotion to which I 
allude is desire ; a feeling which may exist 
of various 8])||W| and degrees, from the 
strongest passtor^f which tlie mind is sus¬ 
ceptible, to the slightest wish of knowing a 
little more accurately the most trifling ob¬ 
ject before us;—and though, in s{>eiiking of 
It at jiresent, i am anticipating what, accord¬ 
ing to the strict division which we have made, 
should not be brought forward till we con¬ 
sider the emotions in general, this antici]>u- 
tion is absolutely uimvoiduble for und<;rstund- 
ing some of the most important phenomena, 
both of pere^ion, which we have been con¬ 
sidering, undnf those intellectipl faculties 
which HR soon to consider. I need not 
repeat to |6u, that Nature is not to be go¬ 
verned by the systems which we form ; that 
though our systematic arrangements ought 
not to bf complicated, her phenomena are 
almost always so ; and that, while ever)* thing 
is thus intermixed and connected with every 
thing in the actual phenomena of mind as 
well us of matter, it would he vain for us to 
think 6f accomitiodating our physical discus¬ 
sions, with absolute exactness, even to the 
most perfect divisions and subdivisions which 
'e may he capable of forming. All that is 
leasary is, that we should not depart from 
oul^order of arrangement without sopic ad- 
vunuu in view, and an advantage greater 
than tmsiight evil which may arise from Uie 
api^ra^ of temporary confusion. 

The rwon of my anticipation, m the pre- 
sent instanle, is to explain to you what I 
conceive toTonstitute {lie phenomena of at¬ 
tention,—a staft of mind which has tieen un- 
derstootl to imply the exercise of a pmiliia* 
intellectual power, but which, in the case of 
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attention to oWects of sense, appears to be of the night; not that it is then absolute* 
nothing more tnan the coexistence of desire ly louder, but because it is no longer mingled 
with the perception of the object to which with other sounds, and other ^nsations of 
we are wad to attend; as, in attention to wious kinds, which rendered it weake^ by 

coexisting with it. It may be regarded, then, 
as a general law of our perceptions, tlmt, 
when many sensations coexist, each individ-| 
ually is less vivid than if it existed alone. 


other phenomena of the mind, it is, in like 
manner, the coexistence of a particular de¬ 
sire widi these particular phenomena. The 
desire, indeed, modihes the perception, ren¬ 


dering our feeling more intense, as any other It may be considered almost as another 
emotion would do that has cqtral relation to form of the same proposition to say, that 
the object But there is no operation of when many sensations coexist, each is 
any power distinct from the desire and per- 
ce^ion themselves. 

To understand this fully, however, it may 
be necessary to make some previous remarks 
on the coexistence of sensations. 

In the circumstances in which we are plac¬ 
ed by our beneficent Creator, in a world of ther, we should scarcely be able to distinguish 
objects capable of exciting in us various feel- any one voice from the rest more than to 
ings, and with senses aw^e to the profusion distinguish the noise of a single billow, or a 
of delight,—breathing and moving in the single dashing of a few particles of agitated 
midst of odours, and colours, and sounds, air, in the whole thunders of the ocean and 
and pressed alike in ^ntle reaction, whether the storm. 

our limbs be in exercise or repose, by that When many sensations coexist, and are, 
firm soil which supports us, or the softness therefore, of coiusc weaker and less distinct, 


merely weaker, but less distinct from tlig 
others with which it is combined. When a 
few voices sing together, we easily recognise 
each separate voice. In a very full chorus, 
we distinguish each with more difficulty; 
and if a great multitude were singing toge. 


on which we rest,—^in all this mingling action 
of external things, there is scarcely a mo¬ 
ment in which any one of our feelings con be 
said to be truly simple. 

Even when we considennu one of our or- 


if any one were suddenly to become much 
more intense, the rest would fade in propor¬ 
tion, so as scarcely to be felt. A thousand 
faint sounds murmur around us, which are 
instantly hushed by any loud noise. If, 


gans, to the exclusion of all the others, how jnvhcn we arc looking at tlic glittering firma- 

• _i._ _ _ ^ __A 1* _ • x _ _ _ __ i* 


innumerable ore the objects that concur in 
producing the complex affections of a single 
sense ! In the eye, for example, how wide a 
scene is open to us, W'herever oiu glance 
may be turned !—woods, fields, moiiutains, 
rivers, the whole atmosphere of light, and 
that magnificent liuniiiiuy, which converts 
into light the whole space through which it 
moves, as if incapable of easting but in 
splendour. The mere openi^of our eye¬ 
lid is like tne withdrawing of a vtl which be¬ 
fore covered the universe :—It iK. more ; it 
is almost like saying to the univCTse, which 
had perished, Exist again ! 

Innumerable objects, then, are constantly 
acting together on our organs of sense; and 
it is evident that many of these can, at once, 

[ iroduce an effect of some sort in the mind, 

lecause we truly perceive them os a coex- _ 

isting whole. It is not a single point of light hapj/, 
only which we see, but a wide landscape ; 


ment of sims In a winter night, any one of 
those distant orb.s were to become as radiant 
as our own sun, which is itself but the star 
of our planetary system, there can be no 
question, that, like our sun on its rising, it 
would quench, with its brilliiuiey, all those 
ittle glimmering lights, which would still 
shine on us, indeed, as before, but would 
shine on us without being perceived. It 
may be regarded, then, as another general 
law of tlie mind, that when many sensations 
coexist with equal intensity, the effect of the 
increased intensity of one is a diminished in¬ 
tensity of those which coexist with it. 


Let us now, forKlite application of these 
remarks, consi^’tsf wliat it is which takes place 
in attention; When many objects are together 
acting;-**', our senses, and we attend, per- 
*t!ly to a single sensation. As ai; 
ption of the process, I cannot 


and we are capable of comparing various parts ipicr exemplification than that which 1 

of the landscape with each other,—of distin dillac has given us in his Logique. 

E ig various odoimi in the compouj^ Let us imagine a castle, wliieh commands, 
ce of the meadow or the gmticnv'-of from its elevation, an extensive view of a do- 
the Imrmony of various coexistiir;/'nie- main, rich with all the beauties of nature and 


lodICS. 

The various sensations, then, ma^coexist, 
so as to produce one romyiley^'affection. 
When diqr do coexist, it must remarked, 
that they are inctividi^lly less incense. The 
same sound, lur exampl^ which js scarcely 
heard in the tumult of the rlay, is capable of 
affecting us powerfully if it recur in the calm 


art. It is night when we arrive at it. The 
next morning our window-shutters open at 
the moment when the sim has just risen 
above die horizon,—and close agiuii the very 
moment after. 

Though the whole sweep of country was 
shown to us but for an instant, we mu.st have 
seen every object which It comprehends with- 
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in the sphere of our vision. In a second or range themselves. It is to them, according- 
thirdinstmt we could have received only ly, that we give our first attention; and 
the same impressions which we received at when we have remarked their idative utua- 
first; consequently, though the window had tions, the others gradually fill up the inter* 
not been closed again, we should have con- vals. 
tued to see but what we saw before. We bepn, then, with the principid objects; 

This first instant, however, though it un* we observe them in succession; we com- 
luestionably showed us all the scene, gave us pare them, to judge of their rdative positions, 
fno real knowledge of it; and, when the win- When these are ascertained, wq observe the 
dows were closed again, there is nof one of objects that fill up the intervals, comparing 
us who could have ventured to give even the each with the principal object, till we have 
slightest description of it,—a sufficient proof fixed the positions of all. 
that we may have seen many objects, and yet When this process of successive, hut re- 
have learned nothing. guliur observation, is accomplished, we know 

At length, the shutters are opened again, all the objects and their situations, and om 
to remain open while the sun is above the embrace (hem with a single glance. Their 
horizon; and we sec once more what we order, in our mind, is no longer on order of 
saw at first. Even now, however, if, in a mere succession; it is simultaneous. It is 
sort of ecstasy, we were to continue to sec that in wliieh they exist, and we see it at 
at once, as in the first instant, all this multi- once distinctly. 

tude of different objects, we should know us The comprehensive knowledge thus ac- 
little of them when the night arrived as we quired, we owe to the mere skill with 
knew whenme window-shutters were closed which we have directed our eyes from ob- 
agnin after the very moment of their open- ject to object. The knowledge has been ac- 
iug. quired in parts successively; but, when ac- 

To have a knowledge of the scene, then, quired, it is present at once to our mind, in 
it is not sufficient to behold it all at once, so the same moiuier as the objects which it re- 
os to comprehend it in a single gaze; we traces to us ore. all present to the single 
must consider it in detail, and pass siicces- glance of the eye th at beholds them, 
aively from object to object. This is what The descrijmMPwhich I have now given 
Nature has taught us all. If she has given ifou, very nearly after the words of Condil- 
us the power of seeing many objects at once, is, I think, a very fiiitliful representa- 
shc has given us also die faculty of looking doii of a process of which we must all re¬ 
but at one,—^that is to say, of directing our pcatcdly have iteien conscious. It seems to 
eyes on one only of the multitude; and it me, however, faithful as it is as a more de¬ 
ls to this fiu-ulty,—which is a result of our scription, to leave the great difficulty \uicx- 
organization, says Condillac,—that we owe plained, and even unrciiiaiked. We see a 
fill the knowledge which we acquire from multitude of objects, and we have one corn- 
sight. indistinct feeling. We wish to know 

The faculty is common to us nil: and yet, He scene moi^ accurately, and, in conse- 
if afterwards w'c were to talk of tlie landscape quence of thii^ish, though the objects them- 
which we had all seen, it would be very evi- selves contijK as before, yve no lou^r seem 
dent that our knowledge of it would not be to view thiJp all, but only one, ora few; and 
exactly the same. By some of us, a picture the few, wnieh we now sec, we see more dis- 
inight be given of it with tolerable exactness, tinetly. Such I conceive to be the process ; 
in which there would be many objects such but the difficulty is, that though wc seem to 
as they were, and ^?l&ii;^CThaps, which had view only a few objects, and these much 
very little resemblance parts of the more distinctly, the field of the eye still corn- 

landscape which wc wishetWk) describe, prebends a wide expanse, the light from 
The puture which others might glM^^ould which scarcely affects us, while the light 
])robably be so confused, that it be from other parts of it, though not more bril- 

quite imjiossible to recomiise the sca^in liant, produces in us distinct perception. It 
the description, and yet all hod seen the is vain for Condillac to say, it is in con- 
objects and nothing but tlie same objects qucncc of a faculty which we have of di- 

Tlic only difference is, tliat some of us had ting our eyes on one object, a faculty 

wandered from oly'ect to object irregularly, “ di is tlie result of our organization, 
and that others haa looked at them in a ccr- and^^hich is common to all mankind; 
tain order. for, first place, if this direction of 

Now, what is this order ? Nature points of which he speaks, on a single 

it out to us herself. It is the very order in object, !lL meant, in its strict sense, of 
which she presents to us objects. There arc the eye iflklf, which we direct, it is not 
some which are more striking tlian others, true that have any such faculty. We 
and which, of themselves, almost call to us cannot di I o^ eyes%o as not to compre- 
to look at them ; they are the predominant hend cqi J in*our field of vision, many ob- 
objects, around which the others seem to or- jeets beside that single object which is sup- 
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are seen by us; the remaining parts seen) hI» 
most to have vanished. It is as if every 
ttung before had been but the doubtful co¬ 
louring of enchantment, which had disappe^- 
ed, and left to us the few prominent r^itics 
on which we gaze; or rather, it is as if som ’ 
instant enchantment, obedient to om- wishe^ 
had dissolved every reality besides, andi 
brought closer to our sight the few objects' 
which w% desired to see. 

Still, however, all of which we are truly 
conscious, as preceding immediately the 
change of appearance in the scene, is the 
mere desire, of which I have spoken, com¬ 
bined probably >vith expectation of that more 
distinct vision which follows. There may be 
a combination of feelings, but no new and 
peculiar feeling, either as simple, or coexist¬ 
ing with other feelings,.,—no indication, in 
short, of the exercise of a new power. 

Even though we should be incapable, 
therefore, of understanding how tlie desire 
should have this effect, it wouldPhiot be the 
less true that the desire of knowing accurate¬ 
ly a particular object in a group, is instantly, 
—or, at least, instantly after some organic 
change which may probably be necessary,— 
followed by a more vivid and distinct percep¬ 
tion of the particular object, and a compaia- 

-- j ,-^... tive faintness and indistinctness of the other 

brilliant, or more striking in general charBC.^iPbjects that coexist with it; and that what 
ter, are less indistinct than others. There we cull attention is nothing more. 


posed to have fixed our attention; and if, 
by the direction of our eyes, be meant the 
exclusive or limited perception by our mind 
Itself, there remains the difficulty,—^how it 
happens, that while light from innumerable 
objects fiiBs on our retina as before, it no 
longer produces any distinct vision relatively 
to the objects from which it comes,—while 
light, prohebly not more brilliant, from other 
objects, produces vision much more distinct 
thw before. Let us consider this difficulty, 
which, in truth, constitutes the principal 
phenomenon of attention, a little more fully. 

When Condillac speaks of the faculty of 
the mind, by which he supposes it capable of 
directing the eye, exclusively, on certain ob¬ 
jects, he must speak of that onlv, of which 
we are conscious, previously to tne more dis¬ 
tinct perception of those o^ects, as certain 
parts of die scene. 

What is it, then, of which we are con¬ 
scious, between the indistinct jierceptioin of 
the wide scene and the distinct perception of 
parts of the scene ? 

In the first place, there is a general de¬ 
sire of knowing the scene more accurately. 
This is the primary feeling of the process of 
attention. But this primal^ feeling is soon 
succeeded by others. Indistinct as the whole 
complex scene may be, S(flW|.arts of it more 


are a few more prominent ports, as Condil¬ 
lac says, around whicii the rest arc indistinct¬ 
ly arranged. 

With some one of those, then, as in itself 
more impressive and attractive, we begin ; 
our general dcsira of knowing the whole 
scene having been followed by a wish to kno]^ 
tliis principal part more accurately. ™ 

The next step is to prevcnlt be eye itself 
from watidenng, that no nctlCcbjccts may 
distract it, and that there ma^^'C ns little 
confusion as possible of the niys worn differ¬ 
ent ol^ccta, on that jaut of the retina on 
which tlie rays fell from the particular object 
which we wish to consider. We fix our eyes, 
tlicrcfore, and our whole body, as steadily as 
wo can, by the muscles subservient to these 
purposes. 

So for, unquestionably, no new faculty is 
exercised. We have merely the desire of 
knowing the sc^nc before us,—the selection 
of some prominent object, or rather the mi 
perception of it, as peculiarly prominent, 
the desire of knowing it paitieularly,—^Td 
the contraction of a few muscles, in 
ence to our volition. 

No BOtmer, however, has all thf taken 
place, than instantly) oridmustinsyntly, and 
without our consciemsness of aiX new and 
peculiar state of mind intcrveniniTin the pro¬ 
cess, die laa(L'otq>c Ix^omcs to vision al¬ 
together different Certain jmrtW ily, those 
parts which we wished to know particularly. 


Are the comparative distinctness and in¬ 
distinctness, however, a result which we had 
no reason to expect ? or are they not rather 
what might, in some degree at least, have 
been expected, from our knowledge of the 
few physical facts with respect to our coex¬ 
isting sensations, which I have already point¬ 
ed out to you, and from the circumstance 
which we are next to consider? We have 
seen, in the observations already made by us, 
that many coexisting perceptions me indis- 
tiiict, and that when one becomes more vi¬ 
vid, the others become still fainter. All 
that is necessary, tlierefore, is to discover 
some cause of nicreji«'v.l vividness of that one 
to which we to attend. 

If wc cao uiscover any reason why this 
should^)- Jme more vivid, the comparative 
iiKlisf^'j^^-uichs of the otlier parts of the scene 
mu^;e considered us follow'hig of course. 

^iich a cause; exists, unquestionably, in 
'Siiat feeling of dessire, without which there 
can be no attention. To attend, is to have 
a desire of knowing that to which we attend, 
and attention without desire is a verbal con¬ 
tradiction, on inconsistency, at least, as great 
as if we w'ere said to desire to know without 
any desire of knowing, or to be attentive 
without attention. 

When we attend, then, to any part of a 
complex grou]i of sensations, there is always 
an emotion of desire, however slight the emo¬ 
tion may be, connected exclusively with that 
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particular part of the group to which we at¬ 
tend : and whatever effect our emotions pro¬ 
duce on the complex feelings that accompany 
them, we may expect to be produced, in 
some greater or less degree, by the desire 
inrhe complex process which we term at- 
ition. 

The effect which our expectation might 
iticipate, is the veiy effect that is truly found 
^ .o take place,—an increased liveliness of that 
part of the complex group, to which alone 
the desire relates. 

That it is the nature of our emotions of 
every so^ to render more vivid all the men¬ 
tal affections with which they are peculiarly 
combined, as if their own vivacity were in 
some measure divided with these, every one 
who has felt any strong emotion, must have 
experienced. The «ye has, as it were, a 
double quickness to perceive what we love or 
hate, what we hope or fear. Other objects 
may be seen slightly; but these, if seen at 
all, become instantly permanent, and cannot 
appear to us without impressing their pre¬ 
sence, as it were, in stronger feeling on our 
senses and our soul. 

Such is the effect of emotion, when com¬ 
bined even with sensations that ai’e of them¬ 
selves, by their own nature, vivid; and mark 
therefore less strikingly the increase of vivid¬ 
ness received. The vivifying effect, howev¬ 
er, is still more remarkable, by iLs relativ<‘ 
proportion, when the feelings with which the 
emotion is combiiu'd are in themselves pe¬ 
culiarly faint, as in the case of mere memory or 
imagination. The object of any of our emo¬ 
tions, thus merely <-oiiceived by us, becomes, 
in many cases, so vivid as to render even our 
accum{)anymg pereeptions eoinparatively 
faint. The mental absence of lovers, for ex¬ 
ample, is proverbial; and wliat is thus term¬ 
ed, in popular language, absence, is notluiig 
more than the greater vividness of some mere 
conception, or other internal feeling, than of 
any, or all of the external objects present at 
the time, which hajgjio peculiar relation to 
the prevailing cmotii 

" The darkenwR— 

Loflca his light: The rosy Uosoin’cl Sjl 
To weeping Fancy pines; and von brign 
Contracteil, bends Into a dusky vault. 

All nature fades, extinct; and she alone. _ 
Heard, felt, and seen, possesses every thoiighn 
FlUs every sense, and pants in every vein. 

Books arc but formal dulness.—tediousfnends. 

And sad amid the social band lie sits 
Lonely and unattentive. From his longue 
The unfinish'd period falls; while, borne away 
On swelling thought, his wafted spirit flies 
To the vam bosom of hit distant Fair; 

And leaves the semblance of a lover fix’d 
In melancholy site, with head declined 
And love-drjected eye*,”* 

What brighter colours the fears of super¬ 
stition give to the dim objects perceived in 


the twilight, the inhabitants of the village who 
have to pus the churchyard at any late hour, 
and the little students of ballad lure, wtu> 
have carried with them from the nursery many 
tales which they almost tremble to remember, 
know well And in the seennd sight of this 
northern part of the island, there can be no 
doubt, that the objects which the seers con¬ 
ceive themselves to behold, truly are more 
vivid, as conceptions, than, but for the su¬ 
perstition and the melancholy character of 
the natives, which harmonize with the ob¬ 
jects of this gloomy foresight, they would 
have been ; and that it is in consequence of 
tliis brightening effect of the emotion, as 
concurring with the dim and shadowy objects 
which the vapoury atmosphere of our lakes 
and valley presents, that fancy, relativclv to 
the individual, becomes a temporal^ reah^. 
The gifted eye, which has once liclicved it¬ 
self favoured with such a view of the future, 
will, of coiu'se, ever after have a quicker fore¬ 
sight and more frequent revelations; its own 
wilder emotion communicating still more vi¬ 
vid forms and colours to the objects which 
it dimly perceives. 

On this subject, however, I need not seek 
any additional illustration. 1 may fmrly sup¬ 
pose you to admit^s a general physical law 
of the Phenom^Rw Mmd, that the inilu- 
cnce of every emotion is to render more vi¬ 
vid the pcrcepliMi or conception of its ob¬ 
ject. ^ 

I must remark, however, that when the 
emotion is vciy violent, us in the violence of 
any of our fiercer passions, though it still 
renders every object with which it hurnio- 
nizes, more vivid and prominent, it niingics 
with them some degree of its own coiitiisiim 
of feeling. It^ugnilies and distorts; and 
whnt it rende]i»rightcr it does not therefore 
render more^ftinct 

Thp fl.inip of naimon, through the straggling soul 
t)(Tp kindUd, snows across that suddsn ulaxu 
'rhe olqect ul its rapture, vast of size, 

With fiercer colours and a night of shade.”* 

The species of desire which we are con¬ 
sidering, however, is not of this fierce and 
tempestuous kind. 

Emotions of a calmer species have the vi¬ 
vifying effect without the indistinctness ; and 
irecisely of this degree is that desire which 
litotes attention, as coexisting with the 
tions, or other feelings to which we are 
attend. 

^ave found, then, in tlie desire which 
accorniMies attention, or rather which chiefly 
constitinB it, the cause of that increased in¬ 
tensity wivh we soiightRl 

When awbe various objects of a scene are 
of themsel^v equally, or nearly equally, iii- 


Thomion’i Emson*—Siulng^. lOOC—Ioi’i. 


• PIcaiurecof Imaginatiun, l)o(<k II. r. 1.'7—HO. 
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teresting or indifferent to us, the union of 
desire, with any particular perc(;ption of the 
group, mi^t be supposed, a priori, to ren¬ 
der ^8 perception in some degree more vi¬ 
vid than it was before. It is not neces¬ 
sary that this difference of vividness should 
take place wholly, or even be veiy striking, 
in the &8t instant; for, by becomu^ in the 
&6t instant even slightly more vivid, it ac¬ 
quires additional colouring and prominence, 
so us to increase that interest wnich led us 
originaliy to select it for our first minute ob¬ 
servation, and thus to brighten it more and 
more progressively. Indeed, when we re¬ 
flect on our consciousness, during what is 
called an effort of attention, wc feel that 
some such progress as this really takes place, 
tlte object becoming graduidly more distinct 
while we gaze, till at length it requires a 
sort of effort to turn away to the other co¬ 
existing objects, and to renew with them the 
same process. 

Attention, then, is not a simple mental 
state, but a process or a combination of feel¬ 
ings. It is not the result of tuiy peculiar 
pow'cr of the mind, but of those mere latvs 
of perception, by which the increased vivid¬ 
ness of one sensation produces a correspond¬ 
ing fiuntness of others coexist ing with it, and 
of that law of our emotilP5*^iy which they 
communicate greater intensity to every per¬ 
ception, or other feeling, |||th which they 
coexist and harmunixo. 


LECTURE XXXIl. 

ON TMH rXTIiRN.M, AVI’ECTIO.VS OP MINlJ 

eoMBiNun WITH i)v.sinK, ^^ntinoi.u — on 
•I' m; INFERNAT. API POriONS O^IJNO—CJ.AiSt- 
nOA'l'lON OF THEM. \\ 

In my lost. Lecture, Gentlemen, I con¬ 
cluded my sketch of the different hypothi-ses 
of ]ihilosophers with respect to perception, 
with an aecount of that Pro-cstabUNhed Har¬ 
mony, by which Leibnitz, excluding all riei- 
proeal ngniiey of mind and matter, endea- 
viMircd to account for the uniform coinei- 
(lenec of our irienhd fccliii.gs tvith our htalily 
movements,—a hypothesis which, though it 
does not seem to have gained mmiy-follow¬ 
ers out of Germany, jinodnced the most 
thusiastie adminition in the country 
author. I may remark, by the wa) 
very striking example of I he strange ^xturc 
of seemingly ojiposite qualities, whi^we fre¬ 
quently find in the character of n^5na, that, 
while tlie countrjUl^which I spaj^, has met 
witii ridicule, most unjust in c^ve, as na¬ 
tional rklicu'e always is, for thj^eavincss of 
its laborious crudituA, it m|j^tf|P allowed to 
biirptss all odier eouiitrios m the ))ussionate 
cfithusiasra of its ]>hilosophy, which, lauti- 


cukrly in metaphysics, from the reign of 
Leibnitz to the more recent worship paid to 
the transcendentalism of Kant, seems scarce¬ 
ly to have admitted of any calm approbation, 
or to have known any other inquirers tl^ 
violent partisans and violent foes. 

After my remarks on this hypothe 
which closed my view of our external affel 
dons of mind, as tlicy exist simply, I ncxl 
proceeded to consider them as they existJ 
combined with desire, in that state of die' 
mind which is termed attention, a state which 
lias been supposed to indicate a peculiar in¬ 
tellectual power, hut which, I endeavoured 
to show you, admits of being analyzed into 
other more general principles. 

It is to OUT consciousness, of coiu'sc, that 
we must refer for the truth of any such ana¬ 
lysis ; and the process which it reveals to us, 
in attention, seems, I think, to justify the 
analysis which 1 marie, indicating a coinbin- 
ution of .simpler feelings, but not any new 
and distinct species of feeling, to be refer¬ 
red to a peculiar faculty. 

We see many objects together, and we sec 
them indistinctly. We wish to know them 
more accurately, and we ore aware that this 
knowledge can be acquired only in detail. 
We select some one more prominent object 
from the rest, or rather, without any selec¬ 
tion on oiir pait, this ohjeet excites, in u 
higher degrei*, our desire of ohseiving it par¬ 
ticularly, merely by being more prominent, 
or, in some other respect, more interesting 
than the rest. To obsciTe it piuticuliirly, 
we fix our body, and our eyes,—for it is a 
ease of vision winch I have taken for an ex- 
nin]>1e,—as steadily as possible, that the liglit • 
from the same points of the obje<*t may con¬ 
tinue to full on the same jiuints of the retina. 
Together with our wish, wc have an expect¬ 
ation, the natural effect of uniform fiast ex¬ 
perience, that the object will now he more 
distinctly jicrceived by us; and, in accord¬ 
ance vvitli this exjieetution, when tlie jiroccss 
which I have described j-j completed, the ob¬ 
ject, as if it kn(^„'»^vcry wish and hasten¬ 
ed to gratif^’#^oe.s become more distinct; 
and, in pr-#^rtion as it becomes thus more 
vivi^'J'^* ■ other objects of the group become 
grafc ^‘/y fainter, till at length they arc scarcely 
f4b be jirescnt. Siudi, without the inter- 
'ntion of any new and peculiar state of 
mind, is the mental pro(;ess, os far as wc are 
conscious of it; and, if this be the process, 
there is no reason to infer in it the operation 
of any power of the mind different from those 
which are exercised in other cases. The ge¬ 
neral capacities of perception, and desire, 
and expectation, and voluntary command of 
certain muscles, which, on every view of the 
phenomena of attention, we must allow the 
mind to possess, are, of Uiemsclves, sullieient 
to cx])1ain the phenomena, and preclude, 
therefore, aiij Jjgrtlicr reference. 
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The brightening of the objects to which 
we attend, that is to say, of the objects which 
have interested us, and which we feel a de¬ 
sire of knowing, and the consequent &ding 
other coexisting objects, I explained, 

! well-known influence, not of desire 
sly, but of all our emotions, in rendering 
e vivid those objects of perception or fen- 
, with which they harmonize; and I iQus- 
atcd this influence by various examples. 
The phantasms of imagination, in the re- 
eries of our waking hours, when our exter- 
^nnl senses are still open, and quick to feel, 
are, as mere conceptions, for less vivid than 
the primary perceptions from which they ori¬ 
ginally flowed; and yet, under the influence 
of any strong emotion, they become so much 
mure bright and prominent than external 
things, that, to the impassioned maser on 
distant scenes and persons, the scenes and 
persons truly around him arc almost as if 
they were nut in existence. If a mere con¬ 
ception, then, faint as it must always be by 
its o^vn nature, can thus be rendered more 
vivid than reality by the union of any strong 
desire, it is surely less wonderful that the 
same cause should commimicate the same 
sup(*rior vividness to the brighter realities of 
perception. If what we remember with in¬ 
terest, and wish to see again, become so 
much more vivid in our flmey, merely by this 
very wish, that we scarcely perceive any one 
of the innumerable objects before our eyes, 
what we truly see, in its own lively colour¬ 
ing, and feel a strong desire of knowing more 
intimately, may well be supposed lo reiidiT 
'IS loss sensible to the other coexisting ob¬ 
jects, which the very shadows of our iinugin- 
ation, when brightened by a stmilar desire, 
were able mentally to annihilate or eeli])sc. 

In addition to this direct vivifying influ¬ 
ence of the desire itself, some part, and per¬ 
haps a very considerable part, of the bright¬ 
ening of the object, during attention, may 
arise indirectly from the mere muscular adiipt- 
ation of the organ, v^h^ot speak merely 
of that internal odaptotilMlite^tever it may 
be, which accommo^tes the the oh 

ject, and, therefore, varies with tm^^tance 
of the object, but of that simpler coi 
which keeps the organ, as a whole, si 
fixed. It is proved by many facts, tli 
certain time is necessary for vision, and, proT 
bably, in like mnnnej', for all our perceptions. 
A cannon ball, for example, though it must 
have reflected light to us, during its passage, 
may yet pass before our eyes so rapidly as 
not to be perceived; and, if a part of the eye 
be aflected, in a certain manner, by one co¬ 
lour, and a different colour fail upon it so ra¬ 
pidly after the first that the former affbetion 
has not previously ceased, the result is not 
the visual affection, which the second colour 
alone would have produced, but tliat which 
wmuld have arisen at once from a mixture of 


the two colours. In this way, in an experi¬ 
ment, which has been often performed, for 
the demonstration of this simple and bmu- 
tiful fiict; if a cylinder be painted in longi¬ 
tudinal bars, with the prismatic colours, in 
certain proportions, and be revplved rapidly 
on its axis, its suiface to the eye will nut 
seem to present any one of the colours which 
are really pmnted on it, but a uniform white¬ 
ness, which it has not, on a single point of 
its whole surfiice. 

If rays of different colours, fitlling in rapid 
succession on the same points of the retina, 
thus seem to mingle with each other, and 
produce one confused effect, it must evident¬ 
ly be of great importance, for distinct vision, 
that the eyes should be so fixed, that the 
rays from me objects which we wish to ob¬ 
serve, may not fall on parts of the retina, 
previously affected by the light of other ob¬ 
jects, but, as much as possible, on the same 
parts, during the whole time of our observa¬ 
tion. This can be done, as I have said, on¬ 
ly by the continued agency of certain mus¬ 
cles ; and hence »iri8cs tha* feeling of muscu¬ 
lar effort, of wliich we arc conscious in the 
process. How difficult it is for us to keep 
a luuHclo, for any length of time, in the same 
exact point of coj^^ion, without the slight¬ 
est deviation fronOms point, is well known 
to physiologists; and it is not wonderful, 
therefore, that, !h attention, wc should be 
conscious of a considerable effort, in endc.’i- 
vouring to fix steadily any of our organs. 
The power of thus fixing our muscles, is a 
power which improves IjjTOabitiial exercise; 
and it i.s prolaibly very miieh in this way tliat 
the practised eye is able so rapidly to distin¬ 
guish tlie minute j _ of objects, which re- 
epnre froi much longer effort of at- 

But, what the effect of the muscular 
adaptation mil/be, it is not the less certain, 
if we reflect on our feelings, that the mental 
part of the process of attention involves no¬ 
thing more, in addition to the piimiiry per¬ 
ception, which is its ohjeet, than desire witli 
expectation. This is all of which we are 
truly conscious, previously to the brighten¬ 
ing of the perception itself, to which we are 
said to attend;—a briglitening which, from 
the general laws of emotion, might very na- 
lly be expected as the result of the luiion 
of^csii’c with any of our sensiitious. In 

n^ircumstanccs, then, it is not wonder¬ 
ful ttH^we should remember best the objects 
to whiM^'e pay most attention, since this is 
only to that wc remember best the ob¬ 
jects on ww:h wc have dwelt longest, and 
w'ith great^^ interest, and which we have 
therefore knwn most accurately. 

Such are air sensations or perceptions, 
when united mtl* desire, exhibiting appear¬ 
ances which seem at first to indicate, though 
they do not tru'y indicate, a peculiar jiowcr 
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or BUBceptlbility of the mind. We shall find, 
in conaiaering our intellectual states of mind, 
the order of mental phenomena, to which we 
next proceed, that the union of desire witli 
these has led, in like manner, to the belief 
of many distinct intellectual powers, which 
yet, like attention, admit of being analyzed 
into simpler elements. These intellectual 
phenomena themselves, in their simple state, 
must, however, be first examined by us. 

Having now, then, oficred all the observa- 
dons for which our limited course allows me 
room, on the very important primary class of 
external uQections of the mind, 1 proceed, 
according to our general division, to consi¬ 
der the secondary class of its internal affec¬ 
tions ; (hose states of it which are not the 
result of causes foreign to die mind itself, 
but immediate consequents of its own pre¬ 
ceding feelings. 

The Divine Contriver of our mental frame, 
who formed the soul to exist in certain states, 
on the prejMSiice of external things, formed it 
also to exist, in certain successive states, 
without the presence or direct infiuence of 
any thing external; the one state of the 
mind being as immediately the cause of the 
state of mind which nur 

external feelings, the Tffilngc produced in 
our corporeal organ of sense is the cause of 
<«iy one of the particular KTections of that 
class. In the one class, that of our intcniai 
affections, the phenomena depend on the 
laws which regulate the successive changes 
of state of tlie iiiift*’ itself. In the other class, 
that of our extenml affections, they depend on 
the laws of the mind, indeed, which is suscop- 
tihle of these peculiar ci^nges of state; but 
they depend, in an equal fsittrec, on the laws 
which give to matter its W;iiliar qualities, 
and, consequently, its pecuK influence on 
this mental suscejitibility. Ii light were to 
be aimihiluted, it is very evident that, though 
our mind itself were to continue endowed 
with all its present suseoptibilities, it never 
again could behold tlie sun, lu'ound whose 
cold and gloomy mass our earth might stiU 
revolve as now; nor, in such circumstances, 
is there any reason to suppose that it would 
exist in any one of those various states which 
constitute the delightful sensations of vision. 
These, sensations, then, depend on extonj 
things, as much as nu the mind Itself, 
though, after wo have once Ijecu 
with the splendid acquisitions which |>er- 
ceotive organs aflord us, evciy ihik^ exter¬ 
nal were to vanish, not from oiu* merely, 
but from all our sense's, and oujiliind alone 
were to exist in the infinity o^pace, toge¬ 
ther with tliat Eternal Majcsjjp which form¬ 
ed iti^Ul! tfeougly; aAer thwht, and feel¬ 
ing after feeling, wmuld •rife, os it were, 
spontaneously, in Uie disembodied spirit, if 
iw change in its nature were to take place ; 


and the whole world of light and fragrance, 
and harmony, would, in its remembrance, 
almost rise again, as if outliving annihilation 
itself. It is by this cajaicity of internal 
change of state, indeed, that the soul is vuly 
immortal, which, if it were capable of n^ af¬ 
fections but those which I have termed \ t- 
ternal, would itself be virtually as mortal\ a 
all mortal things that arc around it ; sind 
but for them, as causes of its feelings, i 
could not, in these circumstances of complete 
dependence, have any feelings whatever, and 
could, tliereforc, exist oidy in that state of 
original insensibility which preceded the first 
sensation that gave it consciousness of ex¬ 
istence. It is, in the true sense of immor¬ 
tality of life, immortal, only because it de¬ 
pends for its fiH.'ling8, as wcU as for its mere 
existence, not on the state of perishable 
things, whicli are hut the atmosphere that 
floats around it, hut on its own independent 
laws; or, at least,—for the laws of mind, as 
well as the laws of matter, can mean nothing 
more,—depends for the successions of its 
feelings only on the provident arrangements 
of that all-foreseeing Power, whose will, as 
it existed at the very moment at which it 
called every thing from nothing, and gave to 
mind and matter their powers and suscepti¬ 
bilities, is thus, consequently, in the whole 
scries of effects, from age to age, tlie eternal 
legislation of the universe. 

Even while our soul is united to this bo¬ 
dily frame, and continually capable of being 
affected by tlw objects that are continually 
present with it, by for the gieatcr mnnher ofl 
our feelings are those whicli ai'ise from ourT 
internal successions of thought. Innumeru- 
hlc as our perceptions are, they are but a 
small part of the varied consciousness of a 
clay. We do not see or feel objects merely, 
—for this alone would be of little value; 
but we compare them with eiu;h other—we 
form plans of action, and jirosccutc' tlicin 
with assiduous attention, or n e meditate on 
the means by which ^■‘jomay most effectual¬ 
ly he prosecutGf.^'fflihd with all our peroep- 
tions of ^**^1 things, and plans of serious 
thougt)t «*continued fairy-work of involun- 
tmaj^-'.cy is incessantly mingling, in conse- 
vee of the laws of suraestion in the mind 
!^*lf, like the transient shadows on a stream, 
of the clouds that flit over it, which picture 
on it their momentary forms, as they pass 
in rapid raricty, without affecting the course 
of the busy cuirent, which glides along in its 
majestic track, as if they hod never been. 

If we had the power of extenial sense only, 
life would be as passive as the most uncon¬ 
nected dream, or rather far more passive and 
irregular than the wildest of our dreams. 
Our remembrances, comparisons, our hopes, 
our fears, and all the variety of our thoughts 
and emotions, give a harmony and unity to 
our general consciousness, which make Uie 
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consciousnens of each day a little dnima, oi 
a connected part of that atill greatcT droina, 
which is to end only with the death of its he¬ 
ro, or rather with the commencement of his 
glojious apotheosis. 


lojic 

Pc 


Pow wide a field the intenml affections ol 
mind present, without dependence on 
! system of material things,—with which 
%'e are connected, indeed, by many delight¬ 
ful ties, but by ties that have relation only to 
fthis mortal scene,—is proved in a very striking 
' manner, by the increased energy of thought 
which w'e often seem to acquire in those 
hours of the quiet of the night, when every 
external influence is nearly excluded,—the 
hours of inward meditation, inwhich the mind 
lias been |>octicull^ said to retire into the sanc¬ 
tuary of Its own ininiense abode, and to feel 
there and enjoy its spiritual infinity, a.s if ad¬ 
mitted to the ethereal dwellings and the 
feasts of the Gods. 


“ Noiirie Tirtef, qiiotim nox circumfunilitvir atra 
Iltmu'iii.1 trrf;a ()(c>tiii ti'TTiiimiiii' 

('mil ri-riim olxluxit aiiecii'i; o\iniiliilu>i Apr 
1S.PO fiii;;or iinpiili.aii ant vox ullubilur aiirea, 
lU iiullo intijiiti iiipiifi jam (Icfixa, reeedit 
In Rpue, pt virpn imra «i' culligit omnpg t 
(jt inagnn hnspitlo iwtitur, Kpqiip PxPipit ipta 
ToMin iiittii; opu }iiB!.a Dpuiii dwiinilierp racnsls 
Nam iipqiip nip illam noIkIo dc mannnre tucta 
Npp pum (KiriiciliuN c.<i|)iunt iaquiaria cpntum 
Aiitpu, tot diiitiiipu lopia. tot regilitib apla, 
(^iiicBita'que ppulip, TyiiuquP insliuptui. ab'iitro; 
IJt. .iiiilptsibi iuikU, siliiqup iiitenditiir i]xi.i, 

TtkS'l illKl tfti'i iliP fvvrvKp-ivx * vt-fiWvaaii'A Tic-ainc-voai ■ 


\ 


Spu pmivai iprum orcultav,Pt Mfiiima volvit, 

Kl quiis ficdpnhiispoiiNpin-nt inaximns A-'lher 
NiqilimusipiPl^atcr.TpIliuque, alqim omnia gignant; 

Sivp nitum virtiilts itPrsuh.lnPit,Pt almua 
Molilur IpgpN, qiipis lorti iiaui juvpiitiia 
Taiuat, ap pace impeiium tutctiu: ol aiinui."* 


The internal states of mind, then, which 
form the class next to be considered by us, 
jirescnt to our inquiry no narrow or uninter¬ 
esting field. We arc to find in these again 
eveiy thing, thouglyn^nter coloiu-s, which 
(hdighted and interes(^|^|ms in the former 
class : while we are, at the to dis¬ 

cover an abundant source of nlj^gs still 
more delightful and sublime in 
and still more interesting to our 
We are no longer mere sensitive bei 
tluit gaze upon tJu* uiiivei-se, and feel pS 
or jileosure as a few of its elementary par¬ 
ticles touch our nerves. We airc the dis¬ 
coverers of laws, which every element of the 
universe obeys,—the tracers of events of ages 
that are jiast,—the calculators and prophets 
of events, that arc not to occur till generation 
after generation of the prophetic calculators 
that succeed us shall themselves have passed 


Heindut, De Contemptu Mortis, Lib. i. 


aw'ay;—and, while we are thus able to dis¬ 
cover the iimumerable relations of created 
things, wc are, at the same time, by die me¬ 
dium of these internal states of our own 
mind, the discoverers also of that Infinite 
Being, who framed every thing which it is 
our glory to be capable merely of observing, 
and w'ho, without acting directly on any of 
our organs of sense, is yet present to mu' in¬ 
tellect with as bright n reality of perception, 
as the suns and pmets which he has furmecl 
are present to our corporeal vision. 

The species of philosophical iiiqui^, which 
our internal affections of mind admit, is ex¬ 
actly the same os that which our external af¬ 
fections admit; that is to say, we are, in our 
inquiry, to consider the circumstances in 
which they arise, and the circumstances 
hich follow them, with the relations which 
ley appear to us mutually to bear to our 
extenial feelings, and to each other, and no¬ 
thing more. It is os little pos.siblc for us, 
idepeiidently of experience, to discover, a 
priori, any reason uiat one state of mind 
should be followed diicetly by another state 
of mind, as, in the ease of our external feel¬ 
ings, to discover any reason that the presence 
of light should he followed by that particular 
mental state vvhich constitutes the sensation 
of colour, not Wlftat which constitutes the 
perception of the song of a nightingale, or the 
fragrance of a violet, or that those external 
‘uiises should be followed by their peculiar 
sensations rather tliun by the perception of 
colour. It is equally vain for us to think of 
discovering any reason iiuthc nature of the 
mind itself, whicli couhJfflavc eimbled us to 
predict, without act,iiffl experience, or, at 
least, without utility of other similar iu- 
itances, any of th^nere iutellectiuil chant’s 
of state, that taPsight of an object, which 
we have seen Jmore in other circumstances, 
ihould recal,|^ instant spoiituneous siiggcs- 
ion, those ottier circmnstanecs which exist 
no longer; that in meeting, in the most dis¬ 
tant country, a native of our own land, it 
should be in our power, by a single word, to 
annihilate, as it were, fur the moment, all 
the seas imd mountains between him and his 
home ; or, in the depth of the most gloomy 
dungeon, where its wretched tenant, who 
has been its tenant for half a life, sees, and 
scarcely sees, the few faint rays that serve 
‘‘xt speak of a sunshine, which he is not 
ijoy, and which they deprive him of the 
coiilri|it of forgetting, and to render visible 
o hil^ry eyes that wretchedness whieh he 
cels a^^s heart, that even this creature of 
misery,'^uhom no one in the world perhaps 
'cmcmbeil^ut the single being, whose re¬ 
gular preseq^, at the hour at whieh he gives 
liim, day by^y, the means of adding to his 
life another of writchethiess like the 
past, is scarce^ %lt as the presence of an¬ 
other living thing,—should yet, by the infiu- 
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ence of« single thought, enter into the in¬ 
stant possession of a freedom, beyond that 
which the mere destruction of his dungeon 
could g^ve,—a freedom which restores him 
not merely to the liherty, but to the very 
years which he had lost,-^to the woods^ and 
the brociik, and the fields of his boyish frolics, 
and to all the happy faces which were only 
as happy as his own. The innumerable ex¬ 
amples of such successions of thought we 
know from experience, but from experience 
only. It is enough for us, however, to as¬ 
certain the simple fmt, that the internal sug¬ 
gestions of thought after thought, without 
the recurrence of any external object, dues 
take place, as truly us sensation itself, when 
external objects recur,—to observe the ge¬ 
neral circumstances relating to the sugges¬ 
tion,—and to arrange the principle on which 
it seems to depend, os a principle of our in¬ 
tellectual constitution. While wc attempt 
no more than this, wo are certain at least 
that we arc not attempting any thing which 
is beyond the sphere of human exertion. To 
attempt more, and to strive to discover, in 
any*bne of the series of our internal feelings, 
some jpason which might have led us origi¬ 
nally to predict its existence, or the existence 
of the other nrental affections which succeed 
it, would be to hope toC6SlS?)ver, wluit is not 
merely beyond our power even to divine, but 
what we should be incapable of knowing that, 
wc luid divined, even tnuugli wo should ca¬ 
sually have succeeded in making the disco¬ 
very. 

In the clBssifieatu/;^,of our internal feelings, 
as in every classifieatioi and, indeed, in every 
thing, intelleetual or mJknl, which can exer¬ 
cise us, it is evident that may err in two 
ways, by exress or dcfieil^ey. Wc may 
inulti|)ly divisions without w*'cssity, or we 
may labour in vain to force iih,^ one division 
individuid diversities, which cannot, by any 
labour, be made to correspond. The golden 
in(‘an, of which moralists speak, is as irn])or- 
faint in science as in our practical views of 
lui])]iinoss; and the habit of this cautious 
speculative moderation is probably of as dif¬ 
ficult attainment in the one, os the habitual 
contcnlnumt which is necessaiy to the en¬ 
joyment of the other. 

Wlien wc think of the infinite variety 
the physit'al obieets around ns, and 
smidl number 6? classes In which they 
present arranged, it woidd seem to us. 
were ignorant of the history of phiLjj^phy, 
that the regular progress of claa^cation 
must have beeh to simplify inor^fnd more 
the general circumstances of a|^ment on 
which arrangement depends; jRat, in this 
progressive sitppb'fication, milKns of diver¬ 
sities 'must Loire bdfen orimn^y reduced to 
thousands,—^these afrerwai^s to hundreds,— 
and these again, successively, to divisions 


still more minute. But the trutli is, that 
this simplicity of division is far from behig so 
progressive in the arrangement even of ex- 
tenud things. The first steps of classifica- 
tion must indeed uniformly be, to reduct the 
great multitude of obvious diversities to s^e 
less extensive tribes. But the mere gu^s- 
work of hypothesis soon comes in to sup^^y 
the place of laborious observation or expe 
ment, and of that slow and accurate reasoi' 
ing on observations and experiments which 
to minds of very rapid imagination, is per¬ 
haps a labour as wearisome as, in the long 
observation itself, to watch for hours, with 
an eye fixed like the telescope through which 
it gazes, one constant point of the heavens, 
or to minister to the furnace, and hang over 
it in painful expectance of the transmutations 
which it tardily presents. By the unlimited 
power of an hyjiothesis, we in a moment 
range together, under one general name, my¬ 
riads of div-wsitics tl.H! most obstinately dis¬ 
cordant ; as if the mere giving of a name 
could of Itself alter the qualities of things, 
making similar what was dissimilar before, 
like words of magic, that convert any thing 
into any thing. When the hypothesis is 
]>ro\ed to be false, the temporary magic of 
the spell is of course dissolved, urul all the 
original diversities uppeiu’ again to be nuiged 
oiiec more in a wider variety of classes. 
Even whete, without any such guess-work 
of hyjiotlictieal resemblaiict!, divisions and 
arrangements have been formed on the just- 
est ]>riiici]iles, according to the qualities of 
objects known at the time, some new obser-l 
vation or new experiment is continually show J 
ing differences of composition or of generar 
qualities where none were conceived before ; 
and the same philosoiihy is thus, at the same 
moment, employed in uniting and disuniting, 
in reducing many objects to a few, and se¬ 
parating a few into many,—as th** same elec¬ 
tric power, at the inonieiit in which it is at¬ 
tracting objects nearer to it, repels others 
which were almost in c{"itiguity, and often 
brings the same close to it, only to 

throw it offj^next moment to a greater 
distanccyjftvhile a nicer artificial analysis, 
or |ri;*'*'*accurate obsen’ation, is detecting 
'^pCctcd resemblances, and, still more 
Juently, unsuspected diversities, tliere is 
ence no fixed point nor regular advance, but 
a sort of ebb and flow of wider and narrower 
divisions ahd subdivisions; and the classes 
of an intervening age may be fewer than the 
classes both of the age which preceded it 
and of that which comes oAcr it. For a 
I'ery stiiking example of this alternation, I 
may refer to the history of that science which 
is to mutter what our mtellcctual analysis is 
to mind. The elements of bodies have been 
more and fewer successively, varying with 
the analyses of almost every distinguished 
chemist: far from having fewer principles 
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ot bodies, es chemistrjr/tdvances, how many 
more elements have we now than in the days 
of Aristotle ! There can be no question, that 
when roan first looked aroimd hlnr with a 
phyp)8ophic eye, and saw, in the sublime 
ness of nature, something more than ob- 
j||U of sarege rapacity, or still more sa'v'age 
‘ nifferenee, he must have conceived the vu- 
3 of bodies to be innumerable, and could 
3 little have thought of comprehending them 
til under a fetv simple names, as of compre- 
^hending the whole earth itself within his 
narrow grasp. In a short time, however, 
this narrow grasp, if I may venture so to ex¬ 
press myself, did strive to comprehend the 
whole earth; and soon after man had made 
the first great advance in science, of wonder¬ 
ing at the infinity of things in which he was 
lost, we had sages, such as Tholes, Anaxi¬ 
menes, and Heraclitus, who were forming 
every thing of a single prmeijile,—^wotcr, or 
air, or fir«!. The four elements, which after¬ 
wards reigned so long in the schools of phy¬ 
sics, gave place to a single principle with the 
alchemists; or to thrci' principles,—salt, sul- 


losophy of Dr. Reid, and, in general, of the 
metaphysicians of this part of the island, hw 
had dte opposite tendency,—to enlarge, as I 
conceive, far beyond what was necessary, the 
number of classes which they considered as 
too limited before;—and, in jiroportion, more 
regard has perhaps been paid to tlio differ¬ 
ences, or supposed differences of phenomena, 
than to their resemblances. There can be 
no jdoubt, at least, that wc arc now accustom¬ 
ed’to speak of more powers or operations of 
the mind, than even the schoolmen th(‘m- 
sclvcs, fond as they were of all the nicest 
subtilties of infinitesimal subdivision. 

The difference in this respect, however, 
is not so striking, when we consider buccch- 
sions of ages, in which, of course, from our 
general notion of the effects of time, we are 
accustomed to exp 3 sct variety, as when we 
look to neighbouring countries at the same 
period, especially if we consider the advan¬ 
tage of that noble art, which might have been 
supposed, by the wide diffusion which it 
giv3'S to opinion, to have removed, as to hu- 
mmi sentiment, all the Immdaries of mere 


phur, and merciiry,— ^with 3;hcmi8t8 less bold 
In conjecture. These, again, were soon mul¬ 
tiplied by observers of still nicer discrimina¬ 
tion ; and modi'm chemistry, while it has 
shown some bodies, which we regarded as 
different, to be composed of the same ele¬ 
ments, has at the S3ime time shown, thjit 
what we regarded as elements ore themselves 
compounds of elements which we knew not 
before. 

To him who looks back on the history of 
|o33r omi science, the iinalytic science of 
iniiid, which, as I have already said, may al¬ 
most be repu'th'd, in it.' most important us- 
f)ects, iis a sort of intellectual cnensistsy,— 
there will sippear the sfvme alteniatc widen¬ 
ing arid nai rowing of classificMition. The’ 
mc3ital phcnoineiiji arc, in one age or coun¬ 
try, of many cla-sses; in a succeeding age, 
or in a different (loniitry, they arc of fewer ; 
and again, after thai|||^eof another age, or 
die pas.sage of a river olW^Hyintaiii, they are 
of many more. In our own nMy. after the 
decay of scdiolastic mcta])h}fiics, irn^|y,obbes 
to Hiime,—if J may use the.se ii 
dates 3)r eras, in a science, on which, 
their unfortmmte errors on many of the 
imporfaint iwints of human belief, they hoi 
unquestionably threw a degree of light, which 
rendered their errors on these subjects the 
more to be lamented,—in this long and bril¬ 
liant period,—which, of course, includc^s, 
with many other eminent names, the very 
eminent author of the Essay on the Human 
Understanding,—there tvas a tendency to 
simplify, 08 much as possible, the classifica¬ 
tion of the phenomena of mind; and more 
regard, periiaps, was paid to the similarities 
of phenomena, than to their differences. 
Subsequent to this period, however, die phi- 


guugraphic distance. Slight, however, as the 
distance is which separates the two coltiitries, 
the philosophjf of France, in its views of the 

S 'lenomenn ot and the philosophy of 

ritain, iiarticiuar^of this part of Rritain, 
have for more than half a century differed as 
much as the philosophy of dim>rent ages; 
certainly in a degree far greater than, but for 
experience, it would linve been easy for us to 
su])pu.sc. In France, all ^c phenomena of 
mind have been, during^^t jieriod, regard¬ 
ed as sensations, or ^inisfurmed sensations, 
tliat is to say, as uf^utions vuriou.sly sim- 
[)lified or eombi^n. The works of Con¬ 
dillac, who praK.scd to hare founded his 
system on thi)y||l' Locke, but who evident¬ 
ly did not uw&stand fully whut Locke in¬ 
tended, gavcTOe princijial tone to this philo- 
sophic belief; and it has been fostered siiico 
by that passion for the simjilc and the won¬ 
derful, which, when these two objects can bo 
united, is perhaps the strongest of all our in¬ 
tellectual passions. In the system of the 
French metaphysicians, they arc imitcd in a 
very high degree. That this universal pre- 
.scnce of sensation, whether true or false, is 
at least very simple, carmot be denied; and 
re is certainly abundant matter of wonder 
‘ e supposed discovery, that all the va- 
TieCJ^f our intciTi^ feelings are those very 
fecli^k of a different class, to which,tlsey 
have so^ttle appeturance of bclongiisg. It is 
a sort (mlKrpetual masquerade, in wliirh we 
enjoy tbe^ea.sure of recognising a familiar 
friend in a Vtriety of grotesque Besses, and 
the pleasureVso of enjoving the mistakes of 
those aroundV)* taJ$e him for a differ¬ 

ent person, muefy because he has changed 
his robe and his mask. The fidlacy of thi; 
doctrine is precisely of tliat kind, which, is 
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unce adtoitted, is roost difficult to be shaken 
off. It relates to a system which is very 
simple, very wonderful, and obviously true in 
part. Indeed, when there are so many ac¬ 
tual trsnsfonnationB of our feelings, so many 
erorrtions, ef which the principal elements are 
so little recognisable, in the complex affection 
that resulta feom them,—^the supposition that 
all the variety of our consciousness may be 
only modes of one simple dass of primary 
feei^s, false as it is, is far from being the 
most Btrildng e^camjile which the history of 
our science presents of the extravagance of 
philosophic conjecture. 

The Speculations of Ihe French school of 
philosophers, to which 1 have now alluded, 
as to the supposed universal transmutations 
of feeling, bear, as you can scarcely fail to 
have remarked, a very obvious resemblance, 
in extreme simplicity, to the speculations i^f 
the alchemists on transmutations of ano^i^ 
kind. The resemblance is stated, witib greet 
fon*e, by a living French author, himself a 
metaphysician of no bumble rank 1 allude 
to a passage which you will find quoted by 
Mr. Stewart, in one of the valuable prclinn- 
nary diesertations of his volume of Essays, 
from a work of Dq Gerando. 

“ It required'hoiBiipgJm^'’—says tbitHaK' 
geniouB writtfr,—thaaW%nited splendid 
of the lUicovcries brought to light by the 
new chemical sebook^to tear the minds of 
men from the pursuit of a simple and pri¬ 
mary element; u pursuit renewed in every 
age, with an indefatifpible pcrscvcrauce, and 
always renewed iiH:nin, With what feelings 
of contempt would cky' physiologists of for¬ 
mer times have looked on the chemists 
of the present age, who^imid and circura- 
seribed system admits tietL^y forty different 
principles in the composltjm of bodies! 
What a subject of ridicule \ ‘uld the new 
nomenclature have affoided toun alchemist! 

“ The Philosoi)by of Mind has its alche¬ 
mists also ; men, whose studies arc directed 
to the pursuit of one single principle, into 
which the whole science may be resolved; 
and who flatter themselves with tlie heqa^ of 
discovering the gruod secret, by which the 
pure gold of truth may be juvduGed at plea¬ 
sure. 

This secret of the intellectual typut mag¬ 
num, Ckindillac conceived himself to 
found; or, rather, as 1 have already saitL^ 
ascribed the grand discovery to our oujP il¬ 
lustrious countryman. In this refcrtjjK the 
whole school oi French metaphystcUfw have 
very strangely amed; conferrinij^n Mr. 
Lo^ a praise which they trulyj^nt to do 
him lionour, but praise which Me object of 
it would have hastened to discKn. He cer¬ 
tainly was ik>t that jilchemistfa the science 


• Chsp. 1. Sovt. U i<. 19,16 4to Edit. 


of mind which they, conceived him to be, 
though he was a chemist in it, unquestiona¬ 
bly, and a chemist of the highest ranL 


LECTUKE XXXIII. 

ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE HENTa\ 

PHENOMENA, BY UKKE—BY CONE 

BY KEII>-i-A NEW CLASSIFICATION. 

Gf.ntlemen, in the conclusion of my last 
Lecture, I alluded to the system of the French 
metaphysicians, os an instance of error from 
extreme simplification in the analysis of that 
class of our feelings which W'e are now con¬ 
sidering. 

Of this system,—which deserves some 
fuller notice, on account both of the great 
talents which liave stated and defended it, 
and of its very wide diffusion,—I may re¬ 
mark, in the first place, that it is for from be¬ 
ing, what its author and his followers consi¬ 
der it to be, a mere development of the sys¬ 
tem of our illustrious countryman. On the 
contrary, they ugnjc with Locke only in one 
point, and tlmt a negative one,—as to which 
all philosophers may now be considered as 
unanimous,—the denial of what wxre termed 
innate ideas. In every thing which can be 
strictly said to be positive in his system, this 
great |)hilosopher is nearly as completely U])-' 
posed to Gondillac and his followers, as to 
the unintelligible wranglers of the ancient 
schools. To convince you of this, a veiy j 
slif^t statement of tiic two systems will bej 
sufficient. 

According to Locke, the mind, to whose 
existence thought or feeling is not essential, 
might, but for sensation, have remained for 
ever w’ithout feeling of any kind. From sen¬ 
sation we acquire our first ideas, to use a 
W'ord which, from its ambiguity, 1 am not 
very fond of using, but ivhich, from its con¬ 
stant occurrence, important one in 

his system. we cannot merely 

rcmemberjg^iql&t, and compound or dccom- 
poiin(^$]>?m in various ways, but we can 
coHj*^ V- them in all their vai iety of relations; 
^cording as their objects ore agreeable 

^sagrecablc, can love or bate those ob¬ 
jects, and fear or hope their return. We re¬ 
member not external things only, so us to 
have ideas of them,—ideas of sensation,—but 
we remember also our very remembrance it¬ 
self ; our abstractions, comparisons, love, 
hate, hope, fear, and all the varieties of reflex 
thought or feeling; and our remembrance of 
these internal feeling, or operations of our 
mind, furnishes onomer abundant source of 
ideas, which he terms ideas of reflection. 
Tlie comparison, however,—and it is this 
pint alone which can be of any consequence 
in reference to the French system,—the com- 
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parifloi^ as a state of the mind^ even when it 
u exereised on our sensations or pereeptions, 
is not itself a sensation or perception; nor is 
our hope, or fear, or any other of 4l|Er reflex 
* ^; for then, instead of the two sources 

' ideas, die distinction of which forms 
veiy ffToundworii ef the Esmy on the 
^uman Understanding, we should truly have 
t one source, and our ideas of r^ection 
uld themselves be the very ideas of sensa- 
'tion to which they are opposed. Our sen* 
sations, indeed, directly (w indirectly, give 
rise to our reflex feelings, but they do not 
involve them; they are only prior in order, 
the occasions on* which certun powers at 
ausceptibiliries of feeling in the nund evolve 
themselves. 

Such is the system of Locke on those very 
points, on which the French philosc^hers 
most strangely profess to regard him as dicir 
meat authori^. But it is surely ve^ dif* 
ferent from the system whidi they awct to,| 
found on it. According to them, sensation 
is not merely that primary affection of ndnd 
which gives occasion to our other fe^mga, 
but is itself, as I’ariously composed or decom¬ 
posed, all the varie^ of our feelings. **. If 
we consider,” says Condillac, in a poragriqih 
wluch may be said to contain a summary of 
hw whole doctrine with respect to the Qiind— 
“ if we consider that to remember, to com- 

E are, to judge, to distinguish, to imagine, to 
e astonished, t,. have attract ideas, to have 
ideas of number and duration, to know 
truths, whether general or particular, are but 
so many modes of being attentive; that to 
have passions, to love, to bate, to hope, to 
fear, to will, ate but so many different modes 
of desire; and that attention in the one case, 
and desire in the other case, of which all 
these feelings are modes, are themselves, in 
their origin, nothing more than modes of sen¬ 
sation, we cannot but conclude, tlwt sensa¬ 
tion involves in Itself—enoe%)pe->a]l the fa¬ 
culties of the soul.”* 

Whatever we may think of this doctrine, 
as true or false, in^^ms or absurd, it Seems, 
at least, scarcely possiplg’li^ we should re¬ 
gard it as the doctrine ofx^^e—of him 
who sets out with a primary our 

ideas into two distinct classes, of 

which alone belongs to sensation; 
considers even this class of our mere idei^ 
as involvingall the operations of die mind wiL_ 
respect to them, but only as the objects of the 
mind in these various operations; as being 
what we compare, not the very feeling of 
our comparison itself, the inducements to 
pamion, not what constitutes any of our pas* 
sions, as a state, or scries of states of the 
mind. To render the paragraph which I 
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have quoted Atom Gmdillac at all accordant 
with toe real doctrine of Locke, it would be 
necessary to rev^ it in almost every pro¬ 
position which it involves. 

The doctrine then, aa mdubited by Con¬ 
dillac and his followers, whatever merit it 
nay have in itwrffi or hwever void it may 
^ of mmit of any kind, is not the doctrine 
of him from whom it is said to be dmved. 
But its a^ement or disagreement with the 
system of any other philosopher is, coropars- 
tivdy, of veiy little ctmsequipce. The grert 
question isr whether it , be just—wbethw it 
have the merit ci presenting a feithflil 
pictufe of ^ mental phenomena, which it 
professes to develope to us mme clearly. 

Bbve we lessen to believ^ then, that all 
die various fedb^ «rfour mind, which form 
the classification of its intemal afliections, 
^ mmely, to use Condillac's phrase, trans- 
mnned sensations? 

Transformed sensations, it is evident, on 
Ida own principles, though the phrase might 
seem vague and ambiguous in any other sy». 
tem, eSn mean nothing more than sensations 
inote or lesa lively, or metre or less complex, 
B cusiot signify any thing that is at^lutely 
or Bupetadwd j for, if there be any 
in any complric IMhig of the mind 
^ did not^i[pa!fy form a sensation, or 
lir part of a complex sensation, this addition, 
however slight. Is itSN^ a proof dut all the 
phenomena of the mikd are not mere 8en.<i^ 
tions variously i^peated; that sensation in 
short, does not Involve” all the affections 
and feeukies of the sou 
Is ever^ feeling, thedfln the whole series 
of our varied conscie^nessj referable, in all 
its ports, to sensadim, as its original source 7 
Not its source in one very evident re¬ 

spect, as that is, in order, truly prim, 
ary to all our jpna feelings, but as that which 
essentially dpRstitutes them all, in the same 
manner os toe waters of the fountain are af- 
terwards the very vraten which flow along 
the mead? 

To prove the affirmative of this, it is as¬ 
tonishing with what readiness Condillac, who 
is genetwy regarded as a nice And subtile 
rrasoner, aud who certainly, as his work on 
that subject shows, bad studied with atten- 
tion the great principles of logic,—^passes 
from faculty to uusuhy, and from emotion to 
lotion, professing to find sensation every- 
jere, without exhibiting to us even thesein- 
blflKe of what ho seeks, and yet repeating 
the itpstant affirmation dot has found it, 
frequent repetition were itself a 
proof Awhat is fireqnendy repeated,—but 
proving oHy that the various feelings of the 
mind agre^as might be supposed, in being 
feelingB of Ve mind—^ot th^ they agree in 
being sensnnm, as tmt word is used by 
himself^ andn it is, in common philosophic 
use, distinguished from die other more gen- 
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ml tetm. Except the mere frequency of 
the affirmi^ion, and the unquestionable pri¬ 
ority in Older of time, of our sensations to 
our other feelings,—there is not the slightest 
evidence, in his system, of that universal 
transmutation which it affirms. 

It may be necessary to ihention, that, in 
these remarks on the system of the illustri¬ 
ous preceptor of the Prince of Parma, I al¬ 
lude, in particular, to his Treatise “ Of Sen¬ 
sations,” which containshis more mature opin¬ 
ions on the subject—not to his earlier work, 
On the Origin of Human Knowledge^ in which 
he has not ventured on so bold a simplifica¬ 
tion ; or, at least, lias not expressed it iii lan¬ 
guage so precise. 

The great errm of Condillac, as it appears 
to me, consists in supposing, that, when he 
has shown the circumstance from which any 
effect resvlte, he has shown this result to be 
essentially the same with the circumstance 
which produced it. 

Certain sensations have ceased to exist, 
certain odier feelings have immediately arisen; 
—these new feelings are therefore the others, 
under another shape. Such is the scen't, 
but very false li^ic, which seems to pervade 
his whole doctrine on the subject, 

If all that is meant were merely, that what¬ 
ever may be the varving^tings of the mind, 
the mind itself, in all thiHaricty, when it rt'- 
members or compares, hates or loves, is still 
the same substance, as that which saw, heard, 
smelled, tasted, touched, there could be no- 
thing objectionable in the doctrine, but there 
would then certainly be nothing new in it; 
and, instead of thifi^ig either of Locke or of 
Condillac, we might at ]>lcasurc in stat¬ 
ing such a doctrine of of the innumera¬ 
ble assertora of the spiritiu^y of the thinking 
principle. Such, however,^ not the mean¬ 
ing of the French metaj^sician. He 
asserts this identity of subs^ec, indeed, 
like the philosophm who pweded him, 
but he asserts still more. It is not the 
permanent substance mind only which is the 
same. Its affections or states, which seem, 
in many respects, absolutely different, are the 
same as those very affections or states, from 
which they seem to differ; and arc the saihe, 
merely because they have succeeded them; 
for, as I have already said, except the fre¬ 
quency of his affirmation, that they are the 
same, there is no other evidence but that of 
the mere succession in order of time, 
which he attempts to substantiate their 
ness. 

The origin of this falai reasoning I cjMceive 
to be the analogy of matter, to which^s sys¬ 
tem, by reducing all the affections^mind to 
that class which is immcdiateljRtxmnccted 
with external things, must hav^ed him to 
pay pccuUnx attentio*. Yet,^i justice to 
him, I must remark, that, al9if Jgh a system 
Which reduces every feeling to mere sensa¬ 


tion, and consequently connects every feel¬ 
ing, in its origin, with the qu^ities of matter, 
must be favoinrable to materialism, and has 
nnquestl^bly fostered this, in a very high 
degree, in the French school of metapny^'es, 
there is no reason to consider Condillac h n- 
self as a materialist; on the contrary, t'» 
works contain many very just remarks on tl 
errors of materioliBm. But still bis system 
os 1 have said, by leading him continudly to 
our organs of sense, and to the objects 
w'hich act upon them, must have rendered the 
phenomena of matter peculiarly apt to recur 
to his mind in all its speculations. Now, in 
matter, there cun be no question as to the re¬ 
ality of that transmutation, which, us applied 
to mind, forms the chief principle of his in- 
telk'ctual analysis. In the chemistry of the 
material elements, the. compounds ore the 
very elements ^emselvcs. When any two 
substances, present together, vanishes it were 
from our view, and a third substance, whether 
like or unlike to either of the former, presents 
itself in their pliu'e, wc believe this third sub¬ 
stance, however dissimilar it may appear, to 
be only the coexistence of the two others ; 
and, indeed, since wc have no reason to be¬ 
lieve that any change takes place, in the num¬ 
ber of the corpuscles of which our planet is 
comjioscd, the whole series of its curpu.scu- 
lar changes can be only new combinations of 
particles that existed before. 

The doctrine of Pythagoras, in its ap¬ 
plication to the material world, is in this re¬ 
spect philosopliicuUy accurate:— 

Tempus edax ithim, tuque invidiusa vetuslas 
Omnia dentruitis, vitiata(|uc deiitibus nvl 
I'aiilalim lenU con^umitis omnia morte. 

Nec apccies sua cuique raanet; rcrumque novatrix 
Ex aids alias reparat natura ttgiiras. 

^ec pent in toto quiequam, mihi eredllo, niundo. 
Sed variat faclcmque novat; natcigut vuratur 
Incipere esse aliiid qu^m quod full tinti.—morlgye 
Deiinere illud idem. CUm tint hOc forsitan ilia, 
Uwe translata Iliac, tumnia tamcn omnia constant.* 

With respect to the mere elements of mat¬ 
ter, therefore, the present may be said, and 
truly said, to be cxactl” ‘■'n past; and, in the 
whole series o f ph^ jUMfiena of the material un¬ 
iverse, fromj^ieinoment of its creation to 
this pres|||tf^ioment, there has tiecn nothing 
nftW:^SP®niere changes of relative position, 
jsolute sameness of result, in all the 
it cliajiges of matter, Condillac applies, 
a most unwarrantable extension, to the 
more affections of the mind; and because 
two affections of mind are followed by a third, 
he considers this third to be the two former 
coexisting, or, as he terms it, transformed. 
The feeling whiidi follows another feeling, 
however seemingly different, is thus, in his 
system, the same, because it results from it; 


* Ovid. Memmorph. Lib. XV. v. 234—6, and 252-1 
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and it is very easy for him, in this way, to 
prove all our feelings to be sensations, by 
this sinmleat of arguments, that sfmsation 
was the first state induced in mind, and that, 
heiu^, since all our other feelings, of every 
sp^es, must have followed it, they must 
originated in it, and, therefore, been 
Ms very sensation imder a mere change of 
wm. It is number one of the long series; 
Ad, if number two be a transformed sensa- 
mon because it results from number one, 
jwhich was a sensation, number three must be 
equally so, because it follows number two; 
and thus, successively, the whole series. I 
perceive a horse; I perceive a sheepeach 
of these separate states of my mind is a sen¬ 
sation. I cannot attend to them long, he says, 
without comparing them, and perceiving those 
circumstances of agreement, which lead me 
to ap^ly to both the word quadruped. All 
this IS most indubitably true. It is impossi¬ 
ble, or, at least, it is not very common for us 
to observe any two animals long together, 
without thinking of some of the circumstances 
in which they agree or differ. The one state 
of mind is a consequence of the other state of 
mind. But this is far from proving the codt- 
jiarison itself, as a subsequent state or phe¬ 
nomenon of the mind, to be the same men¬ 
tal state as the mere perception of the two 
animals which simply preceded it. If the 
evidence of our consciousness is to be trusted, 
it is very different; and in what other evi¬ 
dence can the assertion of their sameness be 
founded ? We do not feel the state of mind, 
which constitutes the comparison, to be vir¬ 
tually equal to the two states of mind which 
constituted the separate perceptions, as we 
feel the relation of virtual equity between 
our notion of the number eight, and our no¬ 
tions of six and two combined; the one feel¬ 
ing does not virtually comprehend the two 
others, and it surely does not comprehend 
them in any grosser physical sense; tor there 
certainly is nothing in the absolute spiritual 
unity of our thinking jirinciple which can lead 
us to believe that or affection of 

mind which constitutes the ^jpV^tion of a 
horse, and the state or affectioili^f inind 
which constitutes the perception of^?SkT(pPj 
unite, in that different state or affecth^ 
mind, which constitutes the comparison' 
the two, in the same manner as the solid crys-'^ 
tals of any salt unite, in solution, with the 
liquid which dissolves them. They do not 
involve or constitute, they merely give occa¬ 
sion to this third state, and give occasion to 
it, merely in consequence of the peculiar sus¬ 
ceptibilities of the mind itself, as formed, by 
its divine Author, to be affected in this par¬ 
ticular manner, after being affected in those 
different manners which constitute the separ¬ 
ate perceptions, as sensation itself, the pri¬ 
mary feeling, was mode to depend on some 
previous organic affection produced by an ex¬ 
ternal object. U is not^ therefore, as being 


susceptible of mere soisation, but as being 
susceptible of more than m»e sensation, that 
the mind is able to comporo its sensations 
with each other. We may see, and certain¬ 
ly do sec, objects together, without forming 
unifornaly the same comparison; which coidd 
not bps the case if the mere comdstenoe of the 
two perceptions constituted or involved the 
comparison itself. In the case of a horse and 
sheep, for example, though these, in the sen¬ 
sations which they excite, cannot, at different 
times, be very different, we compare at differ¬ 
ent times, tbeircolour, their forms, their mag- 
nitndes, ^eir functions, and the uses to which 
we put them, and we consider them as relat¬ 
ed in various otiier ways. The perceptions 
being the same, the comparisons, or subse- 

3 uent feelings of relation, are different; and 
lough the relatitm cannot be folt but when 
both objects are considered together, it is 
truly no part of the perception of each. Ac¬ 
cording to the French system, the science, 
which we now strangely regard as of difficult 
acquirement, would be nothing more than the 
mere opening of our eyes. \^rc we to show 
to a peasant, absolutely tmacquainted with 
the very elements of geometry, diagrams re¬ 
presenting two right angles and a plane tri¬ 
angle, he might cy^ly, though he could 
not give them perceive these figures 

as clearly as the most expert mathematician. 
Every thing which mere sensation could pro¬ 
duce, in this case, would be the same in 
both ; and nothii^ can be added to tliis pri¬ 
mary sensation, since every thing is saidf to 
be actually involved in tijj^sensation itself. 
Yet, with all his accurapperception of the 
figures, however cleaMnd vivid, and lasting, 
the peasant would ii||P 1, in this immediate 
perception, the equity of the two right an¬ 
gles taken togetl^ to the three angles of the 
triangle, or anjjmthcr geometrical relation. 
The comparis Ji, th and the belief of an 
universal truth of proportion, which results 
from that comparison, are certainly some¬ 
thing more than the mere sensation itself. 
They are, in short, new states of mind, as 
distinct from the mere perception of the 
figures in the diagram, as the perception of a 
circle itself differs from the perception of a 
square. To compare one animal with ano- 
^ther, is, indeed, to have different visual im- 
but the mere coexistence of visual im- 
only a group, larger or smaller as the 
are more or fewer, and all which tnns- 
formai^ can do is to add to tills poup or 
take awt^rora it. InniKherabie objects may 
be, and sl^ontinually present to us at once, 
so as to mduce one complex affection of 
mind, fieldsll|CTovCB, mountain, streams; 
but the mere Mexistence of these, so as to 
form in our tl^wht one ocene, involves no 
feeling of comjMAn; and if the mind had 
not been suscepraile of other affections than 
those of sense, or of mere remembrance of the 
past objects of sense, either in whole or in 
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fxut, it naigh^ when such a 6C«ne was pre> In examining the system of Condillac, 
sent, hast exited for ever in the state which which must certainly be allowed to bear a 
fonns the complex perception of the scene, considerable resemblance to this system, I 
witbont the slightest notion of the relation of have instanced the feeling of relation in com¬ 
bs parts to the whole, or to each other. parison, merely as being one of the 8inl^)le8t 
When I thus attempt to prove, by so examples which I could select. I un’^ht, 
many wearying arguments, that the feeling with equal reason, have instanced other st\S(e8 
wduch wnstitutes our comparison of our jf mind; in particular, all the variety of 1. w 
seii^oiis, or, in other words, our belief ol emotions,—astonishment or desire for exal - 
their agreement or disagreement, is itself a lie, which arc as little sensations, in the ph \ 
state of mind, different from either of the se- osophical meaning of the tenn, us they ar I 
pmte sensations which we compare, and ear or sorrow. The feeling of pleasure, in 
different from both, as merely coexisting, I lU its degrees of vividness or faintness, is a\ 
cannot but feel, what many of you, have pro- tote of mind very different from that which l 


bably fdt already, as if I were labouring to constitutes desire of the recurrence of its ob- 
deraonstrate a mere truism. Indeed, when ject; for, otherwise, the desire would be it- 
1 consider the argument as any thing more, self the very gratification which it supposes 
it is necessary for me to call to mind the » be absent. It is induced, indeed, by the 
great name and great talents of the author ‘emembrunce of the* pleasure; but it is a 
whose iwstem I oppose, the prtuse which the consequence of the remembrance, not a part 
system nas revived, of extreme subtilty of >f it. It is like that general activity of life, 
analysis, combined with extreme simplicity, o which, amid the mild breathings of spring, 
and its wde diffusion, as the universal, or he torpid animal awakes, tliat, in cuiitinuul 
nearly universal, metaphysical creed, of one vinter, would have slumbered for ever in in- 
of the most enlightened nations of Europe. ensibility; or like the bud, which, without 
But for these remembrances, I must con- rarmth luid moihture, never could Iwvc burst 
fess, tlmt the ^stem, which supposes our join the leafiess stem ; but which is still, in 
comparison to be the ideas compared, and tself, something very different from the suu- 


nothing more, as if th£|e,.}iad flowed toge¬ 
ther into one, would appm to me to corres¬ 
pond almost exactly with an ironical theory 
of the same process, and, indeed, of all the 
intellectual processes, proposed in our oum 
country,—not in the Essay on the Human 
Understanding, but in a very different work, 
•—a theory whiAjfmnpohes comparison, or 
judgment, to be oi^^tne conflux of two ideas, 
m one propositianaT^^L 

“ Simple ideas are^joduced by the mo¬ 
tion of the spirits ill oni^'mple canal: when 
two of these canals diseiM«ogue themselves 
into one, they make what call a proposi¬ 
tion; and when two of these propositional 
channels empty themselves into a third, they 
form a syllogism, or a ratiocination. Me- 


hiue Slid tile shower. 

It seems to me not improbable, that the 
iTor of Condillac, and of the other French 
letaphysicions who huvcudujitcd his leading 
loetrinc, may have arisen in jairt, or at 
:!ast may have escaped detection mure 
eudily, from the ambiguous signification of 
le word sentir, which is a verb originally, 
ideed, and strictly expressive of mere seii- 
ntion; but applied also, by a sort of meta- 
borical extension, to our emotions and other 
iEections of mind, that do nut originate di- 
■ectly like sensation, in an external cause. 
Though this mere arbitrary word, however, 
lay be applicable to a variety of feelings, it 
oes not therefore follow that these are all 
lodifications of tliat small class of feelings. 


mory is performed in a distinct apartment of o which the word was. in its primary sense, 
the brain, made «p of vessels similar, and confined,—a ny i ma s*ifftlii from the still wider 
like situated to the ideal, invpositional, and use, in oiuNbag3Sge, of the term feeling, as ap- 
svllogisticul vessels, in die primary partk' of plicabl^ii^ll the states of the mind, it would 
the bmin. After the same manner, it is folUgl^liat these are all modes of afl'ection 
easy to exiilain the otlier modes of thinking; sense of touch. Still, however, I can- 


easy to exiilain the otlier modes of thinking; 
as ^so why some people tliink so UTong an^ 
perversely, which proceeds from the haw 
configuration of those gituids. Some^tor 
example, are bom without the . ropowumol 
or syUogistical canals; in otlieor^ th^^<»son 
ill, tliey are of unequal caiuteitiegfF in dull 
fellows, of too pvat a lengdi, ^ferebi the 
motion of die spirits is ret ird^^ in trifling 
gemuses, weoik and small; upthe over-re- 
flning ttoritP* too much mimued and wind¬ 
ing; xaui'xoirfdUireBt.'''' m 


* Marl. S'srib. c. xU. 


I^t but think, that, if the tenn seniir hud 
■■een of less vague application, a mind so 
cute as that of Condillac could not have 
liled to' discover, in the imaginary proof 
hich he offers, of the intellectual tiansmu- 
itions of his simple and universal principle, 
lose unwarrantable assumptions, which, 
'eii to humbler minds, seem so obvious as 
carcely to require, for the detection of them, 
lany moments of thought. 

Tnese observations, I flatter myself, have 
hown sufiRciendy the error of the system, 
hich would convert all our feelings into 
nsations, in some indescribable state of 
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metamorphosis. The system, I confess, ap. 
pears to me a vety striking example of an 
extreme, into whirii we are more apt to 
u the very fdse notion, that it is chaiac- 
Idc of pl^osophic genius,—the extreme 
^cessive simplifieation,—^which is evil, 
t merely as beii^ (klse in itself but I may 
nark aim, as being productive of the very 
nfusion to which simplicity is supposed to 
j adverse. When we think of love or hate, 
jFfeBr or hope, as fundamentally and truly no¬ 
thing more than aSecdons of external sense, 
we try to recc^ise the original sensations of 
smell, taste, hearing, touch, and sight, which 
have been transformed into them ; but we 
try in vain to recognise what is essentially 
different, and lose ourselves dierefore in the 
attempt. We perceive cveiy thing, as it 
were, through a mist,- which it is impossible 
for our vision to penetrate, and we are at 
hvist as much perplexed by haring only one 
object to seek amid the multitude, as if we 
eonsiden'd all the phenomena of mind with¬ 
out any classification whatever. 

Before closing this slight review of the 
theory of transformed sensations, I must re- 
ttiiu'k, that, even though it were strictly true, 
diat all the feelings of the mind, if considered 
simply as feelings of the mind, are mere sen- 
sfitious varied or transfonned by some 
strange intenial pitKess, undescribed and in¬ 
describable, still, in conformity with every 
just principle of philosophizing, it would be 
necessary to form two classes of these men¬ 
tal {ihcnomcmt, corresponding with the pri- 
maiy classification which we have made of 
tliem. Tliat the mind should begin imme¬ 
diately to exist in a certain state, in conse¬ 
quence of the presence of cxtenial objects, 
so that it would not, at that moment, have 
existed in that state but fur the presence of 
the external object, is a jiKKif of one set of 
Ihvw, which connect mind directly and im¬ 
mediately with matter. That it should af¬ 
terwards begin to exist in a similar state, 
without the recurr^ice of any external cause 
whatever, in cons^lf4*^j|^f its own suscep- 
tibibties only, is aproofm an|||her set of laws 
peculiar to the mind itself, complete 

difference of the cause, in the tw^'^ifsinces, 
would justify, or rather require a iC^^jOlitent 
arrangement of the effect} os when the 
motion of a piece of iron is produced at oik 
time by impulse, at another by the presence 
of a magnet, at another by its mere gravity, 
wc consider the motion, though itself the 
same in velocity and direction, as referable 
to different physical powers. With the 
some states of mind variously produced, we 
should still have to speak of external and in¬ 
ternal mental susceptibilities of affection, as, 
with the same motions of a piece of iron va¬ 
riously produced, wc speak of magnetism, 
imimlse, gravitation. 

- The very celebrated system which 1 ha^^c 


now been coinbadng,->a system, wludi, by 
the universality of transmutation supposed in 
it, truly deserves the name of intellectual al¬ 
chemy,—may then be reg^ed as exempli, 
fring one sp^ies of error in arrangement,— 
the error of a simplification beyond what the 
phenomena allow. This species of error,' in 
the philosophy of mind, ms not prevaUed. 
very generally in our country,—by fiir the 
more general tendency, especially on this 
part of the island, being to excessive ampli- 
fication. Instead of wasting the labour of 
our analysis on elements th^ do not achnit 
of any further decomposition, wc have given 
up this labour too soon, and have classed, 
in many cases, as ultimate principles, what 
Appear to roe to be susceptible of stUl nicer 
analysis. The phenomena of mind ore, ac¬ 
cordingly, in the general technical language 
of the science, referred by us to many 
powera, which 1 cannot but mink we not so 
different as to furnish ground of ultimate dis¬ 
tinction, but arc truly only varieties of. a few 
more simple powers or susceptibilitiee. 

While 1 am for from conceiving, therefore, 
with Condillac and his fcillowers, that all our 
states of mind are mere sensations modified 
or tnuisformed, since this belief appears to 
me to be a me re a ssumption wittiout even 
the slightest eriCBIP! in our consciousness, 
I om equally unwilling to adroit the variety 
of powers, of which Dr. Keid speaks. In 
one sense, indeed, the susceptibilities, or 
powers, which tile mind possesses, may be 
said, with propriety, to be still more nume¬ 
rous,—as numerous as ^a feelings them¬ 
selves,—for it must be foigotteii, that 
what we term clasBes^^e only words of our 
oim invention,—the feelings which we 
ariauge os belowng to one duss, are truly 
different in the^clvcs, precisely in the same 
roomier as th^lfceliiigs arranged .in different 
classes are ifniprocally different,—that each 
feeling is, and must be, indicative of a pecu¬ 
liar susceptibility of being affected in that 
partiimlar manner,—and ^t the mind has, 
therefore, truly, as many susceptibilities, os, 
in various circumstances, it can liave differ¬ 
ent feelings. But still, when we arrange 
these different phenomena in certain classes, 
it is an error in classification to give a new 
name to varieties that can be referred to 
other parts of the division already made; and 

8 count 1 object to the unneces- 
lon of our intellectual systems, 
e phenomena of mind under so 
os those of .which we are ac- 
leak. 

I states or affectioiu of the 
ready divided i^to two classes, 
le natur%of the circumstances 
Aem,—the External and the 
this latter class into two or¬ 
ders,—our Intellcctiuil States of Mind, and' 
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our Emotions. It is with the intellectual 
phenomena that we are at present concern* 
ed; and due order I would arrange under 
two generic capacities, that appear to me to 
comprehend or exhaust the phenomena of 
the order. The whole order, as composed 
of feelings, which arise immediately, in con¬ 
sequence of certain former feelings of the 
mind, may be technically termed, in refer¬ 
ence to these feelings which have induced 
them, Suggestions; but, in the su^sted 
feelings tlmmselves, there is one strikiii^ (^f- 
ference. If we analyse our trains of intel¬ 
lectual thought, exclusively of the emotions 
which may coexist or mingle with them, and 
of sensations that may be accidentally excit¬ 
ed by external objects, we shall find them 
to be composed of two very distinct sets of 
feelings,—<one set of which are mere concep¬ 
tions or images of the past, that rise, image 
after image, in regular sequence, but simply 
in succession, without any feeling of relation 
necessarily involved,—while the perceptions 
of relation in the various olnects of onr 
thought, form another set of feelings, of 
course as various as the relations perceived. 
Conceptions and relations,—it is vrith these, 
and with these alone, that we are intellec¬ 
tually conversant. There is thus an evident 
ground for the armngci4CStof the internal 
suggestions, that form our trains of thought, 
under two heads, according os the feeling ex¬ 
cited directly by some former feeling, may be 
either a simple conception, in its tiun, per¬ 
haps, giving place to some other conception 
as transient; or be the feeling of a re¬ 
lation which two ot more objects of our 
thought arc considerCTi^iy ns as bearing to 
each other. There is, iB^hort, in the mind 
a capacity of association ; as, for reasons 
afterwards to be stated, I ^^\ld rather term 
it,—the cn])ueity of Siin]ilc S^cstion,—by 
which feelings, formerly existnili;, are reviv¬ 
ed, in consequence of the mere existence of 
other feelings, os there is also a capacity of 
feeling resemblance, difference, pr^iortion, 
or relation in general, when two or more ex¬ 
ternal objects, or two or more feelings of 
the mind itself, arc considered by us,—^u’hich 
mental capacity, in distinction from the for¬ 
mer, I would term the capacity of Kelative 
Suggestion; and of these simple and relative 
suggestions, our whole intellectual trains of 
thought are composed. As I am no lo' 
of new phrases, where the old con be 
vrithout danger of mistakb, I would, 
willingly, substitute for the phrase 
suggatioji the term ampariaon, w'' ' 
familiar, and expresses very near^ 
meaning. But comparison, thi ^involves 
the feeling of relation, seems ti^ie also to 
imply a vmttntafy'sctjjring for ^le relation, 
which is fiw trora aecessary £ l im mere hv- 
temal sugge-srion or f(<eling rJ relation it- 
self. The resemblance of two objects strikes 


me, indeed, when I am studiously compar¬ 
ing riiem; but it strikes me also, with not 
less force, on many other occasions, when 1 
had not previously been forming the slicht- 
est intentional comparison. I prefer, thW- 
fore, a term which is applicable alike to 1^*' 
cases, when a relation is sought, and wh)| 
it occurs, without any search or desire 
finding it. 

The term judgment, in its strict philo 80 -\ 
phic sense, - as the mere perception of rela-1 
tion, is more exactly synonymous witli the 
phrase which I have employed, and might 
have been substituted with safety, if the vul¬ 
gar use of the term, in many vague significa¬ 
tions, hod not given some degree of indistinct¬ 
ness even to the philosophical use of it. 1 
may remark, too, that, in our works of logic 
and intellectual physiology, judgment and rea¬ 
soning arc usually discussed separately, as if 
there were some essential difference of their 
nature; and, therefore, since 1 include them 
both, in the relative suggestions of which I 
shall afterwards have to treat, it seems advis¬ 
able, not to em])loy for the whole, a name 
which is already appropriated, and very gen¬ 
erally limited, to a i>art. As the rise in the 
mind of the feeling of relation, from the mere 
perception or conception of objects, is, how¬ 
ever, what I mean to denote liy the phrase 
llclative Suggestion ; and as judgment, in its 
strictest sense, is nothing more than this feel¬ 
ing of relation of any two or more objects, 
considered by us together, I shall make no 
scruple to use the shorter and more familiar 
term, as synonymous, when there can be no 
diuiger of its being misunderstood. 

The intellectual states of the mind, then, 
to give a brief illustration of my division, I 
consider os all referable to two generic sus¬ 
ceptibilities,—those of Simple Suggestion ami 
Relative Suggestion. Our perception or 
conception of one object excites, of itself, and 
without any known cause, external to the 
mind, the conception of some other oliject, 
us when the mere sound of our friend’s name 
suggests to us thejpi'9’t|»tion of our friend 
himself,—in wWTO^e, the conception of 
our friend jf^ch follows the perception of 
involves no feeling of any com- 
jl^qierty, with the sound which excites 
««, is precisely the same state of mind, 

;h might have been induced, by various 
'other previous circumstances, by the sight of 
the chair on 'which he sat, of the book which 
he read to us, of the landscape which he 
painted. This is Simple Suggestion. 

But, togctlier with tnis capacity of Simple 
Suggestion, by which conception after con¬ 
ception arises in the mind,—precisely in the 
same manner, and in the same state, as each 
might have formed a part of other trains, and 
in which the particular state of mind that a- 
ri.scs by suggestion does not necessarily in¬ 
volve any consideration of the state of mind 
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which pre^ded it,—there is a suggestion given to this one simple law of our intclleo* 
of a very different sor^ which, in every case, tual nature. But, when we wish to remem- 
itivolves the consideration, not of one phenom- her some object; that is to say, when we 
enom of mind, but of two or more pnenome- wish our mind, to be affected in that parti- 
■nd which constitutes the feeling of agree- cular manner which constitutes the concep- 
nt, disagreement, or relation of some sort, don of a particular thing, or jrerson, or event, 
Tceive, for example, a horse and a sheep —or when we wish to combine new images, 
^the same moment. The perception of the in some picture of fimey, this coexistence of 
_ s'o is follow'ed by that different state of mind desire, with the simple course of suggestion, 
shich constitutes the feeling of their agree- which condnues still to follow its own iaw% 
rment in certain respects, or of their di-sagrcc- as much as vj hen no desire existed with 
ment in certain other respects. I think of it,—seems to us to render the suggestion 
the square of the hypotenuse of a right-ang- itself different; and recollection, and ima- 
led triangle, and of the squares of the two ginadon, or fancy, which are truly, os we 
other sides;—I feel the relation of equality, shdl aftenwds find, nothing more than the 
I sec a dramatic representation ; I listen to union of the suggested concejidons, with cer- 
the cold conceits which the author of the tain specific permanent desires, are to us, as 
tragedy, in his omnipotent command over it were, distinct additional powers of our 
warriors and lovers of his otvn creation, gives mind, and are so arranged in the systems of 
to his hero, in his most impassioned situa- philosophers, who have not matle the very 
• dons;—I am instantly struck with their un- simple analysis, which alone seems to me to 
suitableness to the cbaracter and the circum- be necessary fora more precise arrangement, 
stances. All the intellectual successions of In like manner, tho.se suggestions of un¬ 
feeling, in these rases, which constitute the other class, which constitute our notions of 
perception of relation, differ from the results proportion, resemblance, difference, and all 
of simple suggestion in necessarily involving the variety of relations, may, ns I have al- 
the consideration of two or more objects, or ready remarked, arise, when we have had no 
affections of mind, that immediately preceded previous desire of tracing the relations, or 
them. 1 may think of my friend, in the cose may arise after that previous desire. But, 
of simple suggestion ; that is to say, my when the feelif^^n relation seem to us to 
mind may exist in the state which constitutes arise spontaneously, they arc not, in them- 
the conception of my friend, without that selves, different from the feelings of relation, 
previous state which constitutes the pcrccp- that ari.se, in our intendoiml comparisons or 
tion of the sound of his name; for the con- judgments, in the longest series ofratiocino- 
ception of him may fie suggested hy various tion. Of such ratiocination, they ore truly 
objects and remembrances. But 1 ramiot, the most important elco^its. The penna- 
in the cases of relative suggestion, think of nent desire of discm|^ng something un- 
the re.semblaiicc of a iuir.se and a sheep, of known, or of estay^ing, or eonfiiting, or 
the proportion of the squares of the sides of a illustrating some ^int of belief or con- 
right-angled triangle ; or of the want of the jiu’ture, may com!st, indeed, with the con- 
truth of nature in the expressions of a drama- tinned series relations tliat arc felt, but 
tie hero, without those previous states of mind, does not alt^/the nature of that law, by 
which constitute the conceptions of a horse which these judgments, or relative siigges- 
and a sheep, of the sides of the triangle, or of tions, succeed caeKother. There is no iic\v 
the language ofthe warrior or lover, and the eir- power to be found, but only the union of 
cumstances of triiwinlu or hope, or despair, certain intellectual states of the mind, with 
in which be is exhibiwWN'^i's by the creative certain desires,—a species of combination 
artist. npt more wonderful in itself, than any other 

With these two capacities complex mental state, as when we, at the 

fecling.s, simple and relative, whi^.^ an some moment, see and smell a rose,—or lis- 
that truly belong to the class of intelJP^il ten to the voice of a friend, who has been 
states of tlie mind,—revious emotions . long absent from us, and sec, at the some 
concur, {lorticularly that most general of allPWoraent, that face of affection, which is again 
emotions, the emotion of desire, in some one g'^^ng confidence to our heart and gladness 
or other of its various forms. According as to’W very eyes. 

this desire does or does not concur with intellectual statea of mind, then, ore 

tliem, the intellectual states themselves ap- eithcn^oi resemblances of past affections 
pear to be different; and, by those who do of the which arise by simple augges- 
not make the necessary analysis, arc sup- tion, or wl|e feelings of relation, which arise 
posed, therefore, to be indicative of different by what I^ye termed relative suggestions, 
powers. By simple suggestion, the images the one seMresulting, indeed, from some 
of things, persons, events, pass in strange prior states M^^e mini, but not involving, 
and rapid succession ; and a variety of necessarily, ffl|^onBidenition of these pre- 
names, expros.sive of different powers,—con- vious states onmind, which suggested them, 
ception, association, memory,—have been]—the other set necessarily involving the con- 
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kideration of two or more objects, or two or 
mwe afieqtions of the miod, aa subjects of 
Uie relBtioii which is felt. 

How r^ily all the intellectual states of 
mind, which are commonly ascribed to a va.- 
ri^ of powers, may be reduced to those two, 
will appW rooi;e cWly, after we have consid¬ 
ered and iHostr^d the phenomena of each set. 

I shoU mxKieed, therefore, in the first place, 
DP die ^enomena of simple suggestion, 
which are usually referred to a principle of 
asssociation in our ideas. 


LECTURE XXXIV. 

CLASSmCATlON OP THE INTEKNAL AFFEC¬ 
TIONS OF MIND, CONTINUED,--ON fifMPLE 
SUGOESTION, — ADVANTAGES RF.8ULTING 
FROM THE FAINCIPLE OF SUGGESTION,—ON 
HR. HUME’S CLASSIFICATION OF THE CAUSES 
OF ASSOCIATE FEELINGS. 

Gentlemen, my general arrangement of the 
various phenomena, or states of the mind, is, 
I trust, now sufficiently familiar to yon. We 
know the mind only in the succession of 
these states, as they vary from moment to 
moment; and you have learned to class 
them, as, in the first pl a ce . External or In¬ 
ternal Affections, accoraMg'as the mental 
changes of state that are induced, have arisen 
immediately from the presence of external 
objects, or from some preceding state of the 
mind itself; and the latter of these classes 
you have learned also to subdivide into its 
two distinct ordciMif Intellectual States of 
the Mind and Emol^ns. Thus far we have 
proceeded, I trust, ^hout much risk of 
misconception. 

In my lost Lecture I pA^ceded to consi¬ 
der the former of these ordlm, and arranged 
all the variety of our Intellw^ States of 
Mind under two ^neric cavities,—those 
of Simple tuid of ]^lative Suggestion. In¬ 
tellectually wc conceive or we judge; our 
past feelings, in Simple Suggestion, of image 
after image, arise again in colours mora Dr 
less faint, without any known cause ex^ibr 
to the mind. By our capacity of the idfhor 
species of Suggestion, we are impres^-with 
feelings of a different order, that arise when 
two or more objects are contemplated toge¬ 
ther,—feelings of their agreement, proj 
tioii, or some one or other of the varieL 
their relations. Of these two orders o^^l- 
ings, and of dicse alone, consists thej^ttoie 
varied tissue of our trains of thoughp All 
the intellectual j^'ors, of which filers on 
this brai^ of science s|)etdc, areJ^' we shall 
find, only modes of these two^ia they ex¬ 
ist simpty» Gr as diey exist ij^rombination 
with some dmire nitre or lesr^rmanent,— 
with the desire of prosecAw .g a continued 
inquiry, for example, orofevdwng its results 
to others,—osnn the longseries of our ratio¬ 


cination } or of forming some splendid succes. 
sion of images mid incidents, as in the magic 
pictures of poetry and romance. The simpli- 
ncation may, perhaps, at present appear toyou 
excessive ; but 1 flatter myself that, afte^he 
two generic capacities themselves shall 1 
been fully considered by us, it will not app 
to you more than is absolutely necessary 1 
accuracy of analysis and arrangement. 


SIMPLE SUGGEyriON. 

The intellectual phenomena which we are, 
in the first place, to consider, then, are those 
of Simple Suggestion, which arc usually 
classed under the general tenn of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Ideas; a term employed to denote 
that tendency of the mind by which feelings 
that were formerly excited by an externid 
cause arise afterwards, in regular successions 
to each other, as it were spontaneously, or 
at least without the immediate presence of 
any known external cause. The limitation 
of the term, however, to those states of 
mind which arc exclusively denominated ideas, 
has, I conceive, tended greatly to obscure the 
subject, or at least to deprive us of the aid 
which we might have received from it in the 
analysis of many of the most complex phe¬ 
nomena. The influence of the associating 
principle itself extends not to ideas only, but 
to CT'cry species of affection of which the 
mind is susceptible. Our internal joys, sor¬ 
rows, and all the variety of our emotions, are 
capable of being revived in a certain degree 
by the mere influence of this principle, and 
of blending with the ideas or other feelings 
which awakened them, in the same maimer 
as our conceptions of external things. These 
last, however, it must be admitted, present 
the most striking and obvious examples of 
the influence of the principle, and are, there¬ 
fore, tlie fittest for illustrating it. The faint 
and shadowy elements of post emotions, as 
mingling in any pre^t^ feeling, it may not 
be easy to distinmif^rT^I our reniembrunces 
of thin^ \vtoTOr are clear and definite, and 
fi^ogniscd by us aa images of the 
e have seen, m the history of our 
',rby what admirable means Nature has 
/(ided for communicating to man those 
It rude elements of knowledge, which are 
afterwards to be tlie materials of his sublim- 
est speculations, and with what still more 
admirable goodness she has ministered to bis 
pleasiure in these primary elements of thought, 
and in the very provision which she has form¬ 
ed for the subsistence of his animal frame,— 
making the organs by which he becomes ac¬ 
quainted with the properties of external 
things, not the fountain of knowledge only, 
but an ever-mingling source of enjoyment 
and instruction. 

It is through the medium of perception* 
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u we have seen, that is to say, through the 
medium of those sensitive capacities already 
BO fully considered by us, that we acquire 
our j^owledge of the properties of external 
thixA. But if our knowledge of these pro- 
pe^es were limited to the moment of per- 
swion, and were extinguished for ever with 
S fading sensation from which it sprang, 
Me acquisition of this fugitive knowle^ 
Mo lid be of little value. We should stiU, 
mdecd, be sensible of the momentary pletu 
sure or pain; but all experience of the past, 
and all that confidence in the regular succes¬ 
sions of future events which flows from ex¬ 
perience of the past, would, of course, be ex¬ 
cluded by universal and instant forgetfulness. 
In such circumstances, if the common wants 
of our animal nature remained, it is evident 
that even life itself, hi its worst and most 
miserable state, could not l>c supported; 
since, though oppressed with thirst and hun¬ 
ger, and within reach of the most delicious 
fruits and the most plentiful spring-water, 
we should still suffer, without any knowledge 
of the means by which the suffering could be 
remedied. Even if, by some provision of 
Nature, our bodily constitution had been so 
framed as to require no supply of subsistence, 
or if, instinctively and without reflection, we 
had been led, on the first impulse of appe¬ 
tite, to repair our daily waste, and to shelter 
ourselves from the various causes of physical 
injury to which wc arc exposed, though our 
animal l^e might then have continued to be 
jextciulea to as long a period as at present, 
still, if but a succession of momentary sensa¬ 
tions, it would have been one of the lowest 
forms of mere animal life. It is only os ca- 
jiable of looking before and behind; that is 
to say, as capable of those spontaneous sug¬ 
gestions of thought which constitute remem- 
lirance and fore.sight, that we rise to the dig¬ 
nity of intelleotu^ being, and that man can 
be said to be the image of that Purest of In¬ 
tellects, who looks bar^kward and forward, in 
a single glance, no^on a few years only, but 
on aJj the ages of Deum te sCito 

esse,” says Cicero, in aWhiw* these' 
powers—“ Deura te scito csShk siquidem 
Deiis est, qui viget, qui sentit,3^^me- 
minit, qui pnevidet, qui tarn regit efV^e- 
ratur et movet id corpus, cui pneposituSvyft, 
quoin hunc mundum princeps ille Deus." ^ 

*■ Wore it not I0> the Soul, all dead and losit, 

A* the fix’d stream beneath the impassive frost,* 

Form'd for no end, and impotent tn please, 

Would he inactive on the couch of ease; 

And, heedless of proud fame's irainortal lay. 

Sleep all her dull divinity away.’’f 

Without any remembrance of pleasures for- 


* *' Like the tall chtrbenMth the Impassive rrost.**— 
Orig. 

1 Cawthom.—Regulation of the rassious, &c. v. Id 


meriy eqjoyed, or of sorrows long past and 
long endured,—dooking on the persons and 
scenes which had surrounded us from the 
first moment of our birth, as if they were ob¬ 
jects altogether unknown to us,—incapable 
even of as much reasoning as still gleams 
through the dreadful stupor of the moiikc,— 
or of conveying even that fithit expression of 
thought with which the rudest savages, in the 
rudest language, are still able to hold some 
communication of their passions or designs; 
—such, but for that capacity which we are 
considering, would have been the deplorable 
picture of the whole human race, wliat is 
now revered by us as the most generous and 
heroic virtue, or the most profound and pe¬ 
netrating genius, would have been nothing 
more than this wretchedness and imliedlity. 
It is the BOggesting principle, the reviver of 
thoughts and feelings which have passed 
away, that gives value to oil our other powers 
and susceptibilities, intellectual and moral,—* 
not, inde^, by producing them, for, though 
unevolved, they would still, os l^nt capaci¬ 
ties, be a part of the original constitution of 
our spiritual nature,—^but by rousing them 
into action, and furnishing them with those 
accumulating and incxliaustible materials, 
which are to be t he elements of future 
thought, and tNlHIlects of future emotion. 
■Every talent by which we excel, and every 
vivid feeling which animates us, derive their 
energy from the suggestions of this ever-ac> 
tive principle. We love and hate, we de¬ 
sire and fear, we use means for obtaining 
good, and avoiding eviLAgstmuse we remem- 
tkir the objects and oi^rrences which we 
have formeriy obsen^, and because the fu¬ 
ture, in the sinufmty of the successions 
which it presenyrappoars to us only a pro¬ 
longation of tb^ost 

In eonfer^ig on us the capacity of theso 
spontaneous Suggestions, then, Heaven has 
much metre than doubled our existence ; fur, 
without it, and consequently, without those 
faculties and emotions which involve it, exist- 
enoe would scarcely have been desirable 
The very importance of the benefits which 
w4 derive from it, however, renders us per¬ 
haps less sensible of its value; since it is so 
mingled, with all our knowledge, and all our 
plans of action, tliat we find it diflieult to 
[coneeive a state of sentient being, of which 
i'*> is not a part, and to estimate, consequciit- 
Ijll^t a just unount, the advantOj^ wliich it 
The future memory of perception 
'o us almost implied in perception it^ 
self; Ibl to speculate on that strange state 
of cxistet^ which would have been the con¬ 
dition of^^ if he bad,been fitmned without 
the powerV'^remembrapee, and capable only 
ofasericsom||jsntioiui,^[aE,at first, unappear- 
ance almost^Absurdity and contrudirtioii, 
as if we we» imagining conditions which 
were in their nature incompatible. Yet, as- 
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suredly, if it were possible for us to consider 
such a subject a jmr/i, the real cause of 
wonder would appear to be, not in the ab¬ 
sence of the suggestions of memory, ns in 
the case imagined, but in that remembrance 
of which we Iwvc the happy experience. 
When a focling, of the existence of which 
Consciousness furnishes the cnly evidence, 
has passed away so completely, that not even 
the slightest consciousness of it remains, it 
would surely, but for that experience, be 
more natural to suppose that it bad perished 
altogetbi^r, than that it should, at the distance 
of many years, witlumt any renewal of it by 
the extenial cause w Inch originally produced 
it, again start, as it wcrt> of itself, into being. 
To foresee that which has not yet begun to 
exist, is, in itself, soarcely more? unaccounta¬ 
ble than to see, as it were before us, what 
has wholly ceased to exist. The present mo¬ 
ment is all of which we are conscious, and 
which can'Strictly be said to have a real ex¬ 
istence, in relation to ourselves. Tliat mode 
of time, ^vhich we call the post, and that 
other mode of time, which we cull the iii- 
ture, are both equally uncxisting. Tlmt the 
knowledge of either should l)c added to us, 
BO as to form apart of our present conscious¬ 
ness, is a gift of Heave n, mo st beneficial to 
us indeed, but most myC 3 l^«^, and equally, 
or nearly equally mysterioos, whether the 
unexisting time, of which the knowdedge is 
indulged to us, be the future or the past 
The advantage which we derive from the 
principle of suggestion, it must, however, be 
rci.uiikcd, eunsistS^not in its mere revival of 
thoughts and fcelin|^of which wc had be¬ 
fore been conscious, \it in its revival of 
tljcjse in a certain order. SJf jwst objwts and 
events had been suggesteoybu us again, not 
in that scries in which they i^l formerly oc¬ 
curred, nor according to an^wf those rela¬ 
tions, which human diKrx'rnmbnt has been 
able to discover oninng them, but in endless 
confusion and irregularity, the knowledge 
thus acquired, however gratifying as a source 
of mere variety of feeling, would avail is 
little, or lather would be wholly profitless, 
not merely in our speculative inquiries as 
philosophers, but in the simplest actions of 
common life. It is quite evident, that, in 
this case, we should be altogether unable to 
turn our experience to account, ns a modeoi 
avoiding future evil or obtaining future g 
because, for tliLs application of our ki 
ledge, it would be requisite that ever. 
fore observed, should 00010“ to us at tb^time 
when similar events might be eweeted. 
We refrain from tasting the poisonjps berry, 
whii’h we have kmnvu to be the^casion of 
death to him who tasted ity^eausc the 
mere sight of it brings a^in l^re us the 
fatal event which we Iwve ndh/ nr witnessed. 
We satisfy our appetite with « salutary fruit 
without the slightest apprehension; because 


its familiar appearance recals to us the re¬ 
freshment which we have repeatedly receiv¬ 
ed. Hut if these suggestions were reversed, 
—if the agreeable images of health aitt re¬ 
freshment were all that were suggested by 
the poisonous plant, and pain, and conwil- 
sions, and death, were the only images sl|r' 
gested by the sight of the gratefid and noA;- 
ishiiig fruit, there can be no doubt to whi^ 
of the two Otir unfortunate preference wouli 
be given. To take the most familiar of air 
instances, that of language, which, either ns 
ivritten or spoken, is in such constant use, 
and which is so essential, not merely to our 
first advance from absolute barbarism, but to 
the common domestic necessities, even of 
barbarous life, that w’ithout it wc can scarce¬ 
ly conceive tw'o individuals, however rude, 
to exist together: this', it is evident, could 
not have been invented, nor, if invented, 
could it serve any other purpose than to mis¬ 
lead, if the words spoken were to have no 
greater cliancc of suggesting the meaning in¬ 
tended by the speaker, than any other mean¬ 
ing which any oth«‘r words of the language 
might be employed to denote. What social 
affection could continue for an hour, if the 
siglit of a friend were to suggest, in intimate 
I oinbination, not the kindnesses which he had 
conferred, and all the enjoyments of which 
he had been the source, but the malice, and 
cn^y, ninl revenge, of some jeidous and dis- 
apjiointcd enemy ? 

He who has given us, in one siipfde prin¬ 
ciple, the power of reviving the past, has not 
made his gift so unavailing. The feelings 
which this wonderful principle preserves and 
restores, uris«.‘, not loosely and confusedly,— 
for what is there in the whole wide scene of 
nature which docs so occur ?—but, according 
to general laws or tendencies of succession, 
contrived with the most admirable adapta¬ 
tion to oiur wants, so as to bring again before 
us the knowledge formerly acquired by us, at 
the very time \^hcn it is most profitable that 
it should return. Aj^ahw; is thus given to 
experienee, whicjinrtltflmvjse would not be 
worthy of thaiitmae; and we are enabled to 
extenditjiniost at pleasure, so as to profit, 
not by that experience which the 

evaBv’ of nature, occurring in eonfonnity 
these general laws, must at any rate 
ive afforded to us, but to regulate this very 
experience itself, to dispose objects and 
events, so tliat, by tendencies of suggestion, 
on the firmness of which we may put jierfect 
reliance, they shall give us, perhaps at the 
distance of many years, such lessons as we 
may wish them to yield, and tlms to invent 
ind create, in :i great ineasuie, the intellcc- 
ual and moral history of our foturc life, as 
an epic or dramatic writer arranges at his 
will the continued scenes of lus various and 
magnificent narrative. I need not add, that 
it is on this skilful management of the law% 
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which regulate our txains of thought, the 
whole theory and practice of education are 
founded; that art, which I have already re* 
pearly represented to you as the noMest 
of H the arts of nian,-*-itself the animating 
spjpt of every other art,*—which exerts its 
immediate operation, not on lifeless 
js, but on the affections and faculties of 

E e soul itself, and which has raised us from 
e dust, where we slept or trembled in slug¬ 
gish yet ferocious ignorance, the victims of 
each other, and of every element around us, 
to be the sharers and uiffusers of the bless¬ 
ings of social polity, the measurers of the 
earth and of the skies, and the rational wor¬ 
shippers of that eternal Being by whom they 
and we were created. 

That there is a tendency of ideas to sug¬ 
gest each other, without any renewed percep¬ 
tion of the external objects which originally 
excited them, and that the suggestion is not 
altogetlier loose and indefinite, but that cer¬ 
tain ideas have a peculiar tendency to sug¬ 
gest certain other relative ideas in associate 
trains of thought, is too familiar to you, os 
a general fact of our intellectual nature, to re¬ 
quire to be illustrated by example. 

It has been beautifully compared, by the 
most philosophic of our poets, to the mutual 
influence of two sympathetic needles, which 
Stradu, in one of his Prolusions, availing 
himself of a supposed fact, which was then 
believed, or scarcely doubted by many philo- 
sophei-s, makes the subject of verses, sup¬ 
posed to be recited by Cardinal Bembo, in 
the character of I.ucretius. The needles 
were fabled to have been magnetized toge¬ 
ther, and suspended over different circles, so 
as to be capable of moving along on alpha¬ 
bet. In these circumstances, by the re¬ 
maining influence of their oiiginal kindred 
magnetism, they were supposed, at whatever 
distance, to follow each other's motions, and 
pause accordingly at the same point; so that, 
by watching them at concerted hours, the 
friends who poss e^ d this happy telegraph 
were supposed to M communicate to 

each other their feelings, w/tii,thc some ac¬ 
curacy and confidence as when w'ere to¬ 
gether. ."i. 

" For when the different images of things, •.«% 

By chant'' romidn’d, have struck tlio attentive so, * 
With deeper impulM), Or, connected long, ^ 

Have drawn her frequent eye; howe'er distinct 
The external scenes, yet on the ideas gain 
From that cotuunction an eternal tie 
And sym|iathy unbroken. Let the Mind 
Recal one partner of tlie various league,— 
Immediate, lo I the Arm confederates rise,— 

And each his former station straight rccumes t 
One movement governs the consenting throng. 

And all at once with rosy pleasure shine, 

Or all arc sadden'd with the glooms of care. 

'Twas thus, if ancient fame the truth unfold. 

Two faithful needles, from the informing touch 
Of the same parent atone, together drew 
Its mystic virtue, and at first conspir’d 
With fatal impulse quivering to the pole. 

Then, though dii^oiu'd by Kingdoms,—though the 
main 


Roll'd its broad surge batwist,*^Kad dUlbient stan 
Beheld their widcefhl motiou,—yet preserv’d 
The former friendahlo, and remember'd still 
The altlanco of their Dlrth. Wbate’et the line 
Which one poaeess’d, nor muse nor quiet know 
The sure assoolate, ere, with trembling speed. 

He found its path, and fixed unerring iheto. 

Such is the secret union when we feel 
A song, a flower, a name, at onoe restore 
*rhose long eonnected sornes where first they mov'd 
The attention. Backward through her maay walks. 
Guiding the wanton fancy to her tcoiio. 

To templea, courts, or fields,-with all the band 
nf (living*) forms, of passions, and desigiiii. 
Att&snti whence, if pleasing In itself, 
Theprosp^ from that sweet accession gains 
Redoubled Influence o’er the Ustenaiig mind. 

By these mysterious ties, the busy power 
Of memory her ideal train preserves 
Elntite: or when tliey would elude her watch 
Reclaims their fleeting footsteps fbom the waste 
Of dark obUvlon."t 

What then are these mysterious tics ?—or, 
to state the question more philosophically, 
what are tlie general circunistonccs which re¬ 
gulate the successions of our ideas ? 

That there is some regularity in these suc¬ 
cessions, must, as I have already remarked, 
have been felt by every one; and there are 
many references to such regularity in the 
works of philosophers of every age. The 
most striking anciei(t reference, however, to 
any general circumstances, or laws of sugges¬ 
tion, though the enumeration of these is 
hinted, rather than developed at any length, 
is litat which i■■P<'ill fi»fi i" & pnasuge, 
quoted by Dr. Beattie and Mr. Stewart from 
Aristotle. It is a passage exjilanatory of i lie 
process by which, in voluntary reminiscence, 
we endeavour to discover the idea of which 
we arc in search. We arc said to hunt for 
it—is the wonLin the original)— 
among othqr ideas, eith^oi objects existing 
at present, or at some^Rrmer time; and from 
tlieir rescniblanceJ^traricty, and contigu¬ 
ity—a<r« rS vuiif MRXA.V ’Tirity ttai if' i/tttu, q 
itayr'iw, i) t 5 ffv^yv$. Aiet rSre yitiral » 
utelftnKTtt.t This brief enumeration of the 
general circui.istances which direct us in re¬ 
miniscence, is worthy of our attention on its 
own account; and is not less remarkable on 
account of the very close resemblance which 
it bears to Ae arrangement afterwards made 
by Mr. Hume, though there is no reason to 
believe that the modern philosopher was ut 
all acquainted with the elassificatiun which 
had, at so great a distance of time, antici- 
I>atrd his own. 

1 must remark, however, that, though it 
\ 'ould be in the highest degree unjust to the 
wfiy-knowii liberality and frankness of Mr. 
Hurae’s character, to suppose him to have 
been ’^-are of any enumeration of the ge¬ 
neral c^umstances on which suggestion ap¬ 
pears to^^pend, prior to that which he has 


• Painti. 1—CAT, • 
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himfielf gi¥en us, his attempt was far from 
being so orimnal as he supposed. I do not 
allude merely to the passage of Aristotle, al¬ 
ready (luoted, nor to a sxjrresponding passage 
which I mif^t have quoted firom one of the 
most celebrated of his commentators, Dr. 
Thomas Aquinas, but to various passages 
which 1 have found in the works of writers 
of much more recent date, in which the in¬ 
fluence of resemblance and contiguity, the 
two generic circumstances to which, on his 
own principles, his own triple division should 
have been reduced, is particularly pointed 
out. Thus, to take an example from an ele¬ 
mentary work of a very eminent author, Er- 
nesti, published in the year 1734,—his In¬ 
ilia Doctriaa Solidwris, —with what preci¬ 
sion has he laid down those very laws of as¬ 
sociation of which Mr. Hume speaks. Af¬ 
ter stating the general fact of suggestion, or 
association, under the Latin term phantasia, 
he proceeds to state the principles which 
guide it. All the variety of these internal 
successions of our ideas, he says, may be re¬ 
duced to the following law. When one 
image is present in the mind, it may suggest 
the image of some abseut object, either of 
one that is similar in some respect to that 
already present, or of one of which the present 
is a part, or of one whieh ifrwfe een present to¬ 
gether with it on some former occasion. “ Hu- 
jus autem phantasia: lex hsec est: Praesenti- 
hiis animo rerum imagiiiibus quibuscuuque, 
recurrere et redire ad aninium jtossunt rerum 
absentium olimcpic pcrceptarum imagines, 
prsesentibus siinilf^ vcl quariiin, qum sunt 
prfKsentcs, partes ^at,—vel denique, quas 
cum pnescntibus siinhf^hausimus.”* 

Even the arrungemeJt^- as stated Mr. | 
Hume, is not expresset^^-in more formal 
terms. But as it is to his wrrangement the 
philosophers of our own country are accus¬ 
tomed to refer, in treating of association, the 
importance thus attached to it gives it p. pre¬ 
ferable claim to our fuller discussion. It is 
stated by him briefly in two paragraphs of 
his Essay on the Association of Ideas. 

“ Though it be too obvioiLs to escape ol)- 
servation,’” he says, “ that different ideas are 
nonnected together, 1 do not find tliat any 
philiampher has attempted to enumerate or 
class all the principles of association; a sub¬ 
ject, however, that seems worthy of curiosity. 
To me there appear to be only three princi-n 

G ’es of connexion among ideas, viz. resqTn- 
unee, contiguity in time or place, and (Hose 
or effect. n 

“ That these principles serve t^bnnect 
ideas, will not, 1 believe, be muclwfoubted. 
A pktuFo naturally leads our to the 

original. The > mention of on^sxartment in 



a building naturally introduces an inquiry ot 
discourse concerning the others. And if we 
think of a woimd, we can scarcely forbear re¬ 
flecting on the pain which follows it. h.But 
that the emuneration is complete, aniF^hut 
there ore no other principles of association 
except these, may be dimcult to proveV''' 
the satisfaction oi the reader, or even ta i 
man's own satisfaction. All we can do, 
such cases, .is to run over several instunecM 
and examine carefully the principle which 
binds the different thoughts to each other,— 
never stopping till we render the principle 
as general as possible. The more instances 
we examine, and the more care we employ, 
the more assurance shall we acquire, that 
the enumeration which we form from the 
whole is complete and entire, "f 

On these paragraphs of Mr. Hume, a few 
obvious criticisms present themselves. In 
the first place, however, I roust observe,— 
to qualify in some degree the severity of the 
remai-ks which may be made on his classifi¬ 
cation,—tlmt it is evident, from tlie very Lin- 
giuqje now quoted to you, that he is far from 
bringing forward his classification as com¬ 
plete. He states, indeed, that it appears to 
him, that there are no other jirinciples of 
connexion among our ideas Hum the three 
which he has mentioned ; but he adds, that 
though the reality of their influence a-s con¬ 
necting principles, will not, he believ<‘s, he 
much doubted, it may still he diflicidt to 
prove, to the satisfiwtion of hi.s reader, or 
even of himself, tliat the enumeration is com¬ 
plete ; and he recommends, in consequence, 
a careful examination of every instance of 
suggestion, in the successive trains of our 
ideas, that other principles, if any such there 
be, may be detected. 

But to proceed to the actual classification, 
as iirescnted to us by Mr. Hume. A note, 
which he has added to the paragraph that 
contains his system, affords perhaps as strik¬ 
ing an instance ns is to be found in the his¬ 
tory of science of that illusion which the ex¬ 
cessive love ofawifU^y tends to produce, 
even in the mrfjfacute and subtile philoso¬ 
pher, sojjpiriiD blind to the most manifest in- 
^es, in his own urrungement, those 
of critical discernment which would 
ashed instant detection on inconsist- 
ies far less glaringly apparent in the sfie- 
culations of another. After stating, that 
there appear to him to be only the three 
prineijiles of connexion already mentioned, 
Mr. Hume adds, in a note,—us an instance 
of other connexions apparently different from 
these three, which may, not^vithstanding, be 
reduced to them,— 

“ Contrasl, or contrariety, ^80 is a species 
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t>f connexion among ideas. But it may per-' 
hapa be considered aa a mixture of causation | 

g mblance. MHiere two objects ore ! 

, the one dastro]^ the other, t. e. is 
e of its aimihiiation, and the idea of 
lUlation of an object implies the idea 
rmer existence.'* 

n we hear or read for the first time 
e theory of the suggestions of con- 
lere is, perhaps, no one who does not 
icci auiue difficulty in believing it to be a gen¬ 
uine speculation of that powerful mind which 
produced it Contrast says Mr. Hume, is 
a mixture of causation and resemblance. An 
object, when contrasted with another, de¬ 
stroys it. In destruction their is causatiils; 
and we cannot conceive destruction without 
having die idea of former existence. Thus, 
to take on instance,—Mr. Hume does not 
deny, that the idea of a dwarf may suggest 
by contrast the idea of a giant; but he says 
that the idea of a dwarf suggests the idea of 
a giant, because the idea of a dwarf destroys 
the idea of a giant, and thus, by the connect¬ 
ing principle of causation involved in all de¬ 
struction, may suggest the idea destroyed: 
And he odds, as an additional reason for the 
suggestion, that the idea of the annihilation 
of a giant implies the idea of the former exis¬ 
tence of a giant. And all this strange and 
complicated analysis,—this explanation, not 
of the obscurum per ohscurius, which is a 
ranch more intelligible paralogism, but of the 
lucidum per obscurum, is seriously brought for¬ 
ward by its very acute author, as illustrating 
the simple and funiiliar fact of the sug¬ 
gestion of opfiosites, in contrast, by oppo¬ 
sites. 

Ill the first place, I may remark, that, in 
Mr. Hume’s view of contrast, it is not easy 
to discover what the resemblance is of which 


perceived contrast implies that there is no 
such annihilation i for both ideas must be 
present to the mind together, or they could 
not appear either similar or dissimiur, dial 
is to 8^, could not be known by us as con¬ 
trasted, or contrary in any respect. It is, 
indeed, not very easy to conceive, how a mind 
so acute as thtf of Mr. Hume should not 
have discovered that grossest of all logical 
and physical errors, involved in this explan¬ 
ation, that it accounts for the existence of a 
feeling, by supposing it previously to exist as 
the cause of itself. If, as he sa^s, the idea 
of the annihilation of an object implies the 
idea of its former existence—an assertion 
which is by no means so favourable as he 
thinks to his own theory—^it must surely bo 
admitted, that no annihilation cun take place 
before the existence of that which is to be an¬ 
nihilated. Whether, therefore, we suppose, 
that the idea of the dwarf, which suggests 
the idea of the giant, annihilates that idea, 
or is itself amiiluiated by it, the two ideas of 
the dwarf and the giant must have existed 
before the annihilation of cldier. The sug¬ 
gestion, in short, which is the dilficulty, and 
die only diificulty to be explained, must 
have completely taken place, before the 
principle can even be imagined to operate, 
on which thogfMBestion itself is said to de¬ 
pend. 

Such minute criticism, however, is perhaps 
more than it is necessary to give to a uoctmie 
so obviously false, even sanctioned us it is by 
so very eminent a name. 
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ON MB. HUME’S CEASSmCATION OF TUB 


he speaks, in a case in which the objects in 
themselves are said by him to be so contrary, 
that die one absolutely destroys the other by 
this contrariety alone; and, indeed, if there 
be truly this mix ed re semblance in contrast, 
what need is thereBWmving recourse to an¬ 
nihilation or causation at ail, to account for 
the suggestion, since the resen^oiice alone 
in this, as in every other case, i^’ t be suf¬ 
ficient to explain the suggestion, witnout the 
necessity of any separate division ?—as the 
likeness of a single feature in the countenaiicc 
of a stranger is sufficient to bring before us 
in conception the friend whom he resembles, 
though die resemblance be in the single fea¬ 
ture only. 

In die second place, there is no troth, if, 
indeed, there be any meaning whatever, in 
the assertion that in contrast one of the ob¬ 
jects destroys the other; for, so for is the 
idea of the dwarf from destroying the idea of 
the giant, that, in the actual case supposed, 
it is the very reason of die existence of the 
second idea; nay, the very supposition of a 


CAUSES OF ASSOCIATE FEEIJNGS, CONCLUU- 
EI)—paiMABY LAWS OF SUGGESTION—I. BE- 
SEMBLANCE. 

In the conclusion of m)i last Lecture, Gen¬ 
tlemen, I offered some remarks oa Mr. 
Hume’s classification of the circumstances 
on which he supposes our associate trains of 
thought to depend, and particularly on die 
very strange attempt which he made, in con¬ 
formity wit^ this arrangement, to reduce con¬ 
trast, as a connecting principle of our ideas, 
into causation and resemblance,—an attempt 
which, os we have seen, ex}ikins nothing; 
and explains nothing with most laborious in- 
con,^ity. Of such mistakes of such a 
min^^t should, as I have already remarked, 
be diMptural tendeniy' to inspire us with 
more d!|^n in our own judgment, and 
more iiilygcint toleration for the wont of 
discemmJu in othera, which, in the inter¬ 
course of MAtfve must often have to discover 
and lament^ Above all, ns the most instruc¬ 
tive Ijcsson ^ich can be derived from diem, 
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they should teach us the foUy of attaching 
ouradves implicitly to great names; since, 
in adopdng the whole system of opinions, 
even of tihe most acute philosophers, we may 
be in danger of embracing tenets, the absur¬ 
dity oi vdiich, though altogether unobserved 
by their Illustrious authors, minds of a much 
bumbler> class might, perhaps, have been 
swifter to perceive, and which, if they had 
first occurred to ourselves in our own specu¬ 
lations, unsanctioned by authority, we should 
probably not have hesitated a single moment 
m rejecting. 

To the threefold division, which Mr. Hume 
has made, of the principles of association in 
the trains of our ideas, as consisting in re¬ 
semblance, contiguity, and causation, there 
is an obvious objection of a very different 
kind, not founded on excessive simplicity, 
the love of which might more naturmly be 
supposed to hare misled him, but on its re¬ 
dundancy, according to the very principles of 
his own theory. Causation, far from being 
Ofiposed to contiguity, so as to form a separ¬ 
ate class, is, in truth, the most exquisite spe¬ 
cies of proximity in time, and in most cases 
of contiguity in place also, which could be 
adduced; because it is not a proximity de¬ 
pending on casual circumstances, and conse- 
quimtly liable to be broka|g|^„theae circum¬ 
stances may exist apart, but one which de¬ 
pends only on the mere existence of the tvvo 
objects that are related to each other as cause 
and effect, and therefore fixed and never fail- 
ing. Other objects may sometimes be prox¬ 
imate ; but a cause and effect arc always 
proximate, and musl^e proximate, and are, 
indeed, classed in thary^dation, merely from 
this constant proximity. \^n his own prin¬ 
ciples, therefore, die thret^nnexions of our 
ideas should indisputably be reduced to two. 
To speak of resemblance, contiguity, and 
causation, as three distinct classes, is, with 
Mr. Hume's view of causation, and indeed 
with every new of it, os if a mathematician 
should divide lines into straight, curved, and 
circular. The inhabitants of China are stud 
to have made a jtroverbial division of the hu¬ 
man mce into men, women, and Chinese. 
With their view of their own importance, we 
understand the proud superioiity of the dis¬ 
tinction which they have made. But this 
sarcastic insolence would surely have been 
alisurdity itself if they had not intended it to 
express some characteristic and exclusive ex¬ 
cellence, but had considered tliemselves as 
such ordinary men and women os ore to 
be found in all the otlier regions the 
earth. iJT 

Resemblance and cmitiguity in J^ce and 
time,—>to which, on his own prin^les, Mr. 
Hume's arr8ngeB.ent ujust be redfed,—may 
be allowed indeed to hold a p§4 rank, 
in whatever classification there iTay be form¬ 
ed, if any be to be formed, of ^e principles 


that regulate our trains of thought. But 
are there, in this cose, truly distinct elaeees 
of suggestions that are not reducible to any 
more common prineij^? or are theVnot 
all reducible to a single influence ? I hiA al¬ 
ready remarked the error into which «e 
common plirase. Association of Ideas, has 1 
us, by restricting, in our conception, the ii 
fluence of the suggesting principle to thos 
particular states of mind which are exclusive^ 
ly denominated ideas; and it is this false re¬ 
striction whicb seems to me to have led to 
this supposition of different principles of as¬ 
sociation, to be classed in the manner pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Hume and others, under dis- 
t^liSt heads. All suggestion, as I conceive, 
may, if our analysis be sufficiently minute, be 
found to depeiid on prior coexistence, or at 
least on such immediate proximity as is it¬ 
self, very probably, a modification of coexist¬ 
ence. For this very nice reduction, how¬ 
ever, we must take in the influence of emo¬ 
tions and other feelings, that arc very differ¬ 
ent from ideas; as when an analogous ob¬ 
ject suggests an analogous object, by the 
influence of an emotion or sentiment, which 
each, separately may have produced be¬ 
fore, and which is therefore common to both. 
But though a very nice analysis may lead to 
this reference of all our suggestions to one 
common influence of former proximity or co¬ 
existence of feelings, it is very convenient, in 
illustration of the principle, to avail ourselves 
of the most striking subdivisions, in which 
the particular instances of that proximity may 
be arranged ; and 1 shall therefore adopt, for 
tills purpose, the arrangement which Mr. 
Hume has made,—if resemblance be allowed 
to comprehend every species of analogy, and 
if contrast, as a peculiar subdivision, be sub¬ 
stituted for the superfluous one of causation. 
The illustrations which I shall use will be 
chiefly rhetorical, because these are, in truth, 
the most striking and beautiful illustrations, 
and because it may be of use to lead your at¬ 
tention more particularly the great princi- 

S les of human natu«a^'m tbeir relation to 
uman emotions and human judgments, the 
standard opdl just criticism. 


Tobeginthen, with resemblance, no one can 
be ignorant of tlie effect of strong similarity, 
in recalling objects, as when a pictured land¬ 
scape recals a familiar scene, or a portrait a 
familiar coimtenance. There arc many eases 
of this kind, indeed, which, strictly speaking, 
cannot be said to be instances of suggestion, 
from resemblance, but to be reducible to the 
simple law's of perception, or, at least, to as-# 
sociutions, which may be considered almost 
as involved in every repeated pCTception of 
the same object ; fat, if a portrait be faithful¬ 
ly painted, the effect which it produces on 
the eye that perceives it, is the same, or very 
nearly the same, as the effect produced on the 
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object i and we migbt idMaefoin, ^oat w 
jusdy, aay* tbat, whoa any indiYidual la seen 
atedty, he^g^ts hinuelf by re- 
, aa ttot mm tnoa aiKgeated by bb 


other cases, in which the reaem- 
t b less eoRipiete, its operation may, 
without such refinement of analysb as 
to which 1 have alluded, be very ob> 


samUwoe, thb analyabifhwinnrar Juat, aui^t 
appesx to mvolva l»o gicad aabtab^ t and aa 
the Bti|gestion8 of resemUance, if Indeed 
they ai^, aa I suppose^ only from the influ* 
enco of temer prashni^i ot bast so aa* 
sUy distmguiahable, from the grosser in. 
stances contiguity, that ll^niay, without 
any ineonvenianee, be conaidered apart,—1 
have thought i^ as I have saith upon the 





tiguity. Thus, as the drapery forms so im¬ 
portant a part of the complex perception of 
the human figure, the costume of any period 
may rccal to us some dbtingubhea person 
of that time. A ruff, like that worn 1w 
Queen Elizabeth, brings before us the sov? 
reign herself, though the person who wears 
the ruff may have no other circumstance of 
resemblance;—^because, the ruff, and the ge¬ 
neral appearance of Queen Elizabeth, hav¬ 
ing formed one complex whole in our mind, 
it is necessary only that one part of the com¬ 
plexity should be recalled,—as the ruff, in 
the case supposed,—to bring back all the 
other jKirts, by the mere principle of ewnti- 
guity. The instance of drapery, which is 
but an adjunct or accidental circumstance of 
the person, may be easily extended to other 
instances, in which the tescnibluncc is in 
parts of the real and permanent figure ; for, 
though the drajicry be only an adjunct of the 
person, considered separately from our per¬ 
ception, it is an actual component part, as 
much as any other component part, of that 
complex idea, which is formed of the person 
perceived. If we meet a stranger, who, in 
any particular feature, as in the .shape and 
colour of his eyes, rescniblcs one of our in¬ 
timate friends, the conception of our friend 
is suggested; becnusc the conception of our 
friend’s countenance is a complex one, com¬ 
posed of the separate parts of forehead, eyes, 
cheeks, mouth, nose, chin; and the eyes of 
the stranger affecting our vision, in precisely 
the same manner as the eyes of our friend, 
thus produced one poiitof the complex whole, 
which we have been accustomed to rec<^- 
nisc, as our friend; and the one part, by its 
former proximity, rccals the others. The 
view of one piece of landscape brings before 
us, in conception, a distant, and perhaps very 
different scene, by the influence of some 
small group of objects, or some detached 
rock, or tree, or hill, or water-fall, which 
produces the same impression on (he eye it 
both. In this manner, by analysing every 
complex whole, and tracing, in the variety 
of its composition, that particular part, in 
M^h the actual similarity consists, and 
wTvlch may, therefore, be supposed to intro¬ 
duce the other parts that have formerly co¬ 
existed with it,—wc might be able to reduce 
every case of suggestion from direct resem¬ 
blance to the influence of mere contiguity. 


puTjiose of ilhwtration, to consider them thui 
sepmtely. By the appliration of a simihir 
refined onalyBis, however, to other tribes of 
associations, even to those of contrast, we 
may, perhajps, find that it would be possible 
to retime these also to the same comprehen¬ 
sive influence of mere proximity, as the sin- 
:(le principle on whi<m all suggestion is 
rounded. 

As yet we have taken into view only those 
more obvious rewmblances of actual things, 
which produce similar impressions on our 
organs of sense. There is another species 
of resemblance, founded on more shadowy 
analogies, which gives rise to on innumerable 
leries of suggestions, most important iu va¬ 
lue to our intellectuid luxury, siiu'e it is to 
them we are, in a great measure, indebted 
for the most sub ^w^ f arts. To these ana¬ 
logies of objects, Citn agree in exciting simi¬ 
lar emotions, we owe the simile, the metaphor, 
and, in general, all that figurative phraseology, 
which 1^ almost made a seiHuate language of 
poetry, os distinct from the ubstimU language 
of prose. ** Poctaa omnino. quasi alieiifi lin¬ 
gua locutos, non cogar j^ngcre,” says Ci¬ 
cero. Yet the diffcreiylc of the language of 
poetry and prose, is v^:h less in Latin tiuui 
in our own tongue^i which the restriction 
of genders, in common discourse to animat¬ 
ed beings, gives, for the production of high 
rhetorical effect, such happy facilities of dis¬ 
tinct personification. In poetrj’, we perceive 
every where wluit Akenside calls 

“ The charm, 

That leatchlen Nature o’er the »en>e of man 

Diflliiin,—to hehold. In hfcleaii 

The iucxnreislve semblance of hmuclf. 

Of thougut uul iMssion.”* 

The zephyra laugh,—the sky smiles,—the 
forest frowns,—the storm and the surge cou- 
tend together,—the solitary place not mere¬ 
ly blossoms like the rose, but it is glad. 

•• Mark the uble wooda, 

That shade tublime yon roountalii’i nodding brow t 
With what Ti'ligiouc awe tlie solemn iccne ' 
Commands your steps! as if the reverend form 
or Mim\^r of Numa should forsake 
The Klyl^ scots, and down the embowering glade 
Move to {lauslng eye.'’t 

All naturS^omes animated. The po. 
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«tic like that soul of the world, by 

which the early ])]uloBophcrs accounted for 
all earthly changea, breathes its own qiirit 
into every thing surrotuiding it. It is “ quod- 
conque vides, quocuitqtie moveres,” that vi¬ 
vifying essence, which, in the beautiful lan¬ 
guage <rf Viigil, 

CiMum, sc ternun, camposque liquoitei, 
Luountsmquc globum Lune, Tttaniaque sacra 
tipirinai inttu alit, totsmque ioUiaa per srtua 
liana sgiut molem, et magno ae corpora mUcot.”* 

It is the metaphor which forms the es¬ 
sence of the language of poetiy; and‘% is to 
that peculiar mode of association which we 
are now considering,—the si^cstion of ob¬ 
jects by their analogous objects,—that the 
metaphor owes its birth,—whether the ana¬ 
logy be derived from the moral to the phy- 
ai(»l, or from the physical to the moral world. 
The metaphor expresses with itqndity the 
analogy, as it rises in immediate suggestion, 
and identifies it, os it were, with the object or 
emotion which it describes; the simile pre¬ 
sents, not the analogy merely, but the two ana¬ 
logous objects, and traces their resemblance to 
each other with the formality of rt^ular compa¬ 
rison. The metaphor, therefore, is the figure 
of passion; the simile the figure of calm de¬ 
scription. In the dnu^ ,accordingly, as the 
most faithful poetic I^.Q^cntution of pas- 
sion, the simile shohld be of nut! occurrence, 
and never but in situations in which the 
speaker may be considered as {lartaking al¬ 
most the tranquillity of the poet himself. 
Thus, to take a well-known instance of error 
ill this respect, v^ien Portius, in the tragedy 
of Gato, at the ver^oment in which Lucia, 
whom he loves, has ;^ 7 pt bid him fivewell for | 
ever, and when he is sfiil^ling to detain her, i 
trares all tlie resemblano^a of his passion to ; 
the flame r>f a fading lamp, we feel imme- I 
diatcly, that a lover who could so fully deve- | 
lope a comparison, and a comparison, too,' 
derived from an object the least likely to 
occur to him at such a moment, could not be 
suffering any very great agony of heart. 

■* Farewell," Mys (.uciat 
*' O, how iluill I repeat the wotu—lorevtr.’' 

To which Portius, hatting over her in de¬ 
spair, immediately replies— 

'• Thin, o'er the ilyinq l.imp, the unutcody flame j 
Hangii quivering on a point, leaps off by tits, ! 
And falM ogiiin, as loth to quit lie hold. | 

'l^hiiu must not go I My soul UUl hovers o'er thee. 
And CM)’! 6« k)3»e."t j 

I 

The speech, it may be lemarkej^by com-' 
billing a simile and mettqihor, in J^e compass 
of a very few lines, presents ayidicB a speci¬ 
men of a figure which sui^^id a ^nre 
which is al^^thtt;; inconsisf n* with a state i 
_ . •p y _ 1 


of passion. If the three lines which describe 
the. ibnie of a lamp had been omitted, and 
only the conclusion retwned,— 

Thou muet not go! Ittpoul itlll hovers l^tliee. 

And can't get loose t* V 

there would sriil have been an analogyi^ur 
rowed from a remote object, but an a;^^. ,, 
implied, not developed, and expressed « tn 
the rapidity with which such analogies im ^ 
arise. ' ^ 

It may iierhaps be thought, that even the 
analogy implied in a metaphor, as it is bor- 
roweS from objects not immediately present, 
and not essential to the emotion, is inconsist¬ 
ent with the natural direction of the suggest¬ 
ing j^nciple in a state of violent feeling. 
But it is the nature of strong feeling to give 
to the whole character, for the time, a great, 
er elevation, which enables it to comprehend, 
as it were, within its vision a greater multi¬ 
tude of kindred objects than can be graced 
by it in its unimpossloncd state, and to diffuse 
itself over them all, as if they were living 
and 8}rmpathizing parts of itself. If we at¬ 
tend to what occurs in real life, we shall 
find, that the metaphor, far from being un- 
natural, is almost a necessary part of the 
language of emotion, and that it is then that 
the language of }irose mokes its nearest a](- 
proach to the language of poetry. Indeed, 
as poetry seems to have originated in the ex¬ 
pression of lively feeling, it would have been 
truly singular if its langiuige had been tlie 
least suited to the state in which such feel- 
ings are expressed. 

“ I cannot believe," says the younger Ra¬ 
cine, in his Reflections m Poetry ,—“ I can¬ 
not believe, with Aristotle, that figures of 
speech are only expressions disguised, for the 
purpose of pleasing by the mere nstonish- 
ment which their disguise affords; nor with 
Quinctilian and Rollin, that they iwe exjircs- 
sions which the indigence of our language 
obliges ns to borrow, when I reflect that we 
speak, without intending it, a figurative laii- 
gu^ whenever we ar£,aniinate<l by passion. 
It is then that words derived from foreign 
objects present themselves so naturally, that 
it would be impossible to reject them, and to 
speak only in common terms. To be con¬ 
vinced of this, we have only to listen to a dis¬ 
pute between women of the lowest rank, 
who cannot be suspected of any very refined 
seai-ch for expressions. Yet what an abun¬ 
dance of figmros do they use! They lavish 
the metonymy, the catachresis, the hyperbole, 
and all those other tropes, which, in spite of 
the pompous names ^t have been given to 
them by rhetoricians, are only forms of 
iar speech used in common by them and oy 
the vulgar.”^ 
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The diacoveiy of the metonyv^ and eo^ 
«ekretu, in the wniulings of die mdb, 1ms 
certamly a considraable resemblance to the 
disoaffery which C^eUus Scribierua made 
of w ten prmdicaimntB of logic, in the battle 
it ^e seijeant and the butcher in the Bear* 
^^en. 

Cornelius was forced to give Martin een- 
»le images; thus, calling up the coachman, 
Me asked him what he had seen in the Bear- 
Isarden ? The nmnanswered he sawtwomen 
l^ht a prize; one was a fair man, a seijeant 
in the guards; the other black, a batcher; 
the seijeant h^ red breeches, the butcher 
blue; diey fought upon a stage about four 
o'clo^ and the seneunt wounded the but¬ 
cher in the leg .—* Mark (quoth Cornelius) 
how the fellow runs through the predica¬ 
ments. Men, substantia; two, qtumtitas; 
fair and black, qualitas; seijeant and butcher, 
rebuio; wounded the other, actio et passio ; 
fighting, situs; stage, vf/i; two o'clock, quoa- 
do; blue and red breeches, habitus.' "* 

“ Nothing is more evident," says the same 
author, “ thw diat divers persons, no other 
way remarkable, have each a strong disposi¬ 
tion to the formation of some particular trope 
or figure. Aristotle soith, ttiat the hyper¬ 
bole is an ornament fit for young men of quali¬ 
ty i accordingly we find in those gentlemen 
a wonderful propensity toward it, which is 
marvellously improved by travelling. Sol¬ 
diers also and seamen are very happy in the 
same figure. The periphrasis or circumlocu¬ 
tion is the peculiar talent of country farmers ; 
the proverb or apologue of old men at their 
clubs ; the ellipsis or speech by half words, 
of ministers and politicians ; the aposiopesis 
of courtiers ; the litotes, or diminution, of 
ladies, whisperers and backbiters; and the an- 
adiplosis of common cryersand liawkers, who, 
by redoubling the same words, persuade peo¬ 
ple to buy their oysters, green bastings, or 
new ballads. Epithets may be found in 
great plenty at Billingsgate, sarcasm and 
irony learned upon the water, and the epi- 
phonema or exclamation frequently from the 
Bear-garden, and as frequently from the 
/tear km of the House of Commons. ”f 
These examples are ludicrous indeed; yet 
the observation of Hacine is not the less just; 
and wc may safely conclude, however differ¬ 
ent it may be from the opinion which we 
should have formed a priori, that, when the 
mind is in a state of emotion, the* suggestions 
of analogy arise with more than usual co- 

f iiousness and rapidity, and that figurative 
anguage is thus the very language of na- 

1 ^' 

But though, in a state of emotion, images 
ore readily suggested, according to thatprin- 


* Chap vii. t Art of Sinking in Poetry, c. xiii 


dple (ff duulowy and remote resemblance 
which we are cemsideting, it m^beremem- 
bered, as a rule wbidi k to guide ui in the 
use of figures, that in this oase the mind 
seizes tlw andogy with almost unoonscious 
comparison, and pours it forth in its 'ngorout 
expression with the rapidity of inspiration. 
It does not dwell on the analogy beyond 
the moment, but is hurried on to new ana- 
logics, whidi it seises and deserts in like 
manner. This rapidity with wfaidi analo- 
^es are seized and deserted seems to me to 
Justify, in some degree, in the drama and in 
highly impassioned poetry of ev^ kind, 
wl^ in poetry or general composition of a 
calmer kmd, would be unpardonable inac¬ 
curacy. In the case of mixed ipetaphor, for 
instance, as when Hamlet talks of taking 
arms against a sea of troubles, nothing can 
be clearer than that there is an incongruity 
of phrase in the different parts of the sen¬ 
tence, since it is not with a sword or a spear 
that we stem the waves; and as the uicon- 
sistent images occur in the short compass of a 
single line, and are a part of a meditative so¬ 
liloquy, a greater congruky might unques¬ 
tionably have been preserved with advan¬ 
tage. But when the objection is made uni¬ 
versal, and applied to every case of expres- 
sion, even of d||g|p}nge8t passion, in which 
any mixture oimeS^bura occurs in the ima- 

S of the longest sentence, I cannot but 
Ic that this universal censure has arisen 
from that technical criticism, which thinks 
only of tropes and figures, and the formal 
laws of rhetoric, and not from that sounder 
critirism*, which founi^^ judgments on the 
everlasting principle&M our intellectual and 
moral nature, lln ^jiffonnity with these » rin- 
ciples, a bug and^xact adherence to all the 
congruities of an image thafr has been acci¬ 
dentally used in a former part of a sentence or 
paragraph, though indispensabfy necessary in 
every species of calm composition, is yet ra¬ 
ther censurable than commendable in scenes 
of dramatic passion. If the speaker lie sup¬ 
posed to reflect that he is using a compan- 
Bon, it is a proof that he is not knpassioued 
at this moment of reflection; and if he be 
supposed to use the metaphorical expression 
only from its grater strength, as it bursts 
upon him immediately, and without any at- 
tentiem to the various properties of the ob¬ 
ject, which Bi^ested it perhajm by a single 
analogy, nothing can be more just, in point 
of nature, than that a subsequent expression 
should chance to have little agreement, with 
those properties which never were real 
objects ^Giis thought. When a metaphor ia 
conipriscnm a few winds,—and it ia of such 
brief metal^rs that the poeric language of 
passion shc^ in pref|fence be composed— 
the image si 'd be frithfully observed; be¬ 
cause the n phmical expression does not 
then outlast feeling of analogy which origi- 
P 
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nally BUggested it Bat it is very different when 
it extends through a long sentence. To 
follow it out rigidly, for several lines, in the 
expression of strong feeling, is an evident 
departure from nat'ire; since it is to have a 
remote object of analogy constantly in view 
during the whole time of the emotion. To 
seixe a new metaphor, or, in other words, to 
think no more of a metaphorical ex])ression 
when it has already cxhil)itcd all the analogy 
that was felt at the time when it rose, ^ it 
were, to our utterance, is to be conscious 
only of our emotion itself, and to speak with 
that instant inspiration which it gives. It 
may be to mix metaphors, in the common 
rhetorical sense of that phrase, but it is as¬ 
suredly to be faithful to nature. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that it is.only to the 
eloquence of strong passion that such a li¬ 
cence is allowable; and that it cannot be ad¬ 
mitted in any case in which the very image 
conveyed in the primary metaphor can be 
supposed, without impropriety, to be itself a 
continued obiect of the speaker's thought. 

The simile, as 1 have already remarked, 
is a figure of more deliberate reflection than 
the metaphor; yet, notwithstanding the in¬ 
tellectual labour which it seems to imply, it 
is evident that, in the }ileasure which we re¬ 
ceive from it, wc still mvij^view its sotvee 
in the general principle cu spontaneous sug¬ 
gestion. It is not every simile, therefore, 
however just, that pleases; but such only as 
seem to be derived from objects that might 
iiatiirully be expected to occur to the mind 
in the situation in which the comparison is 
made. We talk tm^-fetched similes, not 
as implying that therms no real analogy in 
the objects which they t^^piire, or that the 
analogy is not as comple^v^is in many other 
comparisons to which we do not give that 
name, but merely because the analogy is 
sought ill objects, the natimd occurrence of 
which to the mind does not seem very pro- 
laililc. We are more pleased, in general, 
with comparisons derived from the works of 
natiux!, than with those which are borrowed 
from the works of art j partly because na¬ 
tural objects arc not limited to a particular 
class of observers, but may be supposed to 
have been present to the senses of all in 
every period of their life, and therefore to be 
of more ready and general occurrence in 
suggestion,—and partly, because with works 
of human art there is associated a degree of 
minute labour, which is not fitvourable to 
conceptions of beauty and sublimity, and 
which carries with it the feeling opttoil and 
artificial preparation into all they^ups of 
images with which it is eombi;^. In ex¬ 
actness of analogy,—and this, .Jb o, in a case 
in which such sunili{ude couUd carcely have 
lieen cxpecttdl,—it is not emwh find a eom- 

r 'son more striking than vt which But- 
haa mode of t^our, fo the drop of 


quickly-cooled glass, which ehemlats hava 
called Prince Rupert’s drop, and which haa 
long attracted their attention, in conseqlmnce 
of the particular quality; desoibed imthe 
simile:— % 

" Honour is like that ghsty bubble ' 

Which gives* philosupners such trouble t a 

Whose least part crack'd, the whole docs fly f i 

And wits arc crack’d to tlnd out why.’'f | 

Yet, truly accurate as it is, how absurd woulA 
such a simile have appeared in any other spe-' 
cies of poetry than tW, of which it is a part 
of (he province to bring far-fetched images 
together! 

The difierent degrees of the pleasure re¬ 
ceived from comparisons, as they appear to 
harmonize more or less with the natural in¬ 
fluence of the principle of suggestion in spon¬ 
taneous trains of thought, is finely shown in 
what has always appeared to me a very strik¬ 
ing imperfection in one of the most popu¬ 
lar stanzas of Gray’s very popular Ele¬ 
gy. I quote also the two preceding stanz- 

•• PerhapR, In this neglected spot is laid 
Some Heart, once pregnant with celestial Are : 

Hands that the rod of empire might have sway'd. 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

But Knowledge to their eyrs her ample page. 

Rich with the spoils of Time, did ne'er unroll; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage. 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem, of purest ray serene. 

The dark uiifai hom'd eaves of Oeean bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 

And waste its swcclness on the desert air.'t 

The two tsimiles in this stanza certainly 
produce very different degrees of poetic de¬ 
light. That which is borrowed from the rose 
blooming in solitude pleases in a very high 
degree, both as it contains a just and beauti¬ 
ful similitude, and still more as th£ similitude 
is one the most likely to have arisen to a po¬ 
etic mind in such a situation. But the sim¬ 
ile in the first two lines of the stanza, though 
it may, perhaps, philo.so]>liically be as just, 
has no other chaim, and strikes us immedi¬ 
ately as not the naturul suggestion of such a 
moment and such a scene. To a person mor¬ 
alizing amid the simple tombs of a village 
church-yard, there is perhaps no object that 
would not sooner have occurred than this 
piece of minute jewellety—a gem of purest 
ray serene in the unfathomed caves of ocean. 
When the analogies ore suggested by sur¬ 
rounding objects, or by objects that hannon- 
ize with the surrounding scenery, they ap¬ 
pear more natural, and therefore more plea's- 
ing. It is this which fonns the principal 
charm of the sepamte stanzas of another vei^ 
popular poem of a similar class, the Hermit 
of Dr. Beattie, in whidi the moral allusions 
are all caught firom objects that arc represent- 


• That finds, Orlg. 
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ed as present to the eye or ear of the mor¬ 
alist I confess, however, tl»t, when the 
poem read as a whcde, the luufomit^ of 
^e alwioins, drawn from such a variety of o^ 
jecte Ip the single circumstance of man’s mor- 
talityf gives an appearance of laborious semch, 
'^|^»st in rile same manner as if the analogy 
nHbecn traced from very remote objects. 

I sleet, therefore, only a single stanza from 
t» whole:— 

" ’Tis night and the landscape ia lovely no more. 

I mourn, but ye woodlanda 1 mourn itot for yon: 

For mom U approaching your charma to tettote, 
Perfum’d with freth ftapance, and gUtteiing with 
dew. 

Nor yet for the ravage of winter 1 mount. 

Kind Nature the embryo bloMom wtU mve. 

nut when shall Spring visit the mouldering unt ? 

O ! when ihall It dawn on (he night of the gnve }"• 

We have seen, then,^ what an accession to 
our pleasure the suggesting principle of an¬ 
alogy has produced, in giving birth to the 
figurative language of poetry; and how ne¬ 
cessary it is to have frequent recourse to this 
principle in laying down the general laws of 
philosophical criticism. But there is ano¬ 
ther cl^s of most important analogies which 
wc have not yet considered,—those which 
form the powerful associations that direct the 
genius of scientific invention. These are 
the analogies of objects, considered as means, 
In reference to a particular end. When a 
mechanician sees a machine, the parts ofj 
which all concur in one great ultimate effect, 
if he be blessed with inventive genius he will 
not merely sec and comprehend tlie uses of 
the parts as they co-operate in the particular 
inachitie before him, but there will perhaps 
arise in his mind the idea of some power yet 
unapplied to the same puntosc, some sim¬ 
pler process by which the ultimate eflect may 
be augmented or improved, or at least ob¬ 
tained at less cost of time, or labour, or capi¬ 
tal. When the crucible of the chemist pre¬ 
sents to him some new result, and hh first 
astonishment is over, there arise in his mind 
the ideas of products, or operations, in some 
respects analogous, by the comparison of| 
which he discovers some new element or 
combination of elements, and perhaps changes 
altogether the aspect of his science. A 
Newton sees an apple fall to the ground, and 
he discovers the system of the universe. In 
these cases, the principle of analogy, wheth¬ 
er its operation be direct or indirect, is too 
forcible aird too extensive in its sway to ad¬ 
mit of much dispute. It is sufficient to 
know riiat, by the suggestions which it lias 
afforded, to tnose whom Heaven has formed 
for the high destiny of constituting a part ofj 
that scries of minds which spread from age 
to age the progress of improvement over idl 
the regions and generations of mankind, we 
have risen to a degree of empire over nature. 


is^ich, com]»red with oiw orightai imbeeili- 
tv, isa greater advance in riie acale df Iwing 
than riiat fabulous apotheosis which th« 
ancient world confeireci on ha barbarous he¬ 


roes. 


LECTURE XXXVI. 
raiHARY LAWS or sugosstion,— i. heseu- 

BLANGE, CONCLUDED,—IL CONTRAST. 

Gentlemen, a great part of my last Leo 
ture was occupied in considering the Mu- 
ence of resemblance, as a connecting prind-. 
pie in our trains of thought. The illustra¬ 
tions of it which I used were chiefly of the 
rhetorical kind, which are, in themselves, 
most striking illustrations of the varieties of 
spontaneous suggestion, and which appeared 
to me peculiarly vahiabie, os enabling me to 
point out to what simple universal principles 
of the mental consritution even the boldest 
figures of the rhetorician gre to be traced. 
It is the same in these as in all the other 
products of human sldll. The very arts 
which we seem to ourselves to create, as if 
it were in our power to add to nature, never 
cun be any thuiggHU than forms which na¬ 
ture herself assumes. Whether the province 
be that of matter or of mind,—^in tne exer¬ 
cises of poetry and eloquence, and in the 
philosophic criticism which estimates the de¬ 
grees of excellence displayed in these de¬ 
lightful combats of intellectual glory,—as in 
the works of a very diffej^nt kind, which the 
mechanic ingenuity iu^^abour of man de¬ 
vise and execute, wfr^appears most artifici¬ 
al is nothing more than a skilful application 
of the simple laws of nature; of lama which 
we may apply, indeed, to our various purpos¬ 
es ; and which some may know how to ap¬ 
ply more successfully than others, but which 
are contimudly operating on matter and mind, 
independently of the applications which our 
skill may make of them. 

In examining how much the suggesting 
principle is influenced by similarity, we con¬ 
sidered first, that most direct and obvious re¬ 
semblance which objects bear to each other 
in their sensible qiuilities. We then pro¬ 
ceeded to consider the fainter indirect resem¬ 
blance, which constitutes what is tenned an¬ 
alogy, and we found, that it is to this spe-* 
cies of shadowy likeness tlwt philosophy 
owes its accessions of power, and poetry its 
most attr^ive charms; since to the inven¬ 
tion of tH^hiiosopher it su^sts, in the 
contemplat^ of a single desired effect, all 
logons means which may 
the pr^ucrion of it, and 
poet all that variety of 
d emotions, with which, 
le transformation, he gives 
P 2 


the variety 
separately le 
to the fiincy 
kmdred imagei 
by a sort of 
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life to inanimate olgecta, and form and eo> 
loUTt and fittbatance, to eveiy feeling of the 
«Wl. 

- There is another set of resemblances, 
not in the objects tliemselves, but in the 
mere arbitrary signs which express tlwm, 
that have a powerful, though less obvious 
influence on suggestion, and often guide the 
trains of our thought without appearing to 
gmde them. 

It is, when we consider, mdeed, what lan¬ 
guage truly is, not more wonderful that 
words as sounds, without regard to the sen¬ 
sible objects or abstract meanings denoted 
by them, should awaken in the mind the con¬ 
ception of similar sounds, than that one form 
or colour should be suggested bjr a similar 
form or colour; and, so arbitrary >s language, 
that these mere verbal similarities do not, ne¬ 
cessarily, involve similarities of meaning. On 
the contrary, the word.s which express differ¬ 
ent objects may have the most exact resem¬ 
blance, though there may not be the slight¬ 
est direct resemblance, nor even the faintest 
analogy, in the objects, which the words de¬ 
note. The new word, however, which some 
former word may have suggested, by its 
mere similarity in sound, is itself significant 
of some peculiar meaning. It, too, is.a sym¬ 
bol, and as a symbol {^""otbe thus suggest¬ 
ed, without exciting ui^^tily, or almost uni¬ 
formly, and immediately, the conception of 
the thing signified; and hence, from the ac- 
ridental agreement of their mere verbal signs, 
conceptions arise which otherwise woutd not 
have arisen, and, consequently, trains of re¬ 
flection altogether different. Our thoughts, 
which usualiy govelP our language, are them¬ 
selves also in a greatt^easure governed in 
this way, by that very language over which 
they seem to exercise unhmited coinmuitd ; 
so true, in more senses than one, is the ob- 
sen’ation of Lord Bacon, “ Credunt homi¬ 
nes rationem suam verbis imperare, sed lit 
etiam iit. verba yim suam super rationem re- 
torqueant.”* 

I do not speak at present, however, of the 
importaut influence which Bacon had parti¬ 
cularly in view in these words,—the influence 
of language, as the direct medium of thought, 
perpetuating, by habitual use, the prejudices 
involved in the original meaning of certain 
words, or by accidental association, convey¬ 
ing peculiar differences of meaning, to the 
#mmds of different individuals, and thus 
strengthening and fixing in each many separ¬ 
ate prejudice.^, in addition to the general pre¬ 
judices of mankind. This pemiwent influ¬ 
ence of language, as tinging witj^ts peculiar 
colours the thought of whidi the medi¬ 
um, though we may not feel it^the particular 
cases in whkdi it modifies ou^wu judgments, 
we knOk’.val'h'astf to be^fi'^^powerful; be- 

• Nov. Org. Lib. I.'Sph.lnc. 


cause we are sufficiently quick-sighted to dis¬ 
cover its influence on the minds of those who 
are ^posed to us in opinion; ever^^e, in 
the intercourse of sod^, thus servw as a 
minor, to show, bo evpy one besid^ the 
principles of faUacy in his own mental wnsti- 
tjudon, which are truly in himself, thou gh W 
cannot perceive them but as they are refil^ 
ed from others. m . 

We have, however, too many mirrors mf 
this kind around us, not to have some slignt 
fear at least, that the prejudices of language, 
as the direct medium of thought, may be ex- 
ercimng their universal dominion, even on 
ourselves, the least faWhte of the multitude; 
but we pay little attention in general, and 
even philosophers have scarcely attended to 
that indirect, though not less real, influence 
of language, to u’hich 1 at present allude,— 
the influence w'hidi it indirectly acquires, as 
a scries of .sounds, suggesting each other in 
succession, by their own similarities, indepen¬ 
dently of any relations that may subsist in 
the objects which they denote, and indepen¬ 
dently, too, of those general habits, or acci¬ 
dental and limited associations, of which Ba¬ 
con speaks. Similar sounds suggest, by their 
mere similarity, similar sounds; and the 
words thus suggested, awaken the concep¬ 
tions which they are accustomed to repre¬ 
sent,—and, consequently, the whole train of 
thoughts and images a.ssociated with these 
conceptions, which would not have arisen 
but for the accidental resemblance of one 
symbol to another. That such verbal sug¬ 
gestions should frequently occur, we might 
presume,« priori, from our knowledge of the 
general pnncijdes of association. But the 
influence which this symbolic resemblance 
has on om- looser train of silent thought, is, 
perhaps, far greater than we conceive it to 
be. There i.s, indeed, a very obvious rea¬ 
son, ^at it should appear to us less than it 
truly IS. 

Wlien a word is once suggested by its 
syllabic resemblance, and, conshijuently, the 
image which that new word denotes, the 
mind is so quick to perceive a relation of 
some sort among almost all the objects which 
can be presented to it, that it readily dis¬ 
covers some relation between the new image 
and those which preceded it; and though it 
MILS truly the resemblance of mere sound 
which suggested it, independently of the re¬ 
lation, which may be discovered after it is 
suggested, the feeling of this relation seems 
of itself, when we look back, sufficient to ac- 
eount for the suggestion. We think of this, 
therefore, as thb cause, since it cui be made 
to harmonize, in some measure, with our 
thought itself, and disreganl that mere ver¬ 
bal influence, in which, and in which alone, 
the suggestion had its origin. It is only 
where tlie direct verbal suggestion is rendered 
more apparent, the strange incongruity of 
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the imagm, which the wmilar aounde dnace 
to den ss in the case of puns, that we rea¬ 
dily a^be the suggestion to ^e word, and 
not tm the thought itsetf. Even in the ease 
of {^8, it is oidy to the few, in which the 
contrast of meaning is very strikmg, that we 
any attention. How many wo^ of shnU 
sound arise in the mind fay tins species 
^ suggestion, which are never uttered as 
ms, But pass silently away, because they 
e felt to be without that happy ambigui¬ 
ty, or opposition of meaning, which alone 
could reconcile the hearers to this petty spe¬ 
cies of wit 

Next to this petty species of wit, as a 
proof of the influence of mere verbal similari¬ 
ties of sound in su^estion, may be mention¬ 
ed the comiecting influence of rhyme. That 
in rhyme, sound suggests sound, and conse¬ 
quently operates indirectly on the train of 
thought by this mere symbolic resemblance, 
there can be no question, since rhyme itself 
IS but the recurrence of such similar sounds 


final aouttdi, wlddi auggeat each otilcr by 
their accidental reBemohuiien; and whi<^ 
merely hy obliging tiie poet to panae tiU he 
can accommodate the verTC,with perfect |»o- 
jiricty of aentiment and measure, to the imper¬ 
ious necessity the rhyme, bring hef<»e aim 
during thw interval a greatervariety of imm^, 
from which to make his aelectfotv, than would 
have occurred to hia rapid invention and too 
easy acquiescence, ifbe had not been under the 
same unavoidable restraint. In this respect, 
the shacldes of rhyme have often been com¬ 
pared to the fetters of the actor; which, in¬ 
stead of truly embarrassing his movements, 
and giving him less pomp and consequence 
in the eyes of those who rae on him, only 
make him, toss his arms wito more impetuous 
action, and tread the stage with greater ma¬ 
jesty. 

An influence on the successions of our 
thou^t,—similar to that of the concluding 
syllables of verse,—^is exercised by the ini¬ 
tial sounds of words in alliteration. How 


at regular or irregular intervals; and to these 
recurring sounds, it is very evident that the 
strain of thought must be in a considerable 
degree subservient, however independent of 
it it may seem. I need not quote to you the 
simile of Butler, so often quoted on this sub¬ 
ject, in which he compares rhyme, in its in¬ 
fluence on verse, to the rudder, which, though 
in the rear of the vessel, and apparently fol¬ 
lowing its direction, directs the truck which 
the vessel itself is to pursue; but there can 
be no doubt ns to the reality of the influence 
exercised on the whole verse, by these 
final words,—the monotonous syllables,— 
of which the oflice has been said to be no¬ 
thing more tlmn the very humble one of 
standing, 

" like watrhmen at (he riose, 

To keep the verse from being prose." 

On first consideration it might seem, that, 


readily supfestioits of this |E.ind occur, so os 
to modi^ mdireetly the tram of images and 
feelings in the mind, and what pleasure they 
afford when they seem to have arisen with¬ 
out effort, is marked by the tendency to allit¬ 
eration which is so pr evalent, notin the poe¬ 
try merely, hn»i^ll*nnre in the traditionary 
proverbs of every country. In like manner, 
when names are to be coupled in the fictions 
of romance, and when many names seem 
equal in every other respect, this alliterative 
resemblance is very frequently, to use Leib¬ 
nitz's phrase, the sufficient reason which di¬ 
rects the author’s eboiep. In the works of 
a single novefist, for exr^nple, how much niure 
readily do the names Koderick Kandom, Per¬ 
egrine Pickle, Ferdinand Count Fathom, 
seem to join together, than if the same 
names had been differently arranged, in 
any transposition which we could make of 
them. 


in the use of rhyme, the necessity under whidi 
the poet is placed of accommodating bis 
strain of thought to resemblances of sound 
that have themselves no peculiar relation to 
one thought more than to another, and the 
frequent sacrifices which may therefore be 
required of him, must be unfavourable to the 
sentiment of the vd«e, whatever accession 
of pleasure it may or may not be supposed to 
give to the melody. That it must occasion¬ 
ally render some sacrifices unavoidable, and 
thus sometimes deprive the reader of expres- 
sioriB more powerful in themselves than the 
tamer phrases, which alone admit of being 
accommodated to some obstinate and intract¬ 
able rhyme, is indeed true. Yet the influ¬ 
ence of this constraint is, perhaps, upon the 
whole, far from unfavourable to the senti¬ 
ment, giving more than it takes away. Vot 
how many of the most beautiful thoufdita 
and images of poetry ore we indebted to these 


It is in verse, however, and purtinilarly in 
the lighter species of verse, that the charm 
of alliteration is most powerfully felt I 
scarcely need repeat to you any examples, 
to prove what you must often have experi¬ 
enced ;— 

" But tliouundi die, without or this or Uiat; 

Die, and endow a ooUege, or a cat.”* 

•• Fill but bis purse, our poet’s work is dons i 
Alike to him, by pathos or by pun.”t 

■' Or her whose life the church and icandal shara; 
For ever In a passion, or a prayer.*^ < 

-‘ Many a Oerman Prince it worse, 

Who, pnmd of pedigree, is poor of purse.”|| 

Li these IIkm of Pope, it is impossible not to 
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fral the force of the alliteration, and the ad*' 
ditional prominence and sharpness which it 
aeema to give to every point of the thought 
and expression. 

It may be remarked, however, that though 
the allit^tlon itself consists only in the si* 
milarity of sounds,—^which must, of course, 
be the sattte, whatever be the meanmg of the 
particular words, it is by no means indiffer* 
ent aa to the effect produced, on what words 
of the sentence the edlitemtion is made to fall. 
Unless wlierc it is intended for producing or 
Bugmenlang imitative harmony by its re¬ 
doubled sounds,—which may be considered 
as forming a class apart,—it is never so 
powerful, as when it falls on words, which, 
together with the simiWity of sound, have 
either a great similarity or a great discrepance 
of meaning, harmonizing, asit were, with those 
other principles of resemblance or contrast, 
which, of themselves, might have been suBi- 
cient to produce the particular snggestion. 
Thus, in the very alliterative line in the Rape 
of the Lock, which describes the furniture of 
Belinda's toilet,— 

•• Puffji, powdeii, patches, Bibles, billets-doux s*"— 

the alliteration in the former lialf of the verse 
is of words which express things similar,— 
that in the latter part^^i^words which ex¬ 
press things discrepant, the contrast pro¬ 
duced by the ideas of Bibles and billets-doux, 
gives more pleasure, by the agreement which 
the alliteration points out of things that are 
in other respects so opposite. It is the same 
in the case of the passion and the prayer, the 
college and the cat, and in most of those 
happy alliteiBtions which are t« be found in 
the satirical or playfiuWerses of this power¬ 
ful master of all the art of verse. Tiie alli¬ 
teration of words that express opposite ideas 
is, in truth, a species of wit,—as far as the 
pleasure of wit consists in the sudden dis¬ 
covery of unexpected resemblmices,—and ap¬ 
proaches very nearly the nature of a pun; 
colnbined, at the same time, with the plea¬ 
sure which the ludicrous antithesis of the ob¬ 
jects themselves would have produced even 
without alliteration. To the other half of 
the line,—“ Puffs, powders, patches,”—the 
same remark does not apply. Yet the plea¬ 
sure, in this instance, is not produced mere¬ 
ly by the occurrence of similu sounds. It 
arises also, in part, from the discovery of a 
new and different resemblance, in tilings of 
nhichsil the similarities were b^ore supposed 
to be known. In this, too, the effect of $hc 
oUiteration is very nearly similar to that of a 
pun; and it is, in truth, a pun owners, as 

C , ^inversely, may be said ripply an al- 
ition of whole words. ly »both cases, 
wheiher the membkiDce bgil/i the whole 
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word, aa in the pun, or only in a pi^ of the 
word, as in alliteration, the suggestion may 
be considered as a decisive proof of Ihe in¬ 
fluence which is exercised over our ti^s of 
thought by the mere accident of the ^ree- 
ment of arbitrary sounds. 

In treating of the pleasure which wc 
ceive from comparisons in poetry, I remaf .- 
ed, how eridently we still have in view ft e 
source of such comparisons, in the sponta^’ 
eouB suggestion of similar objects by similar 
objects; and how much, therefore, our plea¬ 
sure is lessened, when the simile, though per¬ 
haps sufficiently exact in that analogy which 
it is intended to express, appears of a kind, 
which, in the circumstances described, could 
not be supposed naturally to have arisen to 
the conception of the individual who uses it. 
It is the same with that resemblance of mere 
syllabic sound which we are now coiiaider- 
ing. It must appear to have its source in 
spontaneous suggestion, or it ceases to give 
pleasure. On this account chiefly it is, that 
alliteration, which delights us when sparing¬ 
ly ased, becomes offensive when frequently 
repeated in any short series of lines; not be¬ 
cause any one of the n'duplicatioiis of sound 
would itself be less pleasing if it liad not 
been preceded by others, than those others 
which preceded it, but because the frequent 
recurrence of it shows too plainly, that the 
alliteration has been studiously sought. The 
si^gestiiig principle, as I have already re¬ 
marked, is not confined to one set of objects, 
or to a few; and, though siinilarity of mere 
initial sound be one of the relations accord¬ 
ing to which suggestion may take place, it 
is far from being the most powerful or con¬ 
stant one. A few syllabic or literal resem¬ 
blances are, therefore, what may lie expected 
very naturally to occur, particularly in those 
lighter trains of thought in which there is no 
strong emotion to modify the suggestion, in 
permanent relation to one prevailing senti¬ 
ment. But a series of alliterative phrases is 
inconsistent with the natural variety of the sug¬ 
gesting principle. It implies a labour of search 
and selection, and a labour which it is not 
pleasing to contemplate, because it is em¬ 
ployed on an object too trifling to give it in¬ 
terest 

In the early ages of verse, indeed, when 
the skill that is ^mired most be a species of 
skill that requires no great refinement to dis¬ 
cover it, this very appearance of labour is it¬ 
self a charm. A never-ceasing alliteration, 
os it presents a difficulty of which all can 
readily judge, is, in this period of rude dis¬ 
cernment, an obvious mode of forcing admir¬ 
ation ;—^veiy much in the same way as the 
feats of a rope-dancer or a tumbler never fail 
to give greater plrasure. to a child, and to the 
vuli^, who in their tastes are always child¬ 
ren, than the most graceful attitudes of the 
dancer m all his hamony of movement,— 
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who doe«t perhaps, what no one else is ca* 
pableAf doing, but who seems to do it in a 
wsj^hich every one may try to imitate, and 
whm ris truly most inimitable when he 
8 e</is to show how very easy it is to exe¬ 
cute all the wonders which he performs. 
Accordingly we find, in the history of our 
Wm poetry, and in the poetry of many semi- 
•arbmous nations, tliat frequent alliteration 
been held to be a requisite of verse as in- 
^pensable as tlie metrical pauses on which 
its melody depends. With the refinement 
of taste, how^ever, this passion for coax&e dif¬ 
ficulty subsides; and we begin at last to re- 
quire, not merely that difficulty should be 
overcome, but that the labour of overcoming 
the difficulty should be hid from us, with a 
care at least equal to that which was used in 
overcoming it. 

All that is truly nuin'pllous in art is thus 
augmented, mde^, ratlier than lessened. 
But it is no longer art that must present it¬ 
self : it is nature only;—“ artis cat cclare 
artem —and that nature to which we look 
in all die finer intellectual arts, as to the ge¬ 
nius which animates them, is die knowledge 
and observance of the priiicijile which we are 
considering,.—^thc accordance which we feel 
of every sentiment, and image, and expres¬ 
sion, w'ith those laws of spontaneous s^ges- 
tion in the mind, which seem as if, in die 
circumstances represented, they might al¬ 
most, without the assistance of any art, 
have produced of themselves whatever we 
admire. 

We know too well the order of this spon¬ 
taneous suggestion, nut to feel, when this al¬ 
literation is very frequently repeated, the 
want of the natural floiv of thought, and 
consequently, the labour which must liavc 
been used in the search of sounds that were 
to be forced reluctaiidy together. There is 
no longer any pleasure felt, therefore; or, if 
any pleasure be felt, it is of u kind totally 
different from that whiih gives an additional 
chann to the easy flow of verse when the al¬ 
literation is sparingly used. There is a 
poem of some hundred lines, in regular hex¬ 
ameter verse,—^the Pugna Porcorum, per 
Pubhum Porciim, Poetam, —in which diere 
is not a single word introduced that does not 
begin with the letter P. But what is the i 
pleasure which the foolish ingenuity of such j 
a poem a^ds ? and who is there who could j 
have patience sufficient to read the whole of' 
it aloud, or even to read the whole of it in¬ 
wardly ? As a specimen, I may quote to you 
a few linesr^which are, perhaps, as many as 
you cmi bear with patience,—containing a 
part of the speech of the Proconsul Por¬ 
corum, in which he endeavours to win over 
the younger Pigs to peace;— 

• • Propterea nroperam Procmiiul, popUte pronn, 

PrKcipilem PJeliem, pro p«mim p«ce popmat. 

P«nu paulUper, pubei piecioM I precamur. 


Pent* pmfiMinni parvam pugaiE penfendK. 

Plum plorabant, p(wt()ukin pnccetea pmnetur 
Pratetumpstrum, po^U percutluitur 
PMto. posteaquam pingun poNl perim. 
Propterea petimu*, ptasentem ponite pugnam. 

Per pia Porcorum petiiniu pencirdia,” tea 

TTiis, it is evident, is the very vaulting, 
and tumbling, and rope-dancing of poetry; 
and aiw coarse pleasure which wo may re¬ 
ceive ^m it, when we hear or read a part 
of it for the first time, is not the pleasure of 
verse, but a pleasure which the wise, indeed, 
may feel, but which is very much akin to the 
mere clownish wonderment that fixes the 
whole village in the rural fair around the 
stage of some itinenint tumbler or fire-eater. 
The Pugna Porcorum is not the only long 
piece of perfect alliteration. A similar poem 
was addressed to Charles the Bald, of which 
every word, in compliment to the monarch, 
began with Ins own initial letter C, So va¬ 
rious, m all ages, have been these dWieika 
nvga, this labor ineptiarum, as MartiuT calls 
them, that poems have been written, deriv¬ 
ing their principal, or probably their only re¬ 
commendation, from a quality the very op¬ 
posite to that wliich confrrreu so unenviable 
an immortality on the busy idleness of the 
Pugna Porcorum. The labour of the poems, 
to which I now allude, was not to repeat, 
but to exdude^^^ether a particular letter, 
on whidli accomWneir authors were termed 
Leipogrammatista. Thus, we hear of a Greek 
lUad, from the first book of which the letter 
Alpha was excluded; from the second tiie 
letter B, and so on through the whole books 
of the Iliad and letters of the alphabet. The 
same species of laborious trifling, by the re¬ 
port of the traveller Chardin, appears to have 
prevailed in Persia. One of the poets of 
that coun^ had the honour of reading to 
his sovereign a poem, in which no admission 
hod been allowed to the letter A. The 
king, who was tired of listening, and whose 
weariness had probably too good a cause, 
returned the poet thanks, and expressed his 
very great approbation of his omission of the 
letter A; but added, that in his opinion, the 
poem might, perhaps, hare been better still, 
if he had only taken the trouble to omit, at 
the same time, all the other letters of the 
alphabet. 

In all these coses of studiotis alliteration, 
positive or negative, it is very evident that 
Uie natural course of the suggesting princi¬ 
ple must have been checked, and checked 
almost incessantly; and the constraint and 
ickpomeness which this constant efiipt in- 
volves, are thus every moment forced upon 
us, tillfeel more sympathy with the wea¬ 
riness ot^e artist, than admiration of the 
power wi^which he has been able to stnig- 
gle throug^\^ painful task. We love, in- 
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deed, in works of genius, strains of exalted I 
sentiment, and successions of bright and 
^owing.imi^iy, which are beyond the ordi« 
luuy sumestious of our own mind; but, 
even in uie very majesty of all that is sub¬ 
lime, or in that transcendent and overwhelm¬ 
ing tenderness which is itself but a softer 
species of sublimity, while we yield with 
more than admiratiun to the grandeur or the 
pathos, we still love them to harmonize with 
the universal principles on which the spon¬ 
taneous suggestions of our own humbler 
thoughts depend. When they do so har¬ 
monize, we feel what we read or hear, almost 
as if it bad arisen in our mind, by the prin¬ 
ciple of spontaneous suggestion, which we 
know that we partake, in its general tenden¬ 
cies, with the very genius which we revere; 
and this identity which we love to feel, with 
every thing diat interests us, as it consti¬ 
tutes, in a great measure, the charm of our 
moral sj^pathy, has also, I conceive, no 
small influence on the kindred emotions of 
taste, constituting a great portion of the 
pleasure which we derive from the contem¬ 
plation of works of art. The genius which 
commands otur applause is still the genius of 
man; of a being who perceives, remembers, 
reasons, and exercises every function of 
which we are conscious jaiiay rselvea. Ho¬ 
mines Bumus; humani mffiT'&lienum.*' We 
feel, therefore, that it is not our admiration 
only that connects ns with the works which 
we admire, but the verv feculties which have 
produced ^ose admirable results. We see 
our common nature reflected, and reflected 
with a beauty of which we were not senai- 
Ue before ; and while thought succeeds 
thought, and image rises upon image, accord¬ 
ing to laws of succession which we have 
been accustomed to recognise in the trains 
of our own fluicy, these thoughts and images 
are, as it were, for the moment ours; and 
we have only the delightful impression that 
we are of a race of nobler beings than we 
conceived. This delightful identification, 
however, lasts only as long as the thoughts 
and images, that are presented to us, airtse 
in the mrdcr in wliich nature might have 
spontaneously presented them to our own 
mind. When there is any obvious and ma¬ 
nifest violation of the natural course of sug¬ 
gestion, as there must be when the labour of 
the composition is brought before us, this il¬ 
lusion of identity is dissolved. It is no 
longer our common nature which we feel; 
but the toil and constraint which ue pecu¬ 
liar to the individual, and which separate 
him, for the time, from our sympatfor. The 
weak of labour seems instantlyyfemething 
insulated and detadied, which>^Ve cannot 
identify with our own spontan^ts thought; 
and we feel for it* that rol^ ess wUch, 
by the very constitution ^'our nature, 


it is impossible for us not to feel, with 
respect to every thing which ia absoliiwly fo¬ 
reign. Y 

After these remarks on the influei^ of 
the various species of resemblance, m the 
objects themselves, in the analoj^ of soap* 
of their qualities, and in the arbitrary syn.. 
bols which denote them, 1 proceed to conm 
der the force of contrast as a su^esting^ 
principle. I consider it at present as form¬ 
ing a class apart, for the same reason which 
has led me, in these illustrations of the ge¬ 
neral principle, to class separately the sug¬ 
gestions of resemblance, tiiough I conceive 
that all, or at least the greater number of 
them, on a more subtile analysis, might be 
reduced to the mine comprehensive influence 
of former proximity. • 

Of this influence, whether direct or in¬ 
direct, in contrast, the memory of every one 
must present him with innumerable instances. 
The palace and the cottage, the cradle and 
the grave, the extremes of indigence and of 
luxurious splendour, are not connected in 
artificial antitheses only, but aiise, in ready 
Bimcession, to the observer of citlier. Of 
all moral reflections, none are so luiiversid 
aa those which are founded on the instabi¬ 
lity of mortal distinctions, the sudden re¬ 
verses of fortune, the frailty of beauty, the 
precariousness of life itself, ^ which reflec¬ 
tions are manifcstlv the result of that spciues 
of suggestion which we are considering,—for 
the very notion of instability implies the 
previous conception of that state of decay 
which is opposite to the flourishing state oh- 
served by us. If we see the imperial victor 
moving along, in all the splendour of ma¬ 
jesty and conquest, we must have thought 
of sudden disaster, before we can moralize 
on the briefness of earthly triumph. If wt 
see beauty, and youth, and joy, and health 
on the cheek, we must have thought of age, 
or sickness, or misfortune, before we can 
look on it with sorrowful tenderness. This 
transition in our trains of tiiought, from one 
extreme to its opposite, is perhaps a h^py 
contrivance of nature for tempering excess 
of emotion, by interrupting the too long 
continuance of trains of any kind. It must 
occasionally produce some little tendency to 
salutary reflection, even in “ the gay licen¬ 
tious proud,” who are fated by their situa¬ 
tion to “ dance along ” through life, though 
it is certainly not on them, but on those by 
whom they ere surrounded, that its l^nefi. 
dal influence most fully operates. This 
natural tendency is, in truth, what the 
lyre of Timotheus is rejpresented to have 
in Diyden's Ode, when, with a sudden 
change of subje^ he checked the too tri¬ 
umphant exultation of the conqueror of 1^ 
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*■ With downcast look*, tti«]o;kH victn Mt, 
Ilcvulviff In hi* altai'd tout 
ThMjtnoui turn* of chance below; 

And, Aw and then, aalgh hettole: 

AnflEean began to flow.”* 

I oomot help thinking, in like nuumer, 

f the everlasting tendency to hope,—that 
happiness of the wretched, which no 
instances of adverse fortune, not even 
ongest oppression of unchanging misery 
wholly subdue,—derives much of its 
energy from this principle. The mere force 
of contrast must often bring before the ima¬ 
gination circumstances of happier fortune, 
and images of past delight. These very 
images, indeed, are sad, in some respects, 
especially when they first arise and coexist, 
as it were, with the images of misery which 
produced them, so as to present only the 
mortifying feeling of the loss which lias been 
suffered; but they cannot long be present 
to the mind, without gradually aw^ening 
trains of their own, and, in some degree, the 
emotions with which they were before asso¬ 
ciated,—emotions w'hich dispose the mind 
mcM'e readily to the belief, that the circum¬ 
stances which have been, may yet again re¬ 
cur. It is, at least, not unsuitable to the 
goodness of that mighty Being who has ar¬ 
ranged the wonderful faculties of man, in 
adaptation to the circumstances in W'hich he 
was to be placed, that he should thus have 
formed us to conceive hope, where hope is 
most needed, and provided an intemal soiuve 
of comfort, in the very excess of misery it¬ 
self. 

Much of the pmnful retrospection, and, 
therefore, of the salutary influence of con¬ 
science, may arise, in like manner, from the 
force of this suggesting principle, which must 
frequently recall the security and happiness 
of ^e past, by the very anguish of the pre¬ 
sent, and which, thus, though it cannot re¬ 
store innocence itself, may at least, by the 
images which it awakes, soften the mind to 
that repentance which is almost innocence 
under another form. 

There'is a passage, in the only remaining 
oration of the younger Pliny, that expresses 
strongly the power which the associating 
principle of contrast holds over the consci¬ 
ence of the guilty. It is in the Panegyric 
of Trajan, an emperor, of whom it has been 
said, that, to deserve the magnificent eulo- 
gium pronounced on him, the only merit 
wanting to him was that of ndt being a 
hearer of it. The Panegyric is unquestion¬ 
ably written with much eloquence, and is 
not the less impressive from those circum¬ 
stances which give occasion to a very just 
remark,—“ that the Romans have in it the 
air of slaves, scarcely escaped from their 
chains; who are astonished at their own li- 
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berty, and feel grateful to their master that, 
he does not thinlc pnqier to crush them, but 
dcims to count them in the rank of men.” 

Merenti giatias agere fiidle est,” says Pliny, 
“ non enim pericnlum est, ne eftm loquar de 
humanitate, esrorobntri sibi superbiam credat; 
cilm de frumitate, luxuriam; cikm de de¬ 
mentia, crudclitatem; eftm de hberalitate, 
avaritiam; dim de benignitate, livorem ; 
ciim de continentia, libidinem; ciim de la- 
l)ore, inertiam; ciim de fortitudine, timo- 
rem.’'f In this allusion to times tltat had 
scarcely pasaed away, what a striking picture 
is presented to us, of that desporism which, 
not satisfied with the unlimitea power of do¬ 
ing evil, was still greedy of the praise of 

S Dod which it despised, and of which it 
readed to hear the very name, even while 
it listened to the forced eulogium! and how 
still more sad a picture docs it afford, of that 
servile cowardice which was doomed with 
ready knee, hut with trembling tongue, to 
pay the perilous tax of adulation ,—** ciim 
dicere quod velles, periculosum; quod nollcs, 
miscrum esset—tliat reign of terror, and 
flattery, and confiscation, and htood; when, 
to borrow the eloquent descriprion which a 
panegyrist of Theodosius has given us of a 
similar period, with every misery around, 
there was still a ^^mtat hc dreadful necessity 
of iq}pearing to rejoice, the informer v'ander- 
ing to mark down countenances, and calum¬ 
niate looks and glances; the pltmdercd citi¬ 
zen driven from opulence into sudden pover¬ 
ty, fearful of seeming sad because there wss 
yet left to him life; and he whose brother 
had been assassinated not during to appear 
in the dress of mourning, because he hi(d 
still a son. 

Alas! in such times eloquence could he 
nothing more than what it M’as said to lie 
for many ages of national servitude ; “ the 
unhappy art of exa^eratirig a fi*w feeble vir¬ 
tues, or of disguising atrocious crimes.” 
“ Tristis ilia facuiidite aueillantis nccessitas, 
chm tnicem domimim auras omnes plausuum 
publiconun ventosa popularitate captaiitem, 
mendax udsentatio titillubat, ciim gratias sge- 
bant dolentes,—et tyrannum non pnedicasse 
tyrannidis accusatio vocahatur."| Yet it i.s 
pleasing to think, that, hi the long detail of 
praises which were addressed to guilty power, 
that suggesting principle vidiich we are con¬ 
sidering must often have exerted its influ¬ 
ence, and in spite of all the artifices of the 
orator to veil, under magnificence of langjiage, 
that hateful form of virtue which he was un¬ 
der the necessity of presenting, must some¬ 
times have forced upon the conscience of the 
tyrant the%eliiig of what he was, by the ir¬ 
resistible coffpst of the picture of what he 
was not. 


t .Ski. IV. p. 6.l)teatl Venct. 1733. 
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It is this tendency of the mind, to pass readi¬ 
ly firom (wposites to opposites, which renders 
natural ate rhetorical figure of antithesis. 
When skilfully and sparingly used, it is un- 
questiotudtly a figure of great power, from the 
impression of astonishment which the rapid 
succession of contrasted objects must always 
produce. The infinity of worlds, and the 
narrow spot of earth which we call our coun¬ 
try, or our home,—^the eternity of ages, and 
the few hours of life,—the Almighty power 
of God and human nothingness,—it is im¬ 
possible to tbmk of these in succession with¬ 
out a feeing like that which is produced by 
the sublimest eloquence. This very facility, 
however, of producing astonishment, at lit¬ 
tle cost of real eloquence, renders the anti¬ 
thesis the most dangerous and seductive of 
all figures to a young orator. It is apt to 
introduce a symmetry of arrangement, in 
which scarcely an object is brought forvi^ard 
that has not to run a parallel of all its quali¬ 
ties with the qualities of some other object, 
till even contrast itself becomes monotonous 
and uniform by the very frequency of oppo¬ 
sition. Thff thoughts and sentences are so 
nicely tallied as to be like pieces of Dutch 
gardening, where 

Half tlie platfomijuU reflects the other."* 

It is not BO that nature operates. She gives 
variety to the field of our thought, in the 
same manner as she diversifies her own ro¬ 
mantic scenery. Now and then, on the 
banks of her rivers, rock answers to rock, 
and foliage to foliage; hut, when wc look 
along the wide magnificence of her land¬ 
scapes, we discover that still, as in that 
“ wilderness of sweets," which Milton de¬ 
scribes, she continues “ to wanton as in her 
prime, and play at will-wild without rule 
or art." It is the same in the field of our 
associations. Sometimes she presents ob¬ 
jects together, in exact proportion of resem¬ 
blance or contrast; but more frequently she 
groups them according to other relations, 
especially' according to their former acci¬ 
dental concurrence, in time or place, and i.hus 
communicates, if I may so express it, to the 
sccjiery of our thought, that very wiety 
whicli she spreads over external things. 

In the use of antithesis, tlten, as much as 
in the ase of the other rhotoricai forms of 
thought and expression before considered by 
us, it is in the general nature of spontaneous 
suggestion that we have to find the principle 
which is to direct us. Contrast is one of the 
forms of this suggestion; and occasional an¬ 
tithesis is therefore piecing; b^ it is only 
one of the occasional forms c^^ggestion; 
and therefore firequent antijysis is nut 
pleasing bttC‘ offensive. Ouj^^te requires 

• PopsTi Moral Kisart, £pKv. r. 118. 


that the series of thoughts and images pre¬ 
sented to us should be exqiusite M kind; 
but, even when they ore most exqrasite, it 
requires that, without any obtrusive wpear- 
ance of labour, they should seem to* have 
risen, as it were, spontaneously, and to have 
been only the perfection of the natural 
of thougnt. 

1 shall proceed, in my next Lecture, to 
consideration of Ttearness in place or time u 
an associating principle. 


LECTURE XXXVII. 

OF NKARNF.SS IN PLACE OR TIME, AS AIODIFY- 

INC. SUGGESTION—> SECONDARY LAWS OF 

SUGGESTION. 

Gentlemen, the influence of the direct re- 
seinbltmces of objects, on the suggestions 
which constitute our trains of thought, hav¬ 
ing been considered by us in a former Lec- 
tui-e, 1 proceeded, in my last Lecture, to 
point out and illustrate the influence of ano¬ 
ther species of resemblance, which is not in 
the objects themselves, but in the mere signs 
that express them. As similar forms and 
colours suggest similar forms and colours, so 
do similar words mutually suggest each other; 
and the words thus suggested exciting the 
corresponding conceptions of which they are 
significant, a new train of thought may thus 
be introduced by the mexe arbitrary resem¬ 
blance of one symbolic sound to another. 
This infiuenec of mere sounds in modifying 
suggestion, though, from circumstances which 
I pointed out, unremaiked by us in many 
cases in which its influence is, probably, very 
powerful, is too striking in some cases not 
to force our attention. I availed myself, 
therefore, chiefly of these more striking 
cases, illustiating it particularly by the ex¬ 
amples of puns and rhymes, and alliteration; 
and endeavouring at the same time to show 
you how exactly the principles of taste, in 
reference to these, as pleasing or unplcasing, 
have regard to their accordance or obvious 
unaccordancc, with the natural order of 
spontaneous suggestion. 

I then proceeded to consider tlie influence 
of contrast on the tendencies of suggestion, 
illustrating' this by various examples, and 
pointing out to you, particularly, some mo¬ 
ral advantages, of which I conceived these 
rapid transitions of thought to be produc¬ 
tive—adrantages not move important to our 
virtue than to our serenity in happiness, and 
to our comfort in sorrow. 

I proceed now to the consideration of 
nearness in place or time—the next general 
circumstance which 1 pointed out as modi¬ 
fying suggestion. 
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Of ^the general prindp1e« of connexion 
in the Jnins of our thought, this is evidently 
the nmt frequent and extensive in its ope- 
ratio^ even vrhen we coniine our attention 
to its grosser uid more obvious forms, with¬ 
out Bttemptii^, by any very refined analysis, 
liueduce to it any of the other tribes of our 
s^^estions. The gross and obvious near- 
ms in plare or time, of which alone I speak 
Then I use Mr. Hume’s phrase of conti¬ 
guity, forms the whole calendar of the great 
multitude of mankind, who pay little atten¬ 
tion to the arbitrary eras of chronology, but 
date events by eacdi other, and speak of 
what happened in the time of some persecu¬ 
tion, or rebellion, or great war, or frost, or 
famine. Even with those who are more 
accustomed to use, on great occasions, the 
stricter dates of months and years, this asso¬ 
ciation of events, as near to each other, 
forms the great bond for miiting in the me¬ 
mory those multitudes of scattered facts 
which form the whole history of domestic 
life, and which it would have been impossible 
to remember by their separate relation to 
some insulated point of time. It is the same 
with nearness in place. To think of one 
part of a familiar landscape is to recall the 
whole. The hiU, the grove, the church, the 
river, the bridge, and all the walks which 
lead to them, rise before its in immediate 
succession. On this species of local rela¬ 
tion chiefly have been founded those ws- 
tems of artificial memory which at differ¬ 
ent periods have been submitted to the world, 
and which, whatever perfections or imper¬ 
fections they may possess in other respects, 
certainly demonstrate very powerfidly, by 
the facilities of remembrance which they af¬ 
ford, the influence that is exercised by mere 
order in place, on the trains of our si^gestion. 
From neighbouring place to place our thoughts 
wander readily, with a sort of untaught geo¬ 
graphy ; and, but for this connecting prin¬ 
ciple, not even the labour of the longest life 
could have fixed in our mind the simple 
knowledge of that science. If the idea of 
the river Nile had been as quick to arise on 
our conception of Greenland as on that of 
Egypt, and the I’yrcimees, instead of sug¬ 
gesting the conterminous countries of France 
and Spain, had sugwsted to u.s equally at 
random, China and New Holland, and Inp- 
land and Morocco, it is evident that, how¬ 
ever intently and frequently we might have 
traced on our maps every Imundary of every 
province of every nation on our globe, all 
would have been, in our mind, one mingled 
chaos of cities and* streams and mountains. 
Every physical science would have been in 
like manner beyond our reach; since all are 
founded on the suggestion of the common 
antecedent events, together with their com¬ 
mon consequents, in their regular order of 
proximity. The most powerful illustration, 


however, of the influence of coexistence or 
proximity in associating ideas, is the com¬ 
mand acquired by the week infant mind over 
all the complicated machinery of language. 
The thing signified recals the s^, and con¬ 
versely the sign the thing signified, because 
both nave been repeatedly at the same mo¬ 
ment presented to the senses; and though 
it would l>e too mudi to say, with the em¬ 
peror Charles the Fifth, that a man is as 
many times a man as he has acquired dif¬ 
ferent languages, we may still say, witli 
great truth, tm we should scarcely have licen 
men at all if we had not possessed the power 
of acquiring at least one language. 

What a striking picture of this local con¬ 
nexion of feelings is presented by the state 
of Europe at the time of the Crusades! 

'< Banditti M^nts dluturblng distant lands, 

And unkDOtrn nations wandering for a home 

What was the interest which then roused, 
and led for the first time to one great general 
object, so many warring tribes, who had till 
then never bought of each other but with 
mutual animosity, and vinhich brought for¬ 
ward the feudal slave with his feudal tyrant, 
not, os before, to be his blind and devoted 
instrument of vengeance or rafiucity, but to 
shore with perfyjj|^uality the same common 
passion with hfwSTO? 

It certainly was not the rescue of a few 
rocks or plains from the offspring of the ui- 
vaders who had subdued them—it wan for 
the delivery of that land, to which local con¬ 
ceptions associated with it gave a value tluit 
could not be measured with any calculations 
of wealth, or people, or territory;—for tliat 
land, which, trod by prophets, and conse¬ 
crated by the display of the pow’cr and the 
sufferings of the great Being whom they 
worshipped us the founder of their faith, 
presented in almost every step the vestige 
of a miracle. The belief of wonders, which 
were said to be still performed there, might 
concur to raise the importance of the holy se¬ 
pulchre, and to augment the general devotion, 
—if, indeed, this very belief itself was not, in 
its origin, referable to the same cause which 
gave interest to the scene, being only another 
form of that lively emotion which must have 
been felt by those who visited it, and who 
thought of Him whom the sepulchre ha<l in¬ 
closed, and of the miracles which he hod 
wrought. The sepulchre itself was thus, as 
it were, mingled with the very image of its 
divine tenant; and it was only a natpral re¬ 
sult of the Inflnence of this contiguity, that 
the wonder-working power, wh ich was known 
to have exercised by the one, should 
have beeir felt as in some raeamire a part of 
the other. •VThe very ardour of emotion, 
which coulfcjjfaQt fail to be excited on the 
first visit toti||Ri a spot, would aid this illu- 
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•ion; M it< would seem like a sudden uu 
apitation firom that awful presence which, m 
the HveBness of the conception excited, was 
felt as Jf 'still hovering around the place. 
To Atnk of the presence of that Being, how¬ 
ever, w«B to recognise the power by which 
miracles were actually performed ; and, with 
such an impression, it was scarcely possible 
to return from the pilgrimage, without the 
belief of a sort of holiness derived from 
it; as if nothing could be impure which 
had come from die presence of its God. 

After this statement and illustration of va¬ 
rious relations, by which, without the renew¬ 
al of perception, the mere conception of one 
object is sufficient to awaken the conception 
of many others that arc said to be associated 
with it, an inquiry very naturally presents it¬ 
self, wbi(£ yet seems to have been unaccount¬ 
ably neglected by philosophers. If there be 
various relations, according to which these I 
parts of our trains of thought may succeed | 
each other,—if the sight of a picture, for ex- ‘ 
ample, can reed to me the person whom it 
resembles, the artist who pamted it, the friend 
who presented it to me, the room in w’hich 
it formerly was hung, the series of portraits of 
which it then formed a part, and perhaps 
many circumstances '•and events that have 
been accidcntdly conniggih with it,—^why 
docs it suggest one of these conceptions ra¬ 
ther than the others ? The variety of the sug- 

! (estion is surely sufficient to show, that the 
aws of suggestion, as a principle of the min^ 
are not confined merely to tne relations of 
the successive fedings,—^in which case the 
suggestion would be uniform,—but that, 
though these may be considered as primary 
laws, there must he some other circumstances 
M'hich modify their peculiar influence at dif¬ 
ferent times, and in different persons, and 
which may therefore be denominated se¬ 
condary laws of suggestion. To the investi¬ 
gation of the secondary laws, then, as not less 
important than the pnmary, 1 next proceed. 

After the remarks which I have dready 
frequently mode on this subject, I trust it 
now minecessary for me to repeat, that the 
tejm lam, as employed in the physics, whe- 
tlior of matter or of mind, is not used to de¬ 
note any thing different from the phenomena 
themselves,—^that, in short, it means nothing 
more than ccrtdn circumstances of generd 
agreement in any mimlicr of phenomena. 
When Mr. Home reduced, to the three or¬ 
ders of resemblance, contiguity, and causa¬ 
tion, the relutiouB on which he believed as¬ 
sociation to depend, he considered himself 
aa stating only facts which werg^fore fa¬ 
miliar to every one, and did swi only facts 
that were perfect fy fa^nUiur. IMike manner, 
when I reduce under a fewlwjs those mo¬ 
difying circumstaneea, wluc^seem to me 
aa secondary laws, to guide, iwevery particu- 


lor case, the momentary direction o^he pri¬ 
mary, my object is not to discover that 
are new, or little observed, but to grange 
facts that, separately, are well known^ 

The first circumstance which presents i^ 
self, as modifying the influence of the pri¬ 
mary laws, in inducing one associate con<|||i^ 
tion rather than another, is the length of t^^ 
during vrhich the original feelings from whw 
they flowed, continued, when they coexisteot 
or succeeded each other. Every one must 
be conscious, that innumerable objects pass 
before him, which are slightly observed at 
the time, but which form no permanent asso¬ 
ciations in the mind. The longer we dwell 
oh objects, the more fully do we rely on our 
future remembrance of them. 

In the second place, the parts of a train 
appear to be more clo'sely and flrmly associ¬ 
ated, as the original feelings have been more 
lively. We remember brilliant objects, more 
than those which are faint and obscure. We 
remember, for our whole lifetime, the occa¬ 
sions of great joy or sorrow; we forget the 
occasions of innumerable slight pleasures or 
pains, which occur to us every hour. That 
strong feeling of interest and curiosity, which 
we call attention, not only leads us to dwell 
longer on the consideration of certain objects, 
but also gives more vivacity to the objects on 
which we dwell,—and in both these ways 
tend, as we have seen, to fix them more 
strongly in the mind. 

In the thinl place, the parts of any train 
are more readify suggested, in proportion 
as they have been more frequently renewed. 
It is thus we remember, after reading them 
three or four times over, the verses which we 
could not repeat when we had read them only 
once. 

In the fourth place, the feelings are con¬ 
nected more strongly, in proportion as they 
are more or less recent Immediately after 
reading any single line of poetry, we arc able 
to repeat it though we may have paid no par¬ 
ticular attention toil;—in a very few minutes, 
unless when we have paid particular atten¬ 
tion to it, we are no longer able to repeat it 
accurately—and in a very short time we for¬ 
get it altogether. There is, indeed, one very 
striking exception to this law, in the case of 
old age: for events, which happened in youth, 
are then remembered, when events of the 
year preceding are foigotten. Yet, even in 
the case of extreme age, when the time is 
not extended so far back, the general law still 
holds; and events, which happened a few 
hours before, are remembered, when there is 
total forgetfulness of what happened a few 
days before. 

In tlie fifth place our successive feelings 
are associated more closely, as each has co- 
eristedless with other feelings. The song, 
which we have never heard but from one 
person, can scarcely be heard again by us. 
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without^callii)^ that person to our memo^; 
but thy Is obriousljrmucbless cbhncec^mis 
particjfe suggestion, if we have heard the 
sainey and words frequently sung by others. 

In^e sixth place, the influence rathe pri- 
niaiy lews of sn^estion is greatly modified 

f by original constitutional differences, wheth- 
ese are to be referred to the mind itself, 
varieties of bodily temperament. Such 
ututional differences affect the primary 
in two ways,—^first, by augmenting and 
extending the influence of all of them, as in 
the varieties of the general power of remem¬ 
bering, BO observable in different individuals. 
Secondly, they modify the influence of the 
primary laws, by giving greater proportional 
vigour to one set of tendencies of suggestion 
than to another. It is in tiiis morancation 
of the suggesting prinpiple, and the peculiar 
suggestions to which it gives rise, that 1, 
conceive tlie chief part, or, I may say, the | 
whole of what is tr^y called genius, to con-! 
sist. We have already seen, that the prim¬ 
ary tendencies of suggestion are of various 
species,—some, for example, arising from 
mere analogy, others from direct contiguity or 
nearness in time or place of the very objects 
themselves; and it is this difference of the 
prevailing tendency, as to these two species 
of suggestions, which I conceive to consti¬ 
tute id) that is inventive in genius ;—:.invention 


liar tfflidency to sugges^ons of analogy, would 
become instancy creative-new frama, of fuc- 
teraal beauty, ra of intranal passion, would 
raowd uptmfais mind, by their analogy to 
idm and feelings previously existing.; and 
this single cfawge of the direraon of the sug¬ 
gesting principle would be sufiicient to pro¬ 
duce dl those wonders, which the poet of 
ima^nation ascribes to the influence of iii- 
spinng genii,— 

'< Who oonduot 

The wiBdering footatelw of the youthful bSfd, 

New to their* ipringi and ihadea < who touch hii ear 
With liner louiida t who heighten to hla eye 
The bloom of nature ’ and before him turn 
The gayeat, hajn>iett attiiudeaf of fhlng*.''t 

Even in all those “ thoughts that breathe, 
and words that bum,” and tliose boundless 
stores of imagery, which a great poet lavishes 
with magnificent profusion, riiere » probably 
not a single image which has not been anol^ 
ject of our own perception, imd therefore ca¬ 
pable of being a^n awakened in our mind, 
m conformity with the primary laws of sug¬ 
gestion ; nay there is perhaps not a single im¬ 
age which 1^ not repeatedly been thus awak¬ 
ened in our mind. It is not, therefore, in con¬ 
sequence of any more copious store of images, 
that an originm poet is enabled to group them 
in more beautifiu varic^, since the forms which 
he combines aiMlraea m 'thc memory of all, 
and are commonwrum with the dullest ver- 


consistingirithe suggestions of analogy, as op¬ 
posed to the suggestions of grosser contiguity. 

In the mind of one poet, for example, toe 
roiiception of his subject awakens oidy such 
images as he had previously seen combined 
with it in the works of others; and he is thus 
futod, by his narrow anti unvarying range of 
suggestion, only to add another name to the 
eternal list of imitators. In a poetic mind of 
a higher order, the conception of this very 
subject cannot exist for a moment, without 
awakening, by the different tendency of the 
suggesting principle, groups of images which 
never before had existed in similar combina- 
tion ; and, instead of being an imitator, he 
becomes a great model for the imitation of 
others. The prevailing suggestions of the 
one, in his trains of thought, are according 
to the relation of analogy, which is almost 
infinite; the prevailing suggestions of the 
other are those of contiguity of the images 
themselves, w’hich, by its very nature, admits 
of no novelty, and gives oiuy transcripts of 
the past. To tame down original genius, 
therefore, to mere imitation, and to rmse the 
imitator to some rank of genius, it would be 
necessary only to reverse these simple ten¬ 
dencies. The fancy of the one would then, 
in the suggestions of mere contiguity, lose 
all that variety which had distinguished it, 
and would present only such combinations of 
images, as had itefore occurred to it, in simi¬ 
lar order, in die works of former writers 
the fancy of the other, on acquiring the pecu- 


sifier; nor is it from any superior tenacity of 
gener^ memory, that thity arise more readily 
to his imagination. They might rise to 
both minds, and they do rise to both minds, 
but they rise on different occasions, in conse¬ 
quence, merely, of the different directions of 
the suggesting principle. How many are 
there, who have seen an old oak, half leaf¬ 
less, amid the younger trees of the forest, 
and who are therefore capable of remember¬ 
ing it when they think of the forest itself or 
of events that happened there! But it is to the 
mind of Lucan that it rises, by analogy, on 
the conception of a veteran chief—as in that 
exquisite simile, which, in contrasting the 
heroes of Pharsalia, he uses to illustrate the 
character of Pompey, and the veneration still 
paid to that mcient greatness of wbidi little 
more was left than the remembrance of its 
gloty;— 

*' Stat magni nomint* umbra, 

Qualit nugi&tu quercui cubhmis In aaro 
Kxuviai vetwa popuU, larrataque gesUns 
nonadurum: nec Jam validis radicibui hereng 
Ponder* flxaiuoegti nudUMue per aera rgmna 
Eflundeni, bunco, non fnauilbui, efficit uinbram 
At quSmvte primo nutet cacura tub Euro 
Tot circum gylrtc flrnui ac robore tollaat 
Sola tamen ooHtur.^” 

The inventions of poetic genius, then, are 
the sugg^ons of analogy: the prevailing 
suggestiou M common minds, are those of 
--■ 

• Vour, Oi» 1 * t Attitude. Oti*. 
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more contiguity; and it is thiy differraee of 
the occasions m suj;i^ei>tiun, not of the images' 
BUggestedf which t’orms distinctive su¬ 
periority of orighud genius. Aw one, who | 
lias had the pleasure of reading ue beautiful 
simile, which I have quoted to you from the 
Pharsalia^ may, on the sight of a deca 3 ring 
oak, feel immediately the relation of analogy 
which tins msiiestic trunk, still lifting as 
proudly to the storm, and spreading as widely 
its IcadesB arms, bears to the decay of human 
nandeuT, more venerable, perhaps, in its very 
feebleness, than in all the magnificence of its 
power. The mind of every one, therefore, 
IS capable of the suggestion of the one analo¬ 
gous object by the other, as much as the mind 
of Lucan. The only difference is, that, to 
produce this suggestion in a common mmd, 
it was necessary, previously, to make the one 
conception successive, in point of time, to 
tlie other,—to produce, in short, a proximity 
of the very images tliat could be obtained on¬ 
ly by a ]>erusal of the verses, in which the 
images are immediately proidmate:—awhile 
the suggestion, in the mmd of the original 
author, though perhaps not more dear and 
perfect, than it was afterwards to be, in the 
memory of many oP those who haive read the 
simile, and felt its justne-W and beauty, differ¬ 
ed, notwithstanding, in rijjo most important 
respect, that, in him,TP»fi£l not require 
such previous contiguity to produce die sug¬ 
gestion, but arose, by its mere analogy, in 
consequence of the greater tendency of the 
inventive muid to suggestions of this particu¬ 
lar (dass. 

Copious reading and a retentive memory 
may give to an individual, of very humble 
talent, a greater profusion of spletKud images 
than existed in any one of the individual 
minds, on whose sublime conceptions he has 
dwelt till they have become, in one sense of 
the word, his own. There is scarcely an 
object which be 'perceives that mav not now 
bring instantly before him the brightest ima¬ 
gery ; but, fur this suggestion, however in¬ 
stant and c<ipious, previous coexistence, or 
succession of the images, was necessaiy^; 
and it is his memory, tliereforc, which we 
praise. If half the eonceptions which ore 
stored in his mind, and which rise in it now 
in its trains of tliought by simple suggestion, 
as readily as they arose in hke manner in 
accordance with some train of diought in 
the mind of their original authors, hw but 
risen by the suggestion of uialogy, as they 
now arise by the suggestion of former proxi¬ 
mity, what we call memory, whicdi is, in 
truth, only the same suggestion in different 
etrciunstanccs, would have bcem' fancy or 
genius; and his country and ag^ould have 
had another name to transmit J^'the rever¬ 
ence and the emulation of tli^j^-es that arc 
to follow. 

It is the same with inv( genius in 


the sciences and the severer arl^ which 
does not depend on the mere knowdge of 
all the phenomena previously obse^d, or 
of the applications of them that hat^heen 
made to purposes of art, but chiefly on the 
peculiar tendency of the mind to suggest 
certain amdogoiLS ideas, in successions, di^ 
ferent from those ordinary successions^^T 
grosser contiguity, which occur to comn^i 
minds. He may, perhaps, be called a pl»(j^ 
losopher, ■who knows accurately what others 
know, and produces, with the same means 
which others employ, the same effects which 
they produce. But he alone has philosopliic 
genius, to whose speculations analogous ef¬ 
fects suggest analogous causes, and who con¬ 
trives, practicaUy, by the suggestions of ana¬ 
logy, to produce new effects, or to produce 
the some effects by new and simpler means. 

The primary laws of association, then, it 
appe^, as far as they operate in our intel¬ 
lectual exertions, are greatly modified by ori¬ 
ginal constitutional diversities. They are 
not less modified by constitutional diversities 
of another kind. These are the diversities 
of what is called temper, or disposition. 
It is thus we speak of one person of a 
gloomy, and of another of a cheerful dispo¬ 
sition ; and we avoid the one, and seek the 
company of the other, as if with perfect con¬ 
fidence, that tile trains of thought which rise 
by spontaneous suggestion to the minds of 
each will be different, and will be in accord¬ 
ance with that variety of character which we 
have supposed. To the cheerful, almost 
every object which they perceive is cheerful 
as themselves. In the very darkness of the 
storm, the cloud, which hides the sunshine 
from their view, does not hide it from their 
heart: while, to the sullen, no sky is bright, 
and no scene is fair. There arc future fugs, 
which, to their eyes, pollute and darken the 
purest mrs of spring; and spring itself is 
known to them less as the season whicli fol¬ 
lows and repairs the desolation of winter 
that is past, than as the season which an¬ 
nounces its approaching return. 

The next .secmidary law of siiq?gestion to 
which I proceed, is one akin to the last 
which wc have considered. The primary 
laws are modified, not by constitutional and 
permanent differences only, but by differ¬ 
ences wliich occur in the same individual, 
according to the varying emotion of the hoiu*. 
As there are persons whose general charac¬ 
ter is gloomy or cheerful, we Itave, in like 
manner, our peculiar days or moments in 
which we pass from one of these characters 
to the other, and in which our trains of 
thought arc tinctured with the conrespond- 
ing varieties. A mere change of fortune is 
often sufficimit to alter the whole cast of 
sentiment. Those who are in possession of 
public station, and power and affluence, arc 
accustomed to represent affairs in a favours- 
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#e disttppeaited (XHnpeikon 
pbee, to mpramt them in the most ekxmiy 
Bfht: aijft though much of thit dinereiice 
may, unfcesticmbly, be ascribed to wilful 
mia^stamment in both cases, much of it k, 
as unquestionably, referable to that difference 
^colo uring in which objects appear to the 
sue^Ssful and the unsuccessful. 

I mm’t opinion* (—Scoto now shall tejl 
, 1 trade Inereaae*, and the world goe* well, 
rike off hi* pension, by the setting sun. 

And Britain, tf not Europe, is undone.”* 

The same remark may be applied to the dif> 
ferent periods of life, to the happy thought¬ 
lessness of youth, and to the cautious calcu¬ 
lating sadness of old age. The comparative 
gaiety of our earlier years, is not merely a 
cause, but an effect also, of the tendency of 
the mind, at that period, to suggest images 
of hope and pleasure on almost every occa- 
S’on. 

If even a slight momentary feeling of joy 
or sorrow have the power of modifying our 
suggestions, in accordance with it, emotions 
of a stronger and lasting kind must influence 
the trains of thought still more —the medi¬ 
tations of every day rendering stronger the 
liabitiuil connexions of such thoughts as ac- 
rord with the peculiar ffeune of mind. It is 
in this way that every passion which has-one 
fixed object, such as love, jealousy, revenge, 
derives nourishment from itself, suggesting 
images that give it, in return, new force and 
liveliness. We see, in every thing, what we 
feci in ourselves; and the thoughts which 
external things seem to suggest, are thus, in 
part at least, suggested by the permanent 
emotion within. 

When Eloisa, in Pope’s celebrated Epis¬ 
tle, thinks of the invention of letters, the 
only uses wliich her train of thought sug¬ 
gests, are those which are analogous to the 
circumstances of her own passion. 

*■ Heaven first taught letters for some wretch's aid. 
Some banish’d lover, or some capilve mwd ; 

They live, they speak, they breathe what love in* 
spires, 

Warm from the soul, and faithful to it* flresi 
The virgin’s wish without her fears impart, 

Kxeuse the blush and pour out all the heart i 
Sliced the soft intercourse from soul to «ml. 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole."t 

The temporary diversities of state that 
give rise to varieties of suggestion are not 
mental only, but corporeal; and this differ¬ 
ence of bodily state furnishes another secon¬ 
dary law, in modification of the prima^. I 
need not refer to the extreme cases of intoxi¬ 
cation or actual delirium,—^to the copious 
flow of follies which a little wine, or a few 
grams of opium, may extract from riie proud¬ 
est reasoner. In circumstances less striking, 


how different aitS'.the train* of thought in 
famlth and in ficknera, aftw a tempenka 
meai and after a luxurious exceu! It is not 
to the animal powers only that the burthen 
of digestion may become oppresrive, but to 
the intellectuid also; end onen to the intel¬ 
lectual powers even more than to the ani* 
mol. In that roost delightfiil of all states, 
when the bodily frame has recovered from 
disease, and wh^ in the first walk beneath 
the open sunslune, amid the btossoms wid 
balmy air of summer, there is a mixture of 
corporeal and mental epjoymentr in which it 
is not easy to discrimmate what images of 
pleasure arise from every object, that, in 
other states of health, might have excited no 
tboi^ht or emotion whatever. 

" See the wretch, that long hs* ton’d 
On the thorny bed of paui. 

At length lenolr his viwur lost. 

And breaihe and walk again 1 
The meanest flow’ret of the vale. 

The simplest note that swell* the gale. 

The common sun, the atr, Uie skies. 

To him are opening paiadisa.'t 

There is yet another principle which mo¬ 
difies the primmj laws of suggestion with 
very poweyfril influence. This is the prin¬ 
ciple of habit. 1 do not speak of its influ¬ 
ence in BuggestimfaktMgcB which have been 
already frequentl^il^gested in a certain or¬ 
der,—for it would then be simpler to reduce 
the habit itself to tfae mere power of associ¬ 
ation. I speak of coses in which the images 
suggested may have been of recent acquisi¬ 
tion, but are suggested more readily in con¬ 
sequence of general tendencies produced by 
prior haliits. When men of different pro¬ 
fessions observe the some circumstances, lis¬ 
ten to the same story, or peruse the same 
work, their subsequent su^estions are fur 
from being the same; and, could the future 
differences of the associate feelings that are 
to rise be foreseen by us at the time, we 
should probably be able to trace many of 
them to former professional peculiarities, 
which are thus always imfortunately apt to 
be more and more aggravated by the very 
suggestions to which they have themselves 

E iven rise. The most striking example, 

owever, of the power of habit in modifying 
suggestion, is in the command which it gives 
to the orator, who has long been practised 
in extemporary elocution ;—a command, not 
of words merely, but of thoughts and jndg. 
ments, which, at the very moment of their 
sudden inspiration, appear like the long, 
weighed calculations of deliberative reflec- 
tion. The whole divisions of his subject 
start before T'm at once; image after image, 
as he proceer^., arises to illustrate it; and 
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propor words, in fmper places, are all the 
wMo'embodying his sentiments, as if with* 
out dw aligbtast effort of his own. 

In addition, then, to the primary laws of 
siugaation, wUch are founded on the mere 
reumOM of the object or feelings to each 
other, it appears that *Hiere is another set of 
laws, the operation of which is indispensable 
to aceount for the variety in the efiectn of 
^ former. To these I have given the name 
>of Mteondary law» of mtqge^ion we 

have seen, accordingly, tKat the suggestions 
are various as the original feelings have been, 
Ist, Of longer or shorter continuance; 3dly, 
More or less lively; ddly, More or less fre¬ 
quently present ; 4thly, More or less recent; 
ithly, More or less pure, if 1 may so express 
it, from the mixture of other feelings; 6thly, 
That they vary according to difierences of 
original constitution; 7thly, According to 
di^renrcR of temporary emotion ; 8thly, 
According to chan^^s produced in tiie state 
of the body; and, 9thly, According to gene¬ 
ral tendencies produced by prior habits. 

The first four laws, which relate rather to 
the momentary feelings themselves than to 
the particular frame of mind of the indivi¬ 
dual, have, it must be remembered, a double 
operation. When th^wg. associate feelings 
have both together, <P(ir>’'’lhimediate succes¬ 
sion, been of long continuance, very lively, 
frequently renewed in the same order, and 
that recently, the tendency to suggest each 
other is most powerful. But the greater 
tendency, thou/m tiien most remarkably ex¬ 
hibited, is not confined^ to cases in which 
these laws arc iqiplicable to botii the asso¬ 
ciate feelings. It is much increased even 
when they apply only to that one which is 
second in the succession. The sight of an 
object which is altogether new to us, and 
which, therefore,‘could not have formed a 
stronger connexion with one. set of objects 
than with another, will more readily rec^ to 
us, by its resemblance or other relation, such 
objects as have been long familiar to us, than 
others which may have passed Orpquantly be¬ 
fore us,-but with which we are little a^uaint- 
ed. The sailor sees everywhere some near 
or distont similarity to the parts cd his own 
ship; and the phraseology, so rich in nauti¬ 
cal metaphors, which he uses and ajpplies, 
with most rhetorical esactness, even to ob¬ 
jects percotved by him for the find time, is 
a pro^ that, for readiness of suggestion, it 
is not necessary that the secondary laws of 
suggestion should, in every p^oular case, 
have been appliealile to b<^ tiie su^esting 
and the suggested idea. j 

Even one of these secom^y laws alone 
may be sul^ient to chan» x)mplete]y the 
suggestion which' woul^^dherwise have 
arisen from the operatiojT of the primary 
laws > and it is not- wonde^ul therefore, that 


when manj' of them, as they usut.'ly do, con¬ 
cur in one jdnt efferd, the result w different 
individuals nhoidd be so vaiioas.y Of the 
whole audience of a crowded thes^^e, who 
witness together the representation of the 
same piece, there are probably no two indi¬ 
viduals who carry away the same images ^ 
though tile resemblances, contiguities^ ./un- 
trasts, and in general what I have calleL^e 
primary, in opposition to the secondary, ^ ws 
of suggestion, mavhave been the same to 
both. Scrnie will perhaps think afterwards 
of the plot and general development of the 
drama; some, of the merits of the perform¬ 
ers ; some will remember little more than 
that they were in a great crowd, mid were 
very happy; a gay and dissipated young man 
will perhaps think only of the charms of lome 
fascinating actress ;.and a young beauty will 
as probably cany away no remembrance so 
strong as that of the eyes which were most 
frequently fixed upon hers. 

By the consideration of these secondary 
laws of suggestion, then, the difficiUty which 
the consideration of the primary law'S left un¬ 
explained is at once removed. We see now- 
how one stiggestion takes place rather than 
another, wlun, by the operation of the mere 
primary law's, many suggestions might arise 
equally; the influence of the secondiuy laws 
modi^i^ this general tendency, and modi¬ 
fying it, of course, variously, as themselves 
are various. 


LECTURE XXXVIII. 

THE DEGREE OF LIVELINESS OF THE SUGGEST¬ 
ING FEELINGS INFLUENCES GREATLY THAT 
OF THE FEEUNGS SUGGESTED. 

My last Lecture, Gentlemen, was employed 
in an inquiry which veiy^jiaturally arises 
from the consideration of the various rela¬ 
tions according to which suggestion may 
take placewhy, if tiie same object, as ei- 
thar perceived or itna^ged by us, is capable, 
by its 'almost innumerable relations, of sug¬ 
gesting the conception of various other ol>- 
jects, it suggests, at any particular time, one 
of these rather than another ? To say that 
certain objects suggest certmn other objects 
which are similar to them, opposite to them 
in quality, or formerly proximate in place or 
time, is to say nothing in explanation of tiiis 
difficulty, but only to state the veiy difficulty 
itself; since it is to state various relations, 
accorffing to which various conceptions may 
indifferently arise. It is evident, therefore, 
that whatever may be the number of these 
primary laws of suggestion, or general cir- 
cumstances of rdation, according to which 
the parts of our trains of thought may sug¬ 
gest each other there roust be other circum- 
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ich modify and direct the opera, 
primary kwa. To these modify, 
itances 1 gave the name oS ttcom- 


qf st^pesrion; the claeriScarion of 
:hongh not ieaa mtereeting mr im. 
poftant than rite claasifia^n of the ghwral 
cmcumstances whidi constitute the primary 
—’has been altogether n^lected even 
tUBe philoBopheis who have endeavoured to 
aannge the primaty relations. 

^The duel part of my last Lecture was 
employed, accordingly, in inqiuring into the 
general drcumstanoea which constitme the 
secondary laws of sunestion; those circum- 
stands by which it^ppens, that one sug> 
gestion talus place rather than anoUier, when, 
according to the mere primary laws, either 
su^stion might equally occur. 

To repeat, then, briefly, that enumeration 
which was the resdt of our inquiry, the oc> 
casional suggestions that flow from the pri¬ 
mary laws on whidi our trains of theii^t 
depend, are various, as the aridnal feeling 
have b«en, Ist, Of longer or shorter conti- 
nuance; Sdly, More or less lively; Sdly, 
Of more or less frequent occurrence; 4thly, 
More or less recent; Sthly, More or less 
pure from the occasiomd and varying mixture 
of other feelings; 6thly, They var^ according 
to differences of origiud constitution; 7thly, 
According to differences of temporary emo- 
tion; 8thly, According to chanMs prrauced 
in the state of the body; an^ 9thly, Ac¬ 
cording to general tendencies produced by 
prior habits. Many of these difference^, it 
is evident, may concur; but even a single 
difference in any one of these respects may 
be sufficient to account for the particular ra- 
lying suggestion of the moment. 

The next inquiry to which I would direct 
your attention, is to the difference of livelU 
ness of the feeling which forms a part of a 
train of diought, according as th^ which 
suggested it may luve been itself more or 
less lively. 


The conception of on object may, it is 
evident, be suggested in two ways,—by the 
perception of some other object reidly existing 
without; or by some other conception, pre¬ 
viously existing in a train of intern^ thought. 
But, uough it may be suggested in^ either 
way, it is by no means indifferent, adth re- 
sp^ to it, in which of the two ways the 
suggestion has taken place. 

“ The influence of perceptible objects,'* 
•ays Mr. Stewart, “ in reviving former 
thoughts and former feeling is more parti- 
culwy remarkable. After time has, in some 
degree, reconciled us to the death of a friend, 
how wonderfully are we affected the first 
time we enter the bouse where he lived! 
Every thing we see,—the iqiaitment where 
he studied,—tte chair upon which he sat,— 
recal to us the happiness we have enji^ed 


toother; andv#ldiould feel it a KHtoftio- 
latlon of that reai^ we owe to his memory, 
to engage in any ^bt w indiffeimit discourse 
when such oblects are before us. In the 
case, to(^ of tiioae reroBtiaUe tdemt, which 
intent the curiooity finHU the mwnerahle 
parsons or ttwuaeciiHis which ^ have been 
accustomed to connect with them m the 
course of our studies, the feacy is more 
am&ened by the actual perception of the 
Bomt itseU^ than the mete conception .at 
imitinatian of it Hence the pleamtre 

ijoy in visiting damioal ^imd; in be- 
_j 1<^ the retreats which inspired the ge- 
mas of our favourite anthina, w the fields 
wfaidi have been diniified by exertions of 
heroic virtue. How feeble are the emotions 
produced hj the Ihreiiest oonceptitm of mo¬ 
dem Itafy, to what the poet felt, when, 
amidst tM ruins of Borne, 

«' He drew Ui’ iiupMng bream of stident site, 

—' -Aad trod Uie Mered walke, 

Wbere, at eam atap, imagiaaiion burns!" 

. Thmuun. 

" The wellJcnown effect of a pal^cular 
tune on Svriss regiments when at a distance 
from home, fismubea a vwy strikii^p illustra¬ 
tion of the peculiar power of a perception, 
or of an impression oa the amises, to awaken 
associated riioughtsjmd feefings; and num- 
berless fects ooBBdlar nature must have 
occurred to every person of moderate sen- 
silnh'ty, in ^ oourra of his own experi¬ 
ence. 

" ‘ Whilst we were at dinner,’ says Cap¬ 
tain King, ‘ in this miserable hut, on the 
banks of the rivar Awatska,—the guests of 
a peiqale vrith whose existence we had be¬ 
fore been scarce acquainted, and at the ex¬ 
tremity of the habitable gbbe,~-a solitary 
half-worn peWter spotni, whose shape was 
fiuniliar to i^ attracted our attention; and, 
on examination, we fbinu! it stamped on the 
back with the word, Lmden. 1 cannot pass 
over this drcmnstance in silmice, out of gra¬ 
titude for the many pleaamit thoughts, the 
anxious hopes, and tender remembrances, it 
excited in ns. Those who have ermerieqa^ 
the eflects that i(^ absence, and extreme 
distance, from their narive country, produce 
an the mind, will Tead% conceive me plea¬ 
sure eudi a triflhm incideut can «ve.’ ”* 

fflf the truth of these deli^tfru influences, 
who is there that can doubt? Distant os we 
are firom those lends, whksh, in the studies 
of our boyhood, mdeared and conseciated 
by BO many remembrances, were to us al¬ 
most like the very country of our birth, it is 
scarcely pessi^ to think of ancient Rome 
or Greece, without mingling, with an inte¬ 
rest moK pwaire, in the very ages of 


• PUhwophre I Human Mind, Clisp. V. P*rt I, 
Sect.«. 
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their gloty. Some name ol^ploit instantly 
occHM to our mind ; which, even in .the 
hutm^s of our conception, is sufficient to 
trsniport na, for some few moments, from 
the heene of duller thiim around. But, 
when we tread on the soil itself,—v^hen, as 
Cicero •ays,.Bpeiddnf of Aliens, ** Quocun. 
que ingredimur, hi uiouam historiam vestU 
gtuiB ponimus,”->4dl wnich lustory has made 
dear to us is renewed to our very ^es. 
Tbeth are insionmy forms around us, sfnich 
raaka the land on wluch we tread, not the 
country that isr -hut the country that has 
been. -We see again tlm very groves of 
Academus; 

•• And Plato’s lelf 

8«Sin« from hit olive bowen. 

To cather round him all Uie Atbenian Sons 
Of Wiadom.* 

Tanta vis admonitimis est in locis,' 
says Cicero, in a passage of his work J)e 
Finibus, in which be describes the peculiar 
vividness of our conceptions, on the actual 
view of scenes, ennobled by the residence of 
those whom we have been accustomed to re¬ 
vere,—" Naturftne nobis datil^ dicam, «i 
errm?e quodam, ut cum ea loca ^ideamus, in 
quibus memorik dignos viros ecceperimus 
raai^m esso ^erlatos, m^^ mo^amu% 

3 uam siquan^p eorum igg^m aut facta au- 
iamus aut septum aK^iJ-legamus? Velut 
ego nunc moveor. Venit enim mihi Pla- 
tonit in mentem, quern accepimus primum 
hie disputare solitum ; cujus etiam illi hor- 
tuli propinqui, non memoriam solikm mihi 
aiferunt, sed ipsum videntur in conspecth 
meo hie ponere. Hie- Speusippus,—hie 
Xenocrates,—hie ejus auditor Polemo, cu- 
jus ipsa ilia sessio fiiit quam videmnus.”* 
Alter these observations, of Qeero, at a 
time when Greece was to him, in a great 
measure, that land of former greatness, which 
his own country now is to us, it may be in¬ 
teresting to you to compare with the impres¬ 
sion, thus described by him, the impression as 
described by one of our own contemporaries, 
after an intmal of so many ages. I shall 
q|^ to you, therefore, a few passages of a 
£«ter, written from Athens, by the vejry in¬ 
genious Frendi poet, the Abb6 de Lille, 
who visited Greece in company wiffi his 
friend M. de Qioiseul, the ambassador from 
France to Constantincmle. 

“ At length,” says ne, “ we were forced 
to lie to, a contrary wind, if I can call 
that a eontr^ wind, which gave an oppor¬ 
tunity of beholding AUiens, 

**lahall not mtdeavour to express to you the 
pleasure whidi 1 felt, on setting my foot on 
riut celebrated land I could mve wept for 
joy. X saw., at 1^ what I ojA (mly read 
I reeognised every|ming wnich I 


* Wb. V. n.{ 


had known from my infrincy;—was at 
once familiar to me and new. lluip was my 
emotion on seeing the first momtpient of 
t^ city, which is desdned to be for y ver in¬ 
teresting ! 

w I gazed and gazed again, as if my eyes 
could never be weary, on those magnificent 
columns of die finest Parian marble, intes^'- 
esting by their own beauty,—by that ot ,f»e 
temples which they adorned,—^by the gl^i- 
ous ages which they recol to memory, and 
by their eternal influence, as the standard of 
good mid bad taste, in every nation and age 
that for ever will be striving to imitate their 
noble proportions. I passed from one to 
the other,—1 touched them,—I measured 
them, with insatiable avidity. In vain were 
they falling to ruins;—I could not hinder 
myself from looking pn them as imperisha¬ 
ble,—I believed that I was making the for¬ 
tune of my nanft, in engraving it on their 
marble. But, too soon, I perceived with 
mef my illusion. These precious remains 
have more than one enemy; and, of their 
enemies, Time is far from being the most 
terrible. The barbarous ignorance of the 
Twks destroys, sometimes in a single day, 
what whole ages had spared. I saw lying 
at the gate (4 pie commandant one of those 
beautifd columns which I mentioned to you. 
An oniament of the Teinple of Jupiter was 
about to adorn his Harara. The Temple 
of Minerva, the finest work of antiquity,— 
the magnificence of which was so ruinous to 
Pericles, is inclosed, as it were, in a citadel, 
constructed partly at its expense. We 
mounted to it by steps, composed of its pre¬ 
cious fragments, treading under foof the 
sculptures of Phidias and Praxiteles. I felt 
9tr if to tread on them was to be an accom¬ 
plice in the profanation, and I avoided them 
as carefully as I could, shrinking back al¬ 
most involuntarily wherever I set ray foot. 

“ There are still to be seen seventeen 
beautiful columns, the remains of one hun¬ 
dred and ten, which supported wliat is said 
to have been the Temple of Adrian. Be¬ 
fore these is a threshing-floor, paved with its 
magnificfflit fragments. Between two of 
these pillars, a Greek hermit had made his 
dwelling a few years back, to live and die 
there,—more proud of the honuge of the 
populace who fed him, than Themistocles of 
the acclamations of Greece. These de¬ 
tached columns excite a sort of pity, even 
by their magnificence. I asked who it was 
who had mutilated them, for it was easy to 
see that it was not the effect of time. I was 
t<dd that they had been broken down for 
maki^ mortar. I wept with very rage. 

“ Everywhere tfaro^ the city is there 
the same cause for grief; not a threshold of 
a door,—not a step of a stur, which is not 
a fragment of ancient marUe, tom by force 
from senw monument,—the whole one mix- 
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ture ofjKBimen and magnificence,—a vret- 
ched mtet of fir resting, perhaps, on oo- 
lumnauat had supported tiM Temple ^ a 

* mixture of pain and plea> 
sure did I see ever 3 ns’hete, some porUon of an 
.iiMcription, certainlr the epit^h of a great 
idjp,—an arm,—« foot that might have be¬ 
longed to a Venus or a Mmerva, fixed 
sonong common stones, in a common wall I 
1 perceived, in a court, a marble fountain^— 
1 entered to take a nearer view,—4t lutd 
been formerly a magnificent tomb, adorned, 
with the finest sculptures,—1 threw myselfj 
prostrate before it, an'd kissed the tomk Li 
the heedlessness of mv adoratbn 1 overtom- 
ed the pitcher of a child who was laughing 
at my strange behaviour. From laughter he 
passed to tears and cries,—I had noriiing onj 
me to appease him with; and Heaven knows 
when he would have been comforted, if myj 
Turks, good souls, had not threatened to beat 
him. 

“ Shall I tell you all the folly of the emo¬ 
tions which I felt ? At the moment when I 
entered Athens, almost palpitating, the least 
relics of it appeared sacred. You know £he 
story of the savage who had never seen any 
pebbles. 1 did like him: IfiUed ^t the 
pockets of my coa^ then the pockets of my 
waistcoat, with bits of sculptur^ marble ; 
and then, like tlie savage, but with how 
much more regret! I threw them all away," 
1 must not extend any further, however, 
a quotation which is already too long. Some 
of tlie actions described,—the prostrations, 
the tears, the hisses, m^ appear a little be¬ 
yond the sageness of iuritish enthusiasm. 
Hut the picture is not the less striking for 
that air of national emotion which runs 
through it,—an emotion which harmonizes 
80 well with the quick feelings of riiat peo^ 

1 »le, by the remembrance of whom it was 
liiidled,—and which makes the visitor seem 
almost a native of the very soil which he de¬ 
scribes. • 

Even to the sober temperance of our en¬ 
thusiasm, however, such a spectacle as that 
of Athens would be a little dangerous. We 
may think of it calmly, we ma^ read of it 
calmly. But he must be cold indeed, who 
could set his foot on the very soil, or see but 
a single column of all those ruins of which 
he had calmly read and thought, without 
some feelings that might have apwared ex¬ 
travagant, even to himself, if described as the 
feelings of any other being. 

In such drcumstancoB, the Genius of an¬ 
cient Greece himself mi^t almost seem pre¬ 
sent to a poetic mind, like that which, 
warned by the mere images of her departed 
glory, could so beautifully invdte his de¬ 
scent :— 

*' Grnuw of Ancient Greece! whoic faithful steps, 
VVrll iilcatculj I follow thiough the sacred |Mths 


Of Natal* oad sflStsBoe | nans dlvtiw 
OfsUh^e demandfUrdealfesI 


— --- -i ^ Mid 

With shatu sad daq^tion, hid his fhes 


ivel—Bringi 


tisi spoils. 


WauoftamthasShoolsitf/uoiy. Guide mjr way 
Tlifouch fair Lyceum'i want, the grata ttamu 
or Aoadonms, sad the ihymy vale, 

■ with iSoaiaaa s 


Where oft eathaated 


aesowidli, 


M WVW a Utmj hISMMSCItVhl 

Transidaatsonte living hlossoms, toadom 
*■ ' ' r j—wfille, f” 


My native climewnue, lai 
OrPancyatolteasniring. 1 u 
The springs of ancient Wisda 


. (hr above the mead 
:■ 1 unlodt 

__ Visdont! eflneIJMd 

Thy name thrice honour'd I with the taunorui 
pndM 

Of Nature I—nrhile to iny compatriot youth 
1 point the high example of thy sons, 

And tune to Attic themes the firlt^ ltre.''t 

#It is this peculiar tendency of ol^’ccts of 

O tion, to throw a bri^ter colouring on 
>08 they, suggest, that ^ves the t^ief 
value to the mqniunents of national gratitude. 
The conqueil4 of the Bonum generals must 
have been known to aP the dtizens of Borne; 
hut it was in the triumphal procession to the 
Capitol they must have felt (host prouSly the 
'grandeur of the Bepublicj £1^' the honour of 
the'individual Wga ta and mus| have caught 
that emulation^wlum waa to lead them after- 
wards through fields of equal ^nger, to as¬ 
cend the same glorious cor. Themistocles, 
we are told, eould not sleep for thinking of 
the trophies of another distinguished chief; 
and it was thus, perhaps, that the victory of 
Marathon, in the combat of a later period, 
again delivered Greece. The trophy, the 
obelisk, the triump^ arch, would, indeed, 
be of little interest, if they were only to recal 
to us the names and dates of tiie actions they 
commemorate; but, while they record past 
honours, they ore, in truth, the presi^s, 
and more than prenges of honours to come. 
In Sparta, an oratioq, was every year pro- 
noun^ on &e tomb of Leonidas. Is it pos¬ 
sible to suppose, that, in such a scene, and 
with 8u<^ an olijeqt before them, the raator, 
and the nssembfed nation who listmed tohim, 
felt no deeper emotion tiuui they would have 
done, if the same language had been address¬ 
ed any otbeir place, unconnected with 
so sacred a remembrance? "To abstract 
the mmd,’* says Dr. Johnson, hi a passage 
which has become almost trite frequent 

S uotation, and whidi is strcmgly marked with 
II the peculiarities of his style,—" to abstract 


• fteey'i plume, (Mg. 

1 plBBatitci “f ImagilUltiOn, V. oof—(ui, wmiinv *«- 
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lecond fonn. ^'^epom, (B. I. v. TOT-S.) of “ hid 
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the mind from all local emo^m would be im- by the way, which shows how muti it is in 
possib^, if it were endeavoured, and would t^ power of circumstances to give interest 
be fpi^sh if it were possible. Whatever and even a species of dignity to tli^ most 
with^WB UB from the power of oim sensei^ vuQar object—^there can be no doubt* that, 
.•whatever makes the past, the distant, dr often before the discovery of it, innumerable 
the future, predominate oyer the present,^ objects, familiar to all the crew, must have 
advances us in the djgni^ of thinki^ bdn^. brought their distant home to their remem- . 
Far me and from my friends,” he biance. But such a spoon, found in a co i- 
continues, be such frigid philosophy, as may try so distant, must have been an object k f 
conduct us, indifferent and unmoved, over astonishment; and the importance, whicu 
any ground which has been dignified by wis- the surprise at the discovery gave to it, must 
dom, bravery, or virtue. aTIi^ man is little have caused them to dwell on it, till it awak- 
to he envied, whose patriMtsmwouldnot gun ened all those tender remembrances, which 
force upon the plains of Marathmi, or whose an object more &miliar, and therefore less 
piety would not grow warmer among the interesting, would have &iled to excite, 
nuns of Iona.”* Just, however, as 1 conceive Mr. Stew- 

'Vdien Anteny, in his funeral eidog^um of art's explanation to be, to the whole extent 
Cossar, uncovered the body before the peo- to which the circumstances assigned by him 
pie, he knew well what powerful persuosion can operate, I am inclined to think that there 
the wounds t^ch he pointed out would mve is another circumstance which concurs very 
to his oratory. It hw been well remorkfli, forcibly in die effect, and is probably the chief 
“ that never had funeral eloquence so power- source of the vivid emotion. That there is 
ful an impression, for it prepared the slavery sometliing more than the mere permuience 
of twenty nations. The dead body of Lu- of the object of perception concerned in giv- 
cretia had freed Rome from the fetters of its ing additional liveliness to the ideas it suggests, 
tyrants,—the dead body of Csesar fiustened ou is, I think, evident from this, thu^ when the 
it again its chiuns.” external object is very interesting, it produces 

“This infiuehce of perceptible objects in a considerable effect, before the permanence 
awakening associated thoughts and asiyodated have operated so far as to have collected 
feelings,” says Mr. Ster~,^ ^ seems to ^e, and condensed, if 1 may so express it, uiy 
in a great measure from we@ permanent oper- very Considerable number of ideas. After 
ation as exciting or Bursting causes. When the first u^pulse of emotion, indeed, the long- 
atnun of thought takes Its rise from any idea or er the object continues present, so as to pro¬ 
conception, the first idea soon disappears, and dace a greater number of associate thoughts 
a series ofothers succeeds, which are g^ual- and feelings,—all, as Mr. Stewart says, 
ly less and less related to that with which the “-strengthening each other's effects, and all 
train commenced; but, in the case ofpercep- conspiring in the same general impression,” 
tion, the exciting cause remains steadily before the more lively of course, or, at least, the 
usjandallthethoughtsandfeelingawbichhave more |>ennattent must the emotion become, 
any relation to it crowd into the mind in rapid YetsuU the first burst of feeling, almost at 
succession; BtrengthemngeachoUier'seffects, the very moment of the perception, remains 
and all conspiring in the same general im- unexplained. To a woman of lively sensi- 
pression."! bility, who, after many years of happy wed- 

This explanation of a very striking phenom- lock, has b^n deprived by death of the fiithcr 
enon is simple and beautiW; and it may be of W children, and who has learned, at 
ndnaih^^ ctmfionation of it; tiiat!>it is not length, ^at sort of tender resi^iation which 
evety4MM.of Moroeption whit^ the time alone inspires, so as to think of his mc- 

trains (^rfileas that succeed it more vmiLbut mefry not indeed without sorrow, but with a 
only such objects as are, in themsdves, irtler- sort of tranquil sadness,—^to such a person, 
esting; aixh therefore, lead the niind to dwi^li the discovery of a letter, a book, a drawing, 
on tnem, giving that time, therefore, which or any other trifling and unexpected memori- 
Mr. Stewart supp^s to be necessary for al, is sufficient to fill the eyes and the heart 
gathering and bringing forward the crowd of with instant and overwhelming emotion. It 
associate ideaa which conspire in heightening is probable that Captain King had often 
the partieular emotion. The sight of any thought, for a longer time together, of Bri- 
thi^indififerenttousinaysuggest variouscon- tain, and had thus gathered in ius inuq^tion 
eeptmor without any peculiar liveliness of the more circumstances connected with his home, 
coftoeptiona auggested. In the instimce of than at the moment when he began to be 
the pewtet 8|K>on, so pathetically related by TOwerfidly affected by the sight of Uie spoon. 
C^ptaha instance, Ijiuay remark 1 Beside the mere permanence, therefore, of 

objects of perception, there must be some 
other circumstance of influence which pre- 
• Journal of « Tour, te.—v, IX. p. 3i9i cedes the effects of the permanence, and pro- 

th. Human JA. Chap. V. Part ba^Mn^nues to augment it. 

J.sort. ^ This additional circumstance appears tome 
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to be jHe following: Whm iinjr object of tbe enddeit hnpnlee of eome unexpected 
perc^ioiT is so interesting as to lead us jojr. The agHstion of an interesting allu.- 
to pHM in considering it, toe associate feel- tioti, thetefore, i^idlf conceived ra- 
ings which it si^gests are not ccmsecutive pidiy dtspeKed, is the very state which, 
merely to the perecmtion ; but, as the percep- from our knowlSd^ df the analogs pbe- 
tion is continued for a length of time, they nomena of mind, might be supposed the most 
^xist and are mingled with it, so as to form likely to produce 'an overflow of any tender 
jpth it one complex feeling. With the per- emotion. 

^ration, however, is of course combined the 1 have already stated the general mode in 
belief of the actual external reality of its ob- which I conceive perception to |(ive pera- 
ject; and this feeling of realty being a ^xt liar vividness to the associate feelmgs which 
of that complex whole, of which the coexist- it suggests. • ^ " 

inp; associate ideas are also constituent parts, The general doctrine, however, will per- 
mingles with them all, so as, when the ima- haps he best illustrated by the analysis of 
ginary part readily harmonizes with the md, what takes place in S paiticular instance, 
to diffuse over the whole, which is felt as if Wlien the Swiss is at a distance from his 
one scene or group, a sort of faint temporary country, some accidental im(|;e, in a train of 
impression of reality. In such a process, the thought, may lead him in fancy to his native 
illusive impression of reality, which the per- mountains; but, in this ease, the ideas of 
ception communicates to tne coexisting as- his imaginatiiui are not attached to any thing 
sociate ideas, must of course be greater in fxtemal and permanent, and ure, therefore, 

E roportion as the perception is itself more comparatively funt. When, however, he 
veiy; and in proportion, too, as by the in- actually hears, in all the vividness of external 
terest which it excites, it leads'tlie mind to sense, the sou^ of his home, the conception 
dwell OH it longer so as to produce that height- of his home is immediately excited, and con- 
ened effect of emotion, so justly ascribeu by tinues to cdexiM with the in^ession produc- 
Mr. Stevmt to the groups of kindred ideas ed by the well-known That air, however, 
and feelings. Yet, independently of the in- is not a faint imagination, but a reality. It is 
fluence of these groups, as a number of eon- not tiie remem branc e of a perception, but is, 
ceptions, the mere illusion produced by the in truth, the vs^Hibeperemtion which otiee 
mingling reality of the perception, with whi^ formed a part ofhis complicated sensations 
they blend and harmonize, may, of itself, in when thesongwaswarbledalong his valley, and 
very interesting rases, be siiflicient to ac- the valley and the song were together present 
count for that sudden burst of overpowering to his eye and ear. That actual song, and not 
emotion, which, otherwise, it would be so the per^tion indeed, but the conception of 
difficult to explain. the valley, are now again present to his 

It is not to be supposed, indeed, that the mind: and it is not wonderful, therefore, 
illusion remains very long. On the contrary, that the reality of the song, as actually 
there is reason to believe that almost every coexisting and blending with the concep- 
moment the conviction of the absolute unre- tion of the scene, in the same manner as 
ality of what is merely conceived recurs, and they had often been mingled when both 
the whole which seenied to exist before 'll were real, should communioate to it, in the 
vanishes again and is lost; but almost every momentary illusioii, a portion of its own vt- 
moment, likewise, the illusion itself recun, vidness. 

the mere coexistence of the perception of the There is a very pleastOg pI, 

real object wth the unreal, but harmonizing hfluence vdiich we aiffi'ISt _ . loer- 

conceptions. That the illusion is frequent- ing, by the bte Df/tRunf^r Phiia- 

ly broken, however, and the feeling of the dimiblb, tniNolume which he published 

presence of a number of beloved objects re- .(^fms Inti^uctory Lectures. ' ** Xluring the 
'neAvedandlostinrapidsuccession, isforfrdim‘time I passed at a country-school in.'.'pecil 
unfavourable to the violence of the emotion County, in hbryland,” says this ingenious 
which it produces; since innumerable facts and amiable medical philosopher, ** 1 often 
show that the mind is never so readily moved went, on a holiday, with my sdioolmates, to 
to exb'eme emotion as when it fluctuates be- see an eagle's nest^ upon tiie summit of a <Wd 
tween two opposite feelings. In the sudden tree in the neighbouihood of the schod, dur- 
alternations oi joy and grief, hope and fear, ing the time of the incubation oT that bird, 
confiding love and iealousy, the agitation of The daughter of the farmer in whose field 
each seems not to lessen the violence of the this tree stood, and with whom I became ac- 
other, but to communicate to it, in addition, quainted, married, and settled in this city 
no snuill portion of its violence. Hence about forty'rears ago. In our ocrasionai in- 
it liHppens, that eyes which can retain their terviews, wt^ow and then spoke of the in- 
tear;j^ with firm and inflexible patience, on- nocent haum wd rUhd pleasures of our 
der the pressure of any lasting mictiou, dis- youth, and, other things, of the eagle’s 
solve instantly into the very softness of sor- nest in her fiaaer’s field. A few years ago 
row, not on any increase of misery, but on I vras called visit this woman when sue 
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uru In file lowest stage of »trohvB fevet.' which he vented by jumping, dan^^) «pd 
Upon entering her room, I coi^nt her eye, bud acolamstiims. He had been vmiliar 
andj'Vrith » cheerful tone of Voice, said only, vrith that animal, when a boy, b h 
Th* nest. She seised my hand, with- country 5 and the sight of him suddenlypour- 
out being aide to spedk, and discovered strong ed upon his mind the recollection of ^ his 
emotions of pleasure m her countenance, {»t)- enjoyments, from liberty and domestic en- 
babiy from a sudden aasociatimi td all her dearments, in his own country, in the e^y 
early domestic connexions and enjojnmente part of his life.’’f S 

with the words 1 hid uttered. From that In fiiese cases, in like manner, I concei^ 
time she began to recover, b now liv- the chief influence of the perception to have 
ing, and seldom fub, when we meet, to sa- consbted in the diffusion of its oum felt re¬ 
lute me with the echo of the ‘ «igle's ality, over the associate feelings with whidi 
nest* it continued to coexist and blend. It is not 

la this very striking case, according to the the mere remembrance, therefore, of the mi- 
the<^ which 1 have stated to you, it was litary music, to which he marched, in days of 
not, 1 conceive, the mere remembrance of the long past fatigue, or peril and glory, that pro¬ 
nest, and of her early eiyoyments, that pro- duces in the veteran the vivid emotion. It 
duc^ the excitement of lively feeling so de- must be the very sound itself. The drum, 
Ughtfril at the moment, and so salutary in its or the trumpet, must be heard by him, so as 
seeming consequences. This mere remem- to restore to him the past, as if present 
brance might have been produced by tlb again with all the lively feelings of other 
same words, uttered in any tone, by any years ;-.^while every other moment, breaking 
speaker. But, if the suggestion had arisen the charm, and convincing him of the unre- 
from the voice rf a strainer, how very differ- ality of the Scenes and persons that are only 
ent, we have every reason to suppom, would imagined, gives a melancholy tenderness to 
the effect have bWn, *to the mnid in which the pleasure, as if the objects of it were al- 
the images were awakened ! It was the pre- temately recovered argl lost. The tumultu- 
aeaee of him, who had been her compaiuon, ous emotions of the dd negro did, indeed, 
in the years, and scenes, and pleasure recall- arise, as Dr. Rush says, from the sudden 
«d, that made the remem* y * for the time, pouring on his mind of early and delightful 
eomeriiing more than mere imagination,—his remembrances, but not, as he supposes, from 
f(rit i«(dity as a df file former whole, all this alone $ since these very remembrances 
present to her mind,—a reality, the illusive had prdiably recurred innumemble times 
effects of which were probably aided in a high when the emotion was far weaker. It was 
degree by the cheerml tone that harmonbed because the lion, with the sight of which the 
with the images excited, when a sudden or African had been familbr in his youth, and 
more serious tone would perhaps have dis- which, after so long and so sad an interval, 
solved or lessened the illusion. The friend brought before him agrin, by suggestion, the 
of her youth was present, while some of the woods or the wastes of his native laud,— 
most interesting events of her youth, of which was a living thing truly existing before him, 
his presence and cheerful voSee formed a —« part of that complex group of images 
part, were suddently brought before her; and formed the concimtion of the land of 

it is not wondeifrU) therefore, that, in the his birth, of his parental home, of his early 
sudden happiness of the remembrance, the friendships, of his freedom; and, as itself 
whole, for the moment, should have seemed real, shedding, in some measure a part of its 
present wifii him. own reality on the other images that co-ex- 

** A house, a form, a fruit-tree, and a clas- isted with it. It seems probable, even that 
•ical book,” says the 8 amew;^r, •have often the strong emotion of terror, or of adventur- 
curied the mind back to tne iiOiocent and ous daring, which, in his own land, bad been 
delightful scenes of a country school. A pc-«xcited by the presence of that mighty aiii- 
euliax colour in dress, a tuns, and a line ofjWJ,—and which the mere sight of the for- 
poetxy, have often revived the raptures of midable object could scarcely foU to au’aken 
courtehip; while the fife and the dnun have again, in some slight degree, by the influence 
Nnewed, in a veteran soldier, the transports of mere association,—would tend very power- 
of ^ youtUul victories and glory. An old fully to increase the influence of the mere re¬ 
native African obtained pernai 8 .sion from his ality, by the additional liveliness which it 
master, some years ago, to go from home, in would give to the harmonizing parts of the 
order to see a lion that was conducted as a remembered scene. 

•how through fi» State of Now Jersey. The It may perhaps be thought, that, in sup- 
moment he^ saw him, in spite of the torpid posing this diffusion of the feeling of cxteriml 
habits of mind and body conti^ted by fifty reality,—from an object perceived, to the 
years* slavfiy, he wro tronspowd with joy, suggested conceptions that co-exist with it,— 
__I assume more, in the present case, tfaa#any 

• Leot. XT. On (he Utility of sKnuwteifs of thr 

rscumei of Itw Kind to a I’liyNcuV, (>• t Le«t- ult. On ttic rtcMurca of the Miad, p 4(8-9. 
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phenomena ^iBtafy. To thow» taoi (hffeeenee m our auggMtioas, iKWotd^ 
hwwy, whoara ae4uamt49d«nth the riwoiy «■ they mue from the pmeeptum rf otgeeti 
of vi^piywMei$lauiedto 70 aiBforinwLeo> reaJijr eais(hig erhhiwt^ or vam thoae omsm 
turee^t must on tae contnuy appew, 4^ (waceptknu of objects, whi^lvm apart of 
the explanation talm for granted nothmg oor .tieiasof fonejc. t mietedto yott sobm 
moi^ than the possibility of that v^ich must insenious remacln of Ettmntt on this 
im allowed to t^ pl^, during almost every smi^t, in which he endesrasm to eoeount 
lAment of our w^ng hours, in by for the for the difference, by Ae hxnger dumtion of 
post important class of our perceptioas. All, ’, the pesrceptiiH), which allows more thooghta 
wluch we see by the eye, even if supei£ci^ and fedii^ in nnison with|j|« to miaf^ to- 
extension be truly seen by it, is a mere ejt. gether, ar^ thus to bei^tea, Iqr combina* 
panse of light, various perhaps in tint, more turn, Ae emotion, whim oa^ separately, 
or less brilliant, and more or less extended, woidd have produced. 

It is by the u^estion and combinatkm of Of the very powerM-inSuenee wldch the 
the associate ideas of another sense, that we greater {lermanancy of our perorptions, than 
seem to perceive longitudinal (hstance, and of our mere conceptions, must have,—by 
all the fi^es which depend on it. Yet the giving room for the co-existence of various 
associate ideas, which are of course only ima- i^ative feelings,—there can be no doubt, 
ginary, and the real Slensations, arc so blend- But, aa the emotion is, in many cases, al- 
ed in our mind, that we ascribe external k- most instantaneonsr-^ rapid at least, that, 
ality ci^ually to both parts of the complex if the difference of time were a^ whi^, in 
whole. We do not see, and remember, or ordinary oiieurastances, distinguished the ef- 
infer; but the sight, and the mere remedy* jfoct of the perception from th^ of the con- 
brance, or inference, form, as it .were, one ception, the mere semembranoe of the ob- 
common and equal sensation. Which we term jeot which affects us, (being, though fugitive, 
' ion. The dmusiun, of which I sp<Ae, or, at leat as ksthig as m momentary interval, 
other words, the communication of the ] between the primary perception and the 


tnnoR. 
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feeling of reality from an object (ff pereep- burst offeellng,;inigbt equally have produced 
tion to conceptions suggested by it, and con- Ehe overwhelming tenderness of sorrow; it 
tinuing to co-exist with the direct perception, seemed to m^y|||tt«aty to have recourse to 
here unquestionably takes place,—and takes some other c^ffiRtance, in addition to that 

f liice at every moment of vision. When supi^ed by Mb'* Steprart. 

suppose, therefore, the Swiss, on hearing cirqumstonce, which I conceived to 

the familiar song of his native cottage, to be neoelnary for eiqpi^niiig fully tiie pheno- 
spread over the image of his cottage that re- menon, 1 n^resentud to you to be the felt re¬ 
ality, which isactuollyfeltinthesong, Isup- ahtyof the,otgect perceived, as co-existing 

E osc only an operation, of precisely Uie same and blend^ with the conception, that hsr- 
ind witli that which took place, as often as monizes with it, and thus giving to the whole 
tlie cottage itselfwas a real olyect of his sight, complex group the temporary tilasion of re- 
It is by a similar operation, that the su- ality. That this is only one of many analo- 
perstitious, in twilight, incorporate their fears gous phenotnena,—and, indeed, that no 
with the objects nhiih they dimly perceive, thing more is ajssumed, in |be explanation, 
till the whole, thus compininde^ assumes than must be allowed truly fo take place, at 
the appearance of external reality. The almost every moment of our waking hours, 
moanings of the wind are the voice of a spi- 1 proved to you, by various examples;—pw> 
rit, to which their apprehension readily in- ticularly by the cxunpleof visionr—m which 
vents a language; and the white sheet, or there is a constant extension to our mere 
other shadowy outline, gives a smt of per- conceptions of that external reality, which 
manent and terrifying body to the spectres exists only in a part of the compl^ whole 
of their own mind. It is imagination, in- which we seem to pmceive ^--the form 
deed, still;—^but it is imaginorion combimK^which we g>7< 

with perception, and re^ily harmonizing which we believe to be as much an object of 
with it; and the spectral forms and voices our sight, as their colour, being the sugges- 
soem truly to exist, because there are forms tion of our memory only, and as imaginaty, 
which are truly seen, and sounds which are in relation to our percipient mind, os any 


truly heard. 


LECTUEE XXXIX. 

THE DEGREE OF tlVELtNESS OF THE SUGGEST¬ 
ING FEELINGS AFFECTS THAT OF TUB FEEL¬ 
INGS SUGGESTED.—ON THE Vf&TUAL CO¬ 
EXISTENCE OF FEEUNQS. 

Gentlemen, my last Lecture was occu¬ 
pied with the consideration of a very impor- 


other conc^tions, whum any othm pereejj- 
tions excUe. indeed, we admit, u w-e 
cannot but admit^ that we do not see, visu¬ 
ally, any space, larger than the mere plana 
of toe nervous expanskm in the eye—or ra¬ 
ther, aa l -;pideavoured to show you in a for« 
mer that .ige do not see directly 

and origi; fny space whatever—and that, 
on either of ‘ i suppositions, the forms and 
distances wi we percmi'O, derive idl their 
felt present from tlw reality of the 
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rasliw aetuadon of colour which blends | 
With them,—it cannot surely seem a ve^ I 
bold assumption to suppose, that what is 
thus ’indisputsUy true, of one set of sensa- 
tioQSk when co-existing with one set of con¬ 
cept's, may be true, of the sme set of 
sensations, when co-existing with another 
set Of conceptions, at least as vivid as the 
former. 

I may rematlt as an analogous illustration 
of this tendency of the mind to combine the 
reality of perception with the harmonizing 
conceptions which It suwests, and unth 
which it continues to blend, that an effect in 
some degree similar,—different, indeed, as 
might be supposed, in force, but analogous 
in bind,—seeths to take place, in the com¬ 
bination of any very vivid conception with 
other mere conceptions, uhen these two 
harmonize and unite readily as a complex 
whole. There is, os it were, a difiiision of 
the Vividness of the one over the iaintness 
of the other. The more vivid,—^that is to 
say, the more nearly approaching tib the 
stren^ of reality,—^the one conception mav 
be, the more fully is it diffused in union wim 
the other, and the more difficult, conse- 
quentiy, does it become, to legud tUs other 
as sejiarate from it,—so diUlwt, indeed, in 
many cases, as almost t og^ 'A the influence 
of the most undoubtii^ speculative belief. 
In the case of our emotions, the ve^ nature 
of which is to tlirow a peculiar 'Wvidness on 
the conceptions that harmonize witii them, 
there can be no doubt as to this diffusion of 
lively feeling,—^by tiie influence of which, in 
impassioned reverie, our conceptions, that 
would otherwise be comparatively faint, 
sometimes appear to us more truly real than 
the objects really existing withoub ‘ U is not 
wonderful, therefore, that the effect which 
our emotions, at Wiere lively feelings harmo¬ 
nizing with certain conceptions, produce in 
vivifying those conceptions with which they 
harmoraze, should be produced, in some .de¬ 
gree, bjr our conceptions; when these, too, 
as feeling^ are compmtively lively, jn dif¬ 
fusing their own livebness ovel;^ tne feinter 
conceptions that may harmoniously mingle 
witii them. VHien, for example, by &e 
classical studies of our early ypars, our minds 
have become almost as well aMiwinted with 
the warriors of Greece and Troy, as with 
tiut tvarriors of our own time, and the gates 
and tofvers of Ilium seem, as it were, to be 
preiwnt to our very eyes,—if we strive to 
think of the Troad, in its present state of 
desolation, it is scarcely possible for us to 
conceive it as it is. Our livelier conception 
of the past diffuses itself in some measure 
over our conception of the prv^nt scene ; 
and, nod^thstandii^' all theywormation 
whidi we have received, andlhL* fiiU credit 
which we give to the verocit)i#,<f the travel- 
lers from whose report we iti-'eive it, wo 


still, whra we think of the 8(%ne, >^iiagine 
on it at least some vestiges of past gt|ndeur 
existing, with a sort of shadowy rewty. If 
we were on the very spot; our eye would 
still look in vain for these, as if the monu¬ 
ments that are present to otir thought, were 
necessarily to be as lasting os that remem¬ 
brance of them which is never to fade; a\1 
there can be no question that, even nou^ 
when so many wes have intervened, and 
when our knowledge of the state of the coun¬ 
try admits not of the slightest doubt, we 
should feel, from moment to moment, some 
ortion of the expectation, and in no slight 
egree, the disappointment also, which Caesar 
must have felt, in that visit to the ancient 
seat of his fabled ancestors, of which the 
Po^ of Phorsalia has given so picturesque a 
narrative 

'■ Circuit sxuttc nomen memorabile Truje, 
Magnaque FhceM quanit vestigia muri. 

Jam sQvk sterilSs ct putrea robore trunci 
Asiaraci pretsetedomoa, et teropla Deorum 
Jam lain radloe tenent«c tota teguntur 
Pergama dumetlis etiam periere ruinte. 

■AspTcit Hesionet icapulae, sUvasque latentis 
Anchiite thalamos i-^no Judex sraent aniro; 

Unde inier raptus eceloquo vertice Nais 
Luserit Oenonei—nullum est sine nomine soxurn, 
Insclus in lioco inpentem pulvere rlvum 
Transierat, qul Xanthus erat:—aecurus in alto 
Gramine ponebat gressui s —Phryx inoola manes 
Hectoreos caloare vetat. Discussa Jacebant 
Saxa, nee ulliui faciem servaiitla lacn 
Herceas, mtmstrator ait, non mpicis aras ?”• 

The difficulty which we feel in this case, 
in imagining the absolute desolation of the 
Troad, arises from tile greater vividness of 
our concejition of ancient Troy, than of our 
conception of the scene which the same spot 
now presents,—a vividness which almost in¬ 
cessantly mingles the more lively with the 
Gunter conception, in spite of our effort to 
separate them. Our calm belief attends the 
latter of these conceptions; but there is an 
illusion of reality attached to the greater vi¬ 
vidness of the former, which is almost every 
moment mingling with the other ; though it 
is, every other moment, overcome by the op¬ 
posite belief, which is too strong to be whol. 
!y subdued. This constant mingling and se¬ 
paration of the two, forms that feeling of 
perplexity and effort of which we are con¬ 
scious, in attempting to consider, for any 
length of time, the scene as it truly is, and 
as we truly believe it to be. 

To lessen this feeling of effort, as if by a 
more ready transition, nothing is so effectual 
as the conception of that state of decay M'hich 
is intermediate between grandeur and abso¬ 
lute desolation. 

*' Aspioe muronim medes, pnerupbique saxa, 
Obrutaque borreuti vasts tneatrs situ I 
Hoc sunt Roma. Viden, velut ipaa cadavers tanut 
Nobiaadhuc spirant impeiiosa nunas.” 

" See the wide waste of atl-devouring years: 

How Rome her own sad aepulchra appears I 


• Pharsaiia, lib. ix. v. 961—979. 
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With ardiM, broken tcmplei ipread! 

tb( non vanish like their dead. 

Itf own ntlna saved from flame. 

Some muUe balf-jHasorves a name.** 

Rome, thus in ruins, is easily conceived 
by us; for the ruins, in their magnificent de¬ 
cay, are themselves a vivid picture of that 
grweur of which we have b^n accustomed 
to^ink. But Rome, if it had no monu¬ 
ment of art remaming, and had only its seven 
naked hills to mark its ancient site, scarcely 
could be conceived by us for a few moments 
in succession; its former grandeur rising on 
our remembrance, without anv intennemate 
concei^on into which it mi^t softly fade; 
and mingling, therefore, its own entire real¬ 
ity, as vividly conceived by us, with the 
fainter conception of that bare soil on wh^ 
ail its miracles of splendour arose. 

This influence of our mere conceptions, 
however, even when cdhiparatively vivid> 
though illustrating by analog the influence 
of perception, is still, as mi^t be suppotfed^ 
far inferior to the influence of that of actual 
perception, which I consider as difliising its 
felt reality over the associate conceptions 
that blend and harmonize with it. 

With respect to the more important the¬ 
ory of this influence, I mav remark, that even 
though the perception of the kindred har¬ 
monizing object were not to operate posi¬ 
tively, by blending the feeling of its own re¬ 
ality with the conceptions that mingle with 
it, its negative influence would still be very 
powerful It would at least tend, by occu¬ 
pying our per(*cption with a harmonizing ob¬ 
ject, to diminish the impressions produced 
by other objects,—impressions which, not 
harmonizing with the particular associate 
ideas, would at once break the illusion which 
gives substance and colouring to their sha¬ 
dowy forms. It is, indeed, this inconsist¬ 
ency of our perceptions with our ideas of 
suggestion, which, in our waking hours, in 
almost every instance, prevents that belief of 
the reality of the objects of our imagination, 
which otherwise we should be disposed to 
entertain. Though no other effect, therc- 
^ fore, were allowed to be produced by a pfer- 
^ ception which interests us, and which itself 
ha^ontzes with the trains of thought sug¬ 
gested by it, its negative influence would 
still be very powerful. It would be, in a 
sli^t degree, like that of sleep, which ex¬ 
cludes, or nearly excludes, all sensation, aud 
allows tlie trains of ideas which pass through 
the mind,—-the hills, and lakes, perhaps, and 
''jMtimes and friends of our youth,—to as- 
Bi^, for the time, an impression of actual 
reality, as if present with us once more. 

In many of these cases, in which the per- 


• Poptri EpUUe to Addiion, on his Medals, v 1—f, 
md 15. Ui. 


Cation of new, or long-lost objecta, gives 
warmth and animation to our trains of 
thought, there is another circumstance which 
must have considerable influence. An ob¬ 
ject ihal; is daily before our eyes beconses 
associated with innumerable ideas, which 
have no peculiar hormtmy w agreement with 
each other; and though it may suggret these 
variously, at different times, it is still apt to 
mingle some of them together, esuecUly if 
it occupy the attention for any length of time. 
,A memorU which we have received from a 
friend, for example, must, in a very short time, 
if it remmn in our possession, be associated 
with many events and feelings that have no re¬ 
lation to our friend. These, as more recent, 
may become of readier suggeaoon, in con¬ 
form!^ widi that secondary law which I 
stated to you; end, at leasC by mingling in 
the suggestion many ixrelatire remembrances, 
cannot fail to weaken, more and more, the 
interest which the primorr and more tender 
image would otherwise amird. But ui ob¬ 
ject new^ discovered, such as any \mexpect- 
ed relict Of a long-lost, friend, presents the 
instant image of him lo out mind, and pre¬ 
sents it immixed with 'othtf conceptions, 
that could not hflye co-exi^^d with it, with¬ 
out weakening Ita jiarticiilnr impression. 

There is yet umri^r circumstance which 
I conceive mud^Wtaken into acedunt, in 
every such case of unmmected discovery;— 
This is the influence oi the feeling of asto¬ 
nishment itself. In common circumstances, 
for which we are prepared, we readily, and 
almost unconsciously, exercise a self-com¬ 
mand, which keeps down any violent emo¬ 
tion. But, when we ore struck with new 
and unexpected circumstances, this self-com¬ 
mand is often completely suspended; and 
we yield to f^t emotion that arises, how¬ 
ever inconsistent it may be with the general 
character of our tnind. The sudden appear¬ 
ance of a foe in ambush spreads terror to the 
breasts of those who would have marched 
undaunted in the open field, in th^ face of 
any dan^r that could have been opposed to 
them. It iff probable, tlwrefore, that when, 
in the mstanre (Quoted to you yesterday, the 

w of Captain King's ship melted into 
tears on discovering, in a remote end barba¬ 
rous country, a pewter spoon stamped wi^ 
the word London,” it was partly under 
the influence of the sudden ntonishment 
which they must have frit,—w astonishment 
whwh, if it had arisen from circumstwees of 
a diffmnt kind, might perhaps hare existed 
a panic of terror, as it then excited what, in 
relation to the turned sternness of a ship’s 
company, might almost be considered os a 
sort of panic of tender emotion. 

1 have alnj|(]y instanred, as illustrative of 
the diffusion % felrreality of a percep¬ 
tion over the ej^xisting imagery of our in¬ 
ternal thought, %e terron of the siipetsti- 
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t» whom die wild mosnin^ ^ die] 
wiiM^ and tlie shadowy forniB seen in the ob< { 
BCKrity of twilight, realize, for the moment, 
t^ voices wad the specbal sbajieB whidi 
th^ fitncy has readily mingled wdth them. 
I might show, in like muiner, varbiu other 
instances, since the whole field of mmd i^ms 
to me to present examples of this species of 
illnsive combination supposed by me, in 
which the felt reality of something trul^ ex¬ 
isting, is diffiued over images of unexisting 
things. There is scarcely cme of our moral, 
aSections which it may not, as 1 conceive, 
augment or vaiiously modify, as, in an after- 
part of the oourae, 1 shall have frequent op¬ 
portunities of pointing out to you. In 
case of jealousy, for example,—to hint merely 
at present what is afterwards to be more 
fully developed,—what imdue importance 
does the slightest fact, that harmonizes with 
the suspicious previously entertained, give to 
those very suspicions in the minds of per¬ 
sons, whose better judgmmtt, if free firom the 
infiuence of that gloomv passion, could not 
have failed to discover the futility of the voiy 
circumstances to which dioy attach so much 
importance;—^tlie felt truth of the single feet 
observed eummunicating, as I conceive, for 
the-time, to the whole co-existing and blend¬ 
ing and harmonizing images of suspicion, 
toat realify vdiich it aSffl^ibssessecL Who 
is there, in like manner, wno' must not fre¬ 
quently have observed the influence of a sin¬ 
gle slight success, in vivifying to the san¬ 
guine their most extravagant hopes? die 
reality of this one happy fact giving instantly 
a sort of obscure realify even to tliose extra¬ 
vagant conceptiems which are all considered, 
together with the realized wish, as parts of 
one great whole. Slight as these famts are, 
they may serve, at least for' the present, to 
give you some notion of the extensive appli- 
cahihty of a principle, whidh is, in truth, as 
wide as the wide variety of sf^ngsthat may 
relate to an imaginary object. , u . 

These .observations on the influeitcq wnlidi 
objects of perccptkm have, by their perma¬ 
nence, as well as by tlieir r^ifyj m giving 
additional liveliness to ouras^iate feelings, 
lead me to remark a prqp^y of the suggest¬ 
ing principle, which, however much neglect¬ 
ed, seems to me, in the various applications 
tlW may be made of it, of the gi'eatest im- 
..portance, since, without it, it is impossible 
to explain many of the most striking pheno¬ 
mena of thought. We are so mudi accus- 
toaied to talk of the successions of our ideas, 
oi the trains of our ideas, of the current of 
our thought; and to use so many other 
phnutts of mere succession, to the exclusion 
of all notions of oo-exiatence, in speaking of 
the ^ ^ princiile of sugges¬ 

tion, tiui, by the hmiituai these terms, 
we are led to diink of aarm^ as consecn- 
tive only, and to itqipose because there 


is truly a certain series of states mind 
in regular progression, the state o^ind at 
one moment must be so diflerent worn die 
state of mind of the moment preceding, that 
one ktea must always fade as a new one 
arises. That the sequence may sometimes 
be thus exclurive in the very moment of all 
that preceded the particular suggestion ^o 
not deny, though there are many cirdm- 
etances which lead me to believe that, if tms 
evet occur, it is at least fiir from being tlie 
general case. 

Thus, to take an instance in some degree 
similar to those which we have before con¬ 
sidered,—^when, at a distance frimi home, and 
after an interval of years, we listen to any 
simple song with idhich the remembrance of 
a friend of our youth is connected, how many 
circumstances not merely rise again, but rush 
upon us together ? The friend himself,— 
thd^Kiene where last sat and listened to 
him,—the domestic circle that listened with 
us,—a thousand circumstances of that parti¬ 
cular period, which had perhaps escaped us, 
are agmn present to our mind: and with 
all these is minted die actual perception of 
tile song itself. As the parts of the sung 
succeed each other, they call up occasionally 
some new circumstances of the past; but 
we do not, on that account, lose the group 
which were before assembled. The new 
circumstmice is only added to them, and 
the Bong still continues to blend with the 
whole the pleasure of its owm melody, or 
rather, mingling with them in mutual dif¬ 
fusion, at once gives and borrows de¬ 
light. 

If this virtual co-existence, in the sense 
now explained, which, 1 trust, you will al¬ 
ways understand as the sense intended by me, 
be true, of the case in which perception min¬ 
gles with suggestion,—it is true, though in 
a less remarkable degree, of our conceptions 
alone. Had the same Mlad, as in the for¬ 
mer case, not been actually sung, but merely 
suggested by some acridental circumstance, 
though our emotion would have been less 
lively, and though fewer objects and events, 
connected with the scene, might have arisen, 
it would still probably have suggested the 
friend, the place, the time, and many other 
circumstances, not in separate and exclusive 
succession, like the moving figures of a con¬ 
tinued train, but multiplying and minj^ling 
as they arose. Of the innumerable objects 
of external sense which pass before our eyes 
in toe course of a day, how many ore there 
which excite only a momentary sensation, 
forgotten almost as soon as it is felt ? while, 
on many others, we dwell with toe liveliest 
interest. In like manner, there are many 
of our ideas of suggestion which are as indif¬ 
ferent to us as toe thousand objects that flit 
before our eycB. They exist, toerefore, but 
for a moment, or little more than a moment, 
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and aerve^Iy for the suggestion of other 
ideasi boik of which, perhaps, maf beequ^ 
Ijr shortlir^ whUe o&ers, more lively and 
interesting, pause longer in the mind; and, 
though they surest ideas connected with 
themselves, continue witii them, and survive 
perhaps, the very conceptions which they 
sugwt. 1 look at a volume on my table; 
it rmds to me the friend from whom 1 re> 
ceived it,—the remembrance of him sug¬ 
gests to me the conception of his fiunily,-~«f 
an evening which I spent with them,—and 
of various subjects of our conversation. 
Yet the conception of my friend may con¬ 
tinue, mingled, indeed, with various concep¬ 
tions, as they rise successively, but still co¬ 
existing with them,—and is, perhaps, the 
very part of the complex group, that, after a 
long train of thought, during which it had 
been constantly present, suggests at last some 
new conception, that intrtmuccs a different 
train of its own, of which the conception 
of my friend no longer forms a part. 

But for this continuance and coexistence, 
of which 1 speak, I cannot but tbink that 
the regular prosecution of any design would 
be absolutely impossible. When we sit 
down to study a paiticulai subject, we must 
have a certain conception, though probably 
a dim and shadowy one, of the subject itseil. 
To study it, however, is not to have that con¬ 
ception alone, but to have successively vari¬ 
ous other conceptions, its relations to which 
we endeavour to trace. The conception of 
our particular subject, therefore, must, in the 
vefy first stage of our progress, suggest some 
other conce])tion- But this second concep¬ 
tion, if it alone were present, liaving various 
relations of its own, as well as its relation to 
the subject which suggested it, would prob¬ 
ably excite a third conception, which had no 
reference to the original subject,—and this 
third, a fourth,—and thus a whole series, all 
equally unrelated to the subject which wc 
wished to study. It would hence seem im¬ 
possible to think of the same subject even 
for a single minute. Yet we know that tiie 
fact is very different, and that we often oc¬ 
cupy whole hours in this manner, without 
any remarkable deviation from our original 
design. Innumerable conceptions, indeed, 
arise during this time, but all are more or less 
intimately related to the subject, by the con¬ 
tinued conception of which they have every 
appearance of being suj^ested; and, if it be 
allowed that the conception of a particuli 
subject both suggests trains of conception, 
and continues to exist together witir the con¬ 
ceptions which it Iras suf^ested, every thing 
for which I conten^ in the present case, is 
implied in the admission. 

What would be that selection of images of 
which poets speak, if their fancy suggested 
only a fleeting series ofdonsecutive images? 
To select, implies not the succession, but the 


eoexistenee ef o^eots of dunce; and them 
can b« no discrimiiwtion and pfeftaenoe of 
parts of a tndn of tiiou^t, if each separate 
part have whdly ceased to exiat, tviieii wto^ 
ther has arisen. ootux^tiOn of beauty 

ci^ up smne immedwte ina^ to the poetic 
mind, and kindred images aftm* images arise, 
--•notfiuli^, however, at each suggestion, 
hot spreaihng out all their mingled loveliness 
to that eye which is to choose and reject. 
Witii wlud; exquisite truth and beauty is this 
process described by one to whom the pro¬ 
cess was familiar, and who knew well to 
draw from it its l^piest results! 

" Thus at length 

endow’d with all that nature can bestow. 

The child of Fsney eft in silence bends 
O’er these mix'd treasures of his iwaRnaot breast. 
With conscious pride. From them ne resolves 
To (tame he knows not whatexceUing things. 

And win he knows not whst subtlme reward 
Of praise and wonder. By degrees the mind 
Feels her young nerves dilatethe nlastlo powers 
Latwtti for aettonMind emotions heave 
His hosom i—end with loveliest frenxy caught, 

Prom earth to heaven he rolls his daring w. 

From heaven to earth. Anon ten thousand ilMpes, 
Like spectres tionping to the wisard’s call. 

Flit smft before hi m. From the womb of earth, 
From ocean's bed they come ‘.—the eternal heavens 
Disclose their i^endouts, and the dark alryss 
Pours out her ninhi unknown. With fixed gase 
He marks the rising phantoms i-.4iow compaKn 
Theirdlflhrentfiariniu now blendstliems Rai,w divides, 
EnlatgM and extenuates by turns, 

OpnosM, ranges inJtetMtio bands, 

And Inflnttely va^ ^^lA thav now. 

Now thither, fluctuates hiy ineonstantalm. 

With eit^ess choiee pet}>lex’d. At length his plan 
fiegini to opea. Ludd order dawne; 

And as from Chaos old the Jarring seeds 
Of nature, at the voice divine repair'd 
Each to Hs place, till rosy earth uns’etl’d 
Her fiugnint bosom, and thejoyful sun 
ftirung up the blue serene > hy swift degrees 
Thus d|sentm»led, bis entire design 
Ememes. Colours mlnele, features Join. 

And lilies convergethe fainter parts retire. 

The fairer, eminent in light, advance. 

And eveiy image on ila neighpour •miles."e 

There U, theri',tt appeara, a continued co¬ 
existence Some of our associate feelinp, 
with the feelings which they suggest. And it 
is well for us that nature has made this ar- 
p^jgement. I do not speak at present of its 
iraportaw.g to our intellcctiud powers, as es¬ 
sential to all continuity of design, and to 
every wide comparison of the relations of 
things, for this'^bave already endeavoured 
to demonstrate ^ you. -I speak of the in¬ 
finite accession which it affords to our happi¬ 
ness and aflections. By this, indeed, we ac¬ 
quire the power of fixing, in a ^at degree, 
our too fugitive enjoyments, and concentrat¬ 
ing them in the objects which we love. 
■\^eii the mother caresses her infant, the 
delight which she feels is not lost in the mo¬ 
ment hi which it appears to fade. It still 
lives in the innocent and smiling form that 
inspired it, and is suggdated again, when the 
idea of that smile passes across her mind. 
An infinity dither pictures ar^ in the pro- 
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gPBss of life, iuisociated in like manner; and 
these additional associations, the feebig 
wliich her child excites, becomes proportion* 
atdy more qomple& It is not tlm same im* 
vsr^ng image, exciting the remembcanee, 
tot of one pleasure, and then of another, for 
in that case the whole delight would no^ at 
any one moment, be greater than if the two 
feelings alone coenstra; bot a thousand past 
feelinn are praent tracer, and, continuing 
wkh the sew im^es which themselvesawake, 
produce one mingled r^It of tenderness, 
which it would be imp(naible distinctly to an- 
a^se. Why is it, tiMt the idea of our home, 
a^ of our country, has such powerful do¬ 
minion over us,—the native of the most 
bftren soil, when placed amid fields of 
plenty, and beneath a sunshine of eternal- 
sfirhw, should still sigh for the rocks, 
and toe wastes, and storms which he had 

leA? 

" But where to find that happleit ipnt below. 

Who can direct, when all pretend to know t 
The fhudderlng; tenant of the ftigld aoae 
Boldly proclsimf that happieatepot his own} 

Baton the treasures of his stormy eess, 

And his long n|#lior loveliy and oises. 

The naked negro, panting at the Line, 

Boasts of his golden sands, and pahny wine. 

Basks In theglare. Or stems the tepid waves, 

And tlpnksMs gods fw the good they gave,”0 

In vain may we l^QUr to think, with 
Varro, as a consolatiofi^f^^ishment, that, 
“ wherever we go, we must still have the same 
system of natura armnAl us,”—or, with Mar¬ 
cus Brutus,-fhat, whatever else^jumbe^tom 
from the exile, “ he is still perdlKra'at leaiit 
to carry with him his own virtues.” In vain 
may We peruse the arguments with which 
Seneca quaintly attempts to show, thM: there 
can be no such thing as banishment, since 
the country of a wise mait is, whmuver there 
is gO(^,—and the existence of what is good 
fur him, depends, not on tile accident of 

S ince, but on his own wiU. Exolabis. 
Ion patria mihi interdicitur, sedjMgs. In 
miamcunque tenam venio, im J||[f||l.kdhio. 
^lUa i^-eixihunt; est. ‘ 

Patria est.'^icunqne bene m $']lludkutem, 
per quod bene es^ in homine, non in loco 
eat; In ipsws.ppt^tate est, quae sit illi for¬ 
tune. S ta^m eiro'«p«ieg^atur; n 
tus, exulat” All this reminds us of the 
Stoic, who, tortured with bocBl^ piun, and 
eiq^sing tile conuiion signs of agony, still 
gnaintained, at intervals, with ^stemstic ob¬ 
stinacy, that this was no affliction :— 

<< Pujn’i not an 111, ha uUcri—with a groan.’* 

And'if it was truly during the period of his 
dism^ residence in Ckirsica, that the philo¬ 
sopher made this vain attempt to prove the 
impossibiU^^ banishment, it is probable, 
that, lie wu thus laboriously endea¬ 
vouring to demonstmto that hia country was 


still with him, on the bturen ro^ to whidi 
he was condemned, his own C^duba or 
Home was rising on his memory, with pain¬ 
ful tenderness; and that the very arpi- 
ments, with which he strove to comfort him¬ 
self, would be read by bim, not with a groan, 
perhaps, but at least with an inward sigh. 
His poetry was, unquestionably, far Viium 
true to nature than his philosophy,—if he 
was indeed the author of those pathetic 
oems on his exile, in some verses of which, 
e speaks of the banished, as of those on 
whom the rites of burial, that separate them 
from the world, had been already performed, 
and prays the earth of Corsica to lie light on 
the ashes of the living— 

*' fttivt relcgfUis, hoc est jiun puree sepultu-t 

Vivonira euibii rit tita terra levu.’’^ 

In the instance of Seneca, indeed, whose 
relegation was not the effect of crime on his 
p^ Imt of the artifices of an adulterous em¬ 
press, the reraembiances attached to the land 
from which he was separated, may be sup¬ 
posed to have bben more powerful, because 
they were not accompanied with feelings’of 
remorse and shmoe, that might have render-, 
ed tlie very thought of return painful to the 
criminal. But, in the bosom of the criminal 
himself, there is still some lingering affec¬ 
tion, which these dreadful feelings are not 
able wholly to subdue; and he returns, at 
the risk of life itself, to the very land which 
ha4|hzewn himsii'om'her bosom, and inatked 
him with infamy. There is, perhaps, no 
human being, however torpid in vice, and 
lost to Bocird regard, who can return, after 
a long absence, to the spot of his birth, and 
look on it with indifference, and to whom 
the name of his country presents no other 
image than that of the place in which be 
dwells. 

What, then, is this irresistible power' 
which the mere soimd of home can exercise 
oyer our mind? It surely does not arise 
from the suggestion of a number of concep¬ 
tions, or other feelings, in separate sucee^ 
sion; fur no single part of this succession 
could of itself be sufficiently powerful. It 
is because home does not suggest merely a 
mul|i|il^e of feeb'ngs, but has itself become 
the name of on actui^ multitude; and though, 
in proportion as we dwell on it longer, it 
Bursts more and more additional images, 
stiu these are only added to the group which 
formerly existed, and increase tiie general 
effect; which could not be the case, if the 
suggestion of a single new idea extinguished 
all those which had preceded it It is pro¬ 
bable even, that there is no one interesting 
object, which has been of frequent occur¬ 
rence, that is precisely the same as it arises 
to our mind at different times, but tiiat it is 
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almya mo# or less complex, being combined 
with conations or other feelings that co^ 
existed vnth it when present to the mind on 
former occasions. The very circumstance 
of its being interesting, and therefore lively, 
will render it less fi^tive whenever it oc- 
airs in a timn of thought, and will thus ^ve 
** opportunity of combining itself with 
modr ideas of the train, which, though acci¬ 
dentally mingled with it at the time, may still, 
from the laWs of suegestion, femn with it, af¬ 
terwards, one compiec and inseparable whole. 

What extensive applications may be made 
of this doctrine of toe continuance of the 
suggesting feeling, in coexistence with ^ 
feelings vraich it suggests, will be seen, when 
we proceed to the consideration of various 
intellectual phenomena, and still mote) of 
our emotions in general,, particularly of those 
which regard our taste and our moral affec¬ 
tions. It is this condensation of thoughte 
and feelings, indeed, on which, in a great 
measiue, depends that intellectual and moral 
progress, of whidi it is the imblest excellence 
of our being, even in this Wk, to be suscep¬ 
tible) and wmch may be regarded a.s a pledge 
of that far nobler progression "which is to be 
our splendid destiny in the unceasing ages 
that await us, when the richest acquisitions 
of the sublimest genius, to which we have 
looked almost with the homage of adoration, 
on this mortal scene, may seem to us like 
the very rudiments of infant thowht. Even 
then, however, the truths Which we have 
been capable of attaining here, may still, by 
that condensation and diffusion of which I 
have spoken, form an element of the tran¬ 
scendent knowledge which is to comprehend 
all the relations of all the worlds in infinity, 
as we are now capable of tracing tlie relations 
of the few planets that circle our sun; and, 
by a similm difiusion, those generous affec¬ 
tions, which it has been our delight to cul¬ 
tivate in our social communiou on earth, 
may not only prepare us for a purer and 
more glorious communion, but be uiemselves 
constatuent elements of that ever-increati^ 
happiness, which, still prolonging, and still 
au^enting die joys of virtue, is to reward, 
through immortality, the suffering^ and the 
toils, and the struggles of its bdef iniMhl 
career. 


LECTUBE XL. 

REASONS FOR FREFERRIMO THE TERUSUaOES- 
TION, TO THE PHRASE ASSOCIATION OF 
IDEAS. 

The latter part of my Lecture of yester¬ 
day, Gentlemen, was emph^ed in Olustiating 
a distinction which seems to me of great 
consequence in its aj^Iications to the whole 


tfaeoiy oi.tbe mtellectual plienoBieni^ the 
distinction of tbe trains of our tiMoght Aom 
other tjwns of wfaidi we ore accustomed to 
speak, m this moA impoitant oreumstatice, 
that, in our mentm sequeitcef, the one feel¬ 
ing whieh precedes and induces another feel¬ 
ing, does not, necessatily, on that account, 
give place to, it; but mi^ eoutbue in that 
virtum sense of csombiiiatton, os ^plied to 
the phenomena of theming of whi<m I have 
often spoken, to coexist with the new feel¬ 
ing which it excites, oudastiii^ it, perln^s, 
and many other feelings to whjidi, duruig.its 
permanence, it may hoW given rise. I potht. 
ed out to you how important this cncum- 
stume in our mental constitutum is to us, in 
various ways; to oiff. inteSeetuol acquire¬ 
ments: since, without be, there could be no 
continued meditation, but only a hunyuig 
confusion of image afW images in w^er ir- 
regularity than in the wildest of oar dreams; 
and to our virtue and happiness,,, since, by 
allowing die coexistence and condensation 
of various feelings in itoe complex emotion, 
it furnishes the ,chief sOnree of the dekght of 
those moral affections whidi it is at once our 
happiness to feel, and Our virtue to obey. 

^ AIbu these remoriu on a ^tinction whieh 
It. aqtjfieors to me of. essential i m por^ce to 
make, I proceeiLto tbe consid^tiim of a 
question of importance in the 

theory of our trains of^ .thought, at least in 
the light in which these,.liaYe bqin eommon- 

'Jtsiraptiurtimco 
m 'this is, however, I must confess, 

its principal ottractitHi: and it will require 
from you a litde more attention and patim» 
than die greater number of the (tiscussions 
which have recendy engaged us. 

Before entering on tou^particular part of 
my Course, which tzemsorthe phenomena 
commonly clrilsed together under the geneml 
term auiKiation -of idm, 1 remarked tine err¬ 
or of th||^ie(ftnmg Umitetion-to our ideas, of 
*' m is common to d;^ with. 

1 ^; and, ed the #mte time 
mention&d^"Qlat;,d9^ were other reitfons af. 
terwardi to be stated, which led me to pre¬ 
fer to this pl)^e »terai more idriody indi¬ 
cative of the cer- 

tiun states or aroctions or^ mk^ ititer 
cer^n other etates or of mmd; un¬ 

willing as 1 WBStooiteiviWitWtt soras ur- 

f ^ent motives, a phrase wbtdithe universal, 
anguage of pbilosopfaen, and eVen, the po¬ 
pular language on this most popular part of 
intellectt^ philosophy, m^bt M considered 
almost as famng fiwy and fimdly establish¬ 
ed. The term which I preferred, as most 
striedy raqpresBive of the simple feet of the 
mere enteaHlence of one feeUng, and se¬ 
quence of another feeling, was tegpettion ; 
^ instead, Atm^dTora, rf inquiring mto die 
laws of associrai^ I inquire into ^ ge¬ 
neral circumsta gpe on whidt sqggetdon d»> 
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)>end8. In the course of our discussions, in-1 
deed, I have continued sometimes to avail 
myself as f(Hi must have remarked, of the 
mote toihar phrase association. But 1 have 
done tiUb onl^ in cases at which the use of 
-it appeared without danger, or at least when 
any miaconce^on that might arise from it, 
tras suScienUy obviated, by the use of the 
corresponding term suggestion, as explaining 
■and restricting its meaning. The examina¬ 
tion of the question on which we are about 
to enter will show the reason which chiefly 
led me to the prefieience of the one of these 
terms to the other; and though, as lhave 
already said, the discussion is not of a kind 
that admits of pleasing illustration, I trust 
that you are sumciendy impressed with the 
pammotBit importmice hi science of die use¬ 
ful to the agreeable, or rather, that the use¬ 
ful is itself agreeable to you, by the mere 
circumstance of its utility. 

That, when two objects have been per¬ 
ceived ^ ti^ in immediate succession, the pre¬ 
sence 01 the one will often suggest the other, 
—though this second object, or a similar ex¬ 
ternal cause, be not present,-—^it is that great 
fact of association or suggestion, which we 
must admit, whatever opinion we may form 
with respect to its nature, or whatever name 
we may give to it. But when the former of 
these two objects first i$?l^^i«s the conception 
of the latter, in the absence of this latter, and 
at a considerable interval of time after the 
first coexistence of the tu'o peroaptions, or 
their first proximity to each other, we may 
inquire whether the suggestion be die conse¬ 
quence of a law or general tendency of the 
mind, first operating at that moment of the 
suggestion itself;—or- the consequence of 
another earlier law of mind, dfrlthict from 
that of the mere perceptitm itself, but oper¬ 
ating at the dme wH^ both objects were 
originally- perceived together, whether, dur- 
^ the original perception of the two ob¬ 
jects, at the per^ long prehe'diiig the first 
suggestion of one by the otheiy diere was, 
besrae the simple perception of each, some 
other intellect^ process or operation, liy 
which a union might be supposed to be form¬ 
ed of the two couceptioda in all their futwe 
Tcciirrences,—or, simply, whether such be 
not the nab^ constitution of die mind, that 
one afiection of it succeeds another affection 
of it, tmd that the successions occur m a cer¬ 
tain order; in short, whether the laws diat 
regd^ the recurrence be laws of associa¬ 
tion, in the strictest sense of that word, as 
expressive (ff some former connecting pro- 
or merely laws of suggestion, as expres¬ 
sive eff the simple tendem^ of theming in 
the vory moment m which it is aflketed in a 
certain <00101^4 to exist immediately aftcr- 
wuds h different efike. 

At the qites^sLwbich diis dis¬ 

tinction uopies may se«i 9 £^ be a question 


onfy as to the use of a term, anit|to involve 
Ktde actW difference; or, if theWh:^ dif¬ 
ference which it involves be admittM, it may 
seem a question which it is not in our power 
to solve; since, on either supp(»ition, whe¬ 
ther the su^estions arise from some eoiher 
process of mysterious association, at the time 
of the first coexistence or proximity the 
perceptions, or from some equally myster¬ 
ious lunitation of the subsequent , spontaneous 
suggestions to a certain scries, die sugges¬ 
tions themselves must be the same, and 
must follow in the same order. 

Xt will appear, however, on a more atten¬ 
tive consideration, that distinction, far 
from being verbal merely, is, in truth, a most 
important one, and has had a powerful, and, as 
I conceive, a most injurious influenqe.pn all 
the arrangements which have been made of 
them by philosophers,—and that the disco¬ 
very of the period of the primary influence 
of me laws that regulate suggestion is not 
beyond the reach of observation,—on that 
view of the phenpena which supposes them 
to result from^endencies to suggestion of 
various kinds, such as the resemblwces, con¬ 
trasts, and contiguities, of which writers on 
this branch of intellectual physiology are ac¬ 
customed to speak. 

It is, indeed, chiefly with a view to this 
belief, that I think it necessary to enter into 
the discussion, since the assertors of a con¬ 
necting process of association, as that on 
which suggestion in every case depends, have 
been also strenuous assertors of I'arious 
forms of association itself; and have, in con¬ 
sequence of the perplexities in which this 
double belief has involved them, been led in¬ 
to those cumbrous arrangements of the in¬ 
tellectual phenomena, from the error ot 
which I am desirous of freeing you. 

I have already, in treating of the primary 
laws of suggestion, stated to you my belief, 
that, by a more refined analysis tlmn writers 
on this subject have been accustomed to 
make, tlie varieties of suggestion might all 
be found to be reducible to one general ten- 
dmicy of succession, according to the mere 
order of former proximity or coexistence; 
and I cannot but think that this reduction 
has appeared more difiicult than it truly is, 
in consequence of the unfortunate phrase 
association of ideas, —^w'bich, seeming to con¬ 
fine the tendency of suggestion to our ideas 
alone, made it impossible, in many coses, to 
discover the necessary proximity—^when the 
proximity had never really existed, with 
respect to the ideas in the train, but was 
to be found only in some emotion, or in¬ 
ternal sentiment or judgment, that was 
common to the two. 

In treating of the suggestions of resem¬ 
blance, accordingly, I \’entared to give you 
an examjde of this very nice an^vsis, in 
which similar objects were supposed to be 
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Rug^ted^ similar ol^eets* in consequence 
merely oH^e part wmch was the same in 
both, an« which excited, bv tbe influence of 
former proximity, the other parts, which 
coexisted with it, as one great whole. 

In cases of the more shadowy resemblance 
of analogy, in like manner,—as in those com- 
par^ns of objects with objects which con. 
stit^ the similes and metaphors of poetry, 
—^ongh there may never have been in the 
mind any proximity of the very ima^s com¬ 
pared, there may have been a proximity of) 
each to an emotion of some sort, which, as 
common to both, might render each cap^le 
indirectly of suraesting the other. 'Vl^en, 
for example, the whiteness of untrodden 
snow brings to our mind the innocence of an 
rmpoUuted heart,—or a fine morning of 
apdpg the cheerfid foeahness of youth,—they 
may w this only by the influence of a com- 
mon emotion excited by them. The ten- 
deucy to suggestions of analogy, wliich, in 
distinction from the tendency to suggestion 
of the grosser contiguities pf objects them¬ 
selves, or their direct ima^, I stated to be 
the great characteristic or constituent of in¬ 
ventive genius, may thus be only another 
form, or, at least, a very natural result, of 
that susceptibility of vivid emotion, which, 
even by those who have not formed the same 
theory of genius, is usually conceived to be 
characteristic of the poetic temperament. 
The livelier the emotion may be, the longer 
must it continue to coexist with objects, and 
the quicker and surer, therefore, piust it be 
to recal such objects as have at any time co¬ 
existed with it. There may, therefore, 
when there is no proximate association of 
ideas, be a proximity as retd in the mixed 
suggestions of ideas and emotions. 

m contrast, 1 might perhaps say, in like 
manner, that suggestion takes place, not in¬ 
deed by the union of causation with resem¬ 
blance, as Mr. Hume strangely supposed, 
but by resemblance alone, and therefore, ac¬ 
cording to the view now given, by proximity, 
—a resemblance, however, not in tlie con- 
trastod object itself, but in some emotion, 
or other secondary feeling, to which that 
contrasted object gives rise. AU objei^s 
that are strikingly contrasted must agree, at 
least, in this one respect, that they are very 
strange of their kind. When we see any 
one, for example, with a single feature 
his face of veiy unusual dimensions, as a ve¬ 
ry large nose, the feeling that rises in our 
mind almost immediately after gazing on it, 
is the reflection how very sin^^ a nose 
this is. This reflection is itself a cevtaia 
state of the mind, which, if produced m any 
way, may afterwt^ excite, as in the ordi¬ 
nary cases of suggestion, the accompanying 
conception of the object which first produc¬ 
ed it V^en we happen afterwards to see 
an individual with a nose as remarkably 


short, the very same roflection will as in- 
stantly arise; and tida aameneaa.of the proxt- 
mate feeling may be sufficient, by mere 
proximity, to iw^q, cm the perception of 
one of me obje^ the ocme^tion of the 
contrasted object—that is contrasted in 
form, indeed, but still similar in the senti¬ 
ment which it excites. In tile case of every 
other relatioii, too, it may be saitL in like 
manner, that the relative suggests its cone- 
lative;.because, whatever b« the circum¬ 
stance of agreement in udiich the relation 
consists, this dreumstipce is common to 
both, and may form a.connecting link of 
mere proximity, as in any other case of re- 
sembfonce, when the common (nrcumstaace 
is suggest^ by either of the two. . 

That some such fine and minute proximi¬ 
ty as this, may be detected in eve^ case of 
suggestion, seems to me in thq highest de* 
gree probable at least. But still, as the pro¬ 
cess by which I evolve it, is a very subtile 
one, and there i% therefore, ftom its subtil- 
ty, a greater possibility of its being falkcious; 
—[(s the suggestions of contrast and analogy 
seem, in tiie retrpspeqta of our conscious¬ 
ness, equally immediate as those of proximi¬ 
ty itself,—and as, whether the feeli^ have 
been at any time truly proximate at not, the 
great mysteiy of the suggestion itself remains 
the same,—1 throngsafer, in our illustra¬ 
tion of them, to consideat them as distinct 
tribes. 

In my own view of suggestion, however, 
in which I regard all our associate feelings as 
admitting of a possible reduction to a fine 
^ecies of moximity, I do not consider any 
influence distinct mom that of the mere ex¬ 
istence of the ot%i]ial feelhigs tliemselves, 
in theur iitg^ of pjr^mity', to be indicated 
by our conmousness^ or at all necessary to 
tbe subsequent suggestions; but, as the as- 
sertors of this necessity, with wbom 1 con¬ 
tend, are all jq^ertors of disthtet emeeies of 
BuggestioBsj . my argument with them will 
proceedtOn,their own principles, and take fur 
granted, tbrik. there are au^estions of resem¬ 
blance, con^nst, &e. which are not B][>ecifi- 
cally the same as tboae of mere proximity. 
You will lemembgi^ then, that my argiunent 
is a relative argument, and view it always in 
the relation which it is meant; to bear to the 
opinions of others rather than my own. . 

Proceeding, accorcfingly, on the general 
bdief of distinct tribes suggestions, in oks 
inquiry into the evidence which the ^no- 
mena afford of a previous influence oi asso¬ 
ciation, let ns take for an example, then, a 
case of contrast, in which the perception or 
ebneeption of one oliject si^gests immedi¬ 
ately the crmceptkm of some other object, 
of which the qualities are 3%diBsiB#K'; as to 
be absolutely oiipoeite.jto those qu^ies 
which we are j^eiving w conceiving at the 
moment w 4 
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The first sight of a person, of stature re- l^ws, which require no prior u^'on of that 
markel^y beyond the conimon size, is suffi- wiuch suggests with that which is%g^«ted, 
cient, li many cases, to tsing instantly be- the particular case which wn wn couBuierit^ 
f(m ua,in conception, tl^om(^someone, is easily referable, being one of the voy 
with whom we r^rlnqrjil to be acquamt- cases comprehended in the gewahzation. 
ed, of stature as reinarki^ low. In conse- The sqiht of a giguitie strw^ btfa^ be- 
quence ;of what law of mind does this sug- fore us the image of out dinunutive mend; 
gestion take place ? because such is the nature of the mind, 

If w« My merdy that such ia the nature —in whatever mannor the primary ideai .^ay 
of the ilitmd that it is not aSented by exter- have been induced, and though there vca^ 
1^ objects alone, but that the state or affec- never b&ve been any coexistence or immedi- 
tion of mind which weoallaconnption or ate succession of wem before,—oppoutes, 
idea of an object, in whatevor manner excit- by the very drcumstance of their oppositbn, 
ed, nuyjgive immediate rise to other ideas, of suggest opposites. It is as mudi a law or 
whi<m no external cause at the moment ex- mind that one perception or conception shall 

i efore ; that one idea, however, does introduce, as it were spon^eously the con- 

ilg^ indiffeiendy any other ide^ but ception of some simSar object,—or of one so 
as have some pecdliar reladon to dissimilar as to be contrasted it,—or of 

; oat there is a considet^le variety one which fimnerly succeeded it,—or of one 
ch lelatinns, resemblance,^ contiguiQr, in some other way related to it,—and that it 
the)fs; and that of this variety of rela- shall mtroduce such relative conceptions alone 
accoi^ng to which ideas may spon- asitisa law ofmindthattheinfluenceof light 
usly surest each other, eimtrast is on the retina, and thus indirectly on the sen- 
—wn dmer an accurate statement of sorium, shall be followed by the sensation of 
icts, and of the whole iaets; and what- vision and not ofsound; and, however mys- 
^s beyond tins, to some earlier mys- terious and inexplicable the one process may 
a process of union,-^ven though it be, it is not more inexplicable thrm the other. 
/ coma, by a skilful effort of ingenuity, be re- It is as little necessary to the suggestion that 
ronciled with die phenomena,—must still be there should be any prior union or associa- 
a supposition only; for, if we trust the evi- tion of ideas, as, to vision, that there should 
dence of our coBsciowc^T , wluch affords be any mysterious connexion of the organ 
the only evidence, we knowledge of with 1^4 at some period prior to that in 

any intermediate process that can have the wbidi light itself first acted on the organ, 
name of association, but simply of the origi- and the visual sensation was its consequence, 
nal perceptions, and the subsequent sugges- As soon as the presence of the rays of light 
tion. Of this the slightest retrospect will at the retina has produced a certain affection 
convince any one. It is to our conscious^ of tlie sensorium, in that very moment the 
ness, then, at the time of the perc^tion and mind begins to exist in the state which con- 
the time ofthe suggMtion that we must look, stitutes me sensation of colouras soon as 
Now, all of which we are conscious at the a certain perception or conception has arisen, 
time of perteptidn in%ht be predsely tlie the mind begins to exist in the state which 
same, though there were no memory what- constitutes what is said to be some asso- 
ever after perception ceases, or though, in date conception. Any prior connexion or 
remembrance, tneie w^e no such or&r of BSsociation is as little necessary in the one 
suggestions afterwards, as is suppos^ to jus- of these cases as in the other. All that is 
tify the supposition of some pra-enstii^ as- prior, is not any process connecting light 
sociation, but, on the contra^, the utmost with the organ, or the conception of a giant 
irregularity and confusion. Our conscious-' with the conception of a dwarf, but only cer- 
ness during perception, is thiu fitr from in- tain oi^nal susct^ibilities of the mind by 
dioating any process of association; and all which it is formed, to have in the one case 
ofwhiih we are conscious at the time of the some one of the sensations of vision when 
auggestitm itselfr is the mere succession of light is at the retiha,—in the other case to 
one feeling to another, not certainly of any have, in certain circumstances, the concep- 
prior process on which this suggestion has tion of a dwarf as immediately consecutive 
depended. The laws (ff sugmstion, then, as to that of a giant. 

0]^ed to what may be ewed association, In tracing, amirdingly, each separate sug- 
—01^ in otiier words, the circumstances gestion in the trains of our tiionght to tlie 
wlueh semn to regulate the spontaneous sue- nature of ^e minch its original eiier^ or 
eeaskms of our ideas, witiunit reference to susceptibilities, as operating at the tune of 
any frmer hitellectual process, except the the suggestion, and to the tews which tiien 
simple primary petceji^ns from yidiiqh all regulate its affections, we find a place for (he 
our eoiBEemnajM conceptions are derived, instance of contrast which we are conaider- 
—finns aHgititiw jhitory, ^ng a perfect ing, and see how, when one external obrject 
^enliaMMa; pf ,&e knownjTSts, without a alone is present, a giant may suggest a dwarf, 
singje ciretnutanee dgaug^ To these oradwma^t. The laws of mind, like 
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in «ne ar other of these waya, as 
rm^ily as olter we have perceived it a thott- 
.aim tuiuS ; tAongh it aumy wouldbeaverv 
irtvange me of a very common term to speak 
of any puhviotis^ aaaocktion in this case, and 
to jay, tliat ohjects were associated before 
sd^mdstenee, as they must have been, 
Srm BUggration had denuded on any 
oradm w process of any kind. 

1 need not repeat, that my aigwnent, in 
diacnssion, proceeds on that universal 
ef philosophers, in which our sug- 
•re considered as of various classes, 
id not ion dut mote subtile analysis, by 
which 1 have endeavoured to show, that 
there m^ possibly be only a finer species of 
proximity in aU,-^though, in this case, too, 
It is equwy evident, that the proi^s of as¬ 
sociation, if it were gratuitously supposed as 
Bometfaing di&rent from the origins feelings 
themselves, would be at once equally hrao- 
tbetiosd and equally inefficamous for explain¬ 
ing the subsequent suggestions. That an 
object seen for the first time does suggest 
many relative conceptions, no one surely 
will deny; and this single consideration, 1 
Rannot but think,—if the distinction univer¬ 
sally madci of various principles of sugges¬ 
tion, be admitted,—should, of itself, have led 
tojnster notions of our traiig'-j;? fought. 
It aiqiears to me, indeed, as I lltiw%iud on 
that view of our sug^esticms, to be absolute¬ 
ly deeinve of the question; smce, whatevm: 
raitdit be supposed in other cases, in this 
ease, at least, there cmuiot have been any 
previous connexicui of that which suggests 
with that which is suggested. It proves 
that the tendency of the min^ in suggestion, 
is not to exist snocessively in states which 
have been previously associated, but simply 
to exist in successive states, which have to 
each other certm relations, pennanmt or ac¬ 
cidental,—those relations which, in former 
lectures, were considered by us as reducible 
to certain primary laws of suggestion. 

I am aware that this long argoment on a 
mngle point, and that, in itself, not a very in¬ 
teresting one, must have append to you 
rather a heavy tax upon your patience^ IBut, 
though it is a point not very interesting in 
itself, or in the sort of discussion and iUus- 
txation which it admits, it is one which is 
very interesting in the applications that may 
be made of it; paiticuWly as a clear view 
of the distinction which I wish to impress 
on your minds, will free ma from much mis- 
cooeeptran, which hu citouded the language 
and opinions of ptulospphers on this sub¬ 
ject am will prepare you, I flatter myself, 
for adipitting, move remV> that simple ar- 
tai^punent of the intellectual phenomena, 
whm 1 have ventured to sulmiit to you. 

In sonuf^lfiacmer severe diHnuAns like the 
present, I ondeswouied tomTMaxA for you 
some little eonaoktkm, frodf very forti¬ 


tude of attention which the discussion re*l 
quired,—pointing out to ^ou the advant^ 
of questions cd mis kin^ m training the mind 
to ^ose habits of serioos thought and pb 
tientinvestig^on, whid, considered in their 
primary relation to the intellectual eharscter, 
are of infinitely greater importance than die 
instruction which the question itself may Il¬ 
ford. “ Generosos onimos labor nu^t" 
In the discipline of reason, as in the training 
of the athlete, it is not for a single victory, 
which it inay give to the youthful champion, 
tb^ the combat is to be valued, but for that 
knitting of the joints, and hardening of the 
muscles,—^that quickness of eyes and col¬ 
lectedness of effort, which it is forming for 
the struggles of more illustrious^lds. 

That the perception of a giaiC whidh ne¬ 
ver before hod coexisted with the idea of a 
dwarf, should yet be sufficient, without some 
prior association, to induce that idea, may 
seem very wonderful; but wonderful as it is, 
it is really not more mysterious, than if the 
two ideas had coexisted, or succeeded each 
other, innumerable times. The great mys¬ 
tery is in the simple fact of the recurrence 
or spontaneous rise of any idea, without tlie 
recurrence of the external cause which pro¬ 
duced it, and when that external cause has 
ceased, perhaps, to have an existence. This 
fact, however, we must admit, whatever be 
our theory; and it is all which is necessiury 
to the one theory: while the other, by sup¬ 
posing, or vilely implying some actual im- 
lon or association, prior to the suggestion, 
introduces a new mystery, and, in conse- 
uence of the very mystery, which it intro- 
uces, renders the phenomena which it pro¬ 
fesses to explain, still more difficult to be 
conceived; since the association, which it 
supposes to be necessary to the suggestion, 
must, on that supposition, in many cases, be 
the effect of that very suggestion to which it 
is supposed to give rise. 

You will now then, I hope, perceive,—or, 

I flatter myself, may already have perceived, 
without the necessity of so much repetition 
of the argument,—the reasons which led me 
to prefer the term suggestion to association, 
as 8 more accurate general term for all the 
spontaneous successions of our thought; 
since, by making the suggestion itself to de¬ 
pend on an association or combination of 
ideas prior to it, we should not merely have 
assumed the reality of process, of which We 
have no consciousness whatever, but should 
have excluded, by the impossibility of such 
previous combination, many of the most im-. 
portant dosses of suggestions,—every siw- 
gestion that arises from the relations of o^ 
jects which we perceive for the first time, 
and, indeed, every suggestion that does not 
bdong, in the strictest sense, to Mr. Hume's 
su^e dasB of cont^u^ m time. 

Tiutt our suggestions do not follow each 
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other 1 q .isely and confusedly, is no proof cS 
prior associatknis of mind, but merety of the 
genend constitutional tendency of rile mind, 
to exist, saecessively, in states riwt have 
certi^ rolatkms to eaOh other. T^ro is 
nctf hing in the nature of oiur original percep¬ 
tions, which could enable us to infer this re- 
g^rity end limitation of our subsequent 
t 4 bs thought We learn these from ex¬ 
perience alone; and experi^oe does not 
teadi ns, that there is any* such intervening 
mooess of mysterious union, as is cupposed, 
but only, that when the mind has been af¬ 
fected in a certain maimer, so as to have one 


It is the use this unfortunate phrase, 
indeed, rather riiaii ci the riaifder tann sug- 
gestion, whkdi appears to me to have 
our intdleetoal systems with the names of so 
many superfluous powsm. Ihe supposed 
necessity, in our trains of thought) i^aome 
previous association, of coniw rendered it 
necessary that the conceptions ascribed to 
this cause riimild be swh as before existed 
in a similar foim, since, wtthout tins 
vious'eristeace, they could not be siqiposed 
to admit of previous ecomemon, amlvriiere- 
fore, when suggestions were very difEw- 
ent, so as to have me semblaitee aliroet ofa 


perception or conception, it is, successively, new creation, it became necessaiy to invent 
and of itself, afiected in certun other man- some new power dutinct from tnat of assor 
ners, so asj^^ve other relative conceptions, ciation, to which they iu%ht be ascribed. 
If the association of idrats be understood to What was in trath' 'a mere simple sugges* 
mean nothing more than this succession cf tion, flowing from tiie same laws with other 
ideas ming without an external cause, and suggestions, became in this manner eonte- 
involving no prior union of the ideas suggest- th^ m(«e, and Was ranked as a product of 
iiig and suggested,—nor, in short, any influ- fumy, or inuuh<*^tionr^othing being so e^ 
ence previous to that which operates at the m the invention of a new luime. _ A timiliw 
moment of the sugnesti^ itself, riiough it illuuon gave rise to the supposition ofva- 
would certsinlv, with this limited meaning, rious other intellectosl powers,—or, at least) 
(which ex^udes what is commonly meant favoured gteatly the etimission of such 
by the teriti association,) be a very awkward powws, by rite (hffieulty of accounting for 
phrase,—still, if it were always understood suggestions whieh could not have arisen from 
in this limited sense alone, it might be used previous associations j and rnie simple power 
with safety. But, in this sense,—^the only or suoeptibilit?y^rij|| mind was thus meta- 
sense in which it can be used without error, morph<»ed inti^Rlmui powers, all distinct 
—it must always be remembered, the from esriioriieir,anddist^t from that poww 
association of ideas denotes as much the sue- of whidhtfa^ wem onfy modifications, 
cessions of ideas of objects which never have The chief droumstanee which prohabiy 

existed together before, as the successions of led to the belief of some actual union or as. 
ideas of objects which have been perceived sociation of ideas, previous to su^^estion, I 
together,—that there are not two sepmate conceive to have been the peculiar impor- 
mental processes, therefore, following per- tance of that order of auggeations, of Woidt 
ception, and necessary to the succession,— proximity, and therefore former coexistence) 
one by which ideas ate primarily aasociated, or immediate succession of the direct ob- 
and another by which they are subsequent^ jects of ihotwht, aro the distinguishing char- 
suggested,—but that the association is, in actmistic. If there had been no such order 
truth, only another word for the fact of the of suggestioiis as this, but conception had 
suggestion itself. All this, however, being followed ctmceptkm merely accordi^ to the 
adinitted, it may perhaps be said,—^what ad- other relations, sudi as those of anedogy or 
vantage is to be gained from the use of a contrast, yn neiter riiould have thought <xf 
aimpler term, or even from the more ac- any aasoeiStion, or other prior mfluence, dkr 
curate distinction which such a term denotes ? tinct from rite Sm^gestion itself. But^ when 
The principal advantage that is to be de- objects perceived together, or in immediate 
rived from it, is the great simplification succession, arise again together, or in imme- 
which it allows of the phenomena, by riie re- diate succea^n, aa if lii&ed by some invi- 
moval of much of that mystery which a more Bible bonds, it is a very natural illusion that 
compb'eated theory had made to bang over the suggestion Hself should seem to depend 
some of the processes of thought. When on a myetorious union of this kind. The il- 
suggestion was supposed to depend on former lusion is greatly stretagriiened Irr the circum- 
associations of ide^ and when, in many cases, stance, mat it is to the relation of direct 
it must have been felt to be difficult, or rather proximity of olgects we have recourse, ,m all 
impomible, to discoverany co-existence orim. those processes of thought, which have'corn- 
mediate succession of the primary percep- monly been termed recollections, or. ychm- 
.tions, by which such association could be tary reminiscences. We think of bU the vs- 
supposed to be formed, it could scarcely fitil rie^ of events that happened at the time at 
to itenpen, 08, indeed, truly took place, that which we know, that Ipe same evi^ now 
many cumbrous distinctions, end still more forgotten by us, Aeurred, and we pursue this 
cumbrous hypotheses, would be formed, to whole series thnmgh ks details^ as if expect- 
account for the apparent anomalies. ing to disoo^r tie rimt moy give into 
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our hand tih^ furtive feelii^ which we wish 
to detect. 'The suggestion which we desire, 
does probably at length occur, in consequence 
of duB pro^B; and wc are hence very na* 
turally accuMomed to look back to a period 
preceding suggestion as to the real source 
of the Bug^tion itself. 

It must^ remembered, too, that although 
the mind were truly susceptible of the influ¬ 
ence in its tiwns of thought, of various rela. 
ticms of a different kind, as well as those of 
contiguity, even these suggeerions, 
orinn^y different, would seem, at 
reducible to this one paramount order; 
cause, aftear the first suggestion which might 
have arisen from mere analogy or contrast, a 
real contiguity, in point of tune, would be 
fmrmed of the suggestidg and suggested con¬ 
ception, which had become proximate in suc¬ 
cession; and the same suggestion, thcre^ 
fore, when it recurred, might seem to have 
arisen as much from this contiguity, in a pri¬ 
or train of thought, as from the contrast or 
analogy, which of themselves might have been 
suflicient to produce it, without any such 
proximity of the direct images themselves. 

In all these ways, it is very easy to per¬ 
ceive how, in considanng every simple sug¬ 
gestion, our thought should be ecmtinually 
turned to the past, anih^|k*:^uggestion itself, 
therefore, be conveiteoilfro'hssociation; the 
exceptions being forgotten, or receiving a 
different name, that we might satisfy our¬ 
selves with a general law, though exceptions, 
so important and so innumerable, might 
themselves have served for a proof that the 
general law was inaccurate. 

After these remalhs, then, 1 trust that 
you will not merely have seen the reasons 
wluch led me to pmer to the use of the am¬ 
biguous phrase assoctafum, the substitution 
of the simpler term suggtttion, but that you 
will be disposed also to admit the justness 
of that distinction on which the substitution 
was founded. The importance of the dis¬ 
tinction, however, you w 31 perceive more 
fully, in the applications that are afterwards 
made of it, in reduciiw, under simple sugges¬ 
tion, phenomeiu ascrirad by philosopliers to 
maw different intellectual powers. 

To this 1 shall proceed in my next Lecture. 


LECTURE XLI. 

MtDOCnOM OF CERT AIM SITPPOSEO FACULTIES 
SIMFLE BtrOOKSTIOM,— ^I. CONCEFTION, 
, KZMoar. 

Gtmfii ajffSK, my last Lecture was em¬ 
ployed fa ^insidenjtg the nature of that ten- 
demqrc^ lito .ialnd, by wh^ it etists, suc¬ 
cessively ia die states constitute the 

variety of our eooceptioy , in our trains of 


thought; my object being to ascertain whe- 
tiier this tendency depend on any previous 
intellectuai process, consritutu^ what has 
been termed a union or association of ideas, 
or, simply on the relations of the concqitions 
themselves, at the moment of suggestion, 
without any previous union or association 
whatever, of the idea or otlier feeh^ w^h 
suggests, with the idea or other feeling wnish 
is suggested. 1 expluned to you the rea¬ 
sons which seem*to lead us, in every case, 
in which conception follows conception, in 
trains that have a sort of wild regularity, to 
look back to the past, for some mysterious 
associations of our ideas, by which this re¬ 
gular confusion of their successions may be 
explained; though, in the phenomena them¬ 
selves, there is no evidence of any such as¬ 
sociation, or earlier -connecting process of 
any kind, all of which we are conscious be¬ 
ing merely the ori^nal perception and the 
subsequent suggestion. 

It is, in a great measure, I remarked, in 
consequence of obscure notions, entertained 
with respect to this supposed association of 
ideas, as something prior and nj^cssary to 
the actual operation of the simple principle 
of spontaneous suggestion, that the pheno¬ 
mena of this simple principle of the mind 
have been referred to various intellectual 
powers, from the impossibility of finding, in 
many coses, any source of prior association, 
and the consequent necessity of inventing 
some new power for the production of phe¬ 
nomena, which seemed not to be reducible 
to suggestion, or to differ firom its common 
forms, merely because we had encumbered 
the simple process of suggestion with unne- 
cessafy and false conditions. 

My next object, then, will be to show, 
how truly that variety of powers, thus un¬ 
necessarily, and, therefore, unphilusophicoily 
devised, are reducible to the princijdc ot 
simple suggestion ; or, at least, to this sim¬ 
ple principle, in combination with some of 
those other principles, which I pointed out, 
as parts of our mental constitution, in my 
arrangement of the phenomena of the mind. 

It will be of advantage, however, previous¬ 
ly, to take a slight retrospect of ^e princi¬ 
pal points which may be considered as es¬ 
tablished, with respect to simple suggestion; 
that we may see more clearly what it is, from 
which the other supposed powers are said to 
be different. 

In the first place, we can have no doubt 
of the general fact of suggestion, that con¬ 
ception follows conception, in our trains of 
thought, without any recurrence of the ex- 
tenial objects, whitii, as perceived, original¬ 
ly gave occasion to them. 

As little can we doubt that tiiese foncep- 
tions, as internal states of the mind, inde¬ 
pendent of any immediate influence of exter¬ 
nal things, do not follow each other loosely, 
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but according^ to a certaiii general relation, | thu definition, the percqf^tion oS one object 
or number of relaticmi^ which eonstitate what ma^ excite the notion of some abaent olijeet, 

X have termed the primary laws of sugges- 'a un^uesdotudily mm. But this is idle mxf 
tion, and which exercise meir influence va> fimction which is meant by the Jwwer of sug. 
riously, in different persons, and at different gestion its^, when stripped of the iilosion 
Umes, fording to circumstances, which, as as to prior association j and ff the concept 
modifying the former, I have denominated don be separated from the su^^stion, ao- 
s^ndary laws of suggestion. thing will remun to constitute the power of 

w the third place, we have seen that they suggestion, which is only another name for 
do not follow each other merely, the sug- the same power. I enter, for example, m 
gesdng idea giving immediate place to the apartment in my friend's house during lus 
suggested; but that various conceptions, long absence from home; I see his flute, or 
which arise at different moments, may coex- the woi^ of some favourite author lying on 
ist, and form one compound feeling, in the his table. The mere sight of either of mese 
same manner as various perceptions, that awtdces instantly my conception of my friend, 
arise together, or at different moments, may though, at the moment, he might have been 
coeust, and form one compound feeling of absent femn my thou^t. i see him again 
anotherspecies,—all that complexity of forms present. If I look at ihe volume, I almost 
and colours, for example, which gives a think that 1 hear him arguing strenuously 
Mdiole world of wonders at once to our vi< for the merits of his fevourite. as in those 


sion, or those choral sounds which flow min¬ 
gled from innumerable vibrations that exist 
together, without confusion, in the small o- 
perture of the ear, and in a single moment 
fill the soul with a thousand harmonies, as if, 
in the perception of so many coexisting 
sounds, it had a separate sense for every se- 
' parate voice, and could exist, with a strange 
diffusive consciousness, in a simultaneous va¬ 
riety of states. 

Las^, we have seen that no previous as¬ 
sociation, or former connecting process, of 
any kind, is necessary for suggestion,—thai 
we have no consciousness of any intermedi 
ate process between the primary perception 
and the subsequent suggestion, and that we 
are not merely without the slightest con¬ 
sciousness of a process, which is thus gra¬ 
tuitously supposed, but that there are* innu¬ 
merable phenomena which it is not very easy 
to reconcile with the supposition, on any 
view of it, and which certainly, at least, can¬ 
not be reconciled with it, on that view of 
the primary laws of suggestion, which thi 
assertors of a distinct specific Faculty of As¬ 
sociation have been accustomed to take. 

Let us now, then, apply the knowledge 
which we have thus acquired, and proceec 
to consider some of those forms of sugges¬ 
tion, which have been ranked as distinct in 
tellectual powers. 

That, which its greater simplicity leads me 
to consider first, is what has been termed by 

1 >hilosophers the Power of Omception, which 
los been defined, the power that enables us 
to form a notion of an absent object of per¬ 
ception, or of some previous feeling of the 
mind. The definition of the supposed 
power is sufficiently intelligible; but is there 
reason to add the power thus defined, to our 
other mental functions, as a distinct and pe¬ 
culiar fimultv ? 

That we nave a certmn mental power o: 
Eus'.*eptibility by which, in accordance witi 


evenings of social contention when we have 
brought poets and phtknophera to war 
against poets and philosophers. If I feok at 
Ihe flute, I feci instantly a similar illusion. 

I hear him again animating it with his very 
touch,—brrathing into it what might almost, 
without a metapror, be siud to be the breath 
of life,—and giving it not utterance merely 
but eloquence. In cases of simple sug¬ 
gestion, it is saJ^libiiccessive mentm states 
which constitute the notiwis of friend 
himself, of the arguments which 1 again seem 
to hear and cdml^, of the melodies that si. 
lendy enchant me,—are conceptions indi¬ 
cating, therefore, a power of the mind from 
which they arise, that, in reference to the 
effects pr^ueed by it, may be called the 
power of conception. But if they arise from 
a peculiar power of conception,—and if there 
be a power ofaiiaociatiini or su^stion which 
is also concerned, how are these powers to 
be distinfuished, and what of the pro - 
cess is it which we owe to this latter power ? 
If there were no suggesdoa of my Mend, it 
is very evijjent that there could be no con¬ 
ception of my Mend; and if there were no 
concepUon of him, it would be absurd to 
speak of a si^estion in whi<h notlung was 
suggested. Whether we use the term sug¬ 
gestion or association in this case is of no 
consequence. Nothing more can be ac¬ 
curately meant by either term, in reference 
to die example whidi I have used, than the 
tendency of hqt mind, after existing in the 
state which constitutes the perception of the 
flute or volume, said of the room in which 
I observ'e it, to eidst immediately afterwards 
in that different state which consdtutes the 
conception of my Mend. The laws of sug- 
gesdon or association are merely the genet^ 
circumstances according to which concep¬ 
tions or cert^ nther fralings arise. There 
is not, in any cw of suggestion, both a sug¬ 
gestion and a cowption, more dian there is, 
in any cose of won, both n vision and a 
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wHt Wbat'one glwce ir to the capacity 
of vieion oa 6 inception u tQ the capacity of 
euggeadon. We tnay gee innumemble ob> 
jectain succofnion; we may conceive inau> 
meeable obje^a in succeasion. . But we see 
them beciHue.''we are susceptible of vision; 
we conceive them because we bave that 
ioaceptibility of spontaneous suggestion by 
which eoncei^ons arise after each other in 
r^uhutrain^ 

This dunlicBtion of a sbgle power, to ac> 
count for the production of a singie state of 
mmd* ^peaib to me a very striking example 
(d' the influence of that misconeeption with 
respect to aesomtioiU which 1 occupied so 
tnuoh of your time in attempdng to dissi- 
If association sod suggestion had 

en considered as esictly synonymous, im¬ 
plying merely the succession of one state of 
Umd to anower state of mind, without any 
mysterious process of union of the two feel¬ 
ings prior to the sugl^tion, the attention of 
inquirers would, m ms just and simple view, 
have been fi»d on the single moment of the 
suggestion itself;—and I cannot thidk that 
any philosopher would, in this case, have 
contended for two powers, as operating to¬ 
gether at the very same moment, in tile pro¬ 
duction of the very same conception; but 
that one capacity wouliCj^tevheen regarded 
as sufficient for this one simple effect, whe¬ 
ther it were termed, with more immediate re¬ 
ference to the secondary feeling that is the 
effect, the power of conception, or, with more 
immediate reference to the primary feeling 
which precedes it os its. cause, the power of 
suggestion or assodatioh. It is ve^ differ¬ 
ent, however, when the conception^thc one 
simple effect produced—is m^e to depmid 
not merely on the tendency of the mind to 
exist in that state at the p^kndar moment 
at which the conoeption arises, but on some 
process of association, which may have 
erated at a considerable interval before; ror 
in that case the process of assodi^jon, whiiffi 
is supposed to have taken place at one jpt^ 
riod, must Itseff imply one, power or function 
of the mind, and me actuid suggestion, or 
rise of the conception, at an mterval after¬ 
wards, some different power or function. 

With respect to the supposed intellectual 
power of conception, then, as distinct from 
the intellectual power of association or sug¬ 
gestion, we may very safely conclude, that 
the belief of this is founded merely on a mis¬ 
take as to tlie nature of association;—that 
the pjoyer of suggestion cmd the power of 
ooneeption are tlm same, both being only that 
partici^ .s tiiieeptihility of the mind from 
which, uSvihertiuu ciicumstauces, conceptions 
arise,-**^ St' least, t^’ if the power of con¬ 
ception difl^ ixm fhe mow general power 
of suggestkm#dt tfrBbaS fro^it only as a part 
differs from the whoK-i-V ™ power of tak¬ 
ing a single step differs the power of 


traversing a whole field,—the power of draw- 
W a single breath from the general^ power 
01 respiration,—the moral susceptibihty ^ 
which we are capable of forming one chart- 
table purpose from that almost divine uni¬ 
versality of benevolence, in a whole virtuous 
life, to which every moment is either some 
exertion for good or some wish for gc^, 
which comprehends within its sphere of ac¬ 
tion, that has no limits but physical impossi¬ 
bility, every being whom it can instruct or 
amend, or relieve or gladden, and, in its 
sphere of generous desire, all that is beyond 
the limits of its power of benefiting. 

The next supposed intellectual power to 
which I would call your attention, is the 
power of memory. 

In Seating of dur suggestions, and conse¬ 
quently, as you have seen, of our conceptions, 
which are only parts of the suggested series, 
I have, at the same time, treated of our re¬ 
membrances, or, ai^leost, of the more im^Kir- 
tant part of our remembrances, because our 
remembrances are nothing more than con¬ 
ceptions united with the notion of a certain 
relation of time. Tliey are conceptions of 
the past, felt as conceptions of the past,— 
that is to say, felt as having a certain relation 
of antecedence to our present fueling. The 
remembrance is not a simple but a complex 
state of mind; and all which is necessary to 
reduce a remembrance to a mere conception, 
is to separate from it a part of the complexi¬ 
ty,—that part of it which constitutes the no¬ 
tion of a certain relation of antecedence. We 
are conscious of oiur present feeling whatever 
it may be; for this is, in truth, only another 
name for our consciousness itself. The mo¬ 
ment of present time, at which we are thus 
conscious, is a bright point, ever moving, and 
yet, as it were, ever fixed, which divides the 
darkness of the future from the twilight of 
the past. It is, in short, what Cowley 
terms the whole of human life,— 

"A weak UthmuOi that doth proudly rise 

Vp betwixt two eternities."* 

The present moment, then, though ever fleet¬ 
ing, is to us, as it were, a fixed point; and 
it 18 a point which guides us in the most im¬ 
portant of our measurements, in our retro¬ 
spects of the pas^ and oiu: hopes of the 
future. The particular feeling of any mo¬ 
ment before the present^ as it rises again in 
our mind, Vvould be a simple conception, if 
we did not think of it, either immediately or 
indirectly, in relation to some other feeling 
earlier or later. It becomes a remembrance 
when we combine with it this feeling of re¬ 
lation—the relation which constitutes our no- 


« Cowley’s Ode oa Lilie end Verne, Stana I. veiecs 
10, 11, slightly altered. 

■' Vatn weak-built leUtmas, that dost proudly rise 
Up betwixt two eternities."—Orig. 
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tion of <3me ; for timei as &r as we are croa> idations; wiA theae two powers no 
ble of understanding it^ or rather of feeung ^ odier is reqaiutOr^no power d! iaehwry dai^ 
itt is noting more man the varietieB of this tinct from the eoiicratioa and rdation which 
felt relation, which, in reference to one of the that complek term ^otea. 
subjects of the relation, we (hstinguish by 'When 1 say that time, aa frr aa^ we am 
die word b^ore ,—^iii reference to the other, capable of imderstanding it, h lurthhig mom 
by the word qfier. It is a relation, I may thm a certain fdt relation of certain concep* 
tmmrh, which we feel nearly in the same dons of our own mind, 1 am eufficienup 
nftmer as we feel the relation which bodies aware pf the necessifyof this qmdifymg clause 
bear to eedi other, as coensting in space, with respect to the limits of our understand' 
We say of a house, that it is two miles from ing, and pf the truth of the very stnkmg ie<i> 
a particular village, half a mile from the river, mark of St. Austin on this chost ob8cure_8ab4 
a mile from the bridge, with a feeling of re- ject, diat he knew well uhat dmewas till ha 
lation very similar to that with which we say was asked idmnt H, and that thesi he Imew no* 
of one event, that it occurred a month ago,— thing of it Quid ago est ten^Ua ? Quia 

of another event, that it occurred in the me- hoc racile explieumt? Si nemo a me querati 
moiable year of our first going to school,—of seio. Si qvafrmti explicsre vehm, nesciO.*' 
another, that it happened in our infancy. It is trufyone of those subjects wbicln 
There is some point to which, in estimating instead of growiim dearm’ as we gaze upcm 
distance of space, we refer the objects which it, grows more obacure beneath our very 
we measure, as there is a point of time in gaze. All of which we can be said to b« 
the present moment, or in some event which eonsdous, is certainly the present moment 
we have before learned to consider thus re- done. But of that complex state Of mind 
larively, to which, directly or indirectly, we which forms to us the present moment, there 
refer the events of which we speak os past or are parts which impress ua irresistibly, and 
future, or more or less recent beyotad all die power Of scepticism, with the 

If we had been incapable of considering ramtion which, as I have already aaid, we 
more than two events together, we probably term priority^ in reference to tKe one, and 
never should have invented the word time, auaxemm or subsequence in reference to the 
but should have contented ourselves with other; time, being this relation 

simpler words, expressive of the simple rela- of the two, amem^ng more. It is not be- 
tion of the two. But we are capable of con- cause we have a previous norion of time thst 
sidering a variety of events, all of which ere we re^d objScta ts prior end posterior, 
felt b^ us to bear to that state of mind which more than We regard objects as large or small, 
constitutes our present consciousness, some because we have a previous notion of magni- 
relation of priority or subsequence, which tude; but titne, as a general word, is signi- 
thev seem to us to bear also reciprocally to Scant to ns merely of the felt varieties of the 
each other; and the varieties of this relation relatbn of priority iqid subsequence, as mag- 
oblige us to invent general term for ex- nitude is a genetm word, expressive of the 
pressing them all. This general wor^ in- felt varieties of comparative dimensions, 
vented by us for expressing all the varieties But Ihlive tdresoy dwelt too long on a 
of priority and subsequence, is time ,—a word, point, whidl I very probably have made 

therefore, which eimressea no actual reality, darker to you than itwu before; but Which, 
but only relations that are felt by us in the impressed aS I am with the truth of St. 
objects of our conception. To think of time Aiutin’s ternary 1 scarcely can venture to 
is not to think of any thing existing of itself, flatter myi^f with the hope of having made 
for time is not a thing but a relation; it is much more distinctly conceivable ^ yOu. 
onlv to have some conceptions of objects Obacure as die relation of priority and 
which we regard as prior and subsequent; successioii ma^ be, however,.which is eh 
and, without the conception of objeets of dtat mihgles wnh conception in our iemem'* 
some kind, as subjects of the relation of brance, it is still only a certain relation; and 

S riority and subsequence, it is as little possi- the feeling of this relation does not imply 
le for us to imagine any time, as to iiiiagine any peculW power, genericohy distinct from 
brightness or dimness without a single ray that which perceives other relations, whether 
of light, — proportional magnitiide without clear or obscure; unless, indeed, we should 
any dimensions,—or any other relation with- be inclined to invent a separate name of some 
out any other subject. When the notion of new faculty of the mind for every relation 
time, then, is combined with any of our con- with which the mind can be impressed, in 
eeptions, as in memory, all which is comlnn- the almost infinite variety of these feelinsu* 
ed with the simple conception is the feeling Memory, therefore, is not a distinct inteUeo- 
of a certain relation. To be capable of re- tual &ciuty, hut is merely conception or sog- 
merabering, in abort, we must have d capa- gestion combined withsjtne feeling of a partis 
city of die feelings which we term rekuions, cular relation,-^the imtion to which we 
and a capacity of the feelings whi^ we term give the tiame%f priority, a feeling that is 
eanceptum, that may he the subjects of the not essential, to the accompanyirif 
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eanoeption Itself Init that admita of being in space are not less rebtions than those of 
eombhied srm it, in the same maimer as dte saecession in thne ; and both or neither, 
rebtson of place, or any other rebtion, acU therefine, when coexist!^ %vith our eoncep- 
Rtits oS being combined with other concep- tions, should be siud to indicate a new intei- 
tkms or peroeptions. It cannot be denied, betual faculty. 

tor example diat, in the darkness of the The state of mind, in memory, is, as I 
bi^ a^ en interval of many years, and at have already said, a complex one,—a con> 
the dbtance probably of many thousand ceptkm, and a feeling of rebtion. Buyt 
miles, we halve the fitculty of conceiving, or admits of v'eiy easy analysis into them tm 
of beholding again, almost with the same vi> parts, and, therefore, does not require the 
vidnesB as when we trod its steep ascent, supposition cd any new power to comprehend 
the mountun which we hare been accustom- it, more than the complex state of mind, 
ed perhaps to ascend in our boyhood, for the which results from the combination of the 
pleasure of looking do^vn, from its topmost simple sensations of warmth and fragrance, 
rock, with a sort of pride at the height which requires the supposition of a new power to 
we had mastered. To behold mentally this comprehend it, distinct from the separate 
emmence again, without any feeling of the senses to which the elementary feelings, if 
rebtion of |^t time, is to have only a con- existing alone, would be referred. The 
ception of me mountain. We cannot think eonception, which forms one element of the 
of the mountaro itself, however, even for a remembrance, is referable to the capadty of 
few moments, witiiout thinking also of the simple suggestion, W’hich we have been con- 
scene which we have been accustomed to sidering; the feehng of the rebtion of prior- 
survey from it,—^the humbler lulls around, ity, which forms the other element of the ro- 
that served only to make the valley between membrance, is referable, like all our other 
appear lower than we should otherwise have feelings of rebtion, to the capacity of rebtive 
conceived it to be, and to make us fed still suggestion, which we are afterwords to con- 
more {ffoudly the heis^t which we had at- sider. It is merely as this relation of prior- 
tuned,—^tbe scattered villas,—the woods, ity is or is not felt, that the state of mind, in 
the streams, in various dilutions, mingling which there is pictured some absent object 
and resting in the moti^dj^yxpanse of the or past feeling, has the name of a conception 
lake. By eomprehendiflg^J^ually more of or the name of a remembrance; and that 
these objects in our mental view, we have part of Uie complex whole, which is a mere 
widened our conception, indeed, but it is conception, does not differ from the common 
still a eonception oiuy; and we are not said products of suggestion, but, os we have seen, 
to exerdse any power dbtinct from that of | in treating of our conceptions in general, is 
conception or suggestion. Yet we cannot merely a particular form, or result, of that 
thus conceive the l^scape as a tdiole, with- general power of suggestion, which gives a 
out feeling various remons wdiich its pa^ second being to the w'hole shadowy train of 
bear to other b space, as near or dis- ow thought. Indeed, since one of the rela- 
tant, high or low^—the wood hanging over tions, according to which association or sug- 
the villa^—^the spire gleamii^ throuj^ tiie gestion is said to take place, is, by every 
tree8,~the brook hurrying down to the mill, writer who treats of the laws of association, 
and the narrow pathway ^ its side. These ailowed to be that of priority, or former suc- 
rebtions, which give unity to the scene, are cession in time, it would surely have been a 
rebtions of space onl^, and they do not hin- very singular arrangement, if the conceptions, 
der our complex feeling from being denomi- arising according to this very rebtion, w'cre 
noted umply a^ conception. So &r, then, to be held as not fairly referable to the class 
no new power is stud to be concerned. to which they have previously been ascrib- 
however, in addition toaQ these local reb- ed; and that what renders them associate 
tions, we introduce but a single relation of should be itself the very cause, for which, 
time,—the thought of the most trifling cir- and for which alone, they are to be excluded 
cumstance wluch occurred when we last os- from the class of associations, 
cended the same mountain, and beheld the Simple memoiy, then, it appears, is no¬ 
same scene,—though this new of the thing more than a partimdar suggestion, corn- 
complex feeling have risen, occo^ng to the binc^ with ihe feelii^ of the relation of prior- 
same exact bws of suggestion, as the con- ity, and all the conceptions, therefore, which 
qeptkm of die mere scene, the conception is it involves, arise according to the laws which 
th^ instantly said to indicate a new power, regulate suggestion in general. The same 
and what was before a conception is a con- resemblances, contrasts, contiguities, give 
cq>tiw no kingeri. In one sense, indeed, rise to our conceptions of objects, whether 
fh^ b tibljr tib operation of a new power, we do or do not consider those objects in 
for diesO b a new ^btion most certainly the relation of priority, which they bear to 
felt; and rebtion fd^mplies a power our present feeling, or to any o^er event, 
or Busoeptibili^ in the man of feeling this In journeying idong a road which I have 
rebtion. But the rebti^ of coexistence never passed before, some form of the vary- 
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ing bndfleiiM may recal ^ ma the aomien 
around the lu»ae which 1 hai^ kft| and it 
•uggeata it equally by ita mere reiemblaace^ 
whraxtf it tecal it to me aa a aimple picture, 
or remmd me, at the aame time, that it is 
the very home which 1 have left, and that, 
M many weeks have intervwed since I saw 
it, w^ka are likely also to pass before 
1 elm it again. 

In simple memory, then, it will be allow¬ 
ed, that conception follows conception by 
the ordinary laws of su^stion, as much as 
in those conceptions to which we do not at¬ 
tach, that is to say, with which there is not 
combined, any notion of time. But there is 
a species of memory, which is said to be un¬ 
der our control,—^that memory combined 
with desire of remembering something for¬ 
gotten, to which we commonly give the name 
of recollection. We wiU the eidstence of 
certain ideas, it is said, and they arise in con¬ 
sequence of our volition; though, assuredly, 
to will any idea, is to know wnat we will, 
and therefore to be conscious of that veiy 
idea, which we surely need not desire to 
know, when we already know it, so well as 
to will its actual existence. 

The contradiction implied in this direct 
volition of any particular idea, is, indeed, st 
manifest, that the assertion of such a direct 
power over the course of our thought is now 
pretty generally abandoned. But still it if 
affirmed, with at least equal incongruity, that 
we have it in our power to will certain con¬ 
ceptions indirectly, and that there is, there¬ 
fore, a species of memory which is not men 
suggestion, but follows, in part, at least, other 
laws. This indirect volition however, as 7 
have shown in some paragraphs of my Essa; 
on Cause and Effect,* is only another form 
of that very direct volition of ideas, the ab¬ 
surdity of which it is introduced to obviate. 
Thus, if I wish to remember a piece of news 
which was communicated to me by a friend, 
it is acknowledged, indeed, that 1 canno 
will the conception of this immediately an< 
directly, since that would be to know it al¬ 
ready ; but 1 am said to have the power o 
calling up such ideas as I know to have co 
existed with it, the place at which the newi 
was told me, the person who told it, aiu 
various circumstances of our conversrtion 
at the same time ; and this supposed power 
of calling up such relative ideas, is that indi¬ 
rect power over our course of thought which 
we ore said to possess. But, surely, if these 
ideas of the circumstances that formerly ac¬ 
companied the event which I wish to re¬ 
member, arise, of themselves, to the mind, 


* See partlcularlyt !U Edit, tv 73—79- Sd Edit. 
73—79. The whou que«tlon aiMut tl.e dliect or iiu 
rwt volitioa of Ideas, is fully discuMed in Sect. 111. 
3d Edit, of that Essay, p. tl—7-'. 


aoootd^ to fhe timple cemne of auggeation, 
there is not even indirect volitimi in 
parts of the spontaneous train; and, if they 
io not arise m themselve^ batsresqMuately 
wiOed, there k then as direct volition^ and 
onsequently as much obsurdito, involved in 
his osuling up of the peraon, the plac^ said 
the other accompanying circumstances, ss in 
calling up the v^ eonceptbn itself whidi 
is the obgect of u this search, la «ther 
case, we must be supTOsed to will to know 
that, of whidi the will to know it implies the 
knowledge. The only difference is, that, in¬ 
stead of one direct volition, whidi is acknow- 
blged, or which must be acknowledged to 
)e absurd, we have now many separate dU 
cct volitions, and have eonsequexmy multi, 
died the inconsistency whidi we wished to 
ivoid. The true and simple theory of the 
recollection is to be found m the permanence 
»f the desire, and the natural spontaneous 
muise of suggestioBi 1 do not call up the 
leas of the peraon and the place; but these, 
ly their relations to the deake which I feel, 
arise uncalled; and when these have arisen, 
the suggestion of some part of the conver¬ 
sation at that place, and with that person, 
is a very natural effect of this mere concep¬ 
tion of the xwrson and of the place. If that 
porticulav part^^^^scourse be thus sim¬ 
ply suggestedf^wlilrl widied to remember, 
my object is gained, and my desire, of course, 
ceases; if not, my dfesire still continuing, and 
being itself now more strongly, because more 
recently associated with the conceptions of 
the person and the place, keeps them con¬ 
stantly before me, till, in the variety of sug¬ 
gestions to which they spontaneously give 
rise, 1 either obtain, at last, the remembrance 
which 1 wish, or, by some new suggestion, 
am led into a new channel of thought, and 
forget akogetfaer that there was any thing 
which 1 wished to remember. Mliat is 
ed voluntary recollection then, whether 
!t or indirect, is nothing more than the 
coexistmice of some vague and indistinct de¬ 
sire with our simple trains of suggestion. 

It is a complex feding, or series of feel¬ 
ings, of winch the continued desire, and a 
variety of successive rcktive conceptions, 
are parts; but the cocnstenco of the train 
of conceptions, with an unsatisfied desire, 
thou^ a complex state of mi^ is not the 
exercise of any new power, distinct from the 
elementary powers or feelings which copi- 
pose it. We have only to p^orm our men- 
tal analysis, as in any other complex pheno¬ 
menon of the mind, ^ the elements instant¬ 
ly appear. 

Such, then, is memory, not a simple af¬ 
fection of the mind, the result of a peculiar 
power, but a combinatkn of two elementary 
feelings, the mole important of which is to 
be troc^ to tiie^ws of simple suggestion, 
while the other element k refenble to a 
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power tint it afterwards to be considered copious, in bodi cases, wili be the suf^^ 
by us. tiotis of analog, which constitute poetic in* 

vention or philoaophic diseoyiai7,~«nd the 
In rematiu on tte secondary lows of, mare copious the suggestions c^analogy ma^ 
S^esUon, 1 considered, very fiwy, tiiose' be, the ticher and more div^sifled, it u evC 
circumstances which diversify the g^eral dent, must be the inventive power of thd 
power of suffiestion, in different individuals, mind It is the qualitv of memory, then, as 
and which thus give occasion to all the va- suggesting objects in their old and faa^iar 
rietiea of conception or reinemhnince, in in- sequences of contiguity, not the quantity oi 
^viduals, to whom the mere pnmary laws the store of suggestions that is un&iei^y to 
of suggestion may be supposed to have been genius, though, as 1 before remarked, this 
nearly equal. It will not be necessary for very diiierence of quality may, to sup^dal 
me, ther^ore, to revert to thdle at present, observers, seem like a difference of the quan- 
as explanatory of the varieties of memory; tity of the actual power, 
lunce the same secondary laws, which diver- It is in common conversation chiefly that 
aify our suggfestions as mere^ conceptions, we judg;e of the excellence of the memory of 
without any _ notion of priority combined others, and that we feel our own defects of 
with them, diversify ^em, in like manner, it,—and the species of relation whidi forms 
when the notion of this relation is combined by far the most important tie of things, in 
with them. ^ ordinary discourse, is that of previous oonti- 

In estimating me power of memoly, how- guity. We talk <ff things wnich happened 
ever, in those striking dveraities of it which at certain times, and in certain places; and 
appear in different individiuda, 1 must warn he who remembers these best, seems to ua 
you ogarnst an error into which you may na- to have the best memory, though the otiiet 
turally fall, if you pay ^tention diiefly to the more important species of suggestion, ae. 
more obvious suggestions, which arise and cording to analogy, may, in his mind, be 
display themaelves in the common inter- wholly unproductive, ana though no greater 
course of life. It is in this way, that a good number of images, therefore, may be stored 
memory, which is, in itself, so essentiu an in it, and no greater number of spontaneous 
accompaniment of accurate suggestions arise; but, on the contrary, per- 

judgment, hu fallen ini it of proverbial haps, &r fewer than in the more philosophic 
disrepute, as if unfriradly to judgment, or in- minds, whose admirable inventions and dis- 
^cative of a defect in this nobler part of our coveries, as we term them, we admire, but 
intellectual constitution. In the cases, how- whose supposed bad memories, which are in 
ever, wWch have led to this very erroneous truth only different modifications of the as m o 
remark, it is not the qu^tity, if I may so principle of suggestion, we lament 
express it, of the power of memory, but the The most ignorant of the vulgar, in de¬ 
peculiar species of ^ it, that, by the sort of scribing a single event, pour out a number 
connexions which it involves, presents itself of suggestions of contiguity, which may 
to us more readily, and seems more absurd, astonish us indeed, though they are a proof 
merely by coming thus more frequently be- not that they remember more, but only that 
fore our view. ^ their prevailing suggestions take place, ac- 

What we are too ready to, consider, ex- cording to one almost exclusive relation. It 
clusively as memoir, is the suggestion M^ich is impossible to listen to a narrative of the 
takes place, acco^utg to tiie mere tdeliiittiq most simple event, by one of the common 
of contiguity in time and place, of the very people who are unaccustomed to pay much 
objects themselves, without regard to dm attention to events but as they occur to- 
conoeptione, which arise, in our trains of [gptiier, without being struck with a readi- 
thoughti by the same power of spontaneous of suggestion of innumerable petty cir- 
Bo^stion, but which arise according to cumstances which might seem like auperior- 
qther relations, and which, therefore, we ne- ity of memory, if we did not take into ac- 
yer dunk of ascribing to the same simple count the comparatively small number of 
power. It is not a good memory, m its best their suggestions of a different class. They 
sense, as a rich and retentive store of concep- do not truly remember more than others, birt 
tions, that is unfriendly to intellectual excel- their memdry is different in quality from the 
lenoe, poetic or philosophic, but a memory memory of others. Suggestions arise in 
of which Ae predominant tendency is to Acir mmds which do not arise in odier 
eugg^ objects or images which existed be- minds; but Acre is at least an eqiml num- 
fore in • Ais very o^cr, in which, as objects ber of suggestions diat arise in the minds of 
or eristed before, according to others, of which their minds, in Ae same 

Ae imitative relations, of contiguity, circumstances, would be wholfy unsuscepti- 

Tbe rKm^ Ae mts^ory, and consequently ble. Yet still, as I have said to common 
the greater the wamber.^f that may observers, their memory will appear quick 

arise to Ae poeti and * and effects and retentive, in a pemiliar and lar suipass- 

that may arise to Ae Ae more ing degree. How many trifling fricts, for 
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4 aai»pl«, does Mbs. Qutdkly he»p ^ . W« of a that lunte 

to force upon Sir John Fwsti^’e little relation to the dat(^ &e. of the oc- 

brance ius promise of marriag^e. pas* currences that are the ordinary topics of fit. 
ra^ is qiic^ by Lord Kmnes, as a very miliitf dikfotnm The memory difieis in 
Urely illustmtion of the sjieeies of reooUec- qaali^, not in qauntitjr f cii at leasts ^e d6- 
tiona of a vulgar mind. lect of tJieae ordinair topics k hot iMlf a 

" In the minds of some persons, thoughts j proof diat the geneni power of suggestimt» 
anA circumstances crowd upon each other by I less vigorous. 

the slightest connexions. I ascribe diis to' Bi me ease of extempotsay eloqaence, in- 
a blunmess in the discerning &culty; for a deed, the flow of mere words may be mwe 
person who cannot BccuTBtety distinguish be- 1 copious in hhn who is not accustomed to 
tween a slight connexion and one that is dwell on the permanent rektions of objects, 
more mtimate is equally affected by each; but on Ae shghter cireumstanees of perc^ 
such a person must necesswily have a great tion anoT local Oontiexima. Yet this is mr 
flow of ideas, because they are introduced from proving th^ the memory of such a p«^ 
by any relation bdifferently; and the sUght- son, which implies mudt more than the t»- 
er relations, being without number, fur^h cureence <ff verbal signs, is lew compwhen- 
idew without end. Hiis doctrine is, in sive; on the i^trary, there is every reason 
a lively manner, illustrated by Shakspeare:-^ to suppose, that, tnuess probably ma few 

* mistaff. What is the gross sum that I veiy extraordinary cases, which are as little 

owe thee ? to be taken into account, in a geneml esti- 

* Hostess, Marry, if thou wert an honest mate of this kind, as the form and functions 
man, thyself and thy money too. Thou of monstm in tt physiological inqt^, the 
didst swear to me on a parcel-gilt goblet, whole swies of suggestions, of Which a pro- 
sitting in my Dolphin-chainber, at the round found add discrimmating mind is capable, is 
table, by a sea-coal fire, on Wednesday in greater, upon die whole, diaU the number of 
Whitsun-week, when the Prince broke thy those whk* rise so readily to the mind of a 
head for likening him to a singing man of superficial thinker. The preat difference is, 
Windsor j thou didst swear to me then, as I that the wealth of the one w composed mere- 
was washing thy wound, to many me, and ly of those 8 iiraV,j|||||||koei ’" 
make me my lady tlw wife. Canst thou tmual request, (S^Tnew 
deny it? Did not Goodwife Keech, the frequtmdy to view, 


butcher's wife, come in tlien, and call me 
Gossip Quickly ? coming in to borrow a 
tness of vinegw; telling us she had a good 
dish of prawns; whereby thou didst desire 
to eat some; whereby 1 told thee they were 
ill for a green wound. And didst not thou, 
when she was gone down stairs, desire me 
to be no more so familiarity with such poor 
people, saying, that ere long they shoidd 
call me madam ? And didst thou not kiss 
me, and bid me fetch thee thirty shillii^ ? j 
I put thee now to thy book oath, deny ' 
thou canst .—Second Part, Henry IV, 

Scene 2 . 

“ On the other hand, a man of accurate 


irefive brought more 
■while the abundance ol' 
the othhf consists chiefly in those more pre¬ 
cious coins, whidb are rather d<eposited than 
carried about fotefflchrent use, but which, 
when brought forerard, exhibit a magnificence 
of wealth, to which the petty counters of 
toe multitude are compimtirely insignifi¬ 
cant. 


luings r I 
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1 TfCOLl 


LECTUBE XLII. 


IM OF cast AIN SUPFOSCTD MSNTAL FA- 
cumss to-BXMFLK BUOGasnON.—m. IMA- 
QINAtlON. 


judgment cannot have a great flow of ideas; 
because the slighter relations, makmg no 
figure in his mind, have no power to intro¬ 
duce ideas. And hence it is, that accurate 
judgment is not friendly to declamation ot 
copious eloquence. This reasoning is con¬ 
firmed by experience; for it'is a noted ob¬ 
servation, lliat a great or comprehensive 
memory is seldom connected with a good 
judgment”* 

It is not from any defect of memory, as 
Lord Karnes thinks, that fewer of the ideas 
which prevril in common conversation, arise 
to a mind of accurate judgment; but be¬ 
cause the prevailing tendencies to suggestion, 


GSNTtXMEN, toe inqdries which have occu¬ 
pied us with respect to the phenomena of 
toe principle of suggestion, have, I trust 
shown you what that principle is, as distin¬ 
guished from the other principles of dur men.^ 
tal constitution. It becomes neceasaiy, how¬ 
ever, in justification of that simple arrange¬ 
ment which 1 ventured to propose to you, 
to consider this principle not merely in rela¬ 
tion to the phenomena which 1 Imve includ¬ 
ed under it but also in relation to Other ar¬ 
rangements, and to show, that this one ge- 
nmm tendency of toe mind is sufficient to 
account for a variety .af phenomena which 
have been reforf^ to peculiar poivers of the 
understanding. '|%is. I endeavoured to prove 
in my lust lectui^ with rcS{)ect to two of 


* Elements of Criticism, Chsp. \. 
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these supposed intellectual powers,—the mistake, as to the nature of assodation, 
powers, as they have been termed, of CW- which supposes a certain mysterious union 
cqttioit and Memory. of the Bursting and suggested idea, to pre¬ 

in the finA place, I showed, of concep- cede their mutim suggestion, in which case 
tim, that, far from being distinguisliable this supposed mysterious umon, and the rise 
from suggestion, it is only a particular in- of the conception itself^ occurring at differ, 
stance oneration of. that very principle; ent period, might indeed be aUowed to be 
wliat are cdled the laws of suggestion or as- indicative of different mental powers or 
Bodation, in relation to our mere ideas, be- perties. 

ing nothing more than the general circum- After shovring otur conceptions to be only 
stances, according to which conceptions fol- particular mo^fications or examples of the 
low conceptions, in our trains of thought. A pneral power of suggestion,—^which would 
pi^lcular conception, indeed, as one state of be a word absolutely without meaning, if no¬ 
mind, differs from that general tendency of thing were suggested,—I proceeded to con- 
suggestion, in consequence of which it arises; sider our remembrances, analyzing these into 
but it differs from it only in the Sune way two distinct parts, a particular conception of 
as any other particular feeling differs from some object or feeling remembered, and the 
that general mental susceptibility to which accompanying feeling of a certain relation of 
we trace it; aa out sensation of a particular priority to our present consciousness. The 
sound or odour, for example, differs from the simple conception which forms one of the 
senses of smeU and hearing, by which we are elements of the remembrance, and differs in 
capable of perceiving all the varieties of no respect from the conceptions that are un- 
sounds and odour^ The power of siigms- accompanied with the notion of a relation of 
tion is ^Bt capacity of the mind by which time, is of course reducible to the power of 
conceptions arise; as the power of vision is simple suggestion, to which all our concep- 
that capacity of the mind by which we are tions are to be referred; the feeling of the 
sensible of the varieties of light; and we relation of priority, which forms its other ele- 
might as well speak of a power of seeing a ment, is, like our feeling of every other re¬ 
particular colour, distinct from vision, as of lation, an effect of that general susceptibili- 
a power of oonceivmgu^ particular tp of relation suggested, which we are to con- 
colour, distinct from tni*WKM;(ice of the ge- sider afterwards. The remembrance, there- 
nerol tendency of the mind that is ternied fore, being a complex feeling, is a proof of 
by us suggestion. When 1 hear the sound these two susceptibilities of the mind, to 
of my friend’s name,-—and th« conception of which W'e owe the constituent elementary 
my friend immediately aiws,‘-’there is not, feelings ; but it is not a proof of any third 
in the production of thiirone mental state, power, more than the sight of a rose, com- 
the operation both of a power of association bined with the perception of its fragrance, is 
or su^stion, and of a power of conception; a proof that we possess some third sense or 
but there is a development of tiiat single ca- power, distinct from those which give us the 
parity, or property of the mind, in conse- elementaiy sensations of colour and odour, 
quence of which, certain conceptions arise, of which our complex sensation is formed, 
after certain other conceptions or percep- What we term memory, then, in distinction 
tions. We may call this particular property from mere conception, is not a new power, 
either the capacity (ff conception, or th^ts'im^jpe>^cly a complex result of different men- 
pacity of suggestion, as we please; the\J Bu'st 1 complex feeling, when 

term, eotiception, having more immediate [ i uxik at an extensive landscape, and regard 
ference to the object conceived,—the otbm, the various contiguities, or other local rela- 
auggestion, to the conceiving mind; but the tLpns of the parts to each other, high or low, 
feeling itself of which we speak,—the parti- above or beneath, remote or near, is a proof 
qular conception suggested,—wbethw ive indeed that I have a capacity of disceniing 
regmd it in reference to the mind in which relations, as well as a capacity of vision, but 
it rises, or to tlie object which it seems to not a proof of any power distinct from both, 
repres^t; and, by whatever word, or com- and requiring, therefore, a separate place in 
binatbn of words, we may choose to desig- our primary classifications of the intellectual 
Date it, is still only one affection of the functions. ' The rrlatious of time, in this re- 
mind; as a man is still the same individual spect, do not differ from the relations of place; 
being, whatever name we may give to him, our conceptions may be combined with the 
whether we call him simply a man, or speak one as much as with the other; and the re. 
of him by his own individual appellation or membrance, in every case, ia a mere concep- 
in his diferent relations to other beings like tion, like any other mere conception, com- 
himsel^ I; aon,, a brother, a father. The bined with a certain feeling of relation, and 
mistake winch to tins dktinction of nothing more, 

the power ooihLamtion 'r^ the power of 

Bunestion, hy whim our inceptions arise, Of tiie inestimable advantages which we 
I showed to be thkt va^e, but universal receive from that composition of feelings 
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which constitutes memoiy, I have already imi^nation. Wp not merely perceive ob- 
treated too fuDy to needtorecal them to tout ects, and conceive or remember them aim- 
attention. You know it as that to which we ply as they were, but w have tiie power of 
are indebted for all the knowledge which we combining them in various wW^scmblageB, 
possessr—-not merely for every thing which —of forming at our will, with a sort de- 
raises us above the ignorance and superstition legated omnipotence, not a single imiverae 
of the vulgar, to the noble luxuries of sdence merely, but a new and varied umvose, with 
and enlightened belief, but for every tlung every succession of our thought. The raa- 
wlf^h raises us above that state of unreflect- teriius of which we form them are, indeed, 
ing imbecility, compared with which the didl materials that east in every mind; but they 
glimpses of thought that determine the half- exist in ev^ mind only as the stones ^st 
instinctive actions of the idiot, in avoiding shapeless in the quarry, that require little 
danga*, and seeking the gratification of his more than mechanic labour to convert tlmm 
animal appetites, would be wisdom and phi- into common dweUings, but that rise into 
losophy. In the rich, and ever-ready stores palaces and temjples only at the commaud of 
of a well-cultivated mind, we have the only architectural genius.' 
image, which we can in any way acquire, of j 
the Omniscience of the Sovereign Intellect, 

—of that BEING, to whom omniscience, in all 
its infinity of comprehension of whatever is, 
and of whatever is to be, is the knowle^ 
only of the wonders of His own creative 

S ower. We acquire our knowledge slovyly, 
ut we retrace it rapidly. The universe it- 
self, when we have enriched our memo^ 
with the knowledge of its laws, may thus, in 
some measure, be said to be comprized in a 
single retrospective thought of man,—4n a 
single thought of the frail and dependent 
creature, who, as an individual, is scarcely to 
be counted as any thing in that very infinity 
which he comprehends and measures;— 


•• What wealth, So Memory’s Arm record. 
Which, thoutd it periih, could this world reeal. 
In colours fresh, orl/(lnaUy bright, 

.lofo’ ‘ 


From the dark shadows ( 


I’erwholmiiig yean.” 

Yeung, 


<* ladiatlnet, 

In vulgar boponn, and unnoticed. He 
‘Thoie stares of segtet wealth. But some there are 
Conscious of Nature, add therule which Man 
O’er Nature holds} some who, within themselves 
Retiring, flrom the trivial scenes of (diance 
And momentary pesilon, cap at will 
Call up these fur exemplars of the mind, 

Review their featurea, aenn the secret laws 
Whi<!h bind them to «a«dt other, and display 
By ftirras, or sounds, or eolonw, to the leese 
Their latent chnrmu The Bard^ nor length, nor 
depth. 

Nor pines, nor footm controls. To eyes, to ears. 

To every organ of the eojiloua mind, 

He oflhtem aQ Its treasures. Him the hours. 

The teisau him obey ; and nhangeful time 
Sees him at will fceeiMneasuio with his Bight, 

At wUl outstrip It. TO enhance bis toil. 

He summoneth.'- uttermost extent 
Of things, uK^^BS^ath taught him, every form 
Auxlllar, every power: and all beside 
ExcludM Imperious. His prevailing hand 
Gives to oorpoiiesl swonee life snd sense. 

And every stately functiim of the soul. 

'Ihe soul Itself to hUn amteq[uioUs lies 
l.ike matter's passive heap i and, as he wills. 

To reason and aSeoUOn he assig 


Nor is it only intellectual wealth which 
we thus acquire and preserve; it is by our 
remembrances that we are truly mor^ be¬ 
ings, because we owe'to them the very coh- 
ceptioii of every thing which can be the ob¬ 
ject of morality. Without them there could 
be no esteem, no gratification for kindnesi 
received, no compaasion for those wb 
in sorrow, no love of what is honouraD 
benevolent How many of our purest 



Transcend as fkr the unoertafn sons of earth 
As earth itsedfte bis delighiAil world 
The palm of spottew beauty doth resign.”* 

Such ore the sublime functions of imagi¬ 
nation. But we must not conceive, merely 
because th^ ture sublime, that they compre- 
' the whole office of imagmtion, or even 
ost important uses. It is of far more 
[portance to mtmidnd, as it operates in the 


XPCiStV/va/avaaa«a vra waan ■vMxai.' 0 a> i wr« ^ I’w *1. ^ 

factions might we trace, through a long series WBimon ^ffioes of life,—in those fenuliu 
of reciprocaJ kindnesses, to the earliest yearn " 

of our boyhood—to the field of our sports— 
to the nurseiy— to the very cradle in which 
our smile answered only still fonder smiles 
that hung ceaseless around it! The Greeks, 
in tlieir Theogony, by a happy allegorical iL 
lustration of the importance of .this princi¬ 
ple, to all the exercises of fiincy and the 
understanding, fabled the Muses to be 
Daughters of Memory. They might, with 
equal truth, have given the same parentage 
to the Virtues. 


feelings of every hour, which we never think 
of referring to any ihculty, or of estimating 
their value in reference to other classes of 
feelings. Whm; ore all those pictures of the 
future, which are for ever before our eyes, 
in the successive hopes, and fears, and de¬ 
signs of life, but imaginations, in which cir¬ 
cumstances are combined thaft never perhaps, 
in the same forms and proportions, nave ex-. 


8, of 


• PleaiurM of Imaginstimi, Heond Axmorihe i 
B. IV. V.— 66—130,—with the (ubttitution, in v, I 
“Btoraorierret wMlth,”liMt^ of , 

” Piwlni; Moral, union dio ernittl Arof 
or tUnga external pranpt Qw hoaUno mind 
To nooiiilw bar weahh.”,, 

The addiUon afteak'*lenae," in v. 78. lor v< II, as 
mioted,) of •• Theulatent charmsIn the next verse 

that Which comprehends the phenomena of| ^ 


The next class of phenomena, ascribed er¬ 
roneously to a peediar intellectual power, 
which remains to be considered by us, is 
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i«ted in aaA ivfaicli, rejj prabdblyi exiopt it may be true, is ceitaiaiy faiae in 

a«e n9V8i|h) exnt but in tboae lu33>ee pwt at leaat 

and lean^bieb we have fonned ? Tbe wri- We have seen, in considermg amne other 
tw cdtoig|i«n<» gives eeeret motives and paa^ mental moce«^ that tlmse are lenttered 
eionif to ^ cbuacterB which he invents, and difi^ent in appearonee by the nnkm of 
adds ineifent to incident m the iong series desire ; dwt me» perception, in this way, 
of eom^^lHted action nhirii he developes. becomes attention—mere m^tuyv ssoolleo- 
What * pA'doos, we, too, are doing 'ev«y. tion, A similiu difference is ponced by 
hourt—^riiving events that never ate to the union of the same feeling in the 
hs^PP^ ijnagimng motives tmd passions, and nomena which we axe at present cpnsider- 
thi^ng OUT Uttle romances, w which our- ' p 

selves, astmay l^e supposed, are the primaiy Imagination, then, may be considered in 
heroes, bifit in die plot of whuh >th^ hi two different lights; as it takes place writhe 
snffident teomidicatum ofadven^ves^ftimse out desire, or, as it takes place with desire 
whom we love, and those whom we dislilm, or imendon. Let us consider, then, ht die 
connected with the main piece, iw episodi- Jirat place, those new complex conceptions 
cally intermingled. Our romances of real which, when there is no accompanying de¬ 
life, though founded upon &cta, are, in their sire, arise and start, as it were, upon the 
principal circumstsoces, fictions atill; and, mind, in its passive tpins of thought, 
though the hncy whoch they disp% may That there is imagination, or new comhi- 
not be asl brilliant, it is still ^ same in nadon of images and feelings unaccompanied 
kind with |hst which forms and fflls dm his* with any desire, and consequendy, altogether 
tory of imSginaiy heroes andihetoioes. The void of selecdon, is as true as that there is 
dullest pkmchnrovat^ olwcureBt desk, who memoiy without intendonal reminiseence. 
sums up, in the evening, Us 4^ .tahlAS of In the trrins of our thought, conceptions rise 
profit and loss, rad who rises in dte.Usoming often simply as diey have existed before j 
with the sole object of editing« few mphers they rise often mixed in various forms rad 
to that book of pounds rad pence, vweb proportions as they never have existed be- 
contains the whooe ranual history of Ids life, We; rad in both cases equally without ray 
—even he, whde he fatdngys down his quill desire on our part. We as litde will the v»- 
to think of fiituro{)rice4S^cifure demands, rying scenery of our reveries, rad all the 
or future possibilities of loss, his visions strange forms which seem to people them, 
rad insphiitiras like the sublimest poev— as we will the conception of any one with 
visimis of a veiy ctifferrat Idud, indeed, &om whom we are acquainted, when it rises to us 
those to whkh poets are accustomed, but in instant suggestion, merely on reading his 
involving as truly the mapirations of fim- familiar name. 

cy. I may conceive gold, it is arid,—I may 

For these humble cam of imagination, it cc^ive a mountain; rad these states of my 
might pmhaps be admitted, by those who mind, which are only &int transcripts of the 
are not aware bow exaedy they rasraible in past, are simple conceptions. But if I con- 
kind the sid>limer exum^tes tff it, that no pe- eeive a golden mountain, which I never saw. 


I must, it is said, have put together diese two 
conceptions; and this conception, different 
fivmi any thing in nature, is, in strict lun- 
^not a mere conception, but ra imo- 


culiar intellectual power difnmit pxm sim¬ 
ple suggestion is necessary;. But is there 
not some peculiar power rnWted in,the s ^en-j 
did works of elo^uehce rad po«ric ardCrigt 
those fintiood which seem to give ad tlw 
ality <rf nature to ideid things,'OttoiBldi Has ray thn^, however, taken place in 
new majesty or loveUness even to ithe very, ^ last case, different fi?om what occurred 
magnificence of nature itsi^ rad. wl^h in the two former ? 
would seem, therefore, to raise artabdve na- The argument which I used in treating of 

ture, if this very wt were not one of the voluntary reminiscence, is equally applicable 
forma whidh nati^ itself assumes? in the present instraee. I men showed you 

in these, t^ if we analyze the phenome- die absurdity of supposing that we era will 
na with sufficient minuteness, we shall find me existence d any particular idea; since 
results similar to those which we discovered mis would be to suppose us either to will 
in our raalysia of &e former txSfea d phe- without knowing wJ^t we willed, which is 
nommra ascribed in tike manner erroneously riisurd,—or to foiow riready what we willed 
to peculiar powen to know, which is not less absurd. In like 

Tdilhts andysta Jet us now prooe^. manner, I carmot have selected the images 
. of gold rad a mountain with the intention of 

haw dMra genenUy regarded forming the compound of a golden mountain; 
as ‘ ^ amcetto rad com- since it is very evident that, if 1 willed that 

bhratum teagiiiS, %r dm luodaeticai of particular eompqimd, 1 must have had the 
compomiits fopm JRicWq ^whieh na- conception of a golden mounfom previously 

true exhihStS.'' .opu&>«, to whatever to my conception iff a gi^enmonntrin. The 
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ai]g:uinent in this owe » surely ilemonitm- mf sdection of ouM, but merely in ^n* 
tive; and the same atgiment viU i^y e. fomity tiie coimnon laws of nwges. 
qually to eveiy other individiui ease taat may tion; with ^ose liwt by «i 1 lave 
be Buppoe^ whether the imam be few w shown toyon m every instance of vision, a 
many,-..4ta])8ient, or continiiea through the mere sensation Of o^iir emitlnites to cobx.^ 
longest reveries. If we select images with ist with what is hr tni& otdy an assoc^ 
the view of formh^ a paiticnlar cmnpouad, conception of some particulmr to^ble fonni 
we must dbmady have tomned toil compound; and to Mend itidf in intimate difusiOn with 
select them ibr no purpose whatever, the concepticm whidi it has aaggested, as if 
is, in ttntii, not to select at au. the eye we» itself capable of on^ally 

But if there cannot have been any selec- tinraMing convexity, concavity, and every 
tion of images for composing with them tire vai^ form of position and magnitude, 
notion «f a golden mountain, how happens T1 h[, iBeme|Wy groups of images that 
it that the conception of this olgect, so dif. arh«^'* ‘ , .of my desire or choke 

ferent from any thing we have ever seep, on mirpaii and ai&e in swoat every minute 
should arise in tire mind ? to idmost evety tuimh constitute by for the 

For ^e solution of this supposed difficult greater number of otfr imaghuitionB; and to 
ty, I might reniatic, that it is for from neoe». suppose a pre^terminingselection necessary 
sary to suggestion, that ]there should be any to every new cmnplex 'casception, would 
complete resembfonce of the object suggest* therefore be'iimoat to anuMate imagination 
ed to that which suggests it, pr that they itself. It mi^t leave it, indeed, to the 
sho^d formerly have been proximate as the writen of poetry and tomance, and to all 
direct images of things existing to^hbr} who'are in the W)it of embeUidiing their 
and that, on the same pmciple as that by conversation with tire graces and the won* 
which a giant suggests a pigmy, or, still more, ders of extemporary nmapce; but, in the 
as analogous objects sn^st objects merely greater number of manidnd, it would be to 
analogoiK,—a tempest, for example, the Aort annihilate it wholly; since in them, there is 
violence of mortal tyranny, or a day of ver- no intmitiomd Creation of unties, but their 
nal sunshine, the serene benevolence of its foncy presenfoyo spontaneous images; 
God,—so the mere conception of a moun* or ratiier, to —more accurately, smce 
tain of one substance or colour, may suggest ^cy is but *'' term, enressive of 
the analogous conception of a moaptatn of the vatfoty pf these very states of the mind, 
gold. But, though this general tendency to thetr ntinA lu tonsemience of its own origi* 
analogons suggestions might seem, perhaps, niti suso^ptib^t^ ^ change,/exists, of itself, 
sufficient to explain the whole difficulty, toe aiKcessive^^ 'ifr those vuions states, which 
true theory of this, and of every other spe- constituted foelings rafoned to folltiy or 
cies of complex conception, apprars to me to imagination. 

depend, not on this genend tendency mere- Such fo imf^hatitot, considered, as it most 
ly, but, in a great degree also, on toat foot fre(||tt6irtiyocc«rB, witdt anyaecmnpyoyhig 
with respect to suggestion, which I stated desire,--4( mtode of tiie geni^ cap^t^of 
and illustrated in a former Lecturer*-the simple toggetiioa, atad notoing more. But 
fact that various conceptions, in that parts* tiiem dwfatetibiabfy, caaet in whirfo dfi> 
cular sense of coexistence or complicity, site, ot infomoii of iOtne sort« accompanies 
which I explained to you as all thm; can te I it ditth urd whaik ta tW df pert of die 
understood in the case of mind, ma|te’” ' aVd'fo%ra th«teeaate,'ohMiy that 

together, forming one complex foelin^ uu.. rs "—"^diiJedto4»ifo, in^alung of 
that one part of this complexity may suggest I thi «« ^ 'powC*; &ufoiadfrsmO^ 

one conception, v’hile another p^ suggests dm io Ocdositiiiii Of every spedes, in 

a different conception, that m^r, in lihe man* proae or oetite. Ite diis itate, eonoqttiona fol* 
ner unite, and form one harmonizing whole, low eadhi neW easembh^ are 

The concention of the colour of go^formt* formed^ It ia e centiinted exereiae of ima* 
ample, and the conception.of a motwttin, mji^ont Wltttb'tiMto* sxuifysiBofour 
may be thus, as it were, separately suggest* fodmgB in thia sCte of voluntaiy thought, 
ed, by parts of some preceding group tu ima* when tiCra is i diCie'Of fonni^ new groups 
ges coetisting in the mind; or tifo ooncep-’ of images, aadnewgrotipB of inures arise? 
tion of a mountain remaining, its greennete b toe first |dace, to sit down to compose, 
or brownness, which are parts of the com* is # have s gtotod notion of some aitoject 
plex feeling, may, aa colours, suggest vi> wlde^we ve about to treat, widi the 
rioua other colours, in the same way as if of deeping i^ and'the eipeetatioii, or tier* 
the conception of die form of die mountain haps the ct^dCoe, that we shall be abfo to 
had ceased; the colours thna suggested hr develope it teOMor leas fiiffy. -The desire, 
some finmer rolour,—dwtofgold Bmc^die like every other vivid fti^ng, hasa dtgreeof 
rest,—coalescing, as they ndse, >ndi we re* psamanence whiah our vim Iselinga only 
maining cmiccp^ of the projeeth^ ina»; noaseas; an^, bjm jarmaaenee, tenda to 
and all diia happens, not in consequence of ice^ the accompajmng conception of the 
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BUbj«cti is the object of the desire, id> tion around us. I remarked to 70 U, when 
so petlMlWd; before us; and while it is thus I treated oftheseoondaiy laws of suggestion, 
peniiaBezil, the usual spontaneous sugges- die impiMrtmt mSiunce which our concep¬ 
tions tak^^dacerooeonc^tion following con- tiom have in awaking each other, according 
ee^on, p tap^ but relative series, aim our as tii^ have bemi more or less recently com- 
jtugDieiili^aU the time, approving and rqect- bined; even the worst Wemorji being able 
uig; BoO(]|ling to those relations tii fitness to repeat a short line of pMtry immediately 
end to the subject, which it per- after reading it,-though, in a viirj tiiorttime, 

ceives m parts ttf the tnun. , it might wholly forget it. Thewi<Mi, <*lien, 

Such iconoeive to be a fiiithM nieture of most unquestionably, a pecuhar reaihness of 
the states or suecesive states of & mind, suggestion of recent uni^ or foelings. 
in the pMeess cf composition. It is not the Ae^dindy, when we sit down to eomptm, 
exercise flf a sin^e power, but tite djsvelop- the thou^t of our subject is soon as^ist- 
ment of srarious siu<!eptibilkiesr--(rf desiro, ed with every object around us,—with all 
—of simple suggestion, by wfaidiommeptions that we see,—^with every permanent souni^ 
rise d^nCOBceptions,—^judgment or lela^ —stith the touch of the pen or the pencil 
tive sug^Bstion, by which afe^gofzdative wWch we hold,—with our very tactum and 
fitness «» unfim^ adses, mt die eonteirq^ila- muscular fedings as we sit. Ail these sen- 
tioa ^ the cone^itioiis that have thus soon- setions, indeed, have been ftequently con- 
taaeoualy prosmited themseivea. We tniidc nected with other subjects; but they more 
of some subject; the flight of tiiis tifoj^ readib suggest our present subject, because 
induces yariosm cmMU^KtioiM rehtiicd ta k. they nave coexisted with it more recently. 
We approve of some, as havmg a adation of When, therefore, we are led away, almost 
fitness for our end* end disapprove of otiien, insensibly, to new trains of though^ which 
as unfit. We may term this comptek state, might not, of themselves, for a long peri^, 
or seriesiof states, imagination, or foooy, and lead us bach again to those conceptions which 
the term inay be convenient for ks ^vity. occupied us, or to the desire which accom- 
But, in using it, we mast not fbi]^ that^ panied them, we are rapidly brought back to 
term, however brief and sira^e,« still the these by tiie si^t of some nook which meets 
name of a stito that iscjiffiplex^ or ofmuuc- our eye,—of the desk or table before us,— 
cession of certain staMCX^i^ the phenome- or by some other of those sensations which 
na comprehended underitibmng the same in I havn<already mentioned. In our efforts of 
nature, Ure not tendered, by tW use of a composition there is a constant action of these 
mere word, different from these to which we caiHcs, some of which would lead ns away, 
have already given peculiar itame% expres- while others bring us back. The genem 
aive sHthem as they emst a^wtofoly; and laws of st^estion would, in many cases, 
that it is to the clas^ of these ehunentsry fill our mind with conceptions foreign to 
phenomcma, therefon^ that we must refer our object, and they do frequently produce 
the whole process of hnughUttiou m onrphi- this effect $ but as often are we recalled by 
losophic analysis,—^unless-Wuexcfittde ai^- the permanence of our desire, or still more 
sis mtogether, and £11 our metoul voeabuli^ ftequently by the same laws of suggestion 
with as many nwnes of powers ;as there are which hw disturbed and distracted us, oper- 
complex affections of the mind;., atii^ now, in their connexion with the objects 

The feeling of whidx l haveiffipetmu,:^ at wrase before us, in the way already men- 
importaift in fimug our train m ^ repairing the very evil to 

to allow continuous comjpositimi,, is .the 1 they had g^ven occasion, 

feeling of detir^ coemsting with the i , Such are the means with which nature has 
tionof the particoiarsubj^r ihioe thisieon- provided us for keeping the truns of our 
ception of the snl^ct, wlntit h essential to suggestion, not steadily indeed, but almost 
the desire itself, mustexi^aBhmgiistiie par- steadily related to cme particular object, 
ticular desire or mtention exists, uid, fiom which we wish to consider, or to illustrate 
toe influence of the common huvs of sug^^ and adorn. Do the conceptions, however, 
tkm, oannot thus continue in toe mind with* which aiwe dining this period, «id which 
out indueiim successively various other eon- are ascribed to fiuicy or imagination, arise by 
ceptions related to the primary subject, and the simple laws of suggestion ? or are they 
to each tkheiv to be ascribed to toe opecation of some dis- 

Thoto is another circumitance, however, tinct power? 
tSliiflt omtrihotes veiypowmfoUy to keep 

the ljg^of svUgiestion steadily rriated to toe According to the-analysis which I have 
partktifar sulgeet which we wish to i^ider, given you,—if that analysis be faithful,— 
or, ftlgl^t, to reeal oar tooughts to it, when there is no operation (ff any distinct power, 
they jbkre trawdsrs^firom it ao fiur as to have but merely toe rise of various ima^ ac- 
introfflieed traineolibeit 'om absolutely un- cording to toe onfoiaiy laws of sim^ at^- 
conneeted vrititew mHajeem piis is the con- gestkm,ia comtisteiiee with foelings tW arise 
stant preseuee ofthesainffol^ectsofpercep- from some other common principles of the 
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mind, partkukrljr dmirei and the feelkig of| riinfde areometanee^ that, nundof in- 
of relation. vmaiTegeiuiiaieinMs^itbBa follow each etha 


In the ereatkxis of oor foncT, it ia whii^ an infoyte. and admits thenfoter^ 
evident that the eonoei^wma vriuth aiue coiutantiioireltf} hlthahamMstn^ 
must aQ have atHse rrii^oa to each other, the prev^ling tendenaea of aoggeetien tee 
Iff the neir eorabmationB wxild be mete thoae (^foRim eont%tiit|^'ofelijMtilit]dace 
wildneaBatid ccmfusianj and to ^rektkma, and time, tvld^ an, of otnma^ timited, and 
^ accctdbng’ to which ooneepthms may arin, tiwir veiy natiBe, Umitad to cimeeirtHma, 
theie fo acanely any liont. The mit Ime t»at daaifot cmder, on dfo mind ‘In irhich 
of apoem,iflhaTOprerviou8lyKadtfaOj^o«B, th^ aiiae, ^ h^or of original. Li 
mayaiu^t to me the aecond Iine,byit8i«- that pieeaaa of foaey wluch we have now 
latioa mformer contiguity; it mayauggoe^ been eondderinA it m^ be lemembereA 
reaemblance of thought or Irnijguage, eome thaHhe apUmdia enatkma wMcb it eiiuMts, 
Bimilar line of another author; it mM aug^, when ia comjdete, depend on 

pat, by contrast; some of those lumenms dinctson of ctmne of 

imagee which constitute parody; or it m^r ^ t toatudogfonaoyecta, tatherlhan to 
auggfest some image in h^onv with its own suifo'aa lwve been menfy primate in time 
aubject, and some apprqpri^ language w^ andpkee. wh nnat ^ oone^ve that 


author the seoond Une, and all me following <tf anggestion gives bhth, an to be 
lines of his poem. In tiiia variety of ang- aaenfy because 1h^ an brilliant and won- 
geatioiis, some of wfaichwouldbe c^dsuh- derfoC to eome power distinct from that 
pie conceptions or remembrances, winie simple CoggestiQli ’to whuh ikejr owe 'thmr 
others would be ascribed to the invntive being. ' 


power of im^ination, it ispteciseljrtiwsame TneseTemaihs are, I ttnat, sufficient to 
prindple which opei^8,--that pnneiple of show the nature of tm simple and genoal 
our mental constitution, b^ whim one con- piinci^e on wl^ the separate suggestions 
eeption existing induces, of Itself, some other that heocme peimaaeatly embodied in the 
conception relating to it. In the inventive ddigittftil.' ' foo^y depend. It may 

process, indeed, when it is long continued, be necessary, __". to iOustiate, a little 

there is this peculiarity to distinguitii it from more frdl^, the nature of that selection, of 
the Bugmtions to which we do not give that wbudl wnten ipn the sid^eet of imaginatimi 
name,^t the process is accompamed witii so freijaently 
intention, or the desire of pioducing some I Imva aiuiad^' shown, that in 
new combination, together with the expeo- gmternmid!ierofimi^xn8tions,-w4n^ 
tation that such a combination will arise, and whuh enliveii tile nKunehtaiy lever 
with judgment, as it is termed m science, that form so huge a patt of onr mental hiatoiy 
discerns the greater or less aptness of -the of eadi tlMW^ from the ‘constant re- 
means that occur to us, for that end which enrrendi « ol^eets of perception, more yivid- 
we have in view; or with taste, which is the and more intimaCohr Oomieeted wtth'ourper- 
name for the particular judgment in the fine mmient deniei; th^ pass iww, Mid are for- 
arts, that dist^s, in like manner, the apt- gotten almost W aoon as they We arisen,— 
ness of the new combinations which arise^^^^imwi visions of thefrituie, whidh occu- 
for producing that end of plessuro n{ji|||j|9||ntit their own httle faopmi «ad fears, the 
is our wish to excite. But stiQ thenim^Hc multitude of qtakuid, the combina- 
suggestions or suceessknis of thought, in mis of boof whidi arise, are for from im- 
which all that is truly inventive in the pro- plying mjr selection by th^ mind to which 
cess consists, is nothing more than tite op- theyarkw, but Ooeur to k, independent of 
erstion of tb^ principle of the mind to whim any cfaoioe,. by mere suggestion, or by the 
memory itself is reducible,—^the general teh- coexistence and corntfination of some cm^- 
deney of our ronoeptuHis to sugg^ b cer- ceptum, as it arisei, with that remaining per- 
tain circumstances, cer^n other conceptions oqition or eonosption which suggmted it, 
related to them. cx with some othm tomaiiung conception of 

This tendei^, as we have ahmai^aeen, is a oomplm group, 
variously modified in vi|i!boB.n»iids; and, in The eel^tm, however, which we have 
a former Lecture, 1 pogited out to yon, and to consider, k tiutt vriihh is supposed to 
illustrated at consi^^le length, the nature take place in caawi. of imagination, wheb 
of those peouUar ftdencies of sqgg^on, there is an muloobted desire of ^isductng 
which distinguish the ooiweptions of inven- some new and-tqilendid result 
tive genius mm the hnmbler conomtions *< We seenvtp treat the tiioi^hts that pre- 
common minds: the mystery of wnidi dif. sent themsdves to tiio^^au^ in crowds," it 
ference,—that appears so wonderful when has been sud, a ' man treats those 
we (xmaider only UiO products of Mgpwtion [eourtiets} thitt mnd bis levee. They arO 
in tiie two cases,—we traced to tnui very aUnmbiti<nwoflm||^ntion^#^go^ 
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the qrde, bestowing a bow upon c^* a 
an^le bpoa anotiier, asks a short question of 
a tk^cA whQe a fot^th is honour^ with a 
paxtioiilar conference; and the ^eater part 
hare w> pardcuiRr mark of attention, but go 
as th^ came. It k true, he can give no 
made of his attention to those who were not 
dura I but he has a sufficient number for 

a choice and distinction."* 

Off this selection I may remark, in the 
int pboe, as, indeed, I have already mpeat. 
adly remarked,—^that, when many images 
are together in ou|^ mind, we cannot com- 
tune two of them, mth the view of forming 
a t^iA because this would in taixtb, to 
have already formed that third which we 
are su^osed to will to form. In the second 
place, I may remark, that we cannot, l^ony 
direct eSbrt of will, banish from our mind 
my thought which we may emieeive to be 
mcongruous to our subject, so as to retain 
only such as are oongmousk To deske to 
banish, is, in trodi, effectively to retun,— 
the very desire making tht pitticiilar thought 
more vivid than it otherwiaa wooM hwe 
been. 

We vkinly labour to fi^rget 

Wbatby the labour we remember mere.’* 

We cannot select any two images, there¬ 
fore, out of many, wi^An^xpiess design 
of foim^ that thir^i^Sw results from 
them, since the design itself would imply 
their previous combination. We cannot ba¬ 
nish a third, fourth, or fifth image, coexist¬ 
ing talk those two, firom our feeling of their 
ino(n9"^ ^ already conceived 
by us, since the wish of banishing them 
would only give to them a firmer pk^ We 
do not truly separate the two images from 
die grotqp by any (firect effort of oar will— 
for our will could have no power of producing 
the separation; but Natupe, by certain prin¬ 
ciples with wluch our mind is endowed, 
forms tile separation for us, and conseij^ 
ly, the new assemblage which remains 
ue separation of the rejected j^aits. ^ 
it does for us, according to the simple tiimiy 
which I have been led to fbjnn of dfo pro¬ 
cess, in consequence of our fofjlhig of impro- 
bation—the filing of the conmui^ of cer¬ 
tain images with uie plan already conceived 
tw us; for this feeling of approbation, and 
therefore^ of increased interest cannot arise 
and continue, mthout rendering more Hvely 
the commptions to which it is attached, pro¬ 
ducing, in riiott, a prominence and vividness 
of ti^e particular conceptions, in conse¬ 
quence of which, th^ outlast the fafoter 
conceptions that coexisted with them. This 
mvifyott infliwnoc of our mere approbation, 
tmeiMHi ve^ nesriy in the same way as, in 
W |«deel||«lrattoMtum fonnerly considered 

• itsu w tiw imsUastiirt Xmy iv. 


by us, we found, that of a multitude of ob¬ 
jects, ^ equally present to our eye^ and all 
pimfocing, or at least caqpable of producing, 
an impression of some sort on the smitient 
mind, the mme feeling intetest, and the 
consequmit desiro of ft^er knowlei^e, ren¬ 
dered some, in a sh^e moment, more pro¬ 
minent than others, as if dmost aamihiming 
others ^twere equally before our tiew, 
iMit which faded more rapidly firom tiieir 
comparative indistinctness. 

Ine viridness of oUr men approbation, 
then, might be sufficient of itsw to vivify, 
in some degree, the conceptions with whiw 
it harmonizes, as our desire in attention ren¬ 
ders more vivid the perceptions to which it 
directly rdl^es. But it is not merely as ap¬ 
probation that it operates—^it operates also 
mdirectly by inducing that very feeling, or 
combination of feelings, which we term at¬ 
tention ; and adding, therefore, all the viva¬ 
city which attention gives to the relative and 
harmonizing image. When a conception 
arises to the poetic mind that seems pecu¬ 
liarly related to the primary conception of 
the subject, there is of course an instant ^ 
probation of it; and, in consequence of this 
approbation, an almost instant desire of con¬ 
sidering the image more fully, and develop¬ 
ing or embodying, in the most powerful lan¬ 
guage, that beautiful relation which is per¬ 
ceived. There arises, in short, as 1 have 
said, that complex feeling of attention, whieh 
consists in the union of a certain desire with 
a certain perception or conception ; and 
when attention is thus exdted, it is not won¬ 
derful that aU the usual consequences of at¬ 
tention should follow, in the increased vivid¬ 
ness of the conception to which we attend, 
and the lessened vividness, and therefore 
more rapid decay, of the coexisting images 
that have no relation to our desire. 

_ Of the various imaras that exist in the 
mind of the poet, in those efforts of fancy 
term creative, because they exhi- 
Eo us results different from any that have 
been before exhibited to us, he docs not, then, 
banish by his will, because he is not capable 
of thus directiy banishing a single image of 
the confused gi^p ; but he has already some 
leading conception in his mind; he perceives 
the relation which certain images of the group 
bear to this leading conception; and these 
images instantly becoming more lively, and 
therefore more permanoit, the others gradu¬ 
ally disappear, and leave those brautiful 
groups wludi he seems to have brought to- 
geth^by an effort of vojitjpn, merely b^use 
the simple laws of suggAon that have oper¬ 
ated without any control on his part, have 
hroi^ht into fak mmd a multitude of concep¬ 
tions,of which hen oapable of foel^the re- 
ktioo of fitness or uidftness to his general 
pfam. Whac ia suitable remrins—not be- 
cause he willa it to lemmn, but because it k 
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rendered more viyid fa hie apjnovd mtd h»- $aacT‘pimet lof eombttdatr fa our will vatiotu 
tent adiuinitioii. Wfat i» imBoitdjle eoneeptioiB^ ot of* fewnulting from oar 
^peare—nrt because he w^ it to disi^pear mind, bjr oaf effort of ow mere wffi, other 
—for his wm would, in this case, smveotiljr conceptKms whidh fapear to ns inappiOpri* 
to retain it lon^; but singly because it has ate. 

not attracted ills a^^ication and attention, As we cannot will the existence of any 
and toerefore fades like every other hunt con- group of images, or of any image in a Btoup, 
cej||ian. Nature is thus, to him, what she since tfaia very wiH to produce it would hn- 
ban een in every an, the only trueand ever- •ph ita actual present exMtence as an ohject 
lasting muse—the Iiisi»rer—to whom we are of our wifl i so, what we call selection, can- 
indefaed as much for every thing which is not sin^ itom .the group an image to toe di- 
magnificent in human art^ as_ for those glimi- rect exdusion of others, since toe operation 
ous models of excellence, which, in the Bmg of tlm mete WiH to anhtide afa image, fa 
and inanimate scene of mating tiungs, she rendmingit more vivid aa an objem of our de- 
has presented to the admiration of die genius sire, would tend more efiectuidly to retain 
whito she inspires. it. But there are, -tit that selecthm of vtoiefa 

we speak, a foding cff toe rektioa d certain 
parts of a complex otoup, to one Itoding con¬ 
ception of a pardeuwr sabjeet—a coiDaeqaen||^ 
LECTURE XLIIL approbadon of them, aa in preference fit for 

our purpose, and a contiaueo exclusive atten- 
aEoucTiON OF CEBTAi>r suffosed faculties tioii to them; or, m other woida, a oontoi- 
To SIMPLE sooGESTiON-—IV. KASiT—AD- ued desito <ff' ttueuig and developing and eln- 
vantaoes derived from the ACCIIHATE bodybg, in thi^ttest language, the peculiar 
REFERENCE OF THE FUENOHENA OF svo- relations which tiiese parts of the con^x 
OEsnON TO LAWS WHICH OPERATE ON THE gioup Ere folthy US to heuT to the plan which 
TIME OP THE suGOESTioN ONLY, IK THE we Dad primarily in view. The common 
refutation OF MECHANICAL THEORIES OF effects, therefore, of attention or desire, 
ASSOCIATION—REPUTATION OF HARTLEY’S take pltce hi this. 88 hi every other m- 
THEORY. Stance. Th^Qgj^ypilar images to which we 

attend, becmne instantly more vivid, and, 
Geotlemen, we were engaged yesterday therdbre, huMp promin^t, so as to separate 
in considering and analyzing toe complexphe- themselveii, by tVir mere permanence, from 
nomena, usually referred to a distinct intel- toe frdnter concfations that fode more lapid- 
lectual foailty, which has been termed the ly; the remaining images, which IlKere all 
Power of Imagination or Fan^; and, par- that seemed to us to harmonize in the wider 
ticularly, in tracing the most important ele- group, tons minglhig together, aa if we had 
ments of these complex states, or successions formed fa our very will the dirMt combina- 
of states of the mmd, to that principle of tion, and excluded by our vdy will those 
simple suggestion ffbito has been the subject hicongitmus parts, tmch our wiQ, if we 
of our late examination. ^ had vainly attempted to make the ex- 

The various analyses into which we were perimmtt, cimld have served <aily to ren¬ 
ted, in considering imagination, first, as it der m ore vivid, and, therefore, more last- 
occurs without desire, in the short 

of every hour, and afterwards, as it is tons, witoout axiy exertion of facuU 

combination with desire, in the intenti , dj^rent in kitid from those which are 

processes of composition, were too long to exercised iU toe h|ip|ltole8t intellectual fimc- 
adroit of minute recapitulation; and, I fiat- tiohs of vulgar |ife^--by the mere capacity of 
ter myself, that you do not need any recapit- simple simgestiim, which, as long aa the con- 
ulation to bring their results, at least, fully cation Oiimy sufaect, or part of a sulnect, 
before you. ^ ^ _ remahu,—^presehts, in accordance wim it, 

That, in those short reveries which, inter, image a^ image, fa toe c^iacity of feeUngs 
mingled as they are with our perceptions of of imtion In the perceived fitness or imm- 
actuiu things, and often giving their own oo- ness of certain images for a partictdar design, 
lours to them, form so much of human luqp- —^fa thatprimuy genetal desire, wfaito con- 
pinesB, and often too so much of human mi- stituted, or ^tre bkto to the design itself, 
seiy—imeginatii^^^ producer at new and otl^ mbto pattiodar end subordinate 
forms, does not iiHy any new or pecufiar for desires, fiMrm toe diief ekments of 

cuHy distingukhaole from common sugges- toe varying process of attentkm, to the va- 
tiiHi, was t^e, I hope, sufficiently apyar- lying im^es in the traiit of thou^t,—all 
ent ; and 1 trust you vr&e equally eonvine- tnose minicles of ^ungfui art have arisen, 
ed, that, in the longest process of intention¬ 
al composition, toe new combinatioiu that 
arise to us are as little capable of beiu^ di¬ 
rectly willed;—^that they do not imply m us 


wmcb nave nofo 
authors, butwhll 
and a dimiky of 
thosa who are t 


merely immortauzea tnnr 
1 confer a sort of dignity,— 
im to^t specses, even oi> 
^blc merely of admiring 
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tlttSB, an admiretion that feels Aeir 
ex^lenee. Indeed, next to tbedi^ 
h! ptodieiag tiiem, and, pertiaps, not iniaior 
to it in baiwmeds, is the^ pleasure of 
being idde thus to appreciate and ad* 
nnn. ; 

Shnide as the faculties may be, however, 
wfaid are concerned in the complex process 


AmWgoM Nili, at Ubya dunta pciagiat 
AMlte aottc term Ingntdltur i nunci pnMchna Soil 
I&tar et nnwitM per astuia volvlturl|tiM, 

Xtiola alanum vbtot indataw Toaantam. 
Pmclmaqiw MMovitur, oiepttaqu* audadbui uiftt. 
Quoque mi^ toto divsna a oorpon fntur, 

Hoe ntagli nameiMM dlveiia a eorpore viiet 
ExpUeat, ac victrh: membronim Inoedlt, ot ultra 
Svolot ad tuperai, ptopriiique enltttur 

___^_ 'Hjo next tiass of phenomem to w^h, 

of itno ghfiotinn, to the fency itse^, by uduch as in their chief circiunstanees, mo^ oraa 
these miracles are product there are truly principles of suggestion, I would direct your 
no —^not in external 'Aii^, ftff these attention, are the phenomena of JMit. 
it can mingle at pleasurerTUOt m the sffec- The effisets of habit, are, by Br.^ Held, 
tionst^ the soul, for these, in its spiritual care* ascribed to a peculiar ultimate principle of 
ations, ate as obedient to it as the mme fimus the mind; ana though 1 filter myseU, after 
of matter,—not even m infinity itaelA fee, af- the ^scussions which have engaged us, you 
ter it has coneeived one infinity, it can stili, are not very likely to fall into this error, it 
in its speculations, add to it another and an* may he proper to enter into some fuller il* 
other, as if what would be impoasible in Ba> lustration and analysis of an influence, which 


|||nre, were possible to it 

" What waalth towuh. 

That, aeoraiiu limit, or ftom plan or Ume, 

Bold aaereaumra amdttaawalfc aad vlavr 
What wai and It, and more tlum «*er he, 
Soult that can gtm arhatew Ow AhiUahty made. 
And wander wad mraugh OUn^impoMtlile.'’ 


is unquestionably one' of the most powerful 
in our mental cemstitution. 

In treating of the secondary laws of sug* 
gestion, I before considered the effect of ge* 
neral habit, if it might so be termed, in mo* 
di^ng the suggestions of mere anali^. 
The habit which we are now to examine. 
The conceprions which rise and mingle in however, is that in which the effects are not 
our living pictures of fen^, being draved, analogous merely, but strictly similar, in a 
not merely from the various climes of riie tendency to the reperition of the same ac* 
earth which we inhabit, but from every part tions. 

of the immensity of the^nkr^ ^e to our The nature of habit may be considered in 
imagination, if we _ “i^ytothe two lights; as it thus produces a greater 

objects ofconc^tion, a species of virtmom* tendency to certain actions, and as it occa- 
nipresence, or a npidityof pasange^almost as sions greater i^ility and excellence in those 
wonderful as omnipresence its^ « Tot particular actions. 

virtate&acceraimtts, tot antes, animum dmii- The first form of its influence, then, which 
qne,*' ujn Seneca, <<anamun dcarique, eui we have to consider, is that by which it 
non eodem quo intmidit momento per* renders us more prone to actions that have 
vium eat, sideribus, vokeionens, qacsnimpost been frequently repeated, 
multa ssMula futuras oursQs antecedit.*** That the frequent repetition of any action 
To rile ^e P|^po*«> bot more quainriy, says increases the tendency UOit, all of you must 
an in^nious Frendi writer, comparing the have experienced in yourselves, in innumer- 
velocity of our thought with tiiat of the sprift- able eases of little importance, perhaps, but 
est of material thii^ I—** Whatever rapidity sufficiently indicative of the influence; and 
we may give to wh^is it to that V, ^ few of you, probi^ly, who have 

imagination ? 1 wish to rise to the tdOBer^ ^ ^ ^ opportunity of remarung in others 
turn, at the distance of three himdred fetal power of habits of a very different 

fions of leegues firm ^ earth. I kind. In the corruption of a great city, it 

I will to ascend still to the ngioit of is scarcely possible to look aroimd, without 
the fix^ stars, at a distance from the earth perceiving some warning example of that 
which is no longer to be counted by millions blasting and deadening influencav before 
0 ^ leagues, but by millions of millions. I which, every thing that was generous and 
have already passM over all this immensity benevolent in the heart l»u withered, while 
that intmrenes. Would I mqdoBe riie twelve every thing which was noxious has flourish* 
famous conatellationa of the Zodiac? The ed with more rapid maturity; like those 
Sun takes twelve months to joiurney through plants which can extend their roots, indeed, 
them. I have already travemed them even in a pure soil, and flii^ out a few leaves 
all, in kis tiaie ritan it woidd bora taken amid balmy airs and odom, but which burat 

out m aU rimir luxaiiiflh oidy from a soil 
that is fed with coiutuif^trescency, and in 
an atmosphere which it is poison to iidiale. 
It is not vicev-*not cold, and insensible, and 
contented vice, that haa never known any 
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better feelmg^er^which tme view with me¬ 
lancholy re^t. It is virtuer 7 -«t least what 
once was virtae,—4liat has yielded progres¬ 
sively and silently to an ii^oence scarcely 
perceived, till it has become the very tfa^ 
which it abhoired. Nothing can be more 
just th^n the picture of this sad progress 
describe in the well known lines of 
Ptfe:— 

" Vice Is « monster of so Mghtftil mien. 

As. to be hated, needs but to be man; 

Vet, seen too oft, familiar with tier face, 

We flist endure, then pity, then emhraoe.”* 

In the slow progress of some insidious 
disease, which is scarcely regarded by its 
cheerful and unconscious victim, it is mourn- 
fill to mark the smile of g^ety as it (days 
over that yety bloom, which is not the fresh¬ 
ness of health, but the. flushing of approach¬ 
ing mortality,—amid studies, perhaps, just 
pening into intellectu^ excellence, and 
opes and plans of generous ambition that 
are never to be fumlled. But how much 
more painful is it, to behold that equally in¬ 
sidious and far more desolating procresa with 
which guilty passion steals upon we heart, 
—^when there ia still sufficient virtue to feel 
remorse, and to sigh at the remembrance of 
purer years, but not sufficient to throw off 
the giult, which is felt to be oppressive, and 
to return to that purity in whuh it would 
again, in its bitter moments, gladly take sheU 
ter, if only it had energy to vanquish Uie al¬ 
most irresistible habits that would tear it 
back! 

*' CMmet lead to greater Crimea, and link so atreight. 

What flmt waa aceldenl at last hfate: 

The unhappy servant slnka into a aleve. 

And virtue uat aad atnigglings cannot aave." 

Matttt. 

We must not conceive, however, Uiat ha> 
Irit is powerful only in strengthening what is 
evil ,—though it is this sort of operation 
which of course forces itsdf more upon our 
observation and memory,—^like the 
darkness of the tempest, that is 
ed, when the calm, and the sunshine, 
the gentle shower are forgotten. There can 
be no question that the same principle 
which confirms and aggravates what is evil, 
strengthens and cherishes also what is good. 
The virtuous, indeed, do not require the in¬ 
fluence of habitual benevolence or devoticHi 
to force them, as it were, to new acts of 
kindness to man, or to new sentiments of 
giaritode to God. But the temptations, to 
which even virtue might sometimes be ill 
donga* of 3 ftelding, in toe commencement of 
its delightful proBese, become powerles^ 
and free from penl, when that progress is 
more advanced. There are spirits which, 
even on earth, are elevated above that little 
scene of mortal ambition vntii which their 


benevolent wiahea for the sufieim there, are 
tiw single tie that connects them stilL AE 
with than ia serenity; the darimeas and the 
storm are benemh them. They have only 
to lodk down, with generous syin|»thy, cm 
those who have not ^et risen so high; and 
to look up, with gmtitiide, to that Heaven 
whi^ is o^ve their head, and which ia aU 
moat openn^ to receive than. 

To expkuii the inflnenee of habit, m in¬ 
creasing the tendency to certain actions, 1 
must xemari^—whi^ I have already more 
than onee repeatedr-<-thiM: the suggesting m- 
fluenoe, whi^ is usaally exprewto in the 
plmue (utedatum ^ idetu, though thi^ voy 
improper phnse would sew to limit it to 
our idw or oomieiptioBS and Im un^ 
questiormbly prodn^ • misridten belief of 
UliB partial operation <^ a general influence; 
—is not limited to these more than to anf* 
other atatee of, tiie mind, but occurs also 
with equal fooee {n OlhetfeelingB, which are 
not commhttly tiMied ideas or ooifceptions; 
that our emotions, for exam¬ 

ple, may, lllS'fne^fom a part of our trains 
of snggeetion; a^ that it is not more 
wondeniA therefore, that the states of the 
mind, which constitute certm desires, after 
frequently' ssoeeeding certain perceptioiu, 
shemid, on renewal of the percep- 

tiems, recur dilMHm, tiian that any one con¬ 
ception shiMi^ follow, in this maimer, any 
other conoMwn,—-tint the mere picture m 
a rose, fon^mmmple, should suggest its fra¬ 
grance ; og. ttiiat verses, which we have fro- 
^nti^ read, should rise once more sooces- 
sively m our memory, when the linq which 
precedes them has repeated to us, or 
remonbered fay us. To him who hu long 
yielded setvilt^ to habits of inttudeatioa, tiie 
mete sight, or the mere cenc^tion (ff the 
poisoBoue beverage, to which he has devoted 
and Baerificedhisb^ti),andvirtne»andhap- 
wEl indtiee, almc^ as if mechanically, 
’semes of.mcnUl afieetions, on which to* 
then anlnul appetite, mid the musco- 
motions .neceespiv fm Hiat^ng it de¬ 
pend. Ferhaps, dt toe eariy pomd of the 
growth of the pamion, there waa little love 
of the wine itself, the desire of which was 
rather a consequence of the pleasures of guy 
conversation »lhst accompanied the too m- 
quent drought. But whatever different plea¬ 
sures may originally have necompamed 
the perception of the wine end the 
itself woe frequent parts of the complex 
process; and, therefeue, those partioilar 
mental states, which constituted ths repeat¬ 
ed volitions necemsiy fn ^ partindSr mus¬ 
cular movenwhta; and it is not wondofhl, 
therefore, that all the puts of the process 
should be revived byone mere revival of a 
aiimle port 4 

wliat i^ (nllea the power habit is tints 
Euggestion, and ^tiling more. The sight 
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of die <9ine t>d<ne him has ooexiated ioau^ 
memUi tiinep with the desire of drinldng it 
The elite ci mind, therefore, whidt conitU 
tutee iite p^tseptlon, induces, by the com- 
SKfli tafloenoe of suggestion, that other state 
of mizui which constitutes the desire, and 
the dedce all those other states or motiotis 
which iuTB been its usual attendants# 

This iiifluenoe of habi^ then, in iiuareas- 
ing the tendency to certain motions, is not 
very difficult of explanation, without thene- 
oessity of having recourse to any principle 
oft^ mind distinct from'that on whi<h ail 
our simple suggestions depend# If feelings 
tend to induce other fedmgs, in ctmmqumtiDe 
of for mer proximity or coexistence, it would, 
indeed, ^ most wonderful if hsSUtiial ten¬ 
dencies were not pranced. But the ten¬ 
dency to certain aedems is not meedy in- 
*czea8ed; the action itself in eases o! com¬ 
plicated motion, becomes easira. 

In what muma is this increased fiadlity 
to be expliuned ? 

If any of rou were tol^m^lle first time, 
any one of me wondrous feats of the dreus, 
—vaulting, dancing on the rope, or some of 
the more difficult equestrian eimrcises,— 
there is very little reason to think that the 
individual, whatever gm^^ynurendagility 
he might possess, wnuUNHIbcessful; and 
if he were so mngularly fortunate as to per- 
form the feat at all, there can be no doubt 
that he would perform it vrith great labour 
and comparative awkwardness. A certmn 
series of muscular emrbgctions,. skme, are 
best fitted for producii^ a certain series of 
attitudes; and, though we may all have the 
muscles necessary for tlKse particular atti¬ 
tudes, and the pimer of producing in them 
the requisite contractions, we have not 
merely from the aigltf or conception of the 
parrimilar attitude, a knowledge eithwof the 
particular muscles that ace to be move^' 
of the particular degrees of motion that 
be necessary. In our first attempts, t 
ingly, tbou^ we may produce a .mdt' 
tioHof the motion which we wish to lmi> 
tate, the imitation must still be a very rude 
(Hie ; because, in our ignorance the parti- 
cuhir muscles and particular quantities of 
contraction, we contract muscles which ought 
to have remiuoed at rest, and contract those 
which ought to be contracted (nUy in a cer¬ 
tain (k^pae, in a de^ee either gn^r or less 
than thu middle point. Bv frequent repeti¬ 
tion, however, we gradually learn and remedy 
(mr mistakes j bu| we acquire tins knowledge 
alliarfy, beeaaue we are not acquainted 
WiW 'tlm pavtienlar parts of our muscular 
fin»A^ aiidwitfa the particular state of the 
mi^ pe wa m ry , for fioducing the motion of 
a sin^ mui^e scpeiately |iom the others 
with whlcll it'ie eondlinea. ' Ihe most skil¬ 
ful anatomist, thaldbre, if^ were to venture 


to make his appearance upon a tight^Kqx^ 
would be in as great danger of foUing aa any 
of the mob (wl^ might gather arouM him, 
^haps^ in sufficient time at least to see him 
&U) wotdd be in his situation; because, 
tho^h he knows the various mmoles of his 
frame, and even might be citable of foretell¬ 
ing what motions of certmn musclm would 
secure him in his perilom elevation, he ii*yet 
unacquainted with the separate states of 
mind that might instantly produce the desir¬ 
ed limited motions of the desired muscles; 
since these precise states of mind never have 
been a part of his former consciousness. 

But^ though our command over our sepa¬ 
rate muscles is not a command which we 
can exercise with instant skill, and though it 
i& and must be at all times exercised by us 
bundljir, without any -accuime perception of 
Uie nice parte of the process that are going 
on within us at our bidding, we do certainly 
acquire this gradual skill. In the long series 
of trials, we find what volitions have pro¬ 
duced an effect that resembles most the 
model which we have in view. At almost 
every repetition, either some muscle is left 
at rest, which was uselessly exerted before, 
or the degree of contraction of the some 
muscles is brought nearer and nearer to the 
desired point; till, at length, having found 
the par^cular volitions which produce the 
desired effect, we repeat these frequently to¬ 
gether, so tiiat, on the general pnnciples of 
suggestion, they arise together afterwards 
with little risk of the interference of any 
awkward incongruous volition which might 
disturb them, and destroy the beauty of the 
graceful movements, that seem now scarcely 
to require any effort in the performer, but to 
be to him what the muscular motions ne¬ 
cessary for simple walking or running are to 
us,—motions that, easy as they now seem to 
us all, were once learned by us as slowly, 
with as man^ painful failures, as the 
SHfficult species of motions, which con- 
!utute their wimderfiil art, were learned 
in nmturer lifo by the rope-dancer and the 
ju^er. 

The painfulness and labour of our first ef¬ 
forts in such attempts, it must be remember¬ 
ed, do not arise merely from our bringing too 
many muscles into pW, with the view of 
proaucing a certain definite effect; but also, 
m a great measure, from the absolute neces¬ 
sity of brinifing more into play than we in¬ 
tended, for the purpose of counteracting and 
remedring ^ evil occasioned by former ex¬ 
cess of motion. We low our balance; and, 
merely in consequence of this loss of exact 
equilibrium, we are ' ' 


to. perform cer^ 
tain other actions, not direct^ to execute the 
particular movement originally intended by 
us, but simply to rwtore th^ equUibrium, 
without which it would be vwn for us to at¬ 
tempt to execute it. All this unnecessaiy 
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labour^whidi is a mete waste of strengA, 
and a painful waste of itt->4sof course ssrod 
to us, when we have ma^ sufficient progress 
to be able at least to keep our balance '; and 
the desired motion thus becomes easier in 
two ways, both ^itively, our nearer ap> 
proximation to utat exact point oontradion 
which constitutes the perfect attitude, en^ 
ne^ithrely, by the exclusion erf' those motions 
which our own awkwardness had rendered 
unavoidable. 

We have seen, then, in what manner, in 
conformity with that great principle dT the 
mind cewidered by us, the phenomena Of 
our habitual actions may be explained, both 
in the increased tendeni^ to such actions, 
and the increased facility of perftHining 
them. 

I cannot quit the subject of our suggestions 
without remsrking the advantage which we 
derive from the accurate reference of these 
to laws of mind, that operate at the time ctf 
the suggestion only, and not to any previous 
mysterious union of the parts of the train,-^ 
in refuting the mechanics theories of as 80 > 
ciation, and of thought and passion in general, 
which, in some degree in ul iges, but espe¬ 
cially since the publication of the work of 
Dr. Hartley, have so unfortunately seduced 
philosophers from the proper provmce of in> 
tellectm analysis, to employ themselves in 
fanciful comparisonB of the aflwtions of mat> 
ter and mind, and at length to conceive that 
they had reduced all the phenomena of mind 
to corpuscular motions. The very use of 
the term association has, unquestionably, in 
this respect, been of material disadvantage; 
and the opinion, which it seems to involve, 
of the necessity of some connecting process, 
prior to suggestion, some coexistence of per« 
coptions, linked, as it were, together, a 
common tie, has presented so many material 
analogies, that the mmd which 
would very naturally become mi 
adopt that general materialism, whi(^~ 
verts perception and passion, and the remem¬ 
brances of these, into states of sensorial par¬ 
ticles, more easily produced, as more fre¬ 
quently produced before, in ^e same man¬ 
ner as a tree bends most readily in the di¬ 
rection in which it has most frequently jneld- 
ed to the stmtn. Had the attention been 
fixed less on the sr^estions of grosser con¬ 
tiguity, than on the more refined suggostiona 
of analogy or contrast, or on those which 
arise from the perception of objects seen for 
the first time,—the analogy of all the increas¬ 
ed flexibilities of matter would have been less 
apt to occur, or, iti least, its influence would 
have been greatly lessened; and the readers 
of many of those romances, whidi them¬ 

selves systems of intellectual^ ^Uosophy, 
would have viewed, with astonisnment, the 
hypotheses of sensorial motioiu|l^ and cur¬ 


rents of Uiiiinal spirits, and ftgrew s in tha 
brain, and venations, and miniatnre -vibns. 
tiotts, which fitiae viewa of the mere tune of 
association, in a connecting prooeea of som 
sort prior to suggestion, have made them, in 
many caaes, too ready to embrace. 

It is chiefly in tlm southera part of the ki- 
hmd tint the bypotheaie of Dr. Ihutley has 
met with foflowne; and his fdlowera have 
generally been mrtnvaga^ admirms of hk 
philOBOj^bical geniua, whkh I own, seems 
to me to lMi:^pery opposite to the genius of 
sound pfaHosOphy. That there is consideo. 
idfle acuteness, however, displsycd in his 
work, and &at it oontahu some siwoeasfrd 
atmly^ trf eomplex leduigs, 1 am fiv from 
denyhig}.and, aa inteOeetm scwneeeonsism 
BO mii(h in t^ andysis (ho eonqilex^ phe¬ 
nomena of thought, its influmce, in dns le^ 
spect, has unq^tiomddy beon of service,, in 
promoting that spirtt ef mquiry, v^di, in a 
science tiid piewnts no sttnetion to the 
senses, isML^p^^lilgidanleep, or at least so 
readily'fC^minl^M if to justify its indolence, 
in the autnority of great names, and of all 
that is ancient in error and venerable hi ab¬ 
surdity. But, tiiough the influence of hie 
philosophy nru^ have been dT service in this 
respect me Jlj jlipift ge which has peihaps 
flowed fiuuraiWflns way must ham hem 
inconsidmadile compared with the great evil 
which has rniquestionably flowed from it in 
another way, I 7 leading tne inquirer to acqui¬ 
esce in remote analogies, and to adopt explan¬ 
ations and amngements of the phenomena 
of mindr—not as they agree with thq actud 
phenomem, but as they chance to agree widi 
some supposed {dienamena of our material 
p^ Dr. Hartiey, indeed, does not eon- 
aider materialism as aneeessary consequence 
of his theory. He does not eay that the vi- 
bratimw and ribratiuncles of the medullary 
of the senaoriam constitute the very 
and passions, hot merely that they 
m necessary to every mental afiietv 
fet, adiqiting a supposed analogy 
of a partiedar qiei^ of motion, as cmnmon 
to all the intdltetual immtimu, and thus im¬ 
posing tiie necessi^-of finding, or attempting 
to hi every case, some exact coyes- 
pondenoe of the mental phenomena, 'with the 
varieties and combinations of this particuiar 
spedes motion, he has done as much to 
ffistract the attention of tiie mtdl^ctual m- 
quirer as if he had made all the phenomena 
to consist of this particular motion; and, 
without contendmp; for materialism, or even 
believing in materwsin, hu ptodewied tiiis 
belief in the minds of those who havearkipt- 
ad his generd system, as effiectodly as if he 
had himself believed and coitfendM that the 
sod is a oihApr a cone, w some Itrqgular 
solid of many ndea. 

If we admit mb in sound j^thwophy it is 
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iPHioanlfe not to oAaH—the existoee ofj tt«% m the ttien tknei of vibration of the 
Mlt idbstanee not cubical, conical, ra»r' etrii^ were ahoVred to be raffieient 
of mani' aides, regular txt inegidar, but one fw ex^lainnw all the infinite ^versities of 
fad ntsO^le, Afferent from matter, and cfr> senaai^; sail the infiuence of that veiy as. 
pablet W the affections of which it iseuscep- aoention on which Hartle]^ fininda ao mndh, 
tible^ «e existing in all those vaiioas states would remiun wholly unexplained. We may 
wlu<^ constitute the whole history of our life, suppose, indeed, eny two of then clHnrda, 
as sentient and intelligent, and moral beings, from accidental simultaneous httpulsi^ to 
thOs^^e must idlow that its sense of ex> have vibrated together; hat this can be*no 
ternal things, and perhaps some of its other reason, even thoi^h tiie accidental concur- 
anscepllbiMes, require certain prenous sen- rence of vihratimu should have taken place 
Borial sdWges oriJkctione, ndt for constitut- one thousand times at the same moment, 
ing its feelings, hut merely for g^ng occasion that there should be any greater tendency in 
to them as any other cause pves occasion to the second chord than there was originuly, 
any otiier effect;—there is no reason for be- to vibrate, without a repetition of the primary 
lieWng that such changes of the material or- hnpuke, in consequence of the mere vibra- 
gans are necessary for everr feeling or affee- tion of the first. If the chords, or series of 
tion of the mind, even as the mere occasions vibratory particles, still retmn the same length 
on which the feelings arise. Thoi^h we and tension, the motidn of the second may 
were to admit this necessity, however, with- indeed be allowed to he producible indirect- 
out any reason ibr admittii^F it, mid were to ly, by an impulse given only to the first, if 
think ourselves obliged, therefore, to have tne strii^ truly hamonize ; but in tiiis case 
recourse to some analogy of matter, We must the motion of the second must have been pro¬ 
still reject the hypolA.c*ig|<f^U)ratiims; since duced in like manner, originally, by the first 
of all the corporeal (han^sn^K Vibuld be vibrations of the other, when external force 
imagined, in the soft medullary matter of Ae was applied to it alone; and, if the two 
brain and nerves, vibrations seem the least series of vibratory particles be of such a kind 
likely,—certiunly, at least, the worst fitted as not to humonize, a thousand accidental 
for marking accurately the nice distinctions coexistences or successions of their vibrations 
of things. Indeed it ha|M|||aV8 seemed to cannot make them harmonize more than at 
me peculiarly wondmfunHKttch an hypo- first. Association, therefore, or habit, on 
thesis should have been formed by a phy- such an hypothesis, would not be necessary 
sician, to whom the structure of the brain to account for phenomena which must have 
and its appendages must have been fitmiliar. taken place equally by the mere laws of har- 
If we wished to have a substance that ^uld monies, without association. If the sight of 
dmnp and deaden every species of vibration, a pictured rose recal to me its (romance, or 
so as to prevent a single vibnitiim from being the fragrance of a rose in the dark recal to 
accurately transmitted, it would not be very me its form and colour, it is a proof that the 
easy to find one better suited for this purpose sensorial chords, of which the vibrations give 
than that soft pulpy matter which is suppos- rise to these conceptions, are of such a length 
ed, by Dr. Hartley, to transmit, with most as to harmonize, and to admit, therefore, of 
exactfidelity, all the nicest dhrisions of infini- joint vibration from a single impulse. jSut 
tesimal vibisriuncles. m this case it is surely unnecessary that both 

Of the system of vibrations and viln»ti|BJ<||j^^ijei^ and smell should ever have existed 
eles, which has now fallen into merited -.^aW^Though I had never seraarose, the 

repute even with those who me indinsA mdl of one in the dark should have 

otiier respects, to hold in very estimL Inought before me instantly the form and coi¬ 
tion the merits of Hartley, os m mtellectua] ourwhidi IneverhadbehelAbecauseitshould 
am^t, it is scarcely necessary to offer any instantly have produced this particular cor- 
serious confutation. The very prima^ Acts respcmding vibration in the hmmonizing 
of dissociation ot suggestion on whi^ the strings; and though I had never enjoyed its 
whole of his metaphysical system is founded deligntfol fragrance, the mere picture of the 
have always apprared to me a suffiemnt con- flower on paper or canvass ^ould have given 
futation of that very hypothesis which is ad- me, in Che veiy instant, by a similar cor- 
duced to expitin them; and os these ate his respondence of vibration, the knowledge of 
fovourite phenomena, on whidi he constant- its odour. 

ly insists, they may foirly be taken os the All this, it maypeihaps be saiA would be 
most suitable instances in whidi to examine very trae, if the vibrations, of whidi meta- 
.{the ferae of the analogy which he wishes to physical physiologists spei^ were meant in 
estaUkliu Though^ the sensorium, then, their commim phydcal sense. But if they 
were afloww fo be, in itimost every cinam- are not used in their common physical sense, 
stanee, the very opposite of what it is—to be what is it that they ore tatended to denote > 
finely etastiici, end oraiposed ^chordsadapt-, and why is not tiie precise diflerenee point¬ 
ed m die* heat possfole manner for the nicest | ed out? Nothing can be simpler titan the 
differences of vttoiftiona; tfd tiiough vane-j meaning o| the term vibration—an alternate 
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Aporoaoli and retroeeMioa of a o«iiee. of par. 
i and if tfaia psrticulir apedea of nto* 

tion bo not meont, it u eertaralv amt dvi LEGTUKE ELIY. 

aui^ to emplpythc term, when another term 

could We been adopted or invmited with- ok tkb nraxTOKCB Or rairncoiAa soooEt- 
out nek of error ; or at least to employ it tions ok the iHTBUJtcroAl. and moeai, 
Without stating ndiat is distinctly meant by chaeactsb. 
it, as different from die other 'v^iations of, . 

wMch we are acciut^ed to speak. If it Oektijbhen, having now endeavoured to 
M not undersUM^ in its luod meaning, and lay before yon, and explain, as for as the li- 
if no other meami^ be assigned to tlm term, mited nature of these Lectures allows, the 
die hypothesis, which expresses nothing that general phenomena whieh flow from the prin- 
cm be understood, has not even the scanty ciple of eini|)]e Suggesdon, I shall conclude 
gtory of bein^ an hypothesis. The same dus part of my Course wiA some reroadcs 
phenomena might, with as much pbibsopluc on toe laflue^ of Pardkndar Associations 
accuracy, be ascribed to any oAer ffociful on the Intellectual and M(^ Character, 
term—to the Entelecheia of Aristode, cur to The speeuladon, if wa. had , Wure to enter 
the Abracadabra of the Cabalists. Indeed, upon n fr)%, W^d be one of the most ex- 
they might be ascribed to either of these tmsive end iatm^esthig in the whole field of 
ma^ificent words with greater accural^, be- idiilosophic inquhy. But so many otha 
cause, though the words might leave us as subjects demnd our attemioo, that a few 
ignorant as before, they at leMt would not sli^^t nodces aie>11 which my limits at pte- 
conimuniuate to us any notion positively emit permit. ’’ « 
false. There is certainly very little'resera- In die funiliar term 

blance of memory to an eflervescenoe, yet oMoacdiMPrH^Kf^nvenieDt Inevity, as ex- 
we might theorize as justly in ascribing me- pr^ive of the fuggesdons that arise from 
mory to an effervescence as to a vib^^n, former coexistence or Buocessions of feelings, 
if we he allowed to understand both terms with perfect confidence that you can no 
in a sense totally different fr'om the common Itnm^ be in any danger of atteGhing to it er- 
use, without even ei^ressing what that dif- roneous notkH|||UM|^ it implied some mys- 
ferent sense is; and if the foUowen of Hart- terioos piooflS^a^dhion of the feelings sug- 
ley, in preferring vibratiuncles to little effer- getting and epn^sted, or any other influence 
vesccnces, profess to understand the term than ^t wbiem at. the moment of sugges- 
vibration as it is commonly understood, and tion, qertein feelings have as relative, (onr 
to apply to the phenomena of associaticm the proxiinAte ferfings among the rest,) to suggest 
common laws of vibrating chords, they must other oonreladve feelings, 
previously undertake to show that the phe- Li dps tendency to nratnal stHPigestion, 
nomena of musical chords, on which they wMdi arises frcom the relation of frumer 
found their hypothesis, are the reverse of I proximity, tbm is not a sioidn perception 
what they are Wwn to be,—that strings of j or dumg^t, or-emotkm of man, and oonse- 
such a length and tension as to harmonize, quently not an object around him, diot ia ca> 
are not originally capable of receiviiw viba- Wle^m acting,on his senses, which may not 
tions from the motions of each other, but nave influence on the whole future character 
communicate their vibrations mutuallyogUciWs mind, by modifying, for ever after, in 
after they have repeatedly been or less degree, those complex 

E sther,—and that musicu chords, of BuI9^.4.^%Ulgs (rfgoc^ and evil, by which his pas- 
ngthond tension as to be absolutely db-rwona are moated or animated, and those 
cordant, acquire notwithstanding, when fra- comples oqrasioiu of another B<»t, which hia 
quently touched with a bow or toe finger, a understanding may rashly form from partial 
tendency to harmonize, and at length vibrate views of the moment, mr adopt as rashly 
together at the mere touch of one of them, from otbem, widiout examinatkm. The^- 
Then, indeed, when the tendencies to vibra- fluence is a most poworfril one, m all its va. 
toiy motion are shown to be precisely the re- rieties, and ia unquestaonsl^ not the less 
verse of what theyare, the phenomena of si^f. powerful, when it operates) for-heingin most 
gestion might find some amdogylnthepheno- cases altogedusr tumuspeeted. It Bos been 
mena of vibrarion; but, knowmg what we attempted 'to reduce to daises the sources 
Imow of musical chords, it is impossible to of our various prejudices, those idols of the 
bring ^ir phenomena to betur, in the slight- tribe, and of the cave, and <rf the forum, 
est depee, on the phenomena of associabon, and of the timatre, as Lord Bacon has 
unless, indeed, by convincing us that, little quaintly eharaeteriz^ them. But, since 
as we know posirively of the mysterious every event that be&dls us may add, to the 
principle of suggestion, we may at least ne- circumstances wluch qgcidentaUy soeompany 
garivdy have perfect knowledge that it is not it, some permd|mtt impressicm of pleasura or 
a vibration or a vibratiunde. pain, of satufeobon or disgust, it most imver 

be foigotten rfiat ^e emunentson tba pm- 
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judicei, even of a single individiiBl, mut, if 
it be amiiate, comprehend the whole histoiy 
of his life, and diat the enumeration of the 
sources of prejudice in mankind, must be, 
like the celebrated work of an ancient natU" 
ralist, ae various as nature herself, " tarn vs- 
riom quara natuia ipsa.” It is not cm their 
truth alone^ that even the justest opinions 
have depended for their support $ fw even 
truth itself majr, relatively to the indmduai, 
and is, relatively to all, in infiuicy, and, to 
the greater number of mankind for Hfe, a 
preju^ce into which they are seduced by af¬ 
fection or eiample, precisely in the same 
way as, OR so many other occanons, they 
are seduced into error. Coi^ we hxdt baw 
upon the history of our mind, it would be 
necessary, in estimating the influence of an 
opinion, to consider as often the bps from 
which it fell, as the certainty of the opinion 
itself, or perhaps even to ti^ into account 
some accidental circumstance of pleasure <» 
good fortune, which dialled for a moment 
our usual obstinacY.--3ye- i My have reason¬ 
ed justly on a particiuai^ be¬ 

cause, at some happy moment, 


PerhaiM Proaparlty becolnn’d our* braait; 
Perhaps the wind just sblRedftom the Ea 


EuUf 


I have already aUudeAt^jm i 
.I the train of 


_influence of 

professional habits, in 
thought; tod the observation of the still 
greater influence, which they exercise, in at¬ 
taching undue importance to particnlor sets 
of opinions, is probably as ancient as the di¬ 
vision of professions. 7%e sciences may, 
in like mminer, be considered as speculative 
professions; and the exclusive student of 
any one of these is liable to a similar undue 
preference of that particular depnrtment of 
philosophy which afforded the truths that 
astonished and delighted him in hie entrtoce 
on the study, or raised him afterwards to 
distinetiou by discoveries of his own. JjlU 
know our own internal enjoyments; bn^frnd 
have no mode of discovering the intenial 
joyments of others; and a study, ther^i 
on which we have never entered^ uhleM its 
ultimate utility be ve^ apparent, presents to 
our imagination only toe difficnltiesthatareto 
op^e us, which are always more immediately 
obvious to ow: thought than the pleasure to 
which these veiy diiSculties give rise. But 
the remembrance of our own past studies, is 
the remembrance of many hours of delight; 
and even the difficulties whidi it brings be¬ 
fore us, are difficulties overcome. The mere 
determination of the mind, therefore, in eor- 
youtk^^to a particular |>rofesaion or specu¬ 
lative tl^ugh It may have arisen 

from at^ienlai mrcumsttoces, or parental 
pemiaitfom 0%, and <iot in the slightest de- 


t Poptft tifont ClMey*, fep. II.^ 


g^ foom any preference or impulse of ge. 
nhis at the time, is thus sufficient, by the 
elements whkh it cannot foil to mingle in 
all our Comdex eoneeptioiu and denres, to 
impress for ever after the intellectual cfaa- 
raet^’, and to bend it, perhaps, from that 
opposite direction into which it would na- 
tu^y have turned. It has been said, that 
Heaven, whkh gave great qualities onl^to 
a nnitll number of its fovourites, gave vanity 
to all, as a full eomx>ensation; and the proud 
mid CTdusive preference which attends any 
srience or profossion, hurtful as it certainly 
is, in preventing just views, and impeding 
generu acquirements, has at least the advan¬ 
tage of serving, in some measure, like this 
univenai vanity, to comfort'for the loss of 
that wider knowledge, which, in far the 
peater number of cases, must be altogether 
beyond attainment Ihe geometer, who, 
on retuming a tragedy of Racine, which he 
had been requested to read, and which he 
had perused accordingly with most foithful 
labour, asked, with astonishment, what it 
was intended to demonstrate ? and the arith¬ 
metician, who, during the performance of 
Garrick, in one of his most pathetic charac¬ 
ters, employed himself in counting the words 
and syllables which that great actor uttered, 
only did, in small matters, what we are, 
every hour, in the habit of doing, in aifiiirs 
of much more serious importance. 

How much of what is commonly called 
genius,—or, at least, how much or the se¬ 
condary direction of genius, which marks its 
varieties, and gives it a specific distinctive 
character,—depends on accidents of the 
slightest kind, that modify the general ten¬ 
dencies of suggestion, by the peculiar liveli¬ 
ness which they give to certain trains of 
thought; I am aware, indeed, that, in cases 
of this sort, we may often err,—and that we 
may probably err, to a certain extent, in the 
Ctoter immW' of them,—^in ascribing to the 
thuA^'-those mental peculianties, which 
^sted before it unobserved, and which 
vrotdd afterwards, as original tendencies, 
have developed themselves, in any circum¬ 
stances in which the individual might have 
been placed; but the influence of circum¬ 
stances, though apt to be magnified, is not 
on that account thC less real; and though 
we may sometimes err, therefore, as to the 
particular eiramples, we cannot err as to the 
general influence itself. We are told, in the 
life of Chatterton, that, in his early boyhood, 
he was reckoned of very dull inteuect, till he 
“ fell in love," as his mother expressed it, 
with the illuminated capitals of an old mu¬ 
sical manuscript in French, from which she 
taught him his letters; and a black-letter 
BiUe was the book fnmi which she after- 
wards taught him to read. It is impossible 
to think of the subsequent tustory of this 
wonderful young man, without traemg a pro- 
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bable connexion of those accident^ dnmm-1 studiei umI oiKii^ations, have a powerful in- 
Rtancee, which could not &il to give a pecu* flnence cm our mteSeeinal chamcter, those 
liar impoitance to certiun conceptions, with whicih are trammitted to us from other minds 
the charactw of that genius, which was af- ate nc^ less powerfoL We continue to idiink 
terwards to make gie]r4ieaded erudition and feel as our ancestors have thought and 
bend before it, and to astonish at least all those {^; so true, in innumerable oases, is dm 
on whom it did not impose. ^ observation, that ** men make up their prin- 

The illustriouaFrencn naturalist Adanspn, dples by inheritance, and defend them as 
wamin very early life distinguished ^ his would thrir astatos, because the^ are 
proficiency in claMical studies. In his first bom hena to them.” It has been jastly 
years at college, he obtained the highest said, that it» diflicult to regard tlmt as an 
prizes in Gre» and Latm poetry, on which evil whidi hns been long done, and that 
oecasbn he was present^ with the worlm there are many great and mrcellent things, 
of Pliny and Aristotle. The interest which wM<^ we never dtia^ of doing, merely 
Budi a circumstance could not M to give to because no one has dpne them before us. 
the works of these ancient inquirers into na> This snhjeotum of die soul to forma nsage, 
tore, led him to pay so much attention to the till roused by mmanstaacea of more 
subjects of which wey treated, that when he common enogy, hi 13hi the mtrtia that re> 
WBS scarcely thirteen years of age, he wrote taina bodies in dm state in which they h^ 
some valuable notes, on the vofomes that pen to be, till sonm foreijm force operate to 
h^ been given to reward bis studies of a sinqiend toeir motion or tneir rest. And it 
different kind. is well, upon the wh^ that, in the great 

Vaucanson, the celebrated mechanician,-^- concerns of life,-«di^ which relate, not to 
who, in every thing which did not relate to speculatim the direct happi- 

his art, showed so much stupidity, that it ~ ,.„mteUectual inertia sub* 

has been arid of him, that he was as ntuch a sists. The difficulty of moving the multi¬ 
machine as any of toe machines which he tode, though it m^ often be the unfortu. 
made,—^happened, when a boy, to be nate cause preventing beni)|||ts which they 
and frequently shut up in a room, in whiito might readily neeim, still has the important 
there was nothing but a clock, which, there- advantage of r "-~-— time for reflection, be¬ 
fore, as the only object of amusement, he fare toeir laffi is equally irresistible 

occupied b'unseu with examining, so as at for their 8^-( as for their preser- 

last to discover the connerion uid uses of ration, couhl be tw^ed to operate grratly to 
its parts; and the construction of machines their own pngviiice. The restless passions 
was afterwards his constant delight and oc- of toe insiTvidual innovator, nan, thus find 
cupation. 1 might refer to toe 1 . an adeqi^ check in the general principles 

many other eminent men, for multi of nuuupnd. The same power who has ba- 

^jfniutr incidents, that appear to coirespoi^ lanced the causes of action and repose in 
with an exactness mure tosn accidental, with tlie mateifol world, has mingled toem, with 
the striking peculiarities of character after- equal s^ in the intellectnal; end, in the 
wards displayed by them; and it is not easy one as much as in the other, the verv irre- 
to say, if we could trace the progress of ge- gularities that seem, at first sight, to lead to 
nius from its first impressions, how very the destruction of that beautiful system of 
few circumstances of little apparent mom yit I whuto tl^ are * luut, oe found to have in 
might have been sufficient,—by ths ~' , ,.aaetvea the cmise that leads toem again, 

gestions to which they would We pven i,_, im ^parent cqnfosion, into harmony and 

and the new complex feelings pr^uced,—-1 v-der, 

to change toe gen^ tendencies that were But thou^ in afihirs which concern im- 
afterwa^ to mark it with its specific eba* inediatd|y the peace and happiness of so- 
racter. cietp, it Is importance, to^ there should 

Indeed, since all toe advantages of scien- be, in those who lead, imd still more in t^^se 
tific and elegant education must, phibsophi- who follow, some considenble obstinac^ of 
cally, be considered only as accidental cir- attachment to ancient usa^e, this does not 
cumstances, we have, in the splendid powers apply to the speculative smences, in which 
which these advanta^s of mere culture seem error does not extend in its consequences 
to evolve, as contrasted with the powers that beyond the self411usiQn of those who em- 
lie dormant in the mass of manki^ astrik- brace it. Yet the history of science, for a 
ing proof how necessary the influence of dr- long series of a^,—if the science of thc^ 
cumstances is for the developmmit of those ages can be said to afford a subject of his- 
magnificent suggestions which give to genius tory,—exlubits a devotion to ancient opinion 
its glory and its very name. more obstinately zealous than that whicn 

If the associations and ransequent com- marks the contempoii|[y nanative of domes- 
plex feelings which we derive from the ac- tic usages or pglitiol events. To improve, 
jciWtal impression of external thmgs, or in some zespo^, the hapW^ ^ nation, 
which we form to ourselves by our exclusive | though it was iudeed a difficult, and perilous. 
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aiid tare otlCimpt, was not abBolutelyim{KOU8. vince of severer science. _'W* influence 
But wlfflt 4 spectacle of more hopeless sla- which fhe authority of antu^ty exercises 
very is preiented to us in those long ages of over our teste is not less remarkabte. “ Wnrt 
the desporism of authority, when jA^to- beauty," it has been said, “ would n^ temk 
tie was ev^ thing, and reason nothing, and hraelf happy, if she could inspire her mer 
when the otime of daring to be wiser, was with a passkm as lively and tender as tmt 
the worst Species of treason, and almost of with which an ancient Greek or Roman in¬ 
impiety; thou^ it must be owned, that this spites his respectM conunentator ?" We 
rebellion against die right divine of author!- laugh at the absurdity of Dacier, one of &ose 
ty, was not a guilt of very fi%quent occur- most adoring commentators, who, in rom- 
rence. parii^ the excellence of Homer and Virgil, 

.. ^ ‘-‘ould seriously say, that the poetry of me 

She rode, world, one was a thousand vcars more beautiful than 

Pierce nationa own'd her unreakted mUhti the poetry of the Other : and yet, in the judg- 

AMril waa«no»n«. and aU waanlgRL* 

It is at least as mehochol^ as it is lodi- or, at least, of passively adc^ting, diere is 
crous to read the decree which was passed, often no small portion of this chronological 
so late as the year 1684, hv the Parliament estimation. The prejudice for antiquity is 
of Paris, in favour of tlm aoctrines of Aris- itself very ancient, says La Motte; and it is 
totle, in consequence of die rashness of three amusing, at the distance of so many hundred 
unfortunate philosophers, who Were accused years, to find the same complaint, of undue 
of having ventured on certain theses, that partiality to the writers of other ages, 
implied a want of due respect for his sove- brought forward agamst their contemporaries 
reign infalflbility. were by those authors, whom we are now dispos- 

prohibited, under pain oi oelRig^iter^lk'ne die ed to consider as too highly estimated 
la vie,J from' holiflng or teadiing any maxim by our own contemporaries on that very ac- 
against the ancient and approved authors, count. 

(eontre k$ ^Itciens atUeurs et approuvis.) How many are there, who willingly join 
In this truly memorable edict, the Parlia- in expressing veneration for works, wUch 
ment seem to have takej^^^eir model the they would ^ink it a heavy burthen to read 
letters patent, as they vWWa^med, 'which, from beginning to end! Indeed, this very 
about a century befcHe, had been issued a. circumstance, when the fame of an author 
gainst Peter Ramus, by Francis the First, a has been weU established, rather adds to bis 
sovereign who, for the pcUronage which he reputation than diminishes it; because the 
gave to literature, obtained the name of pro- languor of a n^ork, of course, cannot be felt 
tector of letters; but who, as has been truly by those who never take the trouble of per- 
said, was &r from being pniteOw tfrea- using it, and its imperfections are not criti- 
soH. Yet this proclamarion, which con- cise^ as they otherwise would be, became 
demns the writing of Ramus for the «nor- they must be remarked before they can be 
mous guilt of an attempted improvement in pointed out, while the more striking beau- 
dialectics, and which prohibits him, “under ties, which have become traditionary in quo- 
pain of corporal punishmen^ from uttering tetion, are continually presented to the mind, 
any more slanderous invectives agunst Aris- There is much truth, therefore, in the prin- 
torie, and other ancient authors whatever injustice there may be in the 

approved,"professes, in its preamble, toof the saicasni of Voltaire, on 
been isswMl by riie monarch from hic greUiMfeltelian poet Dante, that “ his reputation 
desire for the progress of sdencw utd souni I will now continually be growing greater and 
literature in France. “ philosophy of greater, because there is now nobo^ who 
Aristotle, so dear to our kings, and to our reads him." 

ancient pariiamente,” says D'Alembert, “ (hd It is not merely the prejudice of authority, 
notfolwi^ enjoy the same gracious favour however, which leads our taste to form ^s- 
widi them, even in times of stqientition end proportionate judgments. It is governed by 
^orance. It is true, that the reasons for the same accidental associations of every 
which it was sometimes proscribed were ve- kind, of which I have already spoken, as 
ry worthy of the period. In the early part giving a specific direction to genius. It is 
of the thirteenth centujy, the works of this not easy to say, bow much the simple tale 
philosopher were burnt at Paris, and prohi- and ballad of our in^cy, or innumerable 
bited, under pain of excommun^tion, from other drcumstances still less important of 
bhing read or preserved, * because they gave our early life, may have tended to modify our 
occasion h> new heresies.’ It thus ap^ars," general sense of the beautifiil, as it is dis- 
he oontinnee, «* diat thete is re^y no rort of played even in the most splendid of those 
folly imo Whfidt the phikisophy of Aristotle works of genius which fix our maturer od- 
has not kd Our good aneesttib*" miration. But as this part of my subject is 

Such is ilfre Mniy of long-esteblished ve- ^in to come before us, I shall not dwell on 
aeration ovetr oor jo^nent^ even in the pi«>- it any longer at present 
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... ^ ?• “ pardculiT dettols, however, 

iflc© tlioie which have been now tubmitted 
to }roii, th»t.the influffloce of essociadon on 
the^ intelleetual chancter is best displeyed. 
It »in takin* the aggregato of all cir-. 
cumstances, ^ysical and moaA in the cli- i 
mate, and maimers, and institutions of a! 
pec^le. j 

“ ^ere laduitiy and Gain tbelr vigHi keep, 
tkmtmend the wave*, and taiinethe unwiUiM deep t 
Here Foroe, and hardy deeds of Uood pcevdl t 
There languid Pieesure light in every giUe.”* 

The cbatacter and turn of thou^t, wluch we 
attach, in imagination, to the satrap of a 
Pmvian coui^ to a citizen of Athens, and to 
a rude inhabitant of ancient Sarmati% are as 
distinct as the names which we afliz to their 
countries. I need not enter into the detail 
of tnrcumstances which> may be supposed to 
have concuned in the production of each of 
these distinct characters. It will be sufil- 
cient to the Athenian for an example, 
and to think of the circumstances in whudi 
he was placed. 1 borrow a description of 
these from an eloquent French writer. 

Among the Greeks, wherever the eyes 
were cast, there monuments of ^ory were to 
be founA The streets, the temples, the gal¬ 
leries, the ]^rtico8, all gave lessons to the 
citizens. Every where the people recog¬ 
nised the images of its great men ; and, w- 
neath the purest shy, in the most beauriful 
fields, amid groves and sacred forests, and 
the most briUiant festivals of a splendid re¬ 
ligion—surrounded with a crowd of artists, 
and orators, and poets, who all punted, or 
modelled, or celebrated, or sang their com¬ 
patriot heroes,—^marching as it were to the 
enchanting sounds of poetry and musii^ that 
were animated with the same spirit,—the 
Greeks, victorious and free, saw, and felt, 
and breathed nothing but the intoxication of 
glory and immortality.’*f 

*' Hence flourish'd Greece, and hence a 
As Gods by conscious future times adore 
In whom each virtue wore a smiling ahr, 

Rach science shed o’er life a friendy light. 

Each art was nature.”^ 

How admirably does the eloquent writer, 
firom whom I b&ve just quoteA egress the 
peculiar effect of a populac constitution, in 
giving animation to the efforts of the orator; 
—and if oratory were all which rendered a 

E eopie happy, and not rather those equal 
iWB, and that calm secnrity, which render 
oratoiy almost useless, how enviable would 
be that state of manners which he pktures! 

“ In the ancient republics," he observes, 
«< eloquence made a part of the constitution. 
It was it which enacted and abolished laws. 


• Gray on the AUiuee of Edncstion and Govern* 
wnt, V. 4t—43. 


i Thomson's Liberty, Put II. v. 17d—179. 


wbkdi ordocd wftr« wbuA cansed hrmies to 
maccb, whkli led mt tbe citizens to fields 
battle,, aiidl consecmted tbeir ashes* when 
tbejf periidifld in the omnbaL It was it 
which fimm the tribune kept watch against 
tyrants, and brou^t from dhr, to the ears 
m the citizens, m sound of the chsins 
which were menacing them. In republics, 
eloquence was a sort of spectadO. Whole 
days were spent by the people, in listening 
to their oratmv—oe if me necesnty of feet 
ing some emotion were an appetite of their 
very'nature. The re|>ubl><»n orator, there¬ 
fore, was not a mere measurer of wor^e* for 
the amusement of a ekde, oT a smdl socie¬ 
ty. He was a man, to whom Nature had 
given on iaevitdile emfnre. ^ He was the de¬ 
fender of a notion*—im .eoveradgni—its mas¬ 
ter. It was ha who niade the enemies of 
his coun^ tr(n»Ue. Philip, could not 
subdue Qmeoe m long as Demosthenes 
breathed*—Philip, whp at Cheronea had 
conquer^ an army of Atheniaiu, but who 
had no t cmtfliiwWi Athy^ while Demosthe¬ 
nes waWdK^iPdBSSEs —thef this Demos¬ 
thenes, so temblaiiO him, mi^t be given up, 
offered a city in excbar^. He gave twen¬ 
ty thousand hksubjecte, to purchase such 
an enemy.” 

** Oiatori i^ggo&B plausu^ue opus est, et 
velut quodtusS—; qualia quotidie anti- 
quis ontoribss cemtin^^t; cum tot poli¬ 
ter ac tam jriol^lita forum coart&rint; cum 
clientele qupqtte, et tribus, et municipionim 
legationesi.fle per^ Itali^ periclitantibus 
asristerenti crnn, in plerisquejudiciis crede- 
retpqpuliu Bomanus, eua interesse, quod 
judicaretnr.” 

In situations like these, who can doubt of 
the powerful iidumice which the concurrence 
of BO many vivid perceptions and emotions 
must have had in directing the associations, 
and, in a great measure, tiie whole intellec- 
^udand morel character, of the yoi^ minds 
v^pvitnessed and pactrok of this general 

AueiBMn ?—an enthusiasm that never can 
1 ^ fidt in those happier c^titutiona, in 
which the fortunes of individual^ and the 
tranquillity and the veiy existence ofastatc, 
are not len to the ciqtrice of momentary pas¬ 
sion. ** Nec tanti BeipubUcss Gncchon^ 
eloquentia fint, ut pateietur et legea” 

Of the influence of association on the mo¬ 
ral character of man, the whole history of 
our race, when we compare the viqes and 
virtues cif ages and nations with each other, 
is but one continued though varied Asplay. 
We sp^ of the prevailing maimers and 
(hspositicms, not meray of savage and civi¬ 
lized life in heir extremes, but of progres • 
sive stages of barbaqpm and civilization, 
with terms of d|||ttnction, almost as clear and 
definite, as when we spc^ of the changes 
which youth and age produce in ihe same 
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lodhriduai; not that w« believe men m theme tiie vtituee of their offspring are compre- 
diffeieM stages of society to be bom wirit bended in the virtues of ^ parents, aa the 
different nataual propenstdea, which expand embryo blossom in the seed from which it 
titemsdves into the Overrides afterwards is to spring; but, at least, it may be truiy^ 
observed, but because there appears to os to saH that the parental virtues ere not more' 
be a sufficient source of all dim divmsides a source of happmess to the chil^ than (hey 
in the drcumstances in whith man u pk^ are a source of moral insphation; and that 
•>-in the elementary ideas and feelings which the most heroic benevolence a! hiim to 
^posite states oi sOeiely afford, for those whose i^ry every voice is joiiung m ho- 
intimate, and perh^ frimsstrfuUte eomplexi- mage, may often ^ nothing more than the 
dea of thought and passkm, that are ^gun development of that humbler 'rirtue which 
in infaneyraitd cwitmoaUy multiplied in the smiled upm his infancy,—and which listens 
progress of life. To Imi^ toge^er, in one txi the praise with a joy that is ^together 
spectacle, the inhabitants of the wil^ of the unconscious of the merit which it might 
rude \ill^, and of the populous city, would claim. 

be to present so many living monuments of When the passion of ambidon b^lns to 
the dominion of that principle which has operate, the principle which we are consid- 
been the subject of our mvesdgadon. ering acquires more than double energy. 

When we descend, from the riversides of Each individual is then governed, not mere- 
nadonal character, to the details of private ly 1^ his own associations, but by the whole 
life, we find the elements of the power which assodadona of the individuals surrounding 
produced those great results. It has been him, that seem to be transferred, as it were, 
said, that the example, whidi it is most easy to his breast. He seeks disdnedon, and he 
to follow, is that species of distinction which is to 

happiness, which is c^3hi£^^^^ic»:e us, make him honourable in their eyes. He is 
is that to which our early wishes may he guided, therefore, by views of good, which 
expected to turn. We readily acquire, there- have been the g^ual growth of the nadon, 
fore, the desires and passioira of those Who of circumstances that might perhaps never 
surround us from our birth; because we have affected him persondly, and he acts, 
consider that as happin^^'^^wh thejr con- accordingly, not as he would have acted, but 
eider as happiness. he vke in as it is the fashion of the time to act. To 

this indeed, and vice, vritieh, in other ctr- be informed of the circumstances which, a- 


cumstances, we should readily have perceiv¬ 
ed ; but it is the vice of those who We re¬ 
lieved our earliest wants, and whose caress¬ 
es and soothings, l<mg before we were able 
to make any nice discriminadons, have pro¬ 
duced that feeling of love, which commends 
to 118 every thing, that forms a part of the 
unanalysed remembrance of our parents and 
friendst Even in more advanced life, it is 
not easy to love a guilty person, and to feel 
the same abhorrence of guilt; though vice 
and virtue have been preriously 
ed in our thought with accura^;—and mliil 
fore, in periods of savage or mssdlute miH 
ners, and at an ^e, when the ideas of virtue 
and vice are ohseme, and no mial^ifr tms 
yet been made of complex cmotlonB, k is 
not wonderful dist the rftild, whose paints 
mu perhaps, Ins only ok^etd of loi^ should 
resemble tiWa sdU more k diiposHion than 
in countenance. 


" Here rio^ baginitben: At the gate of life,— 
Sie fee yoMtrnMKituda'to diveni roads 
Part, lika foaairiigriawoR ajoumey anlenoim. 
Site Pancf, deep enebantraHt aodtoaach. 
With Una matma) bxfea, preaentaher bowl. 


Site Pancf, deep enebaBtrawt and to each. 

With Una matma) bxfea, preaenta her bowl, 

A potent bevon«au Hseduiathey comply: 

Till the whole aoid. from ^tnrjiterloua draught 
1« tlMpd, and every tauttlent flight imbibea 
or Uadaem or diWut, dMiM or few, 

Om htMaaijbnriookKw.''* 

It would, he Ipo much to say, that 


mong the leading orders of society, are 
reckoned glorious or disgraceful, womd be 
to know, with almost accurate foresight, the 
national character of the generation that is 
merely rising into life; if it were not for 
those occasional sudden revolutions of man¬ 
ners, produced by the shock of great politi¬ 
cal events, or the energies of some extraor¬ 
dinary mind ; though, even then, the asso¬ 
ciating principle, in ehan^ng its direction, 
is far from losing any p^ of its efficacy, 
tj^re than half of the excessive austerity of 
'n the time of Cromwell, was pro- 
f®ieea by the same passion, which, after the 
restmation of Charles, produced perhaps an 
equal proporrion of the dissipation and ge¬ 
neral profligacy of that licentious and dis- 
graceml reign. A very few words of ridi¬ 
cule, if they have become fashionable, may 
renW virtue more than a man of ordinary 
timidity can venture to jnofess or practise; 
and the evil which hypocrisy has done in the 
world, has riot arisen so much from the dis¬ 
trust which it has produced of the appear¬ 
ances of morality, as from the opportunity 
which it has affoi^ed to the profligate of fix¬ 
ing (hat name on the retd sanetiw of virtue 
and religion, and of thus terrifymg the in¬ 
considerate into a display of vices which 
otherwise they would have hated, and blush- 
to embrace. 


. Ptewuw of Imashwtloa, HGoad form of the irresistible effect in Jie rejection of 

Poem, a 11. V. iw—iM. opinions, has been produced by me terms of 
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contempt that have been affixed to them, 
sometimes funa accidental circumstan<%a, 
and still more frequently from intentional 
malice, and which have continued ever after 
associate with the opinions an imominy 
which did not belong to them! The most 
powerful all perseeution has often been 
not ^ axe and the faggot, but t^ mere in> 
vei^on of a name. To this sort cS perse¬ 
cution all our passions lend themselves rea¬ 
dily, because, though we may be quite un¬ 
able to^ understand the distinctions wind 
have given rise to opposite nomesr-mid 
though often there may be no rmd distinc¬ 
tion beyond the name itself ,—we are all ca¬ 
pable of understanding that a name vrbich 
does not include our own sect or party, im¬ 
plies an opposition to us of some kind or 
other; and we have all vanity enough to feel 
such a diSference of sentiment,—toough fr 
may be on subjects which neither wa nor 
our opponents comprehend,—^to ^ an im¬ 
plied accusation of error, and therefore an 
insult to the dignity of our own opinion. In 
the history cd' ecclesiastical and civil a^ra, 
what crowds of heretics and political parti¬ 
sans do we fold whom the change of a few 
letters of the alphabet would have converted 
into friends, or nave reversed their animosi¬ 
ties ; and ni^ Homoousians, and Homoi- 
ousians, and Tories and Whigs, have reci¬ 
procally hated each other, who, but for the 
invention of the names, would never have 
known that they differed! 

It would be but a small evil if the vices 
of the great were confined to that ralendid 
circle which they fill. But how difficult is 
it for those who are dazzled with diet splen¬ 
dour, and who associate it with eveiy thing 
whidi it surrounds, to think that ue vices 
of the great are vices 

" The broad corruptive plague 
Breathes from the city to the faithest hut. 

That alts serene witlun the forest shade." 



“ The obscure citizen,” says 
in imitating the licentiousness oi 
thinks that he stamps on. his passions 
seal of dignity and nobility; and thus vanity 
alone is sufficient to perpetuate disorder, 
which, of itself, would soon have passed 
away in weariness and disgust. Those who 
live &r from you,” says that eloquent pre¬ 
late, addressing the ^reat,—“ those who live 
in the remotest provinces, preserve at least 
some remains of their ancient' simifficity. 
They live in happy ignorance of the greater 
number (d those abuses which your exam¬ 
ple has Gonveited into laws. But the nearer 
the country approaches you, the more does 
morality su&r; innocence grovre less pure, 
excesses more cmninon; and the mere l^w. 
le(^ of your manners and usages is thus 
the chief crime of which the people can be 


“"S: 


The Stoics, who were sufficiwitly aware 


of the injSuenee of this raneiple on our mo- 
ml character, seem, if 1 right^ understand 
numy parts their works, particularly those 
of Marcm Aurelius, to Imve supposed that 
we have the ^wer of manwing the oofolmt- 
atkms of our ideas with each othetj in seme 
measure at our will, and of thus nidhreetly 
aiding our ndwequent moral pveforences. 
It is tto, I conceive, which forms that 
»m 2il on whi^ they founo so 

mudi fbr the reguktion of our lives. But, 
in whatever the regulation of these 
pwrvarau may take jdsce, it is evident that 
the away which they exercise is one of no li¬ 
mited extent:— 

** For Action treads the path 
In whidi OpInloD aayi, be follomgaod, 
Orflietfiontsvlli sno'OidntongivM 
Reiiort of good or evil, as the sesna 
Wss drawn by Fancy, Wely or deform’d. 

Is tbcre a mm, 'Wlto. at the sound of death, 
Sassahastiy stuqws or texson, conjliBcd up 
And blade pafoie hhnnoiuht but deatli-bed croens 
And fearftil prayers, and piiuiciBg (torn Uie bnnk 
Of Ught sudbelnanown the gmemy air 
And unknown dqim t^-AluT In ludi a mind, 
no Jvmapjffiyice attend 

The to-ifr wi».w«ed^&ttry the pomp 
Of saeretisenates, mat tike eusidian voice 
Of Justice on her tiirone, nor aught that wakes 
The oonsdonsbcMoni with a patriot's Oame,~ 
What hand oni snatdi the dreamer from the toilh* 
Which Fancy and Opinion thus conspire 
To twine saotmd bis heart t—Or who shall hush 
Theta: damour, whap they tell him, that to die. 

To rSA those a direr curse, 

Thao hesestHMkrtttBr bring t—Tho^h Love, with 

MoittOKl^ with Afflietian’ssacred tears. 

Beseech his aht^b-though Owtitude and Faith 
Coodami fuh step vdtieh kriteni—yet let none 
Make answer for him, that, if say ttown 
or danger thwart fait path, he win not stay 
Cant«Bt,-,«Bd to a wnteh to be seeure.”t 

la the remarks which have now been 
made on. the influence of peculiar directions 
of the sugttsting principle on the moral and 
intellectuu tffiaca^r, we have seen it, in 
many instocea, producing an elect decid¬ 
edly injurious. But that power which in 
ae oases comluDes false and discordant 
BO as to pervert the judgment and cor. 
the heart, is not less re^y to form as- 
itioiis of a nobler kind; and it is conso¬ 
latory to tlunk, that, as error is transient, 
and truth everlasting, a provision is made, 
in this principle of our nature, for that joo- 
grees in wisdom and virtue which is t^e 
splendid destiny of our race. There is an 
education of man continually going forward 
in the whole system of things around him; 
and what is cmnmoaly termed educatkm, is 
nothing more than the art of skilfully gild¬ 
ing this Hatiml progress, so as to form the 
intellectual and numu combmations in which 
wisdom and virtue consist, lie influence 


* Tlfti what hand 

Can anatdi this iM^er Dram the fatal totli.—Oiig. 

J Pleasurea of Imaginatioo, B. IIL v. SS—97—v.3l 
1 i and second fotm ctf the Foem, S. IL v. 
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uideed, nmy seem to perish with the in the mere perception of a relation of some 
mdiTidnd^ but whmi the world is deprived sort. To these feelings of mere relation, as 
of dioae have shed on it a gloiy as they arising directly from the previous states of 
have ^waeyed along it in their pam to hea- mind whic^ suggest them, I have given the 
veUi w odea iK>t U>se all with which they natt&e of rdative sugaesiions^meaxiix^ hy thiaV 
have adotned and blessed it. Their win- term very nearly wnat is meut by^ the term 
dom, as fc spreads from age to i^e, may be eompariaon, when the will or intention which 
contmualy awaikening some genius that companson seems necessarily to imply, but 
would have shimber^ but far them, and which is to necessary to the suggestiDiM 
thua indheetly opening dBaeoVeties th^ but of relation, is excluded; w what is meant at 
for tiiem,'never would have beeai revealed to least in ti>e more important relationa by the 
nmj twir virtue, by the mond influence tenajudgntent —^if not used, aa the term ju%- 
which it has gradual^ propagated firom breast ment often is, in vague popular language, to 
to breast, mn still eontinue to refiSve mi< denote the understanding, or mental fimc- 
aery, and eoni« hapless, when generaticma tions in general ; and if not confined, as it 
aiw gencratiema ahw, like themselves, have usually is in books of logic, to the fe^ng of 
passed away. relation in a simpieproposition,—^but extend¬ 

ed to all the feuings of relation, in the series 
{Hopositions which, constitute reasoning, 
sinee these are, in truth, only a senes of feel- 
LECTUEE XLV inga of the saine class as that which is involv¬ 

ed in every simple propositioik Whether 
ON THE EHENOUBNA OT KK-ATivs sttOOEB- the idi^on be of two, OT of many extenuil 
tnoN.—ABaANQEer ^T - OMOBE objects, or of two or many afli^ions of the 

THE TWO OEDElts OF' Ain> mind, the feeling of this relation, arising in 

SUCCESSION.—SPECIESOF FESUmte BEtONO- consequence of certain preceding states of 
iNO TO THE HB3T o&DEB. mind, is what I term a relative suggestion; 

that phrase being the simplest which it is 
In treating of our intellectual states of possible to employ, for expressing, without 
mind in general, as one akm of the any theory, the mere fact of the rise of cer- 

clm of Its internal aff^i^jlii^'.'vhich arisie, tarn feelings of relation, after certain other 
without the neccsaaiy preaence of any ex- feeUngs which precede them; and therefore, 
temal cause, ftom certain previous states or j as involving no particular theory, and simply 
aflectiona of the mind itself, 1 aubdiTided enressive of on undoubted fact, being, 1 con- 
this very important tnbe of our fSeli^ into cefve, the fittest phrase; because the least 
two orders, those of simple suggestion, and liidile to those erroneous conceptions, from 
of relative soggestion; the one comprehend- which it is so diffiodt to escape, even in the 
ing all our conceptions and other tedings of , technical phraseology of science, 
the past, the other fdl our fiselings of tela- That the feelings of relation are states of 

tion. I have already discmweA m‘. ftlUy os the mind essentially different from our simple 
our narrow limits will admit, the Ibrmer of perceptions, or conceptions of the objects 
these orders—pointing out to 3 rou, at t^, that seem to us related, or from the combin- 
same .time, the inaccuracy dr iimwifection df ations which we form of these, in the com- 
the analyses which have led phifosdphm;^ regroupings of our fancy; in short, that 
rank, under distinct inteUeCtw powen^ ^•*~:_'^^what Condillac terms transform- 

nomena that appear, oit ntinutiur aniu; Snsoiiions, 1 proved, in a former Lecture, 

not to differ in any respect firran the comn when 1 combated the excessive simplifica- 
phenomena of simple suggestibn. ^ .^fter tion of that ingenious, but not very accurate 
thfe full discuasion of <nte order of cnr iotel- phftosopher. There is on original tendency 
lectual states of mind, I now proceed to or aiaceptibility of the mind, by which, on 
consideration tji the order which re- perceiving together different objects, we are 
mama. instantly, without the intervention of any 

Of the feeling which arise mthout any other mental process, sensible of their rela- 
direct external cause, «id whidi I have, tion in certmn respects, as truly as there is 

therefore, denomhiated internal stetes ot of- -^^nal tendency or susceptibility of the 

fections of the mmd—there are many then, mind, by whidi, when external objects 
aa we have seen, ndiiih arise simp^ m sue- present, and have produced a certain affec- 
ce»ion,inthe floathigimageiyof our thought, tion of our sensoritu oigan, we are instantly 
without hsmflyiug any notion of the relation aflbeted with tiie primary elementary feelii^ 
of the prece^ng dgects, dr feelings, to each of perception; and, 1 may add, that, as our 
other. These, Steady considered by us, are sensations or perceptions are of various spe- 
what I fagwA termed ll« phenomena of sim- cies, so are there various species of rela- 
ple anggettfom But there & an extensive tions;—the number of relationa, indeed, ev- 
orto moterfoeSogiB wludi mvohre tlw no- en of external thmga, being almost infinite, 
tion of rehrtkm, and wfaidh oonsiat indeed while the number of pnceptiotis is, neces- 
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i^ly, Uinited by that of objects whidh these ooewslaiw m qiace, oe as 

Mve the power producing some u&cdcm .•(i(»essife,^'4h>e«^'^ laying certain pro* 
hr w organs of setiBi^ffli. portions^ w proiliDilaea, W rn;e«d4^^ 

more nuinexotts these nehttiom may certain <q[>titttdes to pmcette or, Jefflow.. 
however, the more neceamry does some Without that suseeptihu^ of the tajp, % 
arrangraj^ of them become. Let its how which it has the feeling of relatiim, con- 
proceed, then, to the c^tderation of some aciousness would beaetruly hmked to aah)- 
order, acccffding to which tiheir Reties may gle poiitt, aa , jbwr boi^ wotdd become, 
be arranged. were it nm^able t® fcttw it to a a^gle 

* ^ atom. The feell^ ed the priest 

ui my^ Lecturea on the objects of physical meat would be evmy lhit%and aB bet^, 
inquiry, in the early part ^ the Course, 13- from the infinitely great to the infinite^ lit.' 
hifitnited felly the diviaion which I made tie, would be aa nothing. We could not 
of these objects, as relating to space or time; ki^w the existence our Creator; for it is 
or, in oOiCT words, aa coexisting or aucpesi* by reasomim firom s&ebi to causes, that is 
sive; our inquiry, in the one case, hmf^ to say, by to fedh^ of the relation of ante- 
regard to the elementary compositnm of ex*, cedence and consequence, that we discover 
temal things; in the other case, to their se* hia existence, na to .ereat cause or ante* 
qumces, as causes and effects; and in mpd,, cedent of the wrmaen of die universe, 
in like manner, having regard, in the one We could not know the existence of the 
case, to the analysis of our complex feel-. universe itsetf; fer it isr as 1 have ahown, 
ings; in the other, to the mere order of by the conaidemtion of certain succesaions of 
succession of our fe^ings of every kind, con- our feelings oohr, that we believe thh^ to 
sidered as mental phenomena. The same be external, ana independent of our mind, 
great line of distinction appears to mb to be We c*"'’'* — memory, knew die 

the most precise which can be employed in _own mhi^ as the subject of 

rising oiu reladons. They are the tela*, our various t,for tois very knowledge 

rions either of external objects, or of the feetr implies the relation of these transient feel¬ 
ings of our mind, considered without refer- itm to Cpe patmaaent aul^ect. We might 
ence to time, as coexisting; or considered, stul have hiiid a variety of momentary feel- 
with reference to time, as successive. To ings, iiHlaedJ||||||||||H would have been oU; 
take an example of each kind: I feel that —and, tho^fl^^^iwuld have differed from 
the one half of four is to twelve, as twelve them in our capacity of pleasure and pain, 
to sevenly-two; and I feel this, men^ by we dhould aoaroely have been raised, fai in- 
considering the numbers together, without teUectuid ;au^ nipatyd (fignito, above the or- 
any regard to time. No notion of cl around US, (n a diffinent class, 

or succession is involved in it. The ifee feom the earth in spring, to fiourish 

tion was and is, and will for ever be the in sutum^, and!, wither at die dose of au- 
same, as often as the numbers may be dis- tnmn—mid wbro bfe is a brief chronicle of 
tinctly conceived and compared. I think of | the stall bidefia: seasons in whidi they rise, 
summer—I consider the warmth of its sky, and floqr^ iM Side, 
and the profusion of flowers that seem The i^atlTO of phenometw may, as I 
crowding to the surface of the earth, as if have ahxw^naid.be reduced to two orders; 
hastening to meet and enjoy the temporary —4bqfe, r^cbemstence and succession;— 
sunshine, I think of the cold of winter, ' of Which orderti is to be consi- 

of our floM'erless fields and by us in the first place, 

and the warmth and th^plir^the dil 

seasons, I regard as the causes of the differ- reladtRIS of this order are either of 

ent appearances. In this case, as in the for- objects bdfeved by us to coexist without, or 
mer,l feel a relation; but it is a relation of ante- of feelingil .that .are considered hyus as if co- 
ccdence and consequence, to which the notion existiwln One simple Btm:e of nnnd. 
oftimeorchange,orsacce68ion,i8 soessential, Of me nature of this latter species of 
that without it the relation could not he felt. tua4 but not absolute coexistence, 1 have al- 
It is not wondeifel, indeed, that the classes ready spoken too often to reqwre i^n to 
of relations should be found to correspond caution you ags^t a mistake, into wmdb, I 
with the objects of physical inquiiy; since must confess, that thq terms, which the po- 
the results of all physics! inquiry must con- verty of our language obUges ns to use, 
sist in the knowled^ of these rdations. To might, of themsmves, veiy naturally lead 
see many objectSr—or I may say even—to you;—the mistake of supposing, tl»t the 
see all the objects in nature, and all the ele- most complex states of mind are not trufy, 
ments of every object.—and to remember in thefr very essence, as much one and indi- 
theso distinctly as individuals, ndthout re- visible, as thcse which We term simple—the 
gard to their mutiuil relations, either m space complete and %eming oo^istence which 
or time—would not be to have science. To they involve being relative to feeling on- 
havc What ran be Tailed science is to know ly, not to their own absolute ni^re. I trust 
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I nted not repaat to you, thot, in itaelf, wts in the etatea which constitute the ^'ari* 
eveiy .notion, however aflemingiy oomidex, the relation of position, 

i^, im most be, truly aiBiplre~bciuig ono 1 see two floweret the eame tints and 
etatCt^ e9sc4on, of one ain^ide substance, fiMse, in my petit. I lift my eye to two 
niniMOar cpnoeption of % whole, army;, ol corr^ponditig outline, that hang 
for eewiple, » aS ^y Aia one nund exiabi ahova my head. 1 bok at a pietnre, and 1 
ing in thu one state, aa our coaoeptba of think of the weU>known flwe winch it r^ce- 
any of the in^vidmda that oopiHMO an ar- seats )«-or,llisten tonbaUaih and seem aL 
my: par notion ol the idsitttifiti. numbers, moat to hear again some kindred melody 
eiifh^^ur, two, as truly one feeling of .tlm which it wakes in my remembrance, tin 
mmd(!^ our noldbn *4 <^1^ aaoh of these cases, if the rektave augges. 

by dm very radm Or ongihal tendmu^ of tion iake place, my mind, after existn^ in 
the nohid, it is impossllde ^ us not to to- dm states which constitute the peroepdon, 
gard the notion of eof^ aa involviaj^or hav> or die remembrance of the two similar oh. 
mg the rahktion of equalityto two, of four, jaeta, exists immediatdy m that state whi^ 
four si two, ei^ of one} pd ft ia in coa> constitutes the feeling of reaeniblance, as it 
aeq^ee mermy of this fi^mg of the virtual emi^ in the atate udiich eonstftutes the 
equivalence of one atate of mind, whkh we feeling of di£ftrence, when 1 dunk of cer> 
therefore term eomplex, to many other states tain circumstances in which otjecto, though 
of mind, which we term skaple, diat We ara similnr, perbiqm, in ‘ enher leapects, have 
able te porceive various relatioaa ef equali]^, no cotrespondemm or simllanty whatever, 
or proportion, in' die complex feidkig which 1 think of die vertical angles formed by 
seems to us to embrace tfam aU mooe|oiut two straight hues, which cut one another; of 
conc^tion—not in eonaatpmnca any real the pafts of numbers, four and sixteen, five 

ooexistenoe of sepfeSitr'X!fn&nftMk.,^liBfl end twenty,—of the dimensions of the co- 
that is necessarily and essehcmiy'nai^ linnns, and their bases and entablatures, in 
It is, aa I before stated to you, on this vir> the different orders; and my mind exists im< 
tual complex!^ alone that die mathematical mediately in that state which constitutes the 
aeienfles are foiled} since dmae am o^y feeing of propmtion. 
forms of mqiressing dm raladoiis^tff prop<m. I bear one voice, and then a voice which 

tion, which we feel of ownm^ii^ part of a is louder. 'I take up some flowers, and smell 
qomdex conceptkm, to oCtnEs-Uiemmg parts first <me, and then another, more or less fra- 
qf uiat compla conception, wluch appear grant. I remember many days of happiness, 
bo us as if mepUd^ separaUe ftom ^ rest, spent with friends who are far distant,—and 
I proceed, then, now, to the conskiaration I look forward to the day of still greater hap., 
of the first of our classes of reiation^-.-tbose piness, when we are to meet again. In these 
of which the subjects me regsnfled, widiout instonces of spontaneous comparison, my 
Terence to time. To this order td 'fo* mind exists in that state which constitutes 
existence, as in matter, or <d seamftg. co* the feeling of degree, 
existence, as in the conralex phenpmena of 1 consider a bouse, and its different apart- 
the mind, belong the rmtimM of position, raent8,-^ttee, and its branches, and stems, 
resemblanoe, or difference, proportmui dp. and foliage,-^.a horse, and its limbs, and 
gree, comprehmision. 1 am awire, tlmt trunk, and head. My mind, which b^ ex< 
come of these might, by a httie ri^emeni isted in the states that constituted the siro- 
of analysft, be made to cci|inipide«~rfti perception of these objects, begins inv. 

example, both prcquortion eud ‘ 1 prm>ei. idQ> in that different state, 

by a little effort be forced, to find k 1^ r Wmch^ii^uU.i.,^biP feeling of the relation 

tinat division which 1 Imvo^tormodi^ . of parts to one comprehensive whole, 

hrnisioiii Of the relatioaofiiwhom tojitbeBe< In these varieties of relative suggestion, 
ppratc parts inchided m ft; l^t I am aware, some one of which, as you will find, is all 
at the same time, that this could not be that constitutes each individual judgment, 
d#ie without an eflbrtr'^wd an effort too, even in the longest series of our ratiodnation, 
in some cases, of very subtile reasoniimt and —nothing more is necessary to the sugges* 
I prefer, tberttiftre, the division which I have tion, or rise of tUb feeling of relation, than 
pow made* aa suffUaeiitiy distinct for every the simple .previous perceptions, or concept 
pwpOM of armngemeat. tions, between the objects of which the re- 

1 look at a numbpr of men, as fiber stand lation is felt to subsist When 1 look et 
togethei'. If I metely perceived eacm litdi- two flowers, ft is not necoisaiy that 1 should 
mduaUv, or tiie whole as one complex groi^, have fomed any intentionu comparismi, 

I ehoiud not have foe feeling, m relation ; But foe aimilitofoi strikes me, before any de- 
bift I tomsfrit Ope, end 1 .obsmve who is next sire disoovering resemblance can have 
to huf, wito, aecood^bo third } who stands arisen. I may, iiidaed, reaolve to toace, aa 
on of uintle e^ence above ail far es I am able, the resemblanGeB of pmti- 

foe test j. who <« the dedivity; who on the cular objects, and may study them acixird- 
plain bemMUh j font ft to say, my mind ex- ingly; but this Vmy desire presupposes, in 
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the mind, • capaoi^ of relative wjggeetion, 
of which it avwle itaelf* in the «ai»e taanuet 
B8 the intentioB of dimbiag a li3L or tm* 
vming a meodow, implies the power of miis* 
eukr motwn as a part of our php^^eol eon. 
etitation. 

The BoiOeptibt^ of the feeliag of relation, 
in conudering ohgeets to^edier, is as essj to 
be^CHiceived, in the mmd, as its ptiiaaiy 
■nseepdbility of sensatioii, when diese oh* 
jects were m-ighudly pereriv^ whedier so- 
paiatdir or toiler; and, if nothing had 
befnebeen written on the subject, 1 might 
very safely leave you to trace, fer yourselves, 
the moffi^tians of relative sag^tion, in 
all the siiaple or eonseeative ju^pnents 
which we formbut so much mysteiv has 
been sui^pored to haw about it; and riw 
art of logic, whidi shoiud consist only in rite 
development of this simple tendency of siu^ 
gestion, has rendered so obscure, vriutwonld 
have very clear but for the labour which 

has been employed in saving to make it 
clear, that it wOf be necessary to dwell a lit« 
tie longer on these separate tribes of rela¬ 
tions, at least on the most important tribes 
of th^, not so much for the purpose of show¬ 
ing what they are, as to show what they aienot. 

The first species of relation, to which I 
am to direct your particular attention, iathat 
of resemblance. 

When, in considering the relation of m- 
semblance, we think only of such obvious 
suggestions as those by which we feel tiie 
similarity of one mountain or lake to ano¬ 
ther mountain ta lake, or of a picture to the 
living features tliat seem in it almost to have 
a second life, we regard it merely as a souree 
of additional pleasure to the mind, which, 
in moments that might otherwise be listless 
and unoccupied, is delighted and busied with 
a new order of feelings. Even this advan¬ 
tage of the relation, slight os it is, 
compared with other more iinng|||Mfl| _ 
toges of it, is not to b^jugiRedairof hi 
value. I need not say, of how much plea¬ 
sure the imitative arts, that are founded mi 
this relation, are the source. In the most 
closely imitative of them all, that which gives 
to lu the very forms of those whose works 
of genius or of virtue have comm^ed or 
won our admiration, and transnuts them 
from age to age, as if not life merdptbut 
immoit^ty, flowed ia the caloura- of ^e 
artist's pen^; or, to apesk of its still hapt. 
pier use, which preserves to us the luM^ 
ments of those whom we love, when sepa¬ 
rated from ua either by distance or by the. 
tomb,—how many of the feelings whim we 
should re^tot foost to lose, would be lost 
but foe tita deUghtfid ert,—foeliugs riiat en¬ 
noble us, by giving us the wish to imitate 
what was imUein the moral here oraege, on 
whom we gaze, or that comfort us, by the 


imaginary psesauoe of those whose affection 
h the only riubg riiat ia doieer to Us rium 
even our adnutatioit^lieroimaiMlwiidoiiU 
The value <rf painting wifl, mdeed, l|||t be 
felt by thoee have kwt^ by death, 
rent or ownfodoved ficisad, and who fedi that 
they woidd not lunre lest every thoig if some 
pictured meaioifel had si^ remained. 

oriMu^ dram me aoMi' or sig^ 

H« dtehm of d^gwr 

ShsHsang ItiWftditnae aa mmioBr 

yes, vvm flw leade(eit,alrie|)csl^ 

ThatlmaUi'e. when toul mu knit to foul. 

And iMCt to luart Inst' 

What tMobs esto' to ohirnv—to rodt > 

Tbo lott, the lovM, the dam an utar. 

Otiwht|»ttinda,toedeept]rftttl -* 

And csstB.fflist folaee. too levon I 

■USDtMtt 

M^^tsuitbttolaid 


lied 

itimtarei 
Amd, 
vram. 

CaUpbelU 



Vh mfKiam toae kv t 

fat i___ 

Even in the luveUett 1 


fBMtn ncmk ofjOeeuu^llei 

flllHHVnrlittook 


In the wi^ variety of nature,'how readily 
do we eatd) the resemblance of object to oil- 
ject, and aemugflpipne. With what plea¬ 
sure do thes^^nobave been long separated 
from rile land of thew yot^ trace the sli^t- 
est similarity^to that fiimiliar landscape which 
thtgr never o|pi foityet! Li reading the nar¬ 
ratives ef voyages m^scoveiy, there is some¬ 
thing whidi appears to me idmost pathetic, 
ia the very names given by the discoverers, 
totheidiiiids, orparts of iskmk or conti¬ 
nents, width riieybave been the first-to ex¬ 
plore. We fed how strong is Uut omni¬ 
present a&otion, which, in spaces that have 
never been trevere^ ^ore, at ^ widest 
distaneo bdiufo the Umits of the gtobe admit, 

" the land wUeh gave them birth, 

those towhem riieir country cm scarce- 
^ ^ said to Im theh home, so much as the 
o<»an whidr ^videa them from it It ia 
some rodt, m isver, at bay, or promontory 
ofhis nat^ diore, riiat, belwe ^ has given 
a name to the roch, or river, pc bay, or pr^ 
montory which he sees, has become presell 
to the sailor's eye, and made the most drea. 
ry waste of savage sterility seem, foe the mo¬ 
ment e put of his own pt^ndous stnlof cul¬ 
tivation sad busy bs^piaass. 

, Of the mfluence cn this suggestion oa our 
Implex emotKHi of bntuty, 1 shall hn^ an 
i^ipartu^ of speakmg afterwards, At 
pasent k is only as a mere ^ysiald feet iL 
liiitrative of rite jiecoliar mmittl stweeptlUU- 
ty which we ace considei^g, ttua I remind 
you of rite pleaai4p which we feel ipi every 
shnSitoty perceived by ps, in new ecerwy 
wad famttJe those which we have' 
been httim^v and ha^ly fiuntliar. 
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The«e immediate effects of the feeling of which, also, the evident mnrka of rettMiuiig 
obviow lesemblance, however, delightful as in the other animals,—of reasoning which I 
they iw he, %re, in, tiieir permanent effects, cannot but think aa unqu^ionable as the 
uninphr^t^ wb«i compared with the re- instincts that mingle with itj—may be said 
suits of resembfenees « a more abstract to feimish a very striking additional Mgument 
idnd,-.-the resemblances to which we owe from analogy. But- it is not Iras certain, 
all classification, and, consequendy, every that, without general terms, reasoning must 
thing yvhich » viduable in Imng Ba gi!!. be very imperfect and scMcely worthy of the 

dassificalion is founded on the rela- name, when compared with that noble pfyver 
tion of similraity of some sort, in lihe objects whid» langua^ 1^ rendered it. The art of 
dlaased together, and could not have been definition, which is merely the art of fixing, 
formed rf tne min^ in adiffition to itsprima- in a single word or phrase, the partici^ cir- 
ly powers of external sense, had not possess- cumstance of a^eement of various individw 
ed that racondary power, by which it invests objects, which, in consequence of this feelii^ 
with certain relations the objects which it of relation, we have <diosen to class together. 


percoiVc 0 p IS nose- evicienc* ah wqicq is —^ivc» u» wiiwu va «vava«ss^i 

strictly sensitive in the mind might have both for ourselves and odiers, without which 
been the same as now; and the perception it would be impossible for us to know the 
of a sheep might have succeeded one thou- -progress which we hkve made,—-impossible 
sand times the perception of a horse, with- to remember aecurately the results even of 
.' ' ' ■ ' ’ hem with 






form the generd term qua^p^ or animal, profit to future s^ysis. Nor would know- 
inclusive of both »-|y«[_the reution is truly ledge be vague only; it would, but for ge- 
no part of the objwTTT neial terms, be as mcommunicable as vague; 

classed as relative and of for it must be remembered, that such terms 

which would be' precisely the same in every form almost the whole of the great medium 
quality which it possesses, and in eveiy feel- by which we communicate with each other, 
iiig which it directly excites, ^ou^ the “ Grammarians,” says Dr Reid, “ have re- 
others, with which it may be classed, had duced all words to eight or nine classes, 
no existence. It is fi C^^'f. Iaws of the vvhich are called parts of speech. Of these 
mind whidt considers them 0^ 'the relation there is only one, to wit, that of nouns, 
is derived, not from the laws or direct qua- wherein proper names are found. All pro- 
litira of the objects considered. But for nouns, verbs, participles, adverbs, articles, 
our susceptibilities of those affections, or prepositions, conjunctions, and interjecrions, 
states of the mind, which constitute the feel. *re genc^ words. Of nouns, all adjectives 
ing of similarity, all objects would have been are general words, and the greater part of 
to u*. m the scholastic sense of the phrase, substantives. Eveiy substantive that has a 
things singifiar, and all language, consequent- plural number is a general word; for no pru- 
ly, aothing more than the expression of in- per name can have a plurd number, because 
dividual existence. Such a language, it is it signifies only One individual. In dl the 
very evidenty would l>e ©f little sendee, in fifteen books of Buclid's dements,” he con- 
any respect, and of no aid to the memory, tinues, “there is not one word that is not 
which It would oppress radier than telicve. general; and the same may be said of many 
It is the use of genetul terms,—thallP^*—^’wge volumes.”* 

say, of terms founded on the feelii% ^ which Swift gives of his 

semblance, which alone gives to ‘ _ _|“S 7 Academy of ^.wfqrs in Lagado, he men- 
power,—enabling us to condenie, m a alngle tions one project for making things supply 
word, the innumerable objects'which, if we *^he place of language; and he speaks only of 
attempted to grasp them aU individualfe in the difficulty of carrying about ^ the things 
qiuconcqition, we should he as little able to necessary for discourse, which would be fer 
l^pt^end, as to gather all the masses of i®*«t evil of this species of eloquence ; 
qD toe planets in the narrow concayity -of since all the things cw the universe, even 
tliat hand which a few particles are suffeient though they could be carriedabout as commo- 
to fill, andwhidj soon smits oppressed with diously aa a watch or a snuff-box, could not 
the weq^t of the few parrides that fill it. sup)^ toe place of language, which express- 
That man cwi reason without hulgpiege of rauefly the relations of toings, and which, 
any kind, a^ consequently without generd even when it expresses things themselves, is 
terms,—though toe opposite opinion is main- of no use but as expressing or implying those 
♦■tnurit ly many very eminent philosophers, relations which they bear to us or to each 
—to me not to admit of any reason- o^cr. 

abl« «f, if i«»required any proof to be “ There was a scheme,” he says, “ fbr en- 
suflhdCBtlf Bhohn, by toeftery invention of diolishing dl words whatsoever, and 
the language whtdi involves these general 
terms, and still more sensibly }* toe conduct 

of the uninstmeted deaf af dumb,—to J * Retd on the InteUectusl Powers, Emy v. c. i. 
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this WH8 urged as a ««at adrant^ in point monstntion of the doctme, however,%t is 
of health, as well as brevity. Foritisplain, sufficiently evident, that if man had no gene-* 
that every word we speak is, inaoined^ee, nd terms, verbal language ootild be but of 
a diminution of our lungs by corrosmpp and, very feeble additioniu aid to the language of 
consequently, ctmtributes to the ^^rtening natural signs; and, if .the situation of marr 
of our lives. An expedient was therefore would be Aus deq>lorable without the mere* 
offered, dut, since words are only names for signs of general notions, how infinitely more 
things, it would be more convenient for all so must it have been if he had bwn in- 
, msu to cany about them such things as were capable of the very notions themselves. The 
necessary to express a particular business whole conduct of life is a perpetual practical 
they are to discourse on. And this inven- iqi^cation of the intuitive ma»m, that simU 
tion woidd certainly have taken place, to the Iw antecedents will be followed by similar 
great ease as well as health of the subject, consequentSr^which im|>lie8 the necessity, 
tf the women, in conjunction with the vul- in every ease, of some rude classification of 
gar and illiterate, had not threatened to raise objects as sintUar. The fire which the child 
a rebellion unless they might be allowed the sees to^y is not the fire which 'burnt him 
liberty to speak with their tongues, after the yesterday; and if he were insensible of the 
manner of their forefathers ; such constant tesembhuioe, to the exclusion, perhaps, of 
irreconcilable enemiei to science are the many cirouQistances that differ, the remem- 
common people. However, many of the biance of, ^e effect of the fire of yesterday 
most learned and wise adhere to the new would be of no advantage in guarding him 
scheme of expressing themselves by dungs, against similar exposure. It is in conse- 
which has only this inconvenience attending quence of notions of little genera and species 
it, that, if a man's business be very gre^ ra ■ * * ' je has formed men- 

nnd of various kinds, he must be oblige^ in taliy^.,^ "he distinguishes them by 
proportion, to cany a greater bundle of things their appropriate ge^ral terms, that the in,, 
upon his back, unless he can afford one (Mr fant is enabled to avoid wliat would be hurt. 
two strong servants to attend him. 1 have ful, and thus to prolong his existence to the 
often beheld two of these sages almost sink- period at which, in applying the multitude of 
ing under the weight of their packs like ped- words in in their varieties 

iois among us; who, when they met in the of inflectiodpl^raoWB that he has long been 
street, would lay down their loads, open their philosophizing, in circumstances that seemed * 
sacks, and hold conversation for an hour to- to indicate Ji^le iQore than the capacity of 
gather, then put up their implements, help animal pleasure 4>r . pain, and innocent affeo- 
coch other to resume their burdens, and tion. wHot, indeed, can be' more tndy as- 
tuke their leave."* tonishing than tiie progress which a being so 

I cannot but think that, to a genius like very helpless, and apparently so incapable of 
that of Swift, a finer subject of philosophical any systematic effort, oreveit of the very wish 
ridicule than the mere difficult which his w&u such an c^rt implies, makes in so 
sages felt in carrying a Shfficient stock of shott a time, in eoimectii]^ ideas and'sounds 
things about with them, might have been that have no rel^^n but what is purely ar- 
found in their awkward attempts to make bitrary, and in acting them, with all those 
these things supply the place of abstract nice modifications of ^ressioa, according to 
language. In his oivn great field of polii' ' of which he can scarcely be 

irony, for example, how ‘ _ to have any oonoeption so distinct 

happy satire mignt in the^i3? acciwate 9 a t)m very language .which he 

blems, to which his punots and courtiers, in uses. '** We- cannot instruct them,” it has 
their most zealous professions of public de- beat trufy remarked, " without speaking to 
votions, might have been obliged to have re- them in a language which they do not under- 
course ; the punful awkwardness of the po- stand; and yet uey learn it. Even when 
litical expectant of places and dijmities, who we speak to them, it is usually without •ny 
was outwardly to have no wish but for the desi^ of instructing them; and they learn, 
welfare of his country, yet Could find nothing in. like manner, of themselves, without any 
but mitres, and maces, and seals, and pieces design of learning. We never apeiA to them 
of stamped metal, with which to express the of the rules of syntax; and they practise all 
purity of his disinterested patriotism; and these rules without knowing wmt they are. 
the hurrying eagerness of the statesman to In a single year or two, they have formed in 
change instantly the whole upholstery of Ian- their hews a grammar, a dictionary, and ul- 
guage in his house for new political furniture, most a Httle art of rhetoric, with which they 
in consequence of the mere aeddmit of his know well how to MFsuade and to chu-m 
removal from office. us.’'f—“ Is it not a ni^ thing,” says Berke- 

Without the use of any such satirical de- ley, ** tkat a couple of children cannot prate 


* GtiUtver'a 'I'taxuU, Part 111. c. v. 
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togetbet their ranr>p}iun 8 and rattle, «nd I tbo, 1 entered, in 107 last lectim, on lh* eon* 
m xes^(^ their little trinkets, till they hare [ aidetation of those states of mind which con* 
first taoied together numberless incons»t«i> atitute our feelings of relario«i,~-the results 
^es. Mid so formed in their minds abstract go> of thatoecuUar mental tendency to which, as 
neral ideas, and annexed them to every conk, distiimutiked from Ae simple suggestion that 
mon name they make use of?” All ear* fumiihes the other class of our intellectual 
ly gmenliaation, admirable as it k, is certain* states of mind, I have ^en the name of Re¬ 
ly he says, a hard thing; for it k the lative Suggestion. The rdations which we 

neS Mitijw laws of mind, as simple m the laws are thus capable of feeling, as they rise bpun* 
on mdch the very perception of the sogar* temsl-suggestion, on the mere perception or 
{ihims md rattles depended) but k k a beau* conception of two or more objects, I divided, 
tiful uhistration of that very prinaple of gen- in conformity with our primary division of 
eral nomenclature which Berkeley adduced it the objects of physical inquiry,—into the re- 
todisprove. If children con discovwtwoTat* lationBofcoexistenee,andtherelationaof 8 ue- 
tles w two sugan-plums to be like eaidi other, cession, according as the notion of time or 
.**m the p^ibilky of this surelly no one change is not or k involved in them j and the 
deny, who may not, in like manner, denv former of these,—the relations that are con- 

we possibility of those sMisadons by which sidered by us without any regard to time,_I 

they perceive a single rattle or a single sugar- arranged in subdivisions, according to foe no- 
plum} they must already have formed those tions which they involve. Is?, Of Position j 
absbuct general notions whidi are said to be 2 d, Resemblance, or difference; 3 d, Of De- 
M hafd a things—fiat this very feelipg of timi- gree; 4rA, Of Proportion; StA, Of Compre- 
l^ty 18 all which constitutes foe general no- hensiveness, or the relation which a whole 
tion, and w^n re- bears to foe sepsrete parts that are included 

semblance of foe two ohjecSKMiQ^n, it is in it. 

M httle wonderful that foe general term rat- These various relations I briefly illustrated 
tie or sugar-plum should be used to express it, in the order in which 1 have now mentioned 
as that any particular name should be iwd to them, and showed, how very simple tlut men- 
e^qiress each separate inhabitant or familiar vi- tal process is by which they arise j as simple, 
nursery, or word of any indeed, and as easily conceivable, as that by 

**"^*°**P™®* /. feeling, which the primary perceptions themselves 

The percepticm ot^ecte,—4be leelhig of arise. On some of them, however, I felt it 
their Ksembknee in certain tefpects,—foe necessary to dwell with fuller elucidation; 
mventionofa name for these circumstances of I not on account of any greater mystery in 
felt ieseinblancer--Whst can be^ more truly j the suggestions on which they depend, 
and readily conceivable thmi this process! {but on account of that greater mystery 
And yet on fots process, apparently so very which has been supposed to hong about 
simple, has been founded all that controversy them. 

as to uiuversals, which so long fostracted foe A great part of my lecture, accordingly, 
schools and which far more wonderfully,— was employed in considering the relation of 
for foe fostraction of foeimhoolslnra few un- resemblance, which, by the general notions 
intelligible words scaredy con be counted and corresponding general terms that flow 
wonderful,—eemtinites stiu to perplex {diilo- from it, we found to be the source of classifi- 
sophers with difficulties which tiiemaatemij^tion and definition, and of all that is valua- 
have made,—with difficulties which^ 

could not wen ^ve made to ttmiqselvel||^ A sheep, have, in foem- 

tbey bad foowht for a single totenent "of 'selves, as individual tM;ings, precisely foe same 
the nMure of that feeling pf the relation qualities, whether foe others or be not 
of siimlanty which we are now considering, considered by us at foe stune time. When, 

. in looking at them, we are struck with their 

remarks on w theory of gener- resemblance in certain respects, they are 
al notions, I must defer till my next lecture, themselves exactly foe sameindividuiils as be- 

fote,—the only change which has taken place 
l»ing a feqling of our own mind. And, in 

r wri-PTrot? vrv manner, in foe next stage of the process 

LECTURE XLVL of verbal g^eralization, when, in conse¬ 

quence of this feeling of relation in our own 
ON wil kxiuaTiVE FE£tiM 6 s SEhQNGiKG 10 minds, we proceed to term them quadrupeds 
THE Okopx Of oogxisrsNCE, CONTINUED— oranuiuds, no quality has been taken from foe 
l|U%*f|RYSKAl. EEBOBS CONCEBNINO THEM objects which wc have ranged together under 
iNwiltfSO W THE^YfOTHXsES OP nEAUsu thu ncw term, and as little bss any new qua- 
aNO moiiinauw> ^ lity been given to tium. Every foing in foe 

. objects is precisely foe same as before, and 

mvTwe bfisnght to a cOTcht^on my re- acts in precisely the same manner on our 
marks on the pneooniena of Sf Sugges- senses, as when foe word quadruped or nni- 
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mat WBB uninraited. Hie feneml terma are 
•xpresnye of our own mternal feelinga of re- 
aemblance, and of jwdiitig morer—^xp^aive 
of what is in us, and de|>«id<!iitjppill^ on 
laws of mind, not of what is in tMmTana 
rectlj dependent in any degree on laws 
matter. 

That, in looking at a horse, an ox, a sheep, 
wAhoiM be BtnxM with a feeling of their re- 
eemUance in certain respects,—^ihat to tbose: 
res^to, in which they are felt to resemble 
each dt^r, we should give a name, as we 
give a name to each of them individual, com- j 
prdiending under the general name su^ ob- [ 
jects only as excite, when considered together 
with others, the feeling of this particular reia-: 
tion,—all tins has surely nothing veiy myste¬ 
rious in it. It would, mdeed, be more mys-' 
teriouB, if, perceiving uie resemblances of ob¬ 
jects ^t ore constantly around us, we did 
not avail ourselves of language, as a mode of 
communicating to others our feeling of the re¬ 
semblance, as we avail ourselves m it in the 
particular denomination of the individual, to 
inform others of that pardcular object of which 
wc speak; and to express the common resem¬ 
blance which we feel by any word, is to have 
invented already 11 general term, significant of 
the felt relation. The process is in itself suf¬ 
ficiently simple ; and, if we had never heard 
of any controversies with respect to it, we 
probably could not have suspected, that the 
mere giving of a name to resemblances which 
all perceive, and the subsequent application 
of tne name only where the resemblance is 
feh, should have been thought to have any 
thing in it more mysterious, than the mere 
giving of a name to the separate objects which 
dl perceive, and the repetition of that name 
when the separate objects are agmn perceiv¬ 
ed. It assumes, however, immediately an 
air of mystery when we are told, that it re¬ 
lates to the predicables of the schools, and to 
all that long controversy with respect tqj' 
essence of universals, whict^^^ 
ly schoolman agains^aJ^Rmw, but 
Bgiunstnation,—^wheiiKii^and emperors,who 
had 80 many other frivolous causes of waripre, 
without the addition of this, were eager to 
take up arms, end besiege towns, and cover 
fields with wounded and dead, for the honour 
of the universal a parte reu It is difficult 
for us to think, that that could be simple 
W'hich could produce so mu<di fierce conten¬ 
tion ; and we etriv'e to explain in our own 
mind, and, therefore, begin to see many won¬ 
derful, and perhaps unintelligible, or at least 
doubtful things, in phenomena, whic^ we 
never should have conceived to require ex¬ 
planation, if odiers h^ not laboured to ex¬ 
plain them, by douding them with words. 
It is with many intellectual controversies as 
with the gymnastic exercises of the arena; 
the dust, which the conflict itself nuses, soon 
darkens that air which was dear before,— 


said the kaigiBt the emiflict lasts the gteater 

thedimnesawbidtitfiiesfiKim it, Whj^ntke 
eombatauts «» veiy many, and the eombak 
very lot^ and active, we mw stifi, kideed, 
be aide to see tiie munksy of fight, end d»- 
tii^piish the victena from the vraquiabed; 
but even then we scarcely see dSstinetly; end 
all whi<^ reandns, when the ^ctory at lut it 
won, or when both parties are sufficiently 
dioaked with dust and weary, is the okwd 
of sand which they havetwsed, and peih^ 
some traces of tito i^wta where each has al- 
len. 

It surdy eatmot be denied, that the mnid, 
with its other susceptibilities of feefing, has 
a susceptibility also of the feeling of the re¬ 
lation of shnyarii^i or, in other words, thit 
certain objects, when we perceive or think 
of them together, ^ipear to us to resemble 
each other m certain respects,—that, for ex¬ 
ample, in looking; at a horse, a crow, a spaiv 
row, a iheep, we paceive the horse and 
she^ agree in ha ving fo tir legs, which the 
crow " jpiffilfliPiiot; and thai^ per- 
edvinf lire uUise and dheep to agree in thn 
respect, and not the birds, we should distin¬ 
guish them accordingly, and call the one set 
quadrupeds, the otoer bipeds, is as little 
wonderful as that we ehoiud have given to 
each of Ha individual designa¬ 
tion. If that relative sugj^tion 

which constitutes the feeling of resemblance. 
—and wlisit Sceptic, if he analyze the pro¬ 
cess fiiiriy, wii^ deny this as a mere ieelinm 
or state m mind ?—the genem! term may m- 
most be said to follow of course. Yet for 
how many ^es did this simple process per¬ 
plex and agitate the schools,—which, agree¬ 
ing in almost every thing that was compli¬ 
cated and absurd, could not i^;ree in what 
was simple and J0t ; and could not agree in 
it precisdy because it was too simple and 
just to jproid whh the other parts of that 
item, which, by a most absurd 
was honoured with the name of 
losoid^. That during die prevalence of 
siholretic optnioaa aa to j^reeption,— 
which were certainly fitf better fitted to har¬ 
monize with errors and myateries than witii 
simple truths,—the subject of generalization 
should have appeared nmterious, is no 4 Kn- 
deed, very sur^t' _ But I must coiitm, 
that there is|||Uing in the history of our 
hicHppean to me so wonderful, 
as that any ^Bculty,—at least, uiy difficul¬ 
ty greater tiB every phenomenon qf every 
land involved-should now be conceived to 
be attached to this very simple process; and, 
especially, that philosophers should be so 
nearly unanimous in an opinion on the sub¬ 
ject, which, though directly opposed to the 
prevalent erroSUn the ancient spools, is not 
the less itself an error. 

Hie g^Ksa, 08 1 have already described 
It to y^^to the following;— in the first 
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place, ti|e perception of two or more objects; | 
in the second place, the feeling or notion of 
their rasemblance. immediately subsequent 
to the percqition; and, lastly, the expression 
of this common relative feeling by a name, 
which ft used afterwards, as a general deno* 
minatiim, for all those objects, the perception 
of whfth is followed by the same common 
feeling of resemblance. The general' term, 
you vnB remark, as expressing uniforraly some 
felt relation of objects, is, in this case, si^i> 
ficant of a state of mind essentially distinct 
ftom those previous states of mind ^hich 
constituted the petition of the separate 
objects, as truly distinct from these primary 
perceptions os any one state of mind edp be 
ihid to differ from any other state of mind. 
We might have perceived a sheep, q, horse, 
an ox, successively, in endless senes, and yet 
never have invented (he term quadrupedi as 
inclusive of all these animals, if we Md not 
felt that particular relation of similarity, which 
the term quadruped, as applied to various 
objects, denotes. 

semUance, in certain respea^wTue^iege¬ 
neral notion, or general idea, as it has been 
less properly called, which correspond¬ 
ing general term expresses ; and, but for this 
previous general notion of some drcumstance 
of resemblance, the gene giirtW^ , expressive 
of this general notion, Uttie have 

been invented, as the terms green, yellow, 
scarlet, could have been invented, in tiieir 
present sense, by a nmion of the blind. 

In the view which is taken of this process 
of genenlization, as of every odier process, 
there may be error in two ways,—either by 
adding to the process what forms no part of 
it, or by omitting what does truly form a 
part of It. Thus, if weqjwere to say, that, 
between the perception of ahorse md sheep, 
and die feeling of their resemblanSLjn a cer¬ 
tain respect, there intervenes th^i< 
of some external independ^t aubs 
some universal form or species ,t>f a 
ped, distinct from our conceiving mind, whicTi, 
acting on the mind, or being present w’ith it, 
produces the notion of a quMruped, in the 
same way as the presence of the external 
hoQe or sheep produced the perception of 
these individually,—we should err, in the 
former of these ways, by in(f ' ^ucing into the 
process, something of whicfar~' have no rea¬ 
son to suppose the existenc^jsnd which is 
not merely unnecessary, bu**’ould involve 
the process, in innumerable {..ralexities and 
app<mnt ineonsistendes, if it did exist. This 
redondance wmdd be one species of error; 
bat<$#iMHiId not less be an error, though an 
enor iof «a opposite ^nd, were we to sup¬ 
pose that any pwrt d the ^^ocess does not 
t^e place,-»4h^ for example,^ere is no 
relative suggestion, no rise in t^iind of an 
intervening genend notion of|'“ ‘mblance, 


before the invention and employment of tlie 
general term, but the mere perception of a 
multitude of objects, in the first place ; and, 
theJ^vf in instant succession without any 
other intfe‘;"'ning mental state whatever, the 
general names under which whole multi¬ 
tudes ace classed. 

I have instanced these errors of supposed 
racess.and deficiency, in the statement of the 

g rocesB, without alluding to any sects which 
ave maintained them. I may now, how¬ 
ever, remark, that the two opposite errors, 
which I have merely supposed, are the veiy 
errors involved in the opinions of the Real¬ 
ists and Nominalists, the peat combatants 
in that most disputations of controversies, to 
which I have before alluded,—a controver¬ 
sy, which, in the strong language of John of 
Salisbury, even at that' early period, of which 
alone he could speak, had already employed 
fruitlessly more time and thought tim the 
whole race of the Csesars had found neces¬ 
sary for acquiring and exercising the sover¬ 
eignty of the world: Quaestionem,” he calls 

it, " in qua laborans mundus jam senuit, in 
qua plus temporis consumpiom est, quam in 
ac(]|uirendoet regendoorbis imperio consuinp- 
serit Caesarea domus; plus effusum pecuniae, 
quam in omnibus divitiis suis possederit Croe- 
SU8. Hkc enim tamdiu multos tenuit, ut 
cum hoc unum tot& vit& quaererent, tandem 
nec istud, nec aliud, invenirent.” 

However absurd, and almost inconceiv¬ 
able the belief of the substantial reality of 
genera and species, as separate and indepen¬ 
dent essences, may appear, on first consider¬ 
ation, we must not forget that it is to be 
viewed os a part of a great ^stem, with 
which it readily harmonizes, and with which 
a juster view of the generi^zing process 
would have been absolutely discordant. 

While the doctrine of perception, by spe¬ 
cies, prevailed, it is not wonderful, as 1 have 
dy saidi, that those who conceived ideas, 
be things distinct from the 
imnd,—the i3e8*®^, ^j^icular horse, for ex¬ 
ample, to be something different, both from 
the horse itself, and from the mind which per¬ 
ceived it,—should have conceived also, trwt, 
in forming the notion of the comparative na¬ 
ture of horses, in general, or quadrupeds, or 
animals, tliere must have been present, in like 
manner, some species distinct from the mind, 
which, of course, could not be particular, like 
the sensible species, but universal, so as to 
correspond with the universality of the no¬ 
tion, and the generic tenn. Such, accord¬ 
ingly, in its great outline, was the ancient 
doctrine as to universals.^ I ne^ not at¬ 
tempt to detail to you, if indeed it be pos¬ 
sible now to detail them with any approach 
to accuracy, the various refinements and 
modifications of this general doctrine, in its 
transmission from the Pythagorean school 
to Plato and Anstotlc, and, in the later ogw, 
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to the schoolmen, his foUowen; all of whom, 
for many centuries, and by far the greater 
number, durii^ the whole loiw reign of 
ties and quiddities, professed ma beU^ 
existence of univer^ forms, as in¬ 

dependent of the conceptions. Iff other feel¬ 
ings of the mind itself.—-the doctrine of imi- 
vfu^ity, a parte rei, as it was termed. 

^e sect of the Nominalists, the great op¬ 
ponents of the Realists, in this too memo¬ 
rable controversy, though some hints of a 
similar opinion may be traced in some of the 
ancient pnilosopbers, particularly of the Stoi¬ 
cal school, owes its origin, as a sect, to Ros- 
celinus a native of Britanny, who, in the 
eleventh centuiy, had the boldness to attack 
the doctrine of die universal a parte rei. 
Ruscelinus was himself eminenuy distin¬ 
guished for his acuteness in the theology and 
dialectics of that age, in which theolo^ it-j 
self was little more than a species of dialec-l 
tics; and, most fortunately for the further¬ 
ance of his opinions, he had the honour of 
ranking among his disciples the celebrated 
Abelard; who, though probably known to 
you chiefly from the circumstances which at¬ 
tended his ill-fated passion for Eloise, was 
not less distinguished for his wonderful ta¬ 
lents and acquirements of every sort. V To 
him alone,” it was stud, in the epitapff in¬ 
scribed on his tomb, “ to him alone, of all 
mankind, lay revealed, whatever can be 
known to man. Cui soli patuit scibile ^uic- 
quid erat.” These two eminent logicians, 
Roscelinus and Abelard, though differing in 
some slight respects in their own Nomina¬ 
lism, coincided in rejecting wholly the Rea¬ 
lism, which, till then, had been the unques¬ 
tioned doctrine of the schools. Acconling 
to them, there was no universality a parte 
rei, nor any thing that could be cwled uni¬ 
versal, but the mere general terms, under 
which particular objects Were ranked. The 
denial of the reality of nniversals, however, 
which was an attack on the 

was of course regarded_ 

probably regarded tlH^lIRfre as an unwar¬ 
rantable innovation, on account of the he- 
n.>sies, in opinions more strictly theological, 
of which both Roscelinus and his illustrious 
pupil had been convicted. Though their 
talents, therefore, were able to excite a 
powerful division in the schools, their doc¬ 
trine gradually sunk beneath the erthodbw 
of their opponents ; till, in the fourteenth 
century, the authority of the sect was re¬ 
vived by the genius of William Occam, an 
Englishman, one of the most acute pole¬ 
mics of his age, and die controversy, under 
his pow'eiful championship, was agitated 
again, with double fervour. It was no lon¬ 
ger, indeed, a mere war of words, or of cen¬ 
sures and ecclesiastical penalties, but, in 
some measure also, a war of ^ions; the 
Emperor Lewis of Bavaria siding with Oc¬ 


cam, and Lewis the Eleventh of France giv- 
ing the weight of his power to the Realists. 
The violence on both sides was Uke diat 
which usually rages only in the rancour of 
political frtetio^ or the intolerance of reli¬ 
gious persecution. Indeed, as might well 
be supposed, in a period in which an accu¬ 
sation of heresy was one of the most power¬ 
ful and triumpmmt arguments of logic, which 
nothing could meet and repel but an a^- 
ment of the same kind,. Wigion was soon 
introduced into the controversy; and both 
sects, thoi^ agreeing in little more, con- 
curr^ with equal de^'otion, in chaiging 
their exponents wkh no less a sin than the 
sin agimst the Holy Ghost. 

At the Refemnation, the fury of the con¬ 
troversy was suspended by more important 
interests—interests which affected equally 
both those who separated from the Romish 
church and those who adhered to it; and 
perhaps too, in sinne degree, by the wider 
views whidi at that time were beg^ning to 
open in literature amLi^end science. Tho 
tJSIw a question of pure 


quco __ 

philosophy, in which there ^as been no at¬ 
tempt to interest sovere^s in wars of me¬ 
taphysics, or to find new subjects for accu¬ 
sations of religious heresy. It has continu¬ 
ed, however, t^gmage, in a rety consider¬ 
able degrec^gfSS^tention of philosophers, 
whose general opinion has leant to that of 
the sect of die Nominalists. In our own 
coimtry, parriemriy, I may refer to the veiy 
eminent names of Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume, 
Dr. Campbell, a^ Mr. Stewart, who are 
'Nomimdists, in m strictest sense of that 
term. Indeed the only names of authority 
which X can oppose to them, are those of 
Locke and Dr. Reid. 

Lodee and ReiA however, though holding 
opinions on duga^ject very different from 
those ofj^ N^inalists, are not Realists— 
for, view which 1 have given you 

peculiar opiniona of that sect, it is 
% unnecessary for me to adA that there 
Uo longer any defenders of the universail 
a parte reL There is no one now—certain¬ 
ly no one worthy of the name of a philoso¬ 
pher—who believes that there is any exter¬ 
nal entity coraasponding with the gen|ra'. 
notion man, sH distinct from all the di¬ 
vidual men p^ftived by us, and from our 
mind itself, has perceived them. The 
only opinionj i can now be considered 
as opposed t it of the rigid Nominalists, 
is the opin' ich I have endeavofired to 
mchibit to i form more simple than 

that in whichSt is usual^ exhibited, stripped, 
as much as it was possible for me to strip 
it, of all that obscurity with which a long 
controversy ofword8*had clouded it; and 
precluding, therefore, I trust, those mistakes 
as to the j^ure of our general notions or 
feel^gs vrtiich alone the 


le j^ure 

I 
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dotnl of the notions aa Btatee of mind seenus ’ included In the elaM> to dntin^tsh then 
to Wyo hecn fbonded. The view which I from the objects not molded in it, wfaidl ti 
have^tm however, though, 1 flatter my- itgrff that very general notimi professedly 
selL more cUar in its andysie and referenoe nmiii^^s long as some general notion of eir- 
to a partiepiar class of feelings, is, in the resemblance is admitted, 1 see 

miun, inasraudi as it contends for a ^n^ very deamlow a general term may be^most 
fedingi of which every mneral term is sig-'ocenrately limited; but if tiiisgenendnotkm be 
nifiMMt, the same with ^e doctrine of Loeke denied, 1 confess that I cannot discover any 
and Reid; and may, indeed, be traced far principle of limitation whatever. Why liave 
biMsk a the controversy of univeraals; aeon- ceitaiA objects been classed together, and 
siderable numbePof philosophers, who agreed not certain o^er objects, when all have been 
with the stricter Nominalists inrgectingtfae alike perceived by us; and all, therefore, if 
notion of universal essences, having adopted there be nothing more than mere perception 
this middle doctrine, or at least a doctrme in the process, are capable of receiving any 
nearly approaching to it; and been distin- daiomination which we may please to b^tow 
guished accordini^y, from the other parties, on them ? Is it aifoitrariiy, and without any 
by the name of ConceptwdistM—** amceptua- reason whatever, that we do not class a rose- 
hs." Their jdnt opposition to the absurdi- bush with birds, or an elciihant with flsh? 
ties of Realism, hoivever, occasioned them and if there be any reason for these exclu- 
to be confound^ with the Nominalists, from sions, why will not the Nominalist tell us 
whom they diflered certainly as much as what that reason is—in what feeling it is 
from the Realists themselves; and I cannot found—and how it can be made accordant 
but t^k, that it is merely ki consequence with his sjrstem ? Must it not be that the 
of being thus conf(L ' ' •' “ nceptua- rose-bush and a sparrow, thou^ equally per- 

lism, and presentingTS _ ~S»ague eeived by us, do not excite tiiat general no¬ 

notions of more than mere general terms tion of resemblance which the term bird is 
and particular perceptions, that the doctrine invented to express—do not seem to us to 
of the Nominalists has been able to obtun have those relations of a common nature, in 
the assent and sanction of its illustrious mo- cerfe'm respects, which lead us to class the 
dem defenders, whom I am th us almost in- spam)w and the ostrich, however different 
dined to consider as^l^^sciously, in other respects, os birds; or the petty na- 
thought, Cmiceptualista, even while they tives of our brooks and rivulets with the 
are Nominalists in aigument and language, mighty monsters of the deep, under one ge- 
Or rather, fur the >vord conception, I con- neral and equal denoininutiuu ? If this be 
less, does not seem to me a very proper one the reason, there is more, in every case, than 
for expressing that feeliiw of general resem- perception, and the giving of a genemi name; 
blanee which I consider w a mere feeling of for there is a peculiar state of mind—a gc- 
relation—1 almost think that some obsetu'e neral relative feeling—intervening between 

f limpse of that more precise doctrine which the perception and the invention of the term, 
have now delivered to you, must have had which is the only reason that can be assign*. 
a sort of truly unconscious influence on the ed for that very invention. Can the No¬ 
belief of the Nominalist^ikj 2 (gselves, in that minalist then assert, that there is no feeling 
imperfect view which they pres^.^to others of the resemblance of objects, in certain re- 
of the process of generalization, ■ sp ects. which thus intervenes between the 

Of that rigid Nominalism whi<m separate objects, M'hich 

truly no mixture of Conceptualism, or of^Kjl^!^^ and the corapre- 

belief of those feelings of relation for wfailnlhension of them 3 . single name, which 
1 have contended, but denies altf^ther tiie is another stage of the process,—or must he 
existence of that pecnliuda-^s of filings, or not rather confess, that it is merely in con¬ 
states of mind which have b' -m denominated sequence of this intervening feeling we give 
g^eral notions, or gencreL .^^eae, asserting to the number of objects their general name, 
tlQ existence only of indJv^J|al objects per- to the exclusion of the mulritudes of objects 
eeived, and of genemi terj ly^that compre- to which we do not apply it, as it is in con- 
hend these, without any puliar mental sequence of certain other feelings, excited 
state denoted by the genef ^^term, distinct by them individually, we give to each sepa- 
from those separate sensaw^^ or percep- rate object its proper name, to the exclusion 
tions wfaitdi tlm particular ^pjcts, c^pre- of every other object ? To repeat the pro- 
lieaided under the tm’m, miMf individually cess, as already described to you, we per- 
esMUte,—seems to me that^e very state- ceive two or more objects,—^we are strode 
neat <4 ^ opinion itself is i Imost a suifi- with their resembhmee in certain respects;— 
dent coai^tation, since the ver.' invention of | We invent n general name to denote this 
tile gfumnd term, and the isign .of it to feeling of resembloaee,—and we class, under 
certain oigects only, not tondl objects, im- this general name, every particular object, 

E lies some reason for this limit^jon,—4ome the perception of wbidh is followed by the 
leling of general agreement objects same feeling of resmnbiance, and no objects 
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but these alone. If this be e state* i mmalwm does not allow to eutt* be aignifi* 

Rient of the ptoeessr-^-and for its fideli^ ijcant of a square, ot a drcle, as of any odier 


■nay sdely appeal to your 


iple length. To say that it represents all 


the doGtame of the Nomn^ista _ particular lines whatsoever, is either to say 


folse than that of the Realists^lf^T&lm, 
because it exdudes that gener^^hng of re. 
semblanoBr-die relative BUggeBtknv...whiGh 
is all that the general name itself truly desig. 
natfs, and without sdiich, tiierefore, n never 
would have been invented; while the doe- 
trine of the Realists is false, by inserting in the 
process tiiose supposed separate entities which 


nothing, or it la to say that certain generu 
notions of lesemblance exist truly, as a part 
oi our ocMiaciouanesB, and that we are hence 
able to attach a meanu^ to the phrase, " all 
particular lines whatsoeverwhidi we could 
not if a foot, a yard, or a mile, did not ap. 
pear to us to resemble eadi oth^ in some 
respect. It is in vain that Berkeley, who is 


form no part of it The one errs, as I have aiwarec^ the objection whidi may be brous^t 

■ 1 -S • a __ .a .1 » .1 • ^ _ _ a._ __• ^ 


already aaid, by excess, the other by deficiency. 

Evmi in professing to exclude the geneid 
notion of resemblance, however, the Nomi¬ 
nalist unconsciously proceeds on it; and no 
stronger proof can be imi^ned of the imper- 


from the univei«d truths of geometry, against 
a system which denies every thiiw but par¬ 
ticular ideas, and the sig^s of particu¬ 
lar ideas, endeavours to reconcile this 
iiial of the concepti<Hi of universality, with 


fectness of the view which his system gives that very universaiity which it denies. It is 

^0 __1!__.1_-1__ .______?J_A 10 _1___1_ 


of our generalixations, than the constant ne¬ 
cessity under which we perceive him to la¬ 
bour, of assuming, at every stage of his ar¬ 
gument, tile existence of those very notions, 
or feelings of relative suggestion, against 
which his argument is directed. The gene¬ 
ral term, we are told, is significant of all ob¬ 
jects of a certain kind, or a particular idea is 
mode to represent various other ideaa|Df the 
same sort; as if the very doctrine roM not 
necessarily exclude all notion of a kira or 
sort, independent of the application of the 
term itself. “ An idea,” says Berkeley, 
“ which, considered in itself, is particular, 
becomes general, by being made to represent 
or stand for all other particular ideas of the 
same sortand he instances this in the case 
of a line of any particular length,-—an inch, 
for example,—^which, to a geometer, he says, 
becomes general, as “ it represents all parti¬ 
cular lines whatsoever; so that what is de¬ 
monstrated of it, is demonstrated of all lines, 
or, in other words, of aline in general.” It 
is truly inconceivable that he should not| 
have discovered, in this very statement, that 
he had taken for granted the existenn* 
neral notions, the very .. .umu 
he denied; since, .-oaVii-ir-raij'iT-it-M-'v 
be no meaning in tEe restriction of any rign, 
to “ ideas of the same sort.” If we have 
previously a notion of what he himself, 
rather ineonsistmitly, calls a line in ge¬ 
neral, we can easity understand how toe 
word line may be Umited to ideas of one 
sort; but if we have no such previous ge- 
neral notion, we cannot have any knowle^ 
of the sort to which we are, notwithstand¬ 
ing, said to limit our term. An inch, which 
is certainly not toe same figure as a foot or 
a yard, is, on toe principles of Nominalism, 
which exclude all knowledge of the nature 
of lines in general, essoitially different from 
these; and might as well, but for that ge¬ 
neral notion of the resemblance of lines 
which all have, independently of the term, 
and previously to the term, but which No - 


quite evident, that, n we have no genenlno- 
tions of equares and triangles, our demon¬ 
stration* of the propmtiea of these figures 
never can go beyond those particular squares 

us in our demon- 
kriey, who states 
toe objecti^ and endeavours to answer it, 
—** having demonstrated that toe titree an¬ 
gles mi . isosceles rectangular triangle are 
eqnal to two light ones, I cannot therefore 
conclude tius " agrees to idl other 

triangles, ^_ live neither a right angle, 

nor two eqnal sides. It seems, therefore, 
that, to be certain tiiie proposition is univer- 
sally true, we most either make a puticular 
demonstratiem for every particular triangle, 
which is impossible, or, once for all, demon¬ 
strate it of toe abstract idea of a triangle, in 
which all toe particulara do indifferently par¬ 
take, and by which toey are all equally re¬ 
presented. To which I answer, that though 
the idea I have in view, whilst 1 make toe 
Hfor instance, that of an 
igular triangle, whose sides 
linate length, I may, nevertbe- 
cert^ it extends to all other recti- 
lar trilmries, of what sort or bigness so- 
er; and tint because neither toe right an¬ 
gle, nor toe eaudhy, nor determinate length 
of the sides, sk at all concerned m the de¬ 
monstration. H ia true, the diagram I have 
in view incliBi all toese particukurs; hut 
then there isHt the least mention maowoi 
them in the ]^Bf of the proposition. It is 
not said tiie^fte angles are equal to two 
right ones, ^Huse one of them is a right 
angle, or be^He toe rides comprehending 
it are of tiie|Hie length; which sufficiently 
shows tiiat tW right angle might have been 
oblique, andChe sides uneqau, and, for all 
that, toe demonstration have held good; 
and fixr thif reason it is that i conclude 
that to be 1^, of afry oblique angular or 
scalenon, wicH I had demonstrated, of a 
particulai^Bht-aaded equicritral triangle, 
and not^^Vtuo I dememstrated the pro- 
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position of the abstract idea of a triait.- 
gle."* 

“ This answer," 1 have said in my ol 
ations on Dr. Darwin's Zoonomia, “ This 
answer evidently takes for granted the truth 
of the opinion which it was intended to con¬ 
fute, by supposing us, during the demonstra¬ 
tion, to have a general i^ of triangles, 
without particular reference to the diagram 
before us. It will be admitted, that the 
right angle, and the equality of two of 
the sides, and the determinate length of 
the whole, are not expressed in the words of 
the demonstratbn; but words are of conse- 
quence only as they suggest ideas, and the 
ideas, suggested by the demonstration, are 
the same as if these particuliur relations of 
the triangle had been mentioned at every 
step. It is not said that the three angles are 
equal to two right angles, because one of 
them is a right angle, or because the sides 
which comprehend that angle are of the same 
length; but it is proved that the three an¬ 
gles of the triangle,^vy^li,^ 
gles a right angle, ana me . 
prebend that angle, of equal length, are to¬ 
gether equal to two right angles. This par. 
ticular demonstration is appUcable only to 
triangles, of one particular fana. I cannot 
infer from it the existence of^the same pro- 
perty, in figures mi iiiHifisijii ii iit for, 
unless we admit the existence of genmal 
ideas, an equilateral triangle differs as much 
from a scalene rectangular triangle, as from 
a square. In both cases, there is no medium 
of comparison. To say that the two trian¬ 
gles agree, in having three sides, and three 
un^es, is to say, that there are general ideas 
of sides and angles; for, if they be particu¬ 
larized, and if, by the words ricUa and anglea, 
be meant equal sides, and equal an^es, it is 
evident that the two not agree 

in the slightest circumatane^y 
therefore, that I can enunciate 'ral pro- 

S isition, the conception of whidi is imy~ ' 
e, 1 can lie certain that the tliree ang 
every triangle are tether eqt^ fo4wo 
angles, only when it has beet demonstrated 
of triangles of every varietyAf figure; and, 
before this can be done, ^luat have it in 
^power to limit space, (j,! chain doiivn 
agination. "*b 

In Dr. Ciunpbell’s illillQittons of the 
power of siras, in his ver]^t.,genious work 
on the Phitosofdiy of Rh^^c, he adopts 
and defends this doctrine, oij,ie general re¬ 
presentative power of pai^cif^,ideas,—mak¬ 
ing, of course, the same incoihstent assump- 
rion which Bericeiey nudtes, au which every 
Nofuinatist must make, of thoib general no- 
tiolHi.^ cmilers, sorts, or kinds,) which his ar- 

• Borttelej'’* Work*, I.Mid, IS. 

f Binwali Olwmatioiif tin Darwiij ,'^’ooaomla. ii. 
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gument would lead us to deny. “ When h 
geometrician,” says he, “ makes a diagram 

ith clulk upon a board, and fimm it demon- 
property of a strug^t-lined 
figur2^»..^Dectator ever imagines that he is 
demons^iig a property of notlung else but 
that individiw white figure of five inches 
long, which is before him. Every one is sa- 
tisfi^ that he is demonstrating a prope^ of 
all that order, whether more or less exten¬ 
sive, of which it is both an example and a 
8^; all the order being understood to agree 
with it in certain characters, however differ¬ 
ent in other respects. There can be no 
question that every one is, as Dr. Cmpbell 
says, satisfied, that the demonstration ex- 
tendb to a.whole order of figures; and the 
reason of this is, tliat the mind is capable of 
forming a general notion of an order of figures; 
for It really is not eaay tebe understood how 
the mind should extend any demonstratiem 
to a whole order of figures, and to that order 
only, of which order itself it is said to be in¬ 
capable of any notion. ** The mind," con¬ 
tinues Dr. Campbell, “ with the utmost fa¬ 
cility, extends or contracts the representative 
power of the sign as the particular occasion 
requi^‘8. Thus, the same equilateral tri- 
angk will, with equal propriety, serve for 
thei demonstration, not only of a property of 
all equilateral triangles, but of a property of 
all isosceles triangles, or even of a property 
of all triangles whatever. The same dia¬ 
gram does, indeed, serve this purpose, but 
not from any extension or contraction of the 
representative power of the sign according to 
occasion. It is because we had a general 
notion of the nature of triangles,—or of the 
common circumstances in which the figures, 
to which Bione we give the .uune of Inangka, 
agree,-F'-before we looked at the diagram, 
and had this general notion, common to the 
whole order, in view, during the whole de¬ 
monstration. “ Nay, so perfectly is this 
understood,” Dr. Campbell adds, 
i*»pionBttBtor. in any part, 
should recur to the 

length of a side, belonging to tile particular 
figure he hath constructed, but not essential 
to the kind mentioned in the proposition, 
and which the {Hirticular fi^re is solely in¬ 
tended to represent, eveiy intelligent obser¬ 
ver would instantly detect the fidlacy. So 
entirely, for all purposes of science, 
doth a particular serve for a whole species or 
genus.”|| But, on Dr. Campbell’s princi¬ 
ples, what is the species or genus, and how 
does it differ from other species or genera? 
Instead of the explanation, riierefore, which 
he gives, I would rather say, so certain is it, 
that, during the whole demonstration, or, at 

I of Rhetoric, B. If. c 7- 

I PhikMcqihy of llhcturic, B. 11. c. 7. 
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least, as often as any menticm of the figures tation of our terms, we should be in danger 
occurs, the general notion of the spei^ or of givii^ the name of trianghy as much to a 
genus of figures, that is to say, thecircumV -sfuare or a circle, aa to any three^ided fi- 

Btance of resemblance of these figuresjjflMEs' ^e. We perceive ohjecta,—^we have a fed- 
been present to ^e mind; sincey^^R^ no ing or gem^ notion of thdr resemblance,— 
such general notion, it could noRnstotly de- we express this general notion by a general 
tect the slightest circumstance which the term. Such is Ae process of which we are 
species or genus does not include. The consdous; and no system which omits any 
partigukr idea is said to be represmitadve of part of the inocess can be a faithful picture 
other ideas “ that agree w'ith it in certain of our conscioumtess. 
characters.” But what are these charac¬ 
ters ? If we do not understand what they 
are, we cannot, by our knowledge of them, 

make one idea representative of others; and, LECTURE XLVII. 

if we do know what the general chmacten 

are, we have already that general notion true imoBY OF osNSRAtiZATiON befeat- 
which renders the supposed representation ed.— mcoirOBuay iK the iangoaoe of 

unnecessary. the cokgeftoaiists.—smith’s theory 

In this case, as in many other cases, I have of the invention of general terms in 

no doubt, notwithsttnding the apparent ex- rude perioOs w society,—aesubdity of 

travagance of the paradox, that it is because nominalish.—use or general terms 

the doctrine of the Nomindists is very con- not TO enable MAN TO reason, box to 

trary to our feelings, we do not immediately reason well. 

discover it to be so. If it were nearer the _ ~ 

truth, we should probably discover the error '' <^lemeii, was employ- 

which it involves much more readily. The ed on a simject which has engaged, in an 
error escapes us, because our generm^erms eminent d^ee, the attention of philoso- 
convey so immediately to our mind tl^eom- phers, bodi from the difficulty which was 
mon relation which they denote, that u^up- supposed to attend it, and from the exten- 
ply, of ourselves, what is wanting in th^ro- sive aiadicati ons wh ich were to be made of 
cess as described by the Nominalist—the it, as the S^SS^^otk of every proposition, 
feeling of the circumstances of resemblance, and, consequently, of all our Knowledge, 
specific or generic, that are to guide us in the It was necessary, therefore, to give you a 
application, as they led us to the invention sketdi of the^mvatcontroversy as to Univer- 
of our terms. We know what it is which he sals, that so Tong divided the achools,—of 
means, w^en he speaks of particular terms, which one party, that of the Realists,—for- 
or particular ideas, that become more gener- meriy so powmiil when the general theory 
ally significant, by standing for ideas of the of the primary mental functions of percep- 
same sort, or the same order, or species, or tion needed with the Realism,—-may now, 
genus, or kind ; and we therefore make, for when our theSny dT perception is too simple 
him, by the natural spontaneous suggestions to accord with it, be considered as altogether 
of our own minds, the extension and limita- extinct d^|Kp£ff&cely possible that uni- 
tion, which would be impossible on bis own versal species should continue to 

system. But for such an illusion, it seems hold_u^^Un the philosiqihy mind, or 

to me scarcely possible to ui ,,_of dialectios, when even sen- 

so many of the firBtnmj|fl , specles^md been universally abandoned, 

science can boast,foimd among In staring vbe 0[Hiuon on the subject of 

the defenders of an opinion which makes rea- this contro\'c^, whidb I consider as the 

Boning nothing more thmi a mere play upon only one worjny of your assent, and indeed 
words, or, at wst, reduces very nearljr to the so obviouriy A^t that it seems to me as if it 
same level the profoundest ratiocinations of could scaicefl Rve fluled to occur to every 
intellectual, or physical, or mathematical phi- mind, but foSne darkness of insignifi^t 
losopby, and the technical labours of the terms and with which the contio- 

grammarion, or the lexicographer. versy itself iBWveloped it,—>1 endeavour- 

The system of the Nommahsts, then, 1 ed to free itSrmuch as possibly fipom riiis 
must contend, thoi^h more simple than the mere verbalW^ess, ana toexhibit the pro- 
system of the Realists, is not, any more than cess to you Wchat simple oitler of succes- 
tnat system, a faithful statement of the pro- skm in whicMt appears to me to take place, 
cess of generalization. It is^ true, as it re- The procys I stated to be the following; 
jects the existence of any universal form or We getevve two or more objects-^his is 
species, disriact from our mm feeling of ge- one state o^e, mind. We are stwk wi^ 
neral resemmance. But it is false, as it're- the feeling nf^eir iTsemblance in certain 
jects the general relative feeling itself, which respects. ^'lISs is a second state of the 
every general term denotes, and without mi^ IHthen, in the third staw, give a 
which, to direct us in the extension and iimi- name to^aW circumstances of felt resemi 
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•embrace, a name wUeh of course, ap~ 
fJted aftemards only wfaece this relation of 
similarity is felt It is unquestionably ncd 
the name which ]woducee the feeling at re> 
•anblaace, but the feeling reeemblhnee 
wludi leads to the invention or afiplicalion 
ofthename; for it would be equ^y just 
and philorapluc to say that it is the name of 
toe iadivHhia], John or William, whirii gives 
existence to the individual John or William, 
and that he was nobody, or nothing, till the 
name^ which made him sotnetbing, was ri¬ 
ven, as to say, that the name man, which m- 
cludes both John and William, is that which 
constitutes our relative notion of the resem¬ 
blance of John and Wilhom, expressed by 
their .common ^pellation ; imd that, but for 
the name, we could not have conceived them 
to hasre any common or similar jmqierries,— 
that is to say, could not have had any gene¬ 
ral relative notion, or general idea, as it has 
been wrongly called, of human nature, of the 
respects in which John, Witiiam, and all 
other individtud men-a egreC; So ^ is the 
general term from b^P'e9S^jiaj|p^^\a(ibe 
of that state of mind which constitutes the 
feeling of resemblance, or, in other words, 
to the general notion, wlmtever it may be, 
which the term expresses, that it is onw for 
a small number of surii gemeral relative 
feelii^s that we have iiivefSMi^L^^aCral terms. 
There are scarcely any two olijeets at which 
we can look without perceiving a resemblance 
of some sort; but we never raiiik of ri^i>? 
a name to each pair of relatives, <m acooimt 
of some slight drciunstanee in which they 
may have been felt by us to agree, more 
than we think of rix*"il ^ name to evei 7 se¬ 
parate individual object which we perceive 
—to every blade of grass in our fields—to 
every rose on a bosh, or evm to trrtxy rose¬ 
bush m our garden. It'~ 7 , for the 

convenience of social life, should 

have general terns to enqiress * 1-1 

portant general 
word, man, for example, to 
those very general ci ttaa^i of 
blance whm we discover in A ibe Individ- 
(uda to whom thiM; name is gjue^ and thus 
to save us from the repetitic^f innumerable 
pn^r names, when we RFeaf|ir circumstan- 
eevhoanmon to the whole nJ^itudeit is 
not necessary that we shoulAti^ve a general 
term to express, in like maray,;^-, every less 
extensive resemblance whiclw^ie may dis¬ 
cover in any two or more imj^^dual men; 
and, aocordu^ty, tor such wimte resem¬ 
blances we do not invent sayltenenil tern, 
yet die feelings of lesembiancn or notions 
of gVlfftti cireuinstances of agre^ent, though 
th^ mm be moce or lees impm^t, aoaa to 
prorafg^ mam eaaee^imit iiCdber caa^ 
to Uw nee of aexmuiMMi appeEatl.u, latill 
in kmd, os mece feelings of rektnl'^he same, 
whether the gnnceal tma far exp^^ng them 


be invented or not; end feelings which 
arise as much when no name k es 
j^en a name is given, cannot sor^ be de- 
on names that do not exkt in the 
greats ', 4 t^ber of eases at rih and that, 
when thi^ ufk formed, exist (mly after these 
very feelings whirii they are invented to ex¬ 
press. 

If our mind be oipable of feeling n#.xn- 
blance it must be capable of general notions, 
ndudi are nothing more than varieties of this 
very feeling; for we surely cannot perceive 
ol^ects to resemble each other, without per¬ 
ceiving them to resemble each other in eer- 
trin respects rather than in others; and this 
very notion of the respects in whidi they are 
similar, is all that k meant by the general 
relative feeling. 

The dreumstanees hi which all individual 
men agree form my general notion of man, or 
human nature, vl^en I use the term man, I 
employ^ it to express every being in whom 
these circumstances ore to be found,—that is 
to ray, every being who excites, when consid¬ 
ered together wim the other beings whom 1 
have before learned to rank as man, the same 
relatiwdlfeeling of resemblance. When 1 
hear tto term man, these general circum- 
stan^a of agreement occur to me Auguely, 
perl&ps, and indistinctly, but probably as 
disttnedy as the conception of the individual 
John or William, which recurs when 1 hear 
one of those names. 

Indeed, there can be no doubt that the 
exact meaning of our generd terms is much 
more distinctly conceived by us than that of 
our particular terms,—that we have a far 
clearer notion of a line, for example, than of 
an inch or three-fourths of an inch,—of rec¬ 
tilinear angles in general, as formed by the 
meeting of any two straight lines in any di¬ 
rection, than of an angle of sixt^-five de¬ 
grees, for which one particular incuiistion of 
the meeting lines is absolutely necessary, and 
• -- - which only the nicest mca- 

iininate, from that which 
.AJPiP or of sixty-six. 
The general term, it is evident, in proportion 
as it IS more and more general, involves the 
consideration of fewer particulars, and is, 
therefore, less confused; wlule the particu¬ 
lar term must involve all the particulars in¬ 
cluded in the TOneral one, with man^ more 
that distinguish the species or the individual, 
and that are diflicult themselves to be dis¬ 
tinguished, in consequence of the fiuntness 
of the limits in which they shadow into each 
other. To tins it k owing that the sciences, 
which are nunt strictly demonstrative; that 
is to ray, the sdences in which our notions 
are the clearest, are not those ^gich relate to 
particular ofc^ett, and which, consequently, 
involve particulBr eoneeptions and particular 
terms, but the scienees of number and quanti¬ 
ty, in which every tenn is a general one. 
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•nd every tiotion^^erefore, which it, ex- 


With each advance in generalizinj 
^nend notion, or the feeling of resem] 
in certain drcumstancea, become^jpf 
because the circumstances is ne¬ 

cessary that the general resemblance should 
be felt, are fewer, and common, therefore, to 
a greater number of objects; the general 
terofWng, in eveiy stage, s^plimble to the 
whole number of objects, as exciting, wh«i 
considered together, that relative feeling of 
■imili^ty, the sug^sting of which is all that 
eonstitutes the wiety, species, genu8» (Mcder, 
or class. ^ 

The words John, awn, animal, nibstanu, 
in the progressive scale of generalization, are 
words which I understai^, and none oS 
which I feel to be exaqdy synonymous with 
the others, but to express either less or morcj 
so as to admit progressively of wider appli¬ 
cations than could be allowed at a lower 
point of the scale. Since they are felt, then, 
not to be exactly synonymous, eaeh term, if 
it be understood at all, must excite in the 
mind a different feeling of some 
other, and this different state of mini 
riling more than a notion eff Bgreemvt m 
certain circumstances, more or fewer, 
ing to the extent of the generalization, 

If, then, the generalizing process be, fii 
the perception or conception of two or more 
objects,—^dly, The relative feeling of their 
resemblance in certain respects,—3dly, The 
designation of these circumstances of resem¬ 
blance, by an appropriate name,—the doc¬ 
trine of the Nominalists, which includes onl] 
two of these stages,—the perception of par¬ 
ticular objects, and the invention of general 
terms, must be false, as excluding that rela¬ 
tive suggestion of resemblance in certmn re¬ 
spects, which is the second and most impor¬ 
tant step of the process; since it is this in¬ 
termediate feeling alone that leads to the ua 
of the term, which otherwise it would '' 
impossible to limit to an ; 

Accordingly, we foun^|gipilI their impos¬ 
sibility ofaccountin^j^^their own pnnei- 
ples, for this limitation,—^whidi it is yet ab¬ 
solutely necessary to explain in some man¬ 
ner or other,—^the Nominalists, to explain 
it, uniformly take for granted t^ mustence 
of those very general notions, which they a 
the same time profess to deny,—that, whili 
they affirm, that we have no notion of i 
kind, species, or sort, independently of th 
general terms which denote them, they speak 
of OUT application of such terms only to oh- 
iects of the same kind, species, or sort; ai 
if we truly had some notions of these gene¬ 
ra circumstances of agreement, to direct us, 
—and that they are diiu very far from being 
Nominalists in the spirit of thmr argument, 
at the very moment, when tiiey are Nomi- 
iialista bi assertion,—strenuous opposers u 


those very gene^ feelings, of the truth of 
which they avad themselves, in. tiiefe very 
^ ~ ivoor to disprove them. 

. inde^ it were the name which feimed 
the elasi, and not that previoua relative feel¬ 
ing, or general notion of resemblance d'some 
so^ wmdli the name denotes, then ought any 
riling be classed wirii any thing, and classed 
with eijpial propriety. All which would 
be neoessary, would be merely to app]^ the 
same name uniformly to Uie same objects; 
and, if we were careful to do this, John and 
a triangle migbt aa wed be classed together, 
under the same man as John and Williaia. 
Why does the one of those arrangements ap- 
pem to us more philosi^hic than the other ? 
It is because sonethiug more is firit by us to 
be necessary in dassifieatHm, than the mere 
giving of a name at random. There is, in the 
relative suggestion that misea on our very 
perception or eonception of objects, when 
we consuls them toother, a reason fer giv¬ 
ing the mnetic nanm to erne set of objects 
rather riian to Bnodier.-:;^he name of man, 
Willimn, rather than 
to John ahiTfi triangle. This reason is the 
feeling of the resemblance of the objects 
which we class,—that general notion of the 
relation of similarity in certmn respects, which 
is signified by Ike general tennr-—and with¬ 
out which re^liillfeuggoBtion, as a previoua 
state of riie^nmoV the general term would 
as little have been invented, as the names 
of John and Wllfiain would have been in¬ 
vented, if there bad been no perception of 
any individual being whatever to be denoted 
by them. 

That we have general relative feelings of 
the resemblances of objects, and that; our 
general terms are significant of these, and 
limited, riieicfore, to the particular objects 
which excitm^^^lftmon feeling of resem¬ 
blance, is ^^HpTronceive, sidiicimitlyevi¬ 
dent ; existence of such general 

Vwaecfedby the great- 
phers, but the assertion 
It has been^iuidered as a subject rather 
of ridicule ritajivf any serious conhitation, as 
if confutstion itglf would have been too great 
an honour. 

I must con^ft however, that some 4i- 
cantious expre^ns of the Conceptualists, 
and their erroi^n analysis and classification 
of_ the genert^Hding, did justify in part 
this ridietde, i^Key involved an appearance 
of inconsistenH^d eonttadiction, vvhich a 
more accurateSslysis of the general feeling 
asserted, and Vvery slight riumga of phra- 
seolo^ and oMaigement would Iwve remov¬ 
ed. Th ese imroprieties, it may be of im¬ 
portance to pBnt out tasyou, as furnishing, 
perhaps, son 4kplsnation of the emnr of 
New Nomi^Bim. 

The nsQ^Bthe word idea for cxiHresring 
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the notion or feeling of resembbmce, was, in still more, the word idea, produce; and con-^ 
the &st place, unfortunate. Idea, from its sequently, all ibose apparmit inconsistencies, 
elymolomcal sense, and its common appliqu^which do not attend the notion of the mere 
tion to ue con^tionB of extenud cAgeet^jlj*>mg of agreement of various objects, but 
seems almost, in itself, to imply someihing arise ^ta the attempt to form an htdi- 
whidi can be individudized, and offend to vidua! re)il^ mentation of what is in itself 
the senses. The general idea, therefore, general, and thertlfore, by its very nature, in* 
which we are swd to f(»m, from the con- capable of being individuaUy rejaesented. 
sideiation of the various ways in which two Still more unfortunate, however, than the 
lines can meet one another, seems to us, as qlassing of our general notions with cOncep- 
an idea, to be somethm^ wfairii we must be tions or ideas, was a verbal impropriety tlmt 
capable of representbgm a dlagrmn, like any may at first seem to you of little conse^ 
of the particular ang^s consi^red by us; quonee,—the mere use of the indefinite art!- 
and what we thus image in a dia^rain, cle, in a case in which certainly ought not 
must evidendy be particular; so that, if we to he'e been employed. It was not the 
ascribe to it properties of more tiwn one par- mere general notion of the nature and pro* 
tkularan^e, our reference mus^ to this very perties of triangles, but the general idea of a 
account, seem to involve an inconsistency or triangle, of which writers on this branch of 
multitude of inccmsutencies. The general intellectual philosop^ have been accustom- 
idea of an angle, therefore, which is not a ed to speak. The influence of this impro- 
right angle, nor acute nwr obstuse, but at per use of the article has not before been re* 
once all of these, and none of them, is to our marked ; yet I have no doubt that it is the 


conception, in every respect, a« truly absurd 
as a whole which is less than a part of itself^ 
or a square of whiclS*uwS! ^5^ T '~r‘^*»er 
equd to four right angles, mid atthe same 
time equal to five such angles, and only to 
three or two. 

Such are the inconsistencies that must 
alwavs seem to flow from the use of the 
word idea in this case, ag ^^^j wnting to us 
a particular image of what cannot be particu* 
lar. 

The same remark may, inagreatmeasiure, 
be applied to the use oftfae word conception, 
which also seems to individualize its object; 
and urhich, as commonly employed to signify 
some fointer revival of a past foeUng, may 
lead, and has led, to very mistaken views of 
the nature of our general noticHts. In these, 
according to the nroccss described by me, 
there is nothing wnich'tT;" *>‘l to be in 

any respect a conception, ’ *?*^titer tran* 
script or the past; and, .the ‘ | vrere 

to invent a name for the opr 
to universals which I hold, 
as a Conceptualist, but as ^ Notionist, ^ 
Relationist, that I should wifi to be classed. 
The feeling of the relation <f similarity is no 
part of the perception or c/®reption of the 
sei^te objects which sua^'^rt H. It is a 
fcCiing of a different specier^’ibsolutely new 
—a relation, and nothinn ore; mid the 
general term, which is not T * lessive of what 
can strictly be termed a conl*^ion, is invent¬ 
ed only to express all that latitude of ob¬ 
jects, which, however diffej^. in other re* 
BpectSk agree in exciting or^common feel¬ 
ing Af relation.—the relation certain simi* 

‘“^ihrase, general notion, i^vhich is that 
w^ich 1 have preferii'id, wouli in this case 
have been for more appropAst and would 
have obviated thirf tendency ti ^^ividual re* 
piesentotion, which the W'ord ^ 


very circumstance which has chiefly tended 
to produce a denial of the general notion it¬ 
self. It is a striking lesson, how much the 
pro^' 'I of philosophy maybe retarded, even 
by\?®* slightest inaccuracy of language, 
whiCT^’^eads those who consider the doctrine 
wi^Ait due attention and analysis, to ascribe 
to/1 the inconsistencies which are not in 
tlw doctrine itself, and thus to reject, as ab¬ 
surd, what, jn another form of expression, 
would perhaps have appeared to them almost 
self-evident. 

According to the view which 1 have given 
you of the generalizing process, all that is 
truly general is, a relation that is felt by us. 
We tove a feeling, or general notion, of the 
circumstances of agreement of many individu¬ 
al olgects, but not a notion of an object, unit¬ 
ing at once all the qualities of the individual 
objects, end yet excluding every quality 
which distingiushes each from each. This 
would truly be a species of Realism still 
iPipre absura than the old scholastic univer- 
. The general idea of a man, 
who 18 ncith^^*^>’'»r fair, tall nor short, 
fat nor thin, nor of degree intermediate 
between these extremes, and yet is, at the 
same time, dark and fair, tall and short, fat 
and thin, is that of which we may very safe¬ 
ly deny the existence; for a man must be 

E articular, and must therefore have particu- 
ir qualities, and certainly cannot hare qua¬ 
lities that are inconsistent. But a dark and 
a fair man, a tall and a short man, a fat and 
a thin man, all agree in certain respects, or, 
in other words, excite in us a certain rela¬ 
tive feeling or notion of general resemblance; 
since, without a feebng of this kind, we never 
should have thought of classing them to¬ 
gether undar one general term. We have 
not a general idea of a man, but we are im¬ 
pressed with a certain common relatbn ot 
similarity of all the individuals, whom, on 
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that account, and ^ that account ^ne, we ma/or, not oidy without his horse, gown, and 
rank together under the comimon appellation gold chain, but even without stature, feature, 
of men. ^ur, hands, head, feet, or any body, which he 

A TCneral idea of a man is, then, it Ippo^ was the abstract of alord 

be allowed, an ruifortunate, 01 ,^ 0 ^ ^is abstract of a lord mayor, though it 

more accurately, an absurd exwi/0o^ Eui may be more ludicrous, is not more absurd, 
the absurdity of suct^ua^res^n does not than Locket abstract of a taiangle; for a 
render it less absurd ^Reny, that we have triangle must be pardcuW, and must, there- 
any general notion orlelative feeling what- fore, be equilateral, equicnoal, or scalene. 
evei*of the circumstances in which men It would have been veiV diffisrent, if he had 
agree—that general notion which preceded stated ma?ely, that all triangles, whether 
the invention of the general term man, uid equilateral, equicrural, or scalene, are felt by 
without which the general term would be us to agree in certain respectsr—that they 
absolutely incapable of being limited or ap. ate. not felt by us to have this genmel resem- 
plied to one set of objects more than Jipno- blance, because we have previously dassed 
ther. Yet all the valuable remarks of Mr. them together; but that we have clamed them 
},ocke, on this subject, have been neglected toother, because we have previously felt 
or forgotten; while one passage has been this general resemblancer^'th^ the general 
well remembered, and pften quoted, because notio^ therefore, cannot have depended for 
nothing is so well remember^ as the ridicu- its origin on the name whidi feuows it,>— 
lous. The passage, indeed, it must be con- and that it is this general notion or feeling of 
fessed, is abundantly ridiculous; but what resemblance, of which the ^neral term is 
is ridiculous in it arises, very eviifently, from truly significant, the term being considered 
the source which I have pointed out, and by us as feirly applicable to every object 
not from the doctrine, that there is a general relative feeling, 

feeling, of some sor^ correspondi irom tua whole reason- 

cveiy general term that is not absolul ing, was ftmflamentally, or nearly the opinion 

significant. of Locke mmself, who w'os led into the error 

“ Does it not require some pains and 1^1," of his very strange description, merely by 
says Mr. Locke, in this often-quoted, conceiving, that a general notion of the com- 

—“ Docs it not require some pains and sfl mon circumsta||p|nd properties of trianglm 

to form the general idea of a triangle, (whicl was a conc^plTOlTor a general idea of a tri- 
is yet none of the most abstract, comprefaen- angle. 

sive, and difficult;) for it iMst be neither But, whethejr this was or was not the 
oblique, nor rectangle, neitner equilateral, opinion of Mr. Locke, the process which I 
equicrural, nor scalenon; but all end none have described is not the less just. We per. 
of these at once. In effect, it is something ceive two or more objects—we have a feel- 
imperfect that cannot exist; an idea, where- ing or general notion, of their resemblance 
ill some parts of several different and incon- in certain respects—.and, in consequence 
sistent ideas are put together.”* of this general notion, we invent the general 

Of this strange description, so unworthy term, and limit it to such objects as corres- 
of its great author, and I may add, so unworthy pond with |fe^Qd|^ffeviou8ly existmg,— 
also of the doctrine which he supported, the that is to s^BV^imit it to objects which 
authors of the Memoirs of Scriblerus have ^ree in relative suggestion. It 

nut failed to avail themselves, convertii ' nature of our general no- 

Mr. Locke's universal trian; lOt to blHaitioular; for who can paint 

versal lord mayor. icularizw mere relation ? It is the 

“ Martin supposed^lMlnversal roan to be _ ofresetiAance which constitute— 
like a knight of a shire, or a burgess of a not the objects memselves which are raK to 
corporation, that represented a great many be similar; an«o require, therefore, that 
individuals. His father asked him, if he our mental not^ftof the common properties 
could not frame the idea of an universal lord of triangles, sealift, equilateral, and iaoscel^ 
mayor? Martin told him, that, never ba- should itsdf b^Btriangle, equilateral, isos- 
ving seen but one lord mayor, the idea of celes, or scal^His not more philosophic, 
that lord mayor alwws returned to.hi8 mind; or, I may say,even less absurd, thw it 
that he had great dimculty to abstract a lord would be to of us a visual delineation 

mayor from his fur-gown and gold chain; of a sound or ^mell, and to deny that we 
nay, that the horse he saw the lord mayor have any sensaHu of mebdy and odbur be- 
riae upon not a little disturbed his imagine- cause we cannVrepresent these in pictures 
tion. On the hand, Crambe, to show to the eye. m 

himself of a more penetrating genius, swore I have alre^ remarked, that it is only for 
that he could frame a conception of a lord a small numbv of the Resemblances which 


■ Essay Concerning Hunrau Understanding, B. 
»V. c, 7 . wet. 9. 


t Pone’s Wd 
chap. vli. 


(.-^Memoirs of Mntnius Scriblerus, 
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Smi th, in the ingeni- 
to to ex- 


we perceive in objects, that we have invented 
reneral tenons. The general term, therefore, 
nr from being essenti^ to the genenilizatiga| 
is only a record of a generalisadon previous¬ 
ly nu^ It marks what we have felt, and 
enables lu to refer, with exactness, to this 
past feeling. 

When 1 speak of om mvention of a gene¬ 
ral term, however, I speak of what we do, in 
the present mature state of our language, not 
of what waj likely to take place in the early 
genenlieations of savage life; for there seems 
to me very little reason to doubt the justness 
of that theory of appellatives, which is hinted, 
indeed, in some earlier writers, but has been 
particularly mainlined by Condillac and Dr. 
Smith,»-a theory which supposes the words, 
now used as appellatives to have been origi¬ 
nally the proper names of individual objects, 
extended to the objects that were perceived 
to be similar to those to which the name had 
primarily been given. The theory is stated 
with gTMt force 
ous dtssertation 
t>f Moral Sentiments. 
tice to his opinion, 
press it in any words but his 

The assignation of particular names, to 
denote particular objects, that is, the insti¬ 
tution of nouns sulratantlK^eirauld probably 
lie one of the first steps towa^ the forma¬ 
tion of language. Two savages, who had 
never been taught to speak, but had been 
bred up remote from the societies of men, 
would naturally begin to form that language 
by which they would endeavour to make 
their mutual wants intelligible to each other, 
by uttering certain sounds, whenever they 
meant to denote certiun objeets. Those ob¬ 
jects only which wem most familiar to them, 
and which they had fnt occasion 

to mention, would have pan^ names as¬ 
signed to them. The parti A nnt ■<ye whose 
covering sheltered them ir 
the particular tree whose fni^ leKevedl 
hunger, the particular foun^n whose'' 

their thirst, would be deu'bminat- 
ed the words cave, tve%\i fountain, or by 
whatever other appellatioi^hey might diink 
proper, in that priinitivefcirTgon, to mark 
4(hm. Afterwards, wfaerj 
experience of these sa' 
observe, and their neeesl 
liged them to make roentn tiof other caves, 
and other trees, and othfaajbuntains, they 
would natundly bestow ujtto each.of those 
new objects the same naiw^by which they 
had been aecuBtomed to en^ss the similar 
object they were first acquaiil?d with. The 
new eh^eets had none of thA any name of 
its OWx 4 but each ei them ex| tly resembled 
another olgeet which had sibnn appellation. 
It was in^posaible tbit thosmAveges could 
behold the new oljects with^<l^ecullecting 


lid*! more enlarged 
! <iad led them to 
e' occasions ob- 


the old encs; and the nSlme of the old ones, 
to which the new bore so close a resem¬ 
blance. When they had occasion, therefore, 
"". lention, or to point out to each other, 
anyTOitenew objects, they would naturally 
utter thc%i,:f,^of (he correspondent old one, 
of which the idi5F>t|iy;‘V. not fail, at that in¬ 
stant, to present itsefii^ their memory in the 
strongest and liveliesf'manner. Andrus, 
those words, which v. ere originally the pro¬ 
per names of individuals, would each of them 
insensibly become the common name of a 
multitude. A child that is just learning to 
speak, calls every person who comes to the 
hou£; 'ts papa, or its mamma; and thus be¬ 
stows upon tlie whole species those names 
which it had been taught to apply to two iiv. 
dividuals. I have known a clown who did 
not know the proper name of the river which 
ran by his o^vn door. It was the river, he 
said, and he never heard any other name for 
it. His experience, it seems, had not led 
him to observe any other river. The gene¬ 
ral word river, therefore, was, it is evident, 
in hi<> acceptance of it, a proper name, sig- 
individual object. If this person 
.-tb carried to another river, would he 
ifladily have called it a river? Could 
w'e^Appose any person living on the banks 
*'‘lhe Thames so ignorant, as not to know 
i general word river, but to be acquainted 
only with the particular w'ord Thames, if he 
was brought to any other river, would he 
not readily it a Thames ? This, in re¬ 
ality, is no more than what they, who are 
well acquainted with the' general word, are 
very apt to do. An Englishman, describing 
any great river which be may have seen in 
some foreign country, naturally says, that it 
is another Thames. The Spaniards, when 
they first arrived upon the coast of Mexico, 
and observed the wealth, populousness, and 
habitations of that fine country, so much su- 
erior to the savage nations which they had 
leen visiting for some time before, cried out, 
wb%^^at^^^ther Spain. Hence it was 
called NewSijbs^^j^d this name h«ts stuck 
to that unfortunatectiuiitry ever since. W e 
say, in the same manner, of a hero, that he 
is an Alexander; of an orator, that he is a 
Cicero; of a philosopher, that he is a New¬ 
ton. This way of speaking, which the gram¬ 
marians called an Antonomasio, and which 
is still extremely common, though now not 
at all necessary, demonstrates how much 
mankind are naturally disposed to give to 
one object the name of any other which near¬ 
ly resembles it, and thus to denominate a 
multhude by what original^ was intended to 
express an individual. w 

** It is this application of the name of an 
individual to a great multitude of objects, 
whose resemblance naturally recals the idea 
of that individual, and of the name which ex¬ 
presses it, that seems originally to have giv- 
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en occasion to the &nnaUon of those classes which can be conceived is, that certain ob. 
and assortments, which, in the school^ are have a resembhmce which certain other 
called genera and sMcies.”* fects do not partake, and that the general 

That the iirst designation of name n therefore invented to exjffess the 

genera, by appe" objects which agree in exciting this common 

than this ingenious A^jjJgfMTsupposes it notion of relation. Beftne uie name was 
to have been,—^the ^pR^n of mere proper invented, therefore, there must have been a 
names from similar wjects to similu ob< feeling of circumstances of resemblance, com* 
jects^I have very littlm doubt. But still, it mon to certain individuals,—a feeling,which is 
must be remembered, tnat the extension was neither th|[|p>erception that precedes it, nor the 
from similar objects totohjects felt to be si- name whid follows it, but a state of mind in- 
milar,—^that, before the extension, therefore, tervening between the perception of the ae» 
there must have been a general notion of the porate objects, and the verbal desiraatnm of 
circumstances of resemblance, them, as a imecies or genus. In mort, it is 

without this intermediate feeling that general relative si^gestion, <a general 

mind, the savage would as little have thought notion of resemblance, on which we must 
of calling one tree by the name which he admit our dBasiScations to be founded, 
had previously given to another tree, as he or contend that they are founded upon no- 
would have thought of extending this name thing. 

to the care which sheltered lum, or the Since all reasoning implies some genend- 
fuuntain at which he quenched bis thirst, ization, the NommaUst, who dlpws nothing 
In short, whatever our theory of the general but terms, is, U course, led, or 
of general terms may be, it either miisn^e forced, by his theory, to deny the possibiUty 
for granted the previous existence of ^eral of mimir—* ' ‘'^’VJithout the aid of 

relative notions, corresponding witluB|m, generanialurfirc^nial which seems to me 
or it must suppose that the terms one of the boldest, because the least consist* 

vented at random, without any reoson^Kat- ent with tfa4^ observed facts, whldi it is x>ob- 
ever, to guide us in uiu: application or Sut- sible either for dogmatism or scepticism to 
Btion of them. To state any reason oflms make; as if the infant, long before he oan 
kind, is to state some general resemblanh be supposed t^Mpitacquired any knowledge 
that is felt by us, and consequently some nt^of terms, sKd^roTiom his little reasonings 
lion of general circumstances of resem- on the sulgects, on which it is important fo, 
blance, which must be independent of the him to reasrai, as accurately probably os af- 
gcncral term, because it is prior to it This, terwarda; but, at least, with all the accu- 
which the Nominalist on reflection, 1 should racy whidi is necessary for preserving his 
conceive, must admit, is all for which the exiltence, and gradf^ng his few feeble de- 
Cunceptualist contends, or, at least, is all sires. He has, indera, even then, gone 
for which I contend, in that view of the through processes which are admitted to in* 
generalizing process which I have given you. voive the finest reasoning, 1^ bose phi- 
The decision of the controversy might, losophers wj ' ' . cai ile of 

indeed, as I have now said, be very sauely reasoning i already cuculated 

trusted to the Nominalist himself, if he would distances, ] he knew the use of a 

only put a single question to his own mind, live of distance, and ac- 

uiui reflect for a few moments before giving induction to those general 

an answer. Why do I class to^ t * which he knows nothing 

tain objects, and exclude^g||P*lmerB from ^ the simple i s, and his expectation that 
the class which 1 He must what has affon ^im either pain or pleapire 

say, either that he claims them together be- wiU continue to rd him pain or pleaswe. 

f cause he has classed them together, and that What _ « the infant reqmre, to 

he excludes the others because he excludes prevent him I ing his finger twice in 

them, which is surely not a very philosophic the flame of thi| 'le which has bume# 

answer, though it is all which can be under- him once ? or t lum to stretch his 

stood in the assertion, that it is the name hand, in exact ity with the laws of 

which constitutes as well as defines the ge* optics, to tbatj point at which some 

nus ; or he must say, that there is some rea^ bright trinket : ' _ on hjs delighted 

son which has led him to give the general eyes ? To sup| that we cannot reason 

name to certain objects and not to certain without ' _ _ 'seems to me, indeed, al* 

others. The reason for which the name is most to involve same inconsistency, as 
given, must, of oprse, be something which to say, that is kic^ble of moving his 
is felt prior to the giving of the name, and limbs till he previoualy WaJk^ a 

independent of it; and the only reason mile. 


The use of; 

• SinUh’sComldciationtconccniingthe Pint Forma- ^ 

tion of Languages, from the beginBiug. well, X lie f 


peral terms is not to enable 
; to enable him to reason 
steps of our progress; 
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did they form the least conception of 
nature. But the sheep and goats did 
lass the limits of mcir ideas; for 


thev give us the power of availing ourselves, afraid to come near our cows and horses, 
with eonfidence, of oar own past rcasonr 
and of the reasonii^s of others; they do 
absolutely preVcnt us from wandering, but 
thCT prevent us from wandering very far, they to nndej^tand that they knew 

and are marks of direction to which we can them to be brnsSaJ.,-**; ijt will appear rather 
return; without them we should be like tra> incredible,” he adus^,' human ignorance 
vellets journeying on an immense plain, with- could ever make so |p ange a mistake, there 
out a track, and without any points on the not being the most^ distant similitud be- 
sky to determine whether we wenbcontinu- tween a sheep or gcf^t and ’any winged ani- 
riW to move east or west, or nortn or south, mal. But these pe^ pie seemed to know no- 
We should still be moving, indeed, and each thing of the existence of any other land ani- 
step would be a progress, if it were corapar- mals besides hogs, dogs, and birds. Our 
ed merely with the step ^at went berore. shepi^and goats, they could see, were very 
But there could be no long journey onwards; differenlk creatures from the two first; ana, 
and, after years of wandering, we might, per- therefore, they inferred that they must be- 
haps, return to the very spot Irom which we long to the latter class, in which they knew 
set out, without even so much knowledge as that there is a considerable varietyofspecies.” 
to have the slii^teat guess that we were 
again where we had been before. 

To drop this allegory, however, it is very 
evident that, though we should be capable 
of reasoning eve iLwithou t language of any 
sort, and of reasSSSsJ^BIpiais***!^ 
ourselves from obvious aittf^fitmiuar‘causes 
of injury, our reasoning, in such circum¬ 
stances, most be very limited, %nd as little 
comparable to the reasoning of him who en¬ 
joys the advantage of all the new distinctions 
of a refined language, as^l^'-creeping of the 
diminutive insect to the s6afn4*W Jthe eagle. 


“ I would add,” says Mr. Stewart, who 
quotes this very striking fact, together with 
the judicious remark of Cook,—“ I woiJd 
add^iat the mistake of these islanders per- 
hapRid not arise from their considering a 
sheeP; or goat as bearing a more striking re- 
jfun ice to a bird than to the two classes 

J !n (drupeds with which they were ac- 
died, but from the want of n generic 
1 , such as quadruped, comprehending 
t^.se two species; which men in their sitii- 
)p!.ion would no more be led to form, than a 
‘■person who had seen only one individual of 


Both animals, indeed, ore capable of aa- each species would think of an appellative to 
vanning; but the one passes from cloud to express both, instead of applying a ])roper 
doud wiHost with the rapidity of the light- name to each. In consequence of the va- 
ning, which is afterwards to flash from them, riety of birds, it aiipears that they bad a go* 
and the other takes half a day to nslbve neric name comprehending all of them, to 
over the lew shrunk fibres of a withered which it was not unnatural for them to re¬ 
leaf. ^ . fer any new animal they met with."* 

What must be the arithmetic of that peo- The observation of Mr. Stmvart with re- 
ple in South^^«\.;;j_ca of wbtmi Condaminc spect to the influence of a generic name on 


tells us, whose who! 
tend beyond three, and 
afterwB^ but to point fl: 
and then to their hair! 
of arithmetic would be t 


t t did not ex- this seemingly very strange arrangement of 
tw no resource these very rude zoologists is ingenious and 

£ _ • - w. .1 1 it' . _ • . 


2 Jdmir fingers just. It must be remembered, however, in 
/XT opposition to his geaeral doctrine on the sub- 

„ ___ __ ,®|Such ^—’ ■ '^.application of the generic term, 

every other species of reasp^gTVOulo even in^t!nSs^,^tnmge manner, is a proof, 
U8,,jf onr general vocabulaPf bore no greater not that we arewiaifr/. general notions, but 
proportion to the feelings ^lat were to be ex- that we tally have general notions that are in- 
pressed by it, than tlTis v^^limited numeral dependent of the mere terras which express ^ 
vocabulary, to all the “ ‘*™Me combinations them. It was not merely because they had 

I _ a generic terra that they extended this term 

which we should to the unknown sheep and goats, but be- 
opissifications and cause the sheep and goats coincided, in some 
<• language were measure,, with the general notion expressed 
•Wit is, of course, by the gene^ tenn. Of this the most strik. 
s^^resent circum- Jng evidence is contained in the very state- 
we may derive ment of Captain Cook, The cows and 
lation of these horses, shero and goats, were oil equally un- 
,'facts of which known to the islanders.# Why, then, did 
I may take, they not class the cows and horses with birds 

.-./’‘I.. — *.,,!,.. ' a .1 _» _ ft /» _ 


“"of numbers! 

The extent of error 
be likely to fidl, in oi 
reasonings in general, i’ 
of this very imperfect ' 
impossible for us, in 
stances, to guess; riii 
some assistance, in our 
'possiUe absurdities, 
v^^ogm occasionally tell 


for an example, a'act mem fned by Captain gg much as the goats and sheep? As far 
Cook, in dMcribing the “ lie of Wateeoo,; the mere possession of a generic word 
a spiall itihuid on which' ghted in his i 
voyage flxtm New Zealam Friendly i 

I* The inhabitants, wys, “ were j « Stewart’s Element*, Part ri. c. IV. lect. 1. 
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coiild have led to this application—^if a word 
alone were necessaiy—it was common to all 
the new cases alike. When all these w* 
equally unknown, there must have 
jirevious general nown of cerUu^PEItcum- 
stances of resembla^^^iJppdf^wth which 
the goats and sheep ^Hciaed more exactly 
than the cows and hSes. Nor is it very 
difficA to guess whatuis previous notion 
was: The bulk of ts different animals 
must have led to theldistinction. The 
winged tribes with whict^hey were acquaint, 
ed, thoiq'h they might perhaps approach, 
in some slight degree, to the stature^^he 
smaller quadrupeds, could have no^sem- 
blance in this reu^t to the horses and 
cows. A bird, in tneir mental definition of 
it, was certmnly a living thing, of certain v»- 
rioiis sizes familiar to them, and not a dog 
or a hog. A sheep or a goat was seen by 
them to be a living thing, not a dog nor a 
hog, and of a size that implied no remarka¬ 
ble opposition to that involved in their silent 
mental definition of a bird. In suchjjupiun- 
stances, it was classed by them as' 
with as much acctiracy as is to be f< 
many of our systematic references, e' 
the present im])roved state of science 
tural history,—in that, for example, w' 
classes and ranks, under one w'ord, the wl 
that swims with the man that walks ; or, 
iise a case still more analogous, even the ant' 
that cree]»s with the gnat that flies,—and, 
with equal accuracy, they excluded the cows 
and horses that did not coincide with the 
general notion, of which a certain resem¬ 
blance of size formed an essential part. 
The extension of the term to the one set of 
quadrupeds, and the exclusion of the other 
set, must have had some reason ; and this 
reason, whatever it may Iiave been, must have 
been some general feeling of resemblance of 
sonic sort,—a relative suggestion, intervening 
b<>tM'eeii the perception of the animals and 
tlie application of the term. 


LECTURE XLVIII. 

ANALYSIS OF TIIK FllOCESS OF REASONING. 

Gentlemen, my last Lecture brought to 
a conclusion the remarks which .1 hml to 
offer on that veiy interesting tribe of our sug¬ 
gestions of relation which constitute the fem- 
ings of resemblance,—a tribe, on the exis- 
teiice of which, as we have seen, all classifi¬ 
cation depends, and in • great measure the 
whole power of language, as au instrument 
or medium either of distinct thought in the 
mind of the individual, or of reciprocal 
communication of thought from mind to 
mind. 

The examination of this species of relation 


led us into one of the most memorable con- 
troverues in the whole science of Intellec- 
^ PhiloBcqjhy; and though I knew well that 
there could be no reason to fear your adop¬ 
tion of the absurdities of Realism, and, there¬ 
fore, did not think it necessary to occupy 
your time with any serious confutation of that 
obsolete hTOOthesis, I knew also too well 
the prevailmg influence of the opposite error 
of jNomin||jM, and the hi^h authorities which 
8 anction®|not to think it necessary to put 
you fully on tour guard against the fallacy of 
this system, by showing you how incomplete 
it is, and, therefore, how unfit to be adopted 
as a narrative of the actual Process of Ge¬ 
neralization. 

This process I described, as involving, 
not tu'O stages only, as the Nominalists.con. 
tend, but three. In the first place, the per¬ 
ception or conception of the two or more 
external objects, or the conception of the 
two or more internal feelings that are after¬ 
wards classed together; in toe second place, 
the feelinif “= notion of the 

reseniuKHiLuj-^rlifSlfto^e separate objects 
bear to each othei^ in certain respects, the 
relative suggestion, in consequence of which 
alone we arc led to class them together; in 
the tliird placq, the expression of this felt 
general reseinb^^jL by a general term, as 
;ignifican]^MiRuent mental gencraliza. 

has already classed them toge- 
mental generalizing may, indeed, 

_ iidered as complete, before the inven¬ 
tion of the general term; the term being of 
use 7 only as fixing and recording, or convey¬ 
ing to others the knowledge of that general 

ion or feeling of resemblance which 
ied the first use of the^j^ral word. 

At the s^e time, hojiM^^that I exhi¬ 
bited to yoi ^ _ forcibly as the 

complex ie process would allow 

me,—the of general notions, as dis- 

tini_ions of a peculiar species, 

from susceptibility of the mind 

'hichwe, Ivc, together with various 

other relations, relations that constitute 
the resembi of objects, —1 to<A;D^ca- 
sion to point ' to you some errors of 
thought, and co] |ueiit improprieties of ar. 
rangement and i-ession, on the part ^ 
the Ginccptual, which 1 regarded as hav¬ 
ing bud the cl' effect ia preventing the 
universal and adoption of this doctrine | 
of the thrcefi lature of the process, as ^ 
consisting in ptions, relations, and ver. 

bai signs,—a ine, which, but for the al¬ 

most uiiiveml^ ivaknce of the opposite 
system of N* Inalism, would have appear¬ 
ed to me to 81 ' yitle in need of any argu¬ 

ment in its .. ort; Bi|fce the fact of the 
extension of terms only to certain 

objects, to xdusion of others, seems, of 
itself, snffii ly to show, that ther#i 8 a 
certain gen, ition of resemblance,—a pe- 
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culiaritate of mind,—^intervening between poses the proper nannes of individual ob. 
the primary perceptions, and the use of the jects to have become appellatives of a whole 
gen^ term, which forms, as it were,^ll|| by extension from similar objects to 
measure of adjustment of the particular ob^ the principle,/which could not fail 

jects,^—that are arranged in the same class, to in this ^'ty, being a principle 

if thW agree M'ith this general notion, and which operate even in the 

excliided, if they do not agree with it. An common phraseoI^‘ ^tt' the most common 
arrangement, without some principle of re- minds,—^though, byiuiietoricians, whose art 
sem^ice to direct the order in which ob> is, in a great me^re, the art of asking 
jects are placed, seems to me ah|iiitely un- common things m^erious, it bos been ad- 
wortiiy of the name of an arranipPent, and vanced to the digni^ of a figure of speech, 
certainly could be but of very Imle aid to The brief exprei^on or result of the feel- 
the‘memory,—even if it could be of any ad- ing of resemblance is a general term,—^but 
vantage to remember divisions, and subdivi- wl)g^ali which we feel, in our relative sug- 
sions, that were founded upon nothing. The gestioihi of resemblance, or in any other of 
classifications, which our dictionaries form, our relative suggestion, is enunciated in 
according to the mere initial sounds of words, longuam, it is termed a proposition, which, 
—.Mdiich Dr. Reid, in reference to works of notwithstanding the air of mystery that in- 
this kind, calls a sort of modem categories, vests it in our books of logic, is the expres- 
—would be far more philosophie, tluui a sion of this common feeling of relation, and 
classification which implied no previous no- nothing more. The word animal, for ex- 
tion of resemblance whatever. ** Of all me- ample, is a general term, expressive of a par- 
thods of arrangement,” he says, ** the most tieular relation of resemblance that is felt by 
antiphiloBOphic^ tmqftidgi^M^JbAjiaxeption us, horse is an animal, is a proposition, 
this age;—I mean th'^ltt^^hg^tinrurts ' u,t<j merely a brief expression of this felt 
and sciences by the letters of Uie alphabet, Jlance of a horse to various other crea- 

in Dictionaries end Encyclopaedias. With l^^ncluded by us in the general term. It 

these authors the categories are A, B, C,” J.e same in all the other species of rela- 
&c. Yet these literal categories, antiphilo- which we are capable of feeling. In 
sophical as they certaiiy^^uld be, if their fte relation of position, for example, when 
authors professed to gjve tti1^ scientific-^we say that the planet Mercury is that which 
arrangement, still involve a re8em0iSM|R.Ai-' is next to the sun, our mere feeling of the lo- 
Bome sort, however insignificant wid relation,—^that particular relative sugges¬ 

tive to the great purposed of science. Agl tion which arises on the consideration of the 
other arrangement in science would be still sun, together with its planetary attendants,— 
more un^ilosophieal, because involving no by this expression of it in words, becomes, 
relation whatever, if, according to the prin- what is termed in logic, a proposition. In 
ciples of the Nominalist, there were no g||y the relative suggestion of degree, to say tliat 
nersl notioTv^ iu^o relative feelings of reseOTr] gold is heavier than copper;—^in the relative 
blance,—indepce^^t of the tc^s of class!- suggestion of proportion, to say, that four are 
fication; but ohjectHajfjgre classed to- to twenty, as twenty to a hundred; —in the 
gather, without any resllk^. r being so relative su^estion of comprehension, to say, 
classed together, more tha ngl -yt other oh- that there is a portion of heat even in the 
jects, till tiie mere general . ^ coldest snow, is to state, as a proposition, 

fication became a reason itself; m ind itself, is the mere feeling 

birds, beasts, mid fishes, not called of a certm7fSs«guWt\^ In all such cases, it is 
mals, because they were cevimrtiy felt to very evident tnaf'ii<- 4 tf''^bal statement of the 
agre<|in certain rcspeci W were felt to proposition docs not alter the natiu^ of the 
have this relation oi ag hent in certain relative suggestion, or feeling of relation, 
respects, because they Ij^previously been which it expresses, but simply expresses to 
fpmprehendcd in the oni ‘ meric term ani- others a relation that must have been felt, 
maL .1 before the proposition could be framed, — 

With respect to the m of the general that it is not the word animal, for example, 

laterals themselves,—as d. rvt from the ge- which produces the feeling of the general rc« 

*^neral relative feelings whil lihey egress,— sembmee of those various beings which we 

I stated to you a specula] of Condillac have classed togetiier under that term,—^nor 
and Dr. Smith, which ap] vs to me to be the word heavier, which makes us feel the 
one of the most simple eantiful specu- greater pressure of a piece of gold, than of 
lotions in tiie theoretical hii dij of language, an equal bulk of copper,—but those feelings, 
Iiiascribiagit tothesedWi ‘ ashed philoso- previously existing, which have led to the 
phmt, however, I meak of i only as it is verbal proposition that e^iresses to others 
dearly developed ^ the(fS Ifor there are those previous feelings. To insist on a dis- 
many hints of the same opi: ^ to be found tinction so obvious, seems to me, indeed, al¬ 
ia wf^ks of ui earlier dale. |fr#ie specula- most as if I were labouring to prove what it 
tion to which I allude, is t', Miich sup- would be impossible for any one to deny. 
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But tf you refli on the influenee of the 
doctrine of the Nominalists, with respect 
to general terms, i coiutituting all that 
be smd to be _ 1 in reasoning, 

perceive how nei j it is, thm^ill^shoald 
be fully impressed, nty of the re¬ 

lative feeling invol' ZeSch proposition, to 
the proposition wli [^expresses it,—«nd its 
conarquent indepem ce of those forms of 
langu%e which rem it capable of being 
communicated to oti minds, but do not 
alter its natm'e, as a ding of that particu¬ 
lar mind in which it has previously arisen. 

The proposition being only an exo^ssion 
of a relation of some kind orasehwf^hich 
has been previously felt, may, of course, be 
as various as the species of relative sugges¬ 
tions of which our minds ore susceptible. 
There may be, as we have seen, propositions 
of resemblance, of order, of degree, of pro¬ 
portion, of comprehension; to whidi last 
class, indeed—that class which includes all 
the relations of a whole to its parts—^the 
others, as I have already remarke<j||giay, by 
a little effort of subtilty, be redi 
every affirmative proposition en 
‘predicates—to use the technical W( 
quality or attribute of a subject, ' 
be said to form a part of the very ess^ige of 
the subject itself, or, at least, of our coi 
notion of tlie subject. The one quali , 
which we speak, is comprehended with otl 
qualities in that general aggregate to whii 
we state it to belong. 

On this class of our relative suggestions, 
therefore,—that which involves the feeling of 
the. relation of the parts comprehended to 
the comprehending whole,—it will be ne¬ 
cessary to bestow a little fuller illustration, 
that you may understand clearly the nature 
of the process of reasoning—tljot most im- 
>ortant of all our mental processes—which 
ogiciuns and metaphysicians have contrived 
to render so obscure, but which is in itself 
nothing more than a series of 
of this particular 

I selected before^PfE^se and its apart¬ 
ments ; a tree anlTits stems and foliage; a 
horse, and its head, and limbs, and trunk. 
The relation which I have termed the rela¬ 
tion of comprehension, or comprehensiveness, 
is so very obvious, that a mere allusion to it 
is sufficient, without any commentary. In 
these cases, the parts, which together form 
the whole, are truly substances that admit of 
being separated, and can as easily be con¬ 
ceived to exist separately as together. 

But substances are not conceived by us, 
only as composed of certain elementary sub¬ 
stances, which constitute them, by their mere 
juxta-position, in apparent contiguity, and 
which may exist apart, after division. They 
» are idso conceived by us, as subjects of 
qualities, which coexist in them, and which 
oanuot exist apart, or, in other words—for 


the qiulitieis of substances, as perceived by 
w, are noriiing more—they are capable of to- 
us as sentient beings, dire^y or in- 
, in various ways. A flake of snow, 
for example, is composed of particles of 
snow, which may exist separately; and this 
composition of separate parricles in seeming 
coherence is one species of totality; but the 
same snow, without any integral division, 
may be^nsidered by us as possessing va¬ 
rious qjpities, that is to say, is capable of 
us variously. It is cold, is to 
say, it acites in us a sensation of chilliness; 
—at is white, that is to say, it produces in 
our mind a peculiar sensation of vision, by 
the light whiiffi it reflects to ns;—^it has 
weight—is of a certain crystalline regularity 
of ^^e—^is soft or hard, according as it is' 
more or less compressed—liquefiable at a 
very low temperature—uid my conception 
of snow is of that porroanent subject which 
affects mv senses in these various ways. 
The conglomerated flakes in a snow'-ball are 
of the mass itself^ 
the coldness, w^te- 
B, gravity, r^lar form, softness or hard¬ 
ness, and ready fusibility, are felt to ba 
parts of our complex notion of snow, as a 
substance. 

When I t^jjdyif cases, in which the rcla- 
is to ports that are them- 

''aubstances—as when I say, that a 
part of a house, or that a tree has 
icbes—it is quite evident that in these 
simple propositions I merely state the 
relation of parts to a comprehending whole. 
But is the statement at all difierent in kind, 
when I speidc, in the C(^mon forms of a 
proposition, of the qualit i objects, when 
1 say, fc^xampl^ thaj^MP^ is white, man 
capable BjraasomojfUbflie msest of mankind 
still fii11i^^B|MBtlH!not merely state one of 
the mai^j^Kpities, comprehended in that to- 

J wlucfa constitutes the sub- 
me ? I do not indeed di¬ 
integral partp, but I divide 
L into its parts, or at least 
hat complexityiH^uality 
lelong, and state^Kelong, 
nplex notion from which 1 
t It is as it were a^tle 
thesis. I decompose, and, 
bally to others the mental 
hich I have made, I can^ 
separated elements of my 
deed, in the same manner, 
rocess is as different as mat- 
.—^butwith the same feel- 
or identity which rises in 
emist when he has reduced 
very elements into which 
iy tr^muted tlie mass, by 
analyses of his wonderful 

8 reasoning—which is no. 
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thing more than a number of propositiona, Is immediately e; backwards to the 

though of propositions consecutive in a cer- primary subject of anidysis, man,—^ in- 
tain order—^but a continued series of auH ' lived in that which is itaelf involved in that 
lytic operations of this kind, developing the , complex concei^ion, or aggregate 

elements of our thoiight ? In every prcmosi- of man|l^>^Utiea. TWve are minds, por¬ 
tion, that which is dimmed is a part of that haps, whic ^ if ji considering man, 
of which it is affirmed, and the proposition, and opinion, and | '^dient, would disco- 
however technical its language may be, ex- ver, without mi into mg proposition, that 
liressea only the single feeling of this rela- fedlible man ought noj > set himself mp in 
tion. When I say snow is white. I state judgment as a punis] of the spe<2Bative 
one of the many feelings which tmstitute errors of fallible man there are others, per- 
my complex notion of snow. When I say haps, who might noti jrccive the conclusion, 
man is fallible, I state one of the many im- without the whole series of propositions en- 
perfections which, as conceived by me, to- ume|P^d, though the conclusion is involved, 
gether with man^ better qualities, constitute as imCTef..itfi-’,t, in the first proposition,— 
my complex notion of man. These state- man is fallible; and according as the parti- 
ments of one particular relation me simple culor intellect is more or less acute, more 
iiropositions, in each of which a certain ana- or fewer of the intervening propositions will 
lysis is involved. But, when I reason, or be necessary. 

add proposition to proposition in a certain In every such case of continued intellectu- 
scrics, I merely prosecute m^ analysis, and al analysis, it is impossible for us not to feel 
prosecute it more or less mmutely, accord ■ when we have mrived at the conclusion, that 
ing to the length of the ratiocination. When the last proposition is as tnily contained in 
I say man is fallible, nnalitv i nvolv - the fir^ any of the intervening proposi- 

ed in the natm'e of ticm^i^Agh it is not seen by us, till exbi- 

of ah aggregate is involved in any other com- j,jlt were, in its elementary state, by 

prehending whole. When I add, he may the i^;«!.ition of analysis after analysis. It' 
therefore err, even when he thinlu himself nis respect, precisely like the decom- 

least exposed to error, I state what is in- pos^Tons of chemical analysis, which are 
volved in the notion of his ^lh bilitv. When ftently showing us something new, in the 
I say, he therefore must j^j^that all ^ substances which we carry about with 

men will think as he does, even oft voiatsclM , or in those which are every moment be- 
which appear to him to have no obscuriWd to -W our eyes. The air, for cxam])1e, after 
state that which is involved in the possibi^gb'rUeing long considered as simple, in the sense 
of his and their erring even on such poiir ' in which chemists use that term, is after- 
When I say, that he therefore should not wards shown to he composed of different 
dare to punish those who merely differ from gaseous fluids; nor are even these regoiiled 
him, and who n]ay,.bc right even in differing os simple, but each is believed to be coin- 
from him, I Btatet-r^hat is involved in the ab- posed of a certain base and the matter of 
surdity of ^ neat; and it is impossible to predict, or even 

should think as hexiSa^i^^nd I say, to guess, what fiiture analyses may be made 
that any particular legis! * even of these elements. Yet the atmos- 

ance is as unjust as it is ubsullgt ..{tate on- phere, now considered as compound, is, in 
ly what is involved in the impi _ kind, the same air which was continually 

tempting to punish those who ^ ^ ' t he earth before this aiialy- 

guilt than tha^ of differing in Opinion fi animal function of re- 

others, who are confess^ly ft a nature as spiiation, all .from the first mo- 

falliblM^l^eir own. . nicnt of their infant breaUl, been incessantly 

In oHRs reasoning, thouXjCommBed of employed in separating, into its constituent 
many propositions, there is a^iously only a parts, the very substance which th^ consi- 
pn^essive analysis, with aL‘.3ling, at each dered as incapable of division. The last 
ste^ of the relation of partC^> the whole, chemist, whose lal)ours, when this scene of 
the predicate of each propon yii being the earthly things is to perish, are to close the 
sul^ect of a new Mialvsis inBig* proposition long toils of his predecessors, will perhaps 
which follows it. Man is regard scarcely a single stibstance in nature 

is fallible may err, even wheA ^ thinks him- in the same light in which we now regard 
self least exposed to error, k^who may be it; and yet it is evident that the same tcr- 
in error, even when he thinks^mself safest restrial objects, which now meet our eyes, 
from it, ought not to be as^ished that must continually have been present to his 
otheijs ^oiud think differentljt from him, sight;—the same seasons presenting the 
even oti points which may seeimto him per- same herbage and flowers and fruits to the 
fecUy clear; and Uun^ auccepiwiy, through same races of animals,—to which, indeed, 
the whole ratiocination, thc*^pCjilicate be- he may have given different names, or may 
comes in its turn a subject of iV|>qi.analyBi8, have detected in them new elements, or pro- 
till wc arrive at the last propo| ?, which portions of elements, but of which all his 
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arrangements and 
altering the nature. 

In the truths of 
found and 
manner to exhibit 
lar analysis, which 
the elements of 
since the very 
ligilAe, must begin w 
ready familiar to us ' 
thing to be coiituinedj 


[ysea are incapable of 


highest veneretibn, are the names of those 
whose life has been occupied in little more 
11 ^, which a in tracing all the forms of which those 

ig genius is abl^ few cono^tions, which exist in his mmd as 
"Tasimi- much as in theirs, are ^uceptible. What 
, as it were, ^metry and arithmeti^re to his rude no- 
former conceptions; tions of numbers, and magnitudes, and pro- 
ig, if it^e at all intel- portions, some other sciences unknown to 
Some conception al- us, indeed, at present, but not more un- 
vhich it asserts some- known to us than geometry and arithmetic 
nd proceeds only by are now to him, may be, in relation to con- 


tracing similar relati' A new truth, of ceptions which exist, and perhaps have long 
this kind, is not so mui i added to us, there- existed in our mind, but which we have not 
fore, as evolved from the primaryte^ yet evolved into any of their important ele- 
ready familiar; it is not as iCsa^^^ects ments. As man is quicker or slower m this 
were presented to us, to be seen, but as if internal analysis, the progress of all that phi- 
our intellectual senses—if 1 may venture to losophy which depends on mere reasoning is 
use that expression—were quickened and more or less rapid. There may be races of 
rendered more acute, 6o as to perceive clear- beings, or at least we can conceive races of 
ly what we saw dimly, or not even dimly be- beings whose senses would enable them to 
mre, though we might have seen it as now, perceive the ultimate embryo plant, inclosed 
if we had not been too dull of vision to ger- in its innumerable series of preceding germs; 
ceive what was in our very ban" 
truths, at which we arrive, by re] 
tcllectiul analysis, may he said t 
the premature plant, which is to 
inclosed in that which is itself in( 
the bulb or seed which we dissect? We 
must carry on oiu* dissection, more ani ire 
minutely, to arrive at each new germ; it 
we do arrive at one after the other, and w 
oiur dissection is obliged to stop, we ha’ 
reason to suppose, that still finer instrument 
and still finer eyes, might prosecute the dis¬ 
covery almost to infinity. It is the same in 
the discovery of the truths of reasoning. 

The stage at which one inquirer stops, is not 
the limit of analysis, in reference to the ob¬ 
ject, but the limit of the analytic power of 
the individual Inquirer after inquirer dis¬ 
covers truths which were involved in truths 
formerly admitted by us, without our being 
able to perceive what was comprehended in 
our admission. It is not absolutely absurd^^ 
to suppose, that whole sciences 
tained in propositions^l^^t^em Such, 

so simple as Bcar^|M?/roe susceptible of 
further analysis, bra which hereafter, when 
developed by some more penetrating genius, 
may, without any chaAge in external nature, 
present to man a new field of wonder and of pg^t they ma’ 
power. Of the possibility of this, the me- fution of > 
thematicol sciences furnish a most striking tinction, thal 
example. The nidcst peasant may be said 
to have in his mind all, or nearly all, those 
primary notions, of which the sublimest de¬ 
monstrations of the relations of number and 
quantity are the mere development. He 
would be astonished, indeed, if he could be 
made to understand, that on notions, which 
appear to him of so vary trifling import, 
have been founded some of the proudest mo¬ 
numents of the intellectual achievements of 
man, imd tfiat, among the names to whirh 
his country and the world look with the • DnrwiM 


and there may, perhaps, be created powers 
nninc tetffi —;;;—— know that there is 

owEr, able to feel, in a single 
comprehensive thought, all those truths, of 
which the generations of mankind are able, 
by successive analyses, to discover only a 
few, that are, perhaps, to the great truths 
which they con fa^ , only as the flower which 
is blossp’ji^f.vO’TJeiore us is to that infinity 
blossoms enveloped in it, witn 
, in ever renovated beauty, it is to a- 
L the summers of other ages. 

on each seed, within itt slender rliind. 

Life's golden threads in endless drcles wind; 

Maze within mete the hicld webs are roll’d. 

And, as they burst, the liTing^me unfdid. 

The pulpy acorn, ere Itswellsaijraitaiiu 
The oak\ vast branches in its flp’veins. 


Kach tav 
Traced ' 
Theyoue 
Cradles! 
In whose j 
Folds I 
Graina 


bud, fine film, 
nice iienril 


truths that mi 
'omprehensivi 
The evolutioni 
[irocesses of 


3 tructed, the] 
provement. 
that the eart| 
of the ages 
nt least withe 
power of its 
^lized bein^ 
now pours 
feeds. 


inc, 
design, 
compress'd, 
on Its breast, 
s younger ombnoti lies, 

I, and shuts its floret-eyes; 
successive harvests dwell, 
ts slumber in a shell."* • 

lerhaps, are the boundless 
be slumbering in a single 
ilation at present f(||;iby us. 
if thought, however, in our 
[onin^ though in one res. 
said to resemble the tjp- 
;erms, have this noble dis- 
their progi’css be unob- 
ess itself is constant iin- 
have no reason to believe 
the longest succession 
fig which it is to exist, w ill, 
some new exertion of the 
•eator, exliibit any races of or- 
different from those which it 
on its siaface, or supports and 
i(^ thought rises from thought. 


lie Garden, Canto IV. v. 381—"lH. 
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in intettectual evolution, the thought which | of which we class them toother, and we 
rises is not a mere copy of the thought from attend afterwards to the differences which 
which it rose, but a truth which was before tMiii^tm^ish them, sepm^ng into gene- 

known and unsuspected, that may be added to - pecies accordin these differences. 

tile inereasing stor^ of human wisdom, and Ever^ 1 term wh we use, must ex- 
which, in addition* its own importance, is press, indeo ^tent of some sort, 

the presage, and almost the promise, of other that has led us tom |iind apply the term; 
truths wUch it is to evolve in like manner, but we may fM one' ,psemblance, without 
Every truth, indeed, at which we arrive feeling, or even Suspecting other r«em- 
in our reasoning, becomes thus far more than blances as rea],—juidlhe veiy circumstance 
doubly valuable, for the field of fresh dis- of agreement which mi perceive, at the time 
covenes to which it may be opening a track, when we class objc<& together as related, 
—the facility of new analyses, after each pre- may involve, or comprehend, certain circum- 
ceding analysis, increasing, as this great field attention, 

opens more and more on our view, with a uud wntek..nir"ur to us only in that intcllcc- 
wider range of objects,—stimulating at once, tual analysis of ratiocination of which I spoke, 
and justifying the hopes, which, in the lun- R is as if we knew the situation and bear- 
giiage of Akenside, ings of S^oat cities in Europe, and 

could lay down, with" most acciuate preci¬ 
sion, their longitude and latitude. To know 
this much, is to know that a certain space 
must intervene between them, but it is not 
If the profoundest reasonings, then, as we to know what that apace contains. The pro- 
have seen, be nothirnypot^ ^an^ wntinu - isoning, in the discoveries which it 

ed analysis of out thoftgh>>3aii(>,«^«t« ^jiiS^ke that topographic inquiry which 

step what is contained in conceptions that up the inten’als of our map, placing 

pre vjously cidsted as complex feelings of our her^|t.:>urest, there a long extent of plains, 
mind, it may, on first reflection, seem extra- and Jj^yond them a still longer range of 
ordinary, when we consider the important itains, till we see, at last, innumerable 
truths which have been tto afforded to us, icts connected with eaeh other, in that 

that we should have bceiffiSSil^'S^iously to ;e which before presented to us only a 

form opinions, which involve these nhy^qrtojjfcillV points of mutual bearing. The extent 
truths afterwards detected in them, wil^d tojf space, indeed, is still precisely the same, 
having at the time the slightest knowl^ghvand Pari*, Vienna, and London, are to each 
or even the slightest suspicion, that any other what they were before. The only 
truths were contained in the general notions difference is, that we know what is contain- 
aiid general phraseology |vhi^ we formed, ed, or a part, at least, of what is contained, 
But the reason oLtiiis is sulHcienUy obvious, in the long lines that connect them, 
when we attci the nature and order of The reasoning which proceeds from the 
the process lization, th^?esult8 of complex to the less complex, detecting, at 

which are the ^ this^insecutive each stage, some unsuspected element of our 


" urge us on, 

. Topufsuo 

Those sarred stores, that wait the ripening soul. 
In Truth’s exIiausUest bosom."* 


urgi 

With unremitted labour, n 


anaiysis. If, indeed, 
regular progress, from the 
general, from individuals to S] 
ciessto genera, and thus 
since we should then have 
the minute specific cirenms] 
in the toher orders and cli 
had grAiially ascUnded, it 
absurd to siijiposc that 
sUmecs, previously known, 
v^d to us by antdysis. 7 
we generalize, is, howevi 
In our systematic tables, i 
to judge from these only, 
have a regular advance f 
classes, through species, geni 
in the actual process of gcnci 
classes and orders before 
ipinutor varieties. We are 
some ^esembkmce of a multit 
perh^ a Very remofu oiie,|i 


fanced, in thought, may be termed strictly arudiftkal 
2 ^he more reemnintf ,—^the relation involved in each se- 
parate proposition of the series, being sim- 
'ity ' _ have seen, the relation of parts to 

fwn previou the same relation, 


• Pleaivire* of Inuginstion, 1). I. 


es involved however, which reasonings that 

I to which we seem to proceed in an Opposite way, exhi- 
lit have been biting to us, not the whole first, and then 
|]j{pcoific circum- some element of that whole, but first the 
juld be disco- alemcnts, and then the whole which they 
mode in which compose. When we say, five and eight 
different, added together make thirteen, and when we 
id, if we were say thirteen may be divided into eight and 
ijiight seem to five, we express equally the comprehension 
(idivtduals to of eight and five in thirteen, which is all that 
»orders. But, is felt by os in that particular proiiosition. 
4 zing, weform Every synthesis, therefore, as much as its 
«tinguish the corresponding analysis, since one relation 
tick first witii alone is developed at every step, implies the 
i of objects, same elementary consideration of a whole 
sequence and its parts,—the diflerence being merely 
in the order of the propositions, not in the 

r nature of the feeling of relation involved in 

L' li. any one of the separate propositions. 
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To this of comptehension, or the included in the notion of the subtUmce it- 

relation of a who! and its parts, lime said, self, though before they codd be so includ- 
tiie other relati of coexistence, in all lad various other substances must have Wu 
propositions whi express them, considered at the same time. When, there- 

strictness of Iw reducci^^ptf^TOn that fom, I say four are to five as sixteen to 

relation of of such im- twenty, I state truly a property included in 

portance in the of ^metry and the number four,—me property, by which it 

arithmetic {■ species of reason- affects ns with a' certain feeling of relation 

ingawould be, in .strictest sense of the when considered together with certain other 
word, analytical, ing only qualities numbers,—^though, for discovering the pro- 

sential to the very of the subjects of perty originally, and for feeling it afterwards, 
the different propcrtidk. When, therefore, it was necessaiy that the ^er numbers 
in developing one of tie relations of propor- should be considered together with it; as, 
tion, 1 siiy, four arc to five as silken to when I state that mercury admits of being 
twenty, I state a relation of ti|ggaaliMil four, amalgamated with other metals, I state a 
which may be regarded as romprehended in property included in my complex notion of 
my notion of that number, as any other qua* mercmjr, though, for orimnaUp discovering 
iity is comprehended in any other subject the property, and for feeling it afterwards, 

It is one of the Asany properties of the I must have considered the mercury together 
number four, that when considered together with the other metals with 1 state its 
with those otiier numbers, five, sixteen, twen- readiness of entering into memical unlbn. 
ty, it impresses us with a feeling of the re- When 1 consider the same number four to- 
liition of proportion, a feeling tHat its pro- gether with other numbars, I discover various 
portion to five is the same as ' otiieriektign8|.aa^!Et^n I endeavour to form 

of sixteen to twenty; and it is*^ mercury, or of other 

which, as soon as toe relation is! chemical substances, I discover new rela- 

it is impossible for us not to _ tions, which I add to my complex notions of 

sential to tiie number four,—as the substances themselves. As my original 

discover any new quality of a conception of mercury becomes more corn- 

stance, it is impoBsfole for us not to plex by all the new relations which I trace^ 

quality, as another part, to our prerioiu so my iw pnhr-^onception of the numbeF 

plex notion of the substance. We .fourc»wfiich seemed at first a very simple 

indeed, perceive this property of the ni ^ becomes gradually more complex by the 

ber four till we have txinsidered it at Iction of the various relations of propor- 

sume time with the other numbers. But7 [n, which ore truly comprehended in it as 
as little can we know the phpical qualities ibject of our thought,—as every new re- 
whioh form parts of our complex notion of lation which I discover in a chemical sub- 
any substance, till we have considered the stanca is comprehended^ my widening con- 
substance together with other substances. ceptioL of the substanB^itself,—and the 
Fur example, who could have predicted, on ^ arithm^cai or geomejpKi^roportion, like 
the mere sight of an alkaline solution, tha^ i the cheB||^ qu^ibujOii^ raus strictly be rc- 
if mixed with oil, it would convert tiie oil duced of the rektiuns of 

into a soap, or, if added to a vegetable infu- comprel^^ 

sion, would change the colour of the every new proportion which 

sion to green? We must have obserjjfidUljaSPfSl^__ in a long series of such uritb- 

mixtures, or at leosthp^tati metical or^ometrical propositions, may he 

the effects, befttt^M^^ould regard the considered ^ the result of a mere analysis, 
changes as effecfe^Tthe presence of the al- by which elwents existing beft^e, but un- 
kali,—that is to say, before we could include, suspected, tA evolved, as in the other spe- 
in our complex notion of the alkali, as a sub- cies of reosniw more obviously analytic, 
stance, the qualities of forming soap with It is evidentH^d^d, that the statement of 
oils and of giving a peculiar tinge to vege- any proper^Kierent in any subject, VduHt, 
table infusions. But, having seen, or re^, in rigid aceflw of arrangement, be anidyti- 
OT heard of these effects, we feel that now, cal. But, flwout insisting on so subtile a 
in our complex notion of the alkali, is in- process, it Kf be easier at least, though it 
eluded, as apart in its comprehending whole, should notfltf more accurate, fo regard our 
the conception of these particular qualities, reasonings Vfthis kind in the same manner* 
In like manner, the affinity of one metal to as we foroAfy regarded our feelings of the 
another with which it admits of amelgama- simple reUmon of proportion, involved in 
tion, may be said to form a port of our com- each propontion of the reasoning, as forming 
plex notion of the metal; and it is the same a class ap&; the reasonings we may call, 
with every other substance, the various pro- in distinc^iufirom ^r more obvious ana- 
perties of which, as Soon u these properties lytic readRin^, proportional reasenimjs, as 
are discovered by us, so il to admit of he- we ternH the simple rektive suggestions 
mg stated to others, seem to us to be truly which involve, relations of proportion. 
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Whatever be the species of reasoning, in any partaeulsTiCase, frt^<n the simple per- 
howeveif, it is necessary that the propositions ception or conception o^ two or more ob- 
which form the reasoning should foUo'W eadh ’ its,—I proceeded, in ^ Iwt Lecture, to 
other in a certain order ; for, without this ^ them as they n^e in those series 

order, though each proposition might invclve which' ' iiTeasoning--Bene8 

some little analysis, and consequently some that corresp ft® with the division 

little accession of knowledge, the knowledge which we have ma species of rela- 

thus acquired must be very limited. There tions involved in the l.i^amte propositions 
could be no deduction of remote conclusions, that compose them ; : of which the ieost 

by which the primary subject of a distant important are those ’ I termed anaJyti- 
proposHion might be shown, through a long cal, as involving in evky stage the consider- 
succession of analyses, to have properties ation of a whole and parts, or those M'hich 
which required all these various evolutions I termed proportioriU, as involving some 
before they could themselves be evolved to comnmnrelation of intellectual measure- 
view. In the proportional reasoning of, ment.*Tkwii'% former of these orders, in¬ 
geometry, we know well that the omission deed, the analyncal—the others might, os I 
of a single proposition, or even a change of stated to you, and endeavoured to prove, 
its place, might render apparently false, and admit of being reduced ; but as the process 
almost inconceivable by us, a conclusion which reduces them all to this one great or- 
which, but foUlpuch omission or change of dcr might seem too subtile, and could afford 
place of a few words of the demonstration, no additional advantage in our inquiry, I con- 
we should have adopted instantly, with a ceived it more advisable, upon the whole, to 
feeling of the absolute impossibility of re- retain our/baginal division, 
histing its evidence. ^ sooning is a series of propositions; 

How is it then, that, krics of propositions is not reo- 

seiitial to discovery, the propositions which soiW|^ti^ wever just the separate proposi- 
we form in our own silent reasoning, arrange tionH^|»jr be. The half of eighteen is equal 
themselves, as they rise in succession, in this to the^be of three—man is liable to error 
necessary order; and what are we to think —mjuole is a ctuboiiate of lime—these pro- 
that art, which, for scynray ages, was po^ons following each other, lead to no 
neld out, not so much as alrwSW'Jaey to reo- eweiusion different from those which each 
son, as with the still higher praise oWi^'iyf^i^Maxately im])Iies and expresses. To con- 
nn instrument that mi^t almost snppb to'fcute reasoning, it is neccssaiy that there 

place, by the possession of which the i 'h^anould be some mutual relation of the sub- 
and accurate might ^ue still more acutl jects and predicates of the different proposi- 
nnd a.*ciirately, and imbecility itself become tions. The order in u hich the different 
a champion worthy of encountering them; propositions anange themselves, so as to 
and though not piv^iaps the victor, s- least present to us this mutual relation of the suc- 


iiot al\i’ays th e yn i p uished ? 

But to these subjNS 
till my next Lecture. 


LECTURE 



cessive subjects and predicates, is therefore 
of the utmost importance to our consecutive 
'tiprucced! analyses, in the reasonings that are strictly 
analytic, and to our consecutive measure¬ 
ments in the reasonings which I have term- 
roportional. 

,t does this order depend ? 

'£St'"Us sBpfWfc|»li£pr example, that A is 
equal to D,—thatW&.'iJijmorant of this ex¬ 
act relation,—that we W'ieiTmo estimate it pr<<- 
cisely,—^that we have no mode of consider- 


3>KS IN A RA- 


TllK ORDEJt Of THE TBOPOSl' 

TIOCINATION IS NOT OWINI _ _ ____ 

CITY—^IS WHOLLY INDETE] >»;nt OF ouli iiig tiiem together, but that, without knowing 
mtL —AND TRULY DEPEi uoN THE NA- the relation of equality of A to D, we know 
rakAi. ORDER OF suGci H—^DIVERSITY the relation whi(^ these bear to some other 

.I® UNAVOiDA- objects which may be termed intermediate— 
djEiR TRAINS that, for example, we know A to he equal to 
TERMS sA- B, which we know to be equal to the half of 
OODUCED IN- C, and that C is known by us to be the dou- 
fiWEEN THE ble of D. If the proMitional relative A is 
Use in medi- equal to B, which is the half of C, which is 
TATiON AND THOSE suBMi' HtD TO THE tile double of D, follow each other in our 
rOTUc EXE IN A TREAT] Where IS A mind in this ordW, it will be absolutely im- 
RATIONAL LOGIC.- -ANALYSIS (?' THE scHO- possible for US to doubt that A is exactly 
LAsne LOGIC. equal to D, since it is cqi^ to that which is 

_ the half of the dq^le of D. But, if any one 

Gf.ntlemen, after considcrinli id class- of these rektioi^f the intermediate objects 
iiig our feelings of relation,—arise, do not arise in our mind, whether it be the 


IN OHNION AMONG MANl 
RLE FROM THE VARIETY 

OF SUGGESTION-WHAT L 

GACITY, MAY BE, IN FART^ 

DIRECTLY.-DIFFERENCE 

TRAINS OF THOUGHT THAT 
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relation of A to j of B of C to D,' whether they do not arise in GOini|uence of 
the relation of ~ity oHr to D, which is j laws of susgestion that are indra^ent alike 
instantly and irreJstibly felt by us, after the our skill and of any efforts which that skil 
former series, wilvot be felt, though le- might direct ? A and D are before us, and’ 
ries should be exfitly the same ^iftp ferv re- have a relation which is at present unknown, 
spect, with the eB|^ion^l|j|^<i8 single pro- but a relation which would be evolved to 
position omitted iH[!^'*mBnot enough that us, if B and C were to arise to our mind, 
we may have formV^ observed and measur- Do they then arise at our bidding ? Or 
ed^ and C, and knmvn their relation to D, do they arise without being subject to 
unless B occur to T our command, and without obeying it ? 

thought; and we n|ght thus have all the | After the remarks which I made, in re- 
knowledge which is I , _ ference to intellectual phenomena, in some 

the proportional relat&yuf A and D, wutli- degree analc^ous, I trust that you are able, 
out the slightest knowlm^of the proportion, of yourselves, to decide this question, by the 
or even the slightest . p,..,'i^*towing argument which I used on the occasions to 

it, unless our thoughts shouAi arrange them- which I refer. The mind, it can sdtrcely fail 
selves in a certain order. It is quite essen- to occur to you, cannot will the conception of 
tial to our demonstration that B and C B or C, however essential they may be to 
should arise at certain times; and they do our reasoning; since to will them,—at least 
arise at certain times. Uow is it that this if Ve know what we will, >8 surely es- 
haj^ens ? sential to volition,—implieaWf existence of 

The common opinion on the object makes the very conceptions which we are said to 
this order a very c^y matter. have a will, as states of the mind present and prior 
certain sagacity, it is said, by W’e find to the exercise of that sagacity which is said 
out the intervening propositions'^^^ ' '»-^^’' lf B and C, therefore, 

and they are arranged in this or^H^,Use 'nse to our thought, in the case supposed by 
we have discovered them to he for 4 Xb, it cannot be because we have willed them; 

our measurement, and put them in^jiir pro- but they must rise in consequence of law's of 
^er place. “ Those intervening idci mind that ai'e independent of our volition, 

serve to show the agreement of two In short, we do not find them out, as Locke 
others,” says Locke, “ arc called proofi says, bu|,|(^pplw.»mc to us; and when they 

quickness in the mind to find out thei h^e-p^us risen in our mind, we do not ap- 

teraiediatc ideas (that shall discover ^lem, us he says, because we regard them 

agreement or di.sagreemcnt of any othc! suitable; but the relation winch is in¬ 
ane! to apply them rightly, is, I suppose, th [yed in them is felt without any iutention- 

which is called sagacity.”* And reason it- application, merely in consequence of their 
self, in another part of his w’ork, he defines presence together in the mind. The skilfid 
to be “ the faculty which finds out these ” tion, indeed, of Wiich he speaks, in- 
meaiis, and rightly applies them.”f I need volveS error of preeiKs the same kind us 
not quote to you the common expressions to that \ ‘ involved ijIKiMrssertion of the 

the same purport which are to be found in voliti< options W'hich 

other writers, ^ . It necessarily 

That, in some minds, tliese intm'ening 'existence of the veiy relative 

conceptions, on which demonstration de- feeliq^ rise of which it professes to ac- 

pends, do arise more readily than i n othmpfc y' ,ait; without this previous feeling, 

there can be no questiOT^K'f’-it the coi suitableness of one medium 

natural and obvi^lg^-phor, that minds, of proof, rUer than another, could not be 
able to detect jj^I^secret relations, which known. Tli right application of fit concep- 
are not perceived by others, to whom the tions to fit wiceptions, in the choice of in- 
same intervening conceptions have not arisen, termodiatc Aus, presupposes then, in the 
—or have arisen without suggesting the same very BagacitMvhich is said to apply them 
feeling of common relation, are said to have rightly, a ^Alcdge of the relation -in'hich 
peculiar sagacity. But it is a metaphor on- the iiitcmi^Ae idea bears to the object 
ly, and is far from solving the difliculty. to w hich itHBpplied,—of the very relation. 
The question sUil remains, what that process for discov«K which alone it is of any con- 
truly is which the word sagacity is bor- sequence t^Eheintcrmeifiate idea should be 
rowed to denote,—^whether the intermediate applied. 

conceptions, that arise more readily in cer- 'The sulmcts of our intervening proposi- 
tain minds than in others, arise in conse- tions, in oiA trains of reasoning,—B and C, 
quence of any skill in discovering them, or for examp® by which we discover the rela- 
any voluntary effort in producing tliem, or tion of Amto JD, do not, then, and cannot 

urkc in clnscquenci of our willing them; 
. . since to ^ll-^em, woul<^ be to have those 
concerning Human Undentandmg, B. iv. c. y^jj gu|j|§ts of comparison, w hich W'e wiU 

’■Ubid. B.1V.C. xvii. sect. 8. to exis ^lM eadv ptesent to ourmind, which 
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wills thelill^and, to will them, with peculiar considering th^flacondar^ Laws of Sugges* 
sagacity, on account of their fitness as sub- in their iRtion t<(, Original Genius, 
jects ofcuanpanson, would be to have , le same objects do not suggest to all the 

felt that relation, for the mere purpose oi hk«^,^cct8, even whe% past observation 

discoveringwhicb, they are said to be willed, and exikifince may haiQ been the same; 
Though arising in conformity with our gene> because ^ , vestions of the oh- 

ral desire, then, they do not arise in conse- jects, the relatio ich are afterwards 

quence of any particular volitions; and yet felt, depend, in a _ ^ on consti- 

they arise, and arise in the very order that is tutional .tendencies,' mg in dij9erent<»di- 
necessary for developing the remote relation, viduals, and, in a _ measure, also, on 
The whole seeming mystery of this order, tendencies modified , ty long habit; and, 
in the propositions which form our longest therefore, varying ilerent individuals, as 
processes of reasoning, depends on the re- these habits ma^|j|g<% been different. To 
gularity of the laws which guide our simple some minds,—thfcXlnmon minds, which, in 
suggestions in the phenomena of mere asso- the gj^iiaiifi l ti toaes of our race, think what 
elation fdfmerly considered by us. Our vo- others havemo»;ht, as tliey do what others 
rious conceptions, in our trains of thought, have done,—the conceptions which form 


we found, do not follow each other loosely, their trains of memory, that scarcely can be 
but according to certain relations. It is not called trains of reflection, rise, as we have 

S onderiul, mg||pre, that A should sugg^ seen, according to the relation of mere con- 
, which is teKmd to it,—-B C,—C D. All tiguity, or former proximity in time, of the 
this mig^t take place by simple suggestion, related imag (S. The conceptions of minds 
though no relation were felt, and consequent- of a high»gii>rder rise in almost infinite va- 
ly no proposition or ver bal statement o f rela- riety, ^ ~ . e they rise according to a rela¬ 
tion framed. But it is not depend on former coex- 

suggestions only which the laws of mind e. ^ jw#he very images themselves, but is 
volve. We are susceptible of the feeling ofij itseli l^st infinitely various, 
relation of parts of the train, as much as of It i iiis tendency of our suggestions, to 
the conceptions themselves; and when A ling to the relation of analogy 

has excitea the relative conwptions of B, it whi)^ gives inventive vigour to our rcnsoiiiag, 
is not wonderful that we si - - richness and novelty to our pro- 

lation of A and B ; or, when __ of mere imagination. By continually 

the relation of B and C, more than ^u»senting to us new objects, in succession, 

other feeling of our mind should arise in nov of course, presents to us new relations, 
ordinary ciroumstances,—^that we should h< Ifjeatid leads the philosophic genius from the 
the sound of a cannon, in consequence of , J simplest perceptions of objects, which the 
vibration of a few invisible particles of air, or | dullest of mankind equally behold, but in 
see the flash which^,precedes it, in ^mse- which the objects themselves are all which 
quence of some sljfi;$t affection of our visual they see, to those sublime relations of uni- 
iierves. It is ’’ible for us to / ill any versal nature, which bind every thing to 
one of the conce^&s^jip the ser^y. A, B, every thing, in the whole infinity of worlds, 
C, D, though we mayluN^Ci^^f 'oI wish and of which the knowledge of the immensi- 
of discovering the relation of^^^l D, and ty is scarcely so wonderful as the apparent 
consequently their relation to i insignificance of the means by which the 

objects of comparison. It is been acquired, 

silile for us to will our feeling - - I . which Locke and 

the relations of these to each cl ler, though other writers sp^_™ Jittle wonderful in 

we may be desirous of discove|iyng their re- itself, as an^ other mbmis. t.|ion of the sug- 
lations ; since to will any parti^ lar feeling of gesting principle. Since the tendencies to 
relation, would be to lave alfcjjtdy felt that suggestion are various, in different minds, the 
relation. But the conceptionto^ic after each conceptions, which rise according to those 
othet^ -in a certain order, in A.jiequence of tendencies, are of course various; and with 
the natural order of the cours£ ^suggestion ; the order of our conceptions, that are felt to 
and our feelings of relation, ^^fefore, and be related, the relations which we feel must 
consequently our propositionsli ijich are on- vary. There' may, indeed, be the same con- 
ly our feelings of relations exjks?^ in Ian- elusion formed, when the intervening con- 
guage, correspond, as mightsupposed, ceptions, in the trains of reflection of differ- 
with the rtigtiiarky of tbe conc^ions which ent individuals, have been different. But it 
suggest tbem. is much more likely, that, when these inter- 

Tht. sagacity of which Lockland other vening conceptions, of which the relations 
writers may then, since ims nothing are felt, have been different, the conclusion, 

more than a form of oir simj^pnggestion or ultimate relation which results from the 
itself, be reduced to that peciffiar !.tendency whqle, should itself be different; and that 
of the suggesting principle, voiyiiL^ differ- men should not agree in opinion, seems, 
ent minds, ol» which I before when therefore, to be almost a part of the very 
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laws of intellect, hich the simplest phe. 
non ena of tho< [depends Even by the 
same individual, remarked before, when^ 
trea ting of the I of Simple Suggestji^)^ 
what opposite coni 'ions are form^un the | 
same subjects, in nt cijn stances of 
health and bappinei iSeme and mis¬ 
fortune,—and com which are drawn, 

with the same logii istness from the me- 
miseSf in one case. the other. The 

process of reasoning, i is only the con¬ 
tinued feeling of the ns of the concep¬ 
tions that have arisen ' common laws 
of suggestion, is equally ; but, Uiough 

the reasoning itself ma} 
ate, the conceptions of i 
relations have been ‘^ he process 
of reasoning, were differeni Jin consequence 
of the tendency of the .mind, in these differ¬ 
ent states, to suggest different and almost op¬ 
posite images. This tendency to form, un¬ 
der slight changesaof circumsta^, opposite 
conclusions, on the same suldecA^ happily 
illustrated by Chaulieu, the Freil||poet, in 
some verses, in which he considi 
viewing nature diuring a fit of t] 
of course seeing nothing in it 
dreadful; when he is surprised to 
ferent views breaking upon him, of 
the universe, and benevolence in its AiJ! 
and discovers that the change has arisen, 
from any greater brightness of the sky, 
from any happier objects that surround hii 
but from the mere cessation of that paro 
which had shed, while it lasted, its own dark¬ 
ness on the scene. It is almost as little pos- 
siWe for him, whose train of conceptions is 
uniformly gloomy, to look upon nature, or, 1 
may say, even upon the God of Nature, in 
the same light as that happier mind, which is 
more disposed to images of joy, as for one, 
to whose eyes the sunshine has never carried 
light, to think of the surface of that earth oii 
which he treads, with the same feeling of 
beauty and admiration as the multitudes a- 
round him whose eyes are awgk 
colours that adorn it.^^^j|j^nStrue, in 
extreme cases, is i^^es that 

are less rcmarktiip^^How few^P the opi 
nions of any sort, in which the greater num¬ 
ber of mankind concur; and, even in the case 
of those opinions, in which they are unani¬ 
mous, how few, if they were to attempt to 
support them by argument, would support 
♦hem by argument precisely similar. All 
might set out with the same conception, in 
their primary design; and, if the discovery of 
the strongest proofs depended on the mere 
will to discover the strongest, all would in¬ 
stantly, by the exercise of this simple will, 
he omn4)Otent logicians. But all are not 
omnipotent logicians; for the intermediate 
conceptions which rise to one mind, do not 
rise to others; and the relations, therefore, 
which those intermediate conceptions sug¬ 


gest, an felt of course, and stated^ only by 
those to whom the couceptions w'hich sug- 
them have arisen. 

The differences of opinion in mankind, 
then, far from being wonderful, are such as 
must have arisen, though there had been no 
other cause of difference thui the vsriety of 
the conceptions, which, by the simple laws 
of suggestion, occur in the various trains of 
thought of individuals, diversifying, of course, 
the order of propositions in their reasonings, 
and consequently the relation which the con¬ 
clusion involves. ' The objects compared, at 
every stage of the argument, have been dif¬ 
ferent; a^ the results of the comparison of 
different objects, therefore, cannot well bo 
expected to be the same. I formerly allud¬ 
ed to a whimsical speculation of Diderot, in 
he personifies the senses, and makes 
^ members of a society, cu^le of hold- 
in^oromunication with eacMither, and of 
discoursing scientifically, on one subject at 
least,—that of numbers, in the calcidations 
of which, be conceives that each of them 
. as the most expert 

ihieticTaifr. In jw their other colloquies, 
hawever, it is quite evident that each must 
^^ear to the rest absolutely insane; be¬ 
cause each must speak of objects and rela¬ 
tions, of which the others woidd he incapable 
slightest notion. “ I 
iiy,*' says Diderot, “ that, in 
the richer any sense was, in no- 
pecuUar to itself, the more extravagant 
id it appear to the rest,—-that the stupid- 
' the whole would, therefore, infallibly 
one that would count itself the wisest, 
sense would selckm be contradicted, 
except^ subjects whieWt knew the b0bt, 
and thatMere always wo^Hjpp four wrong, 
against one thatwgPI|^t; which may 
serve to gHha^QlAR^pinion of the judg¬ 
ments of^Ol^mtitude.’’* In the reason- 
indeed, the sources of dif- 
^ so striking and obvious, as in 

allegoi^B society. But, in many In¬ 
stances, the^re nearly as much so; and 
merely becauft the same order of proposi¬ 
tions, that is A say, the same order of con¬ 
ceptions and rAtive feelings, has not arisen 
in the reasoni^Bof the ignorant, they laugh 
inwardly at tl^Vdlies and extravagaiicHnof 
the wise, with^A same wonder and disdain 
with w'hich, ii^Berot's fabled society of the 
senses, the I^Bwould have listened to the 
Eye, when i^Bke, with calm philosophy, 
of forms and ^Aurs, or which, in return, the 
Eye would Iwe felt for the seeming mad¬ 
ness of the Er, when it raved, in its strange 
ecstasies, of As and hamonies^ 

The differAt order of propositions in our 
trains of realipning, aq^, consequently, in a 


uvres, tom. II. p. 133*4. 
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ly. VTiat is it which the syllogistic art 
would confer on us in addition? To shorten 
the [irocess of arriving at tiiith, it forces 
to use, in every case, three propositions in¬ 
stead of the two which nature directs us to 
use. Instead of allowing us to say man is 
fallible—^he may therefore err even when he 
thinks himself most secure from error— 
which is the spontaneous order of analysis 
in reasoning,—the syllogistic art compels us 
to take a longer journey to the same conclu¬ 
sion, by the use of what it calls a major pro¬ 
position,—a proposition which never rises 
spontaneously, for the best of all reasons, ^th in every ^ 
that it cannot rise without ow: knowledge of tuitAc ^ 
the very truth which is by supposition un- briefly oiu* vai 
known. To proceed, in the regular form of out giving occf’ 
a Bjrllogism, we must say, all beings that are 
falhblc may err, even when they think tlmm- 
selves most secure from error. But man is 
a fallible being—he may therefore err, even 
when he thinks himself most secure from 
error. In our spontaneous reasonmgs, in 
which we arrive at pi^^oolv the same con¬ 
clusions, and with a feeiiii{, 
cisely the same, there are, as I have said, 
no major propositions, hut simply what, in 
this futile art, are termed technically the 
minor and the conclusion. The invention 
and formal statement of a major proposition, 
then, in every cose, serve ' retard the 
progress of discovery, not to quica. it, f 
render it, in the slightest degree, 
sure. 

This retardation of the progress of a- 
Boning is one circumstance which ■ stin- 
guishes tlie sylloHsm; but the ah ordity, 
which is imphed m the very thet y of it, 
distinguish-'' • ill more. It cor cantly as¬ 
sumes, as the stage of that' isoning by 
which we are to •• at a pa 
our previous knowledge 


syllogistic art was 
3 long ages of its 
sing that, because 
I technically reduc- 
0 general maxims, 
iraliy a prior and 
our thought, and 
on 


ular truth, 
. particular 
mclusion it- 
'rh is not 
jtesses . ’' 
the trifling cx- 


truth. The major is Uie vi 
self under another form, au(" 
more felt than tltat which it 
vclope. Thus, to take one 
ampics which, in books of 1 gic, jare usually 
given, with a most approp^ ite sMection, to 
illustrate this worse than t' fling art—^when, 
in order to prove that Jol is a sinner, I do 
r-'t adduce any initicular n of which he 
has been guilty, but dravy my accusation 
more uTCsistibly, by the| ijor of a syllo¬ 
gism. All men are sit s. John is a 

man, therefore John is a £ er. If I really 
attached any mewing to r| major proposi¬ 
tion, all men are sinners, L ist, at that very 
moment, have felt as comp^tely that John 
was a smiicr, as after I hw pimsued him, 
technically, througii the miwr and conclu- 

•k>iv I 

The great error of the thej rjr of the syllo- 
psm —an error which, if time allowed, 

\t would be interesting to tnf in its rela¬ 
tion to the ideal systems of fui uid species. 


whieh prcvmled when t1 
invented, and during t' 
sway—consisted in supp 
ail our knowledge may I 
ed, in some measure, 
these maxhi. have r 
paramount existen. 

pve rise to those ver, easonings which, 
the contrary, give ris* co them. 

It is not on accoun^ f our previous assent to 
the axiom,—A whof is greater than a part, 
—tliat we believe nf /■ particular whole to be 
greater than an| - . of it; but we feel this 
vular case, by its own in- 
1 the axiom only expresses 
feelings of this kind with- 
■n to them. The infant from 
whom h^' his has been taken, and who 
has seen it takcb, and who yet does not believe 
that he has 1 :,s cake afterwards than he had 
before, is ve y likely to prove a most obstinate 
denier of' at general proposition by which 
we migl- ittempt to convince him that he 
now IT have less cake thiui he had at first, 
iiuf. whole is greater than a part, and 
I ;ntly a part less than a whole. “ la 
it 1 ssible,” says Locke, “to know that 
one^ id two are equal to three, but by virtue 
oOuis or some such axiom, the whole is 
e,^ial to all its parts taken together ? Many 
one knows that one and two are equal to 
hree, without having heard or thought on 
that or any other axiom by which it might he 
proved; and knows it us certainly as any 
other mim knows that the whole is equal to 
all its parts, or any other maxim, and all 
from the same principle of self-evidence; the 
equality of those ideas being as visible and 
certain to him, w-ithout that or any other 
axiom, as with it,—it needing no proof to 
make it perceived. Nor, after the knowledge 
that tlic whole is equal to all its parts, does 
he know that one and two ore equal to three 
better or more certainly than he did before ; 
for, if there be any odds in those ideas, the 
wiiuic and p—^s ore more obscure, or at least 
more difiicult --'^-tled in the mind, than 
those of^pne, two, an. ree.”* 

The general axiom, the. is in every case 
posterior to the separate feelings, of which 
it is only tlie brief expression, or at lea.st, 
without which, as prior to our verbal state¬ 
ment of the axiom, the axiom itself never 
could have formed a part of our system of 
knowledge. The syllogism, therefore, which 
proceeds from the axiom to the demonstra¬ 
tion of particulars, reverses completely the 
order of reasoning, and begins with the con¬ 
clusion, in order to teach us how we may 
arrive at it. It is, in the great journey of 
truth, as if, in any of our common jourrieymgs 
from place to place—^from Edinbuigh to Lon- 


«tsiay Coiitemlng Human Undentandjiig, B. iv. c. 
vii. sect. lu. 
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<Iun, for exampli 
first to go to Lo] 

York or some oti 
we might be quit| 
from York to Lo; 
ready have travel! 
direction which 
any traveller, or 
we^ere to venture' 
rection, smile at oui 
been happy fur sciei 
tlie dialectic directio! 
been as easily perceivl 
what it is to journey 
and few know, accural 
ney from truth to trut! 
we are fond of the sho: 
soon find out what that si 


■we were to be directed 
on, and then to find out 
intermediate town, wl^ 
sure of knowing the ivay 
'on, because we must al- 
the sort ofj 
fa venture to give to 
not evevf traveller, if | 
give him sudi a di- 
)llpr? It would have 
if the similar folly ofj 
of the schools had 
ut we all know 


i jour- 
the one case, 
road, and very 
: road is. In 
jis certain that 
d, or at least 
to believe 
, merely 
it may 
rapid 


the other case, it is liy no 
we are fond of the shortest 
we have an unfortunate tendi 
that a rood is the shortest p( 
because, being a great deal 
have made us go through mud 
exercise to very little piupose. 

** God has not been so sparii 
says Mr. Locke, “ as to make 
two-legged animals,* and left it to HKstotle 
to make them rational. ”f Indeed t^><moet 
convincing proof of their own independe^ra- 
tiunality is, that, with the incumbran( 
the logical system of the schools, they 
able to shake this off, and to become re 
ers in the true and noble sense of that ti 
by abandoning the art which made them on¬ 
ly disputants. 


tM|||Sar( 
to nKsto 


■eiy 


the mere workmanship of mechanic art, in 
the ruins of an ancient city, or even of the 
vitditerjr castle of some distinguished chieftrin. 
It is impossible not to pause on the intel¬ 
lectual ruin, as we would pause on some 
half-worn sculpture, or fiillen column,—^when 
the same column or sculpture, if eusting en¬ 
tire in any modem edifice, would scarcely 
attract our regard. 

In considering this ancient system,—an¬ 
cient, unfortunately, only if we date it from 
the period at which it began its destructive 
rei^, and not, if we date it from the period 
of its decay,-~I endeavoured to show you, by 
a comparison of the process of the syllogistic 
art with the process by which, without any 
such artificial system, we advance from truth 
to tmth, in those progressive feelings of re¬ 
lation which arise when we are said to re¬ 
flect of meditate on a subject, how much sim¬ 
pler and shorter the natural process of two 
propositimiiS at every stage is, than the artifi¬ 
cial process of three at every sta^e; and what 
‘iMI^ed, in the very theory of 
considered as an art of ac¬ 
quiring ^th, and not merely as an art of 
communicating it; since tlie very knowledge 
implied .in die major proposition, which, in 
the syllogism, is the first proposition of the 
series, Buppgg^l^e previous feeling of that 
18 expressed in the conclusion, 
, _ of which ultimate relation 
ie the syllogism is supposed to be invCnt- 
If we have previously felt this relation, 
jch the conclusion expresses, we have evi- 
no need of the syllogism, which is 


LECTURE L. 

I 

ANALYSIS OF THE SCHOLASTIC LOGIC CONTI¬ 
NUES.-OKDER II. RELATIONS OF SUCCES¬ 

SION. 

In my last lecture, Ge^smen, aftt^’an^* 
lysing toe process^||i|i0cinatioii, and ex¬ 
plaining the laivgfl^mlch the order of its 
regular seriej^u propositions depends,—I 
jtroceeded to consider the logic of the 
schools as an instrament of reasoning,—not 
on account of any merits which I supposed it 
to possess, as a useful instrument for this 
purpose, but merely fixim that interest which 
even error itself acquires, when’it is regard¬ 
ed as the error of all the wise, or of all who 
were considered as wise for many ages. 
The ruins of a mighty intellectual system 
must surely be viewed by us with some por¬ 
tion at least of that emotion which is so rea¬ 
dily excited by the decaying monuments, and 


* rreatureii.—Ong. _ 

t Ksiiay conociniug Human Understanding, D. iv. e. 
a\ u. K'ct. 1. 


propo^ 
first 
teaches 
only wl 
fore 


to unfold it 
ily felt it, we cai 


if we have not 
admit the major 
which is the 
and that which 
of propositions, 
have admitted already, be- 
proposition, cannot surely 
add much to our stock of 


of the sylli 
the rcasi 
by 



The natuB process of reasoning, by two 
propositions, mstead of the three, which the 
syllogism woijd force us to use, has been al¬ 
lowed, mdeedSby logicians to have a place in 
their system; Mcause, with all their fondness 
for their ownjfechnical modes and fiflireB, 
they had nofluite sufficient harcbhood to 
deny, that it^B least possible for us to rea¬ 
son sometimtj^K in truth we always reason. 
Their only r|Hirce, therefore, was to reduce 
this natural IKess under their own artificial 
method, Rncl|J^ g^ve it a name, which might 
imply the nelressity of this reduction, before 
the reasoning itself could be worthy of that 
honourable t tie. They supposed, according, 
ly, the proposition, ^hich was technically 
wanting, to pefMiderstood in the mind of the 
thinker or and termed the reasoning, 

therefore^^nthymeme. It was, they said, 
a truneai^^r imperfect syllogism. Tliey 
X 2 
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upon my reader's patience already, I cannot is it for such people to f^lopt conclusions 
help taking notice of one thing more extras that are not tne issue of their premises ; 
ordinary tnan any yet mentioned; which was therefore as an absurdity f a monster, a fal- 
Crambe'a Treatise of Syllogisms. He sup. sity is a bastard; and a tif.e conclusion that 
posed that a philosopher’s biain was like a followeth not^from the^emises, may pro¬ 
great forest, wWre ideas ranged like animals perly be said ro 1 But then what 

of several luuds; that those ideas copulated, is an enthymcme ? (qu> ^omelius.) Why, 
and engendered conclusions; that when those an enthymemc (replie ^LJrambe,) is when 
of different species copulate, they bring forth the major is indeed i Tied to l^e mdaor, 
monsters or absurdities; that uie major is but the marriage kept I 
the mole, the minor the female, which copu- Of the direct influlhce of the school lo- 
late by ^e middle term, and engender the gic, in retarding, and Inmost wholly prevcnt- 
conclusion. Hoice thw are called thepra- ing the progres^ better science, I 

missa, or predecessors of the conclusion; and need jattempr additional illustration, 
it is properly said by the logicians quod pari- after the remi. eady offered. But the 
ara scieniiam, op^ionem, they l^et science, indirect influen4 ..^f this art were not less 
opinion, &c. ‘Universalpropositions are per- hurtful. 

sons of quality; and therefore in lode they One of the i^’st hurtful consequences of 
are said to be of the first figure. Singular this method, the ready disguise of vencr. 
propositions are private persons, and there- jjiblc ratiocinajpn which it afforded for any 
fore placed in the thira or last figure, or absurdity, ^owever futile an explanation 
rank. From those principles all &e rules might be, r^as still possible to advance it 
of syllogisms naturally follow. inallthe^ j^omary solemnities of mood and 

“ I. That there ore of \ nei- figure: it was very natiunl, therefore, 

ther more nor less; for to a chilu there can ^ho heard what they had been ac- 

be only one father and one mother. cusi,. Jio regard os reasoning, to believe, 

“ if. From universal premises there fol- that, % ..'caring a reasoning, they had heard 
lows an umversal conclusion, as if one should h. Of this I may take an instance 

say, that persons of quality always beget per- whiclf Lord Kames has quoted from the 
sons of qiuility. 4 inventor of the system himself, and one 

“ III. From singular premiseb .w'* 'ws on- '7ch very few of his followers have been 
ly a singular conclusion, j[r^t is, if the pa.. ;c to surpass. “ Aristotle, who wrote a 

be only private people, .he issue must , ^ok about mechanics, was much puzzled 

likewise. ^ /.bout the equilibrium of a balance, when un- 

“ IV. From particular proposif'ons / equal weights arc hung upon it, at different 
thing can be concluded, because the distances from the centre. Having observ*- 

dua vaga are (like '^oremastets and cqi^mon ed that the arms of the balance describe por- 
strumpets) barren’^ tions of a circle, he accounted for the equili- 

“ V. Thdt pot be more con- briiim by a notable argument. ‘ All the 

elusion than wa. ' the premisf/jthat is, properties of the circle are wonderful. Thu 
children can only u»...at fron^ ^eir pa. equilibrium of the two weights that describe 
rents. f portions of a circle is wonderful; therefore 

** VI. The conclusion follow i weaker the equilibrium must be one of the proper- 
par^ that is, children inherit tf , jeaaft^of ties of the circle.’ What are we to think 
their parents. I of Ajgstotle's logic,” continues Lord Kames, 

“ Vll. From two neijativ^'nothing can “ when we fl. ' him capable of such 
be concluded, for from divorc| or separation childish reasonmg r . -»t that work has 

there can come no issue. I been the admiration of ait. ^ world, for cen- 

“ VIII. The medium iWfOt enter the tunes upon centuries—nay, u^vt foolish ar- 
conclusion, that being I _ uA acest. gument has been espoused and commented 

‘i fX. An hypothetical pi position is on- upon, by his disciples, for the same length 
ly a contract, ora promise of* irriage; from of time.”t 

such, therefore, Acre '/ing no real As another very hurtful consequence of 

issue. , this technical system, I may remark, that 

“ X. When the premisesj -parents, are the constant necessity of having recourse to 

necessarily joined, j^or in ' /I wedlock,) some sylli^istic form of argument, mid 01 

they beget lawful issue; /contingently using these forms, in cases in which the opi. 
joined, they beget bastards. nions, involved in the syllogism, were at 

“ So much for the afiirmative proposi- least as clear before the syllogism as after it, 
tions; the negative must be deferred to an- rendered argument and belief, by a sort of 
other occasion. indissoluble association, almost synonymous 

Grambe used to value hif iself upon this terms. If we had still to prove John to be 
extern, from whence he said oK might sec 

the propriety of the expre88ion,| uch a one , o/„art.„u, Scribteru.. B. i. r.«. 

has a barren imogmation; and nj common t Sketches of the History of Man, B. iii. sk. 1 . 
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ftillible, after havii proved, or at least ob¬ 
tained assent to proposition, that all 
men are fallible, ii vas not easy to discover 
any truth so self" ^ident as not to stand at 
least equally in eed of demonstration. 
Hence the consi ndencj' In the scholas¬ 
tic ages to prov( St'c did not stand in 
need of proof. ^ry thing was to be 

dcrm^nstrated and ery thing teas demon¬ 
strated ; though it ‘ :st be confessed, that 
the only effect of demonstration fre¬ 
quently was to rend( | obscure—at least ns 
obscure as any thing evident could be 
rendered—what, but |e demonstration, 

could not have odmii i. slightest 

doubt. 

Akin to this tcndendfHf proving every 
thing—even sclf-evidentvropositions— by 
some syllogistic form, wk the tendency 
which the mind acquired, toMpIy many va¬ 
rieties of technical phraseolo||L to the same 
proposition, so as to make ma^^)ropositions 
of one, as if every repetition in another 
form of language, were the c^HKiation of 
uiiuthcr truth. It is impossibli 
a volume of any of the old lofpr i 
read a single page of it, without 4l|MP'ering 
innumerable examples of the infflKice of 
which I speak. Indeed, ns the la-ms of 
technical exjiression, or at least the possible 
combinations of these, are almost innni% it 
is, in many cases, difficult to discov'er 
principle of forbearance and mercy to 
reader led the logician to stop at one of 
identical propositions, rather than to extci 
the supposed ratiocination through many si¬ 
milar pages. There can be no doubt, at 
least, that the principle which produced 
many pages, might, with as much reason, 
have produced a whole volume. 

It is not easy to imagine a proposition 
that would less stand in need of proof than 
that which affirms what is possible and what 
is impossible, not to be the same; or if, for 
the honour of logic, that nothing might be 
allowed to be credited w|thout mood and 
figure, a syllogisuv^^lilirue thought neces¬ 
sary, a single sjUp^^eems all that could, 
with any d^^m!y, be claimed. But how 
many syllo^ms does an expert logician cm- 
|tIoy to remove all doubt from this hardy 
proposition! The example which I take is 
not from those dai-kcr ages in which almost 
any absurdity may readily be supposed, but 
from the period which produced the Essay 
on the Human Understanding. It is from a 
work of a logician, David Dirodon, a pro¬ 
fessor in one of the French universities—an 
author, too, of no ordinaiy merit, who, in 
many cases, reasons with singular acuteness, 
and whose works were held m such high ad. 
miration, that he was requested, by a pro¬ 
vincial s)rnod of the <-hurchgto make os muck 
haste as possible to publish his course of 
philosophy for the benefit of the churches, 


tanguam ecclesiis nostris pemecessarium. The 
argument which I quote from him, ma;^ 
be considered, therefore, not as an instance 
of logical pleonasm peculiar to him, but as a 
very fair example of the technical aignmen. 
tution of the period. 

His demonstration, that things possible 
and things impossible are not the same, is 
contained in six weighty paragraphs, of which 
I translate llterallv the first two, that ore 
sufficiently absurd indeed, but not more 
absurd than the paragraphs which follow 
them. 

“ Whatever, of itself and in itself, includes 
things contradictoiy, differs in itself from 
that which, of itself and in itself, does not 
imply any thing contraffictory. But what is 
impossible of itself and in itself, involves 
things contradictory,—for example, an irra. 
tionu human being, a round square. But 
what is possible of itself and in itself, in¬ 
cludes no contradiction. Therefore, what 
is impossible in itself, differs from what is 
possible. 

tei:^mSmBaXSlttoiy are not the same ; 
for example, a man, and not a man. But 
what is possible in itself and impossible in 
itself ore contradictory, which I prove thus : 
—What is possible in itself luid what is im¬ 
possible in itself, are contradictory-. But 
what isjamHENible in itself, is not possible 
in itjjjlS^Tnerefort what is possible m itself, 
what is impofflble in itself, are contra- 
itory; therefore ihey are not the same i/i 
imselves. 

Quod ex se et in se includit conti^ic- 
differt in se ab qp quod ex se, et in se 
noiitevolvit contradii io. Sed iinpossi- 
bile, w se, et in se in- It controdictoria; 
puta ^mo irrational!! Wtum rotun- 

dum, Possibl %x sc, et in sc non 
includimiljitradicilS^a. Ergo, impossible in 
se diffe||]«|^ssibili. 

lictoria non sunt idem; pu- 
.hom^iifl^on homo. Sed possibile iti 
se et impBaibile in se sunt contradictoriu, 
quod sic ^robatur. Possibile in se, et 
non possible in sc, sunt contradictoria. 
Sed impost ibile in se est non possibile. 
Ergo, possibile in se, et impossibile in se, 
sunt coni ' Ergo in se non suut 

idem.”* 

I have ly said, that the two para¬ 
graphs whij have quoted, are but a small 
part of thCi ocination; for, as the reason- 
er suppose/ is adversary to be very obsti¬ 
nate, he t. ™-is it necessary to assail him 
with a multitude of arguments, even after 
these which he has so strenuously urged. 


• DSrodoni* Philosophte! Contractus, Pars 11. qua-est 
Metaphysica, ikrs I. can. i« sect. 10, II.—Tlie sair-o 
subject IS t'sated at much greater length, in lus larg¬ 
er work^tjj Metaphysics, from the Uih to the 2Hi.h 
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What but the constant habit of mere ver- merely verbal, and for Ia|briou9 demonetra. 
‘^*Pwt»tion could have reconciled even tions of things self-evidei, than we s^yJd 
aw* ™*®o**cr to surji reasoning as have felt, from the mere wnperfection of our 
this ? If we had not pwviously believed intellectual nature, if th<»logic of Aristotle 
wnat 19 impossible, and what is possible, had never been, 
not to be in themselves the same, could we 

have believed it more, after all this labour ? In the division ’ made of the rela- 

havn’nvdTbTr?he« r tions suggested, by ofi fts either perceived 

lahniir nf ^ subject, IS the long or conceived by ns, ’ farranged tliesesrela- 

mu titide of ^iueces^a. I) ^ now considered, as 

tude of words. fuHy 

it» Slender Store, these classes, bod le relations occur se- 

AndharlKiursmi it clouds itwU au o’er.". p^tdy, and asf y occur in those ZZ 

The reign of this philosophy may now, in- which Zoning, that at each step 

ped be considered merely as a thing which F* - „ tfeelings of relation, va- 

has been, for it in RpAn'csIv ticcessaiy to speak 1^*^? t*on« [Xions of the relative oh- 
lirers of the Aris- F® difFerei£ and connected with each 


has been, for it is scarce! 
of one or two dei'oted 


totehan method, who may,, perhaps, not yet because jte conceptioas tliat arise in 

have vanished from among us,—thrown as ^ JP' reasoning, are not loose, 

theyare,unfortunately, on toolatean age, with regular. he inquiry has led us into 

opinions, which, in otlicr ages, might have interesting discussions, in 

raised to the most envied distinctions ^bilo/fiy of the Mind,—discussions, 
- ^who Iove_what is verB||^ud,fft>r,, .end who ****®re8tpr |jm their own absolute iinnor. 
love wtat is written in Greea, flhd wiSS' tmy add, fi-om the })eculiar ob- 

nave, therefom, two irresistible reasons for has been su]»po.sed to hani? 

venerating that philosophy, which is un- S »;’'processes of thought, though, as 
^estionably much older tW Newton, or ^ "“tte jltiyself, you have seen, this obscuri- 
JJes Caitos, or Bacon, and, as unquestion- '’''rich from any peculiar 

ably, wntten in a language^hich saves it “'J'F ^hc subject as from the labour 
from vulg^ eyes. Or rathe“u, --k with has been generally, or, I may say, al- 

rnore cwidour of such displaced* sagw • •'f unwersally, employed to make it difli- 

otlier times, there may/perhaps, be so\ “ ‘ ---.j. -j ii .> 

few aenerous. but. <^t*P1fl4l ^airAwa 


few generous, but emiiiT lovers irf wisdo 
who, impressed with the real merits of 
totle, and with the majesty of tha^ acai 
sway, which he cx»,asetf for so long 
nod of the histoiy^our race, give hi# ere- 
dit for ment^*--'' 'eater and moreXxten. 
sive than he rea.., Ssessed,—but^erlt it 
must, at the same i,.., '.^e ac: 
which was long as indi-sputabl 
excellence, and which all the 
honoured, of every nation, in wi 
could confer honour, united in 
him, and gloried iu being his 
The worship, however, is no 


-ssssMv^; ib UJIll* 

indeed, all the powers 
y tnc human understanding seem to have 
, 'lEd swcely any other occupation than that 
of darkening the whole scene of nature, ma- 
tend and intellectual,—that scene, on which 
the light of nature and the light of Heaven 
were shining, as tliey shine upon it now, and 
m which It seemed to require all those ef- 
Jieagea, ignorance, uhkdi the wise 

’ his real ?, . ■were so skilful mid so succcss- 

'*ed and making, not to see wliat was before 

I ,,*arning Jhe™» «nd on every side. You have all, per- 

I. jribing to h®P®* reader hemd of that celebrated sage of 
forshippera. ^'’^'•in'^y, who is said to have put out his 
luc woramp, Dowever, is nof past, but for no otht. --/we than that he 
there are effects of the worship which still If^ht study nature bettt* i-nd, if theanec- 

remain. We have laid aside the supersti- y‘’hich there is no reason ;v' credit, were 

tion; but, as often happens, in laying aside ** would certainly have been a suffi- 
the sgperstition, we have rotof' ed many of proof of that insanity which his fellow- 
the superstitious practices, eibzens, on another celebrated occasion, as- 

should ®''|h®^to him. What Democritus is thus 
,1 reasoned ^done, is the very folly in which 
ecause we , mankind concurred for a long succession 

*.-- - w ys of their centuries. They put out their eyes that 

bettCT r^onmgj but I have alHost as little “ey might see nature better; and they saw, 
doubt that we suffiir fi’om their errors, in F F’Kht be supposed, only the dreams of 
another way, by having imbibed, as it was ‘magination. 

scarcely possible for us not to imbibe, some 

jmrtion of the spirit <«f toeir Dialectic subtil- order of relations which we have next 

ties j some greater fmsslon, fo|) distinctions consider, are those which, as involving 

the notion of time, or priority and subse 
• Pn™.*. w—. qnence, I have denominated Relations of 

Pope*. tVonu-Dundad, 8. tv. v. J| Succession. On these, however, it will not 


ipL ” iiovc , 

the superstitious practices. 

That we reason worse tk 
have done, if our ancestors'^ 
better, there can be no doubfl 
should have profited by the 
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I at any length. They 
little more than to be 
;he only questions of 
involve having been 
Preliminary Lectures, 
before proceeding 
'or affections of the 
ihenomena, and the 
itibilities which these 
mote, that we should 
it by the terms 
and effect. Any 
lid be quite 
[since, after the 
»^«i?ower or 
Itted to you, 
[allusions to it, 
that the doc- 


be necessary to 
require, indeed, V( 
simply mention) 
dilBcmty which 
discussed fully in 
in which it was 
to examine the cl 
mind in its varying 
mentsit powers or susi 
changes or affections 
understand w'hat is 
change and power, cai 
part of these discussioi 
superfluous now to re 
full illustration of the 
Efficiency, which I then 
and the frequent subsequ) 

I may safely take for gram 
trine itself cannot havh esc^ from your 
memory. ~ 

The relations of succc8sion,^hen, as the 
very name implies, ore those wqk the sub¬ 
jects of these relations bear to eiSkther, as 
prior or posterior in time. Whipn^> term 
a cause suggests its particular efl< 
we term an effect suggests its 
pause, when we have ])reviously betT^ ac¬ 
quainted with their order of succes8ic0| If 
the cause, however, suggested notliing more 
than the simple conception of the effect, E^d 
the effect nothing more than the simple 
ception of the object which was its causi 
the suggestions would, of course, be referal^ 
ble to the power or susceptibility formerly 
considered by us,—that of simple suggestion, 
or association, as it is commonly termed. 
But the cause docs not suggest the effect, 
merely as a separate object of our thought, 
nor the effect the cause, as a separate object. 
It suggests also the new feeling of their mu¬ 
tual relation. When I look at a picture of 
Titian, for example, and the conception of 
the painter instantly arises, 1 do not think 
of Titian merely as an individual, unconnect¬ 
ed with the object which I perceive, I do 
not think of him in the siuye manner as 1 
may have thought at other 

times when the mpRTg of his name, or the 
mention of him^mconversation on works of 
art, or any other accidental circumstance, 
may have recalled him to my mind. If I 
had only the conception of Titian as I may 
have conceived him in those other cases, the 
suggestion would be truly a simple sugges¬ 
tion ; but this simple conception'of the art¬ 
ist is instantly followed by another feeling 
of his connexion with that particular work 
of his art, which is before my eyes,—a rela¬ 
tion which it requires no great analytic dis- 
LTimination to separate from the simple con¬ 
ception itself, and which arises precisely in 
the same way as the other relations which 
have been considered by us,—the relation of 
resemblance, for example, when, in music, 
one air suggests to us a similar melody,—or 


the relation of proportion, when we think of 
the squares of the sides of a ri^t an¬ 
gled triangle, in Pythagoras’s celebrated the¬ 
orem. 

^ relations of succession, then, are as 
distinct from the simple perceptions or con¬ 
ceptions which suggest them, and as truly 
indicative, therefore, of a peculiar power or 
susceptibility of the mind, as the relations of 
coexistence are distinct from the perceptions 
or conceptions which suggest them. They 
are relations either of casual or of invariable 
antecedence or consequence; and we dig. 
tinguish these as clearly in our thought os we 
distinguish any other two relations. We 
speak of events which happened after other 
events as mere dates in chronology. We 
speak of other events as the effects of events 
or circumstances that preceded them. The 
relation of invariable antecedence and conse¬ 
quence, in distinction from merely casual an¬ 
tecedence and (mnsequence, is, as I have al¬ 
ready frequently stated, this relation of causes 
and e ffc ct ^...Ja»i^J regard any object, and 
iC^’raaffrelairoffoi uniform proximity of suc¬ 
cession, which it bears to some prior object, 

I term it an effect of that prior object. V^en 
I look forward instead of backward, and re¬ 
gard die present object in relation to some 
other object w^qb is not yet existing, 1 feel 
a relatioj^MglfSSrc^ in reference to the effect 
„ be produAd, may be termed fit- 
pr aptitude, anew is on our knowledge 
fitnesses or ajltitudes that all practi- 
ience is founded. By our acquaintance 
his relation, U’e acquire a command, 
of existing t^igs, but almost of 
as yet, have g^cely any more 
"nee than the of poetic 

lead the ^fll^^most at our 
present. While 
chipping the rough 
slowly stone to stone, with 
light than of the place where 
9 to be added, there is on eye 
idy seen that imperial edifice 
in all its finished splendour, which other eyes 
ore incapable of seeing, till year after year 
shall have unfolded, through a series of 
progressive changes, that finished form which 
is their ultii itfluresult. What is true ii^r- 
is not less true in all the 
ience has evolved. There 
lly toiling to produce what 
e mind of that philosopher 
bst blindly obey,—^who, by, 
•f the various aptitudes ot 
things, knows not merely what is, but what 
must be,—^beholding, through a long series of 
effects, that ultimate effect of convenience or 
beauty which is at once to add some new en¬ 
joyments to lifi^ and %o confer additional 
glory on the mtellectual empire of that be¬ 
ing whom has formed to image, how. 
ever faintl^fhe power by which he raised 


wi 
not 
things 
real ex 
fancy, 
will, as 
mechanic 
block, or 
little moi 
the next 
which has 


chitcctural des 
other arts whi<| 
ore hands cont 
exists already t 
whom they 
his knowledge' 
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him into existence. We cannot look around 
US without discovering, in every work of hu¬ 
man art which meets our eye, tlie benefits 
which we have received from our knowledge 
of this one relation. Whatever industry has 
conferred umh us,—^the security, the happi¬ 
ness, the Bjuendour, and, in a great measure, 
the very virtues of social life,—are referable 
to it; since industry is nothing more than 
the practical application of those productive 
fitnesses which must have been felt and 
known before industry could begin. 

'* These are thy blessings. Industry, rough power, 
Whom labour still attends, and sweat and pain: 
Yet tlie kind source of eve^ eonUe an. 

And all the soft civility of lire: 

Raiser of hunaan kind' by Nature cast 
Naked and helpless, outamiil the woods 
And wilds, to rude inideinent elements I 
And still the sad barbarian, roving, mix’d 
With beasts of prey, or for his acorn meal 
Fought the iieroe tusky boar;—a shivering wretch 
Aghast and comfortless, when the bleak North, 

With winter, charged, let the mix’d tempest fly. 

Hail, rain, and snow, and bitter-breathing flrusi:— 
Then to Uie shelter of the hut he fled, 

And the wild season, sordid, pined away. 

For home he had not.— 

Ilf love, of Joy, of peace and plenty,' wiiVre," 
Supiiortlng and supported, polish’d friends 
And dear relations mingle Into bliss- 
But tins the rugged savage never felt, 

Uv'n desolate in crowds:—and thus his days 
lioll’d heavy, dark, and unenjoy’d along. 

A waste of time '—till Industry anproaih’d. 

And roused him from his miserable sloth ; 

His faculties unfolded ; pointAMt,,,.. 

Where lavish Nature the directing t,-. 

Of art demanded: show'c^imhow toraiste. 

His feeble force by the mCihaiiic {towers. 

To dig themineml fromi’.ie vaulted earth; 

On what to turn the piejping rage of fire. 

On wliat the tuireiit onu the gather’d blast; 

Gave the tall ancient forest to his axe; 

Taught him to chip the wood and hew the si 
Till, by degrees, tli^imsh'd fabric rose;' 

Tore from his limhAhc bl(Xid-[iolluted fi 
And wrapt him ioFe woolly vestment 
Nor strmp'i^ .' Win bare necessity. 

But, stiaao^' 'ilKtldcr, letl him oi 
To pomp, to plDb.. inoc and j 

And, breathing higii _nitlirouj 

Set science, wisdom, glmyiii his vj 
And bade him be the lord of al 
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OF CERTAIN SUPP^iiE ■ ACUI.TIES TO RELA¬ 
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Gentlemen, in myjlast Lecture, I began 
the remarks which T jad to offer on the rela- 
lions of Bucfes.s||^ ^that order of relations 
which (i he examined after our 

f.c relations of coexis- 


— .pn 


examination 

tcnce. 

Objeets, or 
consider tlipm 
to each other 
as casually 
cur as par] 
blyantcci" 



cess, 

lengtj 

mca# 



yissdiii. 


Such is the value of that # 'tibility of 
our mind, by which we feel 1 relations of 
objects to each other as si^dessive, when 
considered in reference to what is common¬ 
ly termed sdenee. It has made us what we 
are; and when we tJiink of what we now are, 
and of what the race of mankind once was,— 
tc^neculate on the future cwdition of man in 
those distant ages, which# 11 await him on 
this scene of earth,—^vvhcn| v relations shall 
have lieen evolved in obj»i the most fami¬ 
liar to us, and new arts cB equently deve¬ 
loped, which, with our prA nt knowledge, 
no genius can anticipate, iTalmost os if we 
were speculating on the possible functions 
and enjoyments of some higher being. 

■' How near he preRoeacn tlicangel'n wing! 

W'hlcli M the wmiiht which thediild of clay ?” 

♦ Young. 


• Thom i< n’k Scaaons—Autumn, 
Mid .'10—05. 


-13. .'17—8,5, 


Ills, or feelings, when we 
the relation which they bear 
successive, may be regarded 
i’ or posterior, when they oc- 
different trains, or os invaria- 
tmd consequent, when they oc¬ 
cur as p' j|f of a single train in the order of 
cflusc' , effeet-s. 

relation of objects, as casually suc- 
felt it unnecessary to dwell at any 
," It has already, indeed, been in some 
re discussed, when 1 treated of the 
laws of those simple suggestions, or associ- 
a|E trains of images, which rise according to 
|iis relation of proximity in time. As there 
nothing permanent in the relation, it searee- 
»iy can be counted an object of science. Its 
only advantage—but this a very great advan¬ 
tage—is that which it affords as an assistance 
to our memory, which is thus emabled to jire- 
sen’c much knowledge that might otherwise 
be lost; since we are able, by the accidental 
bearings of other events in time, to form a 
sort of chronology of many of those little e- 
vents of life, that are great in relation to our 
wishes and afl’ectioris, and that probably 
would have been forgotten, but for those fixed 
points, in the tnu'k of our life, which recall to 
us what lay between. Ry the aid of these, 
we are able to J ■”‘v again over hours, and 
days, and months on. '.iness, in years the 
most remote, connecting i,,^ether, in one de¬ 
lightful series, events which ^uld have been 
of little moment if remembered singly, but 
which, when combined, arc almost represen¬ 
tative of the group of pleasures and friend¬ 
ships that existed once, but may perhaps ex¬ 
ist to ii.s no more; as in the similar order oi 
contiguity in place, it would be productive 
but of slight gratification, if we were to think 
only of some separate tree, or rock, or stream, 
or mcadovi’, of the landscape of our infancy. 
It is when the whole scene rises before us in 
combination, when the tree, under which we 
hollowed out our seat, waves over the rock, 
from which we have leapt with a sort of fear¬ 
ful delight to the opposite overhanging cliff, 
and tlie rivulet foams in the narrow channel 
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between, epreadingf ut, aftewards, its wa- 
ters in the sunny ise in which we bathed, 
ai\d separating the of our sports from the 

churchyard, at whi( we have cast, in twi¬ 
light, many a trei glance; when all 
which nat^ ‘' ifore us, in the per¬ 
ceptions of our “'ears, thus coexists 

in our conception, it that we truly re- 

cognLfl the scene, an object of memo¬ 
ry only, but as if pi it to our very eyes 

and heart. Such is effect of the repre¬ 

sentation of objects in .order in which thev 
coexisted in place ; not wonderful, 

that the feeling of the of their order 

in time should haven sii on our 

emotions, by giving unity' mnexion, and 
thus, as it were, additioi id more inter¬ 
esting reality to all whictf e remember. 
The priority and subsequeni .of the events 
remembered, according to slight acci¬ 
dental relation, may have arisen]^ ideed, from 
circumstances the most unimpi in them¬ 
selves ; but it is enough to our that 

they arose thus successively, coi liltetin g a 
part of the very history of our life, 
ing some of the many ties which 
with those of whom the very rei 
is happiness. What was truly casi 
origin, almost ceases to appear to us CMual, 
by the permanent connexions which it after¬ 
wards presents to our memory. Other st 
cessions of events may be imagined, whii 
would have been more interesting to othersa 
and in which it would have been easier to’ 
truce some principle of original connexion. 
But, though more regular, and more inter¬ 
esting to others, they would not have been 
the events of uiu youth; as a scene might 
perhaps readily be imagined, far more lovely 
to other eyes than the landscape of our early 
home, but in which our eyes, even in admir¬ 
ing its loveliness, would look in xTiin for a 
charm, which, if it be not beauty itself, is at 
least something still more tenderly delight¬ 
ful. 

The relation even of^sual succession, 
then,b^ the connen||gD|ii^oupingof events 
to which it giv^jlHTOTand the consequent 
aid and intery^'nich it yields to our remem¬ 
brance, afforosno slight accession of enjoy¬ 
ment and permanent utility. The relations 
of invariable antecedents and consequents, 
however, which are felt by us to be essenti¬ 
ally different from mere casual proximity, and 
to be all that is truly involved iii our notion 
of power or causation, are of much greater 
importance to that intellectual, and moral, 
and physical life, which ma^ almost be said to 
depend on them. Even if they gave us no¬ 
thing more than our Ibiowledge of the uniform 
connexions of past events, as objects of mere 
speculative science, at once constituting and 
explaining the phenomena that excited our 
astonishment, and awoke that early curiosity 
which they have continued to busy ever 
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since, they would furnish, by the view 
which they open of the powers of nature, and 
of all the gracious purposes to which those 
powers have been subservient, one of the sub- 
hinest delights of which our spiritual being is 
capable. 

This gretiilcstion they would ^eld to us, 
even if we were to regud them only m the 
past, as objects of a science purely specula- 
tive. But, when we consider the relations 
of events, in their aptitudes to precede and 
follow, as equally diffused over toe time that 
is to come, as presenting to us, everywhere, 
in the past or present sequences observed by 
us, the source of some future good or future 
evil; of niod which we can obtain, and of 
evil which we can avoid, merely by knowing 
the order in which tliese past sequences have 
occurred; the knowledge of these invariable 
relations of succession becomes to us inesti¬ 
mable, not as a medium only of intellectual 
luxury, but as the medium of all the arts of 
life, and even of the continuance of our very 
physi cal eri stenc fa .>^ ch is preserved only 
"MSroSfi^nl^lation of Our actions to 
the fitnesses or tendencies of external things. 

All practical science is the knowledge of 
these aptitudes of things in their various cir¬ 
cumstance of combination, as every art is 
the emploraent of them, in conformity with 
this kno$i»^SCf*^th a view to those future 
li^ they Apnd to produce in all 
fferent circums^ces in which objects 
le placed. To wow how to add any 
'merit to life, or Ubw to lessen any of 
its'*%il8, is notliing more, in any case, 
than^b know some fon^of that particular 
relatio^which we are conUering—the rela- 
jon whwi objects bear tc^Mus^her, os an- 
tecedentmd consequenuHme conclusion 
of my lasin^ure, d of it, in regard 

to the phm^^sciences and arts,—those in¬ 
tellectual J^Sies, which have given to the 
savage ir|EJbd consequently to all man¬ 
kind,—sin^n every state of society, re¬ 
fined or rud^ii the palace, as much as in 
the hut, or in the cave, man must be bom a 
savage,—another life, a life almost as differ¬ 
ent from that with which he roams in the 
woods, as if he had been suddenly transport¬ 
ed from the b^en waste of earth to t^se 
Elysian groveAf which poets speak, wd 
that god-like ^»any of bards, and heroes, 
and sages, witIVnich they have peopled the 
delightful Ece^m 

Of the imfHance of the feeling of this, 
relation to th? physical sciences, which is 
abundantly evident of itself, it would be vain 
to attempt to give any fuller illustnitiun. 
But it must be remembered, that the mmd 
is a subject of this relation, as much as the 
body; that th^ are ^titudes of producing 
certain feelings/as much as of producing rcr- 
tain matcr^ clumges; and that the power 
which disf^ns or feels the more aptitude, 
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in tlie one case, is not essentially distinct mentary good, there is «• one who hesitates 
from the power which discerns or feels the in ascribing this political bresight to the sa- 
mere aptitude, m the other case. The par- gacity of his power of rea soning, or of draw- 
ticular relations that are felt, are indeed dif- ing accurate conclusionl, os to future se* 
fcrent as the relative objects are different, quences of events, froij^is observations of 
but not that general susceptibility of the the past. In the calgjPjtion of the motives 
mini^ by which it is capable of feeling the which may operate general mind, how- 
relation of fitness or unfitness. To fore- ever, nothing more »hplied than a know- 
know, in mechanics, what combination of ledge of the relatiot^f certain feelisgs to 
wheels and pullies will be able to elevate a other feelings, as mciprocally antecedent 
certain weight, is to feel one sort of fitness, and consequent Bm if the states of mind, 
or relation of antecedence. To foreknow, the relation of whic» as successive to other 
in chemistry, what more powerful attraction states of mind, by us, be of a different 
will overcome an affinity that is weaker, and order; if, inBi, c||y I' a legislator, feeling ac- 
precipitate a substance, which wish to curately thi inf of certain feelings to 
obtain, from the liquid that holds tt in solii- certain attend^tf amotions in the mind of 
tion, is to feel another sort of fitness. The the people, M'eBajine a critic feeling, with 
particular feelings of relation, in these cases, equal precisionKic relation of certain per- 
imply acquirements that are very different ; ceptions of foM, or colour, or sound, to cer- 
but no one, on account of this mere differ- tain emotior^' ' admiration or disgust that 
ence of the objects of which the relation of are to arisjni the mind of him who has 
antecedence and consequence is felt, thinks those penjCtions, though all which is felt, 
of classing the chemical foresight as indica- botlu^l is a certain relation of cus 
tive of an intellectual jmsgL-SSaSIiy^ally dif- ccedcnce, we are instantly said 

ferent from that whicn^n fT different power of the mind, 

of mechanic foresight, feels the relation of ^ jr which we consider, is said to be 
the weights and pullies in a machine, and the or of Taste, 
foresees, by a knowledge of this relation, the Tpl distinction of the power of taste, in 
equilibrium or preponderance which is to re- appreciating the excellence of the fine arts, 
suit. The experience whicl^ives the fore- j ai ' the beauties of nature, from that gene • 
sight, is indeed different. power capacity of feeling the aptitudes of cer- 

which reasons from th|§' different e5{J>3ieni ^in feelings to be followed % certain other 

IS the same. The suyeptibilityof ^e\' oelings, of which it is only a modification, 

feeling of the rclatioi^f productive aptiw has arisen, there can be very little doubt, 

however, has, in certain mental cases, jR from the complexity of the term taste, in 

supposed to be different, merely becaiw'its our common phraseology, os involving two 
objects arc differe^; and discrimina|ftis of classes of feelings, that admit of being sepa- 
incre fitness or jujCtness, which tMaXy re- rated in our thought, by a very easy analysis, 
ferable to simple capaciwof rcla- —emotions, and judgments of the objects 

ti^ e suggestioi^^ ' ♦• foresees thaAture by that ore fit or unfit to excite those emotions, 
knowing the prcscin^jJidve beerU^med into Certain objects are not merely perceived by 
a class apart, as if not the dfr' minations us, as forms, or colours, or sounds; the per- 
only were different, but tli* wer itself ception of these forms, and colours, and 
which has formed them. li sounds, is followed by an emotion which is 

When we feel any of the 11 :chanical or of various nature, according to the nature of 
chemical relations of successiol, and predict, the object. W^at we call beauty, is, in our 
accordingly, events which arc to take place, mind, an emotiim, , 'm exteni^ things, it 
we are commonly smd to do this by the is the aptitude to prouii. ‘tiis emotion. To 
Iiower of reasoning. Even in many of the feel this emotion is one si^ ' of mind; to 
mental phenomena, when we venture, in like know the relation which othe previous fecl- 
m^ipcr, to predict the f^re, from our iugs bear to it, what forms, or sounds, or co- 
knovvlcdge of the relation M[I;elings to each lours, separately or together, have a fitness 
other, as uniformly succe^l, w'e are said of producing the emotion, is another state of 
to make the prediction by lA power of rea- mind, as distinct from it, as the political sa- 
soning. When a statesmiB for example, gacity of the statesman, in anticipating the 
meditates on the probable «ct8 of a parti- violence of popular feeling, on any particular 
cular law which is about to be enacted, and, occasion, is distinct from those passions and 
from his knowledge of the interests, and pas- prejudices of the vulgar, w'hich he foresees, 
sions, and prejudices, the wisdom and the os the certain effects of certain necessary 
very ignorance of man, calculates the relative measures, and w'hich he strives accordingly, 
amount of good and evil, which it may pos- by some of the expedients of his mighty art, 
siblv produce to rhAe fraij| half-stubborn, to disarm or to dissipate. If the judgments 
haill-yieldlng multitudes, whom he roust of- of taste had been as clearly distinguished 
ten benefit against their will, save from from the emotions •which it measpes m their 
the long evil, of which they see|j> the mo- relation to the objects that are likely or un.. 
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lively to produce tiSn, as the wisdom of the general influence in producing the emotions 
politician, from theliasbions which that wis- of civil happiness and contentment, or die 
dom contemplates,m their relation to the fury of popular indignation, is a science, 
circumstance whicB mav tend to inflame Both are nothing more than the expenence 
them, we should a& little have thought of. of the feelings which follow certain other 
ranking it as a pecuBjr power, as we think, feelinp, and the consequent feeling of the 
at present, of invenHkaew names of facul- relation of their future aptitudes. We majy 
ties corresponding IHs all tlie variety ofj deny the name of a science to both, but, if 
event^corimreal or nSital, in which we are we allow it to the one, I cannot see anyrea- 
capable of inferring th^uture from the past, son which should leu^ us to deny it to the 
by our knowledge of ^ reciprocal tenden- other. ♦ 

cies of objects ; of rarafeg, for example, as Of the emotions,—rof the aptitudes of pro- 

a peculiar intellectual ny||r, distinct from ducing which taste is the science,—it is not 
the general power of r^^B the skill with at present my intention to speak. As emo> 
which the legislator adapf^^rcgulations to tions, they come under our consideration of- 
the varying circum8tance^|Hbciety, or, as terwards ; and even the few remarks which 
in the physics of matter, tl^Kiink of ascrib- I may hare to offer on taste itseli^ as the 
ing to different intellectual^Bwers, the rea- knowledge of the fitness of certain objects to 
soilings of the chemist* and okhe mechani- excite the emotion of beauty, and other km- 
cian. Chemistry, mcchttnics,^litics, taste, | dred emotions, I shall defer, till lhave tieat- 
tbat is to say, the critical pon^f taste, of ^ ed of the emotions wliich are its subjects, 
course imjily previous observatiovf the sue. My only object at present is to point out to 
rchsioiis of those different pheulB|[ma, ma- you the proper systematic place, in our ar¬ 
terial and mental, which are the Slai ect of rangement, of those mere feelings of the ap- 
these respective sciences; an ex[ for exciting certain 

the past that is different in each ^ emotions,—^which constitute the judgments 

case; but, when the successions ol%mfifof- distinguished by the name of taste. It is 
ferent phenomena have been observ peculiarly important for me to point this out 

the same faculty, which, in all these scichces to you at present; since, but for the analy- 
alike, predioting the future from the past, sis which I have made of the emotion itself, 
feels the relation of antecedence of each phq^ as one statg^t^nudnd, and the knowledge ot 
nomcnoii to its successive phenomena, di%Wbat is to excitt it, as a very different 
tiiiguishing the particular antecedents thaOoir^f mind, you m^ht conceive, that my 
are more or less likely to be followed by par-^ ' ation of our i illectual phenomena, 
ticular consequents. To call taste a science, ble to the two ntal susceptibilities 

like chemistry, or mechanics, or even noli- ^ which I have ;ed them, was de- 
tics, may seem at first a bold, and perhaps fecti ^ from the omissiim of one very iin- 
even an unwarrantable vise of the term ; but I jortani ulty. You nJ^ I trust, sec my 
have no hesitation in calling it a science, be- 'cason dividing what iAunnuinly deno- 
caiise it is truly a science, as much as any uinated ite, into its tw^^BHr elements, 
other knowledge of the sucf-essions of phe- me of w is as inuc^dfPmotion, as any 

noineiia to which we give that name,—the! f our othl paotioifSithe other, which is 

science of certain effects which may be anti- inly the fc _ of the particular forms, 
cipated as the consequents of certain ante- colours, soj or conceptions, that are most 
redents. It is a science, indeed, which is ikely to 1 lowed by this emotion, is as 
not capable of the universality of some other much a fecliifl of the relation of fitness, as 
sciences, because it is emotions, iny of the otHer suggestions of fitness, on 

that must, in soinffiiJjiWfflire at least, have vhich every science, that has regard to 
been felt by biB^frra judges of the fitness .he mere successions of phenomena, as rc- 
of certain objects to produce these emo- uprocally antecedent and consequent, is 
tions i and all have not this sensibility. But uiuled. 

the sensibility relates to the existence of the 1 am aware j||p t many authors have dfti- 
eniotions only, which, as 1 have already stat- cuived, in not ^wding taste os a simple fa- 
cd, are mental phenomena of a different culty of the m^B but the taste, of which 
class from the subsequent judgments, which they speak, is^Kefly the very emotion of 
estimate the fitness of objects to excite the ileasure, to tlHp production of which they 
emotions. The feeling of tliese emotions is jonceive varioira circumstances to be essen- 
unquestionably not a science, more than the .ial. The two great elements, as it appears 
feelings of security and patriotism, or discon- o me, which it is of most importance to dis¬ 
tent and selfish ambition, which the states- ingulsh, are the emotion itself, in whatever 
man must have in view, are sciences. But way it may arise, and however complex it 
the knowledge of those objects which will nay be, and the feeling of the relation of 
excite the most general emotions of beauty ertain fonns, sAmds, 001010 * 8 , conceptions, 
and admiration, is a science, as the politico ir various combinations of these, to this eino- 
knowle^e of means that will have most ion as theii%,ffect,—the feeling of the rela- 
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tion of the one, us successive in time to the lewly synonymous; I have nerordinf^y 
otbW, and of the correspondini? aptitude of jfteu used it as synoii jUitrealit^oftne 
that other for produdug it \VTiatever ad- lifferent relations that pve come tinder our 
ditional analysis may be formed by philoso- ‘eview. 

phecs of the emotion itself, this analysis, at But those who asi judgment to ma^ 
least, seems to me obvious and indisputable, ascribe to him also ler faculty, which 
I proceed upon it, therefore, with confidence, they distinguish gie name of reason ; 
and flatter myself, that you will have no dif- though reasoning it ip is foimd, when “•*- 
ficulty in forming in your own mind the same lyzed, to be notin' ifmore than a ^|piea of 
analysis,—refernng the one element to our judgments. The lolc is thus represented 
8U8ceptibilil|r of the relative suggestions of fitr as something diffe it from all the parts 
ness, that are necessarily as various, as the which compose it. ^ K bother we reason syU 
phenomena which precede and follow are va- logistically wi schoolmen, or according 
rious,—the other jirimary element to our sus- to those simpl] tiiccsses of thought, which 
ceptibility of emotion. nature teaclj^^.i reasoning is divisable in- 

In concluding my view of the phenomena to a numbe^Rramsecutive judgments, or 
of Simple Suggestion, or, as it is more com- feelings of rdiagin; and if wc take away 
nionly termed, Association, I considered these consecihes e judgments, we leave no- 
those various modifications of it, which phi- thing behind/f.hich can be called a ratioci- 
lusophers, from a defective analysis of the nation. In/fi simple proposition, wc take 
phenomena, had converted into separate in- one step, m feel one relation; in an entby- 
tellectual powers. In concluding my view meme, vwticake two steps, or feel two rcla- 
of the phenomena of Relative Suggestion, it tions; in(e8,i5yllogism, we take tlu’ee steps, or 
may he necessary, in Ihcmanner, to take feel wec<relations; hut we never think, 
such a view, though ^n:7tlk!d^nijcariav] whe»f p speak of the motion of our limbs, 
wc have to move, is, in this case, a more naJ? ’power of taking three steps differs 

row one. t aly from the power of taking one ; 

The tendency of the mind, w’hich I have and] diat we must, therefore, invent new 
distinguished by the name of relative sugges- names of bodily faenlties for every slight va- 
tion, is that by which, on perceiving or con riety, or even every simple repetition of 
reiving objects together, we attjjwtantly im. movement. If this amplification of faculties 
pressed with certain frielings o' ‘ itiu^ vould be absurd in treating of the mere mo- 

relation. These sugmtsted feelings " '^eltion of our limbs, it is surely not more philo- 

ings of a peculiar kijp4, and require, ha.i sophic in the case of the intellectual exercise, 
fore, to he classed a parately from thifl I fn Whatever is affirmed, in any stage of our rea- 
ceptions or conceptmns which sugges t/tsJm, soning, is a relation of some sort,—of which, 
but do not involv^.them. /' as felt by us, the proposition that affirms the 

/le Jy relation is only a verbd statement,—is a series 

'Our reljtf ivQ/ sigestions, then, a//ou have of such judgments, or feelings of relation, 
seen, are ings of relation/wich arise and nothing distinct from them, though tlie 

from the pcrcqfi%Ci||Or conceptkhe of two or mutual relations of the series, w'hieh together 
more objects, or twirbr mo^mifections of form the reasoning, have led us falsify to, 
our mind,—feelings which Mvvet' consider- suppose, as I have said, that the whole is 
able variety, and which I elal under two something more than all the parts which 
heads, as the relations of coex^ance, and the constitute the whole, 
relations of succession. It iSuiasy for us, in The circumstance, w’hich led to the dis- 
cvery case, to separate this tceling of rela- tipetion of judgment, was por¬ 

tion from the perceptions or conceptions haps, however, noif'tw^ere length and niii- 
themselves. We perceive or conceive oh- tud connexion of the smhi. oio much as that 
jects; w'e feel them to be variously related; mistake with respect to thw power falsely 
and the feeling of the relation itself is not ascribed to the mind, of finding out, by some 
in(e<3 mysterious than the ptilreeption or sim- voluntary process, those intervening propo- 
ple suggestion which ma^ we given rise to sitions, which serve as the medium of proof. 
It. The law of mind, Wpoi'hich, on con- The error on which this opinion is founded, 
sidering four and eight, I ^foia certain rela- I have already sufficiently cxjioscd; andthero- 
tion of proportion,—the sfttse precise rela- fore need not repeat, at any length, the cou- 
tion which I feel, on consmering together futation of it. 

five and ten, fifty and a hundred,—is as clear We cannot invent, as I showed you, a sin- 
and intelligible a law of our mental constitu- gle medium of proof; but the proofs arise to 
tion, as that by which 1 am able to form the «s, independently of our will, in the same 
separate notion cither of four or eight, five manner as the primary subject of the propo¬ 
or ten, fifty or a 1 atvired. sition, which w'e analyze in our reasoning, it- 

With this susceptibility (^relative sugges- self arose. The desire of tracing all the rela¬ 

tion, the faculty of judgment, as that term is tions of an object, when we meditate, may co- 
tommonly employ^ may be u iisidered as exist with the successive feelings of relations 
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Its they wiM j is this state of my add even that such a faculty ia impossi. 

muul, in which mflntnm or desire conhnues ble, since every vx 0 c 6 m of it woidd imply a 
to coexist with th« successive feelioga^ to eontradtction. ^ 

which we commonf give the name of reason- In ahstteete, flie mind is supposed to 
inj;. But it surelm not difficult to analyze ung^e out a particalia' part of some one of its 
this complex stateAnd to discover hi it| as complex nooons for particular considemtion. 
its only elements, ^kdesire itse^, with die But what is the state of the mind immediate- 
conceptions which ilVolves, or which it si^. ly preceding this intentional scpanudon—its 
gest^and the separ^ relations of tfaese^con- state at the moment in which the supposed 
ceptlinis, which.rise precisely as they arose, ffictdty is ocmceived tobe oiUed into exercise? 
and are felt precisely aa they Were felt before^ Does it not involve necesairily the very ab- 
on other occasions, no such desire ex- straction which it ia supposed to produce ? 
isted, and yvhcn the rAive objects dianced and must we not, therafore, in admitting 
to present themselvesto our per- such a power of voluntary separation, admit 
ception, or. in our loosel^Hd most irregular an infinite series of preceding abstractions, to 
trains of thought. TM^Ipancnce of the aceoimt for a single act of abstraction ? If 
desire, indeed, keeps h^K( it to which it we know what we single ou^ we havealrea- 
relates more permanently^lfore us, and al- dy performed all the separation which is ne- 
lows, therefore, a greater Adety of relative cessa^; if we do not know what we ore 
suggestions belonging to itemise; but it singling out, and do not even know that we 
does not aflcct the principle ilklf. which de- are singling out any thing, the separate part of 
velops these relations. ] hAdses, as be- the complex whole may, indeed, rise to our 
fore, unwilled. We cannot \«rhe feeling conception; but it cannot arise the oper- 
uf a relation, for this would be t^Ave ahrea^ ation of any voluntary faculty. That such 
dy felt the relation which we wlK^ a s to l-r oncenriona dMKSoSted arise, a? states of the 
will a particular conception in^“^j^jSTiinind, there can be no question. In every 
thought, would be to have already sentence which we read, in every affirmation 

cular conception. Yet, while this hi^'cr of which we moke, in almost every portion of 
willing conceptions and relations was'falsely our silent train of thought, some decomposi- 
ascribed to the mind, it was a very natural tion of more complex perceptions or notions 
consequence of this mistake, that the reasj^n- has take n p lace. The exact recurrence of 
ing, which involved the supposed inventi^^l,^ any co*»«?Im whol^at any two moments, is 
should be regarded as essentially diffei “ipswhatne' '.es place. After we 

from the judgments, or simple feelings of at a scene befi us, so long as to have 

lation, that involved no such exercise of vo! !e every part of i familiar, if we close our 
iiiiiaiy power. i to think of it, ii the very moment of 

Keasoning then, in its justcr sense, as felt ing our eyelids jther, some change of 
by us internally, is nothing more than a series ' nd has taken The complex 

of relative suggestions, of which the sepai-ate wholeWhich we saw th ijSUftant beiore, 

subjects are felt by us to be mutually rela- when ^^ceived by us i itant succes- 

ted; as expressed in language, it is merely a sion, is longer, hiji 0 ^^rcumstmce, the 
scries of proptositioiis, each of which is only same ‘X whulei' Some part; or rather 

a verbal statement of some relation internal- many pa| [e lost altogether. A still great¬ 
ly felt by us. There ia nothing, therefore, er num' parts are variously diversified; 
involved in the ratiocination independently of and tho’ e should still call the scene the 
the accompanying desire, but a series of feel- same, it ^id appear to us a very difierent 
iiigs of relation, to thesupeptibility of which scene, if our conception could be embodied 
feelings, 8ccordir^^4?fe laculty called rea- and presented to our eye, together with the 
son, and the fppLy called judgment, may e- real landscape ofwhidi it seems to us the cu- 
qually be re^W^. If we take away at each py. If this change takes place in a single in¬ 
step the mere feeling of relation, the judg- stant, at longer intert’ols it cannot fiiil to be 
ment is nothing; and if we take away the se- much more casiderable, though the vAy in- 
parute feelings termed judgments, nothing re- tervol, whiclawes occasion to the greater di- 
mains to be denominated reasoning. versity, prev^Athe diversity itself from be- 

Another faculty, with which the mind has ing equ^ly fjWby us. 
been enriched, by those systematic writers Abstractiffi then, as far as abstraction 
who have examined its phenomena, and rank- consists in ine rise of conceptions in the 
ed them under different powers, is tlic fncul- mind, which are parts of former mental affec- 
ty of abstraction,—a faculty by which wc tions, more complex than these, dues unques- 
are supposed to be capable of separating in tionably occur; and, since it occurs, it must 
oim thought certain parts of our complex no- occiv according to laws which are truly laws 
tions, and of considering them thus alistracted of the mind, and must indicate some mental 
from the rest power, or poiOers, in consequence of which 

This supposed faculty, however, is not the conceptions termed abstract arise. Is it 
merely unre^, as ascribed to the mind, but I nccessari^however, to liave recourse to any 
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peculiar Caculty, or are they not rather mo- and every branch of ev^ tree, that were 
difications of those susceptibilities of the seen by us waving ovexthe little curren^ 
mind, which have been already considered by and evenr minute anglelof the rock, as if 
us ? measured with geometrirU precision. Sug- 

In treating of those states of the mind gestions of images so exxt os this, perhaps 
whi(di constitute our general notions, 1 have never occur; and if ev^ conception, there- 
already, in a great measure, anticipated the fore, which meets s f^^fircumstancc of the 
remarks which it might otherwise be neces- complex perception V has given rise to 
sary to offer, in explanation of abstraction, it, be the result of a fsMty, which is^to be 
The relative suggestions of resemblance are, termed the faculty of ^straction, the whole 
in truth, or at least involve as parts of the imagery of oiu thought^ which h^ been as- 
suggestion, those very feelings, for the pro- cribed to an associating or suggesting prin- 
duction of which this peculiar faculty is as- ciple, should have h^n considered rather os 
signed. We perceive two objects,—.a rock, the result of in j^g never.cea8iiig 

for example, and a tree: We press against operation. B u/>cessj,g allow, that in ordi- 
them; they both produce in us that sensa- nary associatiA,. principle of simple sug- 
tion, which constitutes our feeling of resis- gestion can acc for the rise of concef*- 
tonce. We give the name of h^ness to tions, that omil . jme circumstances of the 
this common property of the external ob- past, it would/Jirely be absurd to attempt 
jccts; and oiu mere feeling of resemblance, any limitatioiy^f the number of circumstan- 
when referred to the resembling objects, is ces which m/’'^be omitted, by the operation 
thus converted into an abstraction. If we of this pri^^ple alone, and to refer every 
are capable of fimling the resemblance, the i that is omitted, beyond this 

abstraction is surely already formed, and definite^j^ber, to another faculty, abso- 
needs, therefore, no oth&ipwtwr to produce lutclyj^®'?ct The truth is, that it is only 
To that principle of relative suggestion, by* ®P^arts of any complex perception, 

which we feel the resemblance of objects in thaJUP^J^mple suggestions, in any cose, are 
certain respects, to the exclusion, conse- Y >ts; that the same power which thus, 
qnently, of all the otlier circmnstances in without -any effort of our volition, and even 
which they have no resemblance, by far the without our consciousness that such a siig- 
greater number of our abstractiqns, and those g^ejtion is on the point of taking place, brings 
which most commonly m andef*'Qkt name,jJ''5ore us only three out of four circumstances 
may in this manner traced; siuc^ “'fbulit coexisted in some former perception, 
consequence of this pMciple of our i '•^'‘oPiight as readily be supposed to bring be- 

we are almost incessa’^ly feeling some ' ^^Fore us two of the four, or only one j and 

tion of similarity in (jfejects, and omitting 'that the abstraction, in such a case, would 
consequence, in thb feeling of resembj ~ . be thus as independent of our will, as the 

the parts or circq/^tiuices of the c/.iplex simple suggestion; since it would be, in 
whole, in which ^ similarity is felt ./ What truth, only the simple suggestion, under 
is thus termi# S^^^Wtion, is tl>e vqA'’ notion another name, being termed an abstraction, 
of partial siimli^g^ *- It would/*^' merely because, iu certain cases, we might 

possible to regard obJiiEBts as s^f .(■ be able to remember the complex whole, 

tain respects, without having tlP®cthceptions with the circumstances omitted in the for- 
termed abstract, as to see witll elision, or mer piurtial suggestion, and thus to discoA’^er, 
to hope without desire., Thf“"^acity of by comparison of the two coexisting concejt- 
the feeling of resemblance, the(”is the great tions, that the one is to the other, as a whole 
source of the ccmccptions termed abstract., to some part of whole. If this compa- 
Many of them, however, may be referred, ^ison could be malffi in every case, 

not to that susceptibility of the mind, by there is not a single conc'^>**“n in our whole 
which our rclalive suggestions arise, but to train of memory or fancy, wh#** would not 
that other susceptibility of suggestions of equally desene to be denominated an ab- 
ano<l*?3r kind, which we prevpusly consider- straction. 

ed. In those common in^P';es of simple Many of the states of mind, which we term 
suggestion, which philosopl(^,ff have ascri^d abstractions, might thus arise by mere sini- 
to a principle of association,'hic>y never have pie suggestion, diough we had not, in addi- 
thought it necessary to prov^ <^or have they ton to this capacity, that susceptibility of re- 
even contended, that the feelii^s whicn arise lalive suggestion, by which we discover re¬ 
in consequence of this mere association, must semblance, and to which, certainly, we are 
be exact transcripts of the former feelings in indebted for the far greater number of feel- 
every respect, however complex those for- lugs, which are termed abstract ideas. The 
mer feelings may h^ve been; that, when we partial simple suggestion of tlie qualities of 
have semi a group , of. objects together, no objects, in our trainB of thought, is less won- 
part of this group can be rel ailed, without derfiil, when we consider how our complex 
the rest; no xoci^ or streamlet, of a particu- notions of objects are formed. In con- 
lar i^ley, for example, without fwery tree,; ceiving the hardness separately from the 

^idi 
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k.' i, 

whiteness of an olject, we have no feeling into a univerae what was only chaos be- 
tbaC'is absolutely iiew; we only repeat the fore. 

process by whichfour conceptions of these We have a capacity of conceiviiw objects, 
qi^ities were or%ina]ly formed. Were- a capacity of feeui^ the relations of obgects; 
ceived them separately, through the medium and to those capacities all that is intellectual 
of different sensesK and each, when it reciin in our nature is redueibie. In treating of tlte 
separately, is but Cfc. transcript of the prU phenomena of these two powers, 1 luve not 
mary sensation. i merely examined d>em, as 1 wouM have done 

Fjjlt even though objects, as originally per- if no previous arrangements of the same phe- 
ceived, had been precisely, in every respect, nomena had been made by philosophers, but 
what they nw appear to us,—concretes of I have examined, afterwards, those arrange- 
ttian^ qualities,—the rapacity of relative sug- ments also; not omitdnE, as fax as I know, 
gestion, by which we ^i||^ he resemblances any one of the faculties oi which those writ- 
of objects, would be oWMf, as 1 have said, era speak. If it hw mpeared, therefore, in 
sufficient to account foMny^traetions, of Ais review, that the distinctions which they 
which philosophers hav^witten so much, have made have been foimded on enrors. 
It is superfluous, there^K to ascribe to which we have been able to trace; and that 
another peculiar facultymust take the fitcidties of which thcw speak are all, not 
place, if we admit only the wmmon roentdl merely reducible, but easiuy reducible, to the 
susceptibilities, which all adSt If we are two classea of the uit^ectual phenomena 
capable of perceiving a resemBmee of some which 1 have ventured to form; this coind- 
Bort, when we look at a swan wd on snow, dence, or &dlity of conemionding^reduction, 
why should we be astonisbed M|^,^we have must be allowed to furnish a very powerful 
invented the word whiteness, argument in support of my aziaDgement, 

common circumstance of reseml since the aUtbots viffio have tormed systems 

why should we have recourse fc essenti^y difldrent, cannot be supposed to 

of whiteness itself to any raf have accommodated the phenomena of which 

mind, but that which evolves to us tof simi- they treated to a system which was not their 
larity which we are acknowledged to be ca> own; though a theorist himsdf may, in some 
pable of feeling ? cases, perhaps with reason, be suspected of 

Whatever our view of the origin of th^se an intentiig:^ accommodation of this sort, 
partial conceptions may be, however, t;‘.<J,for tiie hmmur of ^ system, and, in many 
truth of the general negative argument, cases, withoul|py intention of distort- 

least, must be admitted, that we have l^paa a Oj^e fact, or ittii^ a single ciicum- 
power of singling out, for particular consider-Vicnffce un&vourobie lus own opinions, 
ation, any one part of a complex gtoup; since by tiie influence those opinions, as a 
in the very intention of separating it ^m the m^ijbabitual form of thought, perceive 
rest, we must already have singlra it out in cvety^iiig, in a s _ it, which coin- 
our will, and consequently in our thought ; cides ^th them, an^ perceives 

and that wo do not need any new operation, those o^cts with do not har- 

therefore, to conceive, what we must have monize. i A 

conceived before the supposed operation it- That libS iple capacities of the mind 
self could take place. shoifld btt j^cient to explain all the variety 

of intellew y phenomena, which distingmsh 
I have now, then, brought to a conclusion man fronrly, in every tribe of savage and 
my analysis of the intellectual phenomena; civilized li^ may indeed sMm rronderfiiL 
and have shown, I flattej^iyself, or at least But of such wonders, aR science is nothing 
have endeavoure^^’'that all these more than the development, reducing, and 
phenomena, wUffi are commonly ascribed to bringing as it were, under a tingle glance, the 
many distinctiKculties, are truly referable only innumerable objects that seemed to mock, 
to two—the capacity of simple suggestion, by their infinity, the very attempt of mmute 
which gives to us conceptions of external ob- arrangement. splendid profution 
,iectB formerly perceived, and of all the variety parent diversink in that eartii whidi we in- 
of our past internal feelings, as mere concep- habit, ore redSI by us chemicallr to a few 
tions, or fainter images of the past; and the eleipents thatSi thtir separate classes, 
rapacity of relative su^estion, by which the all similar tcAach other. The motions, 
obgects of our perception or conception, that which it would be vain for us to think of 
are themselves separate, no longer appear to numbering, of every mass, imd of everv par- 
08 sepamte, but are hutsntly invested* by uS tide of every msss, have been reduced to a 
with various relations that seem to bind few laws of motion still more simple; and if 
them to eadi other, as '4 our mind could we regard the universe itself in tne noblest 
give its own unity to the iimmnerable l^t in which it esn b* viewed,—that which 
objects which it comprehends, and, like that connecti it win! its omnipotent Creator,— 
mighty Spirit which once hovered over its wlmle infinity of wonders are to be con- 
the confusion of unformed nature, convert sidcrea as meet but of one simple voli- 
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tion. At the will of GkxJ, the world arose, short glance over the ot er orders of the 
and when it arose, what innumerable rela- phenomena of the mind, )efore considered 
tions were present, ae it were, and involved by us. 

in that creative vnll; the feeling of a sin- In the view which we tfaave taken of the 
gle instant, comprehending at once what was external or sensitive affections of the mind, 
afterwvds to occupy and to fill the whole we have traced those law , so simple and so 
immensity of space, and the whole eternity efficacious, which give to the humblest indi- 
of time. vidual, by the medium of his corporeal or¬ 

gans, the possession of that almost celvlial 
scene,'in which he is placed, till he arrive at 
that nobler abode which awaits him,—con- 
LECTUEE LII. necting him not merc^ wth the earth which 

he tre^s, but also with those other 

aETROSPECT OF THE oaDEBS OP THE PHENO- minds which are^ ®’f«e 3 ring with him in the 


MENA OF MIND, ALBEAnrcoMSiOEaEO.—OF Same Career, “I enjoy at once, by the 

EMOTIONS,—CLASSIFICATION OF THEM, AS same mcdium oh°°ysenses, the same Wu- 
IMMEDIATE, RETBOSPSCTivE, OB PBOSPEC- ties and glories f °x are shed around them, 
TivE,—^AND EACH OF THESE SUBDIVIDED, With A profusior ®io divine, as almost to in- 
AS rr INVOLVES, ob does not involve dicate, of them^lilives, that a path so magni- 
soME . MORAL AFFECTION.—^i. IMMEDIATE ficent IS the p'^ to heaven. A few ravs of 
EMOTIONS, INVOLVING NO MORAL AF- light thus re'^ to US, not forms and colours 
FBcnoN. —1. CHEERFULNESS—^MELANCHO- Only, whicb _ *e obviously visible, but latent 


Gentlemen, after the attention which^ . * mind, its most spiritual feelings, 

we have paid to the class of external affections and be awakened mutually to 

of the mind, and to that great order its in- gcieiu,p?.'Xd benevolent exertion, as if truths, 
ternal affections, which 1 have denominated and g^ierous wishes, and happiness itself, 
intellectual, the only remmning phenomena could be diffused in the very voice that 
which, according to our originm division, scarcely floats upon the ear. 
remain to be considered by us, ari. 5 ur emo- ,^_uch arc oiu- mere sensitive feelings, re- 
tions. F . so influence of external things. 

This order of our iuOTmal feelings is ‘ our corresponding organs, which arc thein- 
tinguished from the ^.emal class, by i j elves external. The view of the intellec- 

circumstances which l have already states of the mind, to which we next 

out, as the basis of Jhe ai^gemeut,~J^.m proceeded, laid open to us phenomena still 
they are not the ii^jiediate conseque;|y e of more astonishing—those capacities, by which 
the presence of —,(rnal objects, but^ when we are enabled to discover in nature more 
excited by uthout, are excir;d only than the causes of those brief separate sen- 

indirectly, thrS-^^e medium ofJiose di- sations which follow the affections of ouv 
rect feeUngs, whict^ C^ comm^^; termed nerves,—^to perceive in it proportion and de- 
sensations or perceptions. ' ^.,|iffer from sign, and all those relations of parts to parts, 
the other order of the same class,— by which it becomes to us a demonstration 

from the intellectual states of KaT'J. which of the wisdom that formed it,—capacities, 
constitute our simple or relative ■suggestions by which, in a single moment, we pass again 
of memory or judgment,—^by %at peculiar over all the busiest advimtures of oH the 
vividness of feeling which every one Under- years of oiu- life, V. 'ith a still more imli- 
stands, but which it is impossible to ex- mited range of thoug re present, as it 
press by any verbal definition j as truly im- were, in that remote infinity ' space, where 
possible, as to define sweetness, or bitterness, no earthly form has ever been, or, in the still 
a Bi^d, or a smell, in any other way, than more mysterious infinity of time,—^in ages, 
by Statement of the circuinQuices in which when the universe was not, nor any being, 
they arise. There is no to fear, how- but that Eternal One, whose immutable 
ever, from this impossibilitW^ verbal defini- existence is all which we conceive of eter- 
tion, that any one, who hasv ^^ted what is nity. 
sweet or bitter, or enjoyed t^ pleasures of 

mekvly and fragrance, will be at all in danger Such are the wonders, of which we ac. 
of (»>iifounding these terms; and, as little quire ^e knowledge, in those phenomena of 
reason n there to fear, that our emotions will the mind which have been already reviewed 
be confounded with our intellectual states of by us. The order of feelings, which we are 
mind, bystiune who have simply remembered next to consider, are not less important, nor 
and eompared, and hdVe alsc^ved or hated, imj^Drtant only in themselves, but also in 
desired or feared. their relation to those other phenomena 

Before we proceed to consider the ewder whifch have been the subjects of our inquiry; 
of emotions, it may be intcrestine' to cast a since they comprehend all the higher delights 
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which attend th4 exercise of our sensitive that our conflict may be the stronger, and 
and intellectual ftinctions. The mere plea- our victory, therefor^ the more sure. 

Bures of sense, indeed, m direct and simple In the list of our emotions of this formi- 
pleasures, wc do not owe to them ; but we dable class, is to be found every passion 
owe to tliem every thing which confers on whicJi can render life guilty and miserable,— 
those pleasures a more ennobling value, by a single hour of which, ir that hour be an 
the enjoyments of social aficction which are hour of uncontrolled dominion, may destroy 
mingj^>d with them, or the gratitude which, happiness for ever, and leave little more of 
in the enjoyment of them, looks to their di- virtue than is necessary for giving all its hor- 
vine author. We might perhaps, in like ror to remorse. There are feelings, as blast- 
manner, have been so ^constituted with re- ing to every desire of good, that may still 
spect to our intellcctut|g^.ei of mind, as to linger in the heart of the frail victim who is 
have had all the varieflBil» these, our re- not yet wholly corrupted, as those poisonous 
membrances, judginenS^^ creations of gales of the desert, which not merely lift in 
fancy, without one e: kmH; But without whirlwinds the sands diat have often been 
the emotions which accoiSby them, of how tossed before, bat wither even the few fresh 
little value would the mer^itellectual func- leaves which, on some spot of scanty verdure, 
tions have been! It'is o w vivid feelings have still been flou!rishing amid the general 
of this class we must look f<^tl tender sterility. 

regards which make our i%brance8 sa- T^en we consider the pure and generous, 
cred: fur that love of truth a^ glory, and as well as the selfish and malignant desires of 
mankind, without which, to and re- man, in the effects to which they have led,— 

Ward us, in our discovery f id Mefesion of that is to say, wdien we consider the varieties 
knowledge, the continued exercigtedfeu*™^-!? of some of our mental affections of this class, 
incnt would be a fatigue rather th \ se^ Ofis- —^we may be said to''consider every thing 
faction; and for all that delightfuPj^ider which man has done and suffered, b^use we 
which we feel, when we contemplate me ad- consider ev&ty thnig from which his actions 
mirabic creations of fancy, or the still more and his very sufferings have flowed. All ci- 
adinirablc beauties of their unfading model; vil history is nothing more than the record of 
that model which is ever before us, and t^ | the passioni of a few leaders of mankind, 
imitation of which, as it has been truly saii>^t?‘ li“ppy, therefore,fct has been said, “ the 
is the only imitation that is itself originalitjlt I ^ %le whose histo^ the most wearisome 
By our other mental functions, wc are mere\f^|;ad." Whatevei^ Caesars, and Alex- 
spectators of the machinery of the universe, ^rs, and the other < ‘ icrs of the peace 

living and inanimate ; by our emotions, we |!ons, hai^e perpeti may luive been 

axe admirers of nature, lovers of man, ador- : with relation , le particular cir- 

ers of God. The earth, without them, of the time; thijL very plan, 

would be only a field of colours, inhabited by even wnm accommodate^ iporary cir- 

beings who may contribute, indeed, more cumstane''^ was the ' ___ some human 
permanently, to our means of physical cbm- emotion w^h is not^.. month, or year, or 
fort, than any one of the inanimate forms age, but c' p^ry time. In perusing the 
which wc behold, but who, beyond the mo- narratives ^ what they did, w'e feel that 
ment in which they are capable of affecting we are not so much the history of 

us with ])aiu or pleasure, would be only like the individcS^ as rfie history of Our common 
the other forms and colours, which would nature; of those passions by which we are 
meet us wherever we our weary and agitated, and which, while the race of man- 

listless eye; and C' 9 »'dimself, the source of kind continue to subsist, will always,but for 
all good, and ^j^hjcct of all worship, would the securer restraints which political wisdom 
be,only the BRng by whom the world was and the general state of sodetymay haveim- 
made. posed, be sufl^iently ready to repeoh^he 

In the picture which I have now given of same project ofllersoiuil advancement, at the 
our emotioius, however, I have presented same expense (^mividual virtue and public 
them to you in their fairest aspects; there happiness. Tiflitudy of the mental pkeno- 
are aspects, which they assume, as terrible mena, in theiiwcneral aspect, as it is the 
as these are attractive; but even, terrible as study of the soffees of human action, is thus, 
they are, they are not the less interesting in one sense, a sort of compendious histoi^ of 
objects of our contemplation. They we the the civil affairs of the world, a histoiy not 
enemies with which our moral combat, in merely of the past and the present, but of 
the warfare of life, is to be carried on; tmd, the fiitflire also. It resembles, in this respect, 
if there be enemies that are to assail us, it is what we are told of thejhero of a metapnysi- 
good for us to know all the arms wd all the cal romance,—t)pt in physiognomy his penC- 
arts 'jvith which we are to be assailed; as it tration was such, that ** from the picture of 
is good for us to know idl the misery which any person he could UTite his life, and from 
would await our defeat, as ranch as all the the feature^ Of the parents, draw the fea- 
happiness which would crown our siuscess, tures of avS child that was to be bom." 
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Such, tB some meesure, though certainly &r will regard them in theiruordinaiy state of 
less exact, is that hiture history of the world, complication with particular conceptions or 
whi^ a speculator on the state and prospects other emotions, though 1 shall be careful, at 
of civil society draws from a knowledge of the the same time, to state to you, in every case, 
nature of man. He may err, indeed, in bis as nunutely as may be in mv power, the 
picture of unexisting things ; but every poli> elements of which the complex whole is 
tical regulation, must, in part at least, pro- composed. 

need oQ views of events that do not yet ex- In treatiiig of them in this view, thgipaost 
ist, as thus prophetici^ly imaged in the very obvious principle of general arrangement 
nature of the mind, or it scarcely can de- seems to me to be one of which 1 have al- 
aerve the name of an act of legislative wis- ready more than once avuled myself,—their 
dom; and be is truly the wisest politician, rehtion to time ^«>M^mediate, or involving 
who is, in this sense, the most accurate his- no notion of tim^ ^»tever; as retrospective, 
torian of the future. in relation to t^‘^' nt; or as protective. 

In now entering on the consideration of in relation to tlf^^iuture. Admiration, re- 
that order of our frelings, which I have com- morse, hope, a H serve as particular in- 
prebended under the name of Emotions, it stances, to illu^i^te my meaning in this dis¬ 
may seem doubtful whether it would be more tinction whic^: would make. We admire 
expedient to treat of them simply as demen- what is befomus, we feel remorse for some 
taiy feelings, or in those complex forms in past crime, hope some future good, 
which they usually exist, and nave received . . 

cerfmn definite ckariKteristic names that are In con'^oiity with this arrangement of 
familiar to you. This latter mode appears our fris, as immediate, retrospective, 
to me, on whole, mcne advisable^ as the first set which we have to 

fording many advantages, direct and indirect, ’'ore those which arise without in- 

and allowing equally the necessary analysis vol^^a'riecessarily any notion of time, 
in each particular case. If I wefe to treat T^e immediate emotions, as I have 
of them only as elementary feelings, they termed them, may be subdivided, according 
might be classed under a very few heads; to the most interesting of their relations,— 
the whole, as 1 conceive, or certamiy, at os they do not involve any feeling that can 
least, the greater ' jer of them, ' termed moral, or as they do involve some 
the following: Joy, f, desire, 8st«)r ooral affection. 

ment, respect, cont ., and the two c' Of the farmer kind, which do not involve 
site species of vi' ' liaeh'ngs, v^ich j necessarily any moral affection, arc chcerful- 

guish to us the that are denomiwed ness, melancholy, our wonder at what is new 

vicious or virtuoi But, thov^ vivid and unexpected, our mental weariness ot 
feelings, to wh % give these nan/ffl, may, what is long continued without interest, our 
from the _ anuogy, admit^f being feeling of beauty, and that opposite emotion, 
comprehend is brief arrmmment, it which has no corresponding and equal luime, 

must be rem . that, bri^.s the vo- since ugliness can scarcely be regarded as 

cabulary is, it comprehends f ^^ ifes, which, coextensive with it,—our feelings of sublimi- 
^hough anidogous, are stiU idP^iecisely the ty and ludicrousness, 
same; that we single wordj(^<kr example. To the latter subdivision may be referred 
expresses many varieties of aBiightful feel- the vivid feelings, that constitute to our heart 
ings, the single word desire, many feeUnp, what we 4istiiiguish by the names of vice 
which, in combination with their pSitfeuXar and virtue,—if tii^sevivkl feelings be con- 
-objects, are so modified by these, as to ap- sidered lumply as cm*’’ -fs, distinct from the 
pw to us, in their complex forms, almost as judgments, which m^ bv »the same time 
different as any other feetings of our mind measure actions, in reterence^ some parti- 
w^h we class under different names. It is cular standard of morality, or to the amount 
in their oomplex state tMht they impress of particular or general good^ which thev 
dtenttsdves most strongly^ our observation may have tended to produce, and which 
in otbea, and fonn, in ves, aU that ren- might so measure them, without any moral 
ders most interesting to uAne present and emotion, as a mathematician measures the 
the future, and all that is nrast vind in our. proportion of one fimre to another,—our 
resemblances of the past. Considered, emotions of love and hate,—of sympathy 
therein, in this aspect, they admit of much with the happy and with the miserable,—of 
iUustntion tom the whole field of human ^ pride and Inunility, in the various fonns 
life, and afifenl oppoitunities for ma% prac- which these assume. 

reliilieet to conduct, and many aualy- j These, if not all, are at least the most im- 
ses iQotivea feat seq|setly influence it, portant of our immediate emotions. 

—for wh^ tfaore would scarcely be a place, 

if they wei» to be considered simply as ele- The first emotions, then, which we have to 
menta^ feelinm. I repeat, therefore, that consider, of that order which has no reference 
the or^ in which I intend tof eat of them, to time, are Cheerfrilness and Melancholy 
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Cheerfulness, which, at every moment,' 
may be considerlid only as a modification of 
joy, is a sort of jierpetud gladness. It is 
that state which, m every one, even in those 
of the most gloomy disposition, remains for 
some time after any event of imezpected 
happiness, though the event itself may not 
be present to their conception at the time; 
anwrhich, in many of gayer temperament, 
seems to be almost a constant frame of the 
mind. In the early period of life, this ala¬ 
crity of spirit is like that bodily alacri¬ 
ty, with which —as it bounds 
along, seems to have lightful conscious¬ 
ness of its vigour. ^ id the mental 

cheerfulness, for any h of time, is then 
as difficult as to ke^ for any length of 
time, those muscles to ich exercise is al¬ 
most a species of repose, id repose itself 
fatigue. In more advanc ife, this sort of 
animal gladness is rarer. are not hap¬ 
py, without knowing why we happy; and 
though we may still be susi '^%le of joy, 
perhaps as intense, or even '' intense 
than in our years of unreflectini _ ""-ftrt, 
oiu" joy must arise from a cat sejjb^cor- 
responding importance. Yet, e’’ down 
to the close of extreme old age, ire still 
recur occasionally some gleams of this almost 
instinctive happiness, like a vision of other 
years, or, like those brilliant and unexpected 
coruscations, which sometimes flash along 
midnight of a wintry sky, and of which we “ 
too ignorant of the circumstances thatprodi 
them, to know when to predict their return? 

Of Melancholy, I may remark, in like 
manner, that it is a state of mind, which 
even the gayest must teci for some time af¬ 
ter any calamity, and which many feel for 
the greater port of life, without any particu¬ 
lar calamity, to which they can ascribe it. 
Without knowing why they should be sor- 
rott-ful, they still are sorrov^ul, even though 
the weathercock should not have moved a 
sin^e point nearer to the east, nor a single 
additional cloud given a little more shade to 
the vivid brightness, sun. 

I need not st^‘ R.* of that extreme depres¬ 
sion, whiAF^hstitutes the most miserable 
form of insanity, the most miserable disease; 
that fixed and deadly gloom of soul, to which 
there is no sunshine in the summer sky, no 
verdure or blossom in the summer field, no 
kindness in affection, no purity in the very 
remembrance of innocence itself, no heaven, 
but hell,—no God, but a demon of wrath. 
With what strange feelings of more than 
commiseration, must we imagine Cowper to 
have written that picturesque description, of 
which he was himself the subject:— 


Could give advice, ooold cennin or command. 

Or charm the wnrowi of a drooping friend— 

Now,* neither heathy wilde, nor scenes as fair 
As everreeompensU the paasenf* oare,— 

Nor galea that caUch the scent of blooming grovco. 
And waft it to the rooumer as he roves. 

Can call up Ufe, into hh fiuled eye. 

That passes all he sees unheeded by.t 

Coses of this dreadful kind, however, ara 
fortunately rare; but some degree of melan¬ 
choly all must have experience; that inter¬ 
nal sadness, which we diffuse unconsciously 
from our own mind over the brightest and 
gayest objects without, almost m the same 
manner, and with the same unfrtiling certun- 
ty, as we invest them with the colours, 
whidi are only in our mental vision. 

The scenery, which Ekhrn describes, is 
sufficiently gloomy of itself. But with what 
additional gloom ooes she ebud it in her de¬ 
scription • 

The darksome nines that o'er yon rock reclined 
Wave high, sad murmur to the hoUow wind. 

The wanderingetreams that diine between the hiUs, 
The grots that echo tothetinkUng rills. 

The dying galea that pant upoir the trees. 

The lakes mat quiver to the curling breeke; 

No more them scenes my meditation aid. 

Or lull to rest the vtslimary maid; 

But o'er the twilight groves and dusky caves, 

Long aoundiiw isles uid intermingled graves. 

Block Melancholy sits, and round her throws 
A death-like alienee, and a dread repose. 

Her ghtomy presence saddens aU the scene, 

Shaito every flower, and darkens every green, 

*' sens the murnmr of the fidling tiooas, 
breathes a brotSsf horror on the woo(ls.t 

Of die melone r of common life, there 
two species t ; little resemblance, 

is a sullen i , which disposes to 
idness, and ever ' passion; a fret- 
ftiln^, in ^ the dailyl ^lourly intercourse 
of famfjiai* life, which, i at last the 

assiduiees of friend only the ne¬ 

glect wi uch it has^ , and not the per¬ 
versity 0. htuuour vmich gave occasion to it, 
and BOOR learns to hate, therefore, what it 
considem ingmitude and injustice; or, 
which, if frfendship be still assiduous as be- 
fore, sees, m these very assiduities, a proof 
not of the strength of that affection, which 
has forgotten the acrimony to sooth the sup¬ 
posed uneasiness which gave it rise, but a 
proof that there has been no offensive ocri- 
niony to be forgotten, imd persists, th^fore, 
in every peeg^h caprice, till the domestic 
tyranny becollyiabitual. This melancholy 
temper, so wjBnous to the happiness, not 
of the indiviflal only, but of all those who 
are vrithin tie circle of its influence, tand 
who feel their misery the more, bemfise it 
may perhaps arise from one whom they 
strive, and veunly strive, to love, is the tem¬ 
per of a vulgar mind. But there is a melan¬ 
choly of a gentler ^ecies, a melancholy 


Look where ho come*. In thU etribowei*d alcove 
Stand close conceal’d, and see a sUtue move; 

Lips busy, and eyes fix’d, foot fulling slow. 

Arms hanging idly down, hands clasp’d below !— 
That tongue u silent now i that silent tonvue 
Could argue once, could )Mt, or Join the song. 


• Then, in the original. 

t Cowpefs Poems. Retirement, v. $83—S8S, Slid— 
99S. 331.33*. 337—34''. 

If Pope’s Epistle of Etoisa to Abelsrd, v. 170. 
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which, aa k arise;, in a great mcaeure, from cause of merriment, as Aey before saw of 
a view of the sufferings of man, disposes to melancholy; but the general character to 
a wanner love of man the sufferer, and which which the mind most readily returns, is that 
is almost as essential to the 6ner emotions of sadness,—a sadness, however, of that 
of virtue, m it is to the nicer sensibilities of gentle and benevolent kin^ of which I be- 
poetic genius. This social and intellectual fore spoke. The picture which Beattie gh'es 
effect of philosophic melancholy is described of his Minstrel, is exactly of this kind ; and 
with a beautiful selection of moral images, even if it had not absolute truth, must be 


In truth, he i t-a strange and wayward wight, 

Fond of eachy ntle and cacti dreadful scene, 

In darknessi In storm he found delight. 

No less thun —1 on ooean-wave serene, 
Thesoutmaissun diffus’d his dazzling shene. 

. y isitude amused his soul; 

Ills would sometimes intervene. 

Hie cheek a tear of pity roll, 

A *'g“> wyjp sweet he wish’d not to control4 

TheVate of melancholy, as I have already 


by the Author of the Seasons. allowed to have at least that relative d*uth 

HeooniM he comes! in every breeze the Power whi<A consists in agreement with the notion 

Of Phlioaephlc Melancholy comes I which every one, of himself, would have 

Hte near uiproach the sudden-starting tear, rfisnfwpd nrpvinnslv tri fnrm 

The glowing clieek, the mild directed air, aisposeU previously 10 lorro. 

And yet poor EdwW, -^vulRarboji 

* DaSnUes he hcede^^Tior gauUe, nor toy. 

Save one short pC®‘^udcstimnsttel8y. ^ 

Silent When glad ettionate, though shy; 
AndnowhisTookJp nost demurely^sad, 

A"*! now he laugtlLloud, yet none kneJr why. 

OmedferttaS^irminff s c The neighbours and sigh’d, yet Mess'd the lail; 

A?fcrt Some deemM him y'ladrou. wise, and some believed 

Aft varied* «Bd an hi^h: D^Uon rais’d mmn 

TheSi^ ‘chief *««’• 

• Note.tgf JfJX-wlv^f ' 

Oftyrant-prldet the feariess great resolve; hinouf."***”*' 

The wonder which the dying patriot draws, in^rvln,,. 

With aU&e soiMoiapring^ the heart.. TheVate of melancholy, as I have already 

The same influence is, by another poet, remarked, when it is not constitutional and 
made peculiarly impressive, % a very liappy permanent, but temporary, is a state which 

artifice. In Akenside’s Ode to CheeiM- intervenes between the absolute affliction ot 

ness, which opens witjhta description ofjtpiv great calamity, and that peace to whirii, 
many images and impre&fions of gloom, £the jh/the benevolent amuigement of Heaven, 
in which the Power, mo alone can disotion ^en melancholy itself ultimately leads. As 
them, is invoked to j&rform this divine ^ k is nearer to the time of the calamity, and 
flee, be returns at lasl^ro those inures of wi- the consequent profound affliction, the melan- 
der sorrow, which would be unwilhVy to choly itself is more profound, and gradually 
lose, and for the coj nuance of which, ^ere- softens into tranquillity, after a period, that is 
fore, he invi ^ very cheerfulness, vdiich in some degree proportioned to the violence 
he had semne i^p to invoke for4i gayer of the affliction. 

purpose“ Finem dolendi etiam qui consilio non 
Do thou eandnet my fancy's dreams fecerat, tempore invenit,”§ says Sf'neca. 

-S' 

Andjustsuspend the starting tenr, iNo ! He is not to bc forgotten. But soon, 

t I indeed, would he be forgotten, if his memory 

Whtchnone but mendsondlovcn know.t i i i -..l ,. 1 . ■> 

„ . „ , , . were to last only with the contmiumce of 

How umversally a certain degree of dispo- your grief. Fixed aquisad as your brow now 
sition to melancholy, w supposed to be con- may be, it tvill soon mf,but a trifle to 
nected with genius, at lea-st with poetic gc- loose it into smiles. “ Quiol' ciRo, inquis, 
1 ? every description obliviscar amici ? Brevem illr^ud te mc- 

whuh hw been given by those who have moriam promittis, si cum dulore mansura cst. 
formCu im^n^ ^tures the rise ^d Jam istam frontem ad risum quaelibet fortui- 
progrw of this high chaia^.^r of thought, ta res transferet. Non differo in longius 
The desCTptions, I have are imagin- tempus, quo desiderium omne mulcctur, quo 
ary, but they still show suffll^ntiy the ex- etiam acerrinli luctus residunt: cumprimum 
tent of that observation, on w^h so general te obserrare desieris, imago ista tristitiae 
*** must Itove be^ founded. The discedet. Nunc ipse custodis dolorem tuum, 

melaroholy, indeed, is not inconsistent with god custodienti quoque elabitur, eoque citius, 
occasional emotions of an opposite kind; on quo est acrior, desinit”|| 
the cemtirary* it M always supposed to be « The great philosopher Citophilus,” says 
coupled W^ a disposition to mirth, on oc- Voltaire, in one of the most pleasing of his 
casions in which others see fwhaps as little 'ittle tales, “ was one day in company with a 


Am Just the gtriiggling breast may cheer, 
And Justiuspena the starting tear. 

Yet leave that sacred sense of woo 
Which none but friends end lovcts knpw.f 


* Thomson's Seasons. Autumn, v. 1 ons—l 0S7. 
tW7-I6*. 


i Hook i. stanza xvi. and xxil. 

Eplst. 63. I Fpist. 6.1. 
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female friend, who was in the utmost afflic- Mrill aid us, I think, in ex|>]ainhig the mys- 
tion, and who had very good reason to be so. teiy. 

Madam, said be to her, the Queen of Eng- A very easy solution of it is sometimes at- 
land, the daughter of our great Henry was temped by the analogy of bodily pains and 
as uiifoitunate as you. She was almost pleasures, which become more tolerable in 
drowned in crossing our narrow channel, the one case, and less delightful in the other 
and she saw her ro)ral husband perish on case, when long continued; wd the analogy 
the scaffold.—I am very sorry for her, smd must be admitted to a considerable extent, 
thn^lady: and she begw to weep her own but is far from affording the comj^lete sdu* 
misfortunes. tion required. We feel bodily pain, indeed, 

“But, said Citophilus, think of Maty Ste> less acutely, after long torture, because our 
wart. She loved, very honourably, a most nervous ftwe is oppressed by the continued 
noble musician, who the finest tenor in suffering. But, in the case of grief, there ia 
the world. Her husblp^lled her musician not this oppressbn; and when we haveceas- 
before her very eyesVyy afterwards her ed to grieve for one calamity, we ato still as 
good friend, ana good fljpfon. Queen Eliza.- susceptible as before pf the mnotion itself, and 
beth, who first kept hevi prison eighteen require only some new calamity to feel aran, 
years, contrived to have beheaded on a with the same acuteness all tbeagmiy which 
scaffold, covered mbst beiMtifully with the we suffered. 

finest black.—That was vcmcruel, answered It is not mere corporeal eidiaustion, there- 
the lady; and she sunk back%nto her melon- fore, that can account for chminution of 
choly as before. Vv sorrow. It is because the source of the sor- 

“ You have perhajps heard ^he beautiful row itself is removed as it were at a distance, 
Joan of Naples, said the con^Uer. She andhas admitted in the m^ while of \'arious 
was seized, you know, and soothing sssociatjons; and still more, of ve. 

have a confused remembrance on the rious other emotions, which, without any re¬ 
lady. lation to mu' grief itself, have modified and 

“ I must tell you, added the othW, the ad- softened it, by exciting an interest that was 
ventures of a queen, who was dethroned in incompatible with it, or rather that changed 
my own time, after supper, and who died in its very nature, by tiie union with it winch 

a desert island_ 1 know the whole story, she th^ may have formed. 

replied. The melancdiolft emotion, which remaint 

“ Weil, then, how «m you think of bti i ^"^r any great the death, for 

so miserable, when so many queens and gr^?^jample, of a id or a child,—^is, of 

ladies have been miserable before you*lf®i*>urt _ when recen' ibined with few feel- 
Think of Hecruba ! Think of Niobe !— (iSfe that do not with the grief it- 

Ah! said the lady, if 1 had lived in their sel^and augment haps, rather than 
time, or in the time of those beautiful dimnish it. In a ^me, however, from 
princesses of whom you speak, and if, to the mere unavoidable ' life, other 

comfort them, you bad told them my griefs, feelings, sugf, ^ents, combine 

do you think they would have listened to with that melancbol which ^ey coex- 

you ? ist, so as to form with it one complex state of 

“The next day the phUosopher lost his mind. When the melancholy remembrance 
only son, and was at the very point of death recurs, it recurs, therefore, not as it was be- 
with affliction. The lady got a list made out fore, but as modified by tlto ccunbination of 
of all the kings who had lost their cluldren, these new feelmgs. In the process of time, 
and carried it to the ql'Uosopher. He read it, other feelings, that may casually but frequent- 
found the list tcv'^-very accurate, and did not ly coexist with it, combine with it in like 
weep the 1^?. Three mouths afterwards, manner; the complex state of mind partak- 
they met a^n, and were quite astonished, ing thus gradually less uid less of the nature 
at meeting, to find themselves so gay. of that pure affli^oii which constituted the 
They resolved immediately to erect a beau- original sorrcn^, till at length it becomes so 
tifui statute to Time, and ordered this in- much softenfl^pnd diversified by repeated 
scription to be put upon it, * To the Com- combinatio scarcely to retain the same 
forter.’ ”• character, ai| to be rather sadness, or 9 sort 

The tale, it must be admitted, is a very of gentle lerness, than affliction. The 
faithful picture of the power of time, the coexistence of the meloncholy thoaghlk when 
universal comforter, and of the comparative it recurs, with other new feelinp that 
ineffica^ of the ordinaiy topics of console- may be accidentally excited at the time, 
tion. But how is it that time does pro- constitutes, then, 1 conceive, one of the chief 
duce this effect ? Some remarks, which I circumstances on which the softening influ- 


formerly made in treating of association, ence dcpendi^ * 

It most be remembered too, as a veiy 

j iJL. _ _strong circumstance additional, that the ef- 

x.v.mSv.'^'’ ' ' ’ feet I not confined to the direct feeling it- 
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•elfl but that every surrounding object, which of action only, but the very hours of med ta- 
before was associating perhaps chiefly with tion and repose. 

the object of regret, and recalled this object On these causes combined, I conceive the 
nwre frequently than any other, becomes af- soothing influence of time to depend. The 
terwards associated with other objects, which melancholy is less frequently exdted, because 
it recalls more frequently than the object of fewer objects now recall i^ and it is at the 
regret, in consequence of that second^ law same time gentler when it is excited; because 
of suggestion, by which feeling, recently co> it rises now, mingled as it were with other 
existing or proximate, rise again more readily feelings that have at differmt times coiwist* 
in mut^ succession. ed with it, and modified it; and these cir- 

There is scarcely an object which can meet cumstances, if they be not suflicient to ac- 
a&ther’s eye, soon after the death of his count for the tranquillity or serene grief which 
child, which does not bring that child before ultimately arises, least be allowed to 

him; thus aggravating, at every moment, the be circumstances Jpl* ton ur powerfully with 
sorrow which was felt the very moment pre- whatever other circumstance may 

ceding. If, even at this period of recent af- be instrtunental ai .Educing the same happy 
fllction, we could, by any contrivance, pre- influence. 1^'' 
vent these melancholy su^estions by sugges- Of the facts vficb this theory of the mol- 
tions of a difierent kind, it is evident that we lifying influenc^f time assumes, there can 
should not merely prevent the aggravation of be no questio/. The same principle, by 
distress vi^ich they occasion, but could not which the ohjcAs that surround us were ori- 
fail even to alleviate what was felt before, bv ginally conn^^cd with the conception of the 
the revival of thoughts and emotions which object of regret, must, of course, ron- 
would have no peculiar relation to the ob- tinue its^/^aration, when that object itself 
ject lost. This, which we cannot any ™ ceased to exist, aiid must con- 

contrivance completely produce, is the effect nec^® P?!%jects, therefore, as it before con- 
which time necessarily produces by render- necteo^. past. In like manner, the prill¬ 
ing stronger the suggestion of recent objects ciple winch led to the combination of fcel- 
and events, and thus making every thing ings that gave peculiar vividness to any one 
which meets our eyes, a memorial of every of our emotions, must continue to combine 
thing more than of him whom we lament, new feelings with the very affliction; and to 
'What time more fully pr# luces, isproduc ' ^combine new feelings with it, is in some de- 
in some degree, by meir'^ change of see '’^'e to alter its nature, in the same way as 
especiaUy if the count^through which thousand offices of kindness, to which 

pass be new to us; an^ produced evidenj ^.reciprocal friendship ppves occasion, alter con- 
in both cases, by they^eration of the tinually, by augmenting with their own unit- 
principle. ed influence, those simple feelings of regard 

Anothc very^ ndant source in which the friendship had its origin, 

misery whicT ' ''^in such a recent afflic- Such, then, is the bountiful provision of 

tion, IS the reQ ^the ol^ect lost to all heaven, that man cannot long be wretched, 
the plans which mgaged us, and all firom griefs to which his own guilt has not 
the hopes which we have been forming, led,—and that sorrow, even though it bad 
These, as the recent objects of thought, and nothing else to comfort it, derives a never- 
its liveliest object^ must, of coiuve, by the failing comfort from that very continuance 
operation of me common laws of suggestion, of affliction, which, hut fear our experience, 
fi^uently arise to the mind. They dl now, might have seemed capable only of aggiavat- 
however, seem frustrated, and our whole life, ing it. Time is tnilj^j^c ^farter, at once 
as it were, in those feelinm whidi alone con- lessening the tendency tefv^gestion of im- 
stituted life to us, suddenly rent or broken, ages of sorrow, and softeningSi^at very sor- 
He who listens to the lamentations of a dis- row when the images arise, 
consifliite parent, for the loss of an only child, 
cann^ feu to perceive how of the afflic¬ 

tion depends on this very nstance, and 

how readily the delightful c^^of education LECTURE LIIL 

in past years, and the equally (^jghtful hopes 

of years that were to come, arise to imbitter i. immediate emotions, which do not ne- 
the sjfj^rii of the present These cares and cessahily involve any moeal eeelino, 

hopes must then arise, indeed, because they continued_2. wondeb at what is new 

were* die feelinm with which the mind and strange—uneasy languor when 

has been occupied. In the progress of time, the same unvaried feelings have long 

however, other cares and ofoer hopes un- continued. —3. on beauty and its re- 

eonnect^ with (he Idst objfct of reptrd, verse. 

must necemarily engage the mind; and these, 

as more recent, arise, of course, more readily In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I entered 
I^suggestioHyi^thw fill, not the busy hours on the consideration of our Emotions; and 
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after stating the small number of elementary 
feelings to which they seem to admit of be¬ 
ing reduced, and the reasons which led me 
to prefer the consideration of them in the 
complex state in which they usually exist, 1 
proceeded to arrange these complex varieties 
of them in three divisions, according to tte 
relation which they bear to time, as immedi¬ 
ate, Introspective, prospective. There are 
certain emotions which arise or continue in 
our mind, without referring to any particu¬ 
lar object or time, such as cheerfulness or 
melancholy: or which r^grd their objects 
simply as existing, witlfl^Hnvolving, neces¬ 
sarily, any notion of ti JH^tever, such as 
wonder, or our feelings ^n^uty and subli¬ 
mity : these I denominatnBmediute. There 
me certain others which r»rd their objects 
as past, and which cannot »st without this 
notion of the past, such as l^orse, or re¬ 
venge, or gratitude: these I umiominate re¬ 
trospective emotions. Therwme certain 
others which re^d their objee j^ as future, 
such as the whole tribe of our doP^: thesp 
I denominate prospective emotionjj^w 

It was to the first of these dit^^^of 
course, that I proceeded in the fuPWace 
and since man, in the most import^ light 
in which we can consider him, is asocial be¬ 
ing, united by his emotions with whatever 

can love or pity, or respect or adore, 

se, and other moral emotions, seemed 
Form a very proper subdivision of this . 
cular order, as distinct from the emotions 
the same order in which no moral feeling is 
.nvolved. 

The immediate en>otions, in w’hich no 
moral feeling is involved, and which admit, 
therefore, of being arranged apart, we found 
to be the following; cheerfulness, melancholy, 
our wonder at what is new or unexpected, 
and that emotion of languid uneasiness, w'hich 
arises firom the long continuance of the same 
objects, or of objects so nearly similar, as 
scarcAdy to afford the refreshment of variety; 
our feeling of beauty, and the emotion op¬ 
posite to ^t of beauty; the emotion excit¬ 
ed by objects wly^*. we term sublime, and 
the emotion, ^uost opposite to this, excited 
by objects wmch we term ludicrous. 

I proceeded, accordingly, to consider these 
in their order; and, in my last lecture, of¬ 
fered some remarks on the first two in the 
series, cheerfulness and melancholy, that ore 
obviously mere forms of two ofthe elemen¬ 
tary fcchngs mentioned by me. I now, then, 
proceed to the consideration of the next in 
our arrangement, our feeling of wonder at 
what is new and strange, and of uneasy lan- 
mior, when the same unvaried objects have 
long continued. 

Long before we are capable of philoso¬ 
phizing on the different states of our mind, 
in different circumstances, or even of pre¬ 
serving any distinct memory of these states, 


for subsequent speculations on their natiu%, 
we have dready become famUiar with many 
of the most important successions of events 
in that part of the physical rmiverse, with 
which we are immediately connected, so that 
it is impossible for us to form any conjecture 
which can be said to approach to certainty, 
as to rile positive nature of our primary feel¬ 
ings, when these successions of events were 
first observed by us. It seems most proba¬ 
ble, however, that the feeling of wonder, 
which now attends any striking event that is 
unexpected \sy us, would not arise in the in- 
fent mind, on the occurrence of events, all 
of which might be regarded as equally new 
to it; since wonder implies not the mere 
feeling of novelty, but the knowledge of some 
other circumstances whidi were expected to 
occur, and is riierefore, 1 conceive, inconsis¬ 
tent with absolute ignorance. 

At present, with ^ experience which we 
have i^uired of the order m physical changes, 
the situation of the mind is very different, 
on the occurrence of any seeming irregulari¬ 
ty. Thephenomenaof nature are conceived 
by us, not as separate events, but as uni¬ 
formly consequent in certain series. We, 
therefore, do not only see the present, but 
seeing the present, we expect the future. 
When the drcurostances, which we observe 
in any case, are very similar to riie circum¬ 
stances formerly oj^rved by us, we antici- 
~ ^ the future wiA confidence; when the 
itances are cmidered different, hut 
many strong siim|mtie8 to the past, we 
the same antiewtion, but not with 
ice; and if the 9|nt should prove to 
be di&erent from the evm anticipated by 
us, we treasure it up, foH|||||||^^g our fu¬ 
ture anticipations in siigl^^ie^umstances; 
but we do this, emotion of as¬ 

tonishment at the new event itself. It is 
when we have anticipated with confidence, 
and our anticipation has been disappointed 
by some unexpected result, that the aston¬ 
ishment arises, and arises always, with greater 
or less vividness of feeling, according to the 
strength of that belief which the expectation 
involved. 

When new and striking objects occur, 
therefore, in any of the physical traiqs of 
events, or whej^familiar objects occur ro us, 
in situations i Avhich we are for from ex¬ 
pecting to finKnem, a certain emotion a- 
rises, to whkAre give the name of astcniish- 
ment, or surjmse, or wonder, but which, 
whatever the nmne maybe, is truly the lame 
state of mind,—at least, as an emotioiiS the 
same; though different names may be given, 
witli distinctive propriety, to riiis one emo¬ 
tion, when commned or not combined with 
a process of raj^ intellectual inquiry, or with 
ouier foelings at the same class. 

When the emotion arises simply, for. in¬ 
stance, it may be termed, and is mure com- 
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monly tcimcd, surprise; when the surprise, 
thus excited by the unexpected occurrence, 
leads us to dwell upon the object which ex¬ 
cited it, and to consider in our mind, what 
the circumstances may have been, which have 
led to the appearance of the object, the sur- 


quainted; and we still wonder, though Aire- 
wanied of what we are to see." 

•‘We are surprised,” be continues, “at 
hose things which we have seen ^ten, but 
which wo least of all expected to meet 
with in the place where we find them; we 


to 


prise is more commonly termed wonder; are suipnsed at the sudden appearance of a 
which, as we may dwell on the object long, friend, wjwm we jiave se^n a thousand times, 
and consider the possibilities of many cir¬ 
cumstances that may have led to the unex¬ 
pected Introduction of it, is, of course, more 
lasting than the instant surprise, which was 
only its first stage. 

Still, however, though the terms in this 
sense be not strictly synonymous, but ex¬ 
pressive of states more or less complex, the 
wonder differs from the surprise, only by the 
new elements which are added to this pri¬ 
mary emotion, and not by any original di¬ 
versity of the emotion itself. Whether it 
be a familiar object, which we pei*ceive in 
unexpected circumstances, or an object that 
is itself as new as it is unexpected, the first 
feeling of astonishment, which is the emo¬ 
tion now considered by us, is the same in 


but whom we did not imagine we tmre 
see then.”* 

This distinction, which Dr. Smith makes 
of wonder and surprise, seems, when we first 
consider it, a vcc^bvions and accurate one; 
and yet 1 con^PPI that if we analyse it 
more minutelya0B^ifierencc, as I have ah 
ready endeavo^lfto show, is more in the 
circumstances ipt^hich the emotions arise; 
and the thounts, which are the conse¬ 
quences of th^motions, than in these emo¬ 
tions themseyfes, as simple feelings of the 
mind. Tb^circumstanc’es, in which they 
arise, are g^'iously very difltrent; since, in 
the one qpj, the object is familiar, in the 
other, mid the consequences are usu- 

_ _, ___ aUv nfflv^rent; since, in the one case, we 

kind, however different the series of subse- P^ully able to discover, by mere in- 


quent feelings may be. We may feel, for 
example, only the momentary surprise itself, 
or we may begin to consider what circum¬ 
stances are the most likely to have occasion¬ 
ed the presence of the object, and our sur¬ 
prise is, by this union 
tuating thought, conve 


we may be struck at yt same time witl 
beauty .or grandeur iff the new object. 


quiryi^nat has led to the presence of the 
familim object, in the imexpected situation; 
and when we know this, we know every 
thing, or cease to think of it, if such inquiry 
be ineffectual. In this case, therefore, there 
uncertain and flue- Us little fluctuation of doubtful and varying 
ed into wonder *onjecture, blending w ith the emotion and 


our mixed emotion pthc novelty and b^ty 
combined will obtt^ thenameof udmiiT^ion 
the simple prinimi^niotion, which "we term 
6ur]>risc of>|j|||^^inient, being in all these 
cases the saift8r\^ ^ heing only modified by 
the feelings of vtdw^ kinds, tliat afterwards 
arise, and coexist with it. 


“•kimodifying it. In the other case, the very 
“ ’' novelty of the object is gratifying to our love 


of the new, which is one of tlic strongest of 
our desires, and leads us to dwi'Il on it with 
particular interest, while this ^ cry novelty, 
or uncommonness, which stimulates our cu¬ 
riosity to obseive and inquire, renders in¬ 
quiry less easy to bo satisfied; and one in¬ 
quiry, even when satisfactorily answered, far 


In the History of Astronomy, that very from giving us the knowledge vi hieh we de 
elegant specimen of scientific history, which sire, leaves of course, when the object is one 
Dr. Adam Smith has bequeathed to us, in with which we are unacquainted, many new 
one of the Essays of his posthumous voiiune, properties to be investigated. In the one 
he commences his inquiry with some re- case, that in which a familiar object appears 
marks on the emotion which we are now to us, where wo did not^expect to find it, 
considering; and contends, as many other there is only surprise, or httlcmore; in the 


philosophers have contended,for an essential 
distmetion of the varieties of the emotion, 
botJr^ith respect to the objaets that excite 
these vEU-ieties, and to the^kire of the feel¬ 
ings themselves. 

What is new loid singiJarltfe conceives to 
excite that feeling,—or seiffimeiit, as he 


other case, when the object itself is new to 
U3, there is surprise, followed by many very 
doubtful conjectures ; end, during these con¬ 
jectures, from the little satisfaction which 
they afford, a constant recurrence und min¬ 
gling of the’ surprise, with the imperfect in¬ 
quiries. It is not the emotion, therefore, 
ternp it,—which, in strict propriety, is called which is different itself, but the mixture of 
wonfler; what.is unexpected, that different inquiry and emotiori, which, coexisting, form 
feelii^ udtjeh i* commonly termed surprise, a state of mind different from the simple 
“ WiS wpndcr,” he says, “ at all extraor- emotion itself. “ The imaghiation and ine- 
dinarv and uncommon onjects, at all the ra- mory,” to use Dr. Smith’s own words, “ ex- 
rerphenomenaofnaturc, at i^ieteors, comets, ert themselves to no purpose, and in vain 
eclipses, at singghur plants and animals, and 
at every tiiuig, in' short, nrith which we have 
before been either little or not at all ac- 


♦ Smith’s Works, vol. v.p. 55. Lend- 1811-12, 8vc». 
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look all their close^ of ideas, in or- tion of the laws of suggestion, not one ob- 

uef to find one under which it may be ar- ject only occms, as a cause in which we 
k fluctuate to no pu^ose from might immediately acquiesce, but various 

thought to thought; md we retiuun ftiil un- possible causes arise to the mind, in judging 
certain and undetermined where to place it, jf lyhicdi we pass rapidly from one proba- 
or what to think of it It is this fluctuation nlity to another, and are lost and perplexed 
and vain recoUcction, together with the emo- with a sort of anxious irresolution. The ap. 
tioii or movement of the spirits that they ex* plication of both terms to tiie emotions ex- 
cite,^hich constitute the sentiment pro-' dted by one object, in our peculiar situation, 
perly called wonder, and which occasion that is however, as 1 have before remarked, a suf- 
stanng, aud sometimes that robing of the ficihut proof that Dr. Smith had either for- 
eyes, that suspension of Uie breath, and that gotten his original distinction of wonder and 
swelhng of the heart, which we may all oh- surprise, or had seen that the distinctiem, 
serve, both in ourselvtmwd others, when precise and apposite as it appears at first, 
wondering at some neWHect, and which involves truly no specific difference of the 
are the natural sym], am^Hicertain and un- astonishment itself but merely of the cir- 
determined thought. WlBport of thing can cumstances which precede or attend it. 
that be ? What is that like mire the questions The defective analysis, however, on which 
which, upon such an occasid^ we ore all na. the distinction of the mere emotion appears 
turally disposed to ask. If can recollect to me to be founded,—if I may venture to 
many such objects which exactly resemble term it defective,—is an error of much less 
this new appearance, and wy'ph presen' consequence tlian another error of Dr. Smith 
themselves to the imagination nf vurally, am with respect to suiqirise,—and im error which 
as it were of their own accord, Vioywonde; seems rather incongruous 'with his former 
is entirely at an end. If we cn^figic^llec' speculation, as to the supposed difference 
but a few, aud which requires ^ i^somi which wc have been now considering. Sur- 
trouble to be able to call up, our W<^er i prise, he thinks to be nothing more than the 
indeed diminished, but not quite destroyed sudden changes of feelings which are com- 
If we can recollect none, but are quite at monly regarded, and, I conceive, teuly re- 
loss, it is the greatest possible.”* garded, as only the circumstances which 

Even from tliis very description which give occasion to the surprise, not the sur- 
Dr. Smith has given us,—a description prise itself. *•' Surmise,” he says, “ is not 
which seems to be, in its chief circumstances^ ^ to be regarded as ^ original emotion, of n 
a very faithful picture of the phenomena of ,’ Species distinct fi others. The vio 

wonder,—^it might be collected, that wn-’ lent and sudden ' produced upon the 
der, as a mere emotion, independently of mind, when an emo^n of any kind is 
the trains of thought tliat may mingle with brought suddently upo^'t, constitutes the 
it, does not differ essentially from surprise; whole nature of surpris*^ Now, if there 
and so completely does he forget the dis- be any emotion which ^fedii^gmal, it 
tinction, laid down by himself, which would really seems to me very to discover 

confine wonder and surprise to distinct ob- one, which could havq^f^lter claim to this 
jects, that he afterwards speaks of them both distinction, than surprise. It certainly is 
as produced by tlie same object, remarking, not involved in either of the successive per- 
that when one accustomed object appears ceptioiis, or conceptions, or feelings of any 
after another, which it does not usually fol- kind, the imusual successions of which ap- 
low, it first excites, by its unexpectedness, pear to us surprising; and, if it be not even 
the sentiment properly called surprise, and in the slightest d^ee involved in either of 
afterwards, by the singularity of the succes- them separately, it cannot be involved in the 
sion, or order of its appearance, the senti- two, which contidn nothing more, as suc- 
raent properJf called wonder. “ We start cessive, than contained separately, 

and me surprised at seeuig it there, and then When the two are regained by the mi ' as 
wonder how it came there ;"+ that is to say, objects, indeec'. they may give rise loflhel- 
iflmay attempt the analysis, according! to ings which are j mvolved in themselves, 

the view which I have given you of the com- and the emotic ' surprise may be, or ra- 
plex state or states of mind described, we ther truly is, ( of these second^ feelings; 
are first surprised at the appearance of the but the surprii i is thra an origmm emotion, 
unaccustomed object; wc are desirous of distinct from the primary states of aind 
knowing what circumstances have led to the which ^ve rise to it, indeed, but do notfon- 
appearance; and, by the various relations stitute it. , Sudden joy, and sudden sorrow, 
which the circumstances perceived bear to even in their most violent extremes, might 
other circumstances that may have been pre- succeed each other, reciprocally, in endless 
sent unobserved, and the consequent opera- succession, wit^^ut exciting siuT>rise, if the 
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mind had been unsusceptible of any oiher | terest in the objects which may have excited 
feelings than joy and sorrow. Surprise is this emotion, and a consequent tendency to 
evidentlymotjoy; it is as evidently not sor- pause, till their properties have become, in 
row: nor is it a combination of joy and sor- some degree, known to us. Our astonish- 
row: it is surely, therefore, something dif- ment may thus be considered as a voice from 
ferent from both; and we may say with con- that almighty goodness which constantly pro- 
fidence, that before the mind can be aston- tecta us, that, in circumstances, in which in- 
ished at the succession of the two feelings, it attention might be perilous, whispers, or al¬ 
most have been rendered susceptible, at least, most cries to as, Beware. 
of a third feeling. Of a kind very diiferent from astonish- 

The error of Dr. Smith, in this case, is ment, which implies unexpected novelty, is 
precisely the same as that fundamental er- the emotion of weary and languid uneasiness, 
ror which we before traced in the system of which we feel the long continuance of 
Condillac and the other French metaphvsi- one unvaried om | or from a succession of 
cians; the error of supposing that a feelings objects so neaiijR; ilar, os scarcely to ap- 
which is the consequence of certain other pear varied. O^^^bjects that originally ex- 
previous fillings, is only another form of cited the highem^;nterest, if long continued, 
those very feelings themselves. Joy and cease to interest and soon become painful, 
sorrow, as mere states or affections of the Who, that is ipt absolutely deaf, could sit 
mind, are as truly different from that state or for a whole day in a music-room, if the same 
affection of mind which we term surprise, air, without any variation, were begun again 
that may arise from the rapid succession of in the vervj,instant of its last note? The 
the two former states, as the fragrance of a most beaur ul couplet of the most beautiful 
rose, the bitterness of wormwood, or any ^oem, i^''’peated to us without intermission, 
other of our mere sensations, differs from Tor few minutes, would excite more 

those emotions of grotitude or revenge, into uneal^^^ than could have been felt from a 
which these, or similar mere sensations, arc, single recitation of the dullest stanza of the 
according to the very strange doctrine of most soporific inditer of rhymes. By a little 
Condillac, transformed ; though, as we wider extension of this principle, we may 
found, in examining that system, which as- perceive, how the very excellence of a work 
sumes without any proof what it would cer- of genius often operates against it, in tlie 
tainly not have been ve^ easy to prove, all later estimation which we form of it. What 
which constitutes themupposed transfonn- is intrinsically excellent, may indeed admit of 
ation, is the mere ipiority of one set of being frequently jierused, without any dimin- 
feelings and subseq^nce, in time, of ano-' ution, or perhaps even with increase of pleo- 
ther. T sure,—a circumstance which has been assign- 

Surprise, in lik^lmanner, is not, as Dr. ed as the distinguishing mark of excellence in 
Smith contends^! mere rapid change of works of this sort. But there are limits to 
feelings, feeling, to which that this susceptibility of repeated perusal with 

rapid chang6^(|KnTise; a state of mind, as delight; and, if a work be very excellent, 
clearly distinguisllkbcifrom the primary feel- especially if the work be comprised in small 
ings that may have pven occasion to it, as compass, we are in great danger of passing 
gratitude is distinguishable from the mere these limits, till it become too familiar to us 
memory of kindness received, or revenge, as to give us any direct pleasure; and, if it 
an emotion from that mere feeling of iqjury were not for our remembrance of the plea- 
received, which attends it, indeed, for ever sure which we formerly received, we might 
in the mind of the vindictive, but preceded be led to think it incapable of giving us any 
die first desire of vengeance th^ was kindled very high delight, merely because it has giv- 
by the thoi^ht. en us so much delight, as to h^ve wearied us 

The importance of our suscepdbility of with the too frequent voluntary repetition 
this emotion of surprise of things unexpect- of it. 

cd, its a ^art of our mental xonstitution, is What works of genius gain with the mul- 
very obvious. It is in nj# circumstances titude by extensive diffusion of the admira- 
that it is most necesstuy iBhu to be upon tion which they excite when very popular, 
our guard; because, from tW r novelty, we they thus often lose, in its intensity, as a per- 
cmuiot be aware of the efft^ that attend manent feeling of individuals. How weary 
thena and require, tlierefore, more than us- are we of many of the lines of our best po- 
ual laution, where foresight is impossible, eta, which are quoted to us for ever, by those 
But, if new circiunstances had not produced who read only what others quote: and the 
feelings peculiarly vivid, little regaxd might same remark may be made as to those long- 
have been pakl "pa them, and the evil, there- er pass^es, or whole pieces, which are col- 
fore, might huve been suffer^^ before alarm lected in the volumes of so many publishers 
was felt Against this danger nature has ofbeautieB,8Stheytermthem,whoBeeonly the 
most providentially guarded us. We cannot beauties which others have seen, and extract, 
foci surprise, without a more than ordinary in- therefore, and collect only what their com- 
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piling predecessors have extracted and coU 
lected, presenting to us very nearly the same 
volumes, with little more than the di^renee 
of the oi^er of the pages. What we admired 
when we read it first, fatigues and disap< 
points lu when we meet with it so often ; 
and die author appears to us almost trite and 
common, in his most original images, merely 
becaiflh these images are so very beautiful, 
as to have become some of the common¬ 
places of rhetorical selection. He gains, in¬ 
deed, by this ubiquity, many admirers, whom 
he otheiwise would not hsve found; but he 
loses probably more tE^Mhe gains, by the 
diminished pleasure wll ^j ^ t^urds to the 
few whose approbation more than e- 

qual in value to the homan of a multitude 
of dull admirers. _ ^ 

In travelling over a flat countiY, amid un¬ 
varied scenery, how weary does the mind be¬ 
come ! and what refreshment would a single 
eminence give, tliatSmight show us, at a dis¬ 
tance, rivers, and woods, and vilh^s, and 
lakes, or the ocean, still more remote; or 9 t 
least something more than a few hedge-rows, 
which, if they show us any thing, seem to 
show us constantly the same menidow which 
they have been showing us for miles before. 
Notwithstanding our certainty, that a road, 
without one tuni, must lead us sooner to our 
journey’s end, it would be to our mind, and 
thus indirectly to our body also, which is 
soon weary when the mind is weary, the most 
fatiguing of ail roads, A veiy long avenue 
is suiliciently wear^'ing, even when we see 
the house which is at the end of it. But 
what patience could travel for a whole day, 
along one endless avenue, wath perfect paral- 
leli.sm of the two straight lines, and with 
trees of the same species and height, succeed¬ 
ing each other exactly at the same intervals ? 
In a journey like this, there would be the 
same comfort in being blind, as there would 
be in a little temporary deafness, in the 
case before imagined, of the same unvaried 
melody endlessly repeated in a music- 
room. 

1 need not, however, seek any additional 
illustration of a fact, which, I may take for 
granted, is sufficiently familiar to you fdl, 
without any illustration. You cannot fail 
to have been subject to the influence of 
which I speak, in some one or other of its 
forms j and may remember that weariness 
of mind, which you would gladly have ex¬ 
changed for weariness of body, and whi(^ it 
is perhaps more difficult to bear with good 
humour, than many profound griefs; be¬ 
cause it involves, not merely the uneasiness 
of tlie uniformity itself, but the gi'eater un¬ 
easiness of hope, that is renewed every mo¬ 
ment, to be everv moment disappointed. 
The change which we know must come, 
seems yet never to come. In the case of 
the supposed journey of a day along one 


continued avenue, there can be no doubt, 
that the uniformi^ of similar trees, at simi¬ 
lar distances, would itself be moM weari¬ 
some. But we should feel with fer 
more feetfiilness, would be the constant dis¬ 
appointment of our expectation^ that the last 
tree which we beheld in the distance, would 
be the last that was to rise upon us ;-.-when, 
tree alter tree, as if in mockery of our very 
patience itself, would still continue to pre¬ 
sent the same dismal continuity of line. 

The great utility of this uneasiness, that 
arises Stem the uniformity of impressions 
which may even have been origin^ly pleas¬ 
ing, it is surely superfluous for me to point 
out. Man is formed, not for rest, but for 
action; and if there were no weariness on a 
repetition of the past, the most general of all 
motives to action would be instantly aus- 

! tended. We act, that is to say, we per- 
brm what is new, because we are desirous 
of some result whidi is new; and we are 
desirous of the new, because the old, which 
itself was once new, presents to us no longer 
the same delight. If the old appeared to us, 
as it once appeared to us, we should rest in 
it with most indolent content 

Hope, eager IIom, the iuaa»in of otrr joy, 

AU present blcst'iitga treading under f<,ot, 
latcaroea milder tyrant than Oeapoir. 

Pusaeaaion, why more taateleaa than purauit f 
Why is a wi^ lai dearer than a crown ?• 

It is not because *^pe trends our present 
blessings under foo^^hat they seem to us 
to have lost their bri^tness, but in a great 
measure, because the^mlrcady seem to us to 
have faded, that we jri™ to the illusions of 
that hope which prort^^l^ ustinually 
some blessing more brid^HBl^ss perish¬ 
able, from the ei^oymjggif^vhich it is af. 
terwards to seduce uMMfn a similar deceit 
The diiqinished pleasure, however, feding 
into poritive uneasiness, which thus arises 
from uniformity of the past, answers, as we 
have seen, the most benevolent of purposes. 
It is to our mind, what the corresponding 
pain of hunger is to our boffily health. It 
gives an additional excitement, even to the 
active; and to for the greater number of 
mankind, it is perhaps the only excitement 
which could rouse them, from the sjnth of 
ease, to tbo8& exertions by which tfieir in¬ 
tellectual anef ifljoral powers are, in some de¬ 
gree at leaBt,Jvi>i5re invigorated, or by which, 
notwithstano^ all tiieir indifiference to the 
welfare of otnera, they are forced to become 
the unintentional benefactors of that ^ciety, 
to which otherwise they might not h^e gi¬ 
ven the laboiff of a single bodily exertion, 
or even of a sii^le thought. 

After tbes^remarks, on two of our very 


* Night Thoughts, VII. v. 107—109, aad 119.113. 
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common emotions, I proceed to that whi^h 
is next in the order of our arrangement. 

And lo! disclosed in sU her smillne pomp, 

Wheie Beauty, onward moving, cMms the praise 
Her charms insplre.<>0 source of all delight,* 

O thou tlmt klndlest in each human heart 
Love, and the wish of poets, when their tongue 
Would tcadi to other bosoms what so charms 
Their own I—Thee, form divine I thee. Beauty, thee 
Themgal dome, and thy enlivening ray 
The mossy roofs ailote i—thou, tacUer sun I 
For ever bearoest on the enchanted heart 
Love, and harmonious wonder, and delight 
Poetic I Brightest nroseny of Heaven I 
How shall 1 trace thy features? where select 
The roseate hues to emulate tliy bloom if 

The emotions of beauty, and the feelings 
opposite to those of beauty, to which 1 now 
proceed, are, next to our moral emotions, the 
most interesting of the whole class. They 
are emotions, indeed, which, in thei^ effects, 
either of vice or virtue, may almost be con¬ 
sidered as moral, being mingled, if not with 
our own moral actions, at least in our con¬ 
templation of the moral actions of others, 
which we cannot admire, without making 
them, in some measure, our own, by iiiat 
desire of imitating them, which, in such a 
case, it is scarcely possible for us not to feel; 
or whicli, in like manner, we cuinot view 
with disgust and abhorrence, without some 
strengthening in ourselves of the virtues that 
arc opposite to the vices which we consider. 

Delightful as our emotions of beauty are, 
important as they are in t>eir indirect effects, 
and universally as they a k felt, there is per- 
liaps no class of feelings/in treating which so 
little precision has be^’employed by philo¬ 
sophers, and on whicr*iBO little certainty has 
been attained. It W .t veiy striking though 
a quaint remark old French writer, 

La ChambP*; Treatise on the Cha¬ 

racters of the‘’ll^'^’'is, that beauty has had 
a sort of double in depriving men of 
their reason. “ The greatest men,” says he, 
“ who have felt its effects, have been igno¬ 
rant of its cause; and we may say, that it 
has made them lose their reason, both when 
they have been touched with the charms of 
it, and when tliey have attempted to say any 
thing about that very cliorm whicli they 
felt.” 

So many, indeed, have been the opinions 
of philosophers on this subject, and opinions 
so ve<59«onfuse^ and so very contradictory, 
that I conceive it safest to i^eed at once 
to the consideration of thlt®ihjject itself, 
without attempting to give yo^iny previous 
view of the opinions of others with respect 
to it. ^ I am quite sure, that, if these opini¬ 
ons wita exliiluted to you in succession, your 
powers of inquiry would be distracted and 
oppressed rather tihsu enlightened or invigo- 

• “ O Besuty. lounie of 

t Pleasures of iD^iuition, bcs'ikT. v. S7l—S7.1. 
second form of the poem. V. SHf, S84—287. (from •< O 
source," to •• Their osmr) B*** fapa of the iiuem, v. 
'.15—SHg. 


rated, and therefore would not be in a state 
very well fitted for prosecuting the investi¬ 
gation on which you might be called to en¬ 
ter. In que.<!tions which relate to objects 
that cannot he directly submitted to the sen¬ 
ses, and that have been thus perjilexed by 
many opposite doctrines and speculations,-it 
is onen necessary to endeavour to foiget as 
much as possible what others have thought, 
and to strive to think as if the opinions of 
others had been unknown to us. I know 
no question in which this temporary forget¬ 
fulness could be ^niore profit than in that 
on M'hich we ar^ oifnter. 

When we sl©il(||bf the emotion which 
beauty excites, w^eak necessarily of an 
emotion that is ; for it is only in the 

case of pleasini^ emotions that nil writers 
conciu* in using the name, and only in such 
cases that the name is used, even by the vul¬ 
gar, in their common phraseology. It is, in 
truth, only one of the nfany forms of that 
joyous delight, which I ranked as one of the 
elementary feelings to which our emotions 
are reducible. The pleasure, then, I may 
remark in the first place, is one essential cir¬ 
cumstance of the emotion. 

Another circumstance, which may not 
seem so obvious, but which I consider as 
not less constituent of beauty, in that niatu- 
rer state of the mind in which alone we are 
capable of considering it, is, that we transfer, 
in part at least, the delight which wc feel, 
and embody it in the object which excited 
it, whatever that object may have been; com¬ 
bining it at least partially with our very con¬ 
ception of the object as beautiful; much in 
the same way as we invest external forms 
with the colours which exist as feelings of 
our own mind, or as, in our vague concep¬ 
tions of the sapid or odoriferous substances 
that are gratifying to our luxury, we consider 
as almost present in them and permanent, 
some part of the very delight which they 
afford. I know well that, philosophically, 
wc consider these sapid and odoriferous sub¬ 
stances, merely as the unknown causes of 
our sensations of sweetness and fragrance; 
but 1 have little doubt, at the same time, 
that it is only philosophically we do so con¬ 
sider them, and that while we smell a rose, 
without thinking of our philosophy, we do 
truly consider the fragrance, which we are 
at the moment enjoying, or at least a charm 
which involves a sort of shadowy resem¬ 
blance of that peculiar species of delight, to 
be floating around that beautiful flower, as if 
existing there, independently of our feeling. 
We do not indeed think of the sensation of 
fragrance as existing without; for, if we 
characterized it as a sensation, this very 
judgment would imply a sort of philosophiz¬ 
ing on its nature, which is far from tijdng 
place in such a moment. But, without re¬ 
garding it os a sensation, and enjoying mere- 
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ly the actual feeling of the moment, we in¬ 
corporate the charm as it were with the co¬ 
lours of the rose, with as little intention of 
forming this combination, and even with as 
little consciousness that any such combina¬ 
tion is taking place, as when, in vision, we 
invest the external hardness,—the mere feel¬ 
ing of gentle and limited resistance, which 
the rqgfbud gives us as an object of touch, or 
of muscular compression, with the colours, 
which are at the moment arising from affec¬ 
tions of a different organ. In the' case of 
fragrance, it is more easy for us, indeed, to 
separate the sensation from the external form 
with which we combine<f>J!|d to imagine a 
rose without odour, thoiA case of vi¬ 
sion, to seprate the merA^rm and hue that 
mingle os if in one sensati^; because there 
are many objects which we toucli, that ex¬ 
cite in us no sensations of fragrance, and no 
objects of touch which do not excite in us 
some sensations of colour. The coexist¬ 
ence is, therefore, more uniform, and the 
subsequent suggestions consequently morq 
uniform and indissoluble in die one case 
than in the other. It is much easier for 
us, accordingly, to persuade those who have 
never read, or discoursed, or thought on 
such subjects, that the feelings of smell and 
taste are not inherent in their objects, than 
to persuade them that the actuid colours, 
which form their sensations of vision, are 
not spread over the surfaces of external 
things. But tlic actual investment of exter¬ 
nal things, with the feelings of our own 
mind, does take place in our sensitive refer¬ 
ences to objects without; and, in some ca¬ 
ses, as in those of vision, constitutes a union 
BO dose, that it is impossible even for our 
philosophy to break the union while the sen¬ 
sation continues. We know well, when we 
open our eyes, that whatever affects our 
eyes, is within the small compass of their or¬ 
bit ; and yet wc cannot look for a single mo¬ 
ment, without spreading what we thus vi¬ 
sually feel over whole miles of landscape. 

Still, I must repeat, not the slightest doubt 
is philosophically entertained by those who, 
when they open their eyes, yield like the 
vulgar to the temporary iUusion, that the co¬ 
lours, thus supposed to be spread over the 
external scenery, are truly feelings of the 
mind, of which the extemtu ol^ects, or rather 
the rays of light that come from them, are 
merely the unknown causes. When ques¬ 
tioned on the subject of vision, we state this 
opinion with confidence, and even with as¬ 
tonishment, that our opinion on the subject, 
in the present age of philosophy, should be 
doubted by him who has taken the super¬ 
fluous trouble of putting such a question. 
At the very moment, probably, at which we 
pve our answer, we have our eyes fixed on 
him to whom we address H. His complex¬ 
ion, his dress, are regarded by us as externa! 


colours, and we are practically, at the very 
moment, therefore, belying the very opinion 
which we profess, and in speculation truly 
profess to hold. 

These remarks show sufficiently the dis¬ 
tinction of our speculative limitation of our 
feelings to mind, as the only subject of feel¬ 
ing, and our practical diffusion of these very 
feelings over matter, which, by its nature, is 
incapable of being the subject of any feeling; 
end they show, that it is very possible for 
the same mind to combine both, or rather, 
that there is no individual, who has accurate¬ 
ly made the distinction, t^t docs not, in al¬ 
most every moment of his life, certainly in 
every moment of vision, go through that very 
process of spiritualizing matter, or of diffus¬ 
ing over matter his own sensations; which, 
in his speculations, appears to him to involve 
an absolute contra^ction. 

It is not enough, therefore, to uree in dis¬ 
proof of any difl^ion of our mentm feelings 
over material things, that our feelings ore af¬ 
fections of mind, and cannot be affections of 
matter; since this would be to disprove a 
&ct which, certainly in vision, and, os I 
conceive, in some degree in our other senses 
also, is continually taking place, notwithstand¬ 
ing the supposed demonstration of its impos¬ 
sibility. 

To apply these remarks, however, to our 
particular subject.—iSeauty, 1 have said, is 
necessarily an emotidh that is pleasing; and 
it is an emotion whid^ we diffuse, and com¬ 
bine with our concepti'.kis of the object that 
may have excited it. iThese two circum¬ 
stances, the pleasing nahm of the emotion 
itself, and the identificatid^pf it the ob¬ 
ject that excites it, are in those 

years in which alone it cs^ object of 
reflection; and are, as^^'^SSSneeive, the only 
cLrcumatances that are essential to it in all 
its varieties, and in whatever way the emo¬ 
tion itself may be produced. It is tnie, in¬ 
deed, that when questioned, precisely as in 
the case of simple vision, whether we think 
that the emotion of beauty is a state or af¬ 
fection of matter, we should have no hesita¬ 
tion in afiirming instantly, that it is a state of 
the mind, and is absolutely incapable of ex¬ 
isting in any substance that is purely mgter- 
i^. All this we should say with confi(M(«, 
as we say with^^dence that colour is an 
affection of theb^md, and only an affection 
of the mind, ^t still, as in the case of co- 
lour, the temporary diifiision of our own 
feeling over the external object would j^kc 
place as before. The beauty, as trulyoifelt 
and reasoned upon, would be in our mind; 
the beauty, as considered by ns at the time 
of the feeling, would be a delight that seeni- 
^ to float over^e object without—the ob¬ 
ject which we, Qierefore, term beautiful, as 
we term certain other objects red or grewn; 
not the mere unknown causes of the feelings 
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which we tenn redness, or greenness, or 
beautf, but objects that are red, said green, 
and b^tihi^ Even at the Ume of the dif¬ 
fusion, however, we do not say or even think 
that we difiitse the emotion of beauty any 
more than we say or think that we diffuse the 
sensations cf colour; for this, as I have said, 
would be to have philosophized on the na¬ 
ture of the feeli:^ or states of a substantial 
mind; but without any thought of the co¬ 
lours as sensations, or of the beauty as an 
emotion, we feel them as in the objects that 
excite them, that is to say, we reflect diem 
from ourselves on the objects. The diffu¬ 
sion may be temporary, indeed, and depend 
on the actual presence of the oldest, but stiff 
the temporary diffusion does take plaee; and 
while the Object is before us, it is as little 
possible for us not to regard it as perman¬ 
ently beautiful, thou^ no eye were ever to 
behold it, as it would be for us to regard its 
colour as fodmg the very moment in which 
we close our eye. Beauty, them, is a pleas¬ 
ing emotion, ud a delight which we feel, 
as if diffuBcui over the object which excites it. 

I shall proceed fiirther in my inquiry in my 
next lecture. 


LECTURE LIV. 

OF IMMEDIATE EMOTIO& NOT KECESSAKILY 

INVOJ.VINO ANY mBbaL FEEEINC. —3. 

BEAUTY AMD ITS (MTOSITS, CONTINUED. 

Gentlemen, tljW latter part of my Lec¬ 
ture, yesterday, vk employed in consider, 
ing one interesting of our emo¬ 

tions,—thaf*^d|L constitutes the charm of 
beauty,—an emuwS*^which every oneanust 
have felt sufEciently to understand, at the 
mere mention of the name, whet it is, which 
is the sulqect of inquiry, and which, not¬ 
withstanding, when we endeavour to ex¬ 
plain to others what we feel, no two individ¬ 
uals certainly would define by the same 
tenns. 

Of an emotion which is so delightful, and 
BO universal, and, by a singular and abnost 
contradictory character of thonglit, at once 
so rf®^ly felt and so obscurely comprehend¬ 
ed, many theories, as mighti^WlI be suppos¬ 
ed, have been formed by ffi ^.osophers; and 
if the accurate knowl^e wa subject bare 
any necest^ proportion to^he number of 
opiniras with respect to it, that have been 
stow and canvassed, and t^ labour and abil¬ 
ity « those who have advanced their own 
theories, <» examined the theories of others, 
there now'' eoipld be scarcely any more 
doubt, as to tha nature of what is beautiful, 
tium as to any property of a (fircle or a trian¬ 
gle, whkdi geomotricians have demonstrated. 

Such a proportiuin however, unfortunately, 


does not hold. There are subjects, whieh an 
litde pow clearer by a comparison of many 
opinions with respect to them, as the waters 
(W a turbid lake pow clearer by being fre¬ 
quently dashed together, when all that can be 
effected by the agitation is to dariien them 
the more. 

In such a case, the plan most prudent is to 
let the waters rest, before we atteropj^fo dis¬ 
cover what is at the bottom; or, to speak 
without a metaphor, where there is so much 
confusion and perplexity, from opposite 
opinions, it is often of great advantage to 
regard the subject, if we can so regara it, 
without refer gf^ to any former opinion 
whatever, as phenomena were wholly 
new, or ourselvR^he first inquirers. 

This I in pamttempted in my last lecture, 
the results of which it may be of advantage 
brieffy to recapitulate. 

Though we use the general name of beau- 
ty, in owes in which there is a peat variety 
of the objects that excite it, and a very con¬ 
siderable variety also in the emodon itself 
which is thus excited, the emotion, to which 
we give the name, in all its varieties, is uni¬ 
formly pleasing. This, then, is one essen¬ 
tial circumstance of the emotion of beauty, 
or, to speak more accurately, of the tribe of 
different, though kindred emotions, which, 
from their an^ogy, we comprehend under 
that general name. 

Another circumstance, which distinguishes 
the emotions of beauty, in all its varieties, 
from many other emotions that are pleasing 
in tlicmselves, is, that, by a sort of reflex 
transfer to the object which excited it, we 
identify or combine our agreeable feeling with 
our very conception of the object, whether 
present or absent from us. Whatever is 
deli)^htful at the moment in which we gaze 
or listen with delight, seems to us to be 
contained in the beautiful object, as the 
charms which were contained in that fabul¬ 
ous cestus described by Homer, that existed 
when none beheld them, and were the same 
whether the cestus itself was worn by Venus 
or by Juno. 

In iUustration of this embodying or re¬ 
flecting process, the result of which seems to 
me to be that which constitutes an object to 
our conception as beautiful, it was necessary 
to offer some remarks, and especially to make 
some distinctions, without W'hich, the sup¬ 
position of this transfer of our delight, and 
diffusion of it, in the conception of the object 
that gave bhth to it, might appear to involve 
a sort of absurdity; as if it implied, in the 
same object, a combination of material and 
mental offectiims, which are inmpable of 
union. 

It is particularly of importance, in thh 
case, to distinpiish our momentary senti¬ 
ments ftom our philosophical judpnents. As 
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I behold the sun, for example, it is impossi* 
ble fur me to regard it but os a piano circu¬ 
lar surface of a few inches diameter. As I 
regard itphilosophicalljr, it is a sphere of such 
magnitude, as almost to pass die limits of my 
conception. If I were asked, what is the 
diameter of the sun ? I should endeavour to 
state it, with as exact an approximation to 
its real magnitude as was possible for me. 
But«I were to state what every one feels, 
who knows nothing of astronomy, and what 
even the astronomer feels as much'as the vul- 
gm, when he turns his eye to that great lu¬ 
minary, I should say, that the (bametcr was 
scarcely a footso different is our momen- 
taiy sentiment, while. we^‘gaze, from the 
judgments which we foi^ philosophically, af¬ 


ter we have ceased to gakg; the impression 
of the momentary sentiment too, it must be 
remembered, being as irresistible os that of 
the judgment, or rather the more irresi^- 
ble of the two. In likemanner, when I look 
at any distant landscape, first with my naked 
eye, afterwards with a telesco])e held in ope 
direction, and then with the same telescnne 
inverted, 1 have a most undoubdng bcuef 
that the objects thus seen in three different 
ways have continued exactly at the same di%^' 
tance from me ; but, if I were to state what 
I feel visuidly, and what, with all mjr know¬ 
ledge of die optical deception, it is impossi¬ 
ble for me not to fed visually, I should say, 
in each of these ways of viewing the scene, 
that the oinects M ere at different distances. 
To recur, however, to that instance which 
brings the difference of the philosophical and 
the inumentory belief nearest to that which 
takes place in the feeling of beauty,—the 
case of the visual perceptions of colour,— 
it is well known, to every one who is ac¬ 
quainted with the theory of the secondary 
or acquired perceptions of sight, that the co¬ 
lours, which seem to us spread over that 


look on diese unknown causes of our sensa- 
tions of odour, 'mthout blending with them 
the very sensations which diey cause, and 
seeing, therefore, in them the very green¬ 
ness md redness which tie feelings of our 
own mind. In like manner, when we philo- 
Hophize on beauty, and separate the delight 
wht^ is in us from the cause of the delirat 
which is within us, beauty is simply mat 
which excites in us a certwn delightfd feel¬ 
ing; it is like the greenness or redness of 
objects, conaidered sepsffately from our per- 
ce^on of objects,—^the greenness and red- 
nesi^ which material oojeets would have, 
though no mind sentient of colour were in 
existence. But stiU this is not the beauty 
whi^ we feel; it is only the beauty which 
we strive in vi^ to (xinceive. The external 
beauty which we feel, invdves our very de¬ 
light reflected on it, and difliiscd, as much 
as, in tlte ease of a visual o^ect, it involves 
our sensations of colour difi^ed in it; the 
colour which we reflect, being in our mind, 
08 the charm which we reflect, is also in our 
mind. In Ais smise, indeed, that ancient 
theory Hif beauty, which refers it to mind as 
its source, is a wthful statement of the phe¬ 
nomena; unce it » our own spintual de¬ 
light width we are continually spreading a- 
Tound us; though, in the sense in which Plato 
and his fohowers intended their reference to 
be imderstood, it ig^fur from being just, or at 
least far from havii.|v been proved to be just. 
In borrowing, thiMore, the language which 
they use, we do nol%^rrow a mere poetic 
rhapsody; but it beeves, with the interjire- 
tation which I would mve it, the eigiression 
of a philosophic truth. ^ 

Mind, mind alone (bcurwibBAMlirand Heaven I) 
The living fountain* in ituHlKEln* 

Of beauteoui and tubllngPRrc hand In hand. 

Nit paramount the Oraennhere eulhion’d, 

C’elfallal Venn*, with divlneat afre, 
liivitm Uio soul to never-fading }oy.» 


wide surface of landscape which terminates 
ill the remote horizon, arc spiritual, not cor¬ 
poreal modifications; the effect, indeed, of 
the presence of a few rays within the small 
orbit of the eye, but an effect only, not a 
port of the radianci*; and that we yet diffuse 
as it were the colour, which exists but as a 
sensation of our mind, over those distant 
objects, which are not mind, but matter. If 
we were asked, what the material colour is, 
we should state, philosophically, that it is the 
unknown cause of that colour which is our 
sensation; that redness, for example, is a feeling 
of our own mind, and greenness a feeling of 
our own mind, and that what are trulv red¬ 
ness and greenness in the external objects, 
being both equally unknown to lu in ^em- 
selves, have no other difference in our c<m- 
ception than ns being the unknown causes 
of different mental feelings. This answer 
we should give, philosophically; but, at the 
same time, it would be impossible for us to 


It is the mind indeed alone that, in the 
view which I have given you, is the living 
fountain of beauty, because it is the mind 
which, by reflection from itself, embodies in 
the object or spreads over it its own delight. 
If no eye, that is to say, if no mind were to 
behold it, what would be the loveliest oi 
those forms, on which we now gaze wfth rap¬ 
ture, and more than rapture ? A mmitudo 
of particles mA^ir less near or remote. It 
is Ae soul, injMich these particles, directly 
or indirectly, |^te agreeable feelings, which 
invests them m return with many seeming 
qualities that cannot belong to the mc|t ele- 
mentaiy atoms which natui’e herself has j|ade; 
which gives them, in the first place, thal uni¬ 
ty as a single form, which titey do not pos¬ 
sess of themselves, since, of themselves, how¬ 
ever near the^nay be in seeming coherence. 


« PkMute* of ImoglnaUini, book i. v. 161—M6. 
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they are a multitude of Reparate and inde- able; precisely as the uneducated multitude, 
pendent corpuscles, which, at the same time, and perh^s a veiy great majority of the 
•preads over them the colours, that are more smaller multitude who are educated, would 
truly the effect of our vision than the cause smile, with something more than unbelief, if 
of it, and which diffuses among them still we were to endeavour to make them ac- 
more intimately those charms and graces, qnainted with that part of the theory of vi> 
whid> they possess only while we gaze, and sion which relates to colour, But, to those 
witlwut which, when the eyes that animate who have been in the habit of considering 
anil embdlish them are closed, they are a- the mental phenomena in general, and parti* 
gain only a multitude of separate pnticles, cularly the phenomena commonly asCTiued to 
more or less near or remote. association, the difftision of this feeling, and 

Another distinction, to which I alluded in combination of it with our notion of the cause 


my last lecture, and which, thouf^ apparent¬ 
ly, and even really a verbal one, is a distine- 
tion of great importance, in its influence on 
our assent,—^is the difference of the phrases, 
colour, and sensation of colour, beauty, and 
emotion of beauty. When we speak of co¬ 
lour or beauty simply, we speak of what we 
feel, without considering any tluag more 
than the feeling itself. When we speak of 
the sensation of colour and of the emotion of 
beauty, we speak of these feelings, with re¬ 
ference to the mind; and, though colour, os 
felt by us, must of course be the sensation 
of colour, and beauty, as felt by us, be the 
emotion of beauty, it appears to us a veiy 
different proposition, to state, that in vision 
we combine our sensation of colour with ex¬ 
ternal things, or our emotion of beauty with 
external things, and to say simply that we 
combine with them colom and beauty. We 
combine them, without^owing that we are 
combining them, consequently without think¬ 
ing riiat the one is a ^isation, the other an 
emotion, and both aff^cions of mind alone. To 
think of them as u ensation and emotion, 
would be to have jf.'med already the philo. 
Sophie jui^tetuilingiicb separates them from 
the object, titi^jteB \ mere momentary senti¬ 
ment, which cototmo!}^ them with it In the 
case of vision, there can be no doubt that 
this is done everv moment by the lowest of 
the people, who nave not the slightest sus¬ 
picion that the colour, or rather the cause of 
colour, as it exists vrithout, is different from 
tliat redness or blueness which they think 
tbev see spread over the surface of objects; 
and it is not wonderful, therefore, that in 
combining, in our notion of the beautiful ob¬ 
ject, the delightful feeling of our mind, we 
slioilGl do this, with as little suspicion that 
the delight, which we have^|ffused over the 
object itself, is our own uf^)|ial emotion. 

That, in thinking of a beal^ful object, we 
do consider some permanent delight as dif¬ 
fuse^ and as it were embodied in it, is, I 
thin! evident on the slightest reflection on 
the P>ject 9 which we term beautiful. And 
yet, w^ we first think of this diffusion of a 
menti|L feeling over a material object, if we 
have hot been in the habit #f attending to 
other phenomena of the mind, the very sup¬ 
position of such a process may seem to in¬ 
volve an assumption that is scarcely warront- 


of the feeling, will seem only an instance of 
a very generd law of our mental constitu¬ 
tion. It is, indeed, only an instance of that 
general tendency to condensation of feelings, 
which gives the principal value to every ob- 
I ject that is familiar to us; to the home of 
our infancy, to the walks of our youth, to 
every gift of friendship; nor only to these in¬ 
animate things, but, in a great measure also, 
to the living objects of our affection, to those 
who watched over our infant slumbers, or 
i\ho were the partners of our youtliful walks, 
or who left with us, in absence, or in death, 
those sacred gifts, which for a moment sup¬ 
ply their place, with that brief illusion of re- 
iJity, which gives to our remembrance a more 
delightful sadness. When we look to the 
gray hairs of him, in the serenity of whose 
parental eye, even in its most serious con¬ 
templation, there is a silent smile that is ever 
ready to shine upon us; 

Whoso authority, in show 
WlicnmOst sovere, and mustering all its force, 

Was hut the grater countenance of love; 

Whose fitvoiir, like the clouds of spring, might low'r, 
And utter now and then an awful voice. 

But had a blessing in its darke>t frown 

When we look to that gracious form, in 
whose thought, even in the moments in 
which he addresses to Heaven his gratitude 
or his prayer, we are still present, as he 
thinks of that common home of our immor¬ 
tality, to which he is only journeying before 
us,—or commends us to the protection of 
that great Being who has been, in his own 
long earthly career, the protection and hap¬ 
piness of his youth and of his age,—are there 
no feelings of our heart, no enjoyments of 
early fondness and increasing gratitude, and 
reverence iinmixed with fear, which we have 
combined with the very glance of that eye, 
and the very tone of that voice, whose glance 
and tone are to us almost like a blessing? 
The friend whom we have long loved, is, at 
each single moment, what he W been to us, 
in many succesaive years. Without recall¬ 
ing to us the particular events of those 
years, he recalls to us their delights; or, ra¬ 
ther, the very notion which we form of him 
contains in itself this difliised pleasure, like 


• rowperis Tank, book vi. v. 90—3d. 
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•ome ethereal and immortal spirit of the 
past. 

Nor, as I have already said, is it only in 
our moral affection for lyings living like otv- 
selves, and capable, therefore, of feding and 
returning our kindness, that this condensa* 
tion of regard takes place. It produces an af¬ 
fection of almost moral sympathy, when there 
cm li^no feeling of it, and therefore no pos¬ 
sibility of return $ and where that softening 
influence accordingly must lie wholly reflect¬ 
ed from our own mmd. That, for inanimate 
objects, long familiar^ us,M'eluivearegard, 
in some degree similar to that which we feel 
for a friend, has been the remark of all ages; 
since every individual, in every age, must have 
been subject to the universal influence which 
gives occasion to it.. A little attention to 
this process, by which an object of trifling 
value becomes representative of feelings that 
are inestimable, wiU not be uninterestin| in 
kself, and w'ill throw much light on that simi¬ 
lar process, by which, in the case of beauty, 
I conceive objects to become representative, 
by a sort of spiritual reflection, of the plea- 
siue which they excite. I cannot prepare 
you better for this discussion, than by quoting 
some remarks from the eloquent work of Dr.'' 
Smith. 

« The causes of pain and pleasure, what¬ 
ever they are, or however they operate, seem 
to be the objects which, in oil animals, im¬ 
mediately excite those two passions of grati¬ 
tude and resentment. They are excited by 
inanimated as well as by animated objects. 
We are angry, for a moment, even at the 
stone that hurts us. A child beats it, a dog 
harks at it, a choleric man is apt to curse it. 
The least reflection, indeed, corrects this 
sentiment, and we soon become sensible, that 
what has no feeling is a very improper object 
of revenge. When the mischief, however, is 
very great, the object which caused it be¬ 
comes disagreeable to us ever after, and we 
take pleasure to bum or destroy it We 
should treat in this manner the instrument 
which had accidentally been the cause of the 
death of a fnend ; and we should often think 
ourselves guilty of a sort of inhumanity, if we 
neglected to vent this absurd sort of vengeance 
upon it 

“ We conceive, in the same manner, a sort 
of gratitude for those iiunimated objects, 
which have been the cause of great or fre¬ 
quent pleasure to us. The sailor, who, as 
soon as he got ashore, should mend his fire 
with the pl^ on which he had just escaped 
from a shipwreck, would seem to he guilty 
of an unnatural action. We should expect 
that he would rather preserve it with care 
and affection, as a monument that was, in 
some measure, dear to him. A man grows 
fond of a snuff-box, of a pen-knife, of a staff, 
which he has long made use of, and con¬ 
ceives something like areal love and affection 


for them. If he breaks or loses them, he is 
vexed out of all proportion to the value of the 
damage. The house which we have long 
lived in, the tree whose verdure end shade 
we have long enjoyed, are both looked upon 
with a sort of respect that seems due to such 
benefactors. The decay of the one, or the 
ruin of the other, afiecta in with a kind of 
mdancholy, though we should sustain no loss 
by it. The Dryads and the Lares 'of the 
ancients, a sort of genii of trees and houses, 
were properiy first suggested by this sort of 
affection, which the authors of those super¬ 
stitions felt for such objects, and which seem¬ 
ed unreasonable, if there wss nothing ani¬ 
mated about th^”* 

The reason of this friendship for inani¬ 
mate objects seems to me to be, that, with 
such objects, in tho circnmstancea supposed, 
there is really combined a great part of that 
wliich forms the complex conception of our 
friend; and it ia not wonderful, therefore, 
that there diould be a considerable similar¬ 
ity of the feeling excited. There is not, in- 
deed, and cannot he, in tlte case of Ufelesa 
matter, that admiration of virtue and genius, 
that gratitude for a preference voluntarily 
made, and for kindness voluntarily shown, 
and that confidence in future displays of 
similar devotion, which forms so gratifying 
and ennobling a port of friendship. But w’hat 
constitutes the real Slenderness of friendship, 
is something more tiion all these feelings. 
These may be felt, inij^ttachments that are 
formed at any period o|k life, and at a very 
early period or mutual l^quaintance. But 
that which gives to sui^a union its chief 
tenderness is long and cow^^^acy, and 
especially that intimacy taken its 

origin in an early periud|fPmc. The friend 
of our boyish sports, olTour college studies, 
of our first schemes and successes, and joys, 
and sorrows, ia he in whose converae the 
heart expands most readily, and with whom, 
in latest old age, we love to grow young 
again. With the very image of the person 
Is mingled the rememorance of innumerable 
enjoyments and consolations shared in com. 
mon. 'Diey ore, os it were, condensed and 
fixed in it, and are reflected back upon us, as 
often as the image arises. But the reitfim- 
brance of a lon gagr lea ofagraeable emotions 
may be minglec9p|th inanimate scenes, as 
well as with peiSns ; and if, by the reflec¬ 
tion of these pa£ emotions, it produce ten¬ 
derness in the one case, it surely is not aur- 
prising that the same cause should procmee 
a feeluig of tenderness in the other; nd 
that, as the chief source of the affeetion^is 
thus in circumstances that are common to 
both, we should ^1 something very like re¬ 
gard for every Tong familiar obje^ while 


* Theory of Mont SeDtimeaU, Pert K.aect. iU. e. L 
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it exWts, and of grief, when it exists no; 
more. 

The old man, who i)oiiited out the house 
of a deceased friend, and said, “ Formerly 1 
had only to climb tltose steps, to forget all 
the miseries of life,*’* must liave felt fur the 
steps whi(^ he luid so often trod, that re¬ 
gard whi<^ arises from the remembrance of 
}>a8t delight; a remembrance, which consti¬ 
tuted 80 important a port of the pleasure for¬ 
merly received by him, when they led him 
to the apartment of his friend, and to all 
that happiness, which was more than the 
mere for^tfalness of grief, even when there 
was griet or the very miseries of life, to be 
forgotten. 

The some effect, in heightening friendship, 
which is produced by long intimacy, is pro¬ 
duced, in a g^t degree, oy any single feel¬ 
ing of very vivid interest; such as tliat of 
]M)ril shared together, the strong emotion of 
the moment of enterprise, the joy of the 
escape, aiid, in many cases, the glory which 
attended it, being blended and reflected from 
each individual, as from another self. In 
one of those admirable tr^edios, which 
form a part of the scries of plays on the 
Passions, there is a very striking picture of 
this kind, in the speech of an old maimed 
soldier, who, with ail his modesty, has 
been forped to allude to some of his jutst ex¬ 
ploits. fl 

For I have roii;;bt, where few alive remaiiiM, 

And none unacatbwli agioro but n few remain'd 
ThiM marl’d and uiiU^ed i—mi belike you've aoen 
tl’ Humnier niehlii, ar^nd the evening lamp, 

Some wretchen motlp, wiiiglesa and nalf-cuiigiunei1, 
Ju8t feebly crawlini|^r their heatw of dead. 

In Savn&^aii a itij/'V', though desiioratc post. 

Of full iKMofeiniT gmidly choiicn men, 

llut twelv^J"T> 'and rightdcarfricndawercwc 

For ever attorr^ ttw ore all dead now j—. 

I'm old and loncl^*^^ 

In a real case of this sort, every vivid feel¬ 
ing which attended the action,—and the re¬ 
membrance of which was, in a great mea¬ 
sure, the remembrance of the action itself,— 
would he combined with the perception of 
each individual survivor. The coinraoi> pe¬ 
ril, the common escape, the common gloi'y, 
would be conceived as one ; and, in conse¬ 
quence of this unify, os often ns the thought 
cH#e glorious action recurred, each would 
be to the others us it ^re another self. 
Indeed, so closely woul^^ie conception of 
the action itself, artd of tliMight-dear friends 
be blended, that, in a casa like that which 
the drama supposes, I liaye little doubt, that 
wMm ail but one of the little band of heroes 
hin perished, it would seem to the mclan- 
clioiy 8urvirorr*-whcn all the real compon¬ 
ent parts of ., the action had thus ceased to 
exist,— as i/ the happiness and glory of the 


• De St. Lsmtert. tom. ill. 
t Count Basil, a ‘Tragody, Act HI- Scenv 1. 


action had perished likewise; and old age 
and loneliness would be felt the more, as if 
stripped, not of the enjoyments of friendsliip 
only, hut almost of the very honours of other 
years. 

The same feeling in this case, too, it must 
be remarked, extends itself, if not equally, 
at least in a very high degree, to inanimate 
things; and there can be no questioe^ that 
the sword which has been worn only as an 
ornament, anil the sword which Im been 
often wielded in battle, and in battle the 
most perilous, will be^viewed by their j>os- 
sessors with very difliTent regard. The wea¬ 
pon is itself a real component part of the 
glorious actions which it represents; and wc 
transfuse, us it were, into the mere lifeless 
steel, a consciousness and reciprocity of our 
vivid feelings, exactly os, in the ease of 
beaut}’, we animate the external object with 
our own delight, without knowing that we 
have done so. 

The grief which wc feel for the loss of an 
object, insignificant in itself, and deriving all 
its i-aliic from associations fonnod with it, 
presents, in another form, that transfusion 
of feeling from the mind, luul concentration 
of it in the olijcct, which constitute our live¬ 
ly pictures of henuty, when it is reganlcd, 
not as the unknown cause of our delightful 
feeling, but as that embodied delight it¬ 
self. 

An object long familiar to iia, by occurring 
frequently, cither in percejition, or in tniiiis 
of thought, together with many of onr most 
interesting emotions, and the images of those 
friends of whom wc think most frequently, 
is, by the common laws of suggistioii, so 
closely associated with these emotions aiul 
ideas, that, when it is present to oiu' mind, 
these shadowy images of hap|>incss may al¬ 
most be considered os forming witli it a {uu'l 
of one complex feeling, or at least are very 
readily reealled by it. When such an ob- 
'cct, ^erefore, is lost, luid we think of it tis 
ost, we do not conceive it ns that sinqile 
object of jierccption which it was originally, 
when it first affected our senses; in which 
ease, tlie loss of it could not be very serious¬ 
ly regarded by ns; but we conceive it as 
that complex whole which it has become— 
the image or representative of many delight¬ 
ful feelings. Though it be only a snuff-box, or 
a walking-stick, as in the rases supiiosed by 
Dr. Smith, the mere circumstance of the 
loss would of itself give some degree of ad¬ 
ditional interest to our conception of the ob¬ 
ject, which makes it dwell longer in our 
mind than it would othenrise have done, 
and allows time, therefore, for the m-un'ence 
of a greater number of the images associated 
with it, that rise accordingly, and mingle 
with the conception. But with that com¬ 
plex state of mind, which arises from the 
union of these, m our rapid retrospect ol 
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other y^s,—a state which is not the mere 
conception of the waUdng-Btirk which we 
have lost, but of it and the other associate 
feelings,-—the feeling of the loss is mingled, 
and is mingled, not niore with the concep¬ 
tion of the stick, than with all the co-exist¬ 
ing associate feelings, vague and indistinct as 
thesti may be,—^the conception, perhaps, of 
the fTOnd who presented it to us,—of the 
walk^uring which it has been our compa¬ 
nion,—of many of the innumerable events, of 
joy or sorrow, that have occupied us, since the 
time at which, like a new limb added to us, it 
became, as it were, a part of ourselves. Since 
the notion of the loss, therefore, is combin¬ 
ed with all these conceptions, in one complex 
state of mind, it is not wonderful that it 
should appear to us, for the moment, os the 
loss, not of one part only, and that, if abso¬ 
lutely considered, the least important part of 
the whole, butas the actual lossof the associate 
group of images and emotions of which it ii 
more than representative, and that it slioulc 
«‘xcite our n)omentary sorrow, accordingly 
US for that actual loss. Wc know, indued, 
whenever we reflect, that all these objccti 
are nut lost, but the walking-stick only 
and our reason, every moment, checks u*‘ 
with this truth; but still, every other mo. 
ment, in sjiitc of reason, the feeling of tin 
loss aiul the conception of tlie VJigiic com. 
l)iev whole, eojitinuing to be blended, alfect 
our mind with the blended regret. It is on. 
ly (Hie of the innumerable instances, in whic: 
our feelings eontiriiie obstinately to delud< 
us, in spile of the knowledge which migh 
be supposed caipuble of saving us from th( 
illusion, as particularly in those striking 
eases of 0 }»tieal deception, to which, on ac 
count of the important light which they 
throw on the phenomena of the mind in ge. 
nerul, 1 have already so frequently directet 
your attention. When we look at a pictur. 
ed eylinder, or at any landscape in which tlu 
laws of perspective are observed, we know 
wiill that it is a flat surface at which we an 
looking. Yet it is absolutely impossible foi 
us, notwithstanding this knowledge, to con. 
siller the cylinder as a plane, and all the 
rocks and groves and long-withdrawing vales 
of the laiKlseitpc, os comprehended in u few 
inches of colouring. W’hen we receive the 
portrait of a friend, it is vain for reason ti 
tell us, that wc have received only a 
flat surface of a little paint; when we 
lose a walking-stick, the gift of a friend 
it is equally vain fur reason to tell us, 
that we have suffered only a loss which 
we can repair for a few shillings at a toyshop. 

It is in a grj^ measure, then, by the 
momentary bel* of the loss of more 
llian the object itself, that I would ex. 
plain that disproportioned emotion, which 
IS felt to lie absurd, yet is not felt thi 
less on account of this seeming absurdity. 


But, whatever ma^ be thought of this ex- 
ilanation of that gnef,—so far beyond tlve 
ibsolute value of the object,—which we feci, 
on the loss of any object that has been long 
familiar to us, there at least can be no doub4 
os to the great fact itself, that an object, 
long familiar to us, does acquire ailditional 
value by this familiarity; and, as the object 
is absolutely the same, however frequently it 
may have met our eyes, or been us^ by us 
for any of the common purposes of life, it is 
only a relative value which it can have ac- 
(|uirod,—a value consisting in our own feel¬ 
ings merely, which we must therefore have 
condensed in it, or attached to it in some way 
or odicr. 

After these illustrations from phenomena 
that, if not absolutely of the same class, arc 
at least very closely analogous, since they 
imply a sort of chrnn conceived by us as 
ti'cosured in external things, and a charm 
which consists merely in tlie refleeted feel¬ 
ings of our own mind, I trust it will not ap¬ 
pear to you too bold an aflinnation, to say, 
that the a^eable emotions which certain 
objects excite in us^jj^ ciqiable of being, in 
our conception, combined with the very no¬ 
tion of the objects themselves, and that we 
term such objects beautiful, by combining, 
in our notion of them, the delight which we 
feel, os we term them green, blue, crimson, 
by combining with them our feelings of co¬ 
lour. What is Xrue of objects of sight, may 
be conceived as easily in eveiy other species 
ofbeiuity, natural or \urt,ifiaia1, material or 
mental. Whatever ^Kcltes the emotion, 
may he felt os of itseAj^mbii^ with the 
emotion which it exciahjg^Mn^ colours, 
sounds, oil that is ingedfip^i art, or amia- 
hlc in morals. My jiffies will not permit 
me to trace all the varieties of beauty with 
any minute investigation, thnnigh this vari¬ 
ety of its objects; but you may yourselves 
equally apply to them whatever remarks I 
have applied, more iiartieulurly, to one spe¬ 
cies of the delightful emotion. 

It is of external objects, indeed, and par¬ 
ticularly of objects of sight, that we think 
most frequently, when we s])cak or hear of 
beauty; but this dues not arise £r^ any 
exclusive peculiarity of the feeling exmed by 
these objects, the term were only me- 
taphoricdly ajffied to others, but because 
external objefs are continually around us, 
so as more frequently to excite the emotion 
of beauty; and in a great measure, tf», lie- 
cause the human form, itself an objectwf vi¬ 
sion, is representative to us of the pr^ence 
of all which wo love, or those with whom 
our life is connected, and from whom its 
happiness has^een derived, or from whom 
wc hope to derive it. It is not wonderful, 
therefore, that when we think of beauty, we 
should think of that hy u hich the emotion is 
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most vividly excited, and bhould be led 
oordingly to seek it there,— 

Where Beauty’s living like the Morn 
That wakes in Zephyr’s arms the blushing May, 
Movesonwardt or as Venus, when she stood 
Effulgent OB the pearly ear, and smil’d, 

Fresh from the deep, and conscious of her form. 

To see the Tritons tune their vocal shells. 

And each cerulean sistcrof the flood 
With loud welsim attend her o’er the waves. 

To seek th’ Idaliaii bower.* 

That we are susceptible of a similar de¬ 
lightful emotion from works of intellect, is 
sufficiently shown by the fine arts, which are 
founded on this happy susceptibility; nor is 
the delight felt only on the contemplation of 
works of fency,—at least of fancy in the 
sense in which that term is commonly em¬ 
ployed ; it is felt in the result of faculties 
that seem, while exercised in the operations 
that produce the beautiful result, to be very 
foreign from every emotion, but that tran¬ 
quil satisfaction which may be supposed to 
constitute a part of our assent to any inter¬ 
esting truth. How many theorems are 
there, to which a mathematician applies the 
term beaut^ul, as readily as it is applied by 
others to ^e design or the colouring of a 
picture, or to the wortil or air of a song; 
and though the delightful emotion which be 
expresses by that word is at once for inferior 
in degree, and only analogous in kind to the 
emotion excited by those objects, it still is 
so analogous ns to deserve the denomina¬ 
tion. In general phy.sics, in like manner, 
how instantly do we speak of the beauty of 
an experiment, which is so contrived as to 
decide a point that h^been long in contro¬ 
versy, by very simpw means, and with the 
exclusion Cff evcryJi<Kign circum-stance that 
might fracy of the residt; or 

of the beauty dfatj^^ory, which brings to¬ 
gether many factsll!lBI*tvere before dispersed, 
without any obvious bond of union, and ex¬ 
hibits them in luminous connexion to our 
view. The delightful emotion, in these in¬ 
tellectual forms of beauty, is, it will be ad. 
mitted, far less lively than when it results 
from external things. But when wc thus 
apply the term beautij'al to the works of fa¬ 
culties, that are not immediately conversant 
with beauty, or in which, at least, beauty is 
acarcriy even a secondary consideration, we 
are fip'from using a metaphor, any more 
than we use a metaphor, ^#:n we employ 
the same word in speakingCiAthe beauty of] 
a landscape, and of the b^ity of human 
form, which are botli objects of sight, but of} 
which the resulting emotions, thuogh analo- 
gousyffre far from being the same. We em¬ 
ploy n« term, because, from the analogy of 
the dmight in tlw different cases, it is the 
only terra whioh can express our meaning; 
we do tnily feel, on the contemplation of 


such intellectual works, a delightful emotion, 
—as we feel a delightful emotion very simi¬ 
lar, however superior it may be in intensity 
of pleasure, when we look on the charms 
of nature, or the imitative creations of art; 
and, as we conceive the very charm which 
we feel, to be diffused and stored in those 
beautiful forms on which we gaze, so does 
the charm which we feel, seem, for the mo¬ 
ment, to flow over the severest works in¬ 
tellect, in the conceptions which are embo¬ 
died to us. Even reason itself, austere as 
it may seem, is thus only a part of Beauty’s 
universal empire, that extends over mind 
and over matter with equal sway. 

But though by some minds, which have 
not been conversant with the beautiful re¬ 
sults of scientific inquiry, these severe and 
less obvious charms may not be readily ad¬ 
mitted, of moi-al beauty it is surely impossi¬ 
ble for any one to doubt; that charm which 
is felt by us, even before we have learned to 
distinguish virtue by its name, and which, 
even to the guilty who have abandoned it, 
still retains a sort of dreadful loveliness, 
which they would gladly forget, but which 
no effort can wholly banish from their re- 
n^ernbrance, that is forced still to shudder 
and admire. It is the analogy of this moral 
beauty, indeed, which gives its most attrac¬ 
tive charm to the beauty of the inanimate 
universe, and which adorns poetry with its 
most delightful images. To give our mere 
approbation to virtue, as we give our assent 
to any truth of reasoning, seems to be as 
little possible, us for those who are not blind, 
to open their eyes, in the very sunshine of 
noon, on some delightful scene, and to view 
it as a mere collection of forms without any 
colouring. The softer moral perfections, so 
essential to the happiness, and almost to the 
yei'y existence of society, are like those mild 
lights and gentle graces, in the system of ex¬ 
ternal things, without which the repose of na¬ 
ture would not be tranquillity but death, and 
its motions, in the WTiving bough, and the 
foamy w’aterfall, and the stream that glides 
from it, would be only the agitation of con¬ 
tiguous particles of matter. Well, indeed, 
may the poet of imagination exckiin,— 

lx Slight so fair 

In nil t}i« dewy Undsesiies of the Spring, 

In the bright eye of Hesiieror the Morn, 

In Nntiii^a fliirest fonns, is aught so fair 
As virtuous friendship? as the candid blush 
Of him who strives with fortune to be Just I 
The graceful tear that streams for otliers’ woes 
Or the mild majesty of private life. 

Where Peace with ever-blooming olive crowns 
I'hc gate,—where Honour^i liberal hands efliue 
Unenvied treasures, and the snowy wings 
Of Innocence and Love protect the scene 1* 

In all these cases of m<^ beauty, os in 
that to which our senses IKe immediately 
give rise, we conceive die delight which we 


♦ rieasumofliiuigitiatioa,book i. v. .W7—.'5.15. 
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feel, to be centred in the moral object; and 
the veiy diffusion of the delight seems to 
connect us more closely with tW which we 
admire,—producing what is not a mere sym¬ 
pathy, but something more intimate,—that 
union of mind with mind, in redected and 
mingled feeling, which, notwithstanding all 
the absurd mysticism ^at has been written 
con^ning it, has, in the manner which I 
havAow described, in part at least, a foun¬ 
dation in nature. 

But though, in all these great provinces of 
beauty, the matenal, the intellectual, and the 
moral, an object which we feel to be beau¬ 
tiful be merely an object with which, in our 
conception, or continued perception, if it be 
an object of sense, or, in our mere concep¬ 
tion, if it be an object of another kind, we 
have combined, by it sort of mental difiiision, 
the delight which it has excited in us; why, 
it will be said, do certain objects produce 
this effect ? 

The examination of this point, however, I 
must defer till my next lecture. 


LECTURE LV. 

J. IMMEDIATE EMOTIONS NOT INVOLVING 

NECKSSAIULY ANY MORAL FEELING.— 3. 

BEAUTY, AND ITS REVEBSi:, CONTINUED.- 

DIIFEEENT SORTS OF BEAUTY. 

Gentlemen, my last I.ecture was em¬ 
ployed in considering and illustrating, by va¬ 
rious analogous phenomena of the mind, the 
process by which I conceive our feeling of 
delight, that arises from the object which we 
term beautiful, to be reflected, as it were, 
from our mind to the objects which excite 
it; very much in the same way as we spread 
over external things, in the common pheno¬ 
mena of vision, the coldMr, which is a feeling 
or state, not of matter, but of mind. A 
beautiful object, when considered by us phi¬ 
losophically, like the unknown causes of our 
sensations of colour in bodies, considered se¬ 
parately from our visual sensations, is mere- 
ly the cause of a certain delightful emotion 
which we feel; a beautiful object, as felt by 
us, when we do not attempt to make any 
philosophic distinction, is, like those colour¬ 
ed objects which we see around us, am ob¬ 
ject in which we have diflused tiie delightful 
feeling of our own mind. Though no eye 
were to behold what is beautiful, we camiot 
but imagine that a ctatain delight would for 
ever be flowing around it, as we cannot but 
imagine, in like^|^ner, that the loveliest 
flower ^ the IB^mess, which bi^ and 
withers unmarked, is blooming with the 
same delightful hues, which our vision would 
give to it, and surrounded with that sweet¬ 
ness of fragrance, which, in itself, is but a 1 


number of exbaled particles, that are sweet¬ 
ness only in the sentient mind. 

An object, then, as felt by us to be beau¬ 
tiful, seems to contain, in its own nature, 
the very delight which it occasions. But a 
certain delight must in this case be excited, 
before it con be diffused by reflection on that 
object which is its cause j and it is only by 
certain objects that the delightful emotion 
is excited. Why, then, it will be said, is 
the effect so limited 7 and what circumstan¬ 
ces distinguish the objects that produce the 
emotion, from those which produce no emo¬ 
tion whatever, or, periiaps, even an emotion 
that may be said to be absolutely opposite ? 

If the same effect were uniformly produc¬ 
ed by the same objects, it might seem as ab¬ 
surd to inquire, how certain objects are 
beautifiul and others not so, as to inquire, 
how it happens that sugar is not bitter, nor 
wormwood sweetr—the blossom of the rose 
not green, nor the common herbage of our 
meadows ted. The question, however, as¬ 
sumes a very diflbrent appearance, when we 
consider the diversity of the emotions ex¬ 
cited by the same object, and when we con¬ 
sider the very powerful influence of acciden¬ 
tal association on our emotions of this kind. 
In such circumstances we may lie fairly al¬ 
lowed to doubt, at least, wnetlier objects, 
primarily and absolutely, have a power oi 
producing this emotion, or whether it may 
not wholly depend on those contingent cir¬ 
cumstances, which we find and must allow 
to be capable of modifying it to so very great 
on extent 

That certain circum^nces do truly mo¬ 
dify our emotion of belj^, the^can be no 
doubt i and even that n|raa|H|^cc tile feel¬ 
ing, when there is eve||H|Rkon to believe 
tliat but for such ciiUmfstances, no emotion 
of the kind would have been excited. The 
influence of what is called fashion, in giving 
a temporary beauty to various forms, is a 
most striking proof of this flexibility of our 
emotion; and it is a fact too obvious to re¬ 
quire illustration by example. 

“ If an European," says Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds in one of his disrourses delivered at 
the Boyal Academy, “ifan European, when 
he has cut off his beard, and putf^se hair on 
his bead, or bound up his own natuA hair 
in regular hanyinote, as unlike nature as he 
can possibly imm it, and after having ren¬ 
dered them inpinoveable by the help of. the 
fat of hogs, h^ covered the udtole vrith flour, 
laid on by a machine with the utmos^egu- 
larity,—^if, when thus attired, he issueiwnth, 
and meets a Cherokee Indian, who Iw 
stowed as much time at his toilet, ana laid 
on with equal care and attention Us yellow 
and red ocmeeKm particular parts of hu fore¬ 
head and cheeks, as he judges most becom¬ 
ing; whoever of these two despises the 
oAer for this attention to the fashion of his 
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whidi he » conaeknis in him. 


. ,. - w I seem to t&e very heart of the expetriatea 

tul emotion, nothing more were necessmy Swiss, who almost looks, as he gazes on them, 
for us than to say, Let this be beautiful, for the cottage of his home, hdf gletuning 
The power of enchantment is almost verified through die spray; as if they were tlie very- 
in the singular transformations which ore hill and the waterfall which had been the 
thus produced; and in many of these, fashion haunt of his youth. To the exile, in every 
is employed in the very way in which magic situation, what landscape is so beautiful ns 
has been commonly fabled to be employed, that which recalls to him perhaps the bleakest 
—in making monsters, who are as little con- and dreaiiest spot of the country, whicli he 
scions of their degradation, while the. volun- has not seen for many dismal years ? Tho 
tary metamorjdiosis lasts, as the hideous but softest borders of the lake, the gentle emin- 
unitnowing victims of the enchanter’s art. A epees, that seem to rise only to slope into 
few months, or perhaps even a few weeks, the delightful valleys iMJtweeii, the fields, the 
may, indt'ed, show them what monsters they gioves, the vineyards, in all tlieir luxuriance, 
have been} bnt whut is monstrous in the these have no beauty to his eye. But let 
past, is seen only by the unconscious moii- his glance fall on some rock that extends it- 
sters of the present hour, who are again, in self without one tuft of vegetation, or on some 
a few months, to laugh at their own defonn- heath or morass of still more gloomy hurren- 
ity. What we are, in fashion, is ever beau-- ness, and what was indifference till then, is 
tiful; but nothing is in fashion so ridiculous, inditFerence no more. There is an instant 
as the beauty wliiehjris been; asin jouniey- emotion at his heart, which, though others 
ing with sunshine Ijyjre us, what is immedi- might scarcely conceive it to be that of beauty, 
ately iinde^toiifftB splendoiur; but if we is beauty to him ; and it is to this port of tile 
look back, wePl^Ajoiig shadow behind us, scene that his w'aking eye most frequently 
though all which ilNiiadow now was once tiuns, as it is it alone which he mingles in his 
brilliant, as the very track of brightness along dream with the well-remembered scenery of 
which we move. other years. 

The influence of fashion, on the mere That our craotiorfof lieaiity, whirh arises 
trappings of dross, or furniture, or equipage, from works of art, is susceptible of modiiica- 
is the more valuable as an illustration, from tion by accidental circumstances, is equiilly 
the rapidity of its ehimges, and the universa- evident. There are tastes in composition, 
lity of the emotion which it excites, that of which we are able to fix the period, al- 
render it absolutely impossible for the most most with the same accuracy as we fix the 
sceptical to doubt its power. I’he influence dates of any of those great events which fill 
of particiilarassociations on individual minds our tables of chronology. What is green or 
is, iniire'ed, as powerful as the more general scarlet to the eyes of the infant, is green or 
influence which, in each indi^ual on whom it scailet to the same eyes in boyhood, in youth, 
operates, is only one of the IKas of that very in mature manhood, in old age; but the 
p^icular influence. But, inf bese cases, it work of art which gives delight to the boy, 
might have lieen doubted whether the pci-u- may excite no emotion but ihnt of contempt 
liaritu ascribed to association, might not or disgust in the man. It must be a miscr- 
rathwhave arisen from constitutional diver- ' able bdlad, indeed, which is not read or heard 
shy. i In tlie chwiges of universal fashion, with interest in oiu’ first years of curiosity- 
howler, there can be no doubt as to the .and every daulier of a vilklfcsign.post, wtai 
nature of the sway that has been exercised; I knows enough of his art flPve four legs, and 
since every vrm will readily nMbw in another, 'not two merely, to his red lion and blue hear. 

is sure of the admiration of the little critic 
who stops his hoop or his top to gaze on the 
wonders of his skill. 


the mwMar or csmac of mmeral 
jWing, ^ be^, it is scarcely 

we ^01^ not have discovered the in, 
fioenM of eucumstwicea on our individiml 

tore, whkdv in ^ most majestic featweg its 
^tams, ita rivers, its 2 ;totBcts.-!;tr^ 

power of 

fflaa, bow (bfienintly do the same o^ts af- 
feet in, m consequent of the mere accidents 
Of nmner feelings and former events ! The 
hill and the waterfall may be pleasing to 
every eye; but how doubly beautiful do they 


find feris himself pro-* 
""wsh ia the tmriwrian.”* 
ft wot m^Htess^, however, to have te- 

bow ooBudetely 
we .otMunen^ and the ridiculouB in ell the 
JWWdWow d^briUefaiaeBts of fisehim, difi. 
w^oa^ es ^ifc eyca which behrid tiiem are 
wPTOBt, • IwiDoet civilised Burnaeantniw 
•MMKhoeoaw^^ thu^ a Uiwokee^ 

f?* abeunhtifi* of deoandon, be 

lunu^tttevfry thing at which he woitid 

Weeaw mon become of wbatevoe we 

bsra admaeq, oar wariness is not moie 
tmd than our admiration of something new, 
which fol^s it, or rather precedes it It 
seems as if, in order to produce tiiis delight- 
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Evea m the judgments of ousffmstiuer stances to this di^m^pot^onate ad* 

C i, when our diseemnient of bMotjr has minthni, ^ consequently to modify, in a 
quickened by frequent exerdse, and the amet degme* tha resulting emotion of moral 
study of the works of excellenee'of every am ^uty. In oie age> or in <me country, the 
tiM given us a ouxesponding qiudoiess in selMenying vimms are hdd in highest esti> 
discerning the c^posite imperfectiona, which mation; in another ag^ or another country, 
otherwise we might not have perceived, how the gentler social afifectaons. There are pe. 
many circumstances are there, of whiih we riods of society in which valour, that gave 
are pCThaps wholly unconscious, that modify virtue its name m the ^fy ethics of one 
our gAenil susceptibility of the emotions of mighty yiet^le, constitutes almost the whole 
this class. Our youth, our i^, our prevail- of that nationd virtue which commands go¬ 
ing or temporary passions, me pecuior ad- neral reverence, at the expense of the calm- 
miration which we may feel for some favour- er and for nobler virtues of peace. There 
ite author, who has become a favourite, p»- are other systems of polity in which these 
haps, from circumstances that had little rcla- civil virtues rise to their just pre-eininenre, 
tion to his general merit, may all concur with and in which valour is admired, less for its 
other circumstances as contingent, in giving absolute unthinking intrepidity, than for its 
diversify to sentiments which otherwise relation to the sacred rights of which it is the 

guardian or the avenger; nor does the esti¬ 
mation perish completely with the circum¬ 
stances that gave rise to it. At Rome, even 
when Roman liberty had bowed the neck to 
that gracious despot who prqHired, by the 
habit of submission to usurped power, the 
servility that was afterwards,—while execu¬ 
tioner succeeded executioner on the thruno 


might have been the’ same. It is finely ob¬ 
served by La Bruyero in his Discours de 
Reception, in 1693, when Corneille was no 
more and Racine still alive,—“ Some,” says 
he, “ cannot endure that Corneille should be 
preferred or even thought equal to him. 

They aj)neal to the age that is about to suc¬ 
ceed. They wait, till they shall no longer 
ha/e to count the voices of some old men, of the world,—to smile, and to shudder, and 
who, touched indilferently with whatever re»' obey, because others had smiled, and shud- 
calls to them the fust years of their life, love dcred, and kissed the dust before —in iho 
])ci'hap8 in his CEdipus only tlie remembrance very triumph of usurpation, when a single 
of their youth.” The same idea is happily hour at Pharsalia hod decided the destiny of 
npplied, by another Academician, to account ages, and Utica had heard the last voice of 
for the constant ])rcsence of love in French freedom, like the fading echo of some divine 


tragedy, by tlie universal sympathy which it 
may he exj)ected to excite. “ This passion,” 
says he, “ which is almost the only one that 
can interest women, has nearly an equal influ¬ 
ence on the other sex. How many are there, 
who have never felt any very violent emo¬ 
tions of ambition or vengeance ! Scarcely is 
there one who has been exempt from love. 
Tlie young are perbaiis under its influence at 
present. With what pleasure do they recog^ 
nise themselves in all which they see and 
hear! The old have loveil. How delightful 
to them, to be recalled to their fairest and 
happiest years, by the picture of what was 
then the liveliest occupation of their thought! 
The mere remembrance is, to them, a second 
youth.” 

If the emotion of beauty, which wc receive 
from external things and works of intellectu¬ 
al art, be thus under the control of our pas¬ 
sions and remembrances, the pleasure of 
moral beauty is also, in some measure, under 
the same control. The great principles of 
moral distinction are indeed too deeply fixed 
in our breast, by our divine Author, to allow 
opprobation and pleasure to be attached to 
the contemphtion pure malignity, or with¬ 
held from pure bJl^olence. When evil is 
admired, therefore, it is in consequence of 
some disproportionate admiration attached 
to some real or supposed accompanying 
good ; but still it is in the power of circum- 


step retiring from the earth, still shiveiy it¬ 
self could not overcome the silent reverence 
of the heart for him who had scorned to be 
a slave. 

Even when proud Cipsar, 'n^Byriuu^^l can, 

1'ht' (ipoila of nations, and th^^Bp^wais, 

Ignobly vain, and inipotentlH|pir 
Show'd ilome her Cato’s "JM^awn in state, 

M her di ad fatlicr's reverend image )iiUii>'d, 

The {loinp was darken'd, and the day u'urcast. 

The trimnnh ceased—tears giisli'd frum every cy v ; 
The world's preat victor imm’d unheeded by. 
tier last (pKxl man di^lcctcd Home adored. 

And honour'd Cicsar's less than (.'aUi's swirrd.* 

Such were the emotions with which the 
actions of Cato were regarded at Roiq^, and 
continued to be regarded during the whole 
reign of the stoical philosophy, producing 
those extravagant comparisons of u mortal 
and the gods, which were not more iti^ioua 
than absurd, and which were little acuifflilant 
with the gcnerak|mirit of a system of philo¬ 
sophy, of which pRly to the gods was one of 
the most honoiroble characteristics. The 
character of perfect moral beauty, however, 
which the life of Cato seemed to exhibh;’ to 
a Roman,—who, if not free, was at Icok a 
descendant of the free,>^is very different wm 
that which it would exhibit to the slaves, ihe 
descendants of slaves, that minister, os their 
ancestors have fkiinistered, to the insignifi- 


* ropc’i I-'iologue to Cato, v. 
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cant grandcnr of some eastern court. I need' 
not say, how very different feelings also it 
cites in tihe mind of those whom Christianity 
has taught a system of morals, that surpasses 
the morality of stoicism as much as the purest 
doctrines of the Porch surpassed, in moral 
excellence, ^e idle and voluptuous profligacy 
of other systems. 

'With uese striking facts before us, it 
seems impossible then to contend for any 
beauty that is absolutely fixed and invariable. 
That general susceptibility of the emotion, 
sensitive, intellectual, and moral, which forms 
a part of our mental constitution, is, it ap¬ 
pears, so modified by the circumstances in 
which individuals arc placed, that objects 
which, but for these cueumstances, would 
not have appeared beautiful to us, do seem 
beautiful; and that other objects, from the 
same cause, cease to give that delight which 
they otherwise would have product. It is 
obviously, therefore, impossible to determine, 
with perfect certainty, the great point in 
question as to original beauty ; since, what¬ 
ever our primary original feelings may have 
been, they must, by the influence of such mo¬ 
difying circumstances, that are operating from 
the veiy moment of our birth, be altogether 
diversified, before we ore able to speculate 
concerning them, and perhaps even in the in¬ 
fant, before any visible signs of his emotions 
can be distinctly discovered. 

Since we caimot, then, decide with confi¬ 
dence, either alfinnatively or negatively, in 
such circumstances, ail which remains, in 
sound philosophy, is a comparison of mere 
probabilities. Do dicse however lead us to 
suppose, ^t oridnlly all objects are equal¬ 
ly capable%i|||M]^ng the primary influences 
of aibitrory v9L^itingent circumstances, 
which alone deteraSm them to be beautiful ? 
or do they not rather indicate original ten¬ 
dencies in the mind, in consequence of whidi 
it mure readily receives impressions of beauty 
from certain objects than from others, how¬ 
ever susceptible of modification these origi¬ 
nal t^dencics may be, so as afterwards to 
be varied or overcome by the more powerful 
influence of occasional causes ? , 

It must not be supposed, in on inquiry of 
this kind, that wc ai-e to look to those nigh 
fleli^s which beauty, iu its most attractive 
forms, affords; for thougj^t may be false, 
that all the pleasure of bemB is derived from 
adventitious .circumstances^it is certainly 
true, at least, that our must valuable plea¬ 
sure of this class are derived from circum- 
stanfes with which our imagination has learn¬ 
ed ti embellish olgects. The only reason- 
abli^ question nut whether the chief emo¬ 
tions which we now term emotions of beau¬ 
ty, be Kfeg.dUe to this sour«e, but whether 
we must necessarily refer to it every emo¬ 
tion of this class, of ever}' species and de¬ 
gree. 


If thea, in our estimate of mere probabili¬ 
ties, we attend to the signs which the in&nt 
ei^ibits, almost as soon as obje<^ can be 
supposed to 1)6 known to him, it is scarcely 
possible not to suspect, at least, that some 
emotions of this kind are felt by him. The 
brilliant colours, in all their variety of gaudi^ 
ness, which delight the child and the savage, 
may not indeed be the same which gi\m most 
gratification to our refined sensibility but 
still they do give to the child, as they give to 
the savage, a certain gratification, and a gra¬ 
tification which we should perhaps still con¬ 
tinue to feel, if our love of mere gaudy colour¬ 
ing were not overcome by the delight which, 
in after-life, we receive from otlwr causes 
that are inconsistent with this simple pleasure 
—a delight arising from excellencies which 
the child and the savagC have not had skill 
to discern, but which, when discerned, pro¬ 
duce the impression of beauty, in the same 
manner as the brilliant varieties of colour that 
are easily distiiiguished, and, therefore, in¬ 
stantly felt to be beautiful. What child is 
there who, in a toyshop, does not prefer the 
gaudiest toy, if all other circumstances of at¬ 
traction be the same? or rather, to what 
ghild are not this very glare and glitter the 
chief circumstances of attraction? and in 
what island of savages have our circumnavi¬ 
gators found the barbarian to differ in this re¬ 
spect from the child ? The refined critic may 
indeed feel differently; but this, as 1 have said, 
does not arise from defect of tliat original 
tendency to receive a pleasing emotion from 
the contemplation of those brilliant patch¬ 
works of colours which, though he has learn¬ 
ed to regal'd them os tawdry, he would, in 
other circumstances, have admired with the 
savage, but from the development of tenden¬ 
cies to receive pleasure from other causes, 
which arc inconsistent with this earlier de¬ 
light,—tendencies which arc original, like the 
oriier, existing in the mind of the savage 
as much os in his own more cultivated 
mind, but existing there inertly, because cir¬ 
cumstances have not arisen to develop them. 

It is vain to say, in this case, that the 
pleasure which the gaudy patches of colour 
afford, is not an emotion of any sort, but a 
mere pleasure of sense; for, of the direct sen¬ 
sual pleasure of the different rays of light, we 
are capable of judging, ns well os the child ; 
and, though we still continue to feel, in many 
cases, on emotion of beauty from objects on 
which brilliant colours ^ire spread in various 
proportions, we are able to make a sort of 
analysis of our complex feeling, so as in some 
degiee to distinguish oui admiring emotion 
os a result of the previoq^ sensitive feeling, 
by which tlie colours bJRme visible to us. 
If we were to judge by these primary sensi ■ 
tive feelingB alone, it certainly would not be 
on the most brilliant colours that our eye 
would love to rest, with that continued in • 
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tcntness of vision to which the subsequent 
emotion of beauty leads, by the delight which 
it superadds, before the tawdry has been dis« 
tingiushed from finer species of beauty. 
On such colours, it would even be painful for 
it to rest, nnth that species of contemplation 
which the child indulges,—a contemplation in 
which, if there be many dazzling hues to 
glittcr^n him, he exhibits often to those a- 
round nim an intensity of delight, that, if 
we did not make allowance for the more vio¬ 
lent natural expression of pleasure, in our 
early years, might seem even to surpass our 
more rehned gratifications, when the sources 
of this happy emotion have been rendered 
at once more copious and more pure, 
and our sensibility has been quickened by 
the very happiness which it has enjoyed. 

The delight, it mus’t be remembered too, 
arises not merely from the specific differences 
of colours as more or less pleasing, in 
which case the most pleasing could not 
be too widely spread, but from distributions 
of colours in gaudy variety, exactly as in the 
finer arrangements of tints, which are beauty 
to our mnturer discernment. 

I have said, that from the undoubted ef¬ 
fect of circumstances, in modifying oiir origi- 
im) tendencies, and of circumsUmccs that may 
in some degree have operated before we are 
capable of ascertaining their influence, it is 
only an estimate of probabilities to which our 
inquiry can lead. In vision, however, as far 
back as we can trace the emotion of beauty, 
some original emotion of this kind does seem 
to be fi'lt in colours, and varied arrange¬ 
ments of colours ; and if from vision we pass 
to that sense which is next to it in importance 
as a source of the feelings that produce our 
emotion of beauty, we shall find aaiother 
tribe of our sensations that seem, in like man¬ 
ner, to favour the supposition of some origi¬ 
nal beauty, however inferior to those othe^ 
analogous emotions of delight which are to 
be the growth of our niaturer years. The 
class to which I allude, are our sensations of 
sound, a class which seems to me peculiarly 
valuable for illustration, as showing, I con¬ 
ceive, at once, the influence of original ten- 
dencies, and also of the modifying power of 
contingent circumstances. In diffi^rent na¬ 
tions, we find different casts of music to pre¬ 
vail ; in the variety of these national melo¬ 
dies, therefore, we recognise the power of cir¬ 
cumstances in diversifying the onginal feel¬ 
ings, But to the diversifying rawer there are 
limits; for, however diflerenttlie peculiar spi¬ 
rit of the national melodies may be, we fuid 
that in all nations certain successions of 
sounds alone are regarded as pleasing,—^thosc 
which admit of certain mathematical propor¬ 
tions in their times of vibration. It is not 
every series of sounds, then, that is capable 
of exciting die emotion of beauty, but only 
certain series, however varied tlicse may be. 


The universality of this law of beauty in one 
of our senses, in which delight is felt ftxim 
mere arrangments or successions of sounds, 
» a ground of presumption, at least, that all 
beauty is not wholly contingent and affords 
analogies, which, not as proofs indeed, but 
simply as analogies, may fairly be extended 
to tne other senses. 

Even that fine species of beauty which is 
to be found in the expression of character, 
in animated forms, at least if we admit that 
species of silent language, which has been 
called the language of natural signs, does not 
seem to be,' in all its varieties, aWluteiy de¬ 
pendent on the mental associations of the 
being who beholds it. These connexions, 
indeed, of the corporeal signs of mental qua¬ 
lities, with the qualities which they have 
been found to express, give to the beauty 
that is admired by us, in our maturer years, 
its principal power; but, though many, and, 
perhaps, the far greater numlier of these 
signs are unquestionably learned by experi¬ 
ence, there seems reason to diink, or at least 
there is no valid ^und of positive disbelief, 
that there we at least some natural signs in¬ 
dependent of experience, and equally univer¬ 
sal in use and in interpretation. A smiling 
countenance, for example, appears, if we 
may judge fiom the language of his own lit¬ 
tle features, to ‘be agreeable to the infant, 
and a frouming countenance to be disagreea¬ 
ble to him, as soon as he is cajmble of oli- 
serving the different lineaments or motions 
which are developed in the smile or frovm; 
though, I admit, it would be too much to 
say, ivith certainty, thaiseven these signs, 
which we term natural, ^^no^jpcmselves 
be acquired by earlier than any 

which we are accustoroepP^ake into ac¬ 
count. Yet still, thou^todie interpretation, 
even in these cases, may, however early, re¬ 
sult from still earlier experience only, this has 
not been proved j nor is it necessary, from 
the general analc^ies of mind, to assume it 
as certain, without particular proof in the 
particular case. To those, therefore, whose 
philosophic spirit is easily alarmed by the 
word iusdnet, as if it expressed a connexion 
peculiarly mysterious, when, in truth, every 
connexion of one feeling with anothw, is 
equally mysterious, or equally frae Trom 
mysteiy, and caifc igt fail to be so regai ded 
by every one wlpTias learned to consider 
accurately what is meant, even by the most 
regular antecedences and consequences .of 
the events of nature ; to that cUss of p^lo- 
sophers, who think that the word experiace 
accounts for every thln^, without refleeng 
on what it is that experience itself must 
marily have been founded,—it may seem un- 
philosophic thuAo speak of the possible in¬ 
stinctive use, or instinctive intei-pretation of 
smiles, or frowns, or signs of any sort. Yet, 
bow many cases arc there, in which it is ub- 
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•olutely impossible to deny these very in-! 
Htincte; and cases too, in which the imme¬ 
diate effect of the instinct, os much as in the 
supposed case of beamy, is the production 
of emotion of some irfirt, or at least of the 
visible signs of emotion. In some of the 
lowest of the animals which we have domes¬ 
ticated,—^in the cry of the hen, for example, 
the first time that a bird of prey is seen no- 
vering at a distance, that cry, of which the 
force is so instantly, and so fiillv compre¬ 
hended, by the little tremblers that cower 
beneath her wing, who does not perceive, in 
this immediate emotion of terror, an inter¬ 
pretation of natural sigits, as instinctive as 
the language of affection that is instinctively 
uwkI ? Siujh a cry of alarm, indeed, is not 
necessary to the human mother of the little 
creature that has a safer shelter continually 
around him. But there arc positive si^s 
of pleasure, of which a delightful emotion 
may be the immediate consequence, os there 
arc negative signs, which are merely warn¬ 
ings of evil to be shunned, that are followed 
immediately by an emotion of a different 
kind ; and these additional soiu'ces of enjoy- 
mept, it is not unworthy of the kindness of 
llctaven to have communicated to tiie infant, 
who may thus feci, in the caress, a delight 
of more than mere tactual softness. The 
cry of the parent fowl scarcely seems more 
quick to be understood, than the smile of 
the mother, to awake in the little heart that 
throbs within her arms an answering dcliglit; 
nor is there any philosophic inconsistency in 
siqqiosing it, whatever error there might he 
in affirming it jicwtively, to be a part of a 
iiafiiral lc*igiiag^l'cinoti<»n, which, like the 
iiiidoubtm language of other uni- 

pials, is instTISi|^‘'ly understood, in every 
age of life, as in nation of the globe, 

and which is already felt as happiness or af- 
feetion, before the happiness, of which it is 
the [iroinise, can itself liave been felt orevei 
aiitic'ipated. 

Of a still finer species of emotion, per¬ 
haps, than even that which arises from looks 
or features of the living eoiintenanee, may V>e 
ooniitcd the pleasure which is fcltflrom tl>e 
contemplation of moral beauty; and yet, if 
we^'ace bock this feelijig through a scries 
of ;^r8, in the progi’css of iiKli\ndiuil omi 
tion, though we may fin^^any variations of 
it in various cir<'iimstan(«; it is far from 
certain, that w'e shall find it more liv'cly in 
manhood, than in the early years of the mi. 
relucting hoy. It is not to he expected, in- 
deffl, that moral beauty is to be felt, before 
th| ^ consequences of actions, which render 
tlrcin to our conception moral, can be appre¬ 
ciated, or^.ltet it is to be felt, but in those 
very coses, in which such Aiusequences can 
be Known. There are ramiy offem-es, there¬ 
fore, that excite our instant abhonvnec, of 
which a boy cannot feel the moral atrocity, 


there are many virtues, of which he is in¬ 
capable of feeling the moral charm. But, 
in virtuous actions, of which the nature ciui 
be distinctly conceived by him, he is not the 
dullest to fuel wliat is lovely, nor die dullest 
to feel, mixed with his indignation and his 
pity, disgust at actions of a different sort. 
In the ballad which he exults or weeps to 
hear, he loves and hates with a love and ha¬ 
tred, at least .as strong as ore felt Ire those to 
whom he listens ; and it seems os if, far from 
requiring any slow growth of circumstances, 
to mature or develop his emotions, there 
were nothing more necessary to his feeling 
of the beauty of an heroic sacrifice, than his 
knowledge Uiat an act was truly heroic, and 
nothing more necessary to his emotions of 
an opposite kind, than his knowledge that 
there was cruelly, or ingratitude on earth. 

The observations which I have now made 
on different species of beauty, are not urged 
by me, os if of evidence suiiicicnt to prove, 
positively, that we have feelings of beauty, 
which may be said to be origirud or inde¬ 
pendent of accidental associations of every 
sort; since this point, as 1 have already 
stated, is beyond our power to determine 
with perfectnceuracy, because the mind can¬ 
not be a Buliji'ct of our distinct examination, 
till many accidental causes, of the pow'*‘r oJ 
which, in the peculiar circninstances of the 
infant mind, w'O may be without the slight¬ 
est suspicion, may have modified its original 
tendencies in tlu! must important rosju'cls. 
The burthen of proof, however, does not 
rest w'ith the believers, but with the deniers 
of original beauty; and, since the iiicjniiy 
has not for its object what may be afiirmetl 
with certainty, but merely what may be re¬ 
garded us more or less ^irohahle, even these 
very .slight remarks may jierhaps have been 
siillicient to show the greater probahdity to 
be on the side of that opinion, which sup¬ 
poses that all objects fu'e nut originally to 
the mind the same in beauty or deformity, 
or, to speak more accurately, that all objects 
are not originally cipiidly incapable of excit¬ 
ing either of these emotions; but, on the 
contrary, that, though accidental circum¬ 
stances may produce one or other of these 
emotions, when, but fur the mere accidents, 
neither of them would havt: been produced, 
or may variously inwlify, or even reverse in 
some cases, the origiiim tendencies; there 
yet are in the mind some original tendencies, 
independent of all ossoidation,—tendencies 
to feci the emotion of beauty on the con¬ 
templation of certain objects, and the emo¬ 
tion opposite to that of beauty, on the con¬ 
templation of certain other objects. 

This latter supposition, which, doubtful 
as the question must, from the very nature 
of the cireumstanees, always be, si>eros to 
my own belief the more reasonable, is ren¬ 
dered, I think, not less, but more certain, by 
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the arguments which are urged against it,i 
arguments that seem to me founded on a 
very false view of the circumstances that 
should be ex|>ectcd to follow, if the doctrine 
against which they are urged were just, or 
which, at least, are not applicable to the 
particular view which I have pven you of 
beauty as an emotion, not a direct sensation. 

It^ not n sense of beauty, you must have 
remorKed, for which I have contended,—a 
sense which, like our other senses, must 
force upon the mind constantly, or almost 
constantly, a jiarticulor feeling, when a parti¬ 
cular object is present. The feeling of beauty, 
according to ray view of it, is not a sensation, 
but an emotion, afceling subsequent tothe per- 
ce]ition or concc])tion of the object termed 
beautiful; and which, like other emotions, 
may, or may not, folfow the particular percep¬ 
tion or conception, according to the circum¬ 
stances in which tliose priinai'y feelings, to 
which it is only secondary, may have arisen. 

It is vain, therefore, to contend, that ob¬ 
jects which previously impressed us with po 
feeling of their beauty, may become beautiful 
to us, in consequence of associations ; that is 
to say, of former pleasing or unpleasing feel¬ 
ings, peculiar to ourselves; for though jt 
might be absurd to suppose tliat these former 
feelings could give us a new sense, it is far 
from absurd, that the objects of them may 
become to our minds the subjects of new 
pleasing emotions, and of emotions similar, 
perhaps, to those which were formerly ex¬ 
cited by other objects. That we arc origin¬ 
ally susceptible of various other emotions is 
admitted, and even contended, by those who 
would trace to the suggestion of them oiur 
feeling of beauty ; and Lliuse original suscep¬ 
tibilities, they will surely allow, may, like the 
susceptibility of beauty, be variously modified, 
by the circumstances in which the individual 
may be placed, and may be produced, in con¬ 
sequence of former associations, m eireum- 
stanccs in which they otherwise would not 
have arisen. There is not a single emotion, 
indeed, which does not admit of constant 
modiilcatiuns in this way. Our love, our 
hate, our wonder, are at least as much de¬ 
pendent on the nature of our post feelings, as 
our delight in what seems to us beautiful. 
Why should this one emotion, then, be ex¬ 
pected to differ from our other emotions, 
which are confessedly capable of being awak¬ 
ened or suspended, in different drcunistanccs, 
though the mere object of contemplation be 
the same? To those, accordingly, who, 
from being accustomed to consider beauty as 
either permanent and unchangeable in olv 
jects, or as absolutely contingent on acci¬ 
dental associations, may find some difficulty 
in reconciling original beauty, of any sort or 
degree, with that influence of circums^ces, 
which may modify it or overcome it, it may 
be of some assistance, to consider the analogy 


of our other emotions; since we shall find, 
that this original temlbncy, subject to modi¬ 
fication, which I suppose to take place in our 
feelings of beauty, is what truly takes place 
in our other emotions; with which, there¬ 
fore, the emotion of beauty, in its variations 
in various circumstances may well be sup}>ot.- 
ed to correspond. Let us take, fur example, 
our emotions of desire—^feelings as lively, nt 
least, as our emotion of beauty, and in many 
coses far more lively—which arise in the 
mind, too, in circumstances in some degree 
similar; not on the contemplation of a pre¬ 
sent delightful object, indeed, like beauty, 
but on t^ contemplation of some delight 
that is future. No one, surely, whatever 
his opinion may be, as to the original indiffer¬ 
ence of objects that now seem beautiful, will 
mointaiu that all objects, painful and pleas¬ 
ing, are equally capable, originally, of excit¬ 
ing the emotion of desire. Yet no one, T 
conceive, will deny, that it is in the power of 
general fashion, or of various accidental cir¬ 
cumstances, to render objects desimblc, or, 
in other words, capable of exciting, when 
contemplated, this emotion of desire, that 
otherwise would have been not indiiTfrent 
merely, but perhaps positively disliked; and 
to make objects cease to be desirable, which 
would have been highly prized by us, but for 
the factitious circumstances of society, or ac¬ 
cidents that may have operated on ourselves 
witli peculiar influence. There is a mode, 
in our veiy wishes, os there is a mode in the 
extermd habiliments which we wear; and, in 
their diflerent objects, the passions of differ¬ 
ent ages and countries at least as vimious, 
as the works of taste,mi whielwhev give 
their orlmiration. WheiM||^s4|lcsturation, 
the austerity of the VimK^rHU' was suc¬ 
ceeded by the disgras^TO profligacy of tlie 
royal court, and when there was an iiniiu'd- 
iate change of the desiniblcness of certain 
objects, as if our very susceptibilities of on 
ginal passion had been changed, we do not 
suppose that any real change took place in 
the native constitution of man. ti eicry 
original moral tendency or aifecdon, be was 
precisely what he was before. In all ages, 
the race of mankind are bom with certain 
susceptibilities, which, if circumstances were 
not different, would lead them as ony great 
multitude to dimn very nearby the same 
wishes; but tll^liflereiice of circumstances 
produces a corresponding diversity of pas¬ 
sions, that scarcely seem to flow from ,thc 
same source. In like manner, the race of 
mankind, considered as a great mulitude, 
might be in all ages endowed with thesame 
susceptibilities of the emotion of biluty, 
which would lead them u]>un the wbull, to 
find the same^Ieosure, in the contemplation 
of the same objects, if diflerent circumstances 
did not produce views of utility, and associa¬ 
tions of various sorts, that dimsify the emo- 
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tion itselt It is the same in different periods 
of life the same individual; the desirable¬ 
ness of objects varying, at least, as much as 
the feeling of bnuty. I may add, that as 
there seem to be, in individuals, original con¬ 
stitutional tenebnnies to certain pusions, 
cather than to others; so there mi^t be a 
constitutional difference, with respect to the 
original aosceplability of the emotion of 
beauty, that, itself, might render certain 
objects more ddightfi^ to certain minds t^n 
others. But when the race of mankind 
are considered as one great multitude, as 
their native original tendencies to passion 
may be considered as the same, their native 
original susceptibilities of the pleasing im¬ 
pressions of bwuty, in certain cases, might 
also have been the same; though, as these 
original tendencies, if they did exis^ might 
yet admit of being variously diversified, to 
measure them by any standanl, would, even 
in these circumstances, be still as impracti¬ 
cable, as if there were no original tendmicies 
whatever. There is no standard of desire; 
and as little, even in these circumstances, 
should we expect to find an absolute stand¬ 
ard of beauty. All of which we might phi¬ 
losophically speak, would be the agreement 
of the greater number of mankind in certain 
desires, and the agreement of tha. greater 
number of cultivated minds in certain emo¬ 
tions of beauty. 

That the feeling of beauty, which so rea¬ 
dily arises when tW mind is passive, and ca¬ 
pable, therefore, of long traiM of reverie, 
should not arise when the mind is busied 
with other objects of contemplation, or even, 
in any very high ^ree, when the mind is 
employptf .J*- beautiful ob¬ 

ject itself, biK^ ‘^'mtemplating it, with a 
critical estimation merits or defects, is 
no proof, as has been supposed, tliat trains 
of associate images ore essential to the pro¬ 
duction of the emotion, but is what might 
very naturally be suspected, though no such 
trains were at all concerned. The feelmgof 
beauty, it must be remembered, is not, as 1 
have already stud, a sensation, but an emo¬ 
tion. A certain perception must previously 
exist; and though the perception may have 
a tendency to induce tliat different state of 
mindtpi^hich constitutes the emotion, it has a 
tendency also, by suggestion.lo induce many 
other states, and in certet.. circumstances, 
when there are any strong desires in the 
mind, may induce those other states, which 
may be accordant with the paramount ex- 
istinnidesires, more readily than the emotion 
whi^ has no peculiar accordance with them. 
It iiChe same in this case, too, with our 
oth^ eniotions, a^ with that of beauty. 
Mlien we are inteill; on a tiwipof study, how 
many olgects occur to the mind, which, in 
other cirouftistaaow, would be followed by 
other emotions,—^i>y rarious desires, for ex¬ 


ample,—but which are not followed by their 
own specific desires, merely in consequence 
of our greater interest in the subject, the re¬ 
lations of which we are studying. Nor is 
this peculiar to our emotions only. It ex¬ 
tends in some degree even to our very sensa¬ 
tions. In two individuals who walk along 
the same meadow, the one after suffering 
some very recent and severe afflictltf*, and 
the other with a light heart, and an almost 
vacant mind, how very difierent, in number 
and intensity, are the mere sensations that 
arise at every step ! Yet we surely do not 
deny, to him who scarcely knows that there 
are flowers around him, an original suscepti¬ 
bility of being affectetl by the fragninee of 
that very violet, the faint odour of which is 
now wafted to him in vain. 

The great argument, however, which is 
uiged by the deniers of any original beauty, 
is founoed on that very view of the fluctua¬ 
tions of all our emotions of this class, which 
I endeavoured to exliibit to you in the early 
part of this lecture. When we consider the 
changes of every kind, with respect to all, or, 
at least, nearly all the TOrieties of this order 
of our emotions, not merely in different na¬ 
tions, or different ages of the world, but even 
in the same individual, in the few years that 
constitute his life; and in many important 
respects, perhaps, in a few months or weeks, 
can we suppose they say, that amid these in¬ 
cessant changes, of which it is not difficult 
for us to detect the source, there should be 
any beauty that deserves the honourable dis¬ 
tinction of being independent and original ? 
In wliat respect, however, docs this formi¬ 
dable argument differ from that equally for¬ 
midable argument which might be urged 
agunst the distinctions of truth and false¬ 
hood ? those distinctions, which it is impos¬ 
sible for the very sceptic, who professfs to 
deny them, not to admit in his own internal 
conviction, and the vulidity of which, the de¬ 
niers of any original beauty would he far 
from denying, or even wishing to weaken ; 
since the very wish to convince of the truth 
of their theory, whatever it may be, must he 
founded on this very distinction of a pecu¬ 
liar capacity in tlte mind, of a feeling of the 
truth of certain arguments, rather than of 
certain opposite arguments. If our tastes, 
however, fluctuate, do not our opinions of 
every sort vjuy in like manner? and is not 
the objection in the one case, then, as pow - 
erful as in the other ? or, if powerless in one, 
must it not be equally powerless in both ? I 
need not speak of dina%nt nations, or ages 
of the world, in this, more than of the other 
case, of the very different systems of opinions 
of savage, semi-barbarous, and civilized life, 
in all uietr varieties of climate and state. 
Here, too, it is suffident to think of one in¬ 
dividual, to compare the wisdom of the ma¬ 
ture weU-eduoated man, with the ignorance 
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of his boyhood, and the proud, but irregular 
and fluctuating acquirements of his more ad¬ 
vanced youth; and if, notwi^standing all 
these chains, when p«rhsp8 not a single 
opinion ultimately remains toe same, we yet 
cannot fail to believe, that truth is some^ing 
more than a mere arbitrary feeling, the re¬ 
sult of accidental circumstances, that then 
is, in ^ort, an original tendency in the mind 
to assfflt to certain propositions, radier than 
to certain other propositions opposite to 
these; we surely are not entitl^ to infer 
from the changes in the emotion' of Wuty, 
not more striking, that all in the mental 
susceptibility of it, is arbitrary and accidental. 

_A^n, however, I must repeat, that in 
this review of the lu'^ment, I am not con¬ 
tending for the positive originality and inde. 

i iendence of any species of beauty,*but mere- 
y considering probabilities; and that, al- 
^ough, from the circumstances as diey ap¬ 
pear to us, I am led to adopt the greater 
probability of some original tendencies to 
feelings of this class, 1 am far from consider^ 
ing these as forming the most important of 
the class, or even as bearing any high pro¬ 
portion, in number or intensity, to the mul¬ 
titude of delightful feelings of the same order,, 
that beam for ever, like a sort of radiant at¬ 
mosphere within, on the cultivated mind, be¬ 
coming thus, in their ever-increasing variety, 
one of the happiest rewards of years of stu¬ 
dy, that were too delightful in themselves to 
need to be rewarded. 


LECTURE LVl 

I. IMMEDIATE EMOTIONS, NOT NECESSARILY 

INVOLVING ANY MORAL FEELING -3. 

BEAUTY, AND ITS REVERSE, CONTINUED- 

THE EMOTION OF BEAUTY SEEMS TO BE Aif 
ORIGINAL FEELING OF THE MINS.—MR. 
ALISON'S THEORY. 

Gentlemen, the inquiries which engag¬ 
ed us in the Lecture of yesterday, related to 
the influence of accidental circumstances, on 
our emotion of beauty, an influence which we 
found to be capable of producing the most 
striking diversities, in our susceptibility of 
these emotions, of every species, whether 
arising from Ae contemplation of objects ma- \ 
terial, intellectual, or moral. So'very strik -1 
ing, indeed, did these diversities appmr, on! 
our review, as naturally to give occasion to 
the inquiry, whether feelit^, that vary so 
much, with all the variety of the dreumstan- 
ces that have preceded ttiem, may not whol¬ 
ly depend on that influence, on which they 
have manifestly depended, to so great tui ex- i 
tent. 1 stated to you, that, m such an in- | 
quiry, it is not possible to attaia confidence, 
in tlw result, since all the circumstances 


which it would be necessary to know, can¬ 
not be known to us. It is long before the 
intellectual processes of the infiuit mind are 
capable of being distinctly revealed to ano¬ 
ther, directly or indirectly; and, in this most 
important of all periods, when dioi^t is 
dowly evolved from the rude elements of 
sensation, the very circumstmice, the influ¬ 
ence of which we wish to trace, must have 
been exorting an influence that is wholly un- 
pereeived by us. The question, therefore, as 
to any susceptibility in the mind, of being af¬ 
fected with unpressions of original beauty, is 
a question of {mbabilities, and nothing more. 

Proceeding, then, mth this limited confi¬ 
dence, m the results of our inquiry, we en¬ 
deavoured to consider the phenomena of 
this order of our emotions, not, indeed, in 
perfect freedom from the influenee of pre¬ 
ceding accidental circumstances, since this 
distinct snalyais is beyond our power, but 
with as near an approach to it as it was pos¬ 
sible for us to attain; and, after a compari¬ 
son of the pasbablUties, we fbund^I think, 
reason, 1 will not say to believe, but at least 
to incline to the opinion, that we are truly 
endowed with some original susceptibilities 
of this class,—susceptibilities, however, that 
are not so independent of arbitrary circum¬ 
stances of association as to be incapable of 
being modified, or even wholly overcome by 
other tendencies that may be superinduced, 
but which, at the aome time, are not so de¬ 
pendent on such circumstances, as, when 
these circumstances have not occurred to fa¬ 
vour them, nor any othe^ircumstance more 
powerful to counteract tram, to b^f them¬ 
selves, incapable of aflectiS^Mi^e slight¬ 
est degree with any of tUpPRllightful emo* 
tions, of which we havifleen endeavouring 
to truce the origin. 

In examining this point, it was of great 
importance to midee you Sufiiciently acquaint¬ 
ed with one radical distinction; and, 1 tn^, 
that now, after the remarks which I made, 
you are in no danger of confounding that 
view of beauty, which regards it as an ctno-. 
tion, dependent on the existence of certain 
previous perceptions or conceptions, which 
may induce it, but may also, by the ^'ra- 
tion of the common laws of sug^stio^ in. 
duce, at other tk^, in like manner, other 
states of mind, ^RiuBive of the emotion,— 
with the veiy diileraitt doctrine, that regies 
beauty as tne object of a peculiar internal 
sense, which might, therefore, from the ana¬ 
logy conveyed in that name, ^ suppose4 to 
be as uniform, in its feelings, as our o»er 
senses, on the presence of their partici&ir 
objecte, are uniform, or nearly uniform, 1 n 
the intimations Afforded by them. Such a 
sense of beauty, as a fixed regular object, we 
assuredly have not; but it does not Callow 
that we arc without such an original susceii- 
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tibiKty of« mere fltnotion, that is not, like 
■sensation, the direct and uniform effect of| 
the presence of its objects, but may vary in 
the occasions on which it rises, like our other 
emotions} love, for example, or hate, or 
Bstonii^inent, which various circumstan. 
ces may produce, or various other circum¬ 
stances mav prevent from arising. 

In contorniity, then, with this view, 
though, from a comparison of all the circum¬ 
stances of the case, as far as they can be 
known to us, I am led to regard tlic mind, 
as having originally certain tendencies to em<^ 
tions of beauty, in consequence of which it 
may be impressed with them, on the contem¬ 
plation of certain objects, without the ne¬ 
cessary previous influence of any contingent 
circumstances, I yet allow the power of such 
circumstances, not merely to produce anal¬ 
ogous emotions, when otherwise these would 
not have arisen, but also to modify, and even 
in some cases, to overcome our original ten¬ 
dencies themselves, in the same manner as 
we found that our original tendencies 
to otbej^ emotions might besmodified and 
overcome, in particular cases of a different 
kind. 1 allow this influence of circumstances 
on our emotions of beauty, in the same man¬ 
ner as I allow the very general empire of pre¬ 
judice, and the power of all the accidental 
circumstances, which may prepare the mind, 
less or more, for tin reception, or for the de¬ 
nial of truth, though I do not regard truth it¬ 
self as arbitrary in its own nature; that is to 
say, since timth is only a general name of a 
feeling common to many propositions, I do 
not regard idl proimsitions, and the proposi¬ 
tions op^site tqjlffiem, ns equally fitted to 
excite tmWllt'rHlPEif truth in the mind. The 
analogy of tril^jP^leed, as that which there 
is a greater origirlfi^tendcncy to feel, in cer¬ 
tain propositions, than in others, thotigh a 
tendency, which circumstances may, in cer¬ 
tain minds, weaken and even reverse, seems 
t^me a vciy important one, in this discus¬ 
sion, since precisely the same arguments 
which are urged by those who contend foi 
the exclusive influence of association in thi 
pradiiction of beauty, might be urged, as I 
showed you, with equal force, against tliosf 
distjuetions of truth and falsehood, which 
the wsertors of the creative influence of as¬ 
sociation, in the less important department 
of taste, would surely be' ^ftiwilling to aban¬ 
don. If it be in the power of circumstances 
to make usvegwd ol^ects as beatitiful, which 
but for those circumstances, would not have 
ex^ed any etnorion whatever, and, in many 
caMt, even to revene oiu emotions, which is 
idd^at the deuiers of original beauty can 
mpntain j It is net less in the power of cir¬ 
cumstances, as the histoty^’of the different 
superstirimis of the world, and of the very 
schools of wisdom, in all the various depart¬ 
ments of philosophy, sufliciently shows, to 


make us regard as true, what we otherwise 
should have regarded as fabe, and false what 
we otherwise should have regarded as true. 
The mind is formed, indeed, to feel truth, 
and to feel beauty; but it is fonned also to 
1)0 affected by circumstances, the influetice 
of which may, in any particular case, be in¬ 
consistent with eiliicr of those feelings ; and 
the resulting belief, or the resulting potion, 
may naturally be supposed to vary with 
the strength of these accidental circuin- 
stanees. 

When I say, then, of the mind, that there 
seems greater reason, on the wdiole, to suj>- 

t iose it endowed with some onginal snsceptibi- 
ity of this pleasing emotion, I speak of these 
original susceptibilities, as developed in cir¬ 
cumstances, jn which the feelings which 
certain objects would Viutiually tend to ex¬ 
cite, are not opposed by more powerful feel¬ 
ings ; by views of Utility, for example, which 
are promoted, in many cases, by deviations 
from forms, that of themselves woidd be the 
piost pleasing—or, by the influence of habit¬ 
ual or even luteidental associations. These 
unquestionably may, as we have alreatly seen, 
suspend and even reverse our emotions of 
,heEUty, as they suspend or reverse our other 
emotions, even our most powerful emotions 
of desire ; but, though they do this, it may 
be only in the some way, as every greater 
force overcomes a less, which still implies 
the existence of that leas, though, if we saw 
only the one simple emotion, that results 
from the conflict of tlic unequal foires, we 
might be led to think that the impelling cause 
also was simple, and wholly in tlie direction 
of the emotions which we perceive. The 
WTiters, therefore, who would reduce our emo¬ 
tions of beauty entirely to the influence of 
association, and who endeavour to justify 
their theory by instances of the power of 
particular associations, seem to make far too 
great an assumjJtion. They do not prove 
the influence of original beauty to be nothing, 
by proving the influence of other prinriplca 
to be something more. What eye is there, 
however little exercised it may be indiseriin- 
inating forms, which does not, at least in 
the mature state of the mind, whatever it may 
have done originally, feel the beauty of the 
circle or of the ellipse, considered simply us 
figures, without regard to any particular end ? 
and though it may be easy to collect in¬ 
stances, in which we prefer to these forms, 
some one of the angular figures, on account 
of some useful purpose to which the angular 
figure, though less pleasing in itself, may be 
subservient, this does not prove that the 
curve is not felt as meu'e beautiful in itself^ 
but only that it is not felt to be beautiful, 
where the pleasing emotion which of itself it 
would excite, is overcome by the painful feel¬ 
ing that arises from obvious imfitness, in 
comparison with some other figure more suit- 
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aWft Though » cmle, for example, may in refer aQ beauty in the forms and edoun, or 
rtseif be pleasmg than an ofafeng, we oth«r iioalities of mtttenal things, to the «ug< 
may yet jnefe m (Along for om doiHa and gestion of mental qmlitiefl, and the su(X!e». 
Windows; the feelings of compaimive oon- skm of asaodate tnmu of images m acexml- 
vemei^ «»d incxmvenience being more an<» with these, there is one cueumstaniw 
powernu man the feelings which th^ over- ivfaieh msy haveledtotheillnsion, iftibe the- 
rome, of beauty in the mere fmm, consider* ories are truly to be held to be iUusive s and it 
M without referotce to nn end; or rather the is a circumstance common, you will perceive, 
fitness d one form for Ae use intended, in* to all tlmse Cases gb which the theories are 
volving^ itself a species of beauty wbiiA i»ofeesedly founded. Eut the mere laws of 
may be termed natural beauty u much as the suggestion, thongh no other laws of min<i 
other, h the mere bodily sense of taste, we were comsemed, and thtnigh beauty, as a 
n^er think of contending, that all the on- primary (firect emotion, were the exclusive 
ginal affections of the sense are indifferent, invariame result (rf certain perceptions in all 
and become agreeable or dis^eeable, bjjr mankind alike, as immediate as the percep* 
mere association; yet we know wdl, that it tkms themselves, anah^ous olqeimi wouM 
is in the power of habit to modify and re- unquesrioniAIy suggest analogous objects; 
verse these feelings, so as to render a luxury an^ where the suggestions were iwid, ami 
to one, what is abscilutely nauseous to ano the ^leasi^ emotion of beitufy continued to 
ther. _ Different nations have, indeed, an ad- coexist wiu various suggestions, it might 
miration of very different worics of geniua; not be very obvious, when We endeavou^ 
but the mere cookery of different nations is, to review the whole series of feelings, to 
perhaps, still more strildngly various than which set of feelings the itSriority stiouM lie 
their prevalent intellectual tastes. There ia assigned; and whether the emotion which 
unquestionably, however, an ori^nal ten- periiaps led to the suggestions of the antdn- 
dency to delight in sweetness, though cer- gous objects, by die mere iidluenoe' of this 
tain circumstances may induce a preference common delightful feeling, might not be it- 
of what is bitter, and there may, too, easily, self rather the result of them. The plea- 
be an original tendency to feel the emotbn sure which i>receded the suggestion of an 
of bcButv from certain objects, though, by ogreeable object, and still continued after 
the similar influence of circumstances, we that object was suggested, might thus seem 
may be led to prefer to them, colours or pro- to be the effect in the sugg^ion of the 
portions of a different kind. Upon the whole, agreeable (Ayect itself. When, therefore, in 
the probable inference which, as I have al- our endeavour to explain the beauty of anv 
ready said, seems to me the most legitimate corporeal form, we dwell on it for any Imgth 
that can be.draivn from the phenomena of, of time, or even when we dwell on it wkh 
beauty, with respect to its existence as an that mere passive gasf of pleasure*which its 
original emotion, is, that certain objects, beauty exdtes, a varietj fcf anakpu ob- 
various perbiqis in different individuals, do jects may be suggested J^yipmeligbtful 
tend originally, and without any views of in- contemplation; and, anujlP^^ieee, since the 
^rect utility, or any previous associatioi^ different mental affection^ intellectual and 
to excite emotions that are agreeable in moral, which we feel in ourselves, or ob- 
themselves, and cimable of being reflected serve in others, must present to us tlie 
back, and combined with the agreeable ob- most interesting of all analogies, it is not 
jeet; but that tiiese may be vanously modi- wonderful that some analogous mental (lua- 
fied by views of utility, or by permanent or Hties should very readily anse in our mind, 
even accidental associations; since there is as any other analoraus object is suggested in 
nothing in any of our original tendencies any other trun. The pleasure attached to 
which implies that they must be omnipotent, the contemplatkm of tiie mental quality will, 
and the same in all times and circumsUuices. of course, biend with the pleasure previously 
To the child, at li^ast as soon as he is ca- felt from the material object; and nAy be 
pable of making known to us in any way his conceivixl to be itself the chief consKent 
delights and preferences, certain objects seem of that primary^^kasure, since the subse- 
to be productive, in a higher degree than quence is too rapid to be distiiiguishabl,e on 
others, of that pleasing emotion, which we reflection. There is a -pleasure als^ it 
denominate beauty, when reflected and em- must be remembered, in such a case, from 
bodied, as it were, in the objects that excite the mere perception of the analogy of the 
it; mid as certainly this deli^tful emotion coexisting olqects of thought,—a pit 
varies in the course of his life, from object that constitutes the whole charm of th 
to object, innumerable times, according to taphorical langnage of the poet and the 1 
circumstances, which we may not always be torician,—^which g^ves, therefore, mi a^ii- 
able to detect, but which it is generally not tional delight to the ment^ suggestion when 
very difficult to trace, at least in some of their the kindr^ image is suggested, end conso- 
most striking and permeneut influences. (luently leads us the mure to anerihe to it 
In the case of tiiose theories, winch would ^ whole delight which we feel. But 
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though, when we consider any forms and i 
colours, simple or fomhined, the analogy of 
some mental affection may be stiggest^, and 
though, when the analogous feeling is sug¬ 
gest^, the pleasure of the beauty may be 
greatly increased, this is no proof that the 
material objects themselves arc not pleasing, 
independent of tlie suggestion, though not 
perhaps to an equal degree. The softness 
of moonshine may derive no slight charm, 
and perhaps its ebiefest charm, from the 
mild graces of the mind which it suggests, 
or the remembrance of many a delightful 
evening walk with friends whom we loved. 
But this certainly is far from proving that 
.this softness of moonshine would not be de> 
lightful, in any degree, if it had not excited 
such analogous conceptions. The sun, 
bursting in all his majesty, like the sove¬ 
reign of the ethereal world, through the 
clouds, which he seems to annihilate with 
the very brightness of his glory, presents un¬ 
questionably many moral analogies which 
add to our delight, when we gaze, above or 
below, on that instant change which ail na¬ 
ture seems to feel:— 

Dcn«o vetamine nubi* 

Obsitua, et tetrS prcs-.uH ciillgine I'ican, 

Natlvo ttemuin tariinntiii aeiiniUie lucis 

Nubil.i perrumpit Victor, ncquc Kssorlt orin, 

SpIciuTidus, ct tuto rutiliina tpaliutur Ul)inpo. 

The similitude which these beautiful 
verses develop, is unquestionably most pleas¬ 
ing. But wodd there, indeed, be no dc- 
light in the contemplation of so magnificent 
nil object, if some moral auaiogy were not 
excited, and if the,sun itself, with the instant 
Kuccesf^jp of <^|.uesB and splendour, and 
the liglrt V'^^,^over every object beneath, 
were all of mlJr^Tur mind could be said to 
be conscious ? 

Though, in this question of probabilities 
which w'e have been considering, the prepon¬ 
derance seems to me to be in favour of the be¬ 
lief of some original tendencies to the emotion 
of beauty, on ^e contemplation of certain 
objects, 1 have already said, that it is only a 
small part of this order of emotions, w’hich 
wc Ciui ascribe to such a source; and these, 
MS I conceive, of very humble value, in rela- 
tioi^ other more important emotions of the 
urdS,'which are truly the production of asso¬ 
ciations of various kinds^^hough all objects 
might not have Ireen origmdly indifferent, the 
objects of our livelier emotions at present are 
certainly those which speak to us of moral 
analogies and happy remembrances. It will 
no]^be an unintei«stiii|| inquiry, then, in 
way these aaacKriations operate, in giv- 
inrUrtfa to the embrions, or in aiding them 
w^ such powerful aeeesrions of delight. 
Let us pass, then, from the question of ori¬ 
gin^ bewty, to this etiE more important in- 
\ estigation. 

The iiivestigattOR, when we first enter on 


it, may seem a very easy one. It is, as tve 
have found from our examination of the laws 
of mind, the natoe of one object, either per¬ 
ceived or conceived, to Bluest, by the com¬ 
mon laws which regulate our trains of thought 
at all times, some other object or feeling, 
that has to it some one of many relations ; 
and this again may si^gest others, related 
to it in like manner. Each sugges^n, dur¬ 
ing a long train of thought, may b^he sug- 
gestion of some delightful object, and thus 
indirectly of the delightful emotions which 
such objects were of themselves capable of 
inducing; and though the amormt of grati¬ 
fication additional, in each separate sugges¬ 
tion, mo^ be slight, the gratification afforded 
by a long series of such images, all delight¬ 
ful in themselves, and all harmonizing w'ith 
the object immediately before us, may ba 
ve^ considerable,—so considerable as to be 
sulticient not to favour merely, but absolute¬ 
ly to constitute that emotion, to which wo 
give the name of beauty. Such is the view 
liOf the origin of this emotion, which has been 
given, with much felicity of language, and 
W'ith much happy illustration of example and 
analysis, by my very ingenious and very elo¬ 
quent friend, the author of the Essays on 
the Nature and Principles of Taste. The 
continued suggestion of trains of harmoniz¬ 
ing images, Mr. Alison considers as essen¬ 
tial to the emotion, which consists, accord¬ 
ing to him, not more in the kindred asso- 
ciate feelings themselves, that are recalled 
to the mind, than in the jiecidiar delight at¬ 
tending what he terms the exercise of the 
imagination in recalling them; that i.s to 
say, according to the view which I have 
given you of our mental functions, the de¬ 
light which he supposes to attend the mere 
suggestion of image after image in associate 
and harmonizing trains of thought. This 
'opiiiion, as to the delight of the mere exer¬ 
cise of imagination, seems to be founded on 
the belief of a sort of voluntary exertion of 
the mind, in such trains, when all which 
^ly takes place in them, as I endeavoured, 
in former lectures, to explain to you, is the 
operation of the common laws of suggestion, 
that may be picasing or painful in their in¬ 
fluence, precisely as the separate feelings 
that rise by suggestion, are themselves pleas¬ 
ing or painful. The exercise of imagination, 
in such a case, is nothing more than these 
separate states themselves. When we gaze 
on a beautiful object, W'e do not call up 
the analogous images that may arise, but 
they arise of themselves unw'ilied; and if 
the images were of an opposite kind, the 
process would itself be puinfuL Indeed, if 
the supposed exercise of imagination were 
in itself as an exercise of the mind, necessarily 
pleasing, this exercise, Mr. Alison should 
nave remembered, is not confined to objects 
that ore beautiful, but is common to theso 
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with the objects that excite emotions oppo- 
•ite to ^ose of beauty, in which, therefore, 
It would not be very easy for him to account 
for its different effect. Since, according to 
his theory, tlie same species of exercise of 
imagination is involved in these likewise, it 
is very evident that, if necessarily pleasing, 
^ it should tend, riot to increase, but to lessen 
the disag#eHble feelings, and to convert ug¬ 
liness itself into a minor sort of beauty. Oji 
the fallacy of this supposed part of the pro¬ 
cess, however, it is unnecessary for us to 
dwell. I allude to the supposed delight of 
the mere exercise at present, only to show, 
how necessary it has been felt, in this the¬ 
ory, to account by a multitude of images, 
for an amount of delight, which seems too 
great for any single image in suggestion. 
Here, then, lies the great difficulty, which 
that theory has to overcome. To him, who 
reflects on the circumstances that have at¬ 
tended the emotion, in cases in which it has 
been most strongly felt, does it appear, on 
this review, that a scries of images succeed¬ 
ing images have passed through his mind? 
When we tinn our eye, for example, on a 
beautiful living form, is there no immediate 
or almost immediate feeling of delight what¬ 
ever,—^but do we think of many analogies,— 
and, till these analogies have all been scan¬ 
ned, and the amount of enjoyment, which 
may have attended the different objects of 
them, been measured, is the countciuuice of 
smiles, or the form of grace, only a mass of 
coloured matter to our eyes ? There are cases, 
surely, in which the feeling of beauty is im¬ 
mediately consequent on the very perception 
of the beautiful form,—so immediately con¬ 
sequent, that it would be difficult to con¬ 
vince the greater number of those, who have 
not lieen accustomed to reflect on such sub¬ 
jects, that there is any subsequence what¬ 
ever, and that the delightful emotion is not 
itself the very glance, which gives that hap- 
y feeling in instant sequence to the soul, 
have no hesitation even in saying, that the 
more intense the feeling of beauty may be, 
the less is the tendency of the mind to pass 
from the delightful form, which fills the 
heart as it fills the eyes, to images of distant 
analogy ; that this transition takes place 
chiefly where the emotion is of a slight kind; 
and that what is said to constitute beauty, 
has thus an inverse and not a direcr propor¬ 
tion to that very beauty which it is said di¬ 
rectly to constitute. There can be no ques¬ 
tion, at least, that, in the language of every 
poet, and of eveiw impassioned describer of 
these impassioned feelings, the total suspen¬ 
sion of all our faculties, but of that which is 
fixed on the contemplation of the dazzling 
object itself, is stated as an essential chara^ 
ter of excess of this emotion. There is uni¬ 
formly described a sort of rapturous stupe- 
fiiction, whidi overa-helms every other 1 


thoi^ht or feeling; and though this, in its 
full exten^ may be true only in those exces¬ 
sive emotions which belong lather to poetry 
than to sober life, even in sober life there is 
assuredly an approach to it; and we may 
safely, therefore, venture to assert, that the 
beauty which scarcely allows the mind to 
ivander for a moment from itself, is not less 
than the beauty which alloAva its happy ad¬ 
mirer to run over the thousand kind and 
gentle qualities which it expresses, or to wan¬ 
der, still more widely, over a thousand ana¬ 
logies in other objects. 

If we attend, then, to the whole course of 
our teolinp, during our admiration of the 
objects which we term Iieautiful, we are for 
from discovering the process of which Mr. 
Alison speaks. We do not find that there 
is, at least that there is necessarily, any wide 
combination, or rapid succession, of trains 
of those associate images or feelings which 
he terms ideas of emotion; and yet we have 
seen reason to believe, that the chief port of 
beauty is truly derived from that mental 
process which has been termed association, 
—the suggestion of some feeling or feelings, 
not involved in the primary perception, nor 
riecessarily flowing from it. In wliat man¬ 
ner, then, does the sufi^stion act ? 

The modes, in which it acts, seem to me to 
be what I am about to describe,—-modes, that 
are in perfect accordance wi^ the general 
processes which wc have found to take 
place in the mind, in the phenennena before 
considered by 

The associate feelings, that produce this 
effect, are, I conceive, of twtjcinds.^^ the 
first place, any very vivid may 

have been accidentally coni^ppSwith any 
particular object, may be rffSned in sugges¬ 
tion by the same object, so as afterwards to 
make it seem, in combination with this as¬ 
sociate feeling, more pleasing than it origi¬ 
nally seemed to us{ and may, in like man 
ner, and with similar effect, as when it is re¬ 
called by the smne object, be recalled direct¬ 
ly by an object similar or analogous to the 
former, whi^ thus, even when we first gaze 
upon may appear to have a sort of origi- 
lud loveliness, which, but for the rapid and 
unperceived suggestion, it would not hSle 
possessed. One degree of beauty is thus ac¬ 
quired, by every objW slmilwr to that which- 
has been a source to us of any primaiy plea¬ 
sure ; and with this faint degree of pleasing 
emotion, other pleasures, arising perhaps 
wholly from accidental sources, at vsrioiM 
times, may be combined, in like manner, reil 
dering the state of mind, in the progressive 
feeling, more complex, but still, as one feell 
ing or state of thewiind, not less capable ofl 
being again su^ested b^ the perception of 
the same or similar objects, than the less 
complex emotion, that in the first stage pre¬ 
ceded it. With eveiy new aeeidentid accea- 
S AS 
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»ion of pleasure, in the innumerable events 
that occur from year to year, the delight it¬ 
self becomes more complex; till at len^h 
the vdiole amount of Comdex pleMure, which 
the Bewe object may afford by this rapid sug¬ 
gestion to die mind which contemplates itj, 
may be as different firom that which consti¬ 
tuted the feeling of beauty in the fourth or 
fifth stage of the growth of the emotion, as 
that beauty itself, in its fourth or fifth st^e, 
differed from the simple original perception. 
Still, however, the pleasing emotion, though 
the gradual resul*' of many feelings of many 
different stages, is itself always one feeling, 
or momentary state of the mind, that, as one 
feeling, admits of being suggested as readily 
and rapidly in any one stage, os in any of the 
stages preceding; and it is this immediate 
state of complex emotion, however slowly 
and gradually formed, which I conceive to be 
suggested, when objects appear to us beauti¬ 
ful i not the number of separate delightful 
states, which Mr. Alison's theory supporas 
to be essentially necessary. We feel the ini 
stant emotion of loveliness, on the percep¬ 
tion of a particular object, though we may 
liave been years in forming those complex as¬ 
sociations, which have rendered the mind ca¬ 
pable of now feeling that instant emotion. It 
11 in this way, that a landscape, which bears 
a resemblance to the scene of our early youth, 
or to any other scene where we have been 
peculiarly happy, cannot fail to be felt as 
more bcautifid by us, than by others who 
Itave not shored with us th<i||gSOurce of addi¬ 
tional embellishment. The countenance of 
^ho is de^to us, sheds a charm over 
''«tij»a^that might otherwise scarce¬ 
ly have gSffi^^^^om us a momentary glance. 
An author, vvmu# work we have at an 
early period with delight, when it was, per¬ 
haps, one of the earliest gifts which we rca 
ecived, or the memorial of some tender friend¬ 
ship, continues for ever to exercise no incon¬ 
siderable dominion over our general taste. In 
these, and innumerable cases of the same 
kind, which must have occurred to every one 
in his own experience, the direct su^estion 
is of an amount of particular delight, associ¬ 
ated with the particular object This, then, 
isQ/ie of the modes in which 1 conceive 
the emotion of beauty to be excited, and the 
chief source of all tlie ftfesure which we class 
under that comprehensive name. It is suf¬ 
ficiently easy to bo understood; it accounts 
for the variety of emotions in different indi- 
'duaK when the object which one admires 
such (ts to Others seems scarcely of a na- 
•te to afford any pleasing emotion whatever; 
l^sd, above 11 % it accounts for those more 
lexii^ anomalies, wli^ch we sometimes 
in taste of the same individual, when 
he wbooires, in some cases, with on admira¬ 
tion that seems to us scarcely consistent with 
the refined fostidiousness which he displays 


on other occiaiions. The delightful emotion 
which he feels ftom oUects that appear to 
others inferior to the nr nobler objects of 
which he disapproves, may, in such cases, be 
confined to him, because the associations from 
which the emotion has arisen, were his alone. 

It is in this way, I have said, that the 
chief pleasure of the emotion arises. But, 
if all the influence of associatioif^dn beauty * 
were exercised in this way, by the direct sug¬ 
gestions of aparticulaT amount of pleasure 
resulting from accidental causes, that have 
been peculiar to the individual, it would not 
be easy to account for the whole phenomena 
of this tribe of emotions; above all, for those 
regulm: gradations of beauty in different ob¬ 
jects, which ore felt in most coses with so ge¬ 
neral on ^reement by the greater number of 
cultivated minds, and so uniformly, or almost 
uniformly, by the same individual. If e\ery 
object had its own particular associations in 
the mind of every individual, and every ob¬ 
ject many opposite associations, it might bo 
expected, that the emotion of beauty, or at 
least the estimate of the degree of beauty, 
would fluctuate in the same individual ac¬ 
cording to these caprices of accidental sug¬ 
gestion, and in the great multitude of society, 
would fluctuate at different moments, so as 
scarcely to admit of being fixed in any way. 

A face which at one time suggested one par¬ 
ticular delight, might suggest by its various 
analogies, or various circumstances of the 
past, various degrees of delight, and with 
these, therefore, a perpetual variety of the 
resulting emotion. Notwithstanding all this 
variety, however, we estimate objects very 
nearly in the some way. There is a notion 
of excellence acquired in some manner,—a 
relative notion of fitness to excite a certain 
amount of delight, which seems to be for ever 
in our mind to direct us, according to which, 
we fix at some precise degree the varying 
beauty of the moment. There is every aj)- 
pcarance, therefore, in such cases, of the siig- 

f jestion of one general feeling, and not mere- 
y of various fluctuating feeUngs. The sug¬ 
gestion of this general feeling, which is in 
perfect accordance with the laws of thought 
already investigated by us, forms, I conceive, 
a second mode of association, in its influence 
on the emotion of beauty; and it is this 
chiefly which aids us in fixing the degrees of 
what wcrcoustantly, or almost constantly, re¬ 
cognise as less or more beautiful than cer¬ 
tain other objects; tliat is to say, lessor more 
fit to excite in cultivated minus a certain a- 
moiint of pleasure. 

I have already explained to you in what 
manner the process of genendizirig takes 
place. We see two or more objects, we are 
struck with dieir resemblance in certain re¬ 
spects, we have a general notion of the cir¬ 
cumstances in which they thus resemble each 
other, to the exclusion, of course, of the cir- 
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cumBtuices in which they have no resem¬ 
blance. For many of these mere relative 
Buf^estions of resemblance we invent fvords, 
which, from the generality of the notion ex¬ 
pressed by them, are denominated general 
terms ; such as quadruped, animal, peace, 
virtue, happiness, excellence; but, though 
we invent many such general terms, we in¬ 
vent thea^, it is mndent, only in a very few 
cases, comparatively with the cases of gene¬ 
ral feeling of resemblance of some sort, in 
which they are not invented, and we apply 
the same name frequently, in different coses, 
when the general feelings in our min^ how¬ 
ever analogous, are not strictly the same. 
We apply the word peace, for example, to 
many states of international rest from war, 
which ore fiir from conveyiiw the same no¬ 
tions of safety and tranquillity; the word 
happiness, to many states of mind which we 
feel at the same time, or might feel, if we re¬ 
flected on them, to be, in species and inten¬ 
sity, very different; the word beauty, to many 
objects which excite in us very different de—j 
grees of delightful emotion, and which we 
readily recognise as fit only to excite the 
emotion in these different degrees. In short, 
though our general terms be few, our ^ene- 
nil reelings are almost infinite,—as infinite os 
the possible resemblances which can be felt 
in any two or more objects; and though we 
liavc not words expressive of all the degrees 
of feeling, we have notions of these degrees 
as different,—^notions of various degrees of 
beauty,—various degrees of happiness,— 
various degrees of excellence in general,— 
not imbodied in words, but capable of be¬ 
ing suggested to the mind by particular ob- 
jifts, as if they were so imrodied. Tliese 
notions have been formed by the mind, 
in the same way as all its other general 
notions have been formed, by the obser¬ 
vation and comparison of many particulars* 
and they arise to the mind on various occa¬ 
sions, when the particulars observed corres¬ 
pond witli the psurticulars before observed, in 
the same way as the word quadruped, which 
we have invented for expressing various ani¬ 
mals known to us, occurs to our mind when 
we see for the first time some other animal, 
of whidi we had perhaps never heard, but 
which agrees, in the feeling of general re¬ 
semblance which it exdtes, with the other 
animus formerly classed by us. under that 
general word. This ready suggestion of ge¬ 
neral feelings which is continually taking 
place, in applications of which ^ must be 
sensible, and the possibility and likelihood of 
which no one will deny, is that which I sup¬ 
pose, in the case of the emotion at present 
considCTed by us, to direct our general esti¬ 
mate of degrees of beauty, or, in other words, 
oiu‘ relative notion of the fitness of certain ob¬ 
jects to excite a pleasing emotion of a cer¬ 
tain intensity. i 


We discover this fitness, as we discover 
cveiy other species of fitness, by observation 
of the past, and by observing this past in 
others, as well as in ourselves, we correct, by 
the more general coincidence of the associa¬ 
tions of omers, what would be comparative¬ 
ly irregular, and capricious in the results of 
our own limited associations as individuals. 
The accidents of one, or of a few, when va- 
riow4y mingled, become tndylatvs of thought 
of the many. As this observation is more 
and more enlaced, the irregularities of indi- 
vidiml association lure more and more coun* 
teracted by the foresight of the diversities of 
general sentiment, tilC at length, the beauty 
of which we think, in our estimates of its 
degree of excellence, though still, in a cer¬ 
tain degree, influenced by termer accidental 
feelings of the individual, is, in a great mea¬ 
sure, the beauty which we foreraow that 
others arc to feel; and which we are capable 
thus of foreknowing, because we have made 
a wide induction of the objects, that have 
been observed by us, to excite the emotion 
in its various degrees, in the greater number 
of those whose emotions we have had op¬ 
portunities of measuring. 

As we say of a weU-cultivated memory, 
that it is rich in images of the past, we may 
say of a well-cultivated mind in general, that 
it is rich in ncAlons of beauty and excellence, 
—notions, which it has formed by attentive 
observation and study of various objects, ua 
exciting, in various circumstances, various 
degrees of d^ht ; but which ever after rise 
simply and r^ily to the mind by suggestion, 
accoraing as the objects, ^rccived or ima¬ 
gined, ore of a nature %^hn nnfl|^ w'ith 
them. The general notiey^^j^ti!^ will be 
most widely regarded lupsi^uty or excel¬ 
lence, in some one or ol^r of- its degrees, 
rises instuitly, or at least may arise instantly 
to the mind, on the perception of the lieau- 
tiful or excellent object, and with it the emo¬ 
tions, which have usually attended it. In 
our estimate of degrees of beauty, then, as 
often us we attempt to calculate these, it is 
the general notion, that has resulted from 
the contemplation of many excellent quali¬ 
ties, w'hich, os one state of mind, arises to 
UB, and directs us; not die many senunie 
states, which constitute the rememlffinces 
of many separate-polities. These, indeed, 
are not necessarily excluded; though, as I 
have already said, they arise less, where the 
beauty is felt to be great, than where it is 
felt only in a less degree. Many analogous 
images may arise, and they do firequMitly 
arise; and, if pleasing in themselves, way 
add to the gradficadon previously felt; wut 
thoi;gh they mw arise, and when they awe, 
they increase tHe amount of pleasure, twy 
are far from being absolutely necessary to 
the pleasing emotion itself. Though we 
huA'c n genera! notion attached to the word 
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peace, this caimot exi!.t lojipf in our mind, 
without exciting some particular conception 
in accordance with it; though we Imow 
what is meant by the general word aninnal, 
independently of the particular species, 
which it may at diflerent moments suggest, 
we yet cannot continue long to think of what 
is meant by the mere general word, without 
the suggestion of some particular animals. 
It would not be wonderful, then, that the 
general notion of beauty, which we have at¬ 
tached to a particular form, should, of itself, 
give rise to particular suggestions of analogy, 
even though tlie form, on which we gaze, 
were not, of itself, capable of suggesting 
them ; and it cannot, surely, be more won¬ 
derful, thirt it should allow these suggestions 
of objects analogous, when the particular 
form perceived is of a kind to concur in the 
tendency to this suggestion, with the general 
notion of lK>auty itself. It is this subse¬ 
quent suggestion of trains of associate ima¬ 
ges, iiicFCHsing perhaps the effect of the emo- 
tion that existed previously as a state of the 
mind, but not producing it, which l\as led 
the very ingenious theorist to W'hom 1 have 
before alluded, to ascribe to these mere con- 
seciuences of the fetdiiig of beauty, that very 
feining itself, which more probably gave oc¬ 
casion to them. Indeed, if the suggestion 
of particular imirges after images, and not 
the suggestion of one general delight, or the 
more general suggestion of beauty or excel¬ 
lence itself, be essential to the very existence 
of the emotitm, it seems to me quite impos¬ 
sible to account for that instarft or almost in¬ 
stant delight, whidi beauty, in its form ol 
must p^iperfiil aj^^tion, seems to beam on 
the very ry^|^||^^(,gazeg on it. 

iU*<it)Umer pemp 

Adorns the neat where Virtue dwells on earth. 

And Truth's eternal daylight shines around ! 

What pnhn belongs to man's Imperial friint. 

And woman, powerful with becoming smiles !« 

In these cases, there are instant conceptions 
of dignity, or of gentleness, whidi we attach 
to the iinperiul front of man, or to the more 
powerful, and more truly imperial smiles of 
woman. What we term expression, is the 
suggestion of that genend character of intel¬ 
ligence and virtue, which is said to bo ex¬ 
press, not the nect'Ksai^ suggestion of 
many separate tniths, nor tne suggestion of 
many separate acts of kiKffness, which may 
be suggested, indeed, if we continue long to 
contemplate the intelh'gent and benevolent 
form; but which are, in that ease, subse¬ 
quent to the miotion, tliat, m its origin at 
lea^, truly preceded them. 

j|iiiA are the modes in which I conceive 
thwast, in oiir emotion of beau^, to influ- 
enle the present. But if alh which the past 


■ Plnuuiw affasSKiiMtmn, second form rtf'the pnem. 
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resents to us, be conceptions of former de¬ 
light, how happens it, that these conceptions, 
which often pass along our mind in reverie, 
with only faint and shadowy pleasure, should 
be heightened to so much rapture, when sug¬ 
gested by some red object before us ? The 
images suggested may afford the sources of 
the delight; but the delight itself must be 
in some way modified, before it is ngnverted 
into beauty. There is another part of the 
process, then, which we have not yet consi¬ 
dered, to which it is necessary to direct your 
attention. 

What is truly most iinportunt to the emo 
tion of beauty, is this very part of the pro¬ 
cess which theorists have yet neglected. It 
is not the mere suggestion of certain coneqi- 
tion.s, general or particular, for these often 
form a part of our trains of thought, without 
any very lively feeling as their consequence. 
It is the fixing and imbodying of these in a 
real object before us, which gives to the 
whole, I conceive, one general impression of 
Ideality. This, 1 have little doubt, takes 
place, in the. niutmer explained by me in for¬ 
mer Lectures, when I treated of the pecu¬ 
liar iiiflncnee of objects of jiorceptioii, in giv¬ 
ing liveliness to our trains of suggestion, and 
consequently greater liveliness to all the 
emotions which attend them. The delight 
of which we think, when images of the past 
arise, i.s very diflerent from the delight u nich 
seems to be imbodied in objects, and to 
meet our very glance, as the terror of the 
superstitious, when they think of a spectre 
in twilight, is very different from that which 
they feel, when tlicir terror is incorporated 
in some shadowy form that gleams indi.s. 
tinctly on tlieir eye. But for a process of 
the kind which I have stated, I do not see 
how the effect of beauty, as seen, should be 
so very different as it most certainly is, from 
the effect produced by a long meditation on 
all those noble and gracious characters of vir¬ 
tue and intelligence, the mere expression, 
that is to say, the mere suggestion of which 
is stated to be all which constitutes it. It 
is, in short, &s 1 have said, this very part of 
the process which seems to me the most im¬ 
portant in the whole theory of beauty. 

The increased effect of that incorporating 
process, which, I suppose, in the case of 
beauty, is, in truth, nothing more than what 
we have found to take place in all the cases 
of suggestion of vivid images, by objects of 
perception rather than by our fainter and 
more fugitive conceptions. The reality of 
j what is truly before us, gives reality to all 
I the associate images that blend and harmo- 
inizewithit. We think of ancient Greece 
I —we tread on the soil of Athens or Sparta. 

I Our emotion, which was before faint, is now 
one of the liveliest of which our soul is siis- 
I ceptible, because it is fixed and realized in 
the cxist'mg and present object. The same 
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image! arise to us, but they coexist now as 
they rise, with all the monuments which we 
behold, with the luid itself, with the sound 
of those waves which are dashing now, as 
they dashed so many ages before, when their 
murmur was heard by the heroes of whom 
we think—all now lives before us, and i^en 
we behold a beautiful form, all the im^s 
suggesMd by it, live in like manner in it It 
does not suggest to us what was once de¬ 
lightful, but it is itself representative of what 
was once delightful. The visions of other 
years exist again to our very eyes. We see 
imbodied all which we feel in our mind ; and 
the source of delight which is itself real gives 
instant reality to the delight itself, and to all 
the harmonizing images that blend with it. 
We may, even in solitude, think with plea¬ 
sure of the kindness of smiles and tones 
which we have loved; but when a smile of 
the same kind is beaming on us, or when we 
listen to similar tones, it is no longer a mere 
dream of happiness, the whole seems one 
equal perception, and we are surrounded 
agdn, as it were, with all the vivid happi¬ 
ness of the past. 

Though the result of our inquiry into ori¬ 
ginal beauty, then, has led us to adopt tha 
greater probability of some original suscepti¬ 
bilities of emotions of this sort, that are in¬ 
dependent of the arbitrary a-ssociations which 
must be formed in the progress of life, we 
have found sufficient reason to ascribe to this 
slow and silent growth of circumstances of 
adventitious delight, almost i^l the beauty 
which is worthy of the name; and we have 
seen, I flatter myself, in what manner these 
circumstances operate in inducing the emo¬ 
tion. This happy effect, I have shown to 
be too instantaneous to be the result of a 
rapid review or suggestion of many particu¬ 
lars. in each separate case, but to depend on 
the combination with the objects which we 
term beautiful, of some instant complex feel¬ 
ing of past delight, or of those general notions 
of beauty and excellence, which, themselves, 
indeed, originally resulted from the observa¬ 
tion of porticulars, but which afterwards axe 
capable of being suggested as one feeling of 
the mind, like our other general notions of 
every species; and, when combined with ob¬ 
jects really existing, or felt as if really exist¬ 
ing, to derive from this impression of reality 
in the harmonizing objects with, which they 
are mingled in our perception, a liveliness 
without which they could not have exenased 
their delightful dominion on our heart. 

Such, I conceive, then, in the principles 
on which it depends, is that delightful do¬ 
minion which is exercised on our heart, not 
directly by mind only, but by the very forms 
of inanimate nature. 


grateful sdinimtioii, itiU moumls:— 

That votue, to which U Uesuty't frame dir me. 
As U the cunning of the mester'e hand 
To the sweet aecent of the wdl-luned lyre,* 


LECTURE LVII. 

I. IMMEDIATE EMOTIONS, NOT INVOLVING NE- 
CESSAllILY ANY MORAL FERUNG.— 3 . BEAU¬ 
TY, AND ITS REVERSE, CONCLUDED.— 
4 . SUBLIMITY, LIKE BEAUTY, A MF.RK 
FEELING or THE MIND_SOURCES OF SUB¬ 

LIMITY. 

For several Lectures, Gentlemen, we have 
been engaged in considering one of the most 
interesting of our emotions—an emotion con¬ 
nected with so many sources of delight, ma¬ 
terial, intellectual, and moral, that it is not 
wonderful that it should Imte attracted, in a 
very high degree, the attention of metaphysi¬ 
cal inquirers, and should even have become 
a subject of slight study with those lovers of 
easy reading, to wltom the word metaphysi¬ 
cal is a word of alarm, and who never think 
that they are studying metaphysics, when they 
ore reading only of delicate forms, and smiles, 
and graces. What they feel in admiring 
beauty, is an emotion so very pleasing, that 
they connect some degree of pleasure with 
the very works that treat of it, and would 
perhaps be astonished to learn, that the in¬ 
quiry into the nature of this emotion, which 
it would seem to them so strange not to feel, 
is one of the most difficult inquiries in the 
whole philososphy of mind. 

It may be or advantagl|^emj|ilr analy¬ 
tical investigation, which not very 

simple, and which has bjm so much confus¬ 
ed by a multitude of opinions, to review once 
more, slightly, our progress and the results 
which we have obtained. 

In whatever manner the pleasing emotion 
itself may arise, and however simple or com- 
lex it may be, we term beautiful the object 
y which it is excited. But uiough, philo¬ 
sophically a beautiful object be considered by 
us merely as that which excites a certain de¬ 
lightful teeling in our mind, it is only philo¬ 
sophically that wethuB separate conaalctcly 
the object from the delight which it affords. 
It is impossible 5* us to gaze upon it, with¬ 
out reflecting on it this very delight, or even 
to think of it, without conceiving some spirit 
of delight diffiised in it,—a never-fading plea¬ 
sure, mt, as if in independence of our per¬ 
ception, exists in it or floats around iL u 
much when no eye beholds it, as whenlit ia 
the gaze and happiness of a thousand «ws. 
Such in its flection firom our miaa| on 


Hence the wide uiiivcne, 
Through all the leawni of wvolrlng woridi. 
Bean wUno« with iu people, god* and men, 

To Bcautv't bUnftil power, and, with the voice 


• neaiuTNof Imagination, iraond form of .ha poem, 
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the object that eeen» to hnbody it, is the gestion of mental q^iialities, the whole emo> 
beauty which we tidy feel; and if the ob- tion of beauty, in every case, corporeal as 
jects that exdte it, were unifcnmly the same well as mentd, we found to be very proba- 
in all mankind, little more would have re- bly occasioned, in part at least, 1^ the very 
mained for inquiry. But, far from being uni- nature of the laws on wbidi si^gestion de¬ 
form in its causes in all mankind, the emotion pends—palogous objects suggesting analo- 
is not uniform in a sii^le individual, for a gous objects—and corporeal qualities thus 
single year, or even, in the rapid changes ofj suggesting the very striking analogies of 
fashion, for a few months of a single year.' mind, in the same way as these Qiutually 
These rapid changes, at once so universal augg^t each other—analogies which are 
and so capricious in their influence, led us pleasing in themselves, and may, when sug- 
naturally to inquire, whether fashion, in all gested, mingle their own pleasure with the 
its arbitrary power, and othei circumstances delightful emotion previously excited by the 
of casual association, peculiar to individual corporeal object. But it is very evident that 
minds, be not the modifiers only, but per- the suggestion of the mental quality may, in 
baps the very sources of all those emotions this case, be the efiect, or the mere roncom- 
which seem to vary with their slightest varic- itant, not the cause, of that delightful eme¬ 
tics. tion, which was it8elf,.perhaps, the very cir- 

In this inquiry, which, from the peculiar cumstance that led us to dwell on the exter- 
circumstance in which alone it is in our nal object till the analogy was suggested; 
power to enter on it, cannot afford absolute and, though no suggestion of this kind had 
certainty of result, but only such a result as taken place, the object might still have been 
a comparison of greater and less probabili- felt by us as beautiful. The same remark 
ties affords, we were led, on such a compari- may be applied to all the other forms of asso- 
Bon, to a conclusion favourable to the sup- elation, as much as to the suggestions of mere 
position, that the mind bus some original analogy. These may coexist with the emo- 
teudencies to receive impressions of beauty tion, and may add to it their own mingled 
from certain objects, rather than from others, [delight; but they arc not, therefore, proved 
though it has, without all question, at the to be essential to it in all its degrees. On 
same time, other tendencies, which may pro- the contrary, in many cases, it may be only 
duce feelings inconsistent with the pleasing because we have previously felt an object to 
('motion, that otherwise would have attended be beautiful, tha^ it suggests to us various qli- 
the contemplation of those objects, or suiB- jects of former similar clelights—the deliglit- 
eient of themselves to constitute the pleasing ful effect itself, when produced, being the 
emotion, in cases in which there was no ori- very principle of analogy which alone may 
giiuil tend(mcy to feel it—^tbat what is beauty, hare connect^ the one object with the 
therefore, at one p^od of life, or in one age other. 

or evenuweases in whicli there may Associarion, howiwer, whether as primori. 

have bcentKv^S^lilnal tendency to feci it, ly giving rise to the emotion of beauty, in 
may not be another period of life, certain cases, or as modifying it in others, is, 

or m another age or country, from the mere without all doubt, the source of the most im- 
differenco of the arbitral^ circumstances portant pleasure of this kind which we feel, 
which have variously modified the original But how docs this association act ? Is it, as 
tendency; in the same manner as we find is commonly supposed, by the suggestion 
circumstances capable of modifying, or even of n number of images related to the 
reversing other species of emotions; this dif- object, that transfer to it, as it were, the 
feronce of result being, not of itself, a proof emotions which originally belonged to 
of the mireality of all original distinctions of them ? 

this sort, more than the pr^udices and de- This opinion, though supported and illus- 
lusions of mankind, and their varying desires, tinted by genius of a very high order, we 
ajre a proof, that truth and error are them- found, notwithstanding, by reflection on al. 
selvel^>'ndifferent, and all things originally which we feel during our admiration of beau- 
equally deeirable. It is the descent of ty, to be little warranted by the phenomena, 
one of the scales of a balance, from whicli Such a train.of images passing through the 
alone it would be absurd to conclude that mind, and images accompanied with lively 
the whole weight is in that single scale. The emotion, could siaircely foil to be remember- 
descent may hiwe arisen only from the pr« ed by us; or, at least, if they arc not remem- 
■ ■’ irance of a greater weight over a lesi bereu by us, there is no reason, a priori, to 
, but for tlfo addition of some new sub suppose the existence of them. Yet wc 
&fOwn into it, the sinking scale surely feel the charm of external loveliness, 

I have arisen, and the other seme have without any consciousness of such trains, 
^ed that natural tendwty, which, of The very moment in which we have fixed 
itself, would have directed its motion to the our eye on a beautiful countenance, or at 
earth. least with an interval after our first percep- 

Thc error of those who ascribe to the sug- tion so short as to be absolutely imdistiiw 
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guishcd by us, we feel, with instant delight, 
that the countenance is beautiful} and the 
more beautiful the object, the moee, not the 
less, does it fix the mind, as if absorbal in 
the direct contempladon and enjoyment of 
it; and tiie less, therefore, in such a case, do 
we^ wander over the trains of images, on 
which the very feeling of beauty is, in tUs 
theory^isaid to depend. 

It IS not a number of images, then, which 
necessarily arise in the mind, though these 
may arise, and when they arise, may increase 
the pleasure that was felt before. What is 
suggested in the instant feeling of loveliness 
must itself be an instant feeling of delight; 
and the source of such instant delight, we 
found accordingly in the common laws of 
suggestion, that have been already so fully 
considered by us. The perception of an ob¬ 
ject has originally coexisted with a certain 
nleuBure,—a pleasure which may ^rhaps 
nave frequently recurred togeriier with the 
perception, and which thus forms with it in 
the mind one complex feeling, that is instant¬ 
ly recalled by the mere perception of the ob¬ 
ject in its subsequent recurrences. With 
this complex state, so recalled, other acci¬ 
dental pleasures may afterwards coexist in 
like manner, and form a more complex de¬ 
light ; but a delight which is still, when felt, 
one momentary state of mind, and, as one 
statqadf mind, capable of being instantly re¬ 
called by the perception of the object, os 
much os the simpler delight in the earlier 
stage. The embellishing influence of asso¬ 
ciation may thurs be progressive in vai'ious 
stages ; because new accessions of pleasure 
are continually rendering more complex the 
delight that is afterwards to be suggested; 
but that which is suggested in the later 
stages, though the result of a progress, is i^ 
self, in each subsequent perception of the 
object which it embellishes, immediate. \Ve 
spread the charm over the object, with 
the same rapidity with which we spread 
over it the colours which it seems to beam 
on us. 

Such is the great source of all the embel ¬ 
lishments of beauty, when association oper¬ 
ates by the direct suj^estion of an amount of 
delight associated with the particular object. 
Hut though our estimate of degrees of beau¬ 
ty, if wholly dependent on associations pe¬ 
culiar to the object, might seem scarcely ca¬ 
llable of any precision, we yet form our es¬ 
timate with a precision and uniformity which 
almost resemble the exactness of our mea¬ 
surements of qualities, that do not depend on 
any arbitrary and capricious principle. There 
must, therefore, be in the mind some acide, 
in whatever way it may be acquired, by which 
we correct, in port at least, these accidental 
irregularities. This intellectutd scale we 
found to be the result of the comparisons 
which a cultivated mind is continually mak-! 


ii^f: or of those general notions of resem¬ 
blance which rise to us, when there has been 
no intentional comparison of object with ob¬ 
ject We observe, not merely what gives 
' light to ourselves, but what mves delight 
also to the greater number of ^ cultivated 
minds around us; and what might be capri¬ 
cious in one mind, is thus tempered by the 
result of more general assodarions in the 
many. As we f(»m various notions of 
bri^tness from many varieties of light- 
various notions of magnitude from many 
forms end proprations,—^various notions of 
pleasure from many agreeable feelings,—so 
do we fonn, from the contemplation of many 
objects that have excited certain pleasing 
emotions in ourselves and others, various no¬ 
tions of beauty, which, in their various de¬ 
grees, sue suggested by the new objects that 
are similar to those wnich originally induced 
them; and many comparisons, in various cir¬ 
cumstances, thus gradua% reetifying what 
might have seemed capriciods, if the compar¬ 
isons had been fewer, we learn at last to at¬ 
tach certun notions of beauty to certain ob¬ 
jects, with a pi^ision which otherwise wo 
should have been incapable of attaining. 
The mind becomes rich with many varieties 
of the general feeliiw of beauty,—a feeling 
that was the result of many particular images 
and emotions in ourselves, and of much ob¬ 
servation of the similar impressions of others; 
but which is itself one state of mind, and ca¬ 
pable, as one state of mind, of being fuggest- 
ed in constiuit sequence. From the multi¬ 
tude of former pleasing olijerts that have in¬ 
terested us, we have formed, in consequence 
of their felt resembland^^ itjnEMfimpossi- 
ble for us, with our pow Oiij ftf^iig reseiii- 
blance, not to form—^^i^erBl notion of 
beauty or excellence; ot rather, we have 
fui-mra progressively various general notions 
of various species and degrees of beauty and 
excellence; and these general notions are 
readily suggested by the objects which agree 
with them, precisely in the same way as our 
other general notions, such, for example, as 
those expressed by the words, flower, bird, 
quadruped, when onoe formed in the mind 
are ^terwards readily suggested by any new 
object that seems referable to the secies or 
genus. ® 

It is not enot^, however, when we gaze 
on a beautiful c^ect, that certain concep¬ 
tions of formm; delight should be suggested; 
for these rise equally, on innumerable occa¬ 
sion^ in OUT trains of thou^t, with little 
livelin^ of present joy. I^e distinguisb- 
ing liveliness of the emotion of beaum as it 
lives before at, seems to me, if it deptad on 
association, to be absolutely inexpHcabls but 
for a process which wc consioered v|ly> 
when the general phenomena of shggeXrion 
were under our review; the process which, 
when the images of a train arc connected, nut 
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with some former conception only, but with i 
n real object of perception, invests with illu¬ 
sive present existence the whole kindred im¬ 
ages of the harmonizing group, of which a 
pi^ and an important part, is truly recog¬ 
nised as existing. 

The countenance on which we gaze recalls 
to us some complex feeling of b^uty, that 
was previously formed; but, while it recidis 
it, it exists permanently before us; and im- 
b^ying, ns it were, this complex visionary de¬ 
light ill the object of our continued percep¬ 
tion, we give a reality, that is in the object 
only, to the shadow}^ whole, of which the 

f ierception of the object, and the associate 
celings of suggestion, are harmonizing parts; 
and the images of tenderness and joy, which, 
as mere conceptions, uniinbodied in any real 
oliject, might nave passed through the mind 
in its train of reverie, with little pleasure, 
thus fixed, as it were, and living before us 
in the external loveliness, affect us with a 
delight that is more than mere imagination, 
hoaiuse the object of it seems to be as truly 
existing without, as any other permanent ol^ 
ject of our senses,—a delight that may have 
resulted from many former pleasures, but that 
is itself one concentrated joy. 

In all our inquiries on this subject, we 
have had regal’d, as you may have remiuked, 
to many feelings of the mind, and not to one 
simple quality of objects that can be termed 
the beautiful, for the beautiful exists no- 
whert^more than the soft, or the sweet, or 
the pleasing; and to inquire into the beauti¬ 
ful, therefore, if it have luiy accurate mean¬ 
ing, is not to inquire into any circumstance 
wliich r4^ tliruiigj^ multitude of our emo¬ 
tions, butwi^^aC inquire what number of 
our agreeable cM^ns hare a sudicieiit sim¬ 
ilarity to be classecTTogether under one gen¬ 
eral name. 

Beauty is not any thing that exists in ob¬ 
jects independently of the mind which per¬ 
ceives them, end permanent therefore, as th< 
objects in which it is falsely supposed to ex¬ 
ist. It is an emotion of the mind, varying, 
therefore, like all our other emotions, wi» 
the varying tendencies of the mind, in differ¬ 
ent circumstances. We have not to inquire 
into the nature of any fixed essence which 
can bi^silled the beautiful,— ri skXm,—^ but 
into the nature of tnmsieiu feelings, excited 
by objects which may agree in no respect, 
but as they excite emotions in some degree 
similar, what we term the emotion of beau¬ 
ty, is not one feeling of our mind, but many 
feelings, that a certain similarity, as 
greeiAess, min ‘xs, blueness, are all desig. 
mtem by ttw gen^ name cohvr. There 
is nS one beauty, more than tlicre is one 
colofr or one form. But thAe are various 
lieimties; that is to say, various pleas- 
ing emotiona, that have a certain resem¬ 
blance, in consequence of which we class 
them together. The beautiful exist* no 


more in objects, than species or genera ex¬ 
ist in indivWuals. It is, in truth, a species 
or genus,—a mere general term, expressive 
of similarity in various pleasing feelings. 
Yet even those writers, who W'ould be as¬ 
tonished, if we were to regard them, as ca¬ 
pable of any faith in the universe a parte ret, 
believe this universal beauty a parte rri, 
and inquire, what it is which constitutes the 
beautiful, very much in the same way as the 
scholastic logicians inquired into the real es¬ 
sence of the universal. 

By some, accordingly, beauty is said to 
be a waving line, by others, a combination of 
certain physical qualities; by others, the 
mere expression of qualities of mind, and by 
fift^ writers, almost as many different things, 
as if beauty were any thing in itself, and were 
not merely a general name for all those pleas¬ 
ing emotions, which forms, coloiu's, sounds, 
motions, and intellectual and moral aspects 
of the mind produce,—emotions that have a 
resemblance, indeed, but are fitr from being 
the same. They arc similar, only as all the 
feelings of the mind, to which we give the 
name of pleasure, have a certain similarity, 
in consequence of which we give them that 
qommoii name, though there is nothing which 
can be called pleasure, distinct from these 
separate agreeable feelings. 

What is it which constitutes the pleasing ? 
would be generally counted a very singular 
inquiry; and to say that it is a sight, or a 
smell, or a taste,—the brilliant, or the sweet, 
or the spicy, or the soft, would be counted a 
theory still more singular than the inquiry 
which led to it. Yet no one is suiprised 
when we inquire what it is which constitutes 
the beautiful; and we are scarcely siuprised 
at the attempts of those who would persuade 
us, that all our emotions, to which we give 
that name, are only one, or a few of these 
vAy emotions. 

Various forms, colours, sounds are beau¬ 
tiful ; various results of intellectual composi¬ 
tion are beautiful ; various moral affections, 
when contemplated by the mind, are attend¬ 
ed with a similar feeling. But we are not 
to suppose, because there may be a consid¬ 
erable similarity of the emotions excited by 
these different classes of objects, that any 
one of the classes comprehends the othere, 
more than colours which are pleasing, com- 
pi-ehcnd pleading odours, or tastes, or these 
respectively each other. A circle or a me¬ 
lody, a song or a theorem, an act of gratitude 
or generous forbearance, are all beautiful, as 
greenness, sweetness, fragrance, are pleasing; 
and the pleasing exists as truly as the beau¬ 
tiful, and is as nt an object of philosophic 
investigation. 

After these remarks on beauty, it is un¬ 
necessary to make any remarks on the oppo¬ 
site emotion; the same observations, as to 
their nature, and the circumstanoes that pro¬ 
duce or modify them, being equally appliea- 
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b\e to both. A« certain forma, colotirBiieophicany true, though in a sense different 
sounds, motions, works of ait, and moral nf-^ from that which he meant to convey. It is 
fections, are contemplated with delight; the not the capricious paasion alone which t^ 
contemplation of certmn other forms, co- lover feels, as in himself, hut the very beauty 
lours, sounds, motions, works of art, and af- that is felt by him in the external object,' 
fections our mortd nature, is attended with which is as trulj^ an emotion of his own 
a disagreeable emotion. I have already re> mind as the passion to which it may have 
markra, that for this opposite emotion, in given rise. Of aU those forms on which wo 
its ful^xtent, we have no adequate name; gaze with a delight that is never weary, be- 
deformity, and even ugliness, which is a more cause the pleasure which we have felt, as re¬ 
general word, being usually applied only to fleeted by us to the object, is to us almost 
external things, and not to the intellectual a source of the pleasure which we feel at tho 
or moral objects of our thought; as we ap- moment, or are about to feel, what, I have 
ply beauty alike to all There can be no asked, would the loveliest be, but for the eyes 
doubt, however, that the same analcq^, which gaze on it, and which give it all its 
which connects our various emotions of bew- charms,-as they give it the very unity that 
ty, sensitive, intellectuiil, and moral, exists converts it into Uie form which we behold ? 
equally in the emotions of this opposite A multitude of separate and independent 
class: and that, though we are not accus- atoms,—^we found ourselves obliged to an- 
tomed to speak of the ugly, and to inquire swer,—and nothing more. In like manner, 
into what constitutes it, as wc have been I might ask, what, but for the mind which is 
accustomed to inquire into the beautiful, and impressed with the sublimit;y, would be the 
its supposed constituents, it is only because precipice, the cataract, the ocean, the whole 
beauty is the more attractiv'e, and the em- system of worlds, that seem at once to fill 
pire which itself possesses, is pc * ' the immensity of space, and yet to leave on 
some measure, by its very name. our conception an infinity which even worlds 

without number could not fill ? To these. 
After the attention which we have pajd too, sublime as they are felt by us to be, it 
to the emotions that are usually classed to- is our mind alone which gives at once all the 
gether under the general name of beauty, unity and sublimity which they seem to us 
the emotions, to the consideration of which to possess, as of their ovra nature. They 
we have next to proceed, are those which are, in truth, only a number of atoms, that 
constitute our feelings of sublimity. On would be precisely the same in themselves, 
these, however, it will not be necessary to whether existing near to each othar or at 
dwell at any great length, since you will be distances the most remote. But it is im- 
ablc, of yourselves, to n[*ply to them many possible for ns to regard them merely as a 
of the remarks that were suggested by the number of atoms, lierai^e they aflect us with 
consideration of the former species of emo- one complex emotion, ^h weg^puse over 
tion. them ail When preci_ over pre- 

The feeling of sublimity, it may well be cipice, and we shrink bjj^inipon our perilous 
supposed, docs not arise without a cause, height as we strive to look down from the 
more than our feeling of beauty; but the cliff, on the abyss beneath, in which wc rather 
sublimity which we feel, like the beauty hear the torrent than see it, with our shud- 
which we feel, is an affection of our mind, dering and dazzled eye, we have one vivid, 
not a quality of any thing external. It is a though complicated feeling, which fills our 
feeling, however, which, like the feeling of whole soul; and the whole objects existing 
beauty, we reflect back on the object that separately before us are one vast and terrifr- 
excited it, as if it truly formtd a part of the ing image of all that is within us. In the 
object; and thus, instead of being merely hurricane that lays waste and almost annihi- 
the unknown cause of our emotion,—as lates whatever it meets, there is to our con- 


when it is philosophically viewed,—the ob¬ 
ject which impresses itself on our mind, and 
almost on our senses, as sublime, is felt by 
us, as our own imbodied emotion, mingled, 
indeed, with other qualities that are mate¬ 
rial, but diffused in them, with an existence 
that seems independent of our temporary 
feeling. 

When Drydcn said of one of our most 
powerful and most delightful passions,— 

The cauw nf love can never be CMign'd; 

Ti» m no f.ice, but in the luvei’s mind, 

he probably was not aw'are that he was say. 
ing what was not poetically only, but philo- 


ception something more than the m^e pur- 
tides of air that form each successife blast 
We animate it ^th our own feelings, ^t is 
not a cause of t«ror only, it is terror itself. 
It seems to bear about with it that awhil 
sublimity of which we are conscious,—an 
emotion, that as it animates our corporeal 
frame with one expansive feeling, seems to 
give a sort of dreadful unity to the whole 
thunders of the tempest, or rather t^orm 
one mighty being of the whole minuu ele¬ 
ments, Alit 9hen they rage, impelling and 
impelled in the tumultuous Mmn^oe, 
are merely eongr^ted, by accidental viri< 
ni^. as they exist equally together in the 
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gentlest breese, or b thestillness of the sum¬ 
mer sky. 

That sublimity should be reflected to the 
object from the mind like beauty, is not won¬ 
derful, since, b truth, what we term beauty 
ond sublimity, are not opposite, but, in the 
greater numter of cases, are merely different 
parts of a series of emotions. I hare already, 
in treating of ^auty, pointed out to you the 
error into tvhich the common language of 
philosophers might be very apt to lead you, 
—the error of supposing that beauty is one 
emotion, merely because we have mvented 
that generic or specific name which compre¬ 
hends at once numy agreeable emotioas; that 
Imve some resemblance, indeed, as bebg 
agreeable, and diffused, as it were, or con¬ 
centrated in their objects, and are therefore 
classed together, but still are far from beiiw 
the same. The beautiful, concerning which 
philosophers have been at so much pains in 
their inquiries, is, as we have seen, b the 
mode in which they conceive it to exist, a 
sort of real essence,—a universal a parte 
rei, which has retained its hold of the be¬ 
lief when other universale of this kind, not 
less real, hod been suffered to retain a place 
only in the insignificant vocabulary of scho¬ 
lastic logic. 

Our emotions of beauty, I have said, are 
various; and, as they g^uolly rise, from 
object to object, a sort of re^ar progression 
may be tracra from the faintest beauty to 
the vastest sublimity. These extremes may 
be considered us united by a class of inter¬ 
mediate feelings, for which grandeur might, 
perhaps, be a suitable term, that have more 
of besut]^ more ^^ublJmity, according to 
their plac^^ldj^^^e of emotion. I have 
retained, how(vra||yie common twofold di¬ 
vision of beauty untnubliraity, not as think¬ 
ing that there may not be intermediate feel¬ 
ings, which scarcely admit of being very sui- 
tul>ly classed under either.of these names, 
but becaust; the same general reasoning must 
be applicable to all these states of mind, 
whatever names, or number of names, may 
be given to tl>e varieties that fill up the in¬ 
tervening space. Indeed, if all the various 
emotions, to which, in their objects, we at- 
tarh Uie single name of beautiml, were at- 
tcntivei|s considered, we might find reason to 
form of this single order, many subdivisions, 
with their appropriate tenfffr; but tins preci¬ 
sion of minute nomcuclature, in such a case, 
is of less importance, if you know sufiieient- 
jy the generu fact involved in it, that there 
is not one beauty, or one sublimity, but 
wio\tf feeing, to which, in their objects, 
we gjie the aamt of beaul^, and various feel- 
ingsjo which, in their obj^ls, we give the 
namf ofsublimi^; and dm iter|||nay be 
intefnediate feelinm, which ^ffer these, 

us these respectivisy differ from each other. 
That tvbich bi 4 >pen 8 in iiuitunerablc other 


cases, has happened in this case ; we have a 
aerira of many feelings; we have invented 
the lounes swlimity and beautp, which we 
have attached to certmn parts of this series; 
and, because we have invented the names, 
we think that the emotions which they de¬ 
signate are more opposed to each other than 
they seemed to us before. One feeling of 
beauty differs from another feeling ofipeauty; 
but they are both comprehended in the same 
term, and wc forget the difference. One 
feeling of sublimity differs, in like manner, 
from another feeling of sublimity; but they 
also ore both comprehended in one term, and 
their difference too is forgotten. It is not 
BO, when we compare one emotion of beauty 
with another emotion of sublimity; the feel¬ 
ings are then not merely different, but they 
are expressed by a different term ; and their 
opposition is thus doubly forced upon us. 
If we had not invented any terms w’hatever, 
we should have seen, as it were, a series of 
emotions, all siiadowing into each other with 
differences of tint, inure or less strong, and 
rajiidly distinguishable. The invention of the 
terms, how'ever, is like the intersection of the 
series, at certain places, with a few well- 
njarked lines. The shadowing may still, in 
itself, be equally gradual; but we think of 
the sections only, and perceive a jieculiur re¬ 
semblance in the parts (ximprchemled in each, 
as we think that we perceive a peculiar di- 
veraity at each buimdiiig line. 

To be convinced how readily the feelings, 
contrasted as they may seem at last, have 
flowed into each other, let us take some ex¬ 
ample. Let us imagine that we see before 
us, a stream gently gliding tlirough fields, 
rich with all the luxuriance of summer, over¬ 
shadowed at times by the foliage that hangs 
over it from bank to bank, and then suddeii- 
ly sparkling in the open sunshine, os if with 
a Itill brighter current than before. Let us 
trace it till it widen to a majestic river, of 
which the waters m-e the boundary of two 
flourishing empires, conveying abundance 
equally to each, while city succeeds city on 
its populous shores, almost with the same 
rapidity as grove formerly succ^teded grove. 
Let us next behold it, losing itself in the im¬ 
mensity of the ocean, which seems to be on¬ 
ly an expansion of itself, when there is not 
an object to be seen but its own wild am¬ 
plitude, between the banks which it leaves, 
and the sun that is setting, as if in another 
world, in the remote horizon ;—^in all this 
course, from the brook which we leap over, 
if it meet us in our way, to that boundless 
waste of waters, in which the power of man, 
that leaves some vestige of bis existence in 
everj’ thing else, is not able to leave one la-st- 
ing impression ; which, after his fleets have 
fiasscd along in all Uieir pride, is, the vciy 
moment after, as if they had ne\’er been, 
I and which bears or dashes those navies that 
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nvc contending for the mastery of kingdoms, scale, by adding one portion of caloric after 
only as it bears or dashes the foam upon its another, we rise at hut, after no very long 
waves; if we were to trace and contemolatel progress, from the cold of freezing, to the 
this whole continued progress, we should navel heat at whidh water boils; though our feel- 
a series of emotions, which might, at each ings, at these two points, are as different as 
moment, be similar to the preceding emo- if they had arisen from causes that had no 
tion, but which would become, at kst, so resemblance'; certainly as different as oiw 
different from our earliest feelings, that we emotions sublimity and beauty, 
shoul^scarcelv think of them as feelings ofj In die moral scene the progression is 

one class. Tne emotions which rose, when equally evident By adding virtue to virtue, 
we regarded the narrow stream, would be or cwcumstance to cireumstance, in the ex- 
those which wc class as emotions of beauty, ercise of any virtue, we rise from what is 
The emotions which rose, when we const- merely beautiful to what is sublime. Let 
dered that infiuity of waters in which it was us suppose, for example, that in the famine 
ultimately lost, would be of the kind which of an army, a soldier divides his scanty al- 
we denominate sublimity; and the grandeur lowance with one of his comrades, whoso 
of the river, while it was still distinguishable health is sinking under the privation. We 
from the ocean, to which it was proceeding, feel, in the contemplation of this action, a 
might be viewed with feelings to which some pleasure, which is thiU of mordi beauty. In 
other name or names might, on the same proportion as we imajpnetfae frunine of long- 
principle of distinction, be given. This pro- er duration, m the prospect of relief less 
gressive series we should see very distinctly probable, the action becomes more and more 
AS progressive, if wc had not invented the moroliv grand or heroic. Let us next irnii- 
twu general terms; but the invention of,the gine that the comrade to whose relief the 
terms certainly does not alter the nature of | soldier makes this generous sacrifice, is one 
these feelings, which the terms are employ- whose enmity he Iw formerly experienced 
cd merely to signify. on some interesting occasion, and tne action 

Innumerable other examples,—^from in- is not heroic merdy, it is sublime. There 
creasing magnitude of dimensions, or increas- is not a virtue, even of the most tnmquil or 
ing intensity of quality,—might be selected, gentle sort, which we may not, in like man- 
in illustration of that species of sublimity ner, render sublime, by varying tlie circuin- 
which we feel in the contemplation of exter- stance in which it is exercised; and by va^- 
iial things, os progressively rising from emo- ing these gradually, we pass through a series 
tions that would be termed emotions of! of emotions, any two of which may be re¬ 
beauty, if they were considered alone. It is garded os not veiy dissimilar; though die 
unnecessary, however, to repeat, with other extremes, when considered w'ithout the parts 
examples, what is sufficiently evident, with- of the series which connect them, may scarce- 
out any other illustration, from die case al- ly have even the sligh^t siinilari^. 
ready instanced. ' When I speak of dras>t»rog,5M{on of our 

The same progressive series of feelings, feelings, by which eino^.9Wffer emotion may 
whidh may thus be traced as we contemplate rise, from the faiutesOTO those which we re- 
works of nature, is not less evident in the fer to beauty to tbe most overwhelming of 
contemplation of works of human art, fche- those which wo term sublime, I am far from 
ther that art have been employed in mate- W'ishing you to think tliat such a process is 
rial things, or be purely intellcctuaL From in all cases necessary to the emotion ; I 
the cottage to the cathedral; from the sirn- allude to it merely for the purpose of show- 
plest ballad air, to the harmony of a choral ing that sublimity is not, by its nature of a 
anthem; from a pastoral, to on epic poem class of feelings essentially different from 
or a tragedy; from a landscape ora sculptur- beauty; and mat we may, therefore, very 
ed Cupid, to a Cartoon or the Laocoon; readily conceive that the laws which we have 
from a single experiment in chemistry, to found applicable to beauty may be applicable 
the elucidation of the whole system of che- of it also. ^ 

mica] afljnitics, which regulate all the So fiu* is it, indeed, from being indispensa- 
chonges oi the surface of our globe; from ble to subiimli^ that beauty should be the 
a simple dicorem, to the Prlncipia of New- characteristic oi the same circumstance, in 
ton:—In all those cases in which I have a less degree, that, in many instances, what 
merely stated what is beautiful and what is is absolutely the reverse of beautiful becomes 
sublime, and left a wide space between, it is sublime, by the exclusion of every thing 
easy for your imagination to fill up the in- which coidd excite of itself that deiightfui 
ter%'al; and you camiot fill up this interval but gentle emotion. A slight degree,of bar- 
without perceiving that, merely by adding ren dreariness in any country tJiroujn, which 
wlrat seemed degree after degree, you arrive we tr^l, produces only feelings thatl'jre dis- 
at last at emotions which have little apparent | agree^e; a wide extent of desolatiol; when 
resemblance to tlie emotions with which the i the eye can see no verdure as far as'^it can 
scale began. It is, as in the thennoinetric I reach, but only rocks thatriat! at inegularin- 
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tcn'ak, through the sandy waste, has a sort the errors and supposed mysteries, m the 
of savage sublimity, which vre almost delight theory of sublimity, os it has led to similar 
to contemplate. In the moral world, the errors in the theory of beau^. Sublimity 
audacity of guilt cannot seem beautiful to us' is not one emotion, but various emotions, 
in any of its degrees ; but it may excite in i that have a certain resemblance,—the sub- 
us, when it is of more than ordinary atrocity, I lime in itself is nothing; or, at least, it is 
that species of emotion which we are now I only a mere name, indicative of our feeling 
considering. Who is there who can love of the resemblance of certain ufleetions of 
Medea as she is represented to us iii the an- our mind, excited by objects, matcaal or 
cient story ? But to whom is she not sub- mental, that agree perhaps in no other cir- 
liine ? It is not in Marius that we would cumstance but in that analogous undefiimble 


look for a model of moral beauty; but what 
form is there which the painter would feel 
more internal sublimity in designing, than 
that bloodtiursty chief, sitting amid the ruins 
of Carthage, when, as a lioman poet, by 
bold rhetorical figure, says, of the me¬ 
morable scene, tmd the memorable outcast 
whom it sheltered, each was to the other a 
consolation, and equally afllicted and over¬ 
whelmed leather, they forgave the gods?— 

Non Hie fsvore 

Numlnli, Ingentl .Superum iirotectua ab Irl, 

Vir ferut, et Romain cuplonti penlcrc futo 
Sufliriem. Mem pelogo (telatus iniquo, 

HcMtilem in terrsm, vacuUque mapalibuv aetui, 
Nuda triumiihati jacuit per regna Jugurthic, 

Bt Pocinoa preiint vinetes; solatia fati 
Carthago, MaTiiuquc, tullt; paritoqucjacentes, 
Ignovire Deis.* 

An old French opera, of which D’Alembert 
^eaks, on the horrible story of Atreus and 
Thyestes, tliat story on which, as on other 
horrible stories of the kind, the ancients 
were so strangely fond of dwelling, in jircfer- 
rnce, and almost to the exclusion of more 
interesting pathos, concludes after the ban¬ 
quet, with riie vengeance of the gods on the 
contriver of the dreadful feast; and amidst 
the bolts are faMig around him on eve¬ 
ry side, ArhaUdiigd^ out, as if exulting, 
“ Thunder, ye povHtjjk is gods, I am aveng¬ 
ed.” To lessen that triumphant revenge, 
which is so sublime in this case, would be, 
not to produce an emotion of .beauty, but 
to produce that disgust and contempt which 
wc feel for petty malice. I need not allude 
to the multitude of other cases, to which the 
same remark would be equally applicable. 

Whether, then, the emotions be, or be 
not, of a kind which may be gradually, by 
the omission of some circumstance, or the 
diminution of the vivid feeling itself, ]e.sBeii- 
ed downV« that emotion which we ascribe 
to mere beauty, it is not thc^'ss sublime if 
it truly involves that species of vivid feeling, 
which we distinguish, with suflicient readi¬ 
ness, from the ^ntic delight of beauty, as 
we distinguish the stmsation of a bum from 
that of gentle wumth, witiiout being able to 
state in.words, in w.hat circumstance or cir- 
cninstai^s the diiTefence of the feelings 
eonsisw It is the vain aUemi^ to dehiie 
wliat efnnot be defined that ha^ led >to all 


emotion which they excite. Whatever is 
vast in the material world, whatever is su- 
jpremely comprehensive in intellect, what- 
J ever in morals implies virtuous affections or 
passions far beyond the ordinary level of hu¬ 
manity, or even guilt, that is ennobled, in 
j some measure, by the, fearlessness of its 
I daring, or the inugnitiide of the ends to 
which it has had the boldness to aspire— 
these, and various other objects, in mind ana 
matter, produce certain vivid feelings, which 
arc so similar as to be classed together; and, 
if tge speak of sublimity merely in referenee 
to the vai'ious objects which excite these 
analogous feelings, so as to make the enume¬ 
ration of the objects a sort of definitiun of 
thp species of emotion itself, there can he 
no risk of mistake, more than in saying that 
sw'eetness is a w'ord expressive of those sen¬ 
sations, which sugar, honey, and various 
other substances th»^ might be named, ex¬ 
cite. Out, if w'e attempt to define sweet¬ 
ness itself as a sensation, or sublimity itsidf 
as an emotion, we cither state what is ab¬ 
solutely nugatory, or what is still more pro 
babljr false in its general extent, however 
purtmliy true; because our attention, in our 
definition, will be giv'cii to some particular 
emotions of the class, not to any thing cum. 
mon to the class, since there is truly no com¬ 
mon circumstance, which words can udo- 
quafely express. Hence it happens, that by 
this singling out of particular objects, we 
have many theories of sublimity, as wc hu\ c 
of beauty; ail of them founded on the su]>- 
position of on universal sublimity a par/e ret, 
as the theories of beauty were founded on a 
universal beauty a parte ret. Sublimity, 
says one writer, is tlie terrible; according to 
another writer, it is magnitude or amplitude, 
which is essential to the emotion; according 
to another, it is mighty force or power; ac¬ 
cording to another, it is the mere suggestion 
of images of feelings directly eonnected with 
that elevation in place, which has given sub¬ 
limity its name; according to another, it 
arises from a wider range of associations, all, 
however, centring in some prior affections of 
the mind as their direct source. It is very 
j true that terror, vastness of size, extraordi- 
jnary forre, high elevation, and various asso- 
j eiiite images, do produce feelings of sublimi- 
I ty; but it is not equally true that any one 
lof tlicse feelings is itself ail the other feel- 
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Ingi. Great elevation, for example, may 
excite in me the emotion to which it has 
given the distinctive name, and it is even 
possible that many great virtues may, by a 
sort of poedc analogy, suggest the notion of 
local elevation, as snow suggests the notion 
of spotless innocence, or the shadow 
follows any brilliant object, the notion of 
envy pursuing merit But even though, in 
thinkiit^ of heroic virtue, the analogy of lo- 
cal elevation were excited, which it surely 
18 only in very rare cases, this would be no 
reason for believing that the heroic virtue 
itself is incapable of exciting emotion, till it 
have previously suggested height, and the; 
feeling associated with height It is the 
same with mi^itude or power; they are 
causes of sublime feelings, not causes of the 
sublime, which has no re^ existence, nor of 
those other sublime feeling which have no 
direct relation to magnitude or power. 
Power itself, for example, is not magnitude; 
nor magnitude power. The contemplation 
of eternity or infinity of space, is instantly, 
and of itself, as a mere object of thouglft, 
productive of this emotion, without any re¬ 
gard to my power of conceiving infinity, 
which may, indeed, be a subsequent cause 
of astonishment, but which certainly does 
not precede the emotion as its cause. In 
like manner, any great energy of mind, either 
in acting or bearing, though it may suggest, 
by analogy, magnitude, as it may suggest 
many other analogies, docs not depend, for 
the emotion which it excites, on the previ¬ 
ous suggestion of the analogous amplitude of 
size. The two primary errors, as I have al • 
ready said, in all these various theories, 
which may be considered as confutations of 
each other, consist in supjjosing, first, that 
sublimity is one,—^the sublime, to use the 
language of theory,—which, therefore, as 
suggested by one object, may be precisely 
the same with the emotion suggested by 
other objects ; and, secondly, the belief that 
because certain objects have an analogy, so 
as to be capable, by the mere laws of asso¬ 
ciation, of siiggesting each other, they there¬ 
fore do uniformly suggest each other, and 
excite emotion only in this way;—ibat be¬ 
cause any generous sacrifice, for instance, 
may suggest the notion of magnitude or ele¬ 
vation in place,—which, if it suggests them at 
all, it suggests only rarely,—it therefore must 
at all times suggest them, as if‘it were abso¬ 
lutely impossible for us to see an object, 

without thinking of any analogous object,_ 

to look on snow without thinking of inno¬ 
cence, or on a shadow, without thinking of 
envy. 

I trust, after the remarks already made, 
that it is unnecessary for me to repeat any 
arguments in confutation of Uie error as to 
one universal sublime; an error of precisely 
the same kind os tluit which would contend 


that, because the fragrance of a violet, and 
the simplicity dT a comprehensive theorem, 
are both pleasing, the theorem comprehends 
the fragrance, or the fragrance the mathe- 
I inatical demonstration. As there are many 
pleasures excited by many objects, but not 
the pleasing; many emotions of beauty ex- 
cited by many objecU, but not the beauti¬ 
ful; so are there many emotions of sub- 
limi^ excited by many objects, but not the 
sublime. The emotion which I feel, when 
I think of all the ages of eternity, that, how. 
ever indefinitely multiplied are as nothing to 
the ages that still remain,—that which I frel, 
when 1 think of a night of tempest on the 
ocean, when no light is to be seen, but the 
flash of guns of distress firom acme hdf- 
wrecked vessel; or the still more dreadful 
light from the clouds shove, that gleams on¬ 
ly to show the billows bursting over their 
prey, and nothing to be heard but the shriek 
that rises loudest, at the very moment when 
it is lost at last and for ever, hi one continu¬ 
ed howl and dashing of the storm and the 
surge,—these feelings, though both classed 
as sublime, and having some resemblance, 
which leads to this classification, are yet, in 
their most important respects, very different 
from each other; and how different are they 
both from the emotion with which I regard 
some moral sublimity,—^the memorable ac¬ 
tion of Arria, when she presented the dagger 
to her lord, or the more tranquil happiness 
of the elder Foetus, when, on being ordered 
by the tyrant to death, as in the accustomed 
rites of some gnteful sacrifice, be sprinkled 
his blood as a libation to Jove the deliverer! 
It is in the moral conduct of our fel^w-men 
that the species of sublirKgJsnyiJC found, 
which we most gladly re Ajl JW^s the cha¬ 
racter of that glorious noMure which we have 
received from God,—a character which 
makes us more erect in mind than we are in 
stature, and enables us, not to gaze on the 
havens merely, but to lift to them our vety 
wishes, and to imitate in some faint degree, 
and to admire at least, where we cannot irni- 
tttte, the gracious perfection that dwells there. 

It is to mind, therefore, that we turn, even 
from the sublimwt wonders of magnificence, 
which the material universe exhibits. 

Look thTO abroad through Nature, to the range 
w planett, luiia, adstnBDtlne snheroi, 
willing unnhakafthrouah the void irnmensei ■ 
capadoiis leene. 

With half that kindling majeity, dilate 
1 hy •truneroncmtlnn, at when Brutut rote 
Refulgmt from the stroke of Cnar't fate, 

AmW ihe crowd of patriote!—and hit arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jore, 

Whm Guilt hringt down the thunder, call’d aloud 
On Tully’t name, and shook hit crimton tteci. 

And bade the &ther of hiicountry, hall' ** 

For to I the tyrant prostrate on the dust. 

And Komeag|^ is bie,* 


• Plewums of InuiflnctKm, B. i. v. IST—Oo u 
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Yet, (hough mind exUhits the sublimitieB 
on which we love most to dwell, we must 
not on that account, suppoae, that material 
objects are inc^ble of exciting any kindred 
feeling; that, but for the accident of some 
mentu association, the immensity of qxme 
would be consider^ by us with the same in¬ 
difference as a single atom; or the whole 
tempest of surges, in the seemingly bmind- 
less world of waters, with as litue emotion 
as the shallow pool that may chance to be 
dimpling before our eyes. 

The remarks which I made on beauty 
migh^ however, of themselves, have bera 
sufficient to save you from this mistake; 
and, indeed, after those remarlm, it was per. 
haps Biip<^uouB in me to repeat, in the cas^ 
of BUblimify, imy part of the argument wWch 
I employed on the former occasion. The 
further applications of it, which 1 have not 
made, yon can have no difficulty in malffiog 
for yourselves. 


LECTURE LVIIl. 

. IMMKDIATE EMOTIONS, NOT NECEaSABn.Y 
INVOLVING ANY MOBAL TEEUNG.—^BE- 
TUOSPECT OF THE DISCUSSION OF THE EMO¬ 
TIONS OF BEAUTY AND SUBLIMITY.—4. LU- 
DICBOUSNESS, THE OPPOSITE OP SUBLIMI¬ 
TY.—SOURCES OF THE LUDICKQU3.— 

nOBBES’ THEORY ERRONEOUS_LUDICBOUS- 

NESS ARISES FROM UNEXPECTED COVGRUI- 
TIE8 OR TNCONCmUmES IN LANGUAGE, IN 
THOUGHT, OK IN OBJECTS OF PERCEPTION.— 
EXCEtaTONS. y, 

lENTLEMErtJIK^r the remarks which I 
had made on the vkieties of Uie emotion of 
beauty, it was not necessaij for me to dwell 
at so much length on the mndrcd emotions 
of sublimity, to the elucidation of which I 
proceeded in my last lecture; the principal 
inquiries which had engaged us, with respect 
to the nature of beouty, being only another 
form of inquiries which we might have pur¬ 
sued, indeed, in like manner, in the case of 
sublimity, but which it would have been te¬ 
dious and profitless to repeat 

Oppissed as the sublime and beautiful 
usually are, by a sort of antithetic arrange¬ 
ment, in our works of Rietoric, or of the 
philosophy of tote, they are far from being 
essentyiy distinct, but, at least in the greater 
number of instances, shadow into each other; 
the sublime, in these cases, being only one 
pmrtionofa'ierieicf feelings, of which the 
hcRi^uI, as it hai been termed, is also a part 
Thqematlom of sublimity may, indeed, be , 
exc^ by objects wWch no difimution of the 
ntt^idant drcumstmiccs, or of intensity of 
qiiwty, could render beautiful; but which, 
on the contnuy. Vrlmn dms dimmishedj me 


disgusting or ridiculous, rather than agreea¬ 
ble. Yet, though there are, unquestionably, 
cases of this sort; as when gtult becomes 
suUime by the very atrocity with which it 
dares and executes what other bosoms might 
shudder even to conceive, or the mean wretch¬ 
edness of some sterile waste acquires a kind 
of dignity from extent of that very desolation, 
which, in a lek degree, made it meanly wretch¬ 
ed, the greater number of cases k^, as un- 
questionably, of a different sort; in which, 
by gradual increase, or diminution of qualities, 
or iteration of the attendant circumstances, 
the emotion is progressively varied, till, by 
change after change, what was merely beauti¬ 
ful, becomes grand, and ultimately sublime; 
die extremes seeming, perhaps, to have no 
resemblance, but this very difference of the 
extremes resulting only from the number of 
successive feelings in the long scale of emo¬ 
tion, in each sequence of which, compared 
vdth the feelings immediately preceding, there 
may have been a shadowing ofthe closest re¬ 
semblance. How very natural a process tliis 
is, I showed you, by examples of progressive 
beauty, grandeur, and sublimity, in diffijront 
aspi^ts, both of matter and of mind. 

Knee beauty, then, by a gradual change of 
ein;umstanccs, can thus rise into sublimity, it 
is not wonderful that phenomena, which arc 
parts of a series, should be, in many impor¬ 
tant respects, analogous; so that properties 
or relations, which are found to belong to ono 
portion of the series, should be found to be ■ 
long also to the other; that, for example, as 
wc difi[use, unconsciously, our delightful feel¬ 
ing of beauty, in the object which excites it, 
we should diffuse, in like manner, our feel - 
irigs of sublimity in the objects which we 
term sublime, and imagine some awful ma¬ 
jesty to hang around them, even when there 
is no eye to behold them, and consequently 
no heart to be impressed with their over¬ 
whelming presence. The tendeii^ which 
this continued incorporation of our feeling in 
those sublime objects on whidi we gaze, or 
of which we think, produces, to the belief 
of a permanent sublimity in objects, may 
very naturally be supposed to flow into the 
illusion, which imagines the existence of 
something that, independently of our feelings, 
is common to all the objects which thus 
powerfully impress us, and which may of it¬ 
self bo term^ the sublime; as something 
common to all beautiful objects, independent¬ 
ly of our feeling of their beauty, was, in like 
manner, imagined and termed the beauti¬ 
ful. It was necessary for me, therefore, 
to ex})ose the fallacy of these last lingering 
universal essences of the schools, and to 
show, that, as we have not one emotion of 
beauty, but a multitude of emotions, which, 
from their analogy, are comprehended under 
that one general term, so we bave not one 
feelmg df sublimity, but various analogous 
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feelings, arising from various oltjects that 
agree perhaps in no cirt-umstaace, but that of 
the analogue emotions wbi^ they exrite. 

Of feelings which are not the same, then, 
in every respect, it cannot surprise us, timt 
we should not always find on anriysis the 
elements to be the same. Beauty, as we 
have seen, is an emotion of vivid deUfi^t re¬ 
ferred to the object which excites it; and 
sublimi^, as we have also seen, in traring the 
progressive emotion through gradual changes 
ofcircwistances, is often only this very beau¬ 
ty, united with a feeling of vague indefina¬ 
ble grandeur in its object, and a consequent 
impression of delightful astonishment, in¬ 
termediate between mere admiration and 
awe. In relation to moral actions, it is often 
a combination of the pleasing eniotiiHi of 
beauty, with admiring astonishment and love, 
or respectful reverence. In many cases, 
however, there is no vivid delight of beauty 
intermingled in the compound feeling, but 
only astonishment, and a certain vague im¬ 
pression of unmeasurable greatness or power, 
which is more akin to terror, than to aify 
emotion which can be said to be positively 
pleasurable. In some cases, indeed, there 
can be no question that images of terror con¬ 
tribute the chief elements of the emotion,—« 
images, however, not of terror in that direct 
form in which it assails us, when danger is 
close and imminent, but of terror softened 
either by distance as long past, or mixed 
feelings of security, that fluctuate with it in 
rapid alternation, when the danger is only 
contingently or remotely possible. Differ¬ 
ent os the elements may be in many cases, 
and different os the resulting emotions may 
also be, the different results of the different 
elements may yet, as complex feelings, be 
sufficiently analogous to be classed under one 
rank of emotions; though, in giving one com¬ 
mon name to the whole, we must always 
be aware, that it is only a certain analogy of 
the feelings which we mean to express, and 
not one common quality which can be con¬ 
sidered as strictly the same in all; and that 
it is not the sublime, therefore, which we 
are philosophically to seek, but the sublimi¬ 
ties, if I may venture so to term them; the 
various objects which, in various rircumstan. 
ces, excite emotions, that, in all their diversi¬ 
ty, are yet of such resemblance, as to admit 
of being classed together under one commem 
appellation. 

The species of emotion to which I am next 
to d^ct your attention, is that which, in the 
common realism of the Imguage of philoso¬ 
phers, is said to be occasioned by the ludi- 
crotts,—on emotion (ff light mirth, which may, 
be considered as opposite to that of sublimity, ^ 
though not opposite in the strict sense in 
whiw beauty and ugliness are opposed, 
are, indeed, some feelings of th%nd. 


winch may be said to arise from qualities tliat 
ore truly the reverse of those on whkh sublim- 
itydepmds,andin whirii,acoordingI;^, riieop- 
position is as complete as that Of uglmess and 
beanty. In the compositien of wt^soffancy, 
for example, a mere excesa or diminution 
of the very circumstances whirii renden a 
fought sublime, produces either bombast or 
inanify, and a con^uent emotion of ridicule 
or gay contempt; as in rite human counte¬ 
nance, an increase or diminution of any beau¬ 
tiful feature may convert into deformity what 
was beauty before, and produce a correspon¬ 
ding change in our emotions. In this pecu¬ 
liar species of disproportion, when the su¬ 
blime is intended, but when the images, from 
the inabUitv of the author to produce and dis¬ 
tinguish sublimity, are eidier overstrained or 
mean, consists wW has been termed btufw, 
as rhetorically oj^maed to those peculiar emo¬ 
tions, to which, indeed, the very etymology 
of the term marks the opposition that fans been 
felt 

Of the lufficrousness which arises from 
this species of actual opposition of the mean 
or bombastic frincies ot the writer to the su¬ 
blimity which he wished to produce, it would, 
indeed, scarcely be necestairy to say any ^ing 
after the remarks that have been made on 
sublimity itself, any more than it would bo 
necessary to dwell on illustrations of ugliness 
after a full discussion of the opposite emo¬ 
tions of beanty. But the gay mirthful feel¬ 
ing is not always of this lund. The same 
species of emotion, or an emotion very near¬ 
ly similar, may be felt where there is no ac¬ 
companying belief of imperfection, and where, 
on the contrary, as in the sprightly gjllies of 
vrit, a very h^h admiraigon isjpPPa with 
our fee!in|; of what is admi¬ 

ration which is much moi^^su mere aston- 
ishment, and which, for die moment, though 
only for the moment, is perhaps os great os 
riiat, which, in our hours of reflection, we give 
to the highest efforts of meditative geiii us. 
It will therefore deserve a little fuller consi¬ 
deration, whrt the nature of the emotion is, 
or rather to silhe, what is more within the 
power of philosophy, what are the circum¬ 
stances in which the emotioi^rises. 

Before entering on the Anuter inqui^, 
h^ever, 1 may remark, in the first place, 
that every theory'which would make Ar feel¬ 
ings of uiis kind^ depend on some modi¬ 
fication of mere pme in acomparisou of our¬ 
selves and others to our advonto^ and to 
the dispan^ement, therefore, of me person 
supposed to be compi^d with iis, is founded 
on a false and very limited view of the phe¬ 
nomena; ainee the feUliMis as strong, where 
there ia the highest admi^ion of the eff 
the speaker, and, uunaequently, wberJjony 
comjMrison, that ^hi^ is supposed Am 
essential to the production of the emol|>n, 
would be to our dnadvantage. Itisfti'vain, 
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fur example, that Hobbea defines laughter to 
be a audden glorf, aiising from a sudden 
conception of some emincncyin ounelves, by 
comparison with the infirmity of others, or 
with our own formerly;” for we laugh as 
readily at some brilliant conception of frit, 
where there are no infirmities of others dis¬ 
played, as where they are displayed in any 
awkward blunder. We often laugh, too, as 
this very definition indeed asserts, in thinking 
of our own mistakes of this sort, when we 
surely cannot feel any great glory, nor any 
eminence in ourselves, more than if we had 
never been guilty of the mistake; the effect 
of our discoveiv of our mistake being merely 
to raise us to that level of ordinary excellence 
at which we imagined ourselves before; not 
to miso us in the slightest degree above it. 
If the theory of Hobbes, or any theory, which 
converts our mere feeling of ludicrousness in¬ 
to aproud comparison of ourselves and others, 
were just, it would then follow, os has been 
often objected to this theory, that a man who 
was very self-conceited and supercilious, 
would be peniliarly prone to mirth, when, on 
the contrary', it happens that children, and, if 
persons in advanced life, those whose temper 
is most social, are the most readily excited to 
laughter; while the proud, to whom their 
superiority most readily recurs, arc usually 
very little disposed to merriment “ Seldom 
they smile,” may be said of thepr, os was 
said of Cassius; and when^ey do smile, 
their smile, like his, so adlmubly describ¬ 
ed by Shakspearc, has little in it of the 
full glorying and eminency of laughter, 
but is 


Aslfthi 

That 


couiiio^q^r 1 


of auch a sort, 
mselvos, and scorn’d their spirit, 
' to smlJeat any thing.* 


The mere stupi^ty of any one, when there 
is no vanity of pretension to contrast with it, 
does not make us laugh; yet, if laughter 
arose from the mere triumph of personal 
superiority, there would surely, in this case, 
be equal reason for selfish exultation; and a 
company of blockheads shoul#' be the gayest 
of all society. In any brilliant piece of wit, 
it is to the imgges or thought suggested, in 
ready eloqueipp, that we look, without re¬ 
gard to him who is its author; unless, in¬ 
deed,o those cases in which the very cha. 
racter or situation of the speaker may of it¬ 
self produce a sort of h^'lcrousness, by its 
iuoon^tj^th the gravity or levity of wh^ 
is said, l^re is scarcely any thing which 
is more ludicrous tlgm a happy parody, and 
though the author of the parody may be al¬ 
lowed to feel sfliie trimnpn over the original 
—if ewen «• playful metamorpho^B of 
ig dntufiod excellent can be termed 
a which is rather^hn amusement 


than a victory ; this triumph certainly can 
not be felt by the mere hearers, since their 
pleasure is always greater in proportion, not 
to the infirmity of which Hobbep speaks, but 
to the excellence of the original, without 
great merit in which, or supposed great 
merit, the parwly itself could not be ielt as 
having any claim to our laughter or our 
praise. A parody on any dull verses would, 
indeed, be still dullei than the dullilRs which 
it ridicules. 

It is not any proud comparison, therefore, 
wliich constitutes what is termed the ludi¬ 
crous ; but, even in the proudest of such 
comparisons, some other circumstance or 
circumstances. It is tlte combination of 
general incongruity with partial and unex¬ 
pected congruity of the mere images them¬ 
selves, which may indeed, in some cases, 
lead to this triumph as an auxiliary pleasure, 
but w’hich has an immediate and independ¬ 
ent pleasure of its own,—a pleasure arising 
from the discovery of unsuspected resem¬ 
blance in objects formerly conceived to be 
IQiown to us, or unsus]iected difference in 
objects formerly regarded us highly similar. 

Nothing is felt as truly ludicrous, in which 
there is not an unexpected congruity deve- 
|4uped in images that were before supposed 
to be opposite in kind, or some equally un¬ 
expected incongniity in images supposed to 
be congruous; and the sudden perception of 
these discrepancies and agreements may be 
said to be that which constitutes the ludi- 
crousnesB ; the gay emotions being immedia¬ 
tely subsequent to the mere perception of the 
unexpected relation. 

The congruiticB and incongruities which 
give rise to this emotion may be either in 
mere language or in the thoughts and images 
which language expresses, or, in many cases, 
in the very objects of our direct perception. 
v On the first of these, the resemblance of 
mere sounds, in puns, and other trifling ver¬ 
bal analogies of tile same class, it is unne¬ 
cessary for me to dwell at present, as they 
before came under our review, when I treat¬ 
ed of the influence of verbal siinilaritica on 
the spontaneous suggestions of our trains of 
thought. How truly the ludicrousnesa of 
the pun consists in the unexpected similarity 
of discrepant images, is shown by the greater 
or less jileasm-e which it affords, in propor¬ 
tion as the images themaelves are more or 
less discrepant; being greatest, therefore, 
when there is a complete oppositiqn, witli the 

S tion of that single tie of similar sound 
is found unemectedly to connect them. 
When tile images themselves are congruous, 
so as to seem csqHdile of being suggested by 
their own eoamutties, the pun is scarcely 
felt, or rather there is notiiing fdt to which 
the name of pun con be given. 

But though the uosuspeeted connexion of 
objects, by their resemblances of mere sound, 
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RR in piuiR, and aU the small varieties of ver- very circumstances would probably be suffi- 
hal and literal wit, may be uniforml}^ iudiT> cient to prevent the lau^ter of tickhiig, if 
crous, this u far from being the case with the the mecWical cause w'cre applied at the 
other species of unsuspected reseinblunce, in very moment at which we learn the impor. 
relations m fought to thought, or of existing tant discovery, and applied precisely in the 
things. It is necessaiy, therefore, to form same manner as when the strange feeling and 
some limitation of the general proposition as the laughter were before the result, 
to the ludicrousness of relations which we There is another circumstance, that, in 
perceivejpddenly and unexpectedly, the only the case of a law of nature, however strange 
circumstance which as yet we have suppos- and i^porently incongruous with our former 
ed to be necessary to the rise of the emo- cmieeptionB its phenomena muy be, must 
tion. have consideidble effect in occupying the mind 

In the first place, an exception must be more fully with the discovery :->-tbat it is 
made in the case of scientific trutfas. When impowible fat the mind to rest in the sun- 
it is discovered in chemistry, or in any other pie discovery, without rapidly passing in re- 
.physical science, that there truly have been view the various circumstances that seem to 
relations of objects or events, which were us likely to be connected with it in the ana- 
not suspected by us before, there is no feel- logous phenomena,^—* state of mind which 
ing of ludicruiisiiess, though die substances is of itself most unfavourable tp the mirth- 
found to ^ve some common property should ful emotion. There arc, unquestionably, 
be opposite in every other respect. What states of mmd, during the prev^eneo of id- 
could be more unexpected, or more incon diction, or any strong passion, in which there 
grous with our previous conceptions of the is no point in the jest, as there is no plea» 
specific gravity of metals, than the discovery sure in the very aspect of joy. To the friend 
that the lightest of all substances, which are returning from the lunenu of his friend, we 
not in the state of an aerial duid, is a metal, of course do not think of uttering any of 
the base of another substance with which those common expressions of merriment, in 
we had been long acquainted ? Yet, though .which at other times we might occasionally 
we were astonished at such a discovery, we indulge; the natural respect which we feel 
felt no tendency whatever to laugh. The for sorrow, being suiHcient to check the 
relation, in shor^ did not seem to ua to in- gaiety, or at least the appearance of gaiety, 
volve any thing ludicrous. But, even diougb in violatioq of that respect 

Why then do we not laugh, in such a case, which the sorrowful claim, the happiest effu- 
at the discovery of the resemblance of oh- sions of wit were to be poured out on such 
jects or qualities, which were before regard- an occasion, there would be no answering 
ed by ns as not less incongruous than any of mirth in that heart which at other times 
tlie unsuspected relations which ore exliibit- would have felt and returned the juicty. 
ed to us in the qumntest conundrum, that What grief thus mani%tly doy^otlier 
excites our laughter almost in the very in- strong interests, that absor£' us^aMPmuner, 
stant in which die stnuige relation is pointed the general feelings of th^^fimd, may well 
out ? The principal reason of this difference, be supposed to do; and we may therefore 
I conceive, is the importance of the pbysica^l listen to facts, the most seemingly incon- 
relation. The interest attached by us to the 'gnious with our prior knowledge, when our 
discovery of truth occupies the mind too curiosity is awake to their importance, as 
seriously, to allow that light play of tliought objects of science, without the slight^t dis- 
whiefa is essential to the rise of the gay emo- position to those light emotions, which al- 
tion. In this respect, there is a v^ striking most every other incongniity, or fancied in • 
analogy to a species of animal action, which congruity, would have produced, 
resembles our emotions of this kind also, in It may accordingly bo remarked, that to 
some other striking circumstances, pwticularly those who have not suiScient elementwy 
in die tendency to laughter, which isanequid knowledge of science, to feel any interest in 
and very curious rcsidt of both. Iftfaepdm physical truths, as one connected BfUtem, 
of die iiand be gendy ddded, when the mind and no habitual desiro of exploring the various 
is vacant, the inffuence of the jnecbanical reladons of new pironomena, many of Uie 
operation in this way is very powerful; but, facts in nature, wUch havo an appearance of 
if the faculties be exerted on any interesting incongruity, as first stated, do h^y seem lu- 
Bubject, the same action on the palm of the dicrous. If the vtdm were to be told, that 
hand may take place widiout any consequent theydonot see directly the magiutnde,or pken 
laughter, and even perhaps without any coo- or distance ofbodies, with their ^es alone, but,^ 
sciovuness of the process which has been in some measttre, by the indireet infiuen(»| * 
taking place. A new phenomenon, or anew other senses, on whiidi light has no s'" 
discovered relation in former phenomena, whatever, that dk feelings of cold and 
engages the mind too closely to allow any proceed from the same cause, and tM t 
feeling of ludicrousness, and consequent u a peat deal of heat in the coldest we, ( 
Isughter to arise,—in die same ivay as tliose woura net merely dubelieve what we might 
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MV, bB|[ tlivjr would laugli at what we 
tell them, as if it were absolutely ridicu- 
kms. ftie gravest truths of science would 
be to dttm wduit the pleasantries of wit are 
l» us. 

I may remark, too, as a circumstance of 
some BOditional influence, that those who 
bare been conversant with physical inquiries, 
4 tfe always prepared, in some degree, for the 
discovery of new properties, even in objects 
the most familiar to them. Widi their full 
impression of the infinite variety of the 
powers of nature, there is scarcely any thing, 
indeed, which can be said to be truly incon* 
mouB with any thing. They are, in some 
degree, with respect to the physicid relations 
of thin(p, in the same situation as die pro¬ 
fessed wit, with respect to all the lighter 
analogies, who is too much accustomed to 


rative,—similes that, comparing heroes and 
lions, as heroes and lions have often been 
compared before, give us no new image, but 
remind us only that Homer has mi^e the 
same comparison. These, of course, since 
they do not present to us any relation which 
we did not know before as well as after the 
tiresome similitude has been again unfolded 
to us in its full detail of circumstaues, may 
be allowed to pass without our lau^ter, and 
without even being counted as an anomaly. 
But every original simile, however just the 
relation may be which it expresses, and with 
whatever beauty of language it may be con¬ 
veyed to our mind, must present to us an 
unsuspected resemblance in objects formerly 
known to us, and probably familiar. Why, 
then, do we feel no tendency to laugh in such 
a case ? 


these in bis own gay exercise of fancy, to That we do not feel any tendency to laugh 
feel much of the ludicrousness of surprise, in such a case, arises, I think, from this cir- 
when these slight and seemingly incongru- cumstanct;. It is the art of the poet, in the 
ous relations are developed in the pleasant- management of his comparisons, to bring be¬ 
lies of others. It is not from envy or jea fore us only the analogy on w'hich his simile 
lousy,—certainly not dways from envy or is founded, or at least such circumstances 
jealousy,—^that he does not laugh in such a only as harmonize with the sentiment whicli 
case; out because the relation exhibited is he wishes to excite, and to keep from us, 
of a kind with which he is too familiar, to,| therefore, every circumstance discordant with 
share the astonishment that has animated it. Accordingly, when he is successful in 
the laughter of ail the rest of the circle, this respect, the beauty of the similitude it- 
Tbe newly discovered congruities or incoti- self is all which we feel,—a delight which oc- 
gruities of wit, in short, are to him, in a cupics us sufficiently, to prevent the rise in 
great measure, what some strange newdy dis- the mind of any feeling of the opposite qua- 
covered property of material substance is lities of the objects compared, such as I sup- 
to the chemist, or general experimental in- pose to be necessary to constitute ludicrous- 
quirer. ness. When, however, the opposition, os 

whatever may be die cause of the may frequently be the case, is too remarkable 
differ* of feeling, in this case of seeming not to be instantly felt, a certain degree of 
anomaly^ t. ^ ' m be no question as to the ludicrousness will us instantly be felt, in spite 
fact itself, that discove^ of a new rela- of all the magnificent language of the poet, 
cion in physics, and even of a relation appa- Hence, it sometimes happens, that similes, 
rendy most incongruous with die relations which in one country or age excite no emu- 
formerly known, does not produce, in the tion but that of beauty, may yet, in another 
mind of the scientific observer, or general age or country, excite an emotion of a very 
lover of science, a feeling of ludicrous- different kind, in consequence of the different 
ness in the discovery itself. The fact, in- sentiments with which, in different times and 
deed, seems to be reducible, without much places, the same objects may be viewed, 
difficulty, to the common laws of mind; Whatever estimate the Greeks may have 
but still it must be admitted to form an more justly fonned of the many excellent 
important limitation to the general doctrine qualities of the ass, the very name of that 
of die influence of unexpected and appar- animal is with us combined with notions so 
entlljii^ncongruoiis relations, in producing the disparaging, that it has become by this degra- 
emotions referred to ly^licrousness in their dation quite unsuitable to be introduced as 
ob^ts. a subject gf laudatory comparison in a poem 

Even this limitation, however, is not suf- that treats of gods and heroes. To tnose, 
ficient. Every metaphor, simile, or other indeed, who had die happiness of listening to 
figuw of speock implies some unexpected re- the great Rhapsodist himself, the compari- 
k^OQ j^nseqteu to die mind; and, in many son might seem sufficiently dignified, as 
(WNi, 0 is^tion pf objects, which were be- well as just; but 1 presume that there 
) nflldedM bavifig no congruity what- are few of our own countrymen, with the 
f f—«d, therefore, it may be ui^d, the exception of those who admire whatever is 
I, m ail >wh cases, sllbuld be f^ut as lu- in the Iliad, becmise it is in the Uiad, who 
a,—4iet, indeed, those similes of on- have not felt some Uttle tendency to omile, 
nt and weO-aceredited uai^, which form on reading the simile, in which Homer com- 
» purt oi the coaatant forniture of epic nar- pares one of the most undaunted of hii war- 
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non to t^t ill.u8ed and inuuh>enduring an- 
imal, which, by a veiy rammon aggrava¬ 
tion of injustice, we have first oppressed, 
and then despised because we have oppress¬ 
ed it. 

In this way, accordingly, I conceive the 
feeling of beauty, as precluding, in ordinary 
cases, in which there is no very remarkable 
oppositj^ of general qualities, the rise in 
the initut of the circumstances of opposition 
essential to the feeling of ludicrousness, may 
f^ount sufficiently for the absence of any 
light emotion, when new and unsuspected 
similitudes are developed to us in a compari- 
son. Mere novelty of relation is not suffi¬ 
cient of itself to constitute what is termed 
the ludicrous; that is to say, for the ludi¬ 
crous is only a more ^general term, does not, 
of itself, give rise to any of those feelings of 
light emotion, which we comprehend under 
that general term. There arc similes which 
are sublime, similes which are beautiful, 
similes which are ludicrous, A newly per¬ 
ceived relation, therefore, is not always ly- 
dicrous in itself, but only certain rela¬ 
tions. What, then, arc these relations, 
as distinguished from the others, which 
are felt without any tendency to this gu;^ 
surprise ? 

The relations which are ludicrous, and 
which, os ludicrous, in every instance involve 
some unsuspected resemblance of objects or 
qualities before regarded as incongruous, or 
some equally unsuspected diversity, when the 
resetnbbnce was before supposed to be com- 
j)lete, admit, perhaps, of being referred to 
three classes : in the first place, to the class 
of those in which objects are brought toge¬ 
ther that are noble and mean, or the forms 
of language commonly employed in treating 
subjects high and low, are transferred from 
one to the other. Such a transfer, as you 
well know, gives rise in the one case to tile 
burlesque, in which objects, noble in them¬ 
selves, are made ridiculous by the meanuess 
of phrases and figures ; in the other case, to 
the mock-heroic, in whjch, by a contrary pro¬ 
cess, the mean is rendered ridiculous by the 
magnificent trappings of rhetoric with which 
it is invested. 

In these instances of artificial combination 
of the very great, and the very little, there 
can be no question as to the ludicrousnessof, 
the emotion which such piebald dignity ex¬ 
cites ; and there ai'e circumstances which 
occur in nature, exaedy of the same kind, 
and productive, therefore, of the saine emo¬ 
tion; the incongruities being not in mere 
thought and image, but in objects direedy 
perceived. When any well-dressed person, 
walking along the street, falls into the mud' 
of some splashy gutter, the situation, and^e 
dirt, when combined with the iffiaracter and 
appearance of the unfortunate stondiler, form 
a sort of natural burlesque or mock-heroic, 


in which there is a mixture of the noble and 
the mean, as much as in any of the works of 
art, to which those names are given. He 
who amuses us by his is, in truth, for 
the moment, an unintentional bnflbon, per¬ 
forming for us, unwillingly, what the bufiwn, 
with hiB stately strut, and his paper crown, 
and other trappings of mock royalty, sti'ivea 
to imitate, with less effect, because there is 
wanting in him .that additional contrast of 
the lofty state of mind, with the ridiculous 
situation which forms so important a part of 
the laughable whole in the. accidental fall. 
It is the contrast of the state of mind with 
that which we feel diat it would be, if the 
circumstances were known to him, that 
forms die principal ludicrousness of the situa¬ 
tion of any one who has the misfortune of 
being in a crowded company, with his coat 
accidentally torn, or with any other imper¬ 
fection of dress that attiracts all eyes, per¬ 
haps, but his own. In the rude pastimes of 
the village, m like manner, it is because the 

Mlstruitless of his smuttod tnvc. 

That fwetot laughtor titten round the place. 

Ooltltmlfh. 

A second class of relations, which are lu¬ 
dicrous, are those which derive their ludi¬ 
crousness, not from the objects themselves, 
but from the mind of the hearer or reader, 
which has been previously led to expect 
something veiy different from what is pre¬ 
sented to it. To take a very trite 'example 
of this sort; If the question be asked, what 
wine do you like best ? One peraon, per¬ 
haps, answering Champagne, anodrilr Bur¬ 
gundy, a third mm, the,win e i^lroh I am 
not to pay for. We lauif>,,!r«we laugh at 
all, chiefly because we expected a very dif¬ 
ferent answer; and the incongruity which is 
felt has relation, therefore, to our own state 
of mind more than to the question itself. It 
is dtis previous anticipation of an answer, 
with which the answer received by us is 
partially inconmruous, that either forms the 
principal delight of many of the bons mots 
of conversation, or at least aids their effect 
most pou'etfully; and by the contrast which 
it produces, it odds, in a most mortifying 
manner, to the painful keenness of ^ unex¬ 
pected sarcasm. Thus, to take an m^stance 
from a story whidi Dr. Arbuthnot tells us, 
“ Sir William Temple, tuvd the famous Lord 
Brouncker, being neighbours in the country, 
had frequently very snarp contentions; like 
other great men, one could not bear an equal, 
and the other would not admit of asupimor. 
My Lord was a great admirer of curiosities, 
and had a very good collecUon, whicl Sir 
William usedeto undervalue upcMi ell 
sions, disparaging every thing of bis ' 

mtrtMsv oAfViAfr^intf Kttt AVC 

preference. '^T^s, by no means pleas^^Uis 
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lordship, who took all opportunities of being 
t^evenged One day, as ^ey were discours 
ing together of their severe! rentier, my lord 
Very serloiady and gravely replied to hinit 
* Sir William, say no more of the matter, 
YOU must 4t length yield to me, I having 
lately got sotnething which it is impossible for 
you to obtain | for, sir,’ said his lordship smiU 
ing, * my Welch steward has sent me a nock of 

K ese, and those are what you can never 
ve, siftcc all your geese are swans.’ ”• In 
tliis case, there can be no doubt that the 
keenness of the sarcasm would be iar more 
Severely felt, in consequence of the previous 
anticipation of on answer of a very different 
kind. 

The feeling of ludiotousnesB is the same, 
when our previous anticipation is disappoint* 
ed by agreement, where we expected differ¬ 
ence, as when it is disappointed by difference 
where we expected agreement. Such is the 
case in the g^me of cross purposes, where, 
in a series of questions and answers, the 
answers are paired with questions to which 
they were not given. In what are termed 
the cross readings of newspapers, where, 
without paying regard to the separation into 
columns, we read what is in the same line 
of the page, through the successive columns, 
as if continuous, tWe is little agreement of 
sense to be expected, and we smile accord¬ 
ingly at the strange congruities which such 
readings may sometimes discover. Many of 
you arc probably acquainted with the ingen¬ 
ious fictions of this sort of coincidence that 
appeared originally in the Public Advertiser, 
with t^e happily appropriate signature ofj 
Wpyrin^ Cursor; ana which were well known 
to be the p>.. of the late Mr. C. White- 

ford. I quote' fat ,cw specimens for the sake 
of those among you who may not be acquaint¬ 
ed with them. 

‘ • The sword of state was carried — 

Before hit John Fielding, and committed to Newgati* 

Last night, the pHneeas royal waa hatitiaed - 
Mary, Molt Uadiet, allM Black MoU. 

This morning the Right Honourable the Speaker —— 
Was convicted of keeping a diaorderly house. 

A certain commoner will be created a peer. 

No greater reward will be oflbred. 

YeiterdUi&the new Lord Mayor was sworn in, 
Aftertraroa teased and'gored several peraons. 

When the honour of knighthocM wm conferred on him. 
To the great joy of that noble family. 

A fine turtle , aseighing upwards of wghty pounds 
Was oafrled tiefbre the sitting aldemum, 

Tie said U)enilDi''iiy Is to be new modell'd; 

The lepaha of whien will ooSt the public a large turn 
amaiuUy. 

Thidiaa oMaaiott’iji a ekbfaiePeounrll to be held 
At ^tty’S frett shop in»t. Jamesb Sreet 

* HflsCellSnlea, 2d edit. vol. i. p, 1 13 


One of his MMesty’s princtpal iSeeretaries of State 
Fell off the shafts, being asleep, and the wheels went 
over him. 

He was examined before the sitting alderman. 

And no questions asked. 

Genteel places in any of the public offirea. 

So much admired by the nobility and gentry. 

Thii morning, will be married, the lord viscount. 

And afterwards liung in chains, pursuant to his sen- 
teiKe.'’t % 

A third set of relations of this kind derive 
their ludicrousness from our consideration of 
the mind of the speaker, or writer, or per¬ 
former of the action. When our mirth is 
excited at any awkward eflbrt, for example, 
we laugh, because we ore aware of that which 
the effort was intended to perform, and are 
struck with the contrast of the performance 
itself. We laugh, in short, at the awkward 
failiuc, not at the motion or attitude itself, 
considered simply, without relation to some 
higher end, as a mere motion or attitude; 
and we laugh at the fiiilure, because we 
cqmpare, as 1 have said, the awkward result 
with the grace which was intended, or which, 
at least, we imagine to have been intended. 

It is as might be supposed, on a similar 
principle, that our mirth is excited by every 
appearance of mental awkwardness. We 
laugh, for example, when we discover in a 
work any very visible mnriis of constraint and 
difficulty on the part of an author, as in far¬ 
fetched thoughts, or stiff and quaint phrase¬ 
ology ; and we laugh, not merely on account 
of the incongruity of the thoughts or phrases 
themselves, which arc thus strangely brought 
into union, though this, perhaps, may form 
the chief element of the ludicrousness, but in 
some degree also, at the contrast of the la¬ 
bour which we discover, with the ease which 
the writer is supposed by us to assume and 
affect. That composition of every sort in¬ 
volves difficulty on the part of the composer, 
we know well; but we still require that the 
difficulty should be kept from our sight W e 
must not see him biting his nails, and tor- 
luring himself to give us satisfaction. His 
great aim accordingly is to present to us what 
Is excellent, but to present it, so free from 
any marks of tlie toil which it has cost, as 
to seem almost to have risen in the mind by 
the unrestrained course of spontaneous sug- 

E ion. Any appeiminee of constraint, 

efore, presents to us a sort of incongruity, 
almost as striking os when the noble and the 
mean are blended together. Even when we 
think, in reading any of riie extravagant con¬ 
ceits that abound so much in the works of 
our older writers, that we are smiling mere- 
lyat the unifies which are brought together, 
wid which nature seems to have intended 
never to meet, we are, in truth, smiling m 

t Preserved In one df the volume* of the ' 
Fonndlltq; Htwpital for Wif* 
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art at the very feelings of the writer, when 
e was BO laboriously and painfully absurd. 
If the feelings that succeed each other, in 
the mind even of the Bublimest poet, in the 
weary hour of composition, could, 1^ any 
process, be made distinctly visible to us, 
there is no small reason to apprehend, that, 
with all our reverence for his noble art, and 
for his^n individual excellence in that art, 
our em^ons would be of the ludicrous kind, 
or at least that some portion of the ludi¬ 
crous would nijpgle with our admiration. 
There can he no question that he v^ould seem 
to have performed more labour, if we could 
be thus conscious of his feelings, before bis 
labour was half accomplished, than if we 
were only to have exhibited to us the bmi- 
tiful results of the whole long-coniJnued ex¬ 
ercise of his thought^ This labour, which a 
skilful writer knows so well how to conceal 
from us, a writer who is fond of astonishing 
us with extravagant conceits, forces constant¬ 
ly upon our view; and there is hence scarce¬ 
ly any image which he presents to us so lu¬ 
dicrous as that picture which he indirect; 
gives us of himself. 

Another set of examples, in which the 
consideration of the mind of the speaker 
forms an essential part of the ludicrousncsif, 
are those which are commonly termed bulls 
or blunders ; in which there is no ludicroiis- 
iiess unless we ore able to distinguish what the 
speaker meant, and thus to discover some 
strange agreement of his real meaning, with 
that opposite or contradictory meaning which 
the words seem to convey. A bull must, there¬ 
fore, be genuine, or for the moment suppos¬ 
ed to be genuine, before it can divert with 
its inconmiity. As mere nonsense, it would 
l>e as little amusing as any other nonsense. 
We must have before us, in conception at 
least, the speaker himself, and contrast 
the well-meaning seriousness of his affindh- 
tion with the verbal absurdity which he ut¬ 
ters, of which we are at the same time able 
to discover the unsuspected tie. 

Such I conceive to be the chief varieties 
of mixed congniity and incongriuty which 
operate in producing this emotion. Bu^ 
though 1 have considered these varieties se¬ 
parately, you are not on that account to sup- 

f iose, that the varieties themselves are not 
requently combined in different proportions; 
thus heightening what would be ludicFons in 
one respect, by ludicrousness of another spe¬ 
cies. The images themselves, the mind of 
the speaker or writer who presents them, 
the disappointed expectation of the hearer or 
reader, may idl present to us a strange mix¬ 
ture of discrepancy and agreement, and af¬ 
ford elements, therefore, tlutSK to be jointly 
taken into account in enplainiag the one com¬ 
plex emotion, i^ich is the equid lesult of all. 

It is not then, every newly-discovered re¬ 
lation of objects that excites in us emotions 


of Uie ludicrous class, but only certain rela¬ 
tions, which present to us peculiar incongru¬ 
ities. In all these, however, the unexpect¬ 
edness is an impor^t element; since, when 
we have become completely familiar with the 
relation, we cease to We toe emotion which 
it before instantly excited. We still, how¬ 
ever, call the objects or images ludicrous, 
though they excite no emotion of this sort in 
our mind any more perhaps than the gravest 
rcasoniim j but we retain tbe name, because 
we speak of ihem, or tiiink of them, in re¬ 
ference to other minds, in which we know 
that they will excite the same emotion that 
was originally excited by them in ourselves. 
In thinking of the laughter which may thus 
be produced in others, we are not unfrequent- 
ly affected with tbe emotion as before; but 
it is an emotion of sympathy, not oi mere lu- 
dierousness; or, if there be any thing direct¬ 
ly ludicrous, it is in this very consideration 
of inconnuity in the minds of others, when 
we think of their expectation while they 
read, as contrasted with the surprise that is 
to follow. To know the relation, in short, 
as far as the relation consists in the mere 
images themselves, is to feel, that the object 
of which we know the relations will be lu¬ 
dicrous to others, not to feel it ludicrous to 
ourselves. 


LECTUBE LIX. 

I. IMMEDIATE EMOTIONS, NOT INVOLVING 

NECESSAHILY ANY MOBAt REELING-USES 

OF LirniCBOUSNESS- GENEBAL B^AllKS ON 

CLOSING THE IIBST SVWlVmgmr OF OUB 
EMOTIONS.—SUBDIVISIOI T^rmMEIHATB 
EMOTIONS IN WHICH MOBAL FEELING IS 
NECESSABILY INVOLVED—1. FEELINGS DIS¬ 
TINCTIVE OF V^ICE AND VIRTUE.—2. EMO¬ 
TIONS OF LOVE AND HATE. 

My last IjiBcture, Gentlemen, was devot¬ 
ed to the consideration of the phenomena of 
our emotions, of that species of which the 
objects are distinguished by the name of lu¬ 
dicrous ; emotions which we found to origi¬ 
nate always in some mixture of congniity 
and incongruity, suddenly and uiiexi^ctcdly 
erceived. In establishing this geiinal law, 
stated, at the time, some apparent 
exceptions to the rise of the miithfid emo¬ 
tion in such cases, of the discovery of un¬ 
suspected agreement, and endeavoured, 1 
hope successfully, to show tiiat all these 
seeming anomalies are such as might natu¬ 
rally have been anticipated, as consequences 
of toe operation of other well-known li|v8 ot 
the mind. ^ | 

The varietira of such mixtures of colpu 
ity and incongruity, as constitute wbra is 
^ermed liidicrousness, were consiilered by iw 
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in order ; firsti in the mere arbitrory signs 
of language, aitd next in the relations of 
thoughts and existing things,—^whether in 
the discrepancy of the images themselves, as 
noble and mean,—in the disappointed anti¬ 
cipations of the hearer or reader, or in tlie 
difference Of the obvious meaning of the ex¬ 
pression (rf the speaker or writer, or per¬ 
former of some action, compared with that 
real meaning which we know him, in his 
awkward blunder, to have intended. 

The emotion is not a simple feeling, but 
the analysis of it does not.«eem very difiicult 
The necessary unexpectedness of the con- 
gruity or incongruity that is remai'ked, seems 
of itself to point out one element, in the as¬ 
tonishment which may naturally be supposed 
to arise in such a cose ; and the other ele¬ 
ment, which nature has made as quick to 
arise on the perception of the ludicrous ob¬ 
ject, as astonishment itself, is a vivid feeling 
of delight, one of the forms of that joy or 
gladness which I comprehended in my enu¬ 
meration of the few primary constituents of 
our emotions. Astonishment, combined 
with this particular delight, is the mirthful 
emotion that has been the subject of om- in¬ 
quiry ; and Akenside, therefore, in giving it 
the name of “ gay surprise,"* seems to have 
expressed, with the analytic accuracy of a 
philosopher, the complex feelings which he 
was poetically describing. 

In considering the delight that is combined 
with astonishment in the mirthful emotion, 
wo are apt to consider it as more different 
from other species of gladness than it truly 
is, beenuse we think of more than what is 
strictlj^ental. The laughter is a phenome¬ 
non of Wx^'^iculor a kind, and so impres¬ 
sive to our 1^-i.«es, that we think of it as 
much as of the feelings which it indicates ; 
but the laughter, it should be remembered, 
is a bodily convulsion, which might or might 
not be combined with the internal merri¬ 
ment, without altering the nature of the in¬ 
ward emotion itself. This spasmodic mus¬ 
cular action, therefore, however remarkable 
it may be as a concomitant IwdOy effect, and 
even the oppressive feeling of fatigue to 
which that muscular action, when long con¬ 
tinued, gives rise, we should leave out in our 
analys^of the mere emotion,—^that is all 
with i^ich the physiologist of mind is con¬ 
cerned,—and leaving outVwhat is bodily in 
die external signs of merriment, we discover 
only the two internal elements which I have 
mentioned; that may, in certain cases, be 
more complicated, by a mixture of contempt, 
but to which, a* mere mirth, that third oc- 
cask^ element is &r from being essential. 

,_ aaptaaibm in the original wenu to be 

oontmipt.'’ See i'loanire* of Inugmation, 
n. fl. V. 8C0,-<aiM iMMMftnm of the ponn, B. ii. 


The advantages which we derive from our 
susceptibility of this species of emotion, are, 
in their immediate influence on the cheerful¬ 
ness, and therefore on the general happiness 
of society, sufficiently obrious. How many 
hours would pass wearily along, but for these 
pleasantries of wit, or of easier and less pre¬ 
tending gaiety, which enliven what would 
have been dull, and throw many lujght co¬ 
lours on what would have been gloomy. We 
are not to estimate these accessions of plea- 
Biu-e lightly, because they j’elate to objects 
that may.seem trifling, when considered to¬ 
gether with those more serious concerns, by 
which our ambition is occupied, and in rela¬ 
tion to which, in the success or failure of our 
various projects, we look back on the past 
months or years of our life, as fortunate or 
unfortunate. If these serious concerns alone 
were to be regarded, we might often have 
been very fortunate and very unhappy, as in 
other circumstances we might often have had 
much happiness in the hours and days of 
ygars, which terminated at last in the disap- 
}x>intment of some favourite scheme. It is 
good to travel with pure and balmy airs and 
cheerful sunshine, though we should not find, 
at the end of our journey, the friend whom 
We wished to see ; and the gaieties of so¬ 
cial converse, though they are not, in our 
journey of life, what we travel to obtain, 
are, during the continuance of our journey 
at once a freshness which we breathe, and a 
light that gives every object to sparkle 
to our eye with a radiance that is not its 
own. 

Such are the immediate and obvious influ¬ 
ences of this emotion. But it is not of 
slight value in influences that arc less direct; 
though capable of being sometimes abused, 
and far flrom being always so exactly coinci¬ 
dent with moral impropriety, as to furnish a 
efiterion of rectitude, it must be allowed to 
be, in its ordinary circumstances, favounible 
to virtue, presenting often a'check to impro¬ 
prieties, on which, but for such a restraint, 
the heedless would rush without scruple,—a 
check, too, which is, by its very nature, pe¬ 
culiarly suited to those who despise the more 
serious restraints of moral minciple, and the 
opinion of the virtuous, T^e world’s dread 
laugh, which even the firm philosopher is 
said to he scarcely able to scorn, cannot be 
scorned by those to whom the approbation of 
the world is what conscience is to the wise 
and virtuous; and though that laugh is cer¬ 
tainly not so unerring as the voice of moral 
judgment within the breast, it is still, as I 
have said, in &r the greater number of cases, 
in accordimee wirfi it; and when it differs, 
differs far more frequently in the degree of 
its censure or its praise, than in actual cen¬ 
sure of what is (Huiseworthy, or praise of 
what is wholly censurable. It is often, too, 
of importance, that we should regulate our 
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conduct with regard to relations, which all 
mankind cannot have leisure for analyzing, 
and which very few, even of those who hove 
leisure, have patience to examine. The vi¬ 
vid feeling of ridicule, in such cases, as more 
instant in its operations, may hence be con¬ 
sidered as a glorious warning from that be¬ 
nignant Power, who, 

^bonscioua what a acanty paim 
From labours and from care, the wider lot 
Of humble life aflbrds for studious ihou|;ht. 

To scan the maze of nature, theicfore slamp’d 
The glaring scenes, wiih characters afumn. 

As broad, os obvious, to the passing clown. 

As to the letter’d sage’s curious eye.* 

Having now then finished my remarks on i 
the phenomena of beauty, sublimity, and wit, i 
I close with them my view of the emotions 
that are the obiect of tlie species of judg¬ 
ment, which is denominated taste. I have 
already stated my reasons for dividing and 
arranging the phenomena of taste, under two 
distinct heads, us they are either emotions or 
feelings of the aptitudes of certain images or 
combinations of images for producing those 
emotions. To feel the emotion, which a 
beautiful, or sublime, or ludicrous object ex¬ 
cites, is one state of mind; to have u know¬ 
ledge of the aptitude of differeiit means of 
exciting these emotions, so as to discern ac¬ 
curately what will tend to produce them, and 
what will have no tendency of this sort, is 
another state or function of the mind, to 
which the former indeed is necessary, but 
which is itself far from being implied, in the 
mere susceptibility of the pleasing emotion. 
That power by vvliich, from the inductions of 
farmer observations of the mechanic powers, 
we predict the effects of certain combina¬ 
tions of wheels and pullies in machinery, of 
certain mixtures in the chemical arts, and, 
in legislation or general politics, of certain 
motives, that are U) operate on the minds of 
a people, is not sujipused by us to he a di^ 
ferent power, merely beeause the relations 
which it discerns are different. In all, and 
in all alike, it is termed judgment, reason, 
discernment, or whatever other name maybe 
used, for expressing the same discriminating 
function. The knowledge necessary for the 

{ ircdictions in mechanics, chemistry, and po- 
itics, is indeed different; but the power 
which avails itself of this knowledge is in 
kind the same. In like manner, the know¬ 
ledge which the discriminating,function of 
taste supposes, is veiy different from that 
which is necessary in mechanics, chemistry, 
politics, thot^h not more different from them, 
than these various species of knowledge are 
relatively different. But in taste, as in those 
sciences when the knowledge is once acquir¬ 
ed, it is the same cajracity of feeling the re¬ 
lation of means and ends, which avmls itself 
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of this knowledge of the past, in determining 
^e various aptitudes of objects for a desired 
effect, whether for producing or retarding 
motion, as in mechanics; for forming com¬ 
positions or decompositions, as in chemistry; 
for augmenting and securing the happiness 
of nations, as in politics; or for inducitw 
various delightful emotions, as in taste. If 
\ve do not give different names in all these 
cases to the capacity of feeling the relation of 
means and ends, when the means and ends 
are in different cases different, why should 
we suppose a new faculty to he excivisrd, 
and invent a new name in one alone ? The 
politician, who judges of the reception which 
the multitude will give to certain laws, and 
the critic, who judges of the reception they 
will give to certain works of art, have, for 
their subject, the same mind; and both de¬ 
termine the aptitude of certain feelings of the 
mind, for inducing certain other feelings. 
The general power by which We discover the 
relation of means and ends, of states of mind 
or circumstances which are prior, and states 
of mind or circumstances which are conse¬ 
quent to these, is that which is exercised in 
both; the function to which I have given 
the name of relative suggestion, from which 
we derive our feeling of this as gf every other 
relation. Without the emotions of beauty 
and sublimity, there would, of course, he no 
taste to discern the aptitude of certain means 
for producing these emotions, because there 
would not be that series of feelings, of which 
the relative antecedence and consequence are 
felt. On the other hand, without the judg¬ 
ment whieh discerns this order, in the i^ation 
of means and ends, there might, indOT, still 
be the emotions rising prccari(VMWyr as na¬ 
ture presented to us certain objects that ex¬ 
cite them, hut no voluntary adaptation of the 
great stores of forms, and sounds, and colours 
for producing them ; none of those fine arts, 
—the results of our knowledge of the rela¬ 
tions which certain feelings bear to certain 
other feelings,—arts which give as much 
happiness us emlxdlishincnt to life, and which 
form so essential a part of our notion of ci¬ 
vilization, that a nation of phi!oso])hers, if in¬ 
capable of any of the conceptions and result¬ 
ing emotions of this kind, would stand some 
chance of being counted by us, only rOtetter 
order of reasoning ^vages. 

In no part of ouAatiire is the pure bene¬ 
volence of Heaven more strikingly conspi¬ 
cuous than in our susceptibility of the emo¬ 
tions of this class. The pleasiwe which they 
afford is a pleasure that has no immediate 
connexion with the means of presen’otion of 
our animal existence ; and which shows, 
therefore, thoiuh all other proof were ‘Ab¬ 
sent, that the Deity, who supcrackled tl^e 
Dimna of delight, must have hod some ut.^r 
object in view, in forming us as we are, thin 
the mere continuance of a race of beings who 
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were to wtc the earth from becoming a wiU 
' dernesi. In consequence of these emotions, 
which have made ^ nature “ beauty to our 
eye, and music to our ear,” it is scarcely 
|>UB8ib]e for us to look around, without feel* 
ing either some happiness or some consola¬ 
tion. Sensual pleasures soon pall e^'en up¬ 
on the profligate, who seeks them in vain m 
the means which were accustomed to pro¬ 
duce them; weary, almost to disgust, of the 
very pleasures w'hich he seeks, and yet asto¬ 
nished that he does not find them. The la¬ 
bours of severer intellect, if long continued, 
exhaust the energy which they emplov; and 
we cease, for a time, to be capable or think¬ 
ing accurately, from the very mtentness and 
accuracy of our thought. The pleasures of 
taste, however, by their variety of easy de¬ 
light, are safe from the languor which attends 
any monotonous or severe occupation, and 
instead of palling on the mind, they produce 
in it, with the very delight which is present, 
a quicker sensibility to future pleasure. En¬ 
joyment spiings from enjoyment; ond, if we 
have not some deep wretchedness within, it 
is scarc^cly possible for us, with the delight¬ 
ful resources which imture and art present 
to us, not to be liappy as often as w'e will to 
be happy. In the beautiful language of a 
poet, of whose powerful verse 1 have already 
frequently availed myself, in illustration of 
the subjects that have engaged us, nature 
endow's us with all her treasmes, if we only 
will deign to use Uicin. 

Olt blciit of Heaven, whom not the languid eonga 
Of Luxury the ayren, nor the bribu. 

Of wrdul Wealth, nor oil the gaudy apoila 
Of {lyeatit Honour, can aeduce to leave 
Ttnin vf^hiooming sweets, whtrFi, from tlie store . 
Of iiatCKltii^Jair Iniagmation culN 
To charmrnMMalivcn’d soul!—What though not all 
or mortal ofl&pring can attain the heighta 
Of envied life,—tliough only few jKtsueaa 
Patrician treasures, or imperial state. 

Vet Nature’s care, to all her ohilrtTcn just, 

With richer treasures, and on ampler state 
Ktiilows, at large, whatever happy man 
Will ddmi to use them. HU the city's pomp. 

The rural honours Air.—Whatever adorns 
The iiiineely dome,—the column and tlie arch, 

The breathing marble, and the acolptiired gold. 
Beyond Uie proud possessor's narrow claim 
His tuneful breast enjoys.—For iunithe Spring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds:—for him the hand 
Of Autunm tinges, every fertile braueb 
With bloomtng gold, and blushes like life mom. 
Koch poising hour slieds tribute from her wings, 
Andgrill new beauiiiM meet his lonely walks, 
An^mves imfelt attract him. Not a breeisc 
Flies o’er the meadow,—no|^ cloud imbibes 
The setting sun’s etruiffcncRk.not a stiain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends,—but whence hn bosom con partake 
Freeh pIcHute, unreproved.* 

Such m that univcnnl possession of nature 
which the sm-tijptibihty of the emotions of 
taste coftveya to us,—a possession, extend- 
inoito an infinity of objects, which no earthly 
pwer can appn^ate, ai^ which enjoys 
ey n objects tW nave been so appropriated, | 
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with a possession more delightful than that 
which they aflurd, in many cases, to the 
listless eyes of their proud but discontented 
master. 

After these remarks on that order of our 
immediate emotions, which do not involve 
necessarily any moral feeling, I proceed to 
that other order of the same clas^in which 
some moral feeling is necessarily l^olved. 

The first of these, according to the ar¬ 
rangement formerly submitted to you, are 
Uiose emotions which constitute, as I con¬ 
ceive, the feelings distinctive of vice and vir¬ 
tue,—emotions that arise on tlie contem¬ 
plation of certain actions observed or con¬ 
ceived. 

It is not my intention, however, in this 
part of my course, to enter on the discussion 
of the great questions connected with the 
doctrine of oblig.'ition, a.s either presupposed 
or involved in our consideration of such ac¬ 
tions. The moral affections which I consider 
^t p'resent, 1 consider rather physiological¬ 
ly than ethically, as parts of our mental con¬ 
stitution, not as involving the fulfilment or 
violation of duties. 

In this point of view, even the boldest 
sceptic, who denies all the grounds of moral 
obligation, must still allow the existence of 
the feelings which we are considering, as 
states or affections of the mind indicative of 
certain susceptibilities in the mind, of being 
eo affected. Whether we have reason to ap¬ 
prove and disapprove, or have no reason 
whatever, in the nature of their actions, to 
regard with a different eye tho.se whom, by 
some strange illusion, but by an illusion only, 
we now feel ourselves almost necessitated to 
love or abhor j though it be an error of logic 
to consider the parricide, who, in preparing 
to plunge liis du^r, could hold bis lamp 
unmoved, and with no other apiirehensioa 
than of the too early waking of his victim, 
look fixedly on the jiule and gentle features 
of him, whose very sleep was, at the mo¬ 
ment, perhaps, made happy by some ilream 
of happiness to his murderer, as less wortiiy, 
even in the slightest respect of our esteem, 
than the son who rushes to inevitable death 
ill defence of the grey hairs which lie ho. 
nours ; though it be not less an error of lo. 
gic to extend our moral distinctions, and 
the love or liate which accompanies them, to 
those who make not a few individuals only, 
but whole millions wretched or hwpy; to 
consider the usurping despot, who dares to 
be a tyrant, in the land on which he was 
bom a freeman, as a less glorious object of 
our admiration, than the last assettor of rights 
which seemed still to exist, while he existed 
to assert them; who, in that cause wbicn 
allows no fear of peril, could see nothing m 
guilty power whic^ a brave man could dread, 
but every thing which it would be a crime 
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to obey, and who ennobled with hia blood waa what prohibited the taking away the life 
tlic scaffold from which he rose to liberty of an innocent person, that this was a plain 
and heaven, making it an altar of the richesi violation of that rule, and consequently a 
and most gratifying surifice which man car very blamcable action. His detestation of 
offer, to the great Being whom he son'es i this crime, it is evident, would arise instan- 
even though we should be unfortunate enough taneously and antecedent to his having form- 
to l<»k on the tyrmt with the same envy as ed to himself any such general rule. The 
on his victim, and could sec no reason ftn general rule, on the contrary, which he might 
those diiiinctivG terms of vice and virtue, ^terwards form, would be founded upon 
in the two cases, tlie force of which wt the detestation which be felt, necessarily 
Bliould feel equally, though we had not arising in his own breast, at the thought of 
word to express the meaning that is con- this, and every other particular action of the 
stantly in our heart; still the fact of the ge> same kind.’’* 

neral approbation and disapiwobation, we (K tbeuniversalityofthese moral emotions, 
must admit, even in reserving for ourselves which attend our mere perception of certain 
the privilege of indifference. They are phe- actions, of Our reasonings on the beneficial 
nomena of the mind, to be ranked with the or injurious tendency of actions, what more 
generd mental phenomena, as much as our convincing proof can be imagined, than the 
sensations or remembrances,—illusions to be very permanence of these feelings, in the 
classed with our other illusions,—or truths breast of those whose courae of life they are 
to be classed with our most importam every moment reproaching; who, even when 
truths. they are false to virtue, are not false to their 

This distinctive reference would be equdly love of virtue, and whose secret heart, if it 
necessary, though our emotions of this kiml could be laid open to those whom they are 
did not arise immediately from our contem- endeavouring to seduce, and who can listen 
plation of actions, in the very moment in only to the voice of the lips, would proclaim 
which we contemplate them simply as ac- to them the charms of that innocence which 
tioris, but from processes of reasoning, and J:hc lips are affecting to deride, and the slavery 
regard to general rules of propriety, formed of that licentiousness which the lips are 
gradually by attention to the^ circumstances proclaiming to be the glorious privilege of the 
in which man is placed, and all the good free? 

which, ill such circumstances, he is capable *< What law of any state," says an eloquent 
of feeling or occasioning to others. The Roman moralist, “has ever ordered the child 
vivid distinctive regard, at whatever st^e it :o love his parents, the parents to love their 
began, would not the Iqss b« en affection of child, each individual to love himself? It 
the mind, referable to certmn laws, that guide would be not more idle to order us to love 
its susceptibilities of emotion; but the truth irtue, which by its own nature has si^imy 
is, that the moral feeling arises without any harms, that it is impossible for thegPi-ked 
consideration, except that of the action itself to withhold from it tneir approbatimT Who 
and its circumstances. The generd rules of Is there that, living amid crimes, and in the 
propriety may, indeed, seem to confirm our practice of every injury which he con inflict 
suffrage, but the suffrage itself is given befor^ m society, does not still wish to obtain some 
their sanction. The rules themselves are iraise of goodness, and cover his very atroci* 
ultimately founded, as Dr. Smith very justly ties, if they can by any means be covered, 
remarks, on these particular emotions: “ We ith some veil, however slight, of honourable 
do not originally approve or condemn parti- semblance ? No one has ao completely 
cularaction8,”to use his words, “because, up- shaken off the very character of inim, as to 
on examination, they ajipear to be agree- igh to be wicked for the mere sake of wick- 
able or inconsistwit with a certain geneid edness. The very robber, who lives by 
nile. The general rult^ on the contrary, is rapine, and who does not hesitate to strike 
formed, by ^ding, from cxpMience, that all his do^r into the breast of the passenger 
actions of a certain kind, or drcumstanced in ^rho any plunder to repay the ti^ke, 
a certain manner, are approved or disapprov- -ould still ramer fii^ what he takes by vio-’ 
ed of. To the man who first saiy an inhu- nee, only because ill cannot hope to und it. 
man murder, committed from avarice, envy, 'he most abandoned of human beings, if he 
or unjust resentment; and upon one, too, ;ould enjoy the wages of guilt without the 
who loved and trusted the mui^erer, who tiilt itself, would not prefer to be guilty. It 
beheld the last agonies of the dying person, n© gmall obligation,” he continues, “which 
who heard him, with his cxpirii^ bmth, e o^re to nature, that Virtue reveids her 
complain more of the perfidy and ingratitude lonous light, not to a few only, but to all 
of his false friend, than of the violence which naokind. Even those who do not follow 
had been done to him,—there could be no gtilj the Splendid track along whit& 
occasion, in order to cwnoeive bow horrible 

such an action was, that be should refleet j[ 

that one of the most sacred rules of conduct •Theory of Mijm! SonUmsiits, Part 111. ». i. 
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the movet.” '* Placet suapte nature: adeo- 
que gretioM virtus est, ut inaitum tit etiam 
malia, probare meliora. Quia eat, qui non 
benefii^ tideri velit,—qui non, inter tcelera 
et injnrias, opinionera bonimtia affcctet,—qui 
non tpsis quae iinpotentiaaimc fecit, apecietn 
aliquam iiMuat recti ? Quod non facerent, 
niai illot honesti, et per ae expetendi, amor 
cogeret, moribus auia opiiiionem contrariam 
qtiaerere, et nequitiam abdere, cujua fructus 
concupiacitur, ipsa vero odiu pudoreque eat. 
—Maximum hoc habemua naturae mcritum, 
quod virtus in omnium animos lumen suum 
permittit; etiam qui non sequuntur, illam 
vident.’’* 

And it is well, surely, even the most scep¬ 
tical will admit, that nature, if we are deceiv¬ 
ed by this delightful vision, does permit us 
to be deceived by it Though virtue were 
only a dream, and all which we admire as 
fallacious as the imaginary colours which 
shine upon our slumber in the darkness of 
the night, who could wish the slumber to be 
broken, if, instead of tlie groves of Paradise, 
and the pure and hajipy forms that people 
them, we were to awake in a world in which 
the moral sunshine was extinguished, and 
every thing on which we vainly turned our, 
eye were to be only one equal gloom ? Though 
the libertine shoidd have hardihood enough 
to shake, or at least to try to shake, from his 
own mind, every feeling of moral admiration 
or abhorrence, he still could not wish, that 
others, among whom he is to live, should be 
as free as himself. For his own profit he 
would wish all others to be virtuous, himself 
the exception ; and what would profit 
each *^'*ividually, must profit all. If he were 
rich, hecMild not wish the multitude that 
suiTounded him to approve of tlie rapine 
which would strip him of all the sources of 
his few miserable enjoyments, and to ap¬ 
prove, too, perhaps, of murder, as the short¬ 
est inode of separating him from his posses-, 
sions ; if he were in want, he could not wish 
those, whose charity he was forced to solicit, 
to see in charity nothing but u foolish mode 
of voluntarily abridging their own means of 
selfish luxury; if be were condemned for 
some oflence to the prison or the gibbet, he 
would not wish mewy to be regarded as a 
word.tt'ivitbout meaning. What noble and 
irresistible evidence is this of the excellence 
of virtue, even in its w^A'ldly and temporary 
advantages, that, if all men were, what all 
individually would wish them to be, there 
would not be a single crime to pollute the 
earth! 

When we refiect how many temptations 
there are to the mulritudes whiilivc together 
in social society,—temptations that, whor¬ 
ed they look eround tlftm, would lead 


* StttMS (ie Benefleiit, lib. iv. e. 17. 


them, if they had not been rendered capable 
of moral affections, as much as of their sen¬ 
tient enjoyments and passions, to seek the 
attainment of the objects within their view, 
and almost within their reach, and to seek it 
as readily by force or by falsehood, os by 
that patient industry which could not fail to 
seem to them more tedious, and therefore 
less worthy of their prudent chr^e ; when 
we think of all the temptations of all these 
objects, and the facilities of attaining them 
by violence or deceit, and yet observe the 
security with which man in society spreads 
out his enjoyments, as it were to the view of 
others, and delights in the number of the 
gazers and cnviers that are attracted by 
them, it is truly as beautiful as it is astonish¬ 
ing, to think of the simple means on which 
so much security depends. The laws which 
men have found it expedient, for their com¬ 
mon interest, to make and to enforce, are, 
indeed, the obvious pieces of machinery by 
which this great result is brought about. 
■But how much of its motion depends on 
springs that are scarcely regarded by those 
who look only to the exterior wheels, as they 
perform their rotation in beautiful regularity! 
The grosser measures of fraud or force may 
be prevented by enactments, that attach to 
those measures of fraud or force a punish¬ 
ment, the risk of which would render the at¬ 
tempt too perilous to obtain for it the appro¬ 
bation even of selfish prudence. But what 
innumerable actions are there, over which 
the laws, that coiinq); extend to the secret 
thoughts of man, or to half the possibilities 
of human action, must have as little control 
as it is in our power ]>hysically to exercise 
over the unseen and unsuspected elements 
of future storms, which, long before the 
whirlwind has begun, are preparing that de- 
,/iolution which it is afterwards to produce. 
The force of open violence the laws may 
check; but they cannot check the still more 
powerful force of seduction,—the frauds of 
mere persuasion, which arc never to be known 
to be frauds but by the conscience of the de¬ 
ceiver, and which may be said to steal the 
very assent of the unsuspecting mind, as 
they afterwards steal the wealth, or the 
worldly honours, or voluptuous enjo 3 rments, 
for which that assent was necessary. It is 
in these circumstances that He who formed 
and protects us, has provided a check for 
that injustice which is beyond the restrain¬ 
ing power of man, and has produced, what 
the whole united strength of nations could 
not produce,—^by a few simple feelbigs,—a 
check and control as mighty as it is silent and 
invisible,—^whidi he has placed within the 
mind of the very criminal himself, where it 
would most be needed; or rather in the 
mind of him who, but for these feelings, 
would have been a criminal, and who, with 
titem, is virtuous and hafqiy. The voice 
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within, which approves or disapproves,— 
lung before action, and before even the very 
wish, that would lead to action, can be said 
to be fully formed,—has in it a rcstnuning 
force more powerful than a thousand gibbets; 
and it is accompanied with the certainty, 
that, in every breast mound, there is a simi¬ 
lar voice, that would join its dreadful award 
to that \^ch would be for ever felt within. 
The feeluigs of moral approbation and dis¬ 
approbation are thus at once the security of 
virtue and its avengers; its security in the 
happiness that is felt, and the happiness that 
is promised to every future year and hour of 
virtuous remembrance; its avengers in that 
long period of earthly punishment when its 
guilty injurer is to reM in everv eye that 
gazes on him, the reproach whicn is to be 
fur ever sounding on his heart. 

1 have already sakl, however, that it is 
merely as a part of our mental constitution 
that I at present speak of our distinctive 
feelings of the moral differences of actions; 
as states or affections, or phenomena of thp 
mind, and nothing more. The further illus¬ 
tration of them, in their most important light, 
as principles of conduct, 1 reserve for our fu¬ 
ture discussions of the nature and obligation 
of virtue. 

The moral emotions, to which I next pro¬ 
ceed, are those of love and hate,—words 
which, as general terms, comprehend a great 
variety of affections, that have different 
names, according to their own intensity, and 
the notion which they involve of the quali¬ 
ties on which the love is founded, as when 
we speak of love or affection simply, or of re¬ 
gard, esteem, respect, veneration, and which 
have different names also, acconiing to the 
objects to whie.h they are directed, as love, 
friendship, patriotism, devotion, to which, or 
at least to far the greater part of which, there 
are corresponding terms of the varieties of 
the opposite emotion of hatred, which I need 
not waste your time with attempting to enu¬ 
merate. indeed, if we were to compare the 
two vocabularies of love and hate, 1 fear that 
we should find ratfiex a mortifying proof of 
our disposition to discover impenections, 
more readily than the better qualities, since 
we are still richer in terms of contempt and 
dislike than in terms of admiration and re¬ 
verence. 

The analysis of love, as a complex feeling, 
presents to us always at least two elements, 
—a vivid delight in the contemplation of the 
object, and a desire of good to that object. 
To love, then, it is essential that there should 
be some quality in the object which is capa¬ 
ble of giving pleasure, since love, which is the 
consequence of diis, is itself a pleasurable 
emotion. There is a fieeling of beauty, ex¬ 
ternal, moral, or inteUectual, which affords 
the primary delight of lovitig, and continues 


to mingle with the kind desire which it has 
produced. In this sense, indeed, but in this 
sense only, the most disinterested love is 
selfish, though it is a sense in which selfish¬ 
ness may be said to be as little sordid as the 
most generous sacrifices which virtue can 
make. It loves, not because delight is to he 
felt in loving, but because it has been im¬ 
pressed with qualities which nature has ren¬ 
dered it impossible to view without delight. 
It must therefore have felt that delight which 
arises from tire contemplation of objects wor¬ 
thy of being loved; yet the delight thus felt 
has not been valued for itself, but as indica¬ 
tive, like some sweet voice of nature, of those 
qualities to which affection may be safely 
|[iveu. Though we cannot, then, M'hen there 
IS no intmfering passion, think of the virtues 
of others without pleasure, and must, there¬ 
fore, in loving virtue, love what is by its own 
nature pleasing, the love of the virtue which 
cannot exist without the pleasure, is surely 
on affection very different from the love of the 
mere pleasure existing, if it had been possible 
for it to exist, without the virtue, - a pleasure 
that accompanies the virtue only as the soft 
or brilliant colouring of nature flows from 
the ^eat orb above,—a gentle radiance, 
that is delightful to our eyes, indeed, and 
to our heart, but 'which leads our eye 
upward to the splendid source from which 
it flows, and our heart, still higher, to 
that Being by whom the sun was made. 

The distinction of the love of that which 
is pleasing, but which is loved only for those 
intrinsic qualities which the pleasure accom¬ 
panies, and of the love of mere p^sure, 
witiiout any regard to the qualitiesjj^h ex¬ 
cite it, is surely a very obvious am; and it 
is not more obvious, as thus defined, than in 
the heart of the virtuous,—in the generous 
friendships which he feels, and the generous 
sacrifices to whidi he readily submits. If, 
as is sometimes strangely contended, the love 
that animates such a heart be selfishness, it 
must be allowed, at least, that it is a selfish¬ 
ness which, fur the sake of others, can often 

i wefer penury to wealth,—^which can hang, 
or miHiy sleepless nights, unwearied and un¬ 
conscious of any personal fear, over the bed 
of contagion,—which can enter the dungeon, 
a voluntary prisoner, without the po«*,’-''r even 
of giving any other comfort tWi that of the 
mere presence of At object beloved, or fling 
itself before the dagger which would pierce 
another breast, and rejoice in receiving 
the stroke. It is the selfishness which 
thinks not of itself—^the selfishness of all that 
is generous and heroic in man—I would al¬ 
most say, the selfishness which is most di¬ 
vine in God. 

Obvious asQbe dutinction is, however, it 
has not been made by many philosophers^, or, 
at least, by mac.y writers who assume pat 
honourable name j the superficial but datfrl- 
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iiig lovers of paradox, who prefer to tnithi 
that seem too simple to stand in need of de¬ 
fence, any errors, if only they be errors, thai. 
ran be defended with ingenuity; tbouj^h, in 
the present case, even this smdl praise of in¬ 
genuity soarcely can be fdlowed; and the 
errors whidh would seduce men into the be¬ 
lief of general selfishness, from which theii 
nature shrinks, are fortunately as revolting tc 
our understanding as thev are to our heart. 
The AiUer discussion of these, however, I de¬ 
fer, till that part of the course which treats 
of virtue as a system of conduct. At pre¬ 
sent, I merely point out to you the ftdlacy 
which has arisen ftom the pleasing nature 
of the emotions in which love consists, or 
which precede love, as if the pleasure in 
which love is necessarily presupposed wore 
itself all to which the love owes its rise, 
and for the direct sake of whidi the love it¬ 
self is feit. 

I may remark, however, even now, the un¬ 
fortunate effect of the ^joverty of our lan¬ 
guage in aiding the illusion. The word sel¬ 
fishness, or at least, self-love, has various 
meanings, some of which imply notliing that 
is reprehensible, while, in other senses, it 
]s highly so. It may mean either tlie satis¬ 
faction which we feel in our own enjoyment, 
which, when there is no duty violated, is far 
from being, even in the slightest degree, un¬ 
worthy of the purest mind; or it mewis that 
exclusive regaid to our own pleasures, at the 
expense of the happiness of others, which is 
08 degrading to the individual as it is penii- 
cious to society. All men, it may indeed 
be alWed, are selfish, in the first of these 
meaniLte of tlie term; but this is only one 
ineaniii^La word, which has also a very 
different sense. The difference, however, 
is afterwards foi^otten hy us, because the 
same term is used; and we ascribe to self- 
love in the one sense what is true of it only 
In the other. 

Much of the obscurity and confusion of 
the moral system of Pope, in his Essay t>n 
Mim, arises from this occasional transition 
from one of the senses of the term to the 
other, witlmut perceiving that a transition 
has been made. It is impossible to read 
some of the most beautiful passages of that 
poem, witliout feeling the wish that we had 
some t'ibnn to express the first of these sen¬ 
ses, without any possibili^r of the suggestion 
of the other. It is not self-love, for exam¬ 
ple, which gives us to make our neighbour's 
blessing ours $ it scarcely evmi can be called 
self-love which first stirs the peaceful mind 
—it is simply pleosure; and the enjoyment 
may or must ^eftom^y idl the delightful 
progress of our m(»m s^ections; it is not 
any telfdovo, reflecting <m the enjoyments 
tlia^e ^8 to he obtuined. 

Af-tho «i»a prtWe »tl» peaceful lake : ' 


Tlie centre moved, a eitde itraigfat aucoeeda t 
Another atill, and still another apteadai 
Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace, 

His country next, and nest all human race. 

Wide and more wide—the o^erfiowings of (he mind 
Take every creature in of every kinth 
Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blest, 
And Heaven beholds its image in his bseast.* 

In all these cases there is a diffusion of 
love indeed, but not of self-love,—a pleasure 
attending in every stage the progffssive be¬ 
nevolence, but attending it only, not produc¬ 
ing it; and without which, if it were {lossi- 
ble for benevolence to exist without delight, 
it would still, as before, be the directing spi¬ 
rit of every generous breast. 


LECTURE LX. 

I. IMMEUIATE EMOTIONS, IN WHICH SOME 
MOUAL FEELING 16 NECESSARILY INVOLVED. 
—2. LOVE, HATE, CONTINUED-RELA¬ 

TIONS WHICH THEY BEAR TO THE IIAPPI- 
, NESS OF MAN, AND TO THE BENEVOLENCE 
OF GOD. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I began 
the consideration of that order of our enio- 
.ions in which some moral relation is involv¬ 
ed ; and considered, in the first place, those 
'ivid feelings which arise in the mind on the 
contemplation of virtuous or vicious actions, 
and which, as w" shall afterwards find, we 
truly all that distinguish these actions to our 
moim regard, as vice or virtue. At present, 
however, they are not considered by us ethi¬ 
cally, in their relation to conduct,—for in 
his light they are to be reviewed by us after¬ 
wards,—but merely as mental phenomena— 
eelings or affections indicative of certain 
lusccptibilities in the mind of being thus af¬ 
fected. 

‘ Next to these, in our arrangement, are the 
motions of love and hatred •, to the consid- 
ration of which, therefore, T proceeded. The 
■emarks which I made were cniefly illustrative 
if a distinction which is of gi'cat importance in 
he theory of morals, with respect to the 
leasure excited by the objects of our regard, 
-a pleasure which is indeed inseparable from 
he regard, and without which therefore, oi 
X)urse, no regard can be felt, but which is 
lot itself the cause or object of the affection, 
dy wish, in these remarks, was to guard you 
gainst the sdphistry of many philosophers, 
ho seem to thii^ that they have shown 
man to be neeessarily selfish, merely by show- 
ng that it is delightful for him to We those 
hum it is virtue to love, apd whom it would 
have been impossible for him wot to love, 
iven though no happiness had attended the 
iffection; as it is imposrible for him not to 

• Ep. iv. T. 363-37S. 
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deepiKe or dislike the mean and the profli¬ 
gate, though no pleasure attends the contem¬ 
plation. A little attention to this opposite 
class of feelings, which are not more essen- 
tial to our native than the others, might 
have Iwen sufficient to show that the delight 
of loving is not the cause of love. We de¬ 
spise, without any pleasure in despising, cer¬ 
tainly, at least, not on account of any plea¬ 
sure that #n he imagined to be felt in de¬ 
spising. We love, in like manner, not for 
the pleasure of loving, but on account of the 
qualities which it is at once delightful for us 
to love, and impossible for us not to Ioa'o. 
We cannot feel the pleasure .of loving, un¬ 
less we have previously begun to love; and 
it is surely as absurd an error, in this as in 
any other branch of physics, to ascribe to 
that which is second iiv a progressive scale, 
the production of that very primary cause of 
which itself is tlie result. 

The pleasure which accompanies the be¬ 
nevolent affections, that has been thus most 
strangely converted into the cause of those 
very benevolent affections which it nccessa-' 
rily presupposes, is a convincing proof how 
much tlie happiness of his creatures must 
have been in the contemplation of him who 
thus adapted their nature as much to the 
production of good as to the enjoyment of 
it. We are formed to be malevolent in cer¬ 
tain circumstances, os in other circumstances 
we are formed to be benevolent; but we are 
not formed to have equal enjoyment in both. 
The benevolent affections, of course, lead to 
the actions by w'hicli happiness is directly 
diffused; there is no moment at which they 
may not operate with advantage to society ; 
and the more constant their operation and 
the more w'idely spread, the greater, conse¬ 
quently, is the result of social good. The 
Deity, therefore, has not merely rendered us 
susceptible of these affections; he has made<| 
the continuance of them delightful, that we 
may not not merely indulge them, but dwell 
in the indulgence. 

Thus hath God, 

fitill looking to hii own high purpose, fix’d 
The virtues of his creatures; thus he rules 
The parent's fondness and the patriot’s aeal. 

Thus the warm sense of honour and of siiaine. 

The vows of gratittule, the faith of love. 

The Joy of human life, the earthly Heaven. 

Afreiaidi. 

The moral affections which lead to the in¬ 
fliction of evil, are occasionally as* necessary 
as the benevolent affections. If vice exist, 
it must be loathed by us, oi we may learn to 
imitate it. If an individual have injiu-ed w- 
other individual, tliere must be indignation 
t() feel the wrong which has been done, and 
a zeal to avenge it malevolent affec¬ 

tions, then, are evidently a part of virtue as 
long as vice exists; but they are necessary 
only for the occasional purposes of nature, 
nut for her general and permanent interest. 


in our welfare. If all men were uniformly 
benevolent the earth, indeed, might exhibit 
an appearance, on the contemplation of which 
it would be delightful to dwell. But a world 
of beings universally and permanently hat¬ 
ing mul hated, is a world that fortunatrdy 
could not exist long; and that, while it ex¬ 
isted, could be oiuy a place of torture, in 
which crimes wera every moment punished 
and every moment renewed; or rather, in 
which crimes, and the mental punishment of 
crimes, were mingled in one dreadful confusion. 

In such circumstances, what is it which 
we may conceive to be the plan of Di¬ 
vine Goodness ? It is that very plan which 
we see at present executed in our moral con¬ 
stitution. We are made capable of a male¬ 
volence that may be said to be virtuous 
when it operates; for the terror of injustice, 
that otherwise would walk, not in darkness, 
through the world, but iu open light, perpe- 
tmtiug its iniquities without shame or re¬ 
morse, and perpetrating them with impuni¬ 
ty. But, that even this virtuous malevo¬ 
lence may not outlast the necessity for it, it 
is made painful for us to lie malevolent even 
in this best sense. Wo require to warm 
our mind with the repeated image of every 
riling which has been suffered by the good, 
or of every thing which the good would suf¬ 
fer in consequence of the impunity of the 
wicked, before wc can bring ourselves to 
feel delight in the punishment even of the 
most wicked, at least when the insolence of 
power and impunity is gone, and the offend¬ 
er is trembling at the feet of those whom he 
had injured. There are gentle feelinm of 
mercy tliat coiitiniially rise upon thq.^art 
in such a case, feelings that cheekthe 
pure and sacred resentment of indi^iation 
itself, and make ri^pd justice an effort, and per¬ 
haps one of the most painful efforts, of virtue. 

“ To love, is to enjoy,” it has been said; 

to hate, is to sufferand, in conformity 
with this remark, the same writer obseires, 
that “ though it may not be always unjust, 
it must be always absurd to hate for any 
length of time, since it is to give him whom 
we Mte the advantage of occupying us with 
a painful feeling. Of two enemies, there¬ 
fore, which is the more unhappy ? He, we 
may alwws answer, whose hatred is the 
greater. The mere remembrance of hi^ene- 
my is an incessant uryosiness and agitation; 
and he endures, in his long enmity, iar mow 
pain than he wishes to inflict.” 

The annexation of pain to the emotions 
that would lead to the infliction of pain is, 
as I have said, a veiy striking proof, that he 
who formed man did not intend him for pur¬ 
poses of malignity,—ae the delight, attaraed 
to all our benevi^nt emotions, may be con¬ 
sidered a.s a positive proof that it was fev 
purposes of benevolence that man was fomA 
!d,—purposes which make every generouj 
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exertion more delightful to the active mind 
itself than to the individual whose happiness 
it might have seemed exclusively to promote. 
By this ^uhle influence of every tender af- 
fection, as it flows from breast to breast, 
there is, even in the simplest ofhces of re¬ 
gard, a continual multiplication of pleasure, 
when the sole result is joy ; and, even when 
the social kindnesses of life do lead to sor¬ 
row, they lead to a sorrow which is so tem¬ 
pered with a gentle delight, that the whole 
mingled emotion has a tenderness which the 
heart woukl be unwilling to relinquish, if it 
were absolute indifference that was to be 
given in exchange. 

Who thst bean 

A human bo«om, hatli nut often felt 

How dear are all thoa ■ tiei, which bind our laoo 

In gcntlencM together, end how iweet 

Their force, let Fortune’* wayward hand the while 

Be hind or cruel } A*h the falthfkil youth. 

Why the cold urn of her whom long he lov’d. 

So often fill* hi* arm*, no often draw* 

Hi*lonely foot*'eps, allent and unicen. 

To iny the moiirnflil tribute of his tear* t 
O! he will tell thee, that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne’er seduce his bosom to forego 
Those sacred hours, when, stealing from thenolM 
f>f cate and enw, sweet Temcmbrance soothes, 

With virtue’s kindest looks, his aching breast. 

And tun» his tears to rapture,* 

Such, then, are the comparative influences 
on our happiness and misery, of the emotions 
of love and hatred ; and it cannot, after such 
a comparison, seem wonderful, that we should 
cling to the one of these orders of emotions, 
almost with the avidity with which we cling 
to life. It is affection in some of its formi 
which, if I may use so bold a phrase, ani¬ 
mates even life itself, that, without it, scarcely 
could be worthy of the name. He who i 
witl%it affection may exist, indeed, in a 
popul^;' rity. with crowds around him 
whcreve?Tie may chance to turn; but even 
there, he lives in a desert, or he lives only 
among statues that move and speak, but are 
incapable of saying any thing to bis heart. 
How pathetically, and almost how sublimely, 
does one of the female saints of the Romish 
Church express the importance of affectio' 
to happiness, when, in speaking of the great 
enemy of mankind, whose situation migh 
seem to present so many other conception* 
of misery, she singles out tins one circunv 
stance, and she says, “ How sad is the state 
of that being condemned to love nothing! 
** If W had been destined to live abandoned 
to ourselves, on MounuCaucasus, or in th< 
deserts of Africa," says Rarthelemi, “perhaps 
nature would have denied us a feeling heart 
but, if she had given us one, rather than lovi 
nothini^ that heart would have tamed tegers 
end animated rocks, "f This, indeed, 1 may 
temaric, stroi^ as the expression of Barthe- 
lami may seem, is no more than what man 


^ Pl6ftRirct of IjpsocUuitiOPs woond fbnxi of tho pocoie 
l^>k ii. V. 600-«S4. 

t Voyage de Jeuoe Anaebarsi*, chap. Ixxviil, 


tml^ does. So susceptible is he of kind af¬ 
fection, that he does animate with his regard 
the very rocks, if only they are rocks that 
have been long familiar to him. The single 
survivor of a shipwreck, who has spent many 
dreary years on some island, of which he has 
been the only human inhabitant, will, in the 
rapture of deliverance, when he ascends the 
vessel that is to restore him to society and 
his country, feel, perhaps, no mingling 
with a joy so overwhelming. But, when the 
overwhelming emotion has in part subsided, 
and when he sees the island dimly hiding 
from his view, there will be a feeling of grief, 
that will overcame, for the moment, even the 
tumultuous joy. The thought that he is 
never to see again that enve which was so 
long his home, and that shore which he has 
so often trod, will rise so sadly to his 'mind, 
that it will be to him, before reflection, al¬ 
most like a momentary wish that be were 
again in that very loneliness, from which to 
he freed, seemed to him before, like resurrec¬ 
tion from the tomb. He has not tamed 
tygers, indeed, but he will find, in his wak¬ 
ing remembrances, and in his dreams, that 
he has animated rocks, that his heart has not 
been idle, even when it had no kindred object 
to occupy it, and that his cave has not been 
a mere place of shelter, but a friend. 

“ If,” says the author of Aiiaclmrsis, “ we 
were told, that two strangers, cast by chance 
on a de.sprt island, had formed a union of re¬ 
gard, the charms of which were a full com¬ 
pensation to tliem for all tlie rest of the uni¬ 
verse which they had lost; if we were told, 
that there existed anj^vhere a single family, 
oixiipied soh'ly in strengthening the ties of 
blood with the ties of friendship ; if we u’erc 
told, tliat there existed in any comer of the 
earth, a people who knew no other law tlian 
that of loving each other, no other crime thiui 
rthat of not loving each other sufficiently, who 
is there among us tliat could dare to pity the 
fate of the two strangers, that would not wish 
to belong to the family of friends, that would 
not fly to the climate of that happy people ? 
O mortals, ignorant and unworthy of your 
destiny,” he continues, “it is not neces¬ 
sary ter you to cross the seas to discover 
the happiness. It may exist in every con¬ 
dition, in every time, in every place, in 
you, around you, wherever benevolence is 
felt.”t 

After these remarks, on the emotions of 
love and hatred in general, it will not be ne¬ 
cessary to prosecute the investigation of them 
with any minuteness, at least through aU 
their varieties. Tim emotions, indeed, 
though classed together under the general 
name of love, ate of many varieties; but the 
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diflvrenne is a clifFercnre of fpoling too simple 
to be made the subject of descriptive defini. 
tioii. I have already, in my general analysis 
of the emotion, stated its two great elements, 
—a vivid pleasure in the contemplation of 
the object of reg^, and a desire of the hap¬ 
piness of that object; and in the contempla¬ 
tion of rarioiis objects, the pleasure may be 
as differ^ in quality as the corresponding 
desire is aifferent in degree. The love which 
we feel for a near relation, may not then, 
in our maturer years, be exactly the same 
emotion as that which we feel for a friend; 
the love which we feel for one relation or 
friend of one character, not exactly the same 
as the love which we feel for another rela¬ 
tion perhaps of the same degree of propin¬ 
quity, or for another friend of a different cha¬ 
racter ; yet, if we u'ere to attempt to state 
these differences in w'ords, we might make 
them a little more obscure, but we could not 
make them more intelligible. 

I shall not attempt, therefore, to define 
what is really indefinable. The love which 
we feel for oim parents, our friends, our 
country, is known better by the.se mere 
phrases, than by any description of the varie¬ 
ty of the feelings themselves; as the difference 
of what we mean by the sweetness of honey* 
and the sweetness of sugar is known better 
by these mere names of the particular sub¬ 
stances which excite the feelings, than by 
any descrii)tioii of the difference of the sweet¬ 
nesses ; or rather, in the one way it is capa¬ 
ble of being mode known to those who luivc 
c\ IT tasted the two substances; in the other 
way, no words which human art could em¬ 
ploy, if the substances themselves are not 
named, would be able to midte known the 
distinctive shades. Who is there who could 
describe to another the sensations of smell 
which he receives fi'om a rose, a violet, a 
sprig of je.ssamine, or of honeysuckle, though, 
in using these names, I have already convey¬ 
ed to your mind s^omplete notion of this 
very difference ? 

It is not my intention, then, to give you 
any description of the varieties of emotion, 
comprehended under the general terms of love 
and hate, or, to speak more accurately, it is 
not in my power. To your own mind, the 
greater number of these must afreSdy be suf¬ 
ficiently familiar. A few very brief remarks 
on the general guardianship of affection, un¬ 
der which man is placed, and ort the happi¬ 
ness of which it is productive, ore all which 
I shall attempt to offer to you. 

The helplessness of man at birth, and for 
the first years of life, is what must have 
powerfully impressed everyone, however un¬ 
apt to moralize on the contrasts of the pre¬ 
sent, and the past, and the future ; thMe <»n- 
trasts which nature is incessantly exhibiting, 
not more strikingly, in what we term die ac¬ 
cidents of individual fortune, or the dreadful, 


revolutions of nations, which oeeur only at 
distant intervals, than in the phenomena 
which form the sfe^lar display of her power 
in every generation of mankind, and every 
individual of every generation. That glori. 
ous animal who is to rule all other animals, 
to invade their deepest recesses, to drive the 
most ferocious from their dens, and to make 
the strength of the strongest only an instru- 
raeiit of more complete subjection, what is 
he at his birth ? A creature that seems in¬ 
capable of any thing but of tears and cries, 
as Pliny so forcibly pictures him in a few 
words, Flena animalcaeteris imperaturum."* 
If we were to consider him, os abandoned to 
himself, we might indeed say, to use a still 
stronger' phrase of CiccrOj that man is bora 
not of a mother, but of a stepmother. “ Ho- 
minern, non lit a matre sed a noverca natum, 
corpore rudi, fnigili et infirmo, animo autem 
anxio ad molcstias, in quo tamcn inesset ob- 
rutus quidam divinus ignis." Is the divine 
spark, which seems scarcely to gleam through 
that feeble frame, to be quenched in it for 
ever? It is feebleness, indeed, which we 
behold : but the creator of that which seems 
so feeble, was the Omnipotent. That 
Power, which is omnipotent to bless, ha-s 
thrown no helpless outcast on the world. 
Before it brought him into existence, it pro¬ 
vided what was to be strength, and more than 
strength, to the weakness which was to be 
intrusted to the ready protection. There 
are beings, who love him, before their eyes 
have seen what they love, who expect, with 
all the affection of long intimacy, or rather 
with on affection, to which that of must 
cordial friendship is indifference cold¬ 
ness, that unsuspecting object ol^eir n>- 
gard, who is to receive their cares, without 
knowing of whom they are the cares; but 
who is to reward every labour and anxiety, 
by the mere smile, tliat almost unroiisciously 
answers tlicir smile, or the unintentional ca¬ 
ress, to which their love is to affix so tender 
a meaning. How beautiful is the arrange¬ 
ment, which has thus adapted to each other, 
the feebleness of the weak, and the fondness 
of the strong, in which the hawiness of those 
who require protection, and of those who are 
able to give protection, is equally secured ; 
and man, deriving from his early wiupts the 
social affections, which afterwards ffid him 
to his race, is malic the most i)owerful of 
earthly beings, by that very imbecility, Vvhich 
seemed to mark him as born only to suffer 
and to perish! 

The suddenness of the change which at 
this interesting period takes place, in many 
instances, in the whole character and mode 
of conduct of the mother, is as remarkable as 
die force of th« fondness itself. I'he affec- 
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tion which the child reqiiiret;, is not an af-' 
fection of a passive sort; it is one w'hich 
must watch and endure fatigues, and the 
privation of mati^ accustomed ]>1easures. 
But nature, who, in adaptation to the wants 
of the new animated btnng, has provided for 
it the food best suited fur its little frame, by 
a change in tlie very bodily functions of the 
mother, has provided equally for that corre¬ 
sponding change which is necessary in the 
maternal mind. “ How common is it," says 
Dr. Heid, “ to see a young woman, in the 
gayest period of life, who has spent her days 
in mir^, and her nights in profound sleep, 
without solicitude or care, all at once tnins- 
formed into ihe careful, the solicitous, the 
watchful nurse of her dear infant; doing no¬ 
thing by day but gazing upon it, and serving 
it in the meanest olHces ; by night, depriving 
herself of sound sleep for months, that it 
may lie safe in her arms. Forgetful of her¬ 
self, her whole care is centred in this little 
object. Such a sudden transformation of her 
whole liabits, and occupation, and tuin of 
mind, if wo did not see it every day, would 
appear a more wonderful inctamur[>hobis than 
any that Ovid has described.”* 

Such is that sjiecies of love which consti¬ 
tutes parental affection,—an affection, how¬ 
ever, that is not to fade witli the wants to 
which it was so necessary; but is to extend 
its regard, with delightful reciprocities of 
kindness, over tlie whole life of its object; 
or mthcr, is not to terminate with this mor¬ 
tal life, but only to liegin then a new series 
of wishes, tliat extend themselves through 
immc^ality. Affection is not a task tliat tl- 
nisheS^ vhen the work whjcli it was to ac- 
ivmijilisIF^s done. The dead body of their 
child, over which the parents bend in an¬ 
guish, is not to tliera a release from cares 
imposed on them. It awakes in them, love 
not less, but more vivid. It speaks to tliein 
of him who still exists to their remembrauces, 
and tlieir hopes of future meeting, as ho ex¬ 
isted before, to all the happiness of mutual 
presence. On their own lied of deatli, if he 
is the survivor, they have still some anxie¬ 
ties, even of this earth, for him. They look 
with devout confidence to that God, who is 
the happiness of those who arc admitted, af- 
ter tlW toils of life, to his divine presence ; 
but tn^ look to him also, as the happiness 
of those, whose earthly Career is not yet mv 
coiiiplished; the avertcr of perils, to which 
they can no longer lie exposed; the source of 
consolation in griefs, which they can no longer 
feel. The heaven of which they think, is not 
the heaven that is at the moment at which 
they aseofid to it, but the heaven which is to 
be, wl.an at least one other inhabitant is add¬ 
ed to it. (• 

V • On the Active Powe™, Ewny ili. c. 4. 


These are the delightful emotions of pa¬ 
rental regard, which for more than repay 
every pai'entul anxiety. But does the child 
enjoy their protecting influence without any 
return of love ? His little heart,—the heart 
of him wlio is perhaps aftera’ards to have the 
same parental feelings, is not so cold and in¬ 
sensible. His love, indeed, has not the in¬ 
tensity of interest, far less the reasoning fore¬ 
sight, which distinguishes the zeaMis fond¬ 
ness of that unwearied guardianship on which 
he depends. But itis arcflection from thesamu 
blessed sunshine to his own delighted bosom. 
It is this which, in childhood, makes even 
obedience,—the most powerful, perhaps, of 
all things, when the reason of the command 
is not known,—almost us delightful as the 
freedom which is restrained; and which, in 
maltircr life, continues ft reverence, which the 
proud mind of man refuses to every other 
created being. It is to the feeling of this 
sacred and jiarnmount regard, that we are to 
trace tlie peculiar horror attached in evciy 
nation to parricide. Murder, indeed, in 
every form, is horfible to our conception ; 
but the murder of a parent is a crime, of 
which we mark the occunvnee with the same 
astonishment with which we mark and rc- 
‘cord some fearful prodigy of nature. 

The fraternal aiiection is, in truth, in its 
origin, only another form of that general siis- 
i-ejitibility of friendship with which nature 
lias endowed us. Wc cannot live long with 
any one, in the constant interchange of soeiul 
offices, without forming an attachment, 
which is altogether independent of tlie ex¬ 
pectation of the benefits that may arise from 
a continuance of the intercourse ; and what 
wc feel for every other playmate, with whom 
we meet only occasionally, must surely he 
felt still more for those who have jjurtaken 
almost of evi’ry pleasure which we have en- 
jbyed since we entered into life, and who, in 
all the little adventures, of years that have 
relatively, as many, or e»en more important 
incidenls, than the years which are occupied 
only with a few groat projects, have been the 
coiiqiariions of our toils, and perils, and .suc¬ 
cesses. In the cose of fraternal friendshiji, 
too, there is the strung additional circum- 
stanee, that, in loving a brother, we love one 
who is dellr to those to whom our liveliest 
aft’ections have been already given. We can¬ 
not love a friend without taking sonic inter¬ 
est in w'hatover may befall the friends of our 
friends; and vre. cannot love our parents, 
therefore, without feeling some additionu] 
sympathy with those whose happiness we 
know would he happiness to them, and whose 
distresses misery. This reflection from our 
filial fondness, however, is.but a circumstance 
in addition; the great source of the fraternal 
regard, as I have already said, is in that ge¬ 
neral susceptibility of our nature, to which 
we owe all our friendships; that suseeptilii- 
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lity wliit-h has made brothers of mankind, at 
least of all the nobler individuals of mankind, 
though their common passions might seem to 
oppose them in endless rivalries. The same 
affection which, in the nursery, attracted its 
two little inhabitants, to look on the same 
objects, to mix in the same sports, to form 
the same plans,—not indeed for the next year 
or month^ut fur die next hour or minute, 
is that which, in a different period of life, 
augments, and perpetuates, and extends to 
others, tlie same feelings of social regmd,—a 
regal'd which. 

Push'd to tocinl, to divine. 

Gives thee to make thy ncighboui's blessing thine. 

Is this too little fur thy boundlesshcart t 

Kxtend it—let thy riiemlcs have part 

Grasp the whole worlds ufrcuMiii, life, nnd st'iisc, 

In one close system of benevolence 
Happier as kinder, in whate'er degree, 

Aim height of blits, but height of chanty.* 

Such is man, the parent, the child, the 
brother, the citizen, the member of the great 
community of all who live. There is still 
another aspect, however, in which our bus- 
ccptibilitlcs of the emotions of love may b6 
considered; and that which has, in common 
language, idmust absorbeti the name,—the 
affection which the sexes bear to each other, 
.—an affection on which, in its mere physical 


though ditiy ore incajpable of distinguishing 
the light from which it flows. 

The system of gentler mimners once pro¬ 
duced m this way, may difiuse the influence 
in a great degree without a renewal of the 
cause which gave rise to it; and yet, even at 
present, when men long togetfier without 

much intercourse with the gentler sex, we ore 
soon able to discover some proof of the ab¬ 
sence of that influence which is not iieces < 
snry only for raising man from savage life, 
but for saving him from relapsing into it. 

Tliat the female character, however, may 
have its just influence, it is necessary that 
the female character should be respected. 
When woman is valued only as subservient 
to the animal pleasures of man, or to the 
multiplication of his race, there may be us 
much fondness as is involved in sensual pro¬ 
fligacy, there might be a dreadful mixture of 
momentary tenderness with habitual ^anny 
and servility; but this is not love, anffthere¬ 
fore not the moral influence of love—not that 
equal and reciprocal coinmuiiicution of senti¬ 
ments and wishes. 

When thouglit mrrts thought, err ffoni the bps it 
rtait, 

And each warm wait springs mutual from the heart. 

Pupc. 


relation to the preservation of the species, all 
our other emotions may be said indirectly to 
depend, and of which the moral relations that 
oloiie are to be considered by us, are i 
powerful iti their iiilliiencc on the coiiduc 
os they we general in their empire, and ni 
more productive of hope or misery, tlum th 
are of virtue or of vice. 

In considering the influences of thi.s rela 
tion on human liaiipincss, we are not to have 
regard merely to tllo^e emotions which are 
excited in the individuals who feci that ex¬ 
clusive delight in each other's society, and 
that reciprocal admiration and confidence 
the charm of which constitutes the moral par 
of what is culled love. These feelings, in¬ 
deed, are truly valuable in themselves, a.s a 
part of the happiness of the world, and would 
still be most v^uablc, even though no other 
beneficial influence were to flow from them. 
But, precious as they are in this respect, we 
are not to regard them as extending only to 
the individuals themselves, and beginning and 
ceasing with their enjoyments. The chief 
iTilue of this relation is diffiLsed over all man- 
iciml. It is to be traced in tliat •character of 
refinement which it has given to society, and 
with which love extends its delightful and 
humanizing influence, even to those who may 
pass through life, wiAout feeling its more di¬ 
rect and immediate charms, it is, in this 
respect, like that sunshine, which even the 
blind enjoy, in the warmth which it produces. 


“ The empire of women," says an eloquent 
foreigner, “ is not theirs because men have 
willed it, but because it is the will of natiuc. 
Miserable must be the age in which this em¬ 
pire is lust, and in which the judgments of 
women are counted us nothing by man. 

^ Every people in the ancient world tliat eon 
be said (o have had morals has respectA the 
sex—Sparta, Germany, Koine. A|Kome, 
the exjiloits of tlie victorious gcn'iiRus were 
honoured by the grateful voices of the wo¬ 
men ; on every general caMmity their tears 
were a public offering to the gods. In cither 
cose, tlicir vows and their sorrows were thus 
! consecrated ns tlie most solemn judgments of 
the state. It is to them that all the great 
revolutions of the republic ore to be traced. 
By a woman Rome acquired liberty; by a 
woman the Plebeians acquired the consulate; 
Iiy a woman, finished the dcccmvind tynui- 
iiy; by women, when the city was trembling 
witii a vindictive exile at its gates, it was 
saved from that destruction which other 
influence could avert. To our eyes^ideed, 
accustomed to find #i every thing some cause 
or pretence for mockery, u procession of this 
sort might seem to present only a subject of 
derision; and, in the altered state of maimers 
of our capitals, some cause of such a feeling 
might perhaps tndy be found in tbc different 
aspect of the proceasion itself. But com¬ 
pose it of Roman women, and you will have 
the eyes of eve^r Tolscian, and the lieart of 
Coriolanus.”f 


• Kuay on Won, Eji. iv. v. 553—.160. 
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tion, even though it were to leave him all the 
cumbrous wealth of a thousand empires:. 

Vlvat Pacuvius, flunew, \-el Nejtoratotum: 

Potaidcatquantum TApiut Nero: muntibu»ai)roin 

Euequcti necamutquemquani, neearacturabullo !* 

It is a hold, but a happy expression of St. 
Bema^ illustrative of the power of affec- 
tion, tnait the soul, or the principle of life 
within us, may be more truly said to exist 
when it loves, than when it merely animates. 
“ Anima magis cst ubi amat, quam ubi ani¬ 
mat." The benevolent affections expand 
and multiply our being; tliey make us live 
with as many souls as there are living objects 
of our love, and, in this diffusion of more 
than wishes, confer upon a single individual 
the happiness of the world. If there be any 
one, whose high station, and honour, and 
power, appeal' to us covetable, ambition will 
tell us to labour, and to watch, and to think 
neither of the happiness nor uniuppiness of 
others; or at least to think of them only as 
instnimcnts of our exaltation, till we aiTive 
at last at equal or superior dignity. This it 
will tell us loudly; and to some minds it 
will whisper, that there arc means of speed¬ 
ier advancement; that they have only to sa¬ 
crifice a few virtues, or assume a few vices, 
to deceive, and defame, and betray; or that, 
if they cannot rise themselves by these 
means, they can at least bring down to their 
own level, or beneath it, the merit that is 
odious to them. The dignity which we thus 
covet, and for the attainment of which Am¬ 
bition would urge us to so many anxieties 
and i^^'uggles, and perhaps too, to so much 
guilt,\L(ure confers on us by a much simpler 
prwessJ^rjid a process whicn, far from lead¬ 
ing into vice, is itself the exercise of virtue. 
She has only to give us a sincere and lively 
friendship for him who possesses it, and all 
his enjoyments are omrs. Our soul, to use 
St. Bernard’s phrase, exists when it loves; 
imd it exists in all the enjoyments of him 
whom it loves. 

If the benevolent affections be so import¬ 
ant, as sources of happiness, the malevolent 
affections, we found, were not less import¬ 
ant parts of our mental constitution, as the 
defence of happiness against the injustice 
which Qtherwise would every moment be in- 
vadin^'it; tlie emotions of the individual in¬ 
jured being to the injtjrer a certainty that 
his crime will not be without one interested 
in avenging it ; and the united emotions of 
mankind, as concurring with this individual 
interest of retribution, being almost the cer¬ 
tainty of vengeance itself. If vice can per¬ 
forin diese ravages in the moml world which 
we see at present, what would have been the 
desolation, if there had beet) no motives of 
terror to restrain the guilty arm; if frauds 
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and oppressions, which now work in secret, 
could have come boldly forth into the great 
community of mankind, secure of approba¬ 
tion in every eye, or at least of no look of 
abhorrence, or shuddering at their very ap- 
proach. It is because man is rendered ca¬ 
pable of hatred, that crimes, which escape 
the law and the judge, have their punish¬ 
ment in the terror of the guilty. ‘•T'ortune," 
it has been truly said, “ frees many from 
vengeance, but it cannot Iree them from fear. 
It cannot free them from the knowledge 
of that general disgust and sconi which 
nature has so deeply fixed in 'all man¬ 
kind, for tlie crimes which they have per- 
peti'ated. Amid the security of a thou¬ 
sand concealments, they cannot think them¬ 
selves sufficiently concealed from th^ ha¬ 
tred which is ever ready to burst %pon 
them ; fur conscience is still with them, 
like a treacherous informer, pointing them 
out to themselves. ’’ —" Miiltos fortunu 
poena liberat, melu nemincm. Quare? (juia 
infixa nobis ejns rei aversatio est, quam na- 
tura dainnayit. Ideo nunquam fides latcndi 
fit, etiam lutentibus, quia coarguit illos con- 
scientia, et ipsos sibi ostendit.”f 

The emotions to which I am next to di¬ 
rect your attention, are those by which, in¬ 
stantly, as if by a sort of contagion, we be¬ 
come partakers of the vivid feelings of others, 
whether pleasing or painful. They are ge¬ 
neral affections of sympathy; a term which 
expresses this participation of both species 
of feelings, though, in common language, it 
is usually applied more particularly to the 
interest which we take in sorrow. By some 
philosophers, indeed, we have been said to 
be incapable of this participation, except of 
feelings of that sadder kind; though the de¬ 
nial of this sympathy with happiness,—a de¬ 
nial so unfavourable and so false to the so¬ 
cial mitiirc of man,—is surtily the result only 
of narrow views and imperfect lAlysis. Nor 
is it difficult to discover the circumstances 
which may have tended to mislead them. 
The state of happiness is a state which we 
are so desirous of feeling, and so readily af¬ 
fect to feel, even when we tnily feel it not, 
that our participation of it becomes less re¬ 
markable, being expressed merely in the 
same way as the common courtesies of soci¬ 
ety require'us to express ourselves, even 
when M'e are feeling no peculiar satisfaction. 
If the fece must, at any rate, be dressed in 
smiles at meeting, and retain a certain num¬ 
ber of these smiles, with an occasional smile 
more or less, according to the turn of the 
conversation, during the whole of a long in¬ 
terview, the real complacency which is felt 
in the pleasures of others is not marked, bc- 
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cause the air of complacency had been as¬ 
sumed before. All this is 80 well under¬ 
stock, in that state of strange simulation and 
dissimulation which constitutes artificial po¬ 
liteness, that a smile of welcome is as little 
considered to be a certain evidence of grati¬ 
fication at heart, as the common forms of hu¬ 
mility, which close a letter of business, are 
underst^ to signify truly, that the WTiter 
is the very humble and most obedient ser¬ 
vant of him to whom the letter is addressed. 
Joy, then,—that is to say, the appearance of 
joy,—^may be regarded us the common dress 
of society, and real comphicency is thus as 
little remarkable as a well-fashioned coat in 
a drawing-room. Let us conceive a single 
ragged coat to appear m tlft brilliant circle, 
and all eyes will be instSitly fixed on it. 
Even Beauty itself, till the buzz of astonish¬ 
ment is over, will for the moment scarcely 
attract a single gaze, or Wit a single listener- 
SucU, with respect to the general dress of 
the social mind, is grief. It is something, 
for the very appcai'ancc of which vve are ijot 
prepared. A face of smiles is what we meet 
constantly ; a face of sorrow, the fixed and 
serious look, the low or fuiiltering tone, the 
very silence, the toar, arc foreign, as it were, 
to the outward scene of things in which wb 
exist. We sec evidence, in this case, that 
something has happened to change the gene¬ 
ral aspect; while tlie look, and the voice of 
gaiety, as they are the look and the voice of 
every hour, indicate to us only the Jtfcscnce 
of the individual, and not any pecunSr aifcc- 
tiuu of his muuL It is not wonderful, there¬ 
fore, that the appearance of grief, the more 
unusual of the two, should absorb to itself, 
in common language, a name which may 
have bmi originally significant alike of the 
partici|)ation of gnef and joy. It must be 
remembered, too, that joy, though delight¬ 
ing in Hyin})athy, dues not stand in need of 
this sympathy so nuich as sorrow. In dif¬ 
fusing cheerfulness, m'c scorn rather to give 
to others than to receive ; while, in the sym- 
lathy of grief which we excite, uc feel every 
uuk and tunc of kindred sorrow as so iriiieh 
given to us. It is as if we were lightened 
of a }>art of our burden ; and we cannot feel 
the relief without feeling gratitude to the 
compussiunatc heart that has lessened our 
ulllictiun, by dividing it with us. It is not 
merely, therefore, because the.appearance of 
grief is more unusual, tliat we have affixed 
to this appearance a peculiar language, or at 
least apply to it more readily the terms that 
are significant also of other appearances ; but 
ill some degree also because the symimthy 
of those who sorrow with us, is of far more 
value tlian the sympathy of those w'ho mere¬ 
ly share our rejoicing, and therefore dwells 
more readily luid lastingly in our remem- 
bnuiee. 

It is not more true, however, that we 


weep w’ith those who weep, than that we re¬ 
joice with those who rejoice. There is a 
charm in general gladness, that steals upon 
us without our perceiving it; and if we have 
no cause of sorrow, it is suflicient for our 
momentary happiness that we be in the com¬ 
pany of the happy. Who is there, of such 
fixed melancholy, os not to have felt innu¬ 
merable times this delight, that arises, with¬ 
out any cause but the delight which has pre¬ 
ceded it; when we are happy for hours, and. 
on looking back on these hours of happiness, 
can discover nothing but our own happiness, 
and the happiness of others, which have been 
reflected back, and again, from each to each? 
So strong is Ais sympathetic tendency, that 
we not merely share the gaiety of the gay, 
but rejoice also with inanimate things, to 
which we have given a checrfuhicss that 
does not and cannot belong to them. There 
are, in the changeful aspects of nature, so 
many analogies to the emotions of living be¬ 
ings, that in animating poetically wimt ex¬ 
hibits to us these analogies, we scarcely feel, 
till we reflect, that we are using metaphors ; 
and that the clear and sunny sky, for exam¬ 
ple, is as little cheerful as that atmosphere 
of fogs and darkness through which the sun 
shines only enough to show us how thick 
the gloom must be which has resisted all the 
penetrating splendours of his beams. When 
nature is thus once animated by im, it is not 
wonderful, if we sympathize wnth the living, 
that we should, for the moment, sympathize 
with it too ns with some living thing. It is 
this sympathy, with a cheerfulness tdiich we 
have ourselves created, that con^mtes a 
great part of that “ moral deligh^jKd joy,” 
which is so well described, as “ iroie to drive 
all sadness but despair.” In the poem of 
the Seasons, accordingly, the influence of 
spring is, with not less truth than poetic 
beauty, supposed to be felt chiefly by those 
whose moral sympathies are the most 
lively. 

When Heaven and Earth, os if contending, ^'ic* 

To raise his being, and serene hu soul. 

Con Man forbcai to Join the general smile 
Of Nature ?—Can fierce passions vex his breast. 
When every gale is pe.ico, and every grove 
is melody ?—Hence irom the bounteous walks 
Of flowing Spring, ye sordid sons of earth. 

Hard, and unfeeling of another's woe. 

Or only lavish to yourselves;—away 

Butciiine, ye generous minds, in whose wKicthoiiglii, 

Of all his works, c||auve Uounty burns • 

With waraicsl beam; and on your open front, 

And liberal eye, sits,—from his dark retreat. 
Inviting mcHiest Want,—Nor, till invokctl. 

Can restless Goodness wait; your active search 
Leaves no cold wintry corner unexplored ; 

Like silent-working Heaven, surprising oft 
Thu lonely heart irtth unexpected good. 

For you Uie roving spirit of tlic wind 
Blows spring abniM; fur you the teeming elands 
Descend in gladsome plenty o'er the worlti 
And tlie Sun sheds his kniocst rays fur you, 

\0 fiower ofttoman race! In these green days. 
Reviving sickness lifts her languid licad. 

Life flows afresh, and young.^red Health exi^ 

The whole creation round. Conlentment wu w 
The sunny etode, and feels an inward bbss ■ 
Spring o’er ^ mind, beyond the power of kinp 
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To puTchaw. Pure serenity epsce 
Induces tlioiight, and cuntemnUtion stili. 

Bt swift degrees, the love of Nature winks 
And warms the bcmoin; till, at last, sublimed 
To rapture, and enthusiastic heat. 

We feel the present Deitv, and taste 
The joy of uod, to sec a happy world.* 

In the very pleasing Ode to May, which 
forms one of the few relics of the genius of 
West, there is a thought, in accordance 
with this general sympathy of nature, which 
expresses, with great force, that animat¬ 
ing influence of which I speak. After 
invoking the tardy May to resume her 
reign. 

With balmy breath and flowery tretd. 

Rise from iny soft ambrosial bed, 

Where, in Elysian shinilier bound. 

Embowering myrtle,, veil thee round, 

he describes the imriaticnce of all nature for 
her accustomed pre cuce, and concludes with 
all image, which his friend Gray jusdy termed 
» bold, but not too bold,” 

Come tlirn, with Pleasure at thy side. 

Diffuse thy vernal spirit wide; 

Create, where'er thou tiim'st thine eye, 

Peare, plenty, love, and harmonv i— 

Till every being share Its part, 

'1 ill heaven and earth be glad at heart, j 

III a fine morning of that delightful sea¬ 
son, amid sunshine and fragrance, and the 
thousand voices of joy that make the air one 
universal song of rapture, who is there that 
does not feci as if heaven and earth were tru¬ 
ly glad at heart, and who does not sympa¬ 
thize with nature, as if with some living 
being diflusing happiness, and rejoicing in 
the hanniness which it diffuses ? 

We ^Tnpathize, then, even with the iraag- 
inarjT dS^'rfulness, which ourselves create 
in things mat are as incapable of cheerhilness 
as of soiTOW; and still more do we sympa¬ 
thize with living gladness, when it does not 
ai'ise from a cause so disproportioned to the 
violence of the emotion, as to force us to 
pause and measure the absurdity. I have al¬ 
ready said that we seem to sympathize less 
with the pleasures of others than w»' truly do; 
because the real sympathy is lost in that con¬ 
stant air of cheerfulness which it is a part of 
good manners to assume. If the laws of 
politeness required of us to assume, in socie¬ 
ty, an appearance of sadness, as they now re¬ 
quire frq,”’ us an appearance of some slight 
degree of i^iety, or at least of a disposition 
to be gay, it is probable tlfit we should then 
remark any sympathy with gladness, as we 
now remark particularly any sympathy with 
sorrow; and we should certainly, then, use 
the general name, to express the former of 
these, as the more extraordinary, in the 
same way as we now use it piarticularly to 
express the feeing of commiscTation. 

* V/ flftfl iflfft 

t U. V. 3- 6, and atanaa v. preserved in letter 
V. oil act. iii. of Memoln of Gray.—.VolMlai’a edUion. 


Whatever may be the comparative ten¬ 
dencies of our nature, however, to the parti¬ 
cipation of the gay and sad emotions of those 
around us, there can be no doubt as to the 
double tendency. Wc rejoice with those 
who rejoice, merely because they are rejoic¬ 
ing ; and, without any misfortune of our own, 
we feel a sadness at the very aspect of afflic¬ 
tion in those around ns, and si^rink and 
shudder on the application to them of any 
cause of pain which we know cannot reach 
ourselves. 

IMany of (he phenomena of sympathy, I 
have little doubt, arc referable to the same 
laws to which we have traced the common 
phenomena of sugge.stion or association. It 
may be eonsidallcd us a necessary conse¬ 
quence of thesellfery laws, that the sight of 
any of the common symbols of internal feel¬ 
ing should recall to us the feeling itself, in the 
same way ns a portrait, or rather as the al - 
phabetic name of our friends recalls to us 
the conception of our friend him.self. Some 
faipt and shadowy sadness we undouhtedly 
should feel, therefore, when the external 
signs of sadness were before us, some gi’cat- 
er cheerfulness on the appearance of cheer¬ 
fulness ill others, even though we had no pe- 
chliar siiscejitibility of sympathizing emotion, 
distinct from the mere general tendencies of 
suggestion. To these general tendencies I 
am inclined, jiarticularly, to refer the external 
involuntary signs of our sympathy; the shrink¬ 
ing of uiu own limbs, fur exainjile, when we 
see thsbKnife in any surgical operation uhoiit 
to be applied to the limb of another; the 
contortions of body with which the mob re¬ 
gard the feats of a rape-dancer, when they 
throw themselves into the postures that 
would be necessary for counteracting thcii 
own tendency to fall, if-they were in the si¬ 
tuation observed by them. Whatever state 
of mind, in the direction of onr muscular 
movements, may be necessary for producing 
these instant postures, is associated with the 
feeling of peril which the mind would have 
in the situation observed ; and this feeling is 
suggested by the attitude in others, that may 
be considered as an external sign of the feel¬ 
ing. That the mere conception is siifflcicnt 
for producing these muscular movements, 
without the actual presence of any one with 
whose movements our own may be thought to 
accord, by spme mysterious harmony, is 
shown by cases, in which ethereal communi¬ 
cations, and vibrations, and every foreign 
cause of sympathy that can be imagined by 
the most extravagant lover of hypothesis, 
must be allowed to lie absent, because there 
is no foreign object of sympathy whatever; 
in which we may be said, almost without ab¬ 
surdity, to sympathize with ourselves ; when 
we shudder, indeed, as if sympathizing, but 
shudder at a mere thought. Thus, in looli- 
ing down from a precipice, we sliriidt buck ju 
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we ^aze on the di'eadful abyss which would One most important distinction, how- 
receive us if we were to make a single false ever, it is necessary to make, to save you 
step, or il the crumbling soil on which we from an error into which the use of a single 
tteaa were to betray our footing. The no- term for two successive feelings, and, I may 
tion 01 our fall is readily suggested by tlie add, the general imperfect an^sis of phUo- 
aspect of the abyss, and of the narrow spot sophers might otherwise lead you. 
which seimrates us from it; this notion of What is commonly termed pity, or com- 
our fiul, of course, suggests the feelings which passion, or sympathy, even when the circuni- 
would an^at such adreadlul moment; and stances which merely lead to the sympathy 
these again produce, in the same manner, are deducted from the emotion itself, is not 
that consecutive state of mind, whatever it one simple state, but two successive states 
miay be, on which the bodily movements of of the mind; the feeling of the sorrow of 
shrinking depend. We first have the simple others, and the desire of relieving it. The 
conception of the fall; we then have, in some former of these is that which leads me to 
degree, the feelings that would att^d the rank pity as an immediate emotion; the lat- 
beginiiii^ uill; we then, having this lively ter, which is a separate affection of the mind, 
image oi peril, shrmk back to save ourselves subsequent to the other, and easily distin- 
from that which seems to us more real, be- guished from it, we should rank, if it were to 
cause, in harmony with the whole scene of be considered ulone, with our other desires, 
terror before us, which presents to us the which, in like manner, arise from some view 
same aspect that would be present to us, if of good to be attained, or of evil to be reinov- 
what we merely imagine were actually at ed. 
that very moment t^ng place. Such is 

the series of phenomena that producie one After this analysis of the emotion of pity 
of the most uneasy states in which the mind into its constituent elements, a lively feeling 
can exist; a state which I may suppose you participant of the sorrow of others, and the 
all have expcrienceil in some degree, before desire of relief to that sorrow, a desire which, 
the frequent repetition of these giddy views, in the same circumstances, may be greater or 
with impunity, has counteracted the giddi- less, us the mind is more benevolent, it can 
ness itself, by rendering the feeling of security scarcely fail to occur to you, that the first of 
so habitiuil, as to rise instantly, and be a con- these elements is, us mere grief, an emotion 
stant part of the whole complex state of mind, of the same species with the primary griet 
Hut, though I conceive that a great part with which we are said to sympathize, or 
of what is railed &myj>ntliy, is truly rjfcrable with any other grief which vve are capable ol 
to the common^ laws ot suggestion, by feeling,—a form, in short, of that general sad- 
producing revtain coneeptioiis, produce also, ness which has been already considered by 
indirectly, the emotions that are consequent us. And, as a mere state or affectioJ[f the 
on these ; and, though it is ]>ossib]e that not mind, considered without regard taJme cir- 
tlie chief part only, hut the whole may flow cimistances which produce it, or tuKireuni- 
from these simple laws, I am far from assert- stances which follow it, I confess that there 
iiig that all its ])lienonieim depend on these does not seem to me any thing peculiar in 
alone. On the contrary, I am inclined to the grief itself of pity, when separated, by 
think that there is a peculiar susceptibility such uii analysis, from all thought of the pri- 
of this reflex emotion in certain minds, by mary sufferer, whose sorrow we feel to have 
which, eieii when the laws of suggestion, been reflected on us, and from the conse- 
aml the consequent images which rise to the ((uent desire of affording him aid. But, 
mind, are similar, the sympathy, ns a subse- though the elementary feeling itself may be 
quent emotion, is more or Jess vivid ; since similar, the circumstances in which it arises, 
there is no pui ticular law of suggestion, un- and the circumstances which accompany it, 
less wc form one for this particular ca.se, the when, without any direct cause of pain, we 
force of which, in any greater degree, seems yet catch pain, ns it were, by a a sort of cen¬ 
to accompany with equal and corresponding tagious sensibility, from the mere vi^nce of 
proportion the more lively compassion ; but another’s anguish, are of so very pT^liar a 
our sympathies are stronger and weaker, with kind, tliat I have nft hesitated to giv6 to this 
all possible varieties of suggestion, in every susceptibility of sympathetic feeling a distinct 
other respect. It would be yam, hoivever, place in our arrangement; for the same rea- 
if there truly be such a peculiar siisceptibi- son, as in our systems of physics, we refer 
lity, to attempt any nicer inquiry, in the hope to different physical powers; and, therefore, 
of discovering original elements, which are to different parts of our system, the same ap- 
obviously beyond the power of our analysis, parent motions of bodies, when these mo¬ 
or of fixing the precise point at which the in- tioiis, though in themselves apparently the 
fiuence of ordinary suggestion ceases, and the same which liight be produced by other 
influcuccofwhatis peculiar in the tendency to causes, arc the results of causes that are in 
sympathy, if there be any peculiar influence, their own nature strikingly dilicreiit. Pjjpr, 
begins however complex the state of mind may^o 
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which it cxpreeses, is one of the most inter¬ 
esting of all the states in w'hich the mind can 
exist, and affords itself an example of the ad¬ 
vantage of treating our emotions as complex 
mther than elementaiy,—an advantage which 
led me to form that particular arrangement 
of our emotions, in the order of which they 
have been submitted to your consideration ; 
when, if the mere elements had been all that 
were submitted to you, you w’oiild perhaps 
have been little able to distinguish in them 
the familiar complex states of mind, which 
alone you have been accustomed to distin¬ 
guish as emotions. 

Even that primary feeling of sympathy, 
which is a mere participation of the sufferings 
of another, it may perhaps be thought, is on¬ 
ly a form of the alfection of love before con¬ 
sidered by us, since there can be no love 
without a participation of the sorrows and 
joys of the object beloved. But these sym¬ 
pathies are emotions arising from love, not 
the mere regard itself. We must not forget 
that the word love is often employed very 
vaguely to signify, not the mere affections of 
mind which constitute the vivid feelings of 
regard, but every alfection of mind that has 
any reference to the object of this regard. 
W'e give die name of love, in this way, to 
the whole successive states of mind of the 
lover, as if love were something diffused in 
them all; but this, though a convenient ex¬ 
pression, is still a very vague one; and the 
emotions arc not the less different in them- 
wlvcs, for being comprehended in a single 
word| The emotion of sympathy is still dif- 
ferenft^rom the simjile feeling of affection, 
even the object of our sympathy is 

truly tnPkibject of our love. It may have 
arisen from it, indeed, but it is not the same 
as that feeling of warm regard from which, 
in such H case, it arose. 

So different is the mere sympathy from 
simple love, that it takes place when there is 
no actual love whatever, but, on the con¬ 
trary, positive dislike or abhorrence. Let us 
imagine, not one atrocious crime only, but 
many crimes the most atrocioiLs, to have 
been committed by any individual; and let 
us then suppose him stretched upon the rack, 
t:vcry limb torn, and every fibre quivering. 
Let us^agine, that w'e hear the heavy fall 
of that TOStrument, by which bone after bone 
is slowly broken, dividing, with dreadful in¬ 
tervals, die groans of the victim, that cease 
at the moment at which the new stroke is 
expected, and aftenvards rise again instantly 
in more dreadful anguish, to cease only when 
anotitW' more agonizing stroke is again on the 
{mint of faliii^, or when the milder agony of 
death overwhelms at once the suffering and 
the sufferer. Does our hatrdti of the enmi- 
nal save us even from the slightest uneasi- 
itcrs at what we see and hear ? Do we feel 
iicfcold shuddering at the sound of the worse 


than deadly blow ? no terror, increasing* into 
agony at the moment w'hen it pauses, as we 
expected it to fall again ? It is enough for 
us that there is agony before our eyes. With¬ 
out loving the sufferer,—for though the feel¬ 
ings that oppress us may not allow us to 
think of his atrocities at the moment, they 
certainly do not invest him with any amiable 
qualities, except that of being mserable,— 
we feel for him what it is impolnblc for us 
not to feel for any livinif thing that is in equd 
anguish. We should feel this,—if the an¬ 
guish be of a kind that forces itself upon our 
senses in all its dreadful reality,—tliough his 
crimes ^'ere whispered to us every moment; 
and, when he lies mangled and groaning be¬ 
fore us, if we were forced to inflict another 
stroke with our own hands, that was to break 
the last unbroken limb; or to receive the blow 
ourselves, it is not easy to say from which 
alternative wc should slirink with a more 
frightful and sickly loathing. 

in all this. Nature has consulted well. If 
our sympathy had been made to depend on 
dur moi*^ approbation, it would rise in many 
cases too late to be of profit. We are men ; 
and nothing which man can feel is foreign to 
us. The friend of the Self-tonnenter in 
Terence’s comedy, when he uttered these 
memorable words which have been so often 
quoted, “ Homo sum; humani nihil a me 
alienum puto,”* expressed only what the 
Author of our being ha* fixed, in some de ■ 
grec,ja every heart, and whicli is as much a 
part flRlie itiental constitution of the vir¬ 
tuous, as tlicir powers of memory and rea 

11 . 

If compassion were to arise only after we 
had ascertained the moral character of the 
sufferer, and weighed all the consequences of 
good and evil which might result to society 
from the relief which it is in our power to 
ofter, W'ho would nisli to tlie preservation of 
the drowning maiiner, to the succour of the 
wounded, to the aid of him who calls for 
hel]> against tlie ruffians who are assailing 
him ? Our powers of giving assistance have 
been better accommodated to the necessities 
which may be relieved by them. By the 
jirinciple of compassion within us, we are be¬ 
nefactors almost W’ithout willing it; we have 
already done the deed, when, if deliberation 
had been necessary as a previous step, we 
should not have proceeded far in the colenla- 
tion which was to determine by a due equi¬ 
poise of opposite circumstances, the proprie¬ 
ty of the relief. 

Even in the case of our happier feelings, 
it is not a slight advantage, that nature has 
made the sight of joy jiroductive of joy to 
him who merely beholds it. Men are to 
mingle in society; and they bring into socie- 


* Actus I. Sc.'na 1, v. 2'i. 
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ty affections of mind that are almost infinite-; 
ly various,—hopes and fears, joy and sadness, 
projects and passions, far more contrasted 
than their mere external varieties of form and 
colour. If these internal diversities of feel¬ 
ing were to continue as they are, what de¬ 
light could society afford ? The opposition 
would render the company of each a burthen 
to the otWr. The gay would fly frqm the 
sullen gloom of the melancholy; the melan¬ 
choly M'ould shrink from the mirth which 
they could not partake, and which would 
throw them back upon their own sorrows 
with a deeper intensity of grief. Such is 
the confusion which society of itself would 
present. But the Ame Power which form¬ 
ed this beautiful system of the universe out 
of chaos, reduces to equal remilarity and 
beauty this and every other confusion of the 
moral world. By the mere principle o^ra- 
pathy, all the discord in the social fenings 
becomes accordant. The sad unconsciously 
become gay; the gay are softened into a joy, 
that has less perhaps of mirth, but not less 
of delight; and though there is still a diver¬ 
sity of cheerfulness, nil is cheerfulness; as in 
a concert of many instruments, in which, 
though wc arc still able to distinguish each 
instrument from the others, and though the 
simple tones of each may be various, there 
is still one universal harmony that seems to 
animate the whole, like the presence, and the 
voice or inspiration of the celestial power of 
Music herself. • 

But if the bounty of our Creator be shown, 
in the provision which he has made for dif¬ 
fusing to many the joy which is felt by one, 
bow much more admirable is the providence 
of his bounty, in that instant diffiision to 
others of the grief ivhlch is felt only by one, 
that makes the relief of this suffering not a 
duty merely, which coldly perform, 4)ut 
a want, which is almost like the necessity of 
some moral appetite! Every iiulividiial has 
thus the aid of all the powers of every other 
individual. When some wretch is found ly¬ 
ing bleeding on the common street, all who 
see him run to his assistance, as if their own 
immediate ease depended on their speed. 
The aged, the infirm, iioi.\ in the mob, with 
an interest as eager as if they were able to 
join in the common aid; the veiy child stops 
as he passes, and cannot resume his sport, 
till he has followed with the crowd the nalf- 
itisensible object of so many cares to a place 
where surer relief may be procured. When, 
ill a storm, some human being is seen, in the 
distant surf, clinging to a plank, that is some¬ 
times driven nearer the shore, and some¬ 
times carried farther off', sometimes buried in 
the surge, and then rising again, as if itself 
struggling, like the liulf-hopelcss wretch whom 
it supports, that looks Sadly to the shore ns 
ha rises from oveiy wave,—has nature almn-' 
doiied the sufferer without aid ? Is he to, 


find no one who will make at least one effort 
to save ^mman being that is on the point of 
perishin|P^ He is not so abandoned. Na¬ 
ture has provided a deliverance for him in 
the bosom of every spectator. There (Ow 
courageous hearts and strong hands, that, in 
the very peril of an equal fate, will rush to 
his succour, and that, in laying him in safety 
on that soil which he despaired of treading 
again, \rill feel only the joy of having deliver¬ 
ed a human being, whose name and whose 
veiy existence were unknown to them be¬ 
fore. 


LECTURE LXII. 

I. IMMEDIATK F.MOTIONS, NECUSSARII.Y IN¬ 
VOLVING SOME MORAL FEELTNG.— 3. SYM- 

FATIIY CONCLUDED.— 4. rRlDE AND HU¬ 
MILITY. 

Gentlemen, my last Lecture was em¬ 
ployed ill considering that principle of our 
nature,—whether original, or the result of 
other principles,—^by which without any ac¬ 
cession of advantage to ourselves, or any 
misfortune that can affect our own imme. 
diate interest, we enter into the happi¬ 
ness or the sOiTovvs of others as if they were 
our own. 

The reality of this species of ever-chang¬ 
ing transmigration, by which, not after death 
merely, hut durhig every successive hour of 
our \mking existence, we puss, us were, 
from one form of being to nnothejJj^ tfie 
joys or sorrows of diff’erent indivupRls pre¬ 
sent themselves to our view, I traced and il¬ 
lustrated with vai'ious examples. 

Of the gladdening influeiiee of sympathy 
wc found sufficient proof in the cheerfulness 
which the society of* the cheerful naturally 
(lififiises on all who come within the circle of 
their gaiety; an enchantment as powerful as 
that by which the magician was supposed to 
change, at his will, the passions of all those 
who entered within the circle to which his 
influence extended. Even the melancholy, 
who began at first by striving, perhaps pain - 
fully, to assume an appearance, nut of the 
mirth, indeed, which was before ||f*m, hut 
at least of a sereiiiiw which might not he ab¬ 
solutely discordanr ivith it, at last yield un¬ 
consciously to the fascination; and, when 
a sigh sometimes comes upon them, and 
foreus them to pause, are astonished to 
look hack, and to find that they have hc>cn 
ha]my. 

Of the saddening influence of sympathy, 
the whole phenomena of pity furnish alnin- 
dant evideiiCT,—when tlie mere sight of 
grief, far from leading us to fly from a disa¬ 
greeable object, leads us to fonti with 
the time the closest union. Our symf%liy 
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identifies us with the sufferer with an influ-! 
ence so irresistible, that it would iinpos> 
Bible for us to feel even raptiuHtself, if, 
^id ell possible objects of delict, there 
mibre only a single being in agony, that turn¬ 
ed his eye on ours, even though it were 
without a groan, as he sank beneath the lash, 
or writhed upon the wheel. 

The advantages that arise from this con¬ 
stitution of our nature, we found to be not 
unimportant in the diffusion and participation 
even of our gayer feelings ; since those who 
mingle in society are thus brought nearer to 
one general temper, and enjoy, consequently, 
an intercourse, which could afford little de¬ 
light if each retained his own particular emo¬ 
tions, that might be in absolute opposition to 
the emotions of those around. But it W'as 
chiefly in the other class of feelings that we 
found its niestimuhlc benefits, in that instant 
paiticipation of grief, and consequent eager, 
ness to relieve it, which ptocures for the suf¬ 
ferer assistance in situations in which he is 
incapable even of imploring aid ; which 
makes friendlessriess itself a claim to more 
general friendship ; and which, in any acci¬ 
dent that hefals the obscurest individual, in 
terests in his fate whole multitudes, to whom, 
before the accident, he was unknown, or an 
object of indifforenee. If, at midnight, in « 
crowded city, a house were observed to be 
in flames, and at some high w'indow, beyon' 
the reach of any succour which could he given, 
were seen, by glimpses, through the dark¬ 
ness and the gloomy light that flashed across 
it, soiye unfortunate being, irresolute whe¬ 
ther tcro>ap down the dreadful height,—seem¬ 
ing at moment on the point of making 
the attemj|)t, and then, after repeated trials, 
shrinking biick at last into the flames that 
burst over him ; wnth what lively emotions ol 
interest would he be viewed by the wholi 
crow'd, in which there would not be an eyi 
that w'otild nut be fixed upon him ! What 
agitation of hopes and fem, and wl»t shrieks 
of many voices at the last dreadful moment 
It would truly seem, in such a case, as if, in 
the peril of a single human being, the wbule 
multitude that gazed on him were threat, 
ened with destraction, from which hii 
escape, if escape were possible, was to b( 
the ple^e, and the only pledge of safety to 
all. 

The emotions next to be considered by us, 
are those of pride and humility—the vivid 
feelings of joy or sadness, which attend the 
contemplation of ourselves, when wc regard 
our sa;periority or inferiority, in any qualities 
of mind or body, or in the extenud circum¬ 
stances in which we may be placed. 

Pride and humility, therefoA, always im¬ 
ply some comparison. We can us little be 
prorid, without the consideration of jan in- 
mrijer, os we can be taller in stature, withou 


some one who is shorter; unless when 
■jy a sort of indirect comparison, we mea- 
lure ourselves with ourselves, in the present 
and the past, and feel a delightful emotion, as 
we look back on the progress which we have 
made. 

When 1 define pride to be that emotion 
which attends the contemplation of our ex- 
cellcmjc, 1 must be understood, 7 j limiting 
the phrase to the single emotion that im¬ 
mediately follow's the contemplation. The 
feeling of our excellence may give rise direct¬ 
ly or indirectly to various other affections of 
the mind. It may lead us to impress others 
as much as possible with our superiority, 
which we may do in tufo w’ays, by present¬ 
ing to them, at every moment, some proofs 
of our advantages, men.tal, bodily, or in the 
gifts of fortune ; or by bringing to their mind 
directly, their inferiority, by the scorn with 
whiH we treat them. The former of these 
modes of conduct, in which we studiously 
bring forward any real or supposed advanta¬ 
ges which we possess, is what is commonly 
termed vanity; the latter, in which we wish 
to make more directly felt, the real or sup¬ 
posed comparative meanness of others, is what 
is commonly termed haughtiness ; but both, 
though they may arise from our mere com¬ 
parison of ourselves and others, and our con¬ 
sequent feeling of superiority, arc the results 
of pride, not the pride itself. We may have 
the internal emotion, which is all that is truly 
pride, together with too much sense to seek 
the gratification of our vanity, by any child¬ 
ish display of excellencies, substantial or 
frivolous; since, however desirous we may 
he, that these advantages should he known, 
we may have the certainty that they could 
not he made known by ourselves, without 
the risk of our appearing ridiculous. In like 
manner, we may be iutcrnally vciy full oi 
our own importance, and yet too desirous of 
the good opinion, even of our inferiors, to 
treat them with the scorn which we feel, or, 
to make a more jileusing supposition, too 
humanely eunsidoriitc of their uneasiness, to 
shock them, by forcing on them the painful 
feeling of their inferiority, however gratifying 
our felt superiority may be to ourselves. 
Vanity, then, and haughtiness, arc not to he 
confounded with the simple pride, which 
leads to them, in some minds, but which may 
exist, and exists as readily without them us 
with them. 

The mere pleasure of excellence attained, 
thus separated from the vanity or haughtiness 
that would lead to auy ridiculous or cruel 
display of it, involves nothing which is 
actually worthy of censure, if the superiority 
be not in circumstances that are frivolous, 
still less in circumstances that, although 
sanctioned by the fashion of the times, imply 
demerit rather than merit. In the circum¬ 
stances in which it is truly praiseworthy to 
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desire to excel, it must be truly noble to have an unremitting zeal to execute the honour- 
excelled. It is impossible to be desirous of able charge which he has consigned to us, 
**^®“**'?> without a pleasure in having ex- of furtheoK those great views of good, which 
celled; and where it would be culpable to men, ind^d, may thus instrumentally pro- 
feel pleasure in the attainments that have mote, but which only the divine mind could 
made us nobler than we were before, it must, have originallv conceived. In this glorious 
of course, have been culpable to desire such delegation, all earthly, and, I may say, all 
excellence. eternal excellence consists. With whatever 

It is ii^in pride, therefore, or the plea- illusion human pride may delight to flatter 
sure of excellence, as a mere direct enmtion, itself, he is truly the noblest in the sight of 
that moral error consists, but in those ill-or- wisdom and of Heaven, however small his 


dered aflcctions which may have led us to 
the pursuit of excellence that is unworthy of 
our desire, and that cannot, therefore, shed 
any glory on our attainment of it. If om 
desires ai'e fixed only on excellence in what 
is good, it is impossible for us to feel too 
lively a pleasure in the gratification of these 
desires. We may, indeed, become ridicu¬ 
lous by oiu’ vanity in displaying our attain- 
jnents; and, which is far worse, we maj ex¬ 
ercise a sort of cruelty in reminding others 
by our scorn, how inferior we consider them 
to ourselves ; but what is morally improper, 
in these cases, is in the vanity and the haugh- 
tiuess, not in the vivid delight which wc feel 
in the acquisition of excellence, the attain¬ 
ment of which is the great end, and the glo¬ 
rious labour of virtue,—an excellence that 
renders us more useful to mankind, and 
a nobler image of the Power which created 
us. 

MTiat renders the feeling of delight in ex¬ 
cellence attained, not excusable merely, but 
praise-worthy, is then a right estimate ol 
those objects in which we are desirous of ex¬ 
celling. I need not say, that to be proud of 
being preeminent in vice, implies the deepest 
degradation of our moral and even of our in¬ 
tellectual nature,—a degradation far more 
complete and hopeless than the. commission 
of the same guilt, with the consciousness of 
imperfection. Hut on tliis species of prtde 
I surely need not dwell. To be proud, how¬ 
ever, of ^linence in what is frivolous only, 
not absuTutcly profligate, itself implies no 
slight degree of moral degradation ; because 
it imjilies a blindness to those better quali¬ 
ties that confer the only distinctions which 
virtue can covet and God approve. 

These distinctions ore the distinetions of 
the understanding and of the heart; of the 
heart, in the noble desires of which it may 
be conscious; of the understanding, in that 
knowledge, by the acquisition ‘of which we 
are able to open a wider field to our gene¬ 
rous desires, and to promote more cflectual- 
ly their honourable purposes. In this pre¬ 
paratory scene we are placed to enjoy as 
much happiness as is consistent wdth the 
preparation for a nobler world, to diffuse to 
others idl the happiness which it is in oiir 
pow'cr to communicate to them, and to offei 
to him who made us that best adoration 
whieli consists in love of his goodnep-SL, and 


share may be of that adventitious grandeur, 
w hich, in those who are morally great, is no¬ 
thing, and less than nothing, in those who 
are morally vile; he is the noblest who ap¬ 
plies Ills faculties most sedulously to the most 
generous purposes, with the wannest im¬ 
pression of that divine goodness which has 
formed the heart to be susceptible of wishes 
so divine. If we be proud of any thing 
which does not confer dignity on the intel¬ 
lectual, or moral or religious nature of man, 
we may be certain that we are proud of that, 
which if considered without relation to objects 
that may be indirectly promoted by it, is in 
itself more worthy of contempt than of our 
pride. The peace and good order, and con¬ 
sequently the happiness of society, require, 
indeed, that forms of rctqiect should be paid 
to mere station, and to tlie accidental pos¬ 
session of wealth and hereditary honours; but 
they do not require that the possessor of 
these should conceive himself truly raised 
above others, in that only real dignity, which 
is more than a trapping or form of courteous 
salutation, in the gaudy pageantries of the 
day. “ If the great,” says Massillon^ have 
no other glory tlian that of their aoHtors; 
if their titles are their only virtui^ if we 
must recall past ages to find in them some¬ 
thing that is worthy of our homage, their 
birth dishonours them even in the estima¬ 
tion of the world. Their name is opposed 
by us to their person ; we read the histories 
that record the great deeds of their ances¬ 
tors, and we demand of their unworthy suc¬ 
cessors the virtues which formerly conferred 
so much glory on their country. The weight 
of honour which they inherit is to them but 
a burthen that sinks them still lower to the 
groimd. Yet how visible on every brow is 
the pride of their origin. They count the. 
degrees of their grandeur by ages ttfiich are 
no more; by dign^es which they no longer 
possess; by actions which they have not 
performed; by ancestors of whom a little 
indistinguishable dust is all that remains; by 
monuments which the passing injuries of sea¬ 
son after season have effaced; ajid they think 
themselves superior to the rest of mankind, 
because they have more domestic ruins to 
mark the des^ation of time, and can thus 
produce more proofs than other men of the 
vanity of all earthly things." High birth, it 
will btfreadily allowed, is an illustrious §re- 
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rogative, to which the consent of nations, in 
every period of the world, has attached pe~ 
culiar distinctions of honour. Y^it is a ti¬ 
tle only, not a virtue ; an engagement to 
glory, and a domestic lesson of the means by 
which it may be obtained; not that which 
either constitutes glory or confers it. The 
succession of honour which it seems to con¬ 
vey to us perishes, and becomes extinct in 
us, if we inherit only the name, without in¬ 
heriting also the virtues that rendered it il¬ 
lustrious. We sink then into the general 
mass of mankind, and begin, os it were, a 
new race. Our nobility belongs to our 
name only, and our person, in every thing 
which is truly our own, has as little ancestry 
as the meanest of the crowd. 

Tota lirct veterea exoment undique cem 
Atria, Qobi litas sola est atque unica Viitus. 

Paulus, vel Oossus, vel Drusua, moribua eato; 

Hos ante effigies majorum pone tiiorum: 

^lecedant ipsa>, illi, te consule, virgaa. 

Prima inihi ilebca aiiiini bona: aanctua habctl, 
Jualitiaeque tenax, factia dictiaquemercrls 
Agnosoo procerem.# 

These remarks, in application to the pride 
of rank, are equally applicable to every spe¬ 
cies of pride that is not founded on intrinsic 
excellence of the mental character. If it be 
absurd fur man to feci as if he truly shared 
the glory of actions which were not his own, 
—of actions with which his own conduct, 
perhaps, in almost every instance, might be 
contrasted with far more complete opposi¬ 
tion, than the conduct of his illustrious an¬ 
cestors themselves might have been eon- 
trasted with that of the mean and ignoble 
of the^] own time, when this mere contrast 
with ns like those of their offspring was 
that whtjh conferred on themselves distinc¬ 
tion,— 

Si coram Lepidis male vivltur, effigies quo 
Tot bellatorumi’ si luditur uleapeniox 
Ante Numantmos! si dormirc inclpis ortu 
Lucifer*, quo signa duces et castra luovebant ?t 

if even this self-illusion which usurps or 
claims the prdse of virtue in the midst of 
vice, be, as it piost truly is, an illusion, it 
must at the same time be remembered, that it 
is one with which the general sentiment 
more readily accords than with any other il¬ 
lusion of which the mind of man is suscepti¬ 
ble : that though, in many unfortunate cases, 
it may V ai’ degrading to the individual who 
proudly receives the homage, as to the indi¬ 
viduals who servilely offef it, in other cases 
its inilaence, oven on the individual himself, 
is animating and truly ennobling by the do¬ 
mestic lessons and incitements which it pre- 
secti; and that even in its political infln- 
^ enee, the vencraliun tlms attached to heredi¬ 
tary distinedons has, upon tlie whole, by the 
Bocid tranquillity which ithas jiroduced, and 

• Juvenal. SsLviti. v. 19—26- 
t .jlivonal, SsL viiL » 9—li¬ 


the counteracting powers which it has op¬ 
posed to the aggressions of individual despo¬ 
tism, been productive of more advantage to 
society than many of the sublimest abstrac¬ 
tions of political wisdom,—advantages of 
which those who gave, and those who re¬ 
ceived the homage, were indeed alike un¬ 
conscious, and would probably have been re¬ 
gardless even if they had known^ them, but 
which did not the less enter into the contem¬ 
plation of him who formed mankind, to feel 
this almost universal sentiment, for nobler 
purposes than the mere gratification of the 
arrogance of a few, and the meanness of the 
many. If, then, a pride which has still at 
least some relation to virtue, or to what was 
counted virtue, however distant, involve ab¬ 
surdity, wliat are we to think of those spe¬ 
cies of pride which haCo no relation to vir¬ 
tue of any kind, which are founded on every 
frivolity, or perhaps on every vice, as if it 
were the highest title to the applause of man¬ 
kind to be of the least possible service to 
their interests ? What shall we think of the 
mind of that man, who, endowed with a ca¬ 
pacity of serving God by benefiting the 
world, in which he is ]ilaced to represent 
him, can derive dignity from tlie thought of 
having placed a button where a button never 
had been placed before, whose face glows 
with a noble pride as he walks tlie streets 
with this new dignity, and who dcri>es from 
the consciousness of tliis button, 1 will not 
say as much hafipiiiess, for I will not pro¬ 
stitute the noble word, but at least as much 
self-complacency as is felt in the hour of his 
glorious mortality, by the expiring comba¬ 
tant for freedom, or the martyr ? 

So pleased are we with distinction, that 
there is nothing, however contempt] lile, from 
which it is not in our power to derive some 
additional vanity, when we consider it a-s our 
own; a book, a withered flower, a (lead in¬ 
sect, a bit of hard earth, confer on us a dis¬ 
tinction which we think that everyone must 
envy. If the book be the only known copy 
of the most worthless edition, the flower, (he 
insect, the stone, the only specimens of their 
kind in the country which has the honour of 
possessing them, we ore of as rare merit in 
our own eyes as the worthless things them¬ 
selves. Man occupies, indeed, but little 
room in nature, but he has the secret of 
spreading himself out over every thing be¬ 
longing to hirfi; our house, our gardens, our 
horses, our dogs, are parts of our own being. 
To praise them is to praise us; and, if we 
be very modest, and the praise very profuse, 
we almost blush at the panegyric, of which 
we are afraid of appearing vain. 

The squire ii proud to see hit courser strain, 

And wi'll-breath’d lieagles sweep aku^ the plain. 

Kay, dear Ilippolitus, (whose drink is ale, 

whose erudition is a Christinas tale, 

Whose mistress Is saluted with a smack, 

Aud fWend received with thumps upon the back,) 
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WWbn thf rteek gcldtng nimbly leapa the mound, 
And Ringwood opens on the tainted ground, 
b that thy praise ? Let Ringwood’s praise* alone t 
Just Ringwood leaves each animal his own, 

Wor envies when agipsy you commit. 

And shake the clumsy iKiieh with country wit,—• 
When you the dullest of dull things have said. 

And then ask pardon fur the jest you inade.f 

In all these cases, it is easy to see by how 
ready an identification of ourselves with 
every thin^^at belongs to us, we assume a 
praise that belongs as little to us as td any 
other human being. We are, with respect 
to our possessions, like that soul of the world, 
of which ancient poets and ancient philoso¬ 
phers speak, that was supposed to be difiu$>' 
ed in it everywhere, and to animate the 
whole. We exist, in like manner, in every 
thing which is ours, with a sort of omnipre¬ 
sent vanity; and by the transfer to others of 
the mere trappings of'our external state, we 
not merely sink in general estimation, 
but we should truly feel ourselves in our 
mortified pride, as if wc htul lost half or 
more than half of our little virtues and per¬ 
fections. 

To common minds, that are unsusceptlbld 
of higher pleasure, this pride of external 
things is at least a sourcif of consolation; 
and restores in some measure that equili¬ 
brium which might seem too violently broken 
by the existing differences of intellectual ca- 
)»Hcity. Those who are absolutely incapable 
of feeling the beauties of a work of genius, 
arc perfectly cajmblc of deriving all the plea¬ 
sure that can be derived from the possession 
of a volume printed by an illustrious printer, 
and boiiiul l>y the first binder of the age. 
'J’liose who cannot feel the beauty of the 
uni\'erse, as the manifestation of that trans¬ 
cendent excellence wliich created it, may be 
capable of feeling all the excellence of a tulip 
or carnation, that differs from other tulips or 
carnations by some slight stain which at¬ 
tracts no eye but that of a florist, but whidi 
instantly attracts a florist’s eye, and fills him 
with rapture, if he be the fortunate posses¬ 
sor, and with envy and despair, if it lx* the 
property of another, of a rival perhaps, whom 
lie had liefore the glory of vanquishing in a 
contest of hyacinths, but who is now to en¬ 
joy the revenge of a triumph so much more 
glorious. 

To ordinary minds, these little rivalries 
and victories, and all the pride which is ele¬ 
vated by them, or depressed, maj^ be consi¬ 
dered as forming only a sort of •feeble eom- 

{ rensation for those greater objects of excel- 
ence which their microscopic eyes, that see 
the little as if it were great, but which can- 
not see the great itself, are incapable of ap¬ 
preciating, because, in truth, they are inca¬ 
pable of perceiving them. How much more 
do they sti’ikc us, however, when they exist 


in minds that are unquestionably capable of 
higher attainments, and that, after enlighten¬ 
ing the world, or regulating its politico des. 
tildes, can stoop to be the fiiiend of a boxer, 
or the rival, and, perhaps, in this rivalry, 
the inferior of their own coachman or 
groom. 

Who would not pnite Patricio's high deaert. 

His hand unstained, his uneomiptM heart, 

Ills comprehenMve head, ail interests weigh’d. 

All Europe saved, yet Britain not betrayed ? 

He thanks you not, his tiridc is in pieouette, 

Newmarket fame, and judgment in a net.} 

That such misplaced pride, in which the 
merit of real excellence is scarcely felt, in 
the vanity of some trifling accomplishment, 
or of feats which scarcely deserve the name 
even of accomplishments, however trifling, 
exists, not in the satirical piettires of jioetry 
only, but in real life, you must know too 
well from the biography of many distinguish- « 
ed characters, to require any proofs or exem¬ 
plifications of it; and though at first, perhaps, 
the pride may seem a very singular anomaly, 
in minds in which the general power of dis¬ 
crimination is manifestly of a high order, it 
is not very difficult, 1 think, to detect at least 
the chief circumstance which tends to pro¬ 
duce iuid favour it. 

The pleasure of success, in ajiy case, you 
must be aware, is not to be estimated only 
by the real value of that which is attained, 
but by this value combined with the doubt¬ 
fulness of the attainment, when it was re¬ 
garded by'us merely as an object of our de¬ 
sire. To gain what we considered ourselves 
sure of gaining, is scarcely a source oLany 
very high satisfaction ; to gain what wevish- 
d to gain, but what we had little thjJpit of 
gaining, is a source of lively dcligiffr He 
who lias long led a cabinet of statesmen, by 
his transcendent ]>olitical wisdom, and who 
s sure of leading them, so us to obtain a rea¬ 
dy sanction of every measure that may lie 
proposed by him for the government of a na¬ 
tion, and thus, indirectly perhaps, fur the re¬ 
gulation of the fortune of the world, is nut, 

III account of his mere political wisdom, to 
be held as a better jockey, or speedier calcu¬ 
lator of odds at a gaming table. With his 
profound knowledge of the sources of finance, 
and of the relations of kingdoms, he is' not 
Eis sure, therefore, of Newmarket fame and 
judgment in a be^ as he is of 6aving%urope 
ivithout betraying tite interest of his own 
land; and though he may be far more skilful 
in making armies march and navies appear 
where navies most are wanted, he may not 
be able to bring down more birds of a co- 
rey, or have a much greater chance of being 
n at the death of a fox, than the stupidest of 
hose human animals who spend their days 
n galloping afifcr one. There'is a more 


• Fame in the original, 
t Vuung’i Love or Fame, Sat. 1. 


t Pope's Moral Ewwys, Ep. i. v. 81—SG. 
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anxious suspense, therefore, in these insigni- 
Ucant, or worse than insignificant attempts, 
than in the important councils which his 
judgment and eloquence have been accustom¬ 
ed to sway; and consequently a livelier plea- 
Bitre when the suspense has terminated fiu 
vourably. The superiority which he was to 
show in greater mutters excited no astonish¬ 
ment, because it was anticipated by all; but 
to be first when he was not expected to be 
first, is a delightful victory over opinion; and 
it is not very wonderful, therefore, that he 
should be induced to repeat what is peculiar¬ 
ly delightful, and to be fiattered by each re¬ 
newal of success. It is only the contrast of 
his high powers of mind, which renders his 
•exultation, in the petty triumph, so astonish¬ 
ing to us; and yet it is perhaps only because 
his judgment and eloquence are so transcen- 
t dent, as to leave no suspense whatever with 
respect to that political dominion which he 
is sure to exercise, that he is thus gratified, 
in so high a degree, by the petty triumphs, 
which are less certain, and therefore leave 
him the excitement of anxiety, and the plea- 
Bitre of success. Had his intellectual powers 
been of a less high, order, and less sure of 
their great objects, he would probably have 
been regardless of the little objects, which {we 
relatively great to liim, only because, from 
their absolute littleness, they admit of wider 
competition. 

In defining pride, as a mere emotion, to 
be that feeling of vivid pleasure which at¬ 
tends the consciotisncs.s of our excellence, I 
havqfih-eady remarked that the emotion, far 
fron^wieing blainable, where the excellence 
is in t lisgs that are noble, is n proof only of 
that dcSii-e of excelling in noble things, which 
is a great part of virtue ; and without w'hich 
it is scarcely possible to conceive even the 
existence of virtue, since he surely cannot be 
virtuous who would willingly leave unat- 
teinjited the attainment of a single possible 
moral excellence, in addition tq those alreo.- 
dy attained; or who would not feel niortifi- 
ed if he had sufiered an opportunity of gen¬ 
erous exertion to pass away in idleness. 
The habit of virtue is indeed nothing more 
than the regular conformity of our actions to 
this desire of generous excellence; and to 
desire the excellence, without feeling delight 
in eoch^btep of the glorious progress to the 
attainment of it, is as littm possible, as to feci 
the craving of hunger, and yet to feel no gra¬ 
tification in the relief of the appetite. It 
is only when the objects in which w'e have 
wish^ to excel have been unworthy of the 
d^ine of beings formed for those great hopes | 
whieh ultimately await us, that the plea¬ 
sure of the excellence, as w'e have seen in 
the species of ridiculous prieic, to which I 
have alluded in the different illustrations 
of&red to you, is itself unworthy of 

III/' ! 


When I say, however, that in pride, as an 
emotion attending the consdousness of ex¬ 
cellence in noble pursuits, there is no moral 
impropriety, since it is only the name for 
that pleasure which the virtuous must feel, 
or cease to be virtuous, it mi^ be necessary 
to caution you against a misconception into 
which you might very readily fall. Tlie 
pridq of which 1 speak is a narodtfar the emo¬ 
tion itself, and is limited to the particular 
emotion that rises at any moment on the 
contemplation of some virtuous excellence 
attained; with which limitation it is as 
praiseworthy as the humility which is only 
the feeling arising from a sense of inferiority 
or failure in the same great pursuit. But 
it is only as limited to the particular emo¬ 
tion, that the praise which 1 allow to pride 
i.s justly referable to it. In the conwon 
vague use of the term, in which it is aj^nied 
with a comprehensive variety of meaning, 
not so much to the particular emotion as to 
a prevalent disposition of the mind to disco¬ 
ver superiority in itself where it truly does 
not exist, and to dwell on the contemplation 
of the superiority where it docs exist, with 
an insulting disdain, perhaps, of those who 
are inferior;—pride is unquestionably a vice 
as degrading to the mind of the individual as 
it is offensive to that great being who has 
formed the superior and the inferior, for mut¬ 
ual offices of benevolence, and who often 
compensates, by excellcticies that are uii- 
I known to the world, the more glaring dispa- 
[ rity in qualities which the world is quicker in 
I discerning. 

The pride, tlieii, or temporary feeling of 
pleasure, when wo are conscious, at any mo¬ 
ment, that we have acted as became us, is 
to he distinguished from pride, as significant 
of general character, of a character which is 
trjily as unamiable, as the plcasuvc whieh is 
felt even by the most humble in some act of 
virtuous excellence, and whieh is felt, per¬ 
haps, by them still more delightfully than by 
others, is deserving of our approbation and 
our love. Strange and paradoxical, indeed, 
as it may seem, there can he little doubt, 
when we eonsidcr it, that pride, in this gene¬ 
ral sense, implies all that might be regarded 
us degrading in humility; and that humility 
of charactet;, on the contrary, implies what is 
most ennobling, or rather, what is usually 
considered as must ennobling in the opposite 
character. 

Pride and humility, as I have already re¬ 
marked, are always relative terms ; they im¬ 
ply a comparison of some sort, with an ob¬ 
ject higher or lower; and the same mind, 
with actual excellence exactly the same, and 
with the same comparative attainments in 
every one around, may thus he either proud 
or humble, as it looks above or looks beneath. 
In the great scale of society, there is a con¬ 
tinued rise from one excellence to another 
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excellence, internal or external, intellectual 
or moral. Wherever we may fix, there is 
still some one whom we may find superior 
or inferior, and these relations are mutually 
convertible as we ascend or'descend. The 
shrub is taller than the flower which grows 
in its shade'; the tree than the shrub; 
the rock than the tree; the mountain than 
the single rock; and above all are the sun 
and the h^ens. It is the same in thcworld 
of life. From that almighty being who is 
the source of all life, to the lowest of his 
creaturek, what innumerable gradations may 
be traced, even in the ranks of excellence on 
our own earth; each being higher than that 
beneath, and lower than that above ; and 
thus, all to all, objects at once of pride or 
humility, according as the comparison may 
be made with the greater or with'the less. 

Of two minds, then, possessing equal ex- 
cellence, which is the more noble? that which 
however high the excellence attained by it, 
has still some nobler excellence in view, to 
which it feels its own inferiority,—or that 
which, having risen a few steps in the asceift 
of intellectual and moral glory thinks only of 
those beneath, and rejoices in an excellence 
which would appear to it of little value, if only 
it lifted a single glance to the perfection above? 
Yet this habitual tendency to look beneath, 
rather than above, is the character of mind 
which is denominated pride; while the ten¬ 
dency to look above, rather than below, and 
to feel an inferiority, therefore, which others 
perhaps do not perceive, is the character which 
IS denominated humility. Is it false, then, 
or even extravagant, to say, that humility is 
truly the nobler; and that pride, which de¬ 
lights in the contemplation of abject objects 
beneath, is truly in itself more abject than 
that meekness of heart which is humble be¬ 
cause it has greater objects, and which looks 
with reverence to the excellence thsit is abote 
it, because it is formed with a capacity of 
feeling edt the worth of that excellence wnich 
it reveres ? 

It has, accordingly, been the universal re¬ 
mark of all who make any remarks whatever, 
that it is not in great and permanent excel¬ 
lence tliat we expect to find the arrogant airs 
of superiority, but in tlie more petty or sud¬ 
den distinctions of the little great. It is not 
the man of science who is proud, but he who 
knows inaccuiutely a few unconnected facts, 
which he dignifies with the namb of science, 
and of which he fonns, perhaps, what he is 
pleased to dignify, by a similar misnomer, 
with the name of a theory, to the astonish¬ 
ment and admiration of others, a very little 
more ignorant than himself. She whose 
persons charms are acknowledged by a whole 
metropolis, and the wit who delights the 
wise and the learned, may have no slight 
pride, indeed, but they are very likely to be 
surpassed in pride by the wit and beauty of 


a country town, as much os they truly sur- 
pass them in all the attractions on which the 
pride is founded. 

“ I have read,” says Montesquieu, in the 
relation of the voyage of one of our vessels of 
discovery, that some of the crew having land¬ 
ed on the coast of Guinea to purchase some 
sheep, were led to the presence of the sover¬ 
eign, who was administering justice to his 
people under a tree. He was on his throne, 
that is to say, on a block of wood, on which 
he sat with all the dignity of the Mogul. He 
had three or four guards with wooden pikes, 
and a large umbrella served him for a I'anopy. 
His whole royal ornaments, and those of 
her majesty toe queen, consisted in their 
black skin and a few rings. This prince, still 
more vain than miserable, asked the strangers 
if they spoke much about him in France. He 
thought that his name could not fail to bo 
carried from one pole to the other; and un¬ 
like that conqueror of whom it was said, that 
be put all the earth to silence, he believed, 
for his part, that he set all the universe a talk¬ 
ing. 

“ When the Khan of Tartary has dined, 
a herald cries out, that now all tnc sovereigns 
of the earth may go to dinner as soon as 
they please; and this barbarian, whose 
banquet is only a little milk, who has no 
house, and is'no exists but by plunder, 
looks upon all the kings of the world as 
his slaves, and insults them regularly twice 
a-day.” 

Such is the ignorance from which pride 
usually flows. The child, the sava^ the 
illiterate, who in every stage of socjw are 
intellectually savages, have feelingMlr self- 
complacent exultation, which, luu^ous as 
they may seem to those who consider from 
a more elevated height the little attainments 
that may have given binh to those proud 
emotions, are the natural result of the very 
ignorance to which such proud emotions 
seem so very little suited. To him who has 
just quitted a goal, every step is on advance 
that is easily measured; but the more ad¬ 
vanced the progress, the less relatively does 
every step appear. The child, at almost 
every new lesson which he receives, may be 
considered as nearly doubling his little stock 
of knowledge; and he is not the last himself 
to feel, that his knowledge is thus %)ubled, 
or, at least, that tlipse who are but a little 
behind him have scarcely half as much won¬ 
drous wisdom as is heaped in his ovni little 
brain. What is true of the child in years 
is true of the child in science, whatever his 
years may be; and to increase knowledge, 
far fromfhereasing the general pride of ^e 
individual, is often the surest mode of dimui- 
ishing it. It w the same with all the arts 
and sciences, considered as one gret^ stmk 
of excellence. He whose wWe attention 
has been devoted to any one of these v4U 
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nm some risk of a hamflity exultation, which 
ia not felt by those, wlio with equal, or per¬ 
haps greater excellence in that one, are ac- 
quaiined also with what is excellent in other 
sciences or other arts. The accomplished 
philosopher and man of letters, to tsdiom the 
great names of all who have been eminent in 
ancient and modem times, in all the nations 
in which the race of man has risen to glory, 
are familiar, almost like the names of those 
with whom he is living in society,— who has 
thus constantly before his mind images of ex¬ 
cellence of the highest order, and who, even 
in the hopes which he dares to form, feels 
how small a contribution it will be in hi 
power to add to the great imperishable stock 
of human wisdom, may be proud indeed; 
but his pride will be of a sort that is temper 
ed veith humility, and will be humility itself, 
if compared with the pride of a pedant oi 
sciolist, who thinks that in adding the result 
of some little discovery which he may have 
fortunately made, he is almost doubling that 
mass of knowledge, in which it is scarce! 
perceived as an element. 

Pride, then, as a character of self-compla¬ 
cent exultation, is not the prevailing cast oi 
mind of those who are formed for genuim 
excellence. He who is formed for genuint 
excellence, has before him an ideal perfec¬ 
tion,—that semper melius aliquid,—w'hiclt 
makes excellence itself, however adinirablt 
to those who measure it only with thei 
w'caker powers, seem to his own mind, at 
compared with what he has ever in his ov/ii 
mentjd vision, a sort of failure, lie think' 
less Kj,wliHt he has done than of what ii 
seemPljy^sible to do; and he is not so much 
proud OT merit attained, as desirous of 
merit that has not yet been attained by 
him. 

It is in this way, that the very religion 
which ennobles man, learls him not to pride 
but to humility. It elevates him from tin 
smoke and dust of earth; but it elevates him 
above the darkness, that he may see bette 
the great heights that are above him. I 
shows him not tlie mere excellence of a fev 
frail creatures, as fallible as himself, but ex 
ccllence, the very conception of which ii 
the highest effort that cmi be made by man 
exhibiti^ thus constantly, w'hat it will be 
the only honour worthy of his nature to imi¬ 
tate, however faintly, aftl checking his mo¬ 
mentary pride, at every step of his glorious 
progress, by the brigluiicss and the vastness 
of what is still before him. 

May I not add 'o these remarks, that it‘s 
in this way we are to «ccount for fflat humi¬ 
lity which is GO peculiarly a port of the Chris¬ 
tian character, as contrasted Itith the general 
pride which other systems either recom¬ 
mend or allow ? The Christian religion is, 
iipeed, as has been often sarcastically said 


»y those who revile it, the religion of’the 
lumble in heart; but it is the religion of the 
iiumble, only because it presents to our con¬ 
templation a higher excellence than was ever 
before exhibited to man. The proud look 
down upon the earth, and see nothing that 
meeps upon its surface more noble than thein- 
ielves. The humble look upward to their 
lod. ^ 


LECTURE LXIIl. 

II. RETROSPECTIVE EMOTIONS.—SUBT31V15aON 

OF THEM, AS THEY RELATE TO OTHERS, 

OR TO OURSELVES-1. ANGER_GRATI¬ 

TUDE. 

Gentlemen, my remarks on the emotions 
of pride and humility, those vivid feelings 
which attend the belief of our excellence or 
inferiority, in any circumstances, internal or 
external,—brought to a conclusion, in my 
last Lecture, the observations which I had 
to offer on one set of our emotions,—those 
which I have termed immediate, that arise 
from the consideration of objects as present, 
or not involving, at least, any necessary re¬ 
ference to time. 

The emotions which, according to the 
general principles of our arrangement, we 
are next to consider, ai'e those which relate 
to objects as past; the conception of some 
object of former pleasure or pain being es¬ 
sential to the complex feeling. To this set 
of emotions, acccordingly, I have given the 
name of retrospective. 

These may be subdivided, as they relate 
to others and to ourselves. 

Our retrospective emotions which relate 
t5 others are, anger for evil inflicted, and 
gratitude for good conferred; to which emo¬ 
tions, as complex feelings, in all* their va¬ 
riety, the conception of evil, as past, or 
of good, as post, is, you will perceive, essen¬ 
tial. 

Those which relate to ourselves are cither 
simple regret or satisfaction that arise from 
the consideration of any circumstances or 
events, which may have been productive of 
joy or sorrow, or may jiromise or threaten .to 
be productive of them, or that moral regret 
or satisfuctibn which have reference to our 
own past conduct or desires ; of the former 
of which, the regret that is felt by us when 
we look back on our moral delinquencies, 
remorse is the common appropriate name; 
while the latter, the satisfaction with which 
we review our past actions or wishes has no 
strict appropriate name corresponding with 
the opposite term remorse, but is sometimes 
colled self-approbation, sometimes included 
in that familiar phrase of general and happy 
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leomprehension, a good conscience. What- 

I ever name we may give to it, however, it is 
easily understood, as that emotion which 
bears to our remembitince of our virtuous 
actions the rel(M:ion which remorse bears to 
, the remembrance of our actions of an oppo¬ 
site character. 

I proce^ then, to the consideration of 
our retroactive emotions, in the order in 
which I have now mentioned them. 

The first of these is anger. Anger is 
that emotion of instant displeasure, which 
arises from the feeling of injury done, or the 
discovery of injury intended; or, in many 
coses from the discovery of the. mere omis¬ 
sion of good offices to which we conceived 
ourselves entitled, though this very omission 
may itself be regarded- as a species of injury. 
It is usually, or I may say universallv,—cer¬ 
tainly, at least, almost universally followed 
by another emotion, which constitutes the 
desire of inflicting evil of some sort in re¬ 
turn ; but this, though resulting from the 
feeling of instant displeasure, so nnmediatel;^ 
resulting from it, as to admit in ethics and 
in common discourse of being combined 
with it in one simple term,—is not to be 
confounded with it as the same in any 
analysis, at least in any minute philosophic 
analysis which wo may make of our emo¬ 
tion. The evil felt,—the dislike,—the de¬ 
sire of retaliation, however rapidly they may 
succeed, imd however closely and permanent¬ 
ly they may continue afterwards to coexist, 
ill one complex state of mind, are still ori¬ 
ginally distinct. The primary emotion of 
anger involves the instant displeasure merely 
with the notion of evil done or intended, 
and is strictly retrospective: the resentment 
or revenge, which is only a longer continued 
resentment, if we were to consider it with¬ 
out any regard to this primary displeasui% 
which gives birth to it, would be referred by 
us to that other set of our emotions, which 1 
have termed prospective. It is a desire os 
much as any other of our desires. But 
though in our minute philosophic analysis 
this distinction of the two successive states 
of mind is necessary, it is not necessary, in 
considering the feeling of resentment in its 
moral relations; and in the few remarks 
which I have to offer on it, I shall therefore 
consider the instant displeasure itself, and 
the desire of rctiuning enl as one emotion. 
To estimate fully the importance of this 
principle of our constitution, we must consi¬ 
der man, not merely as he exists, in the 
midst of all the securities of artificial police, 
but as he bos existed in the various stages 
which have marked his progress in civiliza¬ 
tion. 

The existence of the race of men in soci¬ 
ety, wherever men are to be found, does not 
prove more powerfully the intention of our 
Creator, that we should form with each 


other a social communion, than the mere 
consideration of the faculties and affections 
of our mind,—of all which constitutes the 
strength of our manhood, when each indivi¬ 
dual has treasured, in his own mind, the ac¬ 
quisitions of many generations preceding,— 
and of all which constituted the weakness of 
our infancy, when, but for the shelter of the 
society in which we were bom, we could not 
have existed for a single day. 

But though man is formed for society, 
bom in it, living in it, dying in it, the excel- 
lence of society itself is progressive. Even 
in its best state of legal refinement, when 
offences and the punishment of offences cor¬ 
respond with the nicest proportion which 
human discernment can be supposed to mea. 
sure or devise, it is scarcely possible that the 
united strength of the community should be 
so exactly adapted to every possibility of in¬ 
jury, as to leave no crime without its cor¬ 
responding punishment; and an the social 
system exists at present, and still more as it 
has existed for ages, the injuries for which 
legal redress is or can be received, bear but a 
very small proportion in number to the in¬ 
juries which might be done, or even which 
are done, without any means of such ade¬ 
quate reparation. Nature, however, has not 
formed man fur one stage of society only, 
she has formed him for all its stages,—from 
the nide and gloomy fellowships of the cave 
and the forest, to all the tranquillity and re¬ 
finement of the most splendid city. It was 
necessary, therefore, that he should bqjyro- 
vided with faculties and passions suitaA to 
the necessities of every stage ; thawn pe¬ 
riods, when there was no protectimT from 
without tliat could save him from aggres. 
sions, there might be at least some protec¬ 
tion within, some principle which might give 
him additional vigour when assailed, and 
which, from the certainty of this additional 
vigour of resistance, might render attack for¬ 
midable to the assailant; and thus save at 
once, from guilt, and from the consequences 
of guilt, the individual who otherwise might 
have dared to be unjust, and the individual 
who would have suffered from the unjust 
invasion. 

What human wants required, that ^-fore¬ 
seeing Power, who is the guardian oflRir in¬ 
firmities, has Buppliecli^to human weakness. 
There is a principle in our mind, which is to 
us like a constant protector, which may slum¬ 
ber, indeed, but which slumbers only at sea¬ 
sons when its vigilance would be useless, 
which awakes, therefore, at the first appear¬ 
ance of unjust intention, and which becomes 
more watchful and more vigorous, in propor¬ 
tion to the violence of the attack which it 
has to dread. What should we think of ^ 
providence of nature, if, when aggression 
Vrea threatened against the weak and unannl 
ed, at a distance from the aid of others^ 
SD2 
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there were instantly and uniformly, by the 
intervention of some wonder-working power, 
to rush into the hand of the defenceless a 
sword or other weapon of defence ? And 
yet this would be but a feeble assistance, if 
compared with that w'hich we receive from 
those simple emotions which Heaven has 
caused to rush, as it were, into our mind for 
repelling every attack. What would be a 
sword in the trembling hand of the infirm, 
of the aged, of him whose pusillanimous spi¬ 
rit shrinks at the very appearance, not of 
danger merely, but even of the arms, by the 
use of which danger might be averted, and 
• to whom, consequently, the very sword, 
which he scarcely knew how to grasp, would 
be an additional cause of terror, not an in¬ 
strument of defence and safety ? The instant 
anger which arises, does more than many 
such weapons. It gives the spirit, whicn 
knows how to make a weapon of every thing, 
nr w'hich, of itself, docs, without a weapon, 
what even a thunder-bolt would be power¬ 
less to do, in the shuddering grasp of the 
coward. When anger arises, fear is gone; 
there is no coward, for all are brave. Even 
bodily infirmity seems to yield to it, like the 
very infirmities of the mind. The old are, 
for the moment, young again; the weakest 
vigorous. 

This effect the emotion of anger produces 
at the very time of aggression; and though 
no other effect were to arise from it, even 
this would be most salutary; but this traii- 
sieitft effect is trifling compared with its per- 
maij n't effects. If this momentary feeling 
were (dl, the contest w'ould be a contest of 
mere ufegrees of force ; and the weaker, 
whatever accession of power and courage 
he might receive from the emotion which 
animated him, if the additional strength 
which the anger gave to his arm and to his 
heart, did not raise him to an equality with 
his unjust assailant, though he might nut 
sink till after a longer struggle, would still 
sink wholly and hopelessly. It is the long 
remaining resentment that outlasts, not the 
momentary violence of emotion only, but all 
the evil consequences of the injustice itself, 
which renders the anger even of the weakest 
formi^ble, because it enables them to avail 
themlRives, even at the most distant period, 
of aid, before which r)l the strength of the 
strongest individual must shrink into nothing. 
There is a community, to the whole force of 
which the injured may appeal; and there is 
an emotion in his breast which will never 
leave bin; tiB that appeal be made. Time 
and s^e, which otherwise might have af¬ 
forded impunity to the iiggressor, are thus 
no shelter ft>r his delinquency; because re- 
sentmeift is of every place and of every time, 
and the just resentment of a single individu- 
b may b^me the wrath and the vengeance 

a nation. He who is attacked on some 


lonely plain, where no human eye is present 
with him, but that dreadful eye which looks 
only to threaten death, no arm but that 
dreadful arm which is lifting the dagger, has 
eyes and arms, which at the distance, per¬ 
haps, of many years, are to be present, as it 
were, at the very deed of that hour for his 
relief, or at least for his aven^ment. A 
crim^ perpetrated on the farthes^pot of the 
globe that is subject to our sway, may have 
its retribution here, a retribution as dreadful 
as if all the multitude who assemble to wit¬ 
ness it had been present at the very moment, 
on the very spot where the crime was com¬ 
mitted; or had come, at a single call for 
help, with the omnipotence of a thousand 
ai'tns, to the succour of the injured. It is 
necessary, therefore, ■ for deterring unjust 
provocation that man should not feel anger 
merely, but should be capable of retaining 
the resentment till he can borrow that gene¬ 
ral aid of the community, to which, in the 
instant of any well-planned villany, it would, 
probably, be in vain to look. The wrath of 
a single individual, and of the weakest and 
most defenceless individual, may thus cany 
with it as much terror as the wTath of the 
strongest, or even of a whole army of the 
strong. 

Such is anger as felt by the individual 
aggrieved. Rut when a crime is very atro¬ 
cious, the auger is not confined to the indi¬ 
vidual directly aggrieved. There rises in 
the mind of others an emotion, not so vivid, 
perhaps, but of the same kind, involving the 
same instant dislike of the iiijurer, and fol¬ 
lowed by the same eager desire of punish¬ 
ment for the atrocious offence. In this case, 
indeed, we seldom think of applying to the 
emotion the term anger, which is reserved 
for the emotion of the injured individual. 
We term it rather indignation; but though 
the name be different, and though the ac¬ 
companying notions of personal or foreign 
injury be dso difi'erent, the emotion itself 
may be considered as similar. It certainly 
is not the mere feeling of moral disapproba¬ 
tion, but combined with this moral disap¬ 
probation, a vivid dislike, which all who 
have felt it may remember to have resembled 
the vivid dislike felt by them in cases in 
which they have themselves been injured, 
and a desire of vengeance on the offender 
as in8tant,'and often as ardent, as when the 
injury was personal to themselves. The 
difference, as 1 before said, is in the accom¬ 
panying conceptions, not in the mere emo¬ 
tion itself. Li periods of revolutionary tu¬ 
mult, when the passions of a mob, and even, 
in many instances, their most virtuous pas¬ 
sions, are the dreadful instruments of which 
the crafty avail themselves, how powerfully 
is this influence of indi^iation exemplified 
in the impetuosity of their vengeance ! In¬ 
dignation is then truly anger. The dema- 
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gogue has only to circulate some tale of op¬ 
pression ; ana each rushes almost instantlV, 
to the pimishment of a crime, in which, 
though the injury hod actually been commit¬ 
ted, he had no personal interest, but which 
is felt by each as a crime agunst himself. 
If it was in our power to trace back our 
emotions through the whole long period of 
our life, tq^r boyhood and our infancy, we 
should find, probably, that our most vivid 
feelings of c^y resentment, if 1 may use 
that term in such a case, were not so much 
what is commonly termed anger, as what is 
more commonly termed indignation. Our 
deep and lasting wrath in our nursery, is not 
against any one who exists around us, but 
against the cruel tyrant, or the wicked fairy, 
or the robber, or the murderer, in some tale 
or ballad. Little generosity in after-life can 
be expected &om him, who, on first hearing, 
as he leans on his mother’s knee, the story 
of the Babes in the Wood, has felt no swell 
of anger, almost to bursting of the heart, 
against the “ guardian uncle fierce," and who 
does not exult in the punishment which af¬ 
terwards falls on that treacherous miuderer, 
with a triumph more delightful than is felt 
by the most vindictive in the complete gra¬ 
tification of their own personal revenge. 

How truly is this virtuous indignation of 
the youthful heart described by Beattie, in 
the glance of stem vindictive joy which 
brightened the tear of the future Minstrel 
when the beldame related to him that ven¬ 
geance of heaven which forms the catastro¬ 
phe of this tale “ of woes — 

A smile of stem vindictive joy 
Brighten'd, one moment, ISdwiii’s starting tear. 

But why should gold man’s feeble mind deoiiy, 

And Innocence thus die, by doom severe i 

O Edwin ! while thy heart is yet sincere, 

Th’ assaults of discontent and doubt repel. 

Park, even at noinitide, is our mortal sphere; 

But let us hope;—to doubt Is to rebel: * 

Let us exult. III liope that all shall yet be welL 

Nor be thy generous indignation check’d. 

Nor check'd the tender tear to misery given: 

From guilt s contagious power shall tliat protect, 
I'his soften and rcllue the soul for heaven.* 

It is by such generous indignation, indeed, 
tliat virtue is protected from the contagion 
of guilt, or rather, without such indignation, 
there is already no virtue to be protected. 

If the little heart, in such a case, con 
pause and think, this injury was not done to 
me, it may, with equal temptation, in inatu- 
rer years, unless saved by terror of punish¬ 
ment, be guilty of the very crime which, ns 
the crime of another, excites in it so little 
emotion. 

The indignation then of mankind may be 
considered as co-operating with the anger of 
the injured individual; but, unless in ve^ 
atrocious cases, the generd indignation is 
slight and faint, in comjwrison with the vi¬ 


vidness of resentment in the individual. It 
is always sufficient, however, to sympathize 
with him; and this is sufficient for that just 
purpose which Nature had in view. She has 
provided one, whose quick and permanent 
resentment will lead him not to let injustice 
escape unpunished; and she has provided, in 
the community, feelings which readily accord 
with the direction of the united power of the 
state, against the injurer of a single inffividual. 
If there had been no such feelings of symjia- 
thetic anger, it m^ very easiljr be supposed 
that compassion lor the criminal, who was 
afterwards to sufier for his offence, would in 
many cases obtain for him impunity; if, on 
the other hand, the indignation of the com¬ 
munity were in evciy case equal to the ori¬ 
ginal wrath of the individual directly injured, 
no opportunity could be afforded for the culm 
defence of innocence unjustly suspected. To 
have the punishment of guilt, it would be 
enough to have appeared to guilty. In 
this universal frenzy of resentment, too, it is 
very evident that not even a single individual 
in a nation could enjoy tranquillity for a mo¬ 
ment. His whole life must in that case be 
a life of rage and vexation. “ Omnis illi per 
iracundiam moerorcmque vita transibit. 
Quod enim momentum erit, quo non impro- 
banda vidcat? Quoties procesSerit domo, 
per sceleratos illi, avarosque, et prodigos, et 
impudentes, et ob ista feliccs, incedenduiii 
erit Nusquam oculi ejus flectentur, ut non 
quod indignentiu: inveniat.”f The zeal of 
the Knight of La Mancha, who had many 
giants to vanquish, and many captivj^rin- 
cesscs to free, might leave nim sriBkomt* 
moments of peace; but if all the v Jongs of 
all the injured were to be felt by us as our 
own, with the same ardent resentment and 
eagerness of revenge, our knight-errantry 
would be far more oppressive; and though 
we might kill a few moral giants, and free a 
few princesses, so many more would still re¬ 
main, unslain and unneed, tliat we should 
have little satisfaction, even in our few suc¬ 
cesses. 

How admirably provident, then, is the 
Author of our nature, not merely in the e- 
motions with the susceptibility of which he 
has endowed us, but in the very proportion¬ 
ing of these emotions, so as to pro^ce the 
greatest good at the least expense even of, 
momentary sufferinj^ Some vivid feeling of 
resentment there must be, that the delays 
which may occur, in the infliction of ven¬ 
geance, may not save the guilty from ptmish- 
ment; but this vivid feeling which must ex¬ 
ist somewhere, nature, in ordinary cases, 
confines to the single breast of the sufferer. 
Some feelings ^ general sympathy with tho 
resentment of tne imured there must also be, 
that the strength of society may be readily 


* Book 1. itansa xlril. and v. of itania zlviii. 


I Seaecs de In, Ub. li. cap. 7. 
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transferred to him for the punishment of the 
injurer; and these generid feelings Nature 
has formed to be of such u kind as may be 
sufficient for the purimse which they are to 
answer, witliout being too vivid to distract 
the attention of the multitude from their own 
more important concerns. The good which 
Nature wills is attained; atid is attained by 
means which ore as simple as they ore effi¬ 
cacious. 

We have seen, then, the advantages which 
arise Aom that part of our mental constitu¬ 
tion, by which individuals are capable of re¬ 
sentment, when personally injured, and of 
indignation when the injury has no direct 
relation to themselves. But resentment, ad¬ 
mirable as it is, as a check even to that guilt 
which is not afraid of conscience or of God, 
may yet, in unfortunate dispositions, be a 
source of endless vexation to the individual 
who feels it, and to all those who live around 
him. It may ai-ise too soon,—it may be dis- 
proportioned to the offence,—it maybe trans¬ 
ferred from the guilty to the innocent,—it 
may be too long protracted. 

it may arise too soon ; or rather, it may 
arise when a little reflection would have 
shown that it ought not to have arisen. Li 
c intercourse of society it must often una- 
idably happen that there may be apparent 
pury, without any real desire of injuring. 

may consider that evil ns intentional 
^ ich was not intended j we may consider 
'tfiat os an insult which was said perhaps 
With a sincere desire of correcting, as gently 
^ pt^ible, some imperfection, which is not 
/ess a^*inpcrfcction because we shrink from 
..^icariiig it. To distinguish what simply 
gives us pain, from that which was intended 
to give us unnecessary pain, is no easy task, 
in many cases, and in all cases requires some 
reflection. According as the emotion of 
anger, at least any displeasure moi-e lasting 
than a single moment, precedes or follows 
this due reflection, it is to be viewed there¬ 
fore in a very different light. The disposi¬ 
tion which becomes instantly angiy, without 
reflection, on the slightest semblance of in¬ 
jury, is in common htnguage, as you know, 
termed passionate. 

Another form of a passionate disposition, 
arising ilideed from the same cause, is that 
which involves the next error which I have 
stated with respect to resentment, the dis- 
proportion of the anger and the offence. He 
who does not pause, even to weigh the cir¬ 
cumstances, cannot l>c supposed to pause to 
measure the octent of injury. He feels that 
be is injured, and all his anger bursts out in- | 
etantipron the offender. It is this dispropor-; 
tion, indeed, which is the cj^ef evil of M'hat i 
ia commonly termed passion. Some cause ' 
of slight diapkastue there may be, even when 
a%er, in its violence, would be immoral and 
afiurd. Yet such is the infirmity of our na-1 


ture, that it is often no slight triumph over 
our weakness to forgive a trifle with as much 
magnanimity as that with which we have 
forgiven greater injuries. He who has truly 
pardoned in heart, os well as in profession, 
the political rival who has displaced him, 
may yet be very angry w'ith his steward or 
his groom; and it is no small panegyric of 
woman to be mistress of herself .';ough Chi¬ 
na fall. 

To what cause, or causes, are we to ascribe 
this quickness of anger, on small occasions, 
when, if the occasion had been greater, the 
resentment would have been less ? This ap. 
parent anomaly in our emotion, seems to mo 
to arise chiefly, or wholly, from three causes. 
In the fii'st place, any great injury is felt by 
us immediately as an iiijury, as on important 
event in our life, an occasion on which we 
have to act a part; and, if we have any vir¬ 
tue whatever, our whole system of ]»ractical 
ethics comes before us. We remember that 
we ought to forgive, and we think of this 
tkity, merely because the importance of the 
injury makes us feci that, on such an occa¬ 
sion, we arc heroes of a little drama, and 
must walk majestically across the stage. 

In the second place, I may remark, that 
great offences seldom occur without some 
little warning of suspicion, which puts us on 
our guard, and prevents, therefore, sudden 
exasperation. But what warning is there 
that a Clip ia to be broken, or a pair of spec¬ 
tacles mislaid? 

Still more important than these, how'ever, 
though perhaps less obvious, seems to me 
the cause which I have lust to mention, that 
any great offence is of course a great evil, 
and that the magnitude of the evil, ithereforc, 
occupies us as much m our resentment, and 
thus lessens the vividness of the mere feeling 
of resentment, by dividing, us it were, its in¬ 
terest with that of other intermingled feel¬ 
ings. An injury which deprives us of half 
our estJite, presents to us many objects of 
thought, as well as the mere image of the in¬ 
jurer. But when a servant, in his excessive 
love of order, has laid out of our way a vo¬ 
lume which we expected to find on our table, 
or has negligently suffered the newspaper to 
catch fire, which he was drying for us, tlie 
evil is not sufficiently great to occupy or dis¬ 
tract us ; and we sec, therefore, the whole 
unpardonable atrocity of the neglect itself, 
or of that over-diligence which is often as 
teasing in its consequences as neglect. 

Any one of these causes, operating singly, 
might be sufficient perhaps to explain what 
seems at first, as 1 have said, so very strange 
an anomaly; and their influence, as may well 
be supposed, is far more powerful when they 
operate, as they usually operate, together. 
The little evils which fret us most, then, we 
may perhaps venture to conclude, produce 
this seemingly disproportionate effect) as be* 
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mg* those in which we do not feel that we 
have any great part to act, which are so sud¬ 
den as to have given us no u'aming, and in 
which there is not sufhcicnt injury to divert 
our fretfulness from the immediate object, by 
the sorrow which might otherwise have ming¬ 
led with our wrath. 

A third error, with respect to this emotion, 
consists ii^’ansforring it from the guilty to 
the innorent. The species of disjfosition 
which has this chunictcr is what is common¬ 
ly termed peevish or fretful. Some trifling 
circumstance, of disappointed hope or morti¬ 
fied vanity, has disturbed that serenity which 
was before all smiles ; and for half a day, or 
perhaps for many days, if the provocation 
have been a very little more than nothing, 
no smile is again to be seen. 11c whose un¬ 
fortunate speech or action produced this 
change may already be at the distance of 
many miles ; but he is represented by every 
person, and cvciy thing that meets the eye 
of the offended; and the wrath which he de¬ 
served, or did not deserve, is poured out 
perhaps in greater profusion than if he were 
actually present. It might then, ind»‘ed, 
have been a thundcr-sliower which falls 
heavily for a while, hut leaves ufterw'ards a 
clear sky. It is now a fog w hich lours, and 
chills, and which, in lusting long and dismal¬ 
ly, seems only to threaten a still longer and 
more dismal darkness. To a disposition of 
this sort, no voice is soft, and no look is kind; 
the very effort to soothe it is an insult; every 
delightful domestic affection is suspended; 
the servants tremble; the very children 
si'arcely venture to approach, or steal past in 
silence, with a heating heart, and rejoice in 
having escajied; the husband finds business 
to occupy him in his own apartment, the in¬ 
stant and urgent necessity of which he never 
discovered before ; and all this consterna^on 
and misery have arisen perhaps from the ne¬ 
gligence of a waiting-maid who has placed a 
flower, or a fc.ather, or a bit of luce, a quar¬ 
ter of an inch higher or lower than it ought to 
have been. 

How Roft IS Silm! fearful to offbnd ; 

The frAiI-oiit'’»udvot'ale, the weak-one's friend. 

Sudden, she storms, slie raves ! Vou tip the wink. 

But spare youreciistire; Siilla does not drink. 

All eyes may see froiii what the change arose; 

All eyes may set—a phniile on her uo^*.* 

• We have seen, then, the nature of that 
character of anger, which is usually termed 
passionate, in its two varieties. We have 
seen also the nature of that other kindred 
character, which is usualljf termed peevish or 
fretful. There yet remains to be considered 
by us one other form or character of excess 
in this emotion. 

This fourth moral error, with respect to 
resentment, of which I spoke, is when it is 
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too long protracted. The disposition, in 
that case, is said to be revengeful,—a dispo- 
sition still more inconsistent with the motal 
excellence of man, than even that silly fret- 
fulness of which I last spoke. The very 
reason of the peevish is, for the time, obscur¬ 
ed, as much us their serenity; and, if this ob¬ 
scurity could be removed, so that they might 
see things as they are, they probably would 
cease to express, and even to feel, their pet¬ 
ty displeasure. The revengeful have not, 
indeed, the folly of punishing the innocent 
for the offence of the guilty; but they punish 
the guilty, even when the guilt has been ex¬ 
piated with respect to them, by every atone¬ 
ment which the injurer could offer; or they 
punish as guilt what implied no malicious in¬ 
tention ; and this they do, not unreflectingly 
and blindly, but vidth an understanding as 
quick to discern as it is vigorous to execute. 
Man is too frail in his wishes and actions, to 
measure the offences of others with a rigid 
hand. “ Mali inter malos vivimus.” The 
very revenge which he seeks is a condemna¬ 
tion of himself. When he looks into his 
own mind, is it possible for him to say, Let 
there he no forgiveness for offence, hut let 
all who have violated what is right, suffer the 
punishment of the wimig, in the same pro¬ 
portion in which I now measure out punish¬ 
ment? Would no lurking remembrance of 
evil on his part check such a general wish as 
this ? and, if he could not venture on the ge¬ 
neral wish, which must include his own pun¬ 
ishment, how audacious must be that arm 
which, exposed tUike to the cloud thAhangs 
over all, would yet call down the funder- 
bolt to destroy whatever is beneathpr: For 
man to he revengeful, is as if a cnimnal, con¬ 
fined with his accomplices, and speedily to 
be brought to judgment, should, in some 
petty malice against one of his fellow-cap¬ 
tives, appc.'il to the speedier vengeance of 
those very laws which all had violated, and 
which, falling in vengeance on the head of 
one, must fall upon the head of all. 

Nature, as I have already said, has formed 
man susceptible of resentment, that the 
wicked, who fear only man, may have some¬ 
thing to fear; but she has formed man to he 
placable, because long continued resentment 
would be itself an evil more severe than that 
which it avenges. He, therefore, knows 
not how to forgifk,—^^vbose gloomy heart 
preserves, even in age, the resentment of 
youth, unsoffened by the penitence of the 
offender, by his virtues, by his very misery, 
is to us like some dreadful being of another 
race, that walks the earth, cursing and ac¬ 
cursed ; we shun him as we would fly from 
some malignant spirit, who, by looking upon 
us, could traitifuse into us the rancour which 
he feels; wc have no sympathy for binn ; our 
only sympathies are with the object of hit 
vengeance ; with that very object on wlkni, 
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in other years, we could have delighted to 
see the vengeance fall 

Such, then, are the abuses of that emotion 
which, for the good of mankind, when not 
thus abused, Heaven has placed in everv 
heart. The resentment, therefore, whidi 
Heaven allows only for the good that arises 
from it, is limited by the very nature of this 
good. It is, in the first place, a resentment 
which pauses till it have considered the cir¬ 
cumstances in which the supposed injiuy 
has been done} in the second place, a re¬ 
sentment which, even when, on reflection, 
intentional injury is discovered, is still pro¬ 
portioned to the oflence; in the third place, 
a resentment which limits its wrath to the 
guilty object; and, in the fourth place, a re¬ 
sentment M'hich is easy to be appeased, 
which does not seek revenge when the good 
of society would not suffer by the forgiveness; 
and which sees in penitence, when the peni¬ 
tence is manifestly sincere, not an object of 
hatred, but an object of love. 

Such is the in&mity of our nature, that 
there is far more reason to apprehend, in 
every case, that W’e may have erred in the 
excess of our resentment than in defect of 
it; and there can be no question which of 
these errors is the less dangerous to the tran¬ 
quillity of the individual. He may be very 
happy whose resentment scarcely reaches 
that point to which the sympathy of tliose 
around would accompany him; but he can¬ 
not be happy whose habitual resentments go 
far beyond that point. It is of the utmost 
advatJ^'ge, therefore, for our own peace, that 
we swMd Icam, as much as possible, to re¬ 
gard tmUttle vexations which we may, or 
rather must, often meet from die ill humour 
of others, or fi'om the crossings and jarrings 
of interests opposite to our own, with the 
some patience with which we bear the oc- 
casioiml fogs of our changeful sky. The ca¬ 
prices of man are as little at our disposal as 
the varieties of the seasons. Not to lay orur 
account with these human vexations, is a 
folly very similar to that of expecting in nin- 
ter all the flowers and sunshine of spring, 
and of lamenting that the snows and sleet 
which have fallen everywhere else should 
have fallen on our little garden. 

I will not affirm that man can ever arrive 
at die stffi'cal magnanimity of being able to 
say, with respect to eve% unjust aggression 
to which he may be exposed, “ No one can 
be guilty of a enme that is great enough to 
be worthy of my ernodon.” “Nulliustanta 
nequitia est, ut mutu meo di^a sit.” But 
we may be sure of this at least, that the 
snore nearly we approach to that magnani- 
mi^f tbe more do we save from disquietude 
our own hiq^unesa, and veiyc probably too 
the happiness of all around us. 

« It is impossible fat you to be injured,” 
sajl a Treim, toonlist, with a sententious-! 


ness worthy of Seneca, “ it is impossible for 
you to be injured, but in your property, or 
in your self-love. If you are injure in your 
property, the laws defend you, andyou may 
say of him who has injured you. This man 
is unjust; he will be weaker than I. If you 
are hurt in your self-love, the reproaches 
which are directed against you must be ei¬ 
ther well or ill founded. If tk'ig, are well 
founde'd, why have resentment against a 
man, who makes you feel the necessity of 
being wiser or better than you were before ? 
If the reproaches are not well founded, your 
conscience reassures yon; and what vexa¬ 
tion can arise in the mind of him who looks 
back only on virtues that delighted him when 
present, and delight him still in the remem¬ 
brance ? The reproaches are those either of 
a friend or of an enemy. If they are the re¬ 
proaches of a friend, say to yourselves, he is 
my friend; he could not mean to offend me. 
If they are tl>e reproaches of an enemy, say 
to yourselves, this is what I should have ex. 
pected; and why then should it astonish 
me as if it were something new ? Has your 
enemy carried his hatred against you so far 
as to be guilty of a crime ? You are already 
too w'ell avenged.”* 

The emotion oppo.sitc to that of resent¬ 
ment is gratitude, that delightful emotion of 
love to him w'ho lias conferred a kindness on 
us, the very feeling of which is itself no small 
part of the benefit conferred. It is this, in¬ 
deed, which mingles in almost every other 
species of love, and diffuse.^ in them all ad¬ 
ditional charms. The child dues not love 
his parent merely as possessing virtues which 
otliers around him possess perhaps equally; 
he loves him as his constant benefactor, the 
prolonger of that existence w'hioh hr gave, 
the provider against wants which are not to 
be j^elt till the gracious provider for them be 
himself probably no more. When a friend 
thinks of his friend, what a long period of 
reciprocal good offices does he seem to mea¬ 
sure in a single moment witli his eye, what 
happiness conferred, w'hat misery soothed ! 
It is as if the friendship itself expanded with 
the length of tliat bright tract of enjoyment, 
the retrospect of which is almost a repeti¬ 
tion of the pleasure that seems diffused over 
eve^ step. In the pure reciprocations of 
conjugal regard all this friendship exists, and 
exists still more intimately and closely. The 
emotion is not felt as gratitude, indeed ; for 
every interest is so much united, that a kind¬ 
ness conferred and a kindness received are 
in such a case scarcely to be distinguished. 
There is happiness flowing from each to 
each ; and the gratitude which each feels, is 
perhaps, if we consider it only as the emo¬ 
tion of the object that receives pleasure, due 


* Dc St. Lambert, tom, iL 
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as much from the heart which has confterred, 
us from the heart which has seemed more 
directly to receive it. But still the remem< 
hrance of this mutual interchanm of tender 
wishes and enjoyments, of delights and con¬ 
solations that were almost delights, is no 
small part of the general complex emotion 
which renders the love of those who have 
long loved jf^ermanent as it is pure. ^ 

The Sesaons thus, 

As ceaieless round a jarring world they roll. 

Still find them happy, and consentlne Spring 
Sheda her own roay garland on their neada; 

Till evening comes at lost, serene and mild. 

When, after the long vernal day of life. 

Enamour’d more, as more remembrance swells 
With many a proof of recollected love. 

Together (town they sink in soHal gleept 

Together freed, their gentle spirits fly 

'To scenes where love and bliss immortal reign.* 

With what happy'influenre has heaven 
thus led mankind to benevolence, by making 
kindness delightful both to him who is the 
object of it, and to him who confers it! If 
no pleasure had been attached to virtue, wc 
might still indeed have been virtuous, bu^ 
we should have felt as if walking at the com¬ 
mand of some power whom it would he guilt 
to disobey, along a world of darkness. The 
pleasure that flows around us in acts of mu- 
tiuil kindness, is like the sunshine, that is 
light and gladness to our path; and if we 
owed no Other gratitude to our Creator, we 
should owe it for this at least, tliat he has 
made gratitude itself so delightful. 


LECTURE LXIV. 

RITROSPECTIVE FMOTIONS, HAVING DIRECT 
Iir.rERENCE TO OURSELVES_1. SIMPLE RE¬ 

GRET AND GLADNESS, ARISING FROM EVENTS 
WHICH WE CANNOT CONTROL.—2. MOR^ 
REGRET AND GLADNESS, ARISING FROM OCR 
OWN ACTIONS. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, 1 con¬ 
sidered our emotions of anger and gratitude, 
those retrospective emotions which have 
direct reference to others. The affections 
of this order which are next to be consider¬ 
ed by us, are those which relate more di¬ 
rectly to ourselves; and, in the first place, 
those emotions of simple regret or gladness 
with which we look buck on past events, as 
mere events of advantage or disadvantage 
to us, without including any notion of our 
own moral propriety or impropriety of con¬ 
duct. 

I have already, in treating of melancholy 
and cbeerfidness, considered emotions very 
nearly akin to these; the great distinction 
being in the feeling of a particular object of 
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the emotion, which is essential to the complex 
vivid feeling in one case, andwhidi does not 
exist in the other case. We are melancho- 
ly, often without knowing why we are me- 
lancholy; cheerful, without knowing why 
we are more cheeiful at one particular time 
than at another. But when we feel regret, 
we know what it is which we regret; when 
we feel a joyful satis&ction, we know what 
it is which gladdens us; and our emotions, 
as felt by us, have a direct reference to their 
causes, we conception of which coexists with 
them in one complex state of mind. Me¬ 
lancholy, indeei^ is often the result of re^et, 
as cheerfulness is of any extraordinary joy; 
that is to say, we are grieved at some event, 
and our mind afterwards, of itself, continues 
in a state of sadness, without any thought of 
its cause; we are gladdened by some parti¬ 
cular event, and our mind after a’ards, of it¬ 
self, without the remembrance of the cause 
of joy, continues in a state hi which happi¬ 
ness seems to be a part of its verjr essence ; 
as if not to be happy and not to exist were 
nearly the same. The immediate and the 
retrospective emotions, however, which are 
distinguished by the peculiar names of me¬ 
lancholy and cheerfulness, in the one case, 
regret and gladness, in the other case, ore 
sufficiently distinguished by that reference to 
the past, the retrospective feeling which does 
or does not attend them. 

As a mere vivid feeling, indeed, the re¬ 
gret which affects us on any unfortunate oc¬ 
currence, may, on a minute analysis, he 
found to be tlie same, or at least nea^ the 
same, as the general melancholy or L^%ess 
which we feel, without thinking of it;,^»use; 
the regret differing from the melancholy, not 
as a mere vivid feeling of emotion, but mere¬ 
ly as a complex state of the mind, of which 
sadness is a port, differs from the simpler 
state, in which sadness is ull that constitutes 
the momentary feeling. If this analysis be 
accurate, as 1 conceive it to he, the terrhs 
may be truly convertible ; so that regret may 
he said to be only melancholy combined with 
the-conception of a cause of the melancholy; 
and melancholy itself to be only regret, ab¬ 
stracted from the conception of its cause. 
A similar minute analysis, by separating, in 
every complex emotion, that part wlwh may 
he considered as peculiarly constituting the 
vivid feeling which iPmarked by tiiat name, 
from the conception of the object, which 
may or ma^ not accompany it, and which 
may be various, when the emotion itself, as 
a mere emotion, is the same, might be made 
in other cases, so as to reduce, with suffi¬ 
cient philosophic precision, the vocabulary 
of our feelings of this class, as elementary 
feelings, to thefeiyfew which I enumerated, 
in entering on the consideration of our emo¬ 
tions. I have preferred, however, for tlie 
reasons repeate^y stated by me, the com|. 
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deration of our emotions in that complex 
form in whieh they usually present them¬ 
selves, since the consideration of them in 
this state of complexity in which they usu- 
slly exist, has many {ulvantuges, and does 
not preclude the analysis which may be ne¬ 
cessary for pointing out to you, in each com¬ 
plex emotion, the elementary feelings that 
seem to compose it. There are clear and 
definite lines of distinction which the emo¬ 
tions in their comjtlex form present, that are 
themselves too striking to be neglected as 
principles of arrangement; and there are 
bearings on practical ethics, which it seemed 
to me still more important to point out to 
you,—relations which the systematic review 
of our emotions, together with the various 
objects of our emotions, that give them their 
common distinctive names, and that, if they 
do not alter the very nature of the vivid feel¬ 
ings themselves, at least diversify them in 
many important aspects, affords on easy op¬ 
portunity of developing, but which would be 
tost in the more general consideration of 
them, if arranged as mere elementary feel¬ 
ings, without regard to their objects. 

Though the regret, then, which we feel 
in thinking of any unfortunate event, and the 
gladness which we feel in thinking of any 
event that has been, or promises to be bene- 
6cial, may, as mere vivid feelings of emotion, 
be the same, or neaily the same, as the more 
permanent feelings of joy or sadness, which 
we term cheerfulness or melancholy, that 
continue, without any reference of the mind, 
to tjft past events which may have given oc- 
casiKjto them, still the retros]>ective refer- 
enceT^o important a part of the complex 
whole, mat the emotion which involves this 
reference, may admit with advantage of se¬ 
parate consideration. 

The emotions which we arc now consi¬ 
dering may be regarded, in their almost in¬ 
finite relations, as the great diversifiers of the 
happiness of om days, very nearly as light 
and shade, that flow over every thing around 
us, are the diversifiers of that physical scene 
of things, on which we are placed. How 
few events can luippcn, that have any direct 
relation to ourselves, which may not be pro¬ 
ductive of some greater or less degree of 
gladness or regret; and, far fixim being thus 
confineu to events which primarily relate to 
us, our emotions of tidi kind do not merely 
extend to eve^ thing that can happen with¬ 
in the wide circle of our friendship or ac¬ 
quaintance, but seem to diffuse themselves 
over the most distant a^es and climes, as if 
we had a di cct and primary interest in the 
happiness of misery of the whole human 
race. If every thing at which we rejoice or 
grieve in the course of a single dav, could 
be imagined to us at once, as we gather into 
one wide landscape the lake and the vales 
f vd the rocky summits which wc have 


slowly traversed, it would be one of the most 
striking pictures that could be presented, 
of the social and sympathetic nature of 
man. 

Even of the events by which our personal 
interest is more immediately affected, and in 
which our regret or gladness, therefore, 
might seem exclusively persond, how few 
are there, which have not sonii(v^ relation to 
others; or rather, how few are there of 
which others are not the immediate authors! 
What we term chance or fortune, in all those 
events of our life which we characterize as 
fortunate or unfortunate, is only a shorter 
term for expressing the actions of others in 
their unintended relation to ns; and in the 
friendships and thousand rivalries of life, 
how much of intentional good or evil is to 
be added to what is casiud ! There is per • 
haps sciuccly a single success, of which we 
give the pniise to our own prudent conduct, 
that if others had acted diH’erciitly, might not 
have houii adverse to iis, mlher than pros¬ 
perous. 

Regret and gladness, as thus arising from 
events whicli arc, in most instiincc.s, abso¬ 
lutely independent of our conduct, may seem 
at first to he themselves, in these instances, 
ecjually independent of any eonduct on out 
part. Rut this is very far from being the 
ease. Though the events may he indepon- 
deut, the feelings which they awake in us 
may de])enrl, in a great measure, on our own 
former feelings. The same power of habit, 
which influences the particular suggestions 
of our trains of thought, influences also the 
particular emotions whieh arise in different in¬ 
dividuals, from the consideration of the same 
events, because the train of thought itself 
cannot he difl’erent without a con espondent 
diversity of the emotions, that vary with the 
wrying images. How few events are pro¬ 
ductive only of advantage or disadvantage ! 
By far the greater number are productive of 
both, of advantage which, if it existed alone, 
would excite gladness, of disadvantage which, 
if it existed done, would excite regret, and 
of which, as existing together, the resulting 
emotion is different, according to the pre¬ 
ponderance of the opposing causes of regret 
or gladness, that is to say, according as more 
or fewer images of regret or gladness spon¬ 
taneously ai'ise to our mind, or accoixling os 
we examine and analyze, more or less fully, 
the one or the other of these somces of min¬ 
gled joy and sorrow. There are many ad¬ 
vantages, of what is apparently evil, that can¬ 
not be known to ns, unless we reflect on 
consequences whieh ore not immediately ap- 
apparent; many evils of what is apparently 
profitable, that may be discovered, in like 
manner, but discovered only after reflection. 
We cannot change events, indeed, in many 
instances; but in all of these, the aspect of 
events, at least, may he changed as our at- 
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tention is more or less tiimed to the conse> 
qucnces that may result from them. To 
wish is, in this case, almost to produce what 
we wish. Our very desire of tracing the 
consequences that are favourable to our hap¬ 
piness, will be followed by the suggestion of 
these, rather than of others, in the same 
manner as our other desires are always 
followed ]0f the suggestion of vmages 
accordant with them. Our mere inten¬ 
tion of describing a beautiful landscape, 
for example, which is but a desire like any 
other of our desires, is followed by the images 
of rural beauty, that rise, in succession, to 
our choice, when, if our intention hod been 
to describe the horrors of some scene of rug¬ 
gedness and desolation, that principle of 
spontaneous suggestion, to which, in such 
a case of picturing, we give a peculiar name, 
as if it were a distinct power, and term it 
fancy, woiJd have presented to us, indeed, 
as many images as in the gayer landscape, 
but images of a very ditl’erent kind. With 
what varied conceptions was the mind of 
Milton filled, when, after describing Pande¬ 
monium and its guilty inhabitants, he seem¬ 
ed to breathe, as it were, a purer atmosphere 
of freshness and delight, in describing the 
groves of Paradise, tuid that almost celestial 
pair, whose majestic innocence seemed of it¬ 
self to indicate the recent presence of the 
God from whom they came, and M'ithout 
whom, to enjoy at oiiec, and to animate it, 
even Paradise itself would have been a de¬ 
sert ! In this sudden change of conceptions 
that crowded on his imagination, the mind of 
Milton w'us still itself the same. The ima¬ 
ges, in all their variety, arose still according 
to the same simple laws of suggestion. They 
arose variously, only because a single wish of 
his mind was varied. He had resolved to 
describe the magnificent horrors of an infilr- 
tial palace; he resolved afterwards to de¬ 
scribe the delightful magnificence of nature, 
as it might seem to have shone in ori¬ 
ginal beauty, when it still reflected that 
smile of its Creator which pronounced it to 
be good; and all which would have been 
necessary to reverse the whole store of ima¬ 
gery, to convert Paradise, in his mind, into 
the burning lake, and Pandemonium itself 
into the bowers of Eden, would have been 
the change of that single wish which seemed 
almost to have been creative. Jf our desire 
is thus capable of modifying the whole train 
of suggestion, in that process in which the 
mind is said to invent, it is not less capable 
of modifying it in cases in which we never 
think that we are inventive. In the whole 
tiuin of onr thought, our conceptions, and 
the attendant emotions which they induce, 
still correspond with our prevalent wishes. 
When an occurrence may be productive of 
good and evil, the good may arise to its, be- 
cause our general frame of mind is accord¬ 


ant with wishes, and, therefore, with concep.. 
dons of good; or the eidl only miw arise to 
that gloomy spirit* which does not md good, 
merew because it does not seek to find it. 
A different general character of thought, the 
associations, perhaps of a few years, a sin^e 
prevailing notion, may in this way be si^- 
cient, on the contemplation of the same 
event, to convert gladness into regret, regret 
itself into gladness. 

Even when the same event is thus viewed 
by two different minds, and the same conse¬ 
quences, in every other respect, arise to both 
minds, how important a difference must there 
be in the general resulting emodon, according 
as the two minds are more or less accustomed 
to view all the events of nature, as a part of 
a great design, of which the Author is the 
benevolent wilier of happiness, or of the 
means of happiness! The mere difference of 
the habit, in this respect, is to the individuals 
almost the same thing, as if the events them¬ 
selves hud been in their own absolute nature 
diversified. 

The same events, therefore, in external 
circumstances exactly the same, may be pro¬ 
ductive to the mind of emotions that are very 
different, according to its constitutional di¬ 
versities or acquired habits, or even accord¬ 
ing to slight accidents of the day or of the 
hour. We may rejoice, when others ivould 
grieve, or grieve w’hen others would rejoice, 
according as circumstances arise to our re¬ 
flection, diflerent from those which would 
occur to them. Nor is the influence imces- 
sai'ily less powerful on our views A the 
future, than on our views of the pasj^ We 
desire often, in like manner, wha^s evil 
for us upon the whole, by thinking of some 
attendant good; as w'e fear what is good, by 
thinking only of some attendant cvn. The 
vanity of human wishes is, m this way, pro¬ 
verbial. We do not need those memor¬ 
able instances which Juvenal has selected, 
to convince us, bow destructive, in certain 
circumstances, may be the attainment of ob¬ 
jects, that seem to us, when we wish for 
them, to comprehend all that is desirable. 
The gods, says that great moralist, have 
ovenvhelmed in ruin whole multitudes, mere¬ 
ly by indulging them with every thing for 
whieh they prayed. 9 

Evprtvrc dnmot totHMiptautibiu ipsU 

I)i taclles.* ^ 

What is shown, in sueh cases, only in the 
fatal result, to those whose scanty discrimin¬ 
ation sees only what is or has been, and nut 
what is to be, may in some respects be anti¬ 
cipated by more disccniing minds, that would 
feel sadness, therefore, at events which might 
seem to others |o be subjects only of congra¬ 
tulation. Sagacity, when it exists in any 

• Sat. X. V. 7, 8. 
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high degree, is itself almost that second s^ht 
in which the superstitions of the wilder dis¬ 
tricts of this country put 86 much confidence. 
It looks far before, into the futurity that is 
closed to common eyes. It sees ihe gloom 
ill which ^ety is to terminate, the happi¬ 
ness that is to dawn on afBiction, as, by sup¬ 
posed supernatural revelation, the Seer’s 
quick but gloomy eye views in the dance 
and merriment of evening the last straggles 
of him who is the next morning to perish in 
the waves, or when a whole family is weep¬ 
ing for the shipwrecked son or brother, be¬ 
holds on a sudden, with a wild and mys¬ 
terious delight that moment of joy when 
the well-known voice of him who is la¬ 
mented with so many tears, is to bo heard 
again, as he returns in safety to the cottage 
door. 

It is not on the nature of the mere event, 
then, that the gladness or regret which it 
excites wholly depends, but in part also 
on the habits and discernment of the mind 
which considers it; and we arc thus, in 
great measure, creators of our own happi¬ 
ness, not in the actions merely which seem 
more strictly to depend on our will, but on 
those foreign events which might have 
seemed at &st to be absolutely independent 
of us. 

If even simple gladness and regret, how¬ 
ever, depend in some measure on the peculiar 
tendencies of the mind, the emotions which 
we are next to consider depend on them still 
morrfP 

TJl^^e are the emotions which attend our 
moral rPtrospects of our past actions, the re¬ 
morse which arises on the thought of our 
guilt, the opposite emotion of delight which 
attends the remembrances of what is com¬ 
monly termed a good conscience. 

I have already treated of the emotions 
which are distinctive to us of vice and virtue 
in general; but the emotions with which we 
regard the virtues and vices of others, are 
veiy (UfTerent from those with which we re¬ 
gard the same vices and virtues as our own. 
There is tlie distinctive moral feeling, indeed, 
in both coses, whether the generous sacri¬ 
fice, or the malignant atrocity which we con¬ 
sider, br-the deed of another, or of our own 
heroic kindness or guilty passion; but in the 
one case there is som^ing far more than 
mere approbation, however pleasing, or mere 
disapprobation, however disagreeable. There 
is the dreadful moral regret arising from the 
certainty that we have rendered ourselves 
unworthy of the love of man and of the ap- 

J irobatiOti of ottr God; or the most delight- 
ulof sJl convictions, that ^t for our life 
the world would have been Iras virtuous and 
happy, and that we are not unworthy of that 
highest of privileges, Ac pivdege of fearless¬ 
ly^ adoring him, whom if we worship truly 


wiA that gratitude whirh looks beyond the 
moment of suffering, to the happiness of every 
world and of every age, it matters but little 
Aough the place of our adoration Aould be 
a dungeon or a scaffold. 

When we look to some oppressor in the 
magnificence of his unjust power, surround¬ 
ed with Aose inferior tyrants, that, while 
Aey execute their portion of de!.''gated guilt, 
tremble at the very glance of him whose 
frown can make them nothing; with armies 
whom victory after victory has rendered as 
illustrious as slaves that carry slavery wiA 
them, and spread it wherever their arms pre¬ 
vail, can hope to be; when we enter the 
chambers of state in which he gives himself 
to public view, and see only the festival, and 
listen only to voices Aat are eiAer happy, or 
seem to be happy, does all this splendour im¬ 
pose upon our heart, as it would half-seducc 
our senses into momentary admiration ? Do 
we think that God has reserved all punish¬ 
ment for anoAer world, and that wickedness 
has no feelings but those of triumph in the 
years of cartlily sway which consummate its 
atrocities ? There are hours in which the 
tyrant is not seen, the very remembrance of 
which, ill Ac hours in which he is seen, dar¬ 
kens to his gloomy gaze that pomp which is 
splendour to every eye but his; and that, 
even on earth, avenge with awful retribution, 
the wrongs of the virtuous. The victim of 
his jealous dread, who, with a frame wasted 
by disease, and almost about to release his 
spirit to a liberty Aat is immortal, is slum¬ 
bering and dreaming of heaven on the straw 
that scarcely covers the damp earth of his 
dungeon,—if be could know at Aat very hour 
what thoughts are present to the conscience 
of him who doomed him to this sepulchre, 
end who is lying sleepless on his bed of state, 
thGugh for a moment the knowledge of the 
vengeance might be gratifying, would almost 
shrink Ae very moment ^ter from the con¬ 
templation of horror so hopeless, and wish 
that Ae vengeance were less severe. “ Think 
not,” says Cicero, “ Aat guilt requires the 
burning torches of the Furies to agitate and 
torment it. Their own frauds, their crimes, 
their remembrances of the post, their terrors 
of the future, these are the domestic furies 
that arc ever present to the mind of the im¬ 
pious.”—“ Nulite cnim putare, quemadinb- 
duin in fabulis saepenumero videtis, eos, 
qui aliquid impie sceleratcque commiserint, 
ogitari et perterreri Furiarum taedis arden- 
tihus : sua quemque fraus et suus terror 
moxime vexat ; suuin quemque scelus 
agitat, amentioque adicit; suae malae cu- 
itationes conscientioeque animi terrent. 
Hae sunt impiis assiduae domcsticaeque 
Furiae.’** 

*Orat. pro Sex. Ro««o Amcrino, lect. Si, edit 
Grutcr. or 67 of otben. 
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The instance which I have now chosen is 
that of a species of guilt with the conscious 
remembrance of which few of the great mul¬ 
titude of mankind can be agitated. But 
those who cannot oppress kingdoms may yet 
oppress families and individums. There is 
a scale of iniquity that descends from the 
imperial tyrant to the meanest of the mob; 
and there jUf feelings of remorse that corre¬ 
spond, not with the extent of the power, but 
with the guilty wishes of the offender. In 
the obscurest hovel, on the most sordid bed, 
there are sleepless hours of the same sort of 
agony which is felt in his palace by him who 
has been the scourge perhaps of lialf the na¬ 
tions of the globe. There are visions around 
that pillow, which, in the drama or romance 
indeed, would form no brilliant picture, but 
which are not the less horrible to him whose 
means, but not whose wishes of iniquity, 
have been confined to the little frauds that 
have swallowed up the pittance of some wi¬ 
dow, or seduced into the same career of 
guilt with himself the yielding gentleness of 
some innocent heart. To the remorse of 
such a mind, there are not even the same 
consolations, if I may apply the term of con¬ 
solation to that dreadful relief which, in ren¬ 
dering horror less felt for the instant, truly 
aggravates its ultimate amoimt. The power 
of making armies march, tliough it be ordy 
to new desolation,—of altering in an instant 
the fate of kingdoms, though it be only to 
render kingdoms more wretched,—has yet 
something in it which, by its greatness, oc¬ 
cupies the mind; and the tumult of war, 
and the glory of victory, and the very multi¬ 
tude of those who bow the knee and trem¬ 
ble as they solicit favour or deprecate wrath, 
afford at least a source of distraction to the 
mind, though they can afford no more. 
These sources of distraction the petty ^il- 
luin cannot share. His villanies present to 
him no other images than those of the in¬ 
significant profits which he has perhaps al- 
ready squandered, and the miseries which he 
has made. There are no crowds of flatter¬ 
ers to aid the feeble efforts with which he 
strives to forget the past. He is left with no¬ 
thing more than his conscience, and bis power 
of doing still more evil; and he has recourse 
to this desperate expedient, which, desperate 
qs it is, is still less dreadful than his horror 
of the past. He adds villany to villany, not 
so much for any new profit, as to have some¬ 
thing which may occupy him, producing 
wretchedness after wretchedness around 
him, as far as his little sphere extends, till 
his sense of remorse is at last almost stupi- 
fied; and he derives thus a sort of dreadful 
mitigation of suffering, from the very circum¬ 
stances which are afterwards to be the ag¬ 
gravation of his misery. 

In these cases of fraud and cruelty, the 


progress of guilt, in every stage of it, might 
have brought to the mind of the guilty the 
evil on which he was entering, or the evil 
which he was aggravating. But what deep 
remorse arises often to minds originally of 
better hopes, that, on entering on the very 
career which has plunged them in vice, sow 
no images but those of social pleasime; and 
that, after many years of heedless dissipation 
have elapsed, look back on the years which 
have been so strangely consumed, almost 
with the astonishment, though not with the 
comfort, of one who looks back on some 
frightful dream, and who scai'cely knows 
whether he is awake. 

Soft an the gosumer, in summer shades, 

Ehetends its twinkling Une fVom spray u> spray. 
Gently as sleep the weary lids invades. 

So soft, so gently, Pleasure mines her way.« 

At the very suggestions of fraud and cru¬ 
elty, the heart shrinks instantly with a hor¬ 
ror which saves from the gudt of injustice 
or oppression all those whose minds ore not 
imworthy of better feelings; but die sugges¬ 
tions of pleasure present nothing to the 
mind, at least till indulgence have become 
excessive, with which any feelings of loathing 
and abhorrence can be associated. The cor¬ 
ruption of the mind goes on silently, and 
gives no alarm, till the mind is already too 
corrupt to be capable of the vigorous effort 
which would be necessary for shaking off a 
power that shackles and debases it; but which 
seems still rather to seduce than to oppress, 
and which is scarcely hated by the unfor¬ 
tunate victim^ even while it appears M him 
to have destroyed his happiness for jPr. 

O treadierous Consoienw! While shesroins to sleep 
On rose and myrtle, lull’d with siren song; 

While she seems, nodding o’er tier clrargc, to drop 
On headlong appetite, tlie slacken’d rein. 

And give us up to licence, unrecall’d, 

Uniuark’d'.-See, flroin beliind her secret stand. 

The sly informer minutes every fault. 

And her dread diary with horror fills. 

Not the gross act alone employs her pen t 
She reconnuitres Fancy’s aiiynand, 

A watchful foe,—the fornudable spy 
I.iste&lng, o’ethcars the whispers of our camp. 

Our dawning purtioses of heart exidores, 

And steals our wishes of inlquity.f 

It is not, however, only when health, and 
fortune, and dimity, and the affection of 
those whom we love, have been completely 
sacrificed, that conscience comes h'^dly for¬ 
ward, and proclaims a guilt of which we were. 
little dreaming, 'inhere are thoughts of 
higher objects that rise to the mind, with an 
accusation which it is quick to feel, but 
w'hich it hastens to forget, in a repetition of 
the idle and profitless, and worse than pro¬ 
fitless enjoyment. At length the accusation, 
which cannot be suppressed, is heard with a 


# Mlekhi, canto i. 

fVoung’s Night Thoughts. bool> li v. 85«-S«9. 
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more painful impatience, but wltb an impa¬ 
tience which leads only to a wilder riot, in 
the hope of stilling murmurs which are not 
to be stilled. 

The low 

And tordid imitation of hi» Powers 

To a vile clod, so draws him, with such force 

liesistless, from the oenhre he should seek, 

That he at last forgets iu All hrs hopes 
T end downward; nis ambition is to sink,— 

To reach a depth, profounder still, and still 
Profoiinder, in the fathomless abyss 
Of folly, pluneina in pursuit of death. 

But ere he gam the comfortless repose 
He seeks, and acquiescence of his soul 
In Heaven renouncing exile, he endures— 

What does he not, from lusts opposed In vain 
And threatening* conscience—Kiot is not loud 
Nor drunk enough to drown it. In the midst 
Of laughter, his cumpunctinns are sincere. 

And he abhors the jest by which he slimes.-f 

On the happiness which attends the re¬ 
membrance of ulife of virtue, it would surely be 
unnecessary to enlarge. It is a happiness of 
which even the guilty, though ther may be 
incapable of conceiving all its delight, yet 
know sufficiently the value to look to it with 
wishes that do not covet it the leas for co¬ 
veting it hopelessly. Strange as it may seem 
in a world in which vice is so abundant, 
there yet can be little doubt that the only 
object of desire, wnich is truly universal, is 
the delight of a good conscience. The plea¬ 
sures of power and splendour and indolent 
luxury, strong as their sway is over the 
greater number of minds, find yet some 
minds to which they are objects either of in¬ 
difference or contempt. But who is there, 
who Irs ever said in his own soul, in form¬ 
ing pLo^ of future life, let incf live and die 
withoX^ the remembrance of a single good 
action There are crimes, indeed, conceiv¬ 
ed and perpetrated with little regard to that 
virtue, which is for the time abandoned. But 
there is still some distant vision of repent¬ 
ance, and better thoughts, which are to be 
the happiness of old age at least, that is pre¬ 
sent to the most profligate, when he ven¬ 
tures to look forward to old age, and to that 
event by which age must at last be terminat¬ 
ed. It is not because virtue is wholly 
despised that guilt exists; but the great mi¬ 
sery is, that the uncertain diuation of life al¬ 
lows the guilty to look forward to years tliat 
are perhaps never to arrive, and to postpone 
every beOir purjiose till their heart has be¬ 
come incapable of shaHig off the passions 
to which it is enslaved. Yet still repentance 
and virtue, at some period, are delightful ob¬ 
jects, which they never wholly exclude from 
their prospects of the future; and if it were 
possible to be virtuous without the sacrifice 
of vice, thejr would not delay the happiness 
for a single rastaot 


• Self-repmaching.—Ortff. 

tCowjier'i Task/houki- v..5S7—fc'flO,anti (.H—jB17. 


The happiness of having something in past 
years, on which to look back with delight, is 
then a happiness which is the wish of all; 
and if it were a thing that could be plunder¬ 
ed like more wealth, or invaded and usurped 
like honour and dignities, it would probably 
be one of the first things on which the rob¬ 
ber would lay his violent honijs, and which 
even tjie most frivolous aspirer tuirer the most 
frivolous trappings of courtly honour would 
wish to obtain os soon, at least almost as 
soon, as that wand or ribbon to which his 
ambition is obliged to be at present limited. 
This, however, though it is the only posses¬ 
sion which is safe from violence or fraud, is 
still safe from these. The tyrant, with all 
his power, cannot divest of it the most help¬ 
less of those on whom his tyranny is exer¬ 
cised ; he cannot purchase it, even for a 
single moment, with all the treasiu'cs which 
he has amassed, with all the lands which he 
has desolated, with all that power which, in 
his hands, far from facilitating the acquisi¬ 
tion, only renders more hopeless the attain¬ 
ment of those delights of conscience, to which 
he would still vainly aspire. 

Magne pater dlvflm, saevos pimiie tyrannoi 
Haul! aiU ratirine vch$, cum dira libido 
Moverit ingeiiium ferventi tineta veiicno: 

Virtiitcm vidoant, intabcscant(|ue rclictA. 

Anne niag'ia Sicuh geiiiuerunt aera juvcnul, 

Et magis auratiB pundena laqiieanbus cnsia 
I'urpureas subter cervlccH tcrruit, liiius, 

Itnus praecipitcB, qiikm si sibi dicat, ct mins 
I’alJcaC mluiix, quod proxiina nesciat uxor 

And it is well for the world, that the only 
consolation of which the virtuous stand in 
need cannot be forced from virtue, and usurp¬ 
ed by vice If the powerful could, by the 
promise of a reward like that which the Per¬ 
sian monarch offered, obtain the means of 
forming to themselves, or purdiasing at the 
same cheap rate at which they purchase their 
otfl'er pleasures, that new pleasure of virtu¬ 
ous satisfaction, which nothing but virtue can 
give, vice would indeed have little to re¬ 
strain it; and if he who can order the virtu¬ 
ous resister of oppression to the dungeon, or 
to distant exile; who can separate him—I 
will not say, from his home, and his domains, 
and extermd dignities, for the loss of these is 
comparatively insignificant, but from all those 
whom he loves and honours ; from that con¬ 
jugal, and filial, and parental, and friendjy 
kindness, which would now be doubly valu¬ 
able, when he might still have the comfort of 
seeing eyes, to which his own hud often been 
turned in kindness, and of hearing voices, the 
very sound of which hud often, in other griefs, 
been felt to be consolation, before the gentle 
meaning itself was uttered;—if the oppres¬ 
sor, who can strip his victim of all these pre¬ 
sent and externd means of comfort, could 

t PeniluB, Sat. IU, v. 35~13, 
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atrip liim also of those remembrances, which 
allow him to look back on the past with sa¬ 
tisfaction, and to the future with the confi¬ 
dence of one who knows, that whatever his 
path may be, he is to be received at the close 
of it, by that being whose majesty, awful as 
it is, is still only the majesty of a benevblence 
surpassing all eartlily love;—if this could be 
done, then iy^^ed might virtue in this world 
seem to be abandoned to the vengeance or 
the mercy of tlie guilty. But while these 
remain, what is there of which the glorious 
Bufiercr —1 hod almost said, if the words ad¬ 
mitted combination, the happy sufferer—can 
be truly said to be bereaved ? The friend¬ 
ships of those who arc to meet again, and to 
meet for ever, are lost but for a moment; the 
dignities, the wealth, arc not lust; all tlmt is 
valuable in them, the remembrance of having 
used them as Heaven wishes them to be 
used, remains ; there are years of happiness 
past, and an immortality of happiness, which 
18 separated from the past only by a moment, 
and which will not be less sure, whether 
that moment be spent in fetters, with the 
pity, and gratitude, end veneration of the 
good, or widi the same gratitude and vene¬ 
ration be spent, if a moment can be said to 
be spent, in liberty and opulence. 

Man, indeed, is too frail not to yield oc¬ 
casionally to temptations; but he yields to 
temptations because he is stupified by pas¬ 
sion, and forgets, at the moment, the differ¬ 
ences of the state of the vicious and the vir¬ 
tuous, that in calmer hours are present to 
him, with an influence of which he delights 
to feel the power. If these differences, the 
mere contrast of the feeling with which the 
pure and the guilty look back on the years 
of their glorious or inglorious life, could be 
made constantly present to the mind, there 
is little reason to thiuk that all the seductionv, 
of power and momentary pleasure could pre¬ 
vail over him who sees what the good are, 
even in those adversities which the world con¬ 
siders as most afflicting, and what the guilty 
are, even in the midst of their enjoyments, 
without taking into account what they must 
be when those short and pallilfg enjoyments 
have ceased:— 

One self-approving hour whole yran outweighs 

Of stupid surers, and of loud huzzas; 

AiiA mure true Joy Mareelluz exil’d feels. 

Than Conar with a senate at his heels.# 

“ The wicked man,” says Rousseau, “ fears 
and flies himself. He endeavours to be gay, 
by wandering out of himself. He turns a- 
round him his unquiet eyes, in search of an 
object of amusement that may make him for¬ 
get what he is. Even then his only pleasure 
is a bitter raiUery; without some contemp¬ 


tuous sarcasm, some insulting laughter, he 
would be for ever sad. On the contrary, the 
sereni^ of the virtuous mwi is internal. His 
smile is not a smile of mdignity, but of joy; 
he bears the source of it within himself; he 
is as gay alone os in the midst of the gay¬ 
est circle; he does not derive his delight¬ 
ful contentment from those who approach 
him; he communicates his own to them.” 

Such are the emotions which are excited 
in us when we consider the past, in reference 
to ourselves us moral agents; and, if we knew 
nothing more of virtue and vice than these 
feelings alone, and knew, at the same time, 
that in a future state of existence there was 
a happiness destined for those who felt emo¬ 
tions of one or the other kind, ciould we he¬ 
sitate for a moment in determining in which 
class we were to look for those by whom the 
happiness was to be inherited? It would 
not require any abstract notfons of what is 
morally good and what is mondly evil. The 
emotions themselves would distinguish suffi¬ 
ciently all that required to be distinguished. 
We should see in the agitation of a bad con¬ 
science, in the terror that arose in it at 
the very conception of futurity, and of him 
who presides over the future as over the 
I>Bgt, that the misery which W’as anticipated 
was already begun; as in the tranquillity of 
the good, and the delight which they felt in 
the very contemplation of tlie perfection of 
the Divinity, we should perceive the com¬ 
mencement of that happincsss wliich im¬ 
mortality was not to confer but to con¬ 
tinue :— J^, 

Heaven our reward, for heaven epjoyed be^^! 

With these remarks, I conclude my view 
of our retrospective emotions. The remain, 
ing scries of emotions which we have stiU to 
consider, are those which relate to the fu¬ 
ture, comprehending the important class of 
our desires and fears, as these are diversified 
by all the variety of the objects on which 
they can be fixed, and by all the variety of 
degrees of probability, with which the good 
which we desire can be expected, or the evil 
antieijiated and feared. In this order of our 
affections, as in all the emotions ab-eady con¬ 
sidered by us, we shall find abundant proof 
of the wisdom and goodness of tha* being 
who has given ns our passions, as he has given 
us our intellectual factflties, for nobler pur- 
poses than those of individual gratification,— 
purposes which the virtuous delight in seeing 
and fulfilling, and whffch the wicked uncon - 
sciously promote, even while they are regard¬ 
less of the wisdom and goodness which pro¬ 
tect the world, and equally regardless of that 
social world which is under this sublime pro¬ 
tection. • 


* Pnpc’z Rzuy on Man, Ep. Iv. v, S.W—258. 
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LECTURE LXV. 

in. raOSFECTTVE emotions, COMFREHENStHa 

ALL oua DESIRES AND FEARS.-DESIRE AND 

TEAR MAT ARISE FROM. THE SAME OBJECT. 
—OUR DESIRES ALWAYS HAVE FOE THEIR 
OBJECT SQME GOOD, AND OUR FEARS SOME 
EVIL.—^DU'FERENCE BETWEEN THAT GOOD 
WHICH CONSTITUTES DESIRABLENESS, AND 
MORAL, OR EVEN ABSOLUTE PHYSICAL GOOD. 

—CLASSIFICATION OF DESIRES-WISH, HOPE, 

EXPECTATION, CONFIDENCE, DIFFERENT 
FORMS OF DESIRE_1. DESIRE OF CONTI¬ 

NUED EXISTENCE. 

Gentlemen,— in my original arrange¬ 
ment of our emotions, 1 divided them into 
three orders, according as tlieir objects were 
regarded by us as present, past, or future— 
our immediate emotions, our retrospective 
emotions, our prospective emotions. In my 
last Lecture, I concluded my remarks on the 
second of these orders, which, from their re¬ 
ference to the past, I have termed retrospec¬ 
tive. One order still remains to be con¬ 
sidered by us, the emotions which I have de¬ 
nominated prospective, from their reference 
to objects as future. 

This order is, in its immediate consequen¬ 
ces, the most important of all our emotions, 
from its direct influence on action, which our 
other feelings of the same class, and indeed 
all our other feelings whatever, influence on¬ 
ly if directly through the medium of these. 
It Vt^nprehends all our desires, and all our 
fear^-our desires, which arise equally from 
the prospect of what is agreeable in itself, or 
from the prospect of relief from what is dis¬ 
agreeable in Itself,—our fears, which arise 
equally from the prospect of what is disa¬ 
greeable in itself, and from the prospect of 
the loss of what is in itself agreeable. . The 
same external object, agreeable or disagree¬ 
able, may give rise to both emotions, accord¬ 
ing as the object is or is not in our posses¬ 
sion, or is or is not producing any present 
uneasiness ; or when it is equ^ly remote in 
both cases, according as the probability of 
attainment of the agreeable object, or of free, 
dom from the disagreeable object, is greater 
or les^ Hope and fear do not necessarily 
relate to different obj^^cts. We fear to lose 
any source of pleasure possessed by us, which 
had long been an object of our hope; we 
wish to be free from a pain that afflicts us, 
which, before it attacked us, was an object 
of our fear. We hope that we shall attain 
to a situation of which we are ambitious; we 
fear that we sWl not attain to it. We fear 
that some infefertune, whiefeseems to threaten 
us, may reai^ us; we hope that we shall lie 
aide to esca||. The hope and the fear, in 
hese esM^^vpposite as the emotions truly, 


are, anse, you perceive, nom uie some 
jects; the one or the other prevailing accord¬ 
ing to the greater or less probabili^ on either 
side. But though they vary with different 
degrees of probability, they do not depend 
wholly on a mere comparison of probalnhties. 
They arise, or do not arise, in some measure, 
also according to the magnitude of the object; 
our hope and our fear awakiii^.^ore readily, 
as w'ell as operating more permanently and 
strongly, when the object which we wish to 
attain, or of which wc fear to be deprived, 
is very important to our happiness, though 
the probabilities on either side may be ex¬ 
actly the same as in cases of less importance, 
where desire and fear, if they arise at all, 
are comparatively feeble, and when often 
not the slightest emotion of either species 

PaucB licet porici ugenti vascula purl,' 

Nocte iter inneasus, gladium contuinque 
Et motae ad Tunam trepklabia arundiuli umbnun: 
Cantabit vacuua ooism latrone viator.* 

The needy travelter, serene and gay. 

Walks the wild heath, and sbigs nis toQ away. 

Does envy bid thee crush the upbraiding }oy I 
Increase ms riches, and his prace destroy I 
Now fears in dire vicissitude invade. 

The rustling brake alarms, and quivetlpe ahade; 
Nor light nor darkness bnngs his pam'rdirf; 

One shews the plunder, and one hides the thief. 

There can he no question, that he who 
travels in the same carriage, with the same 
external appearances of every kind by which 
a robber could be tempted or terrified, will 
be in equal danger of attack, whether he ear¬ 
ly with him litue of which he can be plun¬ 
dered, or such a booty as would impoverish 
him if it were lost. But there can be no 
question also, that though the probabilities 
of danger be the some, the fear of attack 
would, in these two cases, be very different; 
that, in the one case, he would lau^ at the 
ridiculous terror of any one whp jdtiiraeyed 
with him, and expressed much darm at the 
approach of evening; and that, in the other 
case, his own eye would watch suspiciously 
every horseman who approached, and would 
feel a sort of relief when he observed him 
pass carelessly and quietly along at a con¬ 
siderable distance behind. 

That the fear, as a mere emotion, should 
be more intense, according to the greatness 
of the object, might indeed be expected; 
and if this were all, there would be nothing 
wonderful .in the state of mind which 1 have 
now described. But there is not merely a 
greater intensity of fear, there is, in spite of 
reflection, a greater belief of probability of 
ittack. There is fear, in short, and fear to 
which we readily yield, when otherwise all 
fear would have seemed absurd. The rea¬ 
son of this it wiU perhaps not be difficult fur 


• J^ycaal, Sat, x. v. 19—32, 
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ym to diseover, if you remember the explan- 
utions formerly given by me, of some analo¬ 
gous phenomena. The loss of what is valu¬ 
able in itself, is of course a mat affliction. 
The slightest possibility of 8u<m an evil makes 
the evil itself occur to us, as an ol^ect of con¬ 
ception, though not at first, per&ps, as an 
object of what can be termed fear. Its very 
greatness hri^ver mokes it, when thus con¬ 
ceived, dvml longer in the mind; and* it can¬ 
not dwell long, even as a mere conception, 
without exciting, by the common influence 
of suggestion, the aifierent states of mind, 
associated with the conception of any great 
evil} of which associate or resulting states, 
in such circumstances, fear is one of the most 
constant and prominent. The fear is thus 
readily excited as an associate feeling; and 
when the fear has Once been excited, as a 
mere associate feeling, it continues to be still 
more r^ily suggested again, at every mo¬ 
ment, by the objects that suggested it, and 
with th|) perception or conception of which 
it has recently coexisted. There is a re¬ 
markable analogy to this process, in the pKle- 
noniena of giddiness, to w'bich I have before 
more than once alluded. Whether the height 
oit ^whicfil we stand, be elevated only a few 
feef^ Or have beneath it a precipitous abjl^s 
of a thousand fathoms, our footing, if all other 
circumstances be the same, is in itself equal¬ 
ly sure. Yet though we look down, with¬ 
out any fear, on the gentle slope, in the one 
ctec, we shrink back in the other case with 
painful dismay. The lively conception of the 
evil which we should suffer in a foil down the 
dreadful descent, which is very naturally sug¬ 
gested by the mere sight of the precipice, 
suggests and keeps before us the images of 
horror in such a fall, and thus indirectly the 
emo^ns of fear, that are the natural uccom- 
paiu&ents of such images, and that but^or 
those ima^s never w'ould hare arisen. We 
know well, on reflection, that it is a footing 
of the fiirosest rock, perhaps, on which we 
stand, httf in spite of reflection, we feel, at 
least at evory other moment, as if this veiy 
rock itselfwere crumbling or sinking beneath 
us. In this case, as in the case of the tra¬ 
veler, the liveliness of the mere conception 
of evil riiat may be suffered, g^ves a sort of 
temponiT probability to that which would 
Sfem toWve little likelihood in itself, and 
which deciyes thus firom mere ima^natiou all 
the terror dut is falsely embodied by the 
mind in things that exist around. 

It is not, then, any simple ratio of proba- 
bilities which regulates the rise of our hopes 
and fears, but of these combined with the 
magnitude or insignificance of the objects. 
Yet, whatever may be diis mixed proportion 
of probidiility and importance, the objects ofj 
desires and fears are not to be considered as 
essentially distinct; since these opposite 
emotions arise, as we have seen, from the 


same objects, considered in different rela¬ 
tions to us. There is nothing which, if it 
he not absolutely indifferent to us, may not 
excite both hope and fear, as the circum¬ 
stances of our relation to it vary. This con¬ 
trast of the mere circumstances, in which the 
opposite emotions arise, may save us from 
much discussion. It would be superfluous 
to consider all our desires in a certain order, 
and then to consider all our fears in a cer¬ 
tain order, since we could only repeat, as to 
the one set of feelings, the obsen'ations pre¬ 
viously made on the feelings that arc con- 
tnisted with them. The consideration of 
our desires will be suflicient, of itself, to il¬ 
lustrate both sets of emotions, with a few 
remarks that may occasioniflly suggest them¬ 
selves on the emotions of the opposite 
kind. 

M’'hat, then, are our desires, or rather, 
what are the objects which excite our de¬ 
sires ? for, with the mere feelings themselves 
I may suppose you to be fully acquainted ; 
and any attempt to define them, as feelings, 
must involve the use of some word exactly 
synonymous, or w'ill convey no meaning 
whatever. 

To desire, it is essential that the object 
appear to us good; or rather, to appear to 
us good, and to appear to us desirable, are 
truly the same thing; our only conception 
of what is good, as an immediate object of 
desire, being that it excites in us, when con¬ 
sidered by us, this feeling of desire. If all 
things had been imifbrmly indifferent to all 
mankind, it is evident that they coj^ not 
have formed any classes of things as And or 
evil. What u'e do not desire may con¬ 
ceived by us to be good, relatively to others 
who desire it, but cannot seem to be good, « 
relatively to us. It would be as absurd to 
say, that we think that good which we should 
be very sorry to possess, or even which we 
should be wholly indifferent whether we pos. 
sessed or not, as it would be absurd ta 
say, that we think that object beautiful, 
from the sight of which we shrink with an 
unpleasant feeling as often as we behold it, 
or which, when we turn on it our most ob- 
sen'ant gaze, excites in us no emotion what¬ 
ever. 

When I say that to appear to us good, 
and to appear to us desirable, are^mly sy¬ 
nonymous phrases, cannot need to be 
told, that the good of which I speak, as sy¬ 
nonymous w'ith desirableness,—as that, in 
short, whidi immediately influences our ac¬ 
tions, through the medium of oar desires, is 
not to be confounded with moral good, nor 
even with absolute physical good. W hat we 
desire, far from being always good, in the 
sense in whichathat word corresponds with 
the phmes virtuous or agreeable to the di¬ 
vine will, is often completely opposed to it. 
W'e may feel that we are aesiriog what it 
8 E k 
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inconsistent with moral rectitude, and yet' 
continue to desire it 

Video meliora, proboque; 

ttoterlon sequor. 

This is not what Medea only could say. 
It is the melancholy feeling of many minds 
that are deserters from virtue, indeed, but 
that have stiU for the calmness and holiness 
of virtue, all that respect which does not im* 
ply Hl>s(dute obedience; and that, in yielding 
to an influence, of whii^ they feel all the se¬ 
duction, are rather captivated by vice than 
blinded by it. Even wiib respect to mere 
physical good, without regard to moral ex¬ 
cellence, we may desire what we know will 
be ultimately of injury to us, far greater 
than the temporary pleasure which it pro¬ 
mises to yield; and, though it appear to us 
injurious upon the whole, and would he far 
from being desired by us, if it had no pre¬ 
sent charms, we may yet prefer it from the 
influence of those present charms, which are 
suflicient of themselves to constitute dcsira. 
bleness. The good, therefore, which is sy¬ 
nonymous with desirableness, is not neces¬ 
sarily and uniformly, however generally it 
may be, consistent with our own greatest ad¬ 
vantage, or with moral propriety in our 
choice. It can be defined in no other way 
than simply as that which appears to us de¬ 
sirable, the desire itself being the only test, 
as it is the only proof of tendency in objects 
fo excite desire. That immediate good, 
tlten, of whatever kind it may be, which wo 
tenn^esirableness, because it is instantly 
follofi^d by desire, alwojute physical good, 
nionni^poa, arc three phrases which hove 
very omerent meanings; yet, obvious as the 
distinction is, we are very apt to eonfoimtl 
* tiiein, merely because we hove applied to 
tliem the same term, or at least to distin¬ 
guish them very loosely; and from this con¬ 
fusion has arisen much of the controversy 
with respect to the infiiicnce of motives, and 
of the controversy also with respect t.y the 
universal influence of self-love in our bene¬ 
volent affections,—disputations that, in the 
mode in which they have generally been 
managed, seem to me to have thrown as lit¬ 
tle light on the theory of murals as they 
have contributed to the advancement of prac¬ 
tical mqiplity. 

It is not, then, the l^hest absolute phy¬ 
sical adviuitage, nor thc^ost undoubted mo¬ 
ral excellence, which, as soon as perceived, 
is instantly fdlowed by our choice; that is 
to say, wluch forms necessarily the iminedi- 
ate good or desirableness of which 1 am at pre¬ 
sent treatii ^ the tendency of objects to ex¬ 
cite in us eim^ons of desire. They may 
coincide with it indeed, and .they may pro 
duce it, bnt they do not coistitute it. In 
many mstanoes, they may render immediate¬ 
ly d««Rible whftt ^tnemdse would not have 


seemed to us goml, or would even have seem* 
ed to us evil; pain, for example, and priva¬ 
tions of various kinds ; which, but for views 
of ultimate advantage, or of moral propriety, 
we should have feared rather than chosen: 
but though there are minds to which those 
greater motives can make pain and everr 
form of-present evil an object of choice, and, 
in some cases, of ardent de8irS^;^re are also 
minds‘to which the same views of advantage 
and of moral propriety will not render the 
pains or privations that are to produce the 
greatest ultimate good sufficiently desirable 
to influence their feeble will; minds, that 
consider objects chiefly as present or future, 
near or remote, to which a moment is more 
than a distant age, a distant age but a mo¬ 
ment ; and the pleasure of an hour, there¬ 
fore, if it be the pleasure of the hour that is 
alrea<ly smiling on them, far more precious 
than the hapjiiness of immortality,. Desire 
or choice itself, then, thus trying in difler- 
ent minds, is a proof only of the atti^ion of 
the object chosen; that attraction to which, 
of whatever kind it may be, I have |^ven the 
name of immediate desirableness, in refer¬ 
ence to the instant desire or choice which is 
its consequent. But though the cbme* is 
of course a proof of the attraction which:'Itas 
induced the choice, it is far from being a 
proof of that prepondemiico of ultimate gain, 
which it might be worldly jirudcnce to pre¬ 
fer, or of that moral rectitude, which is tb« 
only object of virtuous preference. That 
mind is most pmdeiit, In the common sense 
of the term, to which the greatest amount 
of ultimate probable advantage is that which 
uniformly renders objects most desirable; 
that mind is most virtuous, to which, in like 
manner, the moral propriety of certain pre¬ 
ferences is that which uniformly confers on 
obiects their prevailing attraction. But still, 
as^I before remarked, we desire objects not 
merely as being morally worthy of our choice, 
or ultimately productive of the OTe8t(>st, 
amount of personal advantage to us, but for 
various other reasons, which constitute their 
immediate desii-ableness, as much, in many 
cases, or much more than any views of mo¬ 
rality or calculations of selfish gain. 

That vve do not act always with a view to 
moral good, no one denies; for, of On asser* 
tion so proud, the conscience of every o^e 
would, m this case, be a sufficient confuta- 
tion; and it is only a wretcliedt'sophistry 
which makes us less ready to admit that we 
act, in innumerable cases, with os little im¬ 
mediate view, at tile very moment of our 
desire, to our selfish gain as to morality. 

I shall not, however, at present enter fully 
on this discussion, which involves some of 
the most interesting inquiries in morals. 
But, with a view to the discussion, in which 
we may aftenvuvds be engaged, I must re* 
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quest you to bear in mind the distinction ofj 
^t good which is sponymous with de. 
sirableness, and of which only test or 
proof is the resulting desire itseliy In»n ab¬ 
solute plmical good that admits of calcula¬ 
tion, or from t^ moral good ^^ch con¬ 
science at once measiu'es and approves. 
That which jy desire must, indeed, always 
be desiiabM^r this is only to state, in other 
words, the fact of our desire. Rut, though 
we desire what seems to us for our advan¬ 
tage, on account of this advantage, it does 
not therefore follow that wq desire only what 
seems to us advantageous; and that what 
is desirable must therefore imply, in the very 
moment of the incipient desire, some view 
of personal good. It implies, indeed, dial 
satisfaction will be felt in the attainment of 
our desire, and uneasiness in the failure of 
it; but the satisfaction is the result of the 
attainment, not the motive to the desire it¬ 
self, at the moment when the desire arose; 

' as the uneasiness is the result of the failure, 
not a feeling preceding the desire, and 
promptit^ it. The desire, in sho^ must 
nave existed primarily, before satisfaction 
could have been felt in the attaimuent of its 
objditt, or regret when the object was not at¬ 
tained. To say that we can desire only 
what is desirable, is then to say nothing in 
support of the theory, which would make 
our advantage the only motive of our desires; 
unless it coiUd be shown by some other ar¬ 
gument, founded on actual observation or 
analysis, that the feeling of our advantage, 
in some respects, precedes uniformly all our 
desires, so os to be, in truth, that which con¬ 
stitutes, in every case, the immediate and 
simple desirableness. If, on the contrary, 
it appear that we desire many things which, 
though they may contribute directly or 
recUy to our advantage, arc yet desired by us 
immediately, and without any view to this 
advantage, at the moment at which the de¬ 
sire arose, the argument, from the mere fact 
of the desire itself, must be absolutely nuga¬ 
tory. It either says nothing whatever, or by 
confoundingthe immediate desirableneis with 
our own personal gain, it begs or it assumes 
the very point in question. 

Desirableness, then, does not necessarily 
involve the consideration of any other species 
of good, it is the relation of certain objects to 
certain emotions, and nothing more; ten¬ 
dency of certain objects, as contemplated by 
us to be followed by that particulu feelii^ 
which we term desire. 

1 have sud, that, with the feeling of de¬ 
sire as the mere emotion thus produced by 
certain objects, you must be eudiciently 
acquainted It is a feeling which is, of 
course, in some degree complei, as implying 
always, toother with the vivid feeling that 
arises on ^ prospect of good, the concep¬ 


tion of the object which seems desirable; but 
the vivid feelmg combined with this concep¬ 
tion, seems to me of a peculiar kind, or at 
least to be something more than con be re¬ 
duced to any of those elementary feelings 
which have Iwen considered W us. It is not 
mere approbation or love of an object, as 
cabbie of affording us a certun amount of 
enjoyment, but that which results from such 
love, as its effect. It is not the mere regret 
^t is felt on the absence of a beloved ob¬ 
ject, but a prospective feeling, which may or 
may not attend that retrospective regret, 
and which, far from being poinftilly depress¬ 
ing, like regret, fe, at least in many of its 
fonns, one of the most delightful excite¬ 
ments of which our mind is susceptible, the 
embellisher of existence, and the creator of 
the greater portion of that happiness which 
it seems at the time only to present to our 
distant gaze. Love of on object, regret at 
the absence of that ot^ect, these feelings we 
may discover by analysis: but discovering 
these, we discover rather what gives birth to 
our wishes than what constitutes them; the 
sunbeams and the Idndling incense from 
which the pheenix arises, rather than the 
vigorous bird itself, immortal in the very 
chimges of its seeming mortality. 

To enumerate the objects of ow desire 
and fear, would be to enumerate almost 
every object which exists arround us on our 
earth, and almost every relation of these ob¬ 
jects, without taking into account the wiety 
of wishes more fantastic, which ouflwild 
imagination is capable of forming. 

f »lete enumeration of all the possibilities of 
mman wishes, is almost as little to be ex¬ 
pected as a complete gratification of all the 
wishes of man, whose desires are as unlimit¬ 
ed as his power is bounded. The roost im¬ 
portant, however, maybe considered as com¬ 
prehended in the following series: First, 
our desire of continued existence, without 
any immediate regard to the pleastm; which 
it may yield; secondly, our desire of plea¬ 
sure, considered directly as mere pleasure; 
thirty, our desire of action; fotirthly, our 
desire of society; fifthly, our desire of know¬ 
ledge ; sixthly, our desire of pow’er, direct, 
as in ambition, or indirect, as in avdllce; se¬ 
venthly, our desire oyhe affection or esteem 
of those around us; ei^thly, our dd^ire of 
glory; ninthly, our desire of the happiness 
of others; and, tenthly, our dei^ of the 
unhappiness of those whom we hate. On 
these It is my intention to offer a few brief 
remarks, in me order in which I have now 
stated them. 

1 must obswm, however, in the place, 
that each of these desires may exist in dif¬ 
ferent forma, according to the de^e of pro¬ 
bability of rite attainment of its object. 
WTi«i there is little if any probability, H coi|. 

2E2 I 
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stitutei what is termed o mere wish ; when mind; giving rest to him who has no ether 
the probability is stroager, it becomes what rest, and revealing to him, at the same time, 
is called hope; with still greater probability, that future world which is the world of those 
oqiectation; and, with a probability that who have toiled on earth, at least u much 
approaches certainty, confidence. This va- as the world of those who have subsisted by 
xiation of the form of the desire, according to the toils bf others. On the bed of sickness, 
the degrees of probability, is of course not how ready is the victim of disease to form 
eonfinra to any particular desire, but may those flattering presages whic** others cannot 
run dirough all the desires which I have form; to sec, in the tranquil ISuks of those 
enumerated, and every other desire of which who assume a serenity which they do not 
the mind is or may be supposed to be cap- feel, a confident expectation of recovery, 
•hie. which has long in their hearts given place to 

Hope, therefore, important as it is to our despair; and to form plans of many future 
happiness, is not to be considered as a dis- j years, perhaps in that very hour which is to 
tinct emotion, but merely as one of the fonns | be the last hour of earthly existence. If we 
in which all our desires are capable of exist- could see all those wild visions of future de- 
ing. It is nut the less valuable on this uc- liverance, which rise, not to the dreams 
count, however, but, on the contrary, the merely, but to the waking thought of the 
more truly precious, since it thus confers on galley-slave who has been condemned to the 
us, not one delight only, but every thing, or oar for life, we should see, indeed, what 
almost every thing which it is in our power might seem madness to every heart but his, 
even to wisL What hour of our waking ex- to which these visions are in some measure 
istence is there to which it has not given like the momentary possession of the freedom 
happiness or consolation ? sf which he is for ever to be deprived; and, 

1 need not speak of the credulous alacrity in this very madness of credulous expecta- 
of our wishes, in our early year's, when we tion, so admirably adapted to a misery that 
had only trifles indeed to desire, but trifles admits of no earthly expectation which rea> 
which were as important to us as the more son can justify, we should see at once the 
splendid baubles that were probably to occu- omnipotence of the principle of hope, and 

£ y, with a change of follies, our muturer am- the benevolence of him who has fixed that 
ition. “ Gay hope is theirs,” is one of the principle in our minds, to be the comfort 
expressions, in reference to the happiness of even of despair itself, or at least of miseries, 
boyhood, in Gray's well-known Ode ; and in which all but the miserable themselves 
there can be no question that even at that would despair. 

perijjjl, when we do not look very far for- Such is the influence of hope through all 
WB^ Instill a great part of die happiness tliat the years of our existence. As soon as we 
is fe.,^ even when there is so much twister- have learned what is agreeable, it delights us 
ous merriment of the present, is derived with the prospect of attaining it; as soon as 
from a prospect of that little futurity which we have lost it, it delights us with the pro- 
is never wholly absent from the view,—a fu- spect of its return. It is our flatterer and com- 
turity which may not, in this case, extend forter in boyhood; it is our flattei'er and com- 
beyond the happy period of the next holi- forter in years which need still more to be flat- 
days, but whi^ is still a field of hope, as tered and comforted. What it promises, in. 
much as that ampler field which is ever deed, is different in these different years; but 
opening wider and wider on the gaze of man- the kindness and irresistible persuasion with 
hood. In opening, indeed, thus wider And which it makes the promise are still the same; 
wider, it extends itself only to extend the and while we laugh in advanced age at the 
empire of our wishes. Tnere is, then, no easy confidence of our youth, in wishes which 
happiness which hope cannot promise, no seem incapable of deceiving us now, we are 
dimculty which it cannot surmount, no grief still, us to other objects of desire, the same 
-wluch it cannot mitigate. It is the M'eulth credulous, confiding beings, whom it was 
of the^'dwent, the health of the sick, the then so easy to make happy. Nor is it only 
freedom of the captive. There are thoughts over terrestrial things that it diffuses its de- 
of future ease, whicn''play with a delightful lightful radiance. The power which attends 
illusion around the heart of him who has us with consolation, and with more than con- 
been born in poverty, bred in poverty; who, solation, through the anxieties and labours of 
since the very hour when his arms were first our life, does not desert us at the close of 
cajuable of ns much labour as could eai'n one that life which it has blessed or consoled, 
morsel of JuAnouity meat, has spent his li&, It is present with us in our last moment, 
not in labouzi merely, but in unremitting fa- We look to scenes which are opening on us 
twue j to Vfbom, since that very hour, a day above, and we look to those around us, with 
of ease has been as much imknown as a day an expectation still stronger than the strong- 
of enipu^ with the exception of that single est hope, that, in the world which we are 
day, whji^ in its weekly return, is a season j about to enter, we shall not have only re- 
r( comfort at once to the body imd to the | membrances of what we loved and revered 
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on earth, but that the friendshi]^ irom which 
it ia 80 painful to part, eren m parting to 
heaven, will be restored to us there, to 
unite us again in infection more ardent, be* 
cause unmingled with the anxieties of other 
cares, and in still purer adoration of that 
great being, whose perfections, as far as 
the^ were th^ dimly seen by us, it was our 
delight to^rontemplate together on,earth, 
when it was only on earth that we could 
trace them, but on that earth which seemed 
holier, and lovelier, and more divine, when 
thus joined in our thought with the excel¬ 
lence that made it 

Hope, then, which is thus universal in its 
promises, and unceasing in the influence 
which it exercises, is not to be considered 
as one emotion merely, but os all our desires, 
however various their objects may be. We 
wish, we hope, we expect, we confide; or, 
if there were other words which could ex¬ 
press different degrees of the probability of 
our attainment of what we desire, we might 
employ them with propriety; since evejy 
additional degree of probability, or even any 
greater vividness of interest in the object it¬ 
self, varies in some measure the nature of 
the desire which we feel. It is enough for 
you, however, to understand, with respect 
to these words which express the more re¬ 
markable shades of difference, that to wish, 
to hope, to expect, to trust, though expres¬ 
sive of feelings that must always be differ¬ 
ent, whether the objects of these feelings be 
different or the same, yet do not form classes 
of feelings essentially distinct from our general 
emotions of desire, but are mri-ely those emo¬ 
tions themselves, in all their variety, accord- 
ing as we conceive that there is more or less 
likelihood of our obtaining the particular ob¬ 
jects which we are desirous of obtaining. In 
a competition of any kind, in which tl*rre 
are many candidates, there is perhaps some 
one candidate who is aware that he has very 
little interest, and who lias, therefore, scarce¬ 
ly more than a mere wish of success. He 
canvasses the electors, and he finds, to his 
surprise perliaps, that many votes are given 
to him. He no longer wishes merely, he 
hopes; and, with eveiy new vote that is 
promised, his hope grows more vivid. A 
very few votes additional convert the hope 
iato expectation; and when a decided ma¬ 
jority is engaged to him by promise, even ex¬ 
pectation is too weak a vt'ord to express the 
emotion which he feels; it is trust, confi¬ 
dence, reliance, or whatever other word we 
may choose to express that modification of 
desire which is not the joy of absolute cer- 
tmnty, like the actual attainment of an u^ee- 
able object, and yet scarcely can be said to 
differ from certainty. In this series of eroo- 
tions, nothing has occurred to modify them 
but a mere increase of probability in the suc¬ 
cessive stages; and the same scale of pro¬ 


babilities, which admits of being thus accu¬ 
rately measured in an election ^t is num¬ 
bered by votes, exists truly, though peihaps 
less distinctly, in every otaer case of desire 
in which we rise from a mere wish to the 
most undoubting confidence. 

You will understand, tboi, without the 
necessity of any farther illustration, that hope 
and the various forms of our wishes and re¬ 
liances, more or less vivid, are not a separate 
class of emotions, but ore only names of all 
our desires, that vary according to the pro¬ 
spect of attainment which their objects seem 
to us ^ present. We may wish, hope, ex- 
pect, or trust in our attainment oi some 
rattle in childhood, as we wish, hope, expect, 
or trust that we are to attain the scarf, or 
garter, or gold, which is the amusement of 
our riper Sjge. Even when we think of the 
noblest objects that can fill our mere earthly 
desires, of the happiness of nations, or of 
the whole animated world, when tlie patriot 
riiies to shake some ferocious invader irom 
that throne, tQ which he had riseo by trampl¬ 
ing on the bodies of those who had rush¬ 
ed boldly but unsuccessfully forward in the 
same heroic spirit of national freedom ana 
deliverance, or when the philosopher looks, 
through many ages of futurity, to the years 
which, as he trusts, are to perfect the great 
plans of heaven, in the diffusion of happiness 
and virtue to mankind, he wishes, hopes, ex¬ 
pects, confides, as the triilers around him are 
wishing and confiding; the only difference 
is, that the very wishes of the patriot and of 
the general philanthropist, are wishes A>ch, 
though they should never be realize^Rt is 
dignity to feel even as wishes ; and, ^t the 
rain and sensual objects which occupy the 
whole heart of the idle and the profligate, are 
objects which it is disgraceful to desire with 
passion, and still greater disgrace, and still 
greater misery, even for those who have been 
capable of thus passionately desiring them, to 
obtain. 

There is one other preliminary remark 
which it may be necessary to make before 
entering on the consideration of our separate 
desires. In the arrangemen^f oiu: emo¬ 
tions, you must have obser\’cathat no pecu- 
litu- place has been set apart by me for the 
passions; the reason of W'hich is, that our 
passions are truly no separate but 

merely a name for •ur desires, when veiy 
vivid, or very permanent. If is impossible 
to state in words at what d<^;ree of vividness’ 
or permanence we cease to speak of a desire, 
and term it a passion. This, it is probable, 
that different individuals woidd do very va¬ 
riously ; but all, unquestionably, would use 
these different terras, when there is any veiy 
remarkable difiirencc in these respects. A 
slight desire of higher station, which comes 
upon us at intervws, and is soon forgotten in 
the cares or in the delightful occupations of 
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domestic life, no one would think of calling 
a passion mote than ^ individual himself; 
who smiles, perhaps, sometimes at his own 
little dreams of ambition, as if they were the 
idle musings of another mind, and, on awak¬ 
ing, looks at the tranquillity and happiness 
around him with a sort of gladness (hat his 
dream was only a dream. It is when ^e 
wish of vrorldly power and splendom is not 
die emotkb or a single minute, but the ex¬ 
clusive or almost exdnsive wish of the heart, 
when it allows other desires occasionally to 
intervene, but recurs still with additional 
force, as if to occupy agtun what is its own 
possession, and to feed on new wishes' of ad¬ 
vancement, or new projects of obtaining 
what it wished before; it is then when the 
desire is vivid and permanent that we terra 
it a passion, and look perhaps with pity on 
him who is its victim. 

After these remarks, which, I flatter my¬ 
self, have pointed out to you some distinctions 
which it may he of importance for us to re¬ 
member in our subsequent discussions, I 
proceed to the consideration of our desires 
in the order stated by me. 

The first of these is our desire of our own 
continued existence. Strong and permanent 
08 our wishes of delight may be, it is not 
happiness only which we desire, nor misery 
only which we dread ; we have a wish to ex¬ 
ist, even without reg^ at the moment of 
the wish to the happiness which might seem 
all that could render existence valuable; and 
anniK ition itself, which implies the irapossi- 
bilitw g uneasiness of any kind, is to ourcon- 
ceptiOT^most like a species of misery. Nor 
is it only when life presents to us the appear¬ 
ance of pleasure, wherever we look, and 
when our heart has an alacrity of enjoying it, 
wherever it is to be found, that the desire of 
a continuation of tills cartlily existence re¬ 
mains. It remains, and, in many instances, 
is perhaps still stronger in those years when 
death might seem to afford only the preipect 
of a ready passage to a better world. 

Da spatium vitar, inuttoada, Jupiter, nnnoit: 

Hoc reoto vul^ solum hoc et pallidua ojiUs.* 

“ O, my coevals!" says the author of the 
Night Thoughts, at a time when he was him¬ 
self adv^ed in age, 

O, my coevalf' remnants of yourselves 

Poor human ruins, totteriiw o’er the gravel 

Shall we, shall aged men, like aged trees, 

Strike deeper our vile root, and eliaer cling, 

StiU more enamour’d of this wretched soil! f 

To explain the ap^ent inconsistency of 
the fficreos^ love of life that is so frequent¬ 
ly observed In old age, when the means of 
eqjoyniept ue diluinisbed, we must remem¬ 
ber, that> Iqr the influence o^the suggesting 


• luvenal. Sat. x. v. ISS, 189. 
/ Night Iv. V. loy—J18. 


principle, life, as a mere object conception 
to the old, retains still many charms whidi in 
reality it docs not possess. The IH^ of 
which they think, is ue life of which th^ 
have often thought; and that life was a life 
full of hopes and enjoyments. The feelings, 
therefore, which were before associated tvith 
the notion of the loss of life,'.;ro those which 
still oqcuri on the ctmtemplatS^f its pos¬ 
sible loss, with the addition of those enjoy¬ 
ments which a long series of years must have 
added to the complex conception, and the 
loss of which, as one great whole, seems to 
be involved in the very notion of the loss of 
that life of which the enjoyments formed a 
part. It must be remembered, too, that if 
life be reg^ded as in any degree a blessing, 
the mere circumstance of the increased pro- 
bability of its speedy termination must con¬ 
fer on it no slight accession of interest This 
is only one of many instances of the opera¬ 
tion of a very general principle of our nature; 
the likelihood of loss being itself almost a 
species of endearment, or at least producing, 
in every case, u tendeniess that is soon dif¬ 
fused over the object which we contemplate, 
that seems thus to be more lovely in itself, 
merely because, from its precariousness, we 
love it more. 

Absurd, however, as the desire may seem 
in such cases, it is, as a general feeling of 
oiur nature, a most striking proof of the kind¬ 
ness of that being who, in giving to man 
duties which he has to continue for many 
years to di.scharge in a world which is prepa¬ 
ratory to the nobler world that is aftervi'ards 
to receive him, has not left him to feel the 
place in which he is to perform the duties al- 
lotted to him, as a place of barren and dreary 
exile. He has given us passions which 
throw a sort of enchantment on every thing 
which can reflect them to our heart, which 
add to the delight that is felt by us in the 
exercise of our duties,—a delight that 
arises from the scene itself on which they 
are exercised, feom the society of those who 
inhabit it with us, from the ofliees which 
we have performed and continue to per¬ 
form. 

While these earthly mitigations of our tem¬ 
porary exile, if I may venture to speak of ex¬ 
ile in relation to a world which we have not 
yet reached, are thus bounteously granted to 
us, there may indeed he a fear of death, 
more than is perhaps necessary for this be¬ 
nevolent purpose, in the breasts of those who 
are too abject in their sensual and sordid wish¬ 
es to think of heaven, or too conscious of 
guilt to think of it with tranquillity. But 
to minds of nobler hopes, which, even in lov¬ 
ing life and all which life presents, have not 
forgotten how small a part it is of that ex¬ 
istence which it only opens to them, what 
objects arc presentM; I will not say, to re- 
oncile them merely to the simple transition 
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in which deatii conaists, but to make this 
very transition a change which, but for the 
tears of other eyes and the griefs of other 
hearts, they may smile tranquilly, or almost 
exult to see approaching! There are minds, 
indeed, which may truly exult at this parting 
moment, which can lo^ back on the con¬ 
flicts of this Jifding scene, like the victor of| 
some weiyi^ht field, who closes his eye in 
tlie hour of some triumph, that baslb'een the 
triumph of freedom more them of war, amid 
the blessings of nations; and who, in the 
very praises end blessings that are the last 
sounds of life to his ear, hears rather the 
happiness which he has produced, than the 
glory which he has won. 

Death la victory s 
It hinds in chains the r&i;inj; ills of life; 

Lust ami Ambition, Wrath and Avarice. 

Dragged at his chariot-nheel, applaud his power. 
That ills corrosive, cares importunate, 

Are not immortal loo, O Death I is thine. 

And feel we, then, but dread from thought of thee?* 
Dmth, the greet Counsellor, who man inspires 
With every nobler thought and fairer deed 1 
Death, the deliverer, who rescues man I 
Death, tile retrardcr, who the rescued crowns if • 

How admirable is that goodness which knows 
so well how to adapt to each other feelings 
that arc opposite, w’hicli gives to man a love 
of life enougl^to reconcile him, without an 
effort, to the earth which is to be the scene 
of his exertions; and which, at the same 
time, gives those purer and more glorious 
wishes which make him ready to port with 
the very life which he loved. 


LECTURE LXVI. 

111. paosPKcnvE emotions— 1. coNsmiaiA- 

TION or THE OKSIKK OF OONTINUEU EXIS¬ 
TENCE, CONCLUDEU.— 2. DKSUIE Of AiJilA- 

SURE. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, 1 began 
the consideration of that order of our emo¬ 
tions which, from their relation to objects as 
future, 1 distinguished fimn our immediate 
and retrospective emotions, by the name of 
prospective,—an order which comprehends 
our desires and fears, the most important of 
all the affections of our mind, as the imme- 
.diate directors of our conduct, which our 
other mental affections, of whatever species, 
influence only indirectly through the medium 
of our wishes. 

With respect to this order in general, I 
endeavoured to explain to you how the soide 
objects, agreeable or disagreeable, may, in 

* And feel 1, Death I no Joy Dorn thought of thee I 
—in the original. 

t Vomig's Night Thought*, Night iil, v. 195—400, 
511—515* 


different circumstances of out reklaon to 
these objects, as jwesent or absent, give rise 
both to hope and to fear ; and how different 
the feeling of tlie mere desirableness of an 
object, whicb is nothing more thui the rela¬ 
tion of certain objects preeived or conceived 
as antecedents to our desires as consequents, 
is fe(»n the feeling of the mater amount of 
personal advantage, or iff toe moral propriety 
of certmnactions; both which consideradons, 
indeed, may produce the taulency to desire, 
in some cases, but do not necessarily consti¬ 
tute it in all; the clearest perception of 
greater advantage from certain acrions which 
it would be worldly prudence to prefer, and 
of moral propriety in ceitain actions which 
it would be virtue to prefer, being often in- 
sufiictent to overcome other circumstances of 
momentary attraction, which thus obtain our 
momentary preference, even though felt to 
be in absdute opposition to our good upon 
the w'hole, and to that virtue, which is it^f, 
Indeedf a part, and the most important part 
of this general good. 

Since the objects of desire, which are so 
various to different persons, ^t perhaps no 
two objects arc regarded with the same in¬ 
terest and choice by any two individuals, are 
not limited even to the infinity of existing 
things, but comprehend whatever the wildest 
imagination eon conceive, 1 stated to you the 
impossibility of any exact enumeration of 
these objects, such as might enable us to treat 
compendiously of the whole bouudless va¬ 
riety of human wishes. All which 1 could 
venture to do, therefore, was to e^s the 
principal objects that seem in their to 
involve that species of attraction pmch, os 
immediately antecedent to all our wishes, 1 
liave termed desirableness; that is to say, 
the most important of those objects which 
caiuiot, in the ordinary circumstances of our 
nature, be contemplated by u.s without ex¬ 
citing the emotion ofdesiie. Of these I en¬ 
umerated the following:—Our desire of the 
mere continuation of our being; our desire 
of pleasure; our desire of action; our desire 
of society ; our desire of knondedge ; our de¬ 
sire of power, whether of direct power, as in 
what is commonly termed ambition, or of in¬ 
direct power, as in avarice; our desire of the 
affection or esteem of those around us ; our 
desire of glory; our desire of thCBbappiness 
of others; om de^ of the unhappiness of 
those whom we hacfe 
All these desires, however, I stated, may 
exist in various fonns, according to tlfe dif¬ 
ferent degrees of pn^bility of attainment ; 
a simple wish, bc^, expectation, confidence, 
being the most remarkable grai^ioDS in the 
scale; though there are various intervening 
idiades of di^rence, to whkh so name is 
given. They are not species tff desires en» 
sentiuUy (hstinct, but modes of all mir de- 
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Otir wnhes, when they exist with little 
force and pennanenoe, are termed simplr de¬ 
sires ; whim they rise more vividly, and oc¬ 
cupy the mind more exclusively, they are 
termed passions. The vividness, and per- 
monmce, therefore, are the only circumstm- 
ces W'hich distinguish our passions ; not any 
essential difference in the particulu nature 
of the desires themselves. The slightest 
wish, which we scarcely feel as a very vivid 
emotion, becomes a passion when it affects 
us strongly and lastingly. The most ardent 
passion, which may have occupied our whole 
soul for half our life, if it were to rise only 
slightly and faintly, would be termed a mere 
desire. 

After these general preliminary distinc¬ 
tions, I proceeded to the consideration of our 
particular desires; and, in my lost Lecture, 
offered some remarks on the m«t of these, in 
my order of enumeration. Of the great fact 
of that desire of life which you must see 
operating universally around yon, you could 
not need to be informed; and my observa¬ 
tions, therefore, were chiefly illustrative of 
that beautiful adaptation of our nature to the 
scene on which we have to discharge the va¬ 
rious duties of men, that is effected by this 
principle of our constitution,—a principle 
which renders the scene of those duties itself 
delightful, as the scene of our continued be¬ 
ing,—of that life which wc love in itself, and 
which is associated, in our conception, with 
the scene on which every moment of our life 

Itigcnd, therefore, of viewing, in our love 
of life! u principle disgraceful to our nature, 
we may^ee in it far more tnily a principle 
which does honour to our nature, because it 
answers admirable purposes in our moral 
constitution. What happiness^Wouid it be 
to those who were to be confined in the most 
gloomy prison for a series of years, it, during 
all this long period of confinement, the very 
prison itself were to seem to them a delight- 
ml habitation, and when the hour of deliver¬ 
ance came, we had only to open the gate and 
lead the prisoner forth to sunshine and the 
balmy breeze, which were not to be the less 
delightful, then, on account of the captivity 
in which his former years were spent! I 
need not point out to you how exactly the 
case now^nagined corresponds in every cir¬ 
cumstance, except in thi||poom and narrow¬ 
ness of the prisoner’s dismal abode, with that 
which truly constitutes our situation as tem¬ 
porary hiKabitants of this delightful earth. 

It V not the mere love of lire which is dis- 
gracefal|n Itsolf .; but the cowardly love of it, 
which does4)ot yield to nobler desires. Every 
wish whi^ we tain feel for objects that are 
apt to ounces, has of ^mrse relation 
to the future, end therefore to some protrac¬ 
tion of our existeiice> the wish of which must 
eoDsequentiy be irmrlred in every other per¬ 


sonal wish, tire most honourable which the 
mind can form. To desire the continuation 
of life, is to fear the loss of it; and to fear 
the loss of it, is to fear every thing which may 
bring it into danger. Even the brave man, 
then, will avoid danger, where no virtue 
would lead to the exposure; but when virtue 
requires exposure, he will scat^ly feel that it 
is perij to which he is exp^ig himself. 
Glory, the good of mankind, the approbation 
of his own heart, the approbation of God,— 
these are all which the brave man sees; and 
he who, seeing these, can sacrifice them to 
the love of mere animal life, is indeed un¬ 
worthy, I will not say of vanquishing in s 
cause which it is noble to prevail, but even 
of perishing in a cause in which it is noble to 
perish. 

The next desire to the consideration of 
which I proceed, is our desire of pleasure; to 
which the fear of pain may be regarded as 
opposed. Annihilation indeed seems to us 
an evil, independently of the happiness or 
misery of which it may deprive us, or from 
which it may free us. We love the mere 
continuance of our being, but we love still 
more our well-being; and existence is valua¬ 
ble to us chiefly as that which can be render¬ 
ed happy. He who formed us to be happy, 
of course formed us to be desirous of happi¬ 
ness. The desire, indeed, may be consider¬ 
ed as almost'involved in the very notion of 
happiness itself, which could scarcely be 
conceived by us os happiness, if it were not 
conceived os that which is an object of de- 

e. 

I may say of the love of pleasure what I 
have said of the love of life. As it is not the 
love or preservation of life which is unworthy 
of a brave and honourable man, but the love 
if mlife that is inconsistent with nobler ob¬ 
jects of desire; it is, in like manner, not the 
love of pleasure which is unworthy of us, for 
pleasure, in itself, when arising fram a pure 
source, is truly os pure as the source from 
which it flows; but the love of pleasure tliat 
is inconsistent with our moral excellence. 
The delight which virtue gives, and which 
devotion gives, is no small part of the excel¬ 
lence even of qualities so noble as devotion 
and virtue. We love men more, we love 
God more, because it is impossible for us to 
love them more without an increase of our 
delight. In this sense, indeed, to borrow a 
beautiful line, which expresses much in a very 
few words, 

Plcature Ss nought but Virtue’s gayer name.* 

Even of pleasures which do not flow imme¬ 
diately from virtue, but of which virtue is far 
from forbidding the enjoyment, how many are 

eVouRg'* Night Thoughts, Night vtli. v. 575, 
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there wliich nature is eontmiuUpr inviting us 
to enjoy ! There are seasons, in which we 
cannot move a single step, or look around us, 
or inhale a sin^e breath of air, without some 
additional happiness. To move is delightful, 
to rest is de%htful. It seems almost as il 
the same sun, which is evetwhere diffusini 
light, were d^^^g everywhere happiness 
and not to^rhappy, and not to loye thi 
sources of happiness around us, seem to us 
almost like ingratitude to the Author of these, 
and a sort of rebellion against that benevo¬ 
lence which so manifesdy wills our enjoy¬ 
ment. The words with which Beattie con¬ 
cludes one of the most beautiful stanzas 
of bis principal poem, express, in this re¬ 
spect, & sentiment with which it is impossi 
ble for us not to sympathize. 

O how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of channs which Nature to her votaiy yields! 

The warbllna woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds. 

And all that echoes to the song of even. 

All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magniflcence of Heaven, * 

O how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven ?* 

The love of pleasure, then, is far from being 
unworthy of man, since all which we admire 
in the universe, all which raises us to admi- 
ration of the Author of the universe, is ac¬ 
companied with it. We cannot love virtue 
without loving a source of delight; we can¬ 
not love him, who has made us capable of 
loving virtue, without a delight still more ar¬ 
dent. We must love pleasure if we love 
whatever is worthy of being loved. 

But the plcasui'cs that attend virtue, or 
which virtue approves, are not the only plea¬ 
sures which man is capable of feeling. He 
may have a sort of dreadful satisfaction in 
the fulfilment of the most malignant deshes, 
or ho may become the self-degraded slaveVf 
his own appetites. There are sensual grati¬ 
fications, of which, though virtue may not 
forbid the temperate use, she forbids the in¬ 
temperate excels; not because they are plea¬ 
sures, but because they render us incajiable 
of discharging duties which we have to per¬ 
form ; or, which is a still greater evil, deprive 
us even of the very wish of dischaiging our 
duties. In a former Lecture 1 endeavoured 
to describe to you the melancholy progress 
of e mind which has yielded itself gradually 
with fewer and fewer struggles, a slave to the 
tyranny of sensual passions,—of passions 
which stupify still more than they enslave. 
It is this stupefaction of better powers and 
feelings which, far more tlian the loss of 
mere fortune and health, is the most pathe¬ 
tic or the most dreadful image in every such 
description of the sacrifices of the disso¬ 
lute. 


Your IHandt avoiil you. Bruttahly truufonuM, 
They hardly know you t or. It one remaini 
To wish you well, he withea you in heaven. 
Deiplsed, unwept, you fan, who might have left 
A iiacred, cherUh’d, ladly piewing name, 

A name (till to be utter'd with arigh.f 

Even if nothing more than mere sensual 
pleasure were to be taken mto account, with- 
out coAprehending, in our estimate, the mi¬ 
series of shame end remorse and ruined for- 
tune, and without any regard to those sub- 
limer delights, which the sensual lose, and 
which they perhaps care not for losing, be¬ 
cause they are incapable of conceiving them; 
there can be no question that in this least 
important part of happiness, which done they 
value, they are inferior to those who enjoy in¬ 
deed those external pleasures, which it is only 
gratitude to heaven to enjoy, but who think 
of their senses as the sources of instruction 
more than as the medium of indolent luxury. 
We are not to consider, in our estimate, the 
momentary enjoyments only; we are to con¬ 
sider the sensual pains, as well as the sensud 
delights; the languor, the satiety, the sick¬ 
ness, the days that in ill hedth hang heavily 
without amusement, and the nights without 
repose, in which the mind that has no con¬ 
solation within, is still more restless than the 
restless body. Yet these are the dis¬ 
quietudes, wliich, if combined with a dull 
repetition of amusements that arc amuse¬ 
ments no more, of splendour that ceases to 
afford pleasure, because it is a splendour 
which is even more familiar to us than the 
want of it, and of intercourse with smiling 
faces and vacant hearts, which agree^ith 
our own, as truly in the listlessncss endHa- 
'iness that are felt as in tlie cheerpmess 
hat is affected, are what, if we have unfor- 
unately entered on such a life, wo strangely 
:erm a life of gaiety. 

Whom cull we gay f That honour has been long 
I'he boast of mere pretenders to the name. 

The innocent are gay—The lark is gay. 

That dries hU feauien, saturate witli dew. 

Beneath the rosy cloud, while yet the beam* 

Of day-spring overshoot bis humble nest. 

The peasant too, a witness of his song, 

Himself a songster, is as gay as he. 

But save me from the gaiety of those 

Whose headaches nail them to a noon-day bed 1^ 

The innocent, indeed, are the gay; and 
heir gaiety is not sickness and vexation, but 
happiness. It is a gaiety which flows so 
eadily around them, that it is not^asy to 
distinguish how muchpf it is derived from 
ivithout, and how muffi of it has its source, 
ivithin. All which we perceive, is that they 
ore happy, and that their happiness is not to 
be obtained without the innocence which 
eafls to it. With this purity of heart, the 
'cry senses^ enjoy pleasures, which require 
10 cost to produce them, but which surpass 
all the eiijoym<^ts which the extravagant 


t Armstrong'* Art of preserving Health, tOO. 
• Mlnatrel, book i. stansa ix. t f’owperV Taek, book i. v. 491«4w. 
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luxury of the can devise. In the 

first vernal wedh of Ute lovers of nature, the 
sight of a single cottage, which speaks to 
them of the happiness of those who dwell in 
a scene so beautiful, of a single wil(i.fiower, 
which, St the opening of spring, seems to 
announce the continued care of that Gk)d 
who is again, as in former years, A cover 
the earth with all the profusion of his 
bounty,—gives to them a pleasure, which 
if the proud and luxurious could purchase 
by the magnificence of their richest ban¬ 
quets, they would not be magnificent in vain. 

The desire of relief from pain may be re¬ 
garded only as another form of the desire of 
plea‘<ure ; and in this sense, the species of 
emotion which we have been considering, 
besides its relation to every accidental pain, 
comprehends all the desires that are involv¬ 
ed in our bodily appetites, os distinguished, 
in that analysis which W'e formerly made, 
from the mere uneasiness which gives occa¬ 
sion to the desire; the desire of food or 
drink, for example, as distinguished from 
the mere pain of hunger pr thirst, which 
must exist as sensations before any such de¬ 
sires that ore subsequent to tlie sensations 
can be felt. In the same way, the desire of 
relief may be thought to comprehend that 
emotion which is next to be cxaniinctl by us, 
the 'desire of action; and, to a certain de¬ 
gree, it unquestionably does comprehend it; 
since long inaction produces a pain in our 
limbs, which prompts us to the necessary 
ma**»'n, as truly as the long want of food 
prayP'^es a pain of a different sort, which 
prom^'ts us to have recourse to that which 
alone can give relief to such a pain. But 
the action, of which 1 speak nt present as 
the object of a peculiar species of. desire, is 
far more than tMs desire of relief from mus¬ 
cular languor; it is a continued exertion, 
which we do not abandon immediately after 
freeing our muscles from this uneasiness, 
which soon passes away at the very begin¬ 
ning of exercise, but prosecute, perhaps, till 
we produce in them a pain of an opposite 
kind, the pain of fatigue. 

1 am aware, indeed, that according to the 
system of many philosophers, who consider 
our own selfish enjoyment as the sole object 
of our Wishes, to speak of other desires, af¬ 
ter mentioning the dy rire of pleasure as one 
of oiur emotions, must be absolutely super¬ 
fluous ; since the desire of pleasure, accord¬ 
ing to them, must, in some one of its forms, 
be the desire of every thing which man can 
imuirdibtely desire. The remarks which I 
made bn niis subject in my Igst Lecture, 
have prepared you, however, [ trust, for see¬ 
ing we nllaey of this supposition; since, 
though eveiT thing which we desire must 
have seemed to us desirable, as the very fiwt 
of the desire chiaotes; and though the at- 
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tainmmit eff ev^ such desire must be at¬ 
tended with pleasure, it docs not therefore 
follow that the pleasure which truly attends 
this fulfilment of desire, was the primary cir¬ 
cumstance which excited the desire itself. 
We may feel happiness from exertbn of 
every kind, frmn society, from the discovery 
of truth, from the good fortlSr^ of our friends, 
and yet have desired these wte out any view 
at the moment of the beginning desire to 
this resulting happiness, and merely from 
the constitution of our nature, which leads 
us to desire knowledge, simply as knowledge, 
because there is something of which we are 
ignorant, and which we may readily learn, 
society simply as society. Nature, indeed, 
has attached pleasure to these, as she has 
attached pleasure to many of our functions 
which we do not exercise on account of that 
pleasure. But in considering the origin of 
our desires, we are to think only of what is 
contemplated by the mind at the very mo¬ 
ment when the emotion arises, of the cir¬ 
cumstances antecedent to the desire, and not 
of circumstances which may or may not lie 
its consequents. The mother derives plett- 
surc from loving her new-born infant; and a 
superficial thinker might say, in this case, as 
indeed many suj>erficial thinkers have said, 
that she loves her infant for no other reason 
(ban this pleasure, and that hut for her own 
selfish delight, she could see it perish with¬ 
out the slightest concern. A very little ob¬ 
servation, however, is sufficient to show us, 
that the love, in this case, though accom¬ 
panied with pleasure, is, in its origin, inde¬ 
pendent of the pleasiue, and must have pre¬ 
ceded it, or the pleasure could not have been 
felt; for if there had been no previous emo¬ 
tion of a peculiar love in the mother, to dis¬ 
tinguish the infant from every other infant, 
vM&cre are we to find the peculiar jileasure, 
from which alone the peculiar love is said to 
be derived ? What is so evidently true in 
this case, is true in many other cases. The 
emotion arises, and is attende(j with pleasure; 
but it does not arise on account of the plea¬ 
sure. On the contrary, the pleasure is felt, 
because the emotion has previously arisen, 
and could not have been felt Imt for the pre¬ 
vious emotion that is gratified. It is, us in 
journeying to some distant scene, at the call 
of business nr of friendship ; the landscape 
may be beautiful, and may delight us, there¬ 
fore, in evefy stage of our journey, the very 
exercise kself may be pleasing. Without 
the journey, it is evident that we could not 
have enjoyed this beauty of the scene, and 
this pleasure of the exercise ; hut we do not 
journey on account of these deligfats. At 
the same call, we should have traversed the 
same road, though the landscape had been 
dreary and desolate on every side, and 
though fatigue had converted the exercise 
itself into uneasiness. Wbate’er the mo- 
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tive," it has been said by a poetical defender 
of this doctrine,— 

Whatever the motiTe, pleanire i* the mark i 
For her, the black aimaain drava hit award t 
For her, dark stateimen trim their midnight lamp, 
To which no tingle aacriflee may fkll: 

For her, the aaint abataina; the miaer atarrea 9 
The Stoic proud, for pleaaure, pleaaute Boom’d: 

For her, Bffllctlon;|^aughter!i grief indulge. 

And And, or hymra luxury in tears: 

For her, guiiflffiame, toil, danger, we defy. 

And with an um voluptuoua, rush on death.* 

This, indeed, though in verse, is as sound 
philosophy as much duller philosophy of the 
same kind; but powerful as it mav be in 
poetic antithesis, it is as verse only that it is 
powerful, not os a statement of philosophic 
truth. We desire, indeed, all these objects; 
and however ill-iitted some of them may ap¬ 
pear to be productive of delight, we may 
perhaps feel pleasure in all these objects, as 
We certainly should feel pain, if we wetc not 
to obtain what we desire, whatever the ob¬ 
ject of desire may have been ; but it is not 
the pleasure wliich was the circumstance 
that prompted our desire when it arose, it 
was the desire previously awakened which 
was accompanied with pleasure, or was pro¬ 
ductive of pleasure, the pleasure being, in ail 
tlicsc cases, the effect of the previous desire, 
and necessarily presupposing it. We desire 
the happiness of others, and we have plea¬ 
sure ill this desire; but, with the same ca¬ 
pacity of mere love as now, wc should have 
desired the happiness of uther.s, though no 
direct pleasure to ourselves had followed our 
generous wish. We desire knowledge, and 
wu ore delighted with the attainment of it; 
but if the constitution of our mind had con¬ 
tinued in cvciy other respect the same as 
now, we should have felt curiosity, though 
it had terminated only in simple know¬ 
ledge. 

It is the very nature of oiw mind, as Ori¬ 
ginally constituted with certain tendencies, 
that some objects should seem to.it immedi¬ 
ately desirable} as it is its very nature that 
certain objects should seem to it immediate¬ 
ly proportioned in symmetry, or related to 
each other in various ways, When we think 
of the series of numbers, two, four, eight, 
sixteen, we perceive that each is the doubl( 
of tile number preceding, and we perceiie 
this, perhaps, without any pleasure v^tever, 
cgrtainly at least independently of any plea¬ 
sure which may be felt. The mere concep¬ 
tion of the numbers, as a priAiary feeling, 
gives rise to tlie feeling of the relation of 
the parts of the series, whether the discovery 
of the relation be or be not accompanied with 
the pleasure. It is, in short, the very na¬ 
ture of the numbers, so conceived together, 
to appear to us so related. It is the sami 
with that relation of a difierent kind, which 
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have temed desirableness. When we are 
assured of the particulars of any fact con¬ 
nected with a speculation in which we may 
'le engaged, it is impossible for this fact to 
)e considered by us as something of which 
we are capable of obtaining more accurate 
knowledge without being instai^y desirable, 
that is to say, without exciting in instant se¬ 
quence our desire of knowing it fully. It 
seems to us desindile, os immediately as four 
is perceived by us to he the double of two, 
and eight of four; and it seems to us desira¬ 
ble, merely from its very nature, as a fact il- '* 
lustrative of our particular speculation, as 
much as two, four, eight, appear to us related, 
instantly, and without any conception of the 
pleasure which we may feel in discovering the 
relation. Pleasure, indeed, attends the dis- 
sovery; but it is surely very evident, that 
Jjere must have been curiosity before the 
Measure, or no pleasure could have been felt. 
Pain or disquietude attends the ungratified 
curiosity. But, in like manner, there must 
have been a previous desire ofknowledge, or 
If there was no previous desire of knowing 
my thing, there could be no pain in the con¬ 
tinued ignorance. The pleasure and pain, 
in short, however early, presuppose always a 
desire still earlier, or the^ must have been 
effects that arose from neither. 

The immediate desirableness of objects is 
then, as 1 flatter iwself you have perceived, 
something very different from the pleasure 
which attends the fulfilment of the desire, 
however much the pleasure, once induced, 
may afterwards liecome itself a new 
stance of attraction; and there is nod 
fore necessai'ily any redundancy of «Tange- 
ment, in speaking of other sets of desires, 
after having treated of the love of pleasure, 
considered simply as pleasure, or as relief 
from pain. The very desires, indeed, which 
are thus separated from the desire of mere 
pleasure, may, when gratified, afford perhaps 
as much real delight as those of which plea¬ 
sure was the simple object. But it is suffi¬ 
cient for our arrangement, that this pleasure, 
however lively it may be in itself, did not 
constitute to us the primal y and instant de¬ 
sirableness of the object, or, in other words, 
was not that circumstance which we had im¬ 
mediately in view, at Ac very moment when 
our desire arose ; the direct aiitecraent, in a 
train of feelings, of •Rich that other feeling 
which wc term desire was the consequent, 
and the instant consequent. 

I return, then, to the consideration of those 
desires which I have thought it necessary to 
add, even after the desire of pleasure. 

The first of these, on the consideration of 
which I had sArcely enteredi was the love 
of action. To be happy, it is ncces-saty that 
we be occupied j and, without our thinking 
of the happiness which restdis from it, ua- 
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ture has given us a constant desire of occu¬ 
pation. We must exert our limbs, or we 
must exert our thought; and when we ex¬ 
ert neither, we feel that languor of which we 
did not think before, but which, when it 
felt, convinces us how admirably our desire 
of action is adapted for the prevention of thii 
very evil, of which we had not thought; as 
our appetites of hunger and thirst are given 
Co us for the preservation of health, of which 
we think os little, during the indulgence of 
our appetites, as we think, during our oc- 
^ cupation, of the languor which W'ould over¬ 
whelm us if wholly unoccupied. How 
wretched would be the boy, if he were to bi 
forced to lie, even on the softest couch, dur¬ 
ing a whole day, while he heard at intervals 
the gay voices of his playmates without, and 
could distinguish by these very sounds the 
particular pastimes in which they were en¬ 
gaged! How wretched, in these circum¬ 
stances, is man himself; and what fretful- 
ncss do we perceive, even on brows of more 
deliberate thought; on brows, too, perhaps, 
that in other circumstances, are seldom over¬ 
cast, if a few successive days of wet and 
boisterous weather have rendered all escape 
into the open air, and the exercises which 
this escape would afford, impossible! 

“ The sort of bodily pleasure which we 
derive from exercise,” says the author of a 
very pleasing little French work on the the¬ 
ory of our agreeable feelings, “ cannot be 
analyzed, indeed, without becoming almost 
insen.^ble. The pleasure which accompa- 
nies^-^notion of the hand, escapes from us 
by i^^ttlenesB; but it is not on that ac¬ 
count ti>e less real. Do not women every 
day save themselves from many hours of lisU 
less uneasiness, merely by a little motion of 
the fingers, in some slight work, to which 
they attach no other v^ue than as it is a 
source of this very amusement to them ? The 
charm of the particular work itself, ant^ the 
general pleasure of being occupied, have need 
of being combined, to make any sensible im¬ 
pression.”* 

Without the knowledge of the pleasure 
that is thus felt in mere exertion, it would 
not be easy for us to look with satisfaction 
on the scene of human toil around us, which 
assumesiptantly a diflerent aspect when we 
considerlnis happy principle of our mental 
constitution. Thuugff'.Ve are apt to think 
of those who arc labouring for others as if 
they were not labouring for tliemselves also; 
and though unquestbnably, from our natu¬ 
ral love (ffreedom, any task which is im¬ 
posed tsnnot be as agreeable as lui occupation 
spontaneously edtosen; tve yet miust not 
think that the labour itself is necessarily an 
evil, from whidl H would b#'happiness for 
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man to be freed. Nature has not dealt so 
hardly with the great multitude, in compari¬ 
son with whom the smaller number, for 
whose sccommodation she seems to have form¬ 
ed a more sumptuous provision, are truly in¬ 
significant, and would be unworthy of this 
seeming preference, if the provision of their 
means of luxury were all w(^h is involved 
in the, wealth she bestows on^hem. The 
wealth of the individual is valuable, chiefly 
as it leads to the labour of others, and pre¬ 
sents, in the reward which it offers, on agree¬ 
able object, to mingle with the pleasure of 
the occupation, and to sooth and sweeten it, 
even when it rises to fatigue. How differ¬ 
ent would the busy scene of the world ap¬ 
pear, if we could conceive that no pleasure 
attended the occupations to which so great 
a majority of our race would then seem to 
be condemned, almost like slaves that ore 
fettered to the very instruments of their daily 
task! How diflerent from that scene in which, 
though we perceive many labouring, and a 
few at rest, we perceive in the labourer a 
pleasure of occupation, which those who rest 
would often be happy to purchase from him, 
and which they do sometimes endeavour to 
purchase by the same means by which he 
has acquired it,—by exercises as violent and 
imrcmitted as his, and which have the dis¬ 
tinction only of being of less advantage to 
the world than those toils by which he at 
once promotes his own happiness, and con¬ 
tributes to the accommodation of others! It 
i.s pleasing thus to perceive a source of en¬ 
joyment in the very circumstance which 
might seem most hostile to happiness,—to 
perceive in the labour itself, of which the 
necessity is imposed on man, a consolation 
for the loss of that very freedom which it 
constrains. 

When we do not labour with our Iimb.s, 
we must labour with our mind; and happy 
s it for our peace when this mental occupa¬ 
tion can supply to us the place of bodily oc- 
mpation, which, to the rich at least, must al¬ 
ways be in a great degree dependent on the 
accidents of weather, and in some measuie 
too on the society of others. He to whom 
1 book presents occupation, scarcely can be 
i* circumstances in which this occupation is 
lot in sdme degree at his command; ami it 
is not easy to say how much of faappinesu, 
and of that humour which is no small 
>art of morsuity, depends on the mere power 
•f occupying ourselves agreeably with this 
exercise of our eyes and mind, as others, less 
lappy in intellectual taste, are obliged to de¬ 
pend for occupation on exercises that require 
a greater number of circumstances to place 
,hem in their power, 

“Choose any station in life which you 
may prefer," says Pascal, “combine in it 
every pleasure which seems capable of satis- 
fying the desires of man; if he whom we 
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Ifflngine placed in this situation, has no oc¬ 
cupation or amusement, his languishing feli- 
city will not support him for an hour. He 
must have something to withdraw him from 
himself, or he is necessarily unhappy. 

Is not the ropi dimity m'eat enough of 
itself to content him who is the object of so 
much envy ? indeed that, in other 

circumstuncaH^^ render a man happjr, it is 
necessuiy to turn him away from the sight 
of his own misery, though it be only to oc¬ 
cupy his whole mind with the anxiety of 
bending his knee, or pointing his toe in a 
dance a little better than before. But is it 
the same with a king? Must he too be 
amused like others ? Would it not be a sort 
of insult to the joy which he must feel, to oc¬ 
cupy his soul with the thought how he is to 
adapt his steps to the measure of an air, or 
how he is to send one billiard ball most adroit¬ 
ly to meet another, instead of leaving him to 
enjoy in repose the contemplation of that ma¬ 
jestic glory which suiTounds him ? Let us 
make the trial. Let us leave tlie mast mag¬ 
nificent sovereign without company, witn- 
out occupation, to enjoy hlmsmf in all his 
magnificence at leisure; and the sovereign 
whom we have left to himself will be only a 
human being, that feels his miseries like other 
people. All this therefore is most carefully 
provided against; and there are never want¬ 
ing, round the person of kings, a number of 
Idle courtiers, whose only occupation is to 
watch the time of their leisure, that they may 
suggest constantly some new amusement in 
the intervals of public business or of other 
amusements, and save them from the dread¬ 
ful miseiy of being alone, and of knowing 
what they are. 

“ Man is so wretched a being," he con¬ 
tinues, “ that he would soon be tired ofiiim- 
self, without any external cause of dissatis¬ 
faction by the mere feeling of what he is ; and 
yet he is so vain and tnfling a creature, that, 
full as he is of a thousand essential causes of 
disgust, the most insignificant trifie is siiih- 
cient to amuse him; so that if we were to 
consider him seriously, we should find fai- 
more reason to pity him for being capable of 
finding amusement in things so mean and fri¬ 
volous, than for the distresses which truly af¬ 
flict him. 

t “ How happens it that that man who was 
a short time ago in such deep miseiy at the 
loss of his only son, and who,‘loaded with 
law-suits and quarrels, was this very mom- I 
ing fretted with so many vexations, thinks of 
these evils no more ? Be not astonished at 
the change; he is now entii-eljr absorbed in 
other thoughts, lie is occupied, and most 
completely occupied, in seeing where it is 
that a stag is to try to got a passage,—a 
weary stag, which his d(«s have been pursu¬ 
ing since six o'clock. Nothing more is ne¬ 
cessary to account for the transformation. 


Miserable as man may be, if only we can suc¬ 
ceed in occupying him in any manner, he is 
no longer miserable, he is hwpy.”* 

Of the truth of the great which Pas¬ 
cal thus states in a very forcible and lively 
manner, there can be no question; but the 
conclusion which he draws from them is 
surely not the conclusion which is most 
suitable to our nature, and to the great ob¬ 
jects of him by whom we were formed. It 
is much juster, as it is unquestionably far 
more pleasing to trace, in this necessity of 
occupation, the evident marks of the intention 
of Heaven, that man who is to exist among 
men, and who has powers of mind and of bo¬ 
dy capable of benefiting them in innumerable 
M'ays, is not to sufier these powers to lie 
idle. The languor which we feel when we 
cease from exertion reminds us, at every mo¬ 
ment, that we are not formed for inactivity, 
that we have duties to discharge which may 
become to us amu.sement, if vve only deign 
to avail ouraelves of pleasures that are con¬ 
stantly in our power, and without which, all 
amusements and exercises, that arc only the 
mimicry of these very duties, would soon be¬ 
come as wearisome almost os idleness itself, 
of which we are so ready to feel the misery, 
when it is total idleness unoccupied with a 
single pastime. It is not to fly the sight of 
ourselves, and therefore of our miseries, as 
Pascal says, that we busy ourselves even in 
trifles} but because Heaven, that has formed 
us for action, has formed us therefore neces¬ 
sarily to busy ourselves with something, and 
to occupy ourselves even with trifles, ijuther 
than to l)e wholly unoccupied. In bd|M]iiig 
to exert ourselves, or to take interesjpni the 
exertions of others, we have no thought either 
of misery to be avoided, or of happiness to 
be attained. We are already busy before we 
have felt the happiness; we are already idle 
before we have felt the misery of being idle. 
Nature does not wait for our reflections and 
calculations. She gives us, indeed, the power 
of reflecting and calculating, that we may cor¬ 
rect the abuses of our desires; but the de¬ 
sires which are necessary to our own well¬ 
being, and to the well-being of those around 
us, she prompts without our bidding She 
has formed man with a nature that may suit 
him to every situation; the monarch, with 
those passions and po^rs which neces- 
saiy for the humbl|^l^f his subjects ; the 
humblest peasant, with the passions and 
powere of those who areboi-n of kings. The 
sovereign occupying himself with those vo¬ 
luntary labours which he denominates amuse¬ 
ments, may feel, in these very amusements, 
the common natime which he shares with 
those who we toiling around him, in labours 
which diey indeed term labours, and think 
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perhaps diat they wojild be happy, if only! 
they had that ease which he finds so^nful, 
and from which he makes so many enorts to 
free himself, but which ore to them what his 
amusements axe to him, a source of occupa* 
tion, a mode of shaking off that idleness, 
which, if general, would be inconsistent with 
the very being of society; and from which, 
therefore, man is warned or saved by the lan¬ 
guor that attends it. When we look at the 
guards, and the palace, and the splendour, at 
all those crowds which seem useful only as 
supplying to him more speedily every thing 
which hk wants require, it is scarcely possi¬ 
ble for us to think that a king bus any ne¬ 
cessity of labouring; but if we look within 
his breast, and see the constant appetite for 
occupation, which this ready supply of all his 
w'ants inflames rather tliau mitigates, we dis¬ 
cover the same necessity which we feel in 
ourselves; the same proof, that man is form¬ 
ed to contribute his share of service to the 
general labours of mankind, to be active even 
where this propensity of our nature can lutvc 
no excitement from individual wants, and to 
minister, in some sort, to the happiness of 
others, if he does not choose to be the will¬ 
ing minister of his o^vn unhappiness. 


LECTURE LXVII. 

III. PKOSPECTIVE EMOTIONS.—4. DESIRE OF 

SOCIETY_5. DESIRE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

OlS°]jTi.EMEN, after the desires which 1 
exan^ |d in my last Lecture, that xvhich is 
next to be considered by us is our desire of 
society. 

Man, as I have already said, is bom in so¬ 
ciety, and dependent on it, in some of its 
most delightful forms, for the preservation of 
his infant being, which, without the wrotec- 
tion of those who love him the more for the 
very helplessness that is consigned to their 
protection, W’ould seem thrown into the 
world, only to suffer in it for a few hours, 
and, ceasing to suffer, to cease also to exist. 

If man be thus dependent on society for 
the preservation of his early existence, he is 
not lessta ipendent gn it for the comfort and 
happiness of his exlsVy^ce in other years. It 
is to be the source of ml the love which be 
feels, of all the love which he excites, and 
therefore of almost all the desires and en- 
myraents which he is capable of feeling. 
There ie SiOt one of his actions which may 
not, direedy or indiiectfr, have some relation 
to those among whom ne Hves; and 1 may 
say even, that there is 8carce|j[ a moment m 
his eidstenee, in which the social affection, 
in some one of its forms, has not on influence 
on some feeling or resolution, some delight¬ 


ful remembrance of the past, some project of 
future benevolence or resentment. We are 
bom, as I have said, in society, and depen¬ 
dent on it for our existence; but, even if we 
could exist without society, we should not 
exist as men, not even as savage men; for 
savages, mde as tiiteir intercourse is, ore still 
united together by domcfli^ affinities and 
friendships, and have one c^faion land, as 
dear 6> them, or perhaps more dear to tiiem, 
than the country of the civilized is to its po¬ 
lished inhabitants. W itii our immortal spirit, 
and with all the glorious capacities that are 
developed in society, we should, but for the 
society that almost gives us a different soul, 
be only a species of wild animal, that might 
not yield as readily perhaps to the stronger 
animals around as the weidc of a less noble 
race, but which would hold with them at 
best a perilous contest; miserable within the 
cave, and trembling to venture beyond it. 
“ Make us single and solitary,” says an elo¬ 
quent Roman moralist, “ and what axe we ? 
The prey of other animals and their victim, 
the prey wluch it would be most easy for 
them to seift, the victim which it would be 
most easy for them to destroy. Those 
other animals have, in their own strength, 
sufficient protection. If they be boni to 
live apart, each has its sepamte arms to de¬ 
fend it. Man has no tusks or talons to make 
him terrible. He is weak and naked ; but 
weak and nuked as he is, society surrounds 
him and protects him. It is this which submits 
to his power all other living things, and not 
the earth merely, which seems in some mea¬ 
sure his own by birth, but the very ocean, 
that is to him like anutlier world of beings 
of a difi'erent nature. Society averts from 
him the attack of diseases, it mitigates his 
suffering w'hcn he is assailed by them, it 
givts support and happiness to his old age, 
it makes him stiong in the great combat of 
human life, because it leaves him not alone 
to stniggle with his fortune.” “ Fac nos 
singulos ; quid sumus ? pneda animulium et 
victimee, ac imhecillissimus * ct faciliimus 
sanguis ; quoniam coeteris onimulibus, in 
tiitclam sui, satis virium est. Queecunque 
vaga nascuiitur, et actura vitam segregem, 
armata sunt. Homipem imbccillites cingit: 
non unguium vis, non dentium, tenibiletr 
ceteris fecit. Nudum et infirmum, societes 
munit. Societas illi dominium omnium ani- 
malium dedit; societas terns genitum, in 
alienee natures transmisit imperiiim, et domi- 
naxi etiam in maxi jussit. Hesc morborutn 
impetus arcuiti senectuti adminicula pro- 
spexit, solatia contra dolores dedit; heec 
nos facit, quod licet contra fortunom advo- 
care/’f 

Of a society to which man thus owes all 

• A1. imbecilliinus—at. viliMltnus. 

t Seneca <lcBeneilciis, lib. Iv. c. IS 
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his strenMh as well as all his happiness, it is 
not wonderful that itature should have form¬ 
ed him desirous; and it is in harmony with 
that gracious provision, which we have seen 
realized so effectually in onr other emotions, 
that she has formed him to love the society 
which profits him, without thinlung of the 
profit which it affi^s; that is to say, with¬ 
out regard totfTnis benefit, as the primary 
source of a love that w'ould not have arisen, 
but from the prospect of the selfish gain. We 
exist in society, and have formed in it innu¬ 
merable affections, long before wc hare learn¬ 
ed to sum and calculate the consequences of 
every separate look and word of kindness, or 
have measured the general advantage which 
this spontaneous and ready kindness yields, 
with the state of misery which we should 
have existed, if there had been no society to 
receive and make us happy. These affec¬ 
tions, so quick to awake in the very moment 
almost of our waking being, are ever spread, 
ing in the progress of life; because there is 
no moment to llie lieart, in which the prin¬ 
ciple of social union is cold oj^owencss.* 
The infant does not cling to hi^Pi'se more 
readily than the boy hastens to meet his play¬ 
mates, and man to communicate his thoughts 
to man. If we were to see the little crowd 
of the busy school-room rush out, when the 
hour of freedom comes, and, instead of ming¬ 
ling in some general pastime, betake them¬ 
selves each to some solitary spot, till the re¬ 
turn of that hour which forced them again 
together, we should look an them w'ith as 
much Bstoiiishmcut as if a sudden miracle had 
transformed their bodily features, and de¬ 
stroyed the very semblance of men. As won¬ 
derful would it appear if, in a crowded city, 
or e%'en in the scattered tents of a tribe of 
Arabs, or in the huts or very caves of •the 
rudest savages, there were to lie no coii- 
muning of man with man, no voice or smile 
of greeting, no seeming consciousness of mu- 
tud presence,but each were to pass eachw'ith 
indillerence, as if they had never met, and 
were never to meet again, or rather with an 
indifference w'hich oven those cannot wholly 
feel who have met once in the wildest soli¬ 
tudes, and to w'hom that moment of acci¬ 
dental meeting was the only tic which con¬ 
nects them afterwards in their mutual rect^- 
nitjon. The mere presence of a human be¬ 
ing, at least when there is no fear to counter¬ 
act and overcome the affection, is suiiicient 
to give him a sort of interest in our W'ishes; 
certainly, if he be in pmn or want, an interest 
in our compassionate wishes, as if he were 
not wholly a stranger j or rather, such is our 
love of society, that to be, in the strictest 
sense of the term, a stranger, is to us a sort 
of recommendation, as to be a friend, or even 
a common acquaintance, is also a recommen¬ 
dation, more or less strong, to the same dif¬ 
fusive regard. Qualities thus seemingly op¬ 


posite excite an interest that is similar; be¬ 
cause, opposite as the qualities are, they are 
still qualities of man; of one who, whether 
a stranger or a finend, shares our nature, 
and who cannot be wholly indifferent to 
those by whom that common nature is 
shared. 

What is every language but a proof of the 
agency of that feeling which makes it delight¬ 
ful to us to speak and to listen, because it is 
delightful to us to make our thoughts pass 
into other hearts, or to share the thoughts of 
those other hearts ? We use speech, indeed, 
in its vulgar oflices, to express to each other 
the want of Iwdily accommodations, which 
can be mutually supplied by those who know 
each other’s necessities; and, as a medium by 
which these wants ran instantly be made 
known, it is, in these vulgar offices, unques¬ 
tionably an instrument of tbe highest con¬ 
venience, even though it were incapable of 
being adapted to any other purpose. But 
how small a part of that language, which is 
so eloquent an inteiqireter of every thought 
and feeling, is employed for this humble 
end ! If we w'ere to reflect on all those gra¬ 
cious communications, and questions, and 
answers, and replies, that, in a little society 
of friends, form, for a whole day a happiness 
which nothing else could give, the few words 
significant of mere bodily wants would per¬ 
haps scarcely be remembered in our retro- 
spect of an eloquence that was expressive of 
wants of a very different kind; of that social 
impulse which, when there are others around 
who can partake its feelings, makes it vwst 
impossible for the heart, whether sWf or 
sprightly, to be sad or sprightly aloiu^and 
to which no event is little, the communica¬ 
tion of W'hich can be the expression of re¬ 
gard. In that infinite variety of iangiugea 
which are spoken by the nations dispersed on 
the surface of tlte earth, there is one voice 
which animates the whole,—a voice which, 
in every country and every time, and in all 
the changes or barbarism and civilization, 
still utters a truth, the first to which the heart 
has assented, and the last w'hich it can eA-c|§ 
lose; the voice of our social nature bring¬ 
ing its irresistible testimony to the force 
of that universal sympathy, which has 
found man everywhere, and preserves him 
everywhere, in the coi^unity of iffimkind. 

I nave said, that tly^ere presence of a’ 
human being is sufficient to pve him a sort 
of interest in our wishes, except in cases 
where there is some fear to counteract the 
affection that is thus formed; and I have 
mode this exception to guard you against the 
fallacy of the theory, which, by dw'eUing on 
the cases that form the exceptions only, and 
omitting all notjee of the nappier feelings 
that are universal and original, would repre¬ 
sent the natural state of man,—of him who 
exists only as he has been an object of affec- 
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tion,—M »itate of mutual hostility, in. which What, then, is the state of imtnr£, the 
every individual is at war with every otlier state of nature of parents, ^ sons, brothers, 
individual. Of this theory, which, if not and tribesmen, in which thw enmity of all 
fiest stated, was at least first developed fully against all is supposed? It is very evident 
by Hobbes, 1 cannot but think tiiat it would that to make it such a state as may be cm- 
be idle to offer any elaborate confutation, and sistent with the false theory of society which 
dial the attention which has been paid to it we are considering, we mast not think of 
by philos^hers, is far greater than it de- man as hew, or as he hhn^^ver been known 
sert'es. We need but think of the state in to be. We must take au^-jll the feelings 
which man is bom, of the fondness of the of domestic regard, w’hich are visible wher- 
parent for the child, of the child for the pa- ever he is to be found. PatherH, mothers, 
rent, of that afiection which binds a whole children, must be as indifferent to each 
family together, to perceive, that all indivi- other, as if no common relation had united 
duals, who are only those very members of them ; nay, they must be willing to sacri- 
the families which we have been considering, fice, without compunction, the existence of 
cannot, in any state of society, be the foes ol any one of these, for the most trifling per- 
all, or even indifferent to their mutual inte- sonal advantage; the pity which we now 
rests ; since, in that case, the whole race o; feel so readily for the distress even of our 
mankind must have ceased to exist before very enemies must, in that case, be abso- 
the period at which they could be capable ol lutely unknown to us, even when the sufferer 
existing, even in a state o*f wai. Every one, is she who gave us birth. Is this a state of 
it is said, is bom to war with every one! But the nature of man ? or have we not rather, 
where are these natural combatants to be as has been truly said, in making this very 
found? The army which Cadmus rmsed from conception, supposed the nature of man to 
the eai'th, arose indeed only to combat and be destro^? and, while we have preserved 
to perish in mutual destruction; but they the sama|^ernal form, substituted, for the 
rose vigorous and ready armed. Man is not, mild nature of that which animates this form, 
in the circumstance of his birth, like those the ferocious nature of some untameablo 
fabulous monsters that spning, in his mere beast, which makes no distinction of the 
outward semblance, from the serpent's teeth; hand that caresses and the hand that strikes, 
he is the offspring of love, and his mind is as which breathes only carnage, and feels a sort 
different as his origin. If he be bora to war of irritation, ond almost anger, at the sight 
with man, he must be preserved for years, of every thing which lives ? Of such a be- 
wlien his warfare may be effectual ; and ing, so animated, this may be the natural 
where is he to be found in those years of state, but it is nut the state of nature of man. 
w|^, ness that intervene? In looking fw the The feelings which nature most jiowerfully 
na^M combatants who are to be brought impresses on him,—the first impressions 
upomlhe stage of blood, w’here can the so- which she makes on his heart, are senti • 
phist.hope to find them, imless he look for ments of love; and if those first and most 
them among those whom peace and affection powerful feelings, which are as universal as 
have preriously been nurturing? Wherever the^ race of man,—the original feelings of 
he finds hate, he must find a love that has ei^ery individual that lives or has lived,— 
preceded it. The state of nature, if it have can be truly said to be natural feelings, to 
reference to the infani'y of each individual, continue to exist-as in this first state of na- 
has reference, therefore, to a period u^ich, ture, would be to exist wth only affection in 
instead of enmity, exhibits perhaps the strong- the heart, and with expressions of this affec- 
cst and purest example which could be ima- tion in every look and w'ord. 

0 ined of disinterested love : and, if it have But we put bars and locks upon our gates, 
an^ other meaning than as significant of those we carry arms, we make laws to direct the 
original feelings, amid which eveiy individu- power of the state against injustice, w'e have 
b 1 ^ all the tribes of mankind has been bred prisons and executioners. Is this formida- 
and sustained, it must relate as much to one ble apparatus, it will be said, a part of a sys- 
state cll’iociety as<Co another. All states in tern of love ? or does it not rather prove that 
which man can must be alike states man trembles at the thought of the power 

that see natural to him ; and if man was al- of man, as he trembles at the thought of 
ways what he is non', he was sorely, even in some pestilence, and takes measures of pro- 
the roost saw^e state, not a foe merely; for caution for guarding against infection, and 
that is only ftoe of his relations, and an acci- for curing it, or preventing the farther 
dental otK i but a child, a brother, a father, spreading of it, if infection has taken 
a membeir m a tribe, a nitier of the sorrows place ? 

of oth^ even though he might occasiondly. It will be admitted, that these contriv- 
undm* die inffuence of some;; passing resent- ances of c^ence and defence are not a part 
ment. inflict snlferings which, if he had seen of the system of contrivances of universal 
them inflided.% another, he would probably and never-failing love; but, on the contrary, 
have hastened to relieve. are indiretire of a fear whidi implies tlie 
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potability of enmity in others, or at least of] 
iigustice, which, though it may imply no per¬ 
sonal hatred, is, in its effects'on us, the same 
as enmity. But while these instruments of| 
preservation from possible aggressicm are ad¬ 
mitted to be proofs of one set of feeling in 
man,—of feelings which no defender of the 
general social i^soe of man has ever at¬ 
tempted to dljf^as a part of that mixed 
constitution of good and bad for which*aloue 
he contends; it may be asked, in like man¬ 
ner, whether the domestic affections, and the 
general sympathies of our nature, whidi ex¬ 
ist as widely as laws, and have in every case 
preceded them ; whether all the institutions 
for the relief of the ignorant, and the poor, 
and the diseased, are proofs of any natural 
enmity of man to man ? Injustice may, in¬ 
deed, be prevalent, but compassion is surely 
not less so; and are we to find proofr of 
universal enmity in a love that is as univer¬ 
sal 08 human sorrow ? 

That Virtue known 

By the relenting look, whoae equal heart 

For other* foels, as for another lelf t * 

Of various name, a* various objects aAe, 

Warm into action, the kind sense wionn: 

Whether the blameless poor, the noUy maim’d, 

The lost to mason, the declin'd in life, 

The helpless young, that kiss no mother's hand. 

And the grey, second infancy of age, 
she gives 111 public families to live,— 

A si^t to gladden Heaven. 

We are surely not to think of man as on¬ 
ly a prisoner or a jailer; we must think of 
him too as one who, if he suffers, receives 
relief from those who have no interest in re¬ 
lieving him, except that of their compassion 
itself; or who himself, with as little expect¬ 
ation of personal advantage, relieves what¬ 
ever sufferings may come beneath his view. 
The truth is, that man has desires of various 
kinds, malevolent os well os benevolent} 
that, on whatever period of society we may 
choose to fix, we shall always find many v^o 
are disposed to invade the rights of others, 
and wno, in consequence of this mere pos¬ 
sibility of awression, render necessary all 
those generm precautions, and the occasional 
punisliments of which Hobbes speaks; while, 
at the same time, we shall be equally certcun 
of finding many, who not merely are without 
the inclination of invading the rights of 
others, but who gladly make sacrifices of 
their own personal coimort fbi Uicir relief. 
That the state of society, therefore, when 
there are multitudes comprehended in it, is 
not a state of unmixed friendship or enmity, 
unmixed virtue or vice, but a state that is 
mixed of both; that the first affections, how¬ 
ever, the affections which, if there be any 
that peculiarly deserve the name of natural, 
have surely uie highest claim to that dis¬ 
tinction, are uniformly those of love; and 
that while all must, in infancy, have felt this 
tie, which bound them to some other breast, 
it is only a part of mankind over whom those 


maUgnant passions, whim can be said to be 
indicative of enmity, or even that injustice 
which is intficative of indifferenee to others, 
rather than malignity, can be said to have a^jr 
sway. We have aU loved, and continued to 
love ; we have not all hariMl, and continued 
to hate; certainly, at least, we have not 
given way to our luttred, as we have yielded 
our whole soul to the delightM emotions of 
benevolence. 

Even the most ui^just and malignant of 
maidcind, it must be remembered, do not 
lose their love of society. They have their 
friends, or at least those to whom they g^ve 
that name, without any suspicion that diey 
are usiiw an inappropriate expression. They 
would hate to be alime, as much as other 
people, even though they had no milty re¬ 
membrances, whim made it doubly neces¬ 
sary for them to be amused. They must 
still flatter themsdves that they enjoy what 
they are not capable of enjoying, the delights 
of that cordial intercourse whi|}h is sacred to 
the good. These delights, indeed, the re¬ 
membrance of consolations received, and of 
virtues strengthened, the mutiud esteem, the 
mutual trust, the mutual veneration, they as 
little con possess as they can eqjoy the plea¬ 
sures of conscience, with no remembrances 
but those of guilt. Yet, though the reality 
of the social regard of others is denied to 
them, and though eveti if, in some sinmlar 
instance, it were truly to be given to them, 
it would be impossible for them to put con¬ 
fidence in a fnendship which they would 
know that they had not merited, and tlmre- 
fore could not fail to distrust; t^y ceAtill 
at least have the riot and the laughtii^nd 
as much of the appearance of social afie^ion, 
as is consistent with perfect Indifference, or 

I ierfect hatred at heart; atid the riot and the 
aughter they must have, or be still more 
miserable than they are. The love of that 
society which they have so deeply injured, 
is thus fixed in their heart, as it is fixed 
in every heart; and what proof could be 
stronger of its irresistible power? In the 
very prison, to which the indignation of man¬ 
kind has driven them, as to the only pkee 
which their presence could not pollute, amid 
wretches as little worthy as themselves of a 
single thought of momentary affection, they 
still feel the influence of that princii^ which 
makes the presence of necess^ to the 
comfort of men, as, irl^tter circumstances,* 
it is necessary to his happiness. They 
must mingle with each other, though they 
have no pips of guilty co-<q>cration to con¬ 
cert. ^ It is still somethiiw in their dismal 
loneliness to have one, who may laugh at 
their blasphemies, and at whose blasphemies 
they may smile in return; and to 1 ^ who 
has never knocAs wheU: friendship is, who 
has only crimes of which to spe^, or crimes 
of which to hear, it is not a relief, but a fad». 
2 1 - 
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vy additional pumlhment, to be separated 
from wretches as g:iiilty and miserable as 
himself; from wret^es, who would as glad¬ 
ly, or more gladly, assist in putting his 
shackles on, as they would assist in releasing 
him; and who, he knows well, will not 
laugh less loudly on that day when he is to 
bo led forth to terminate, amid public exe¬ 
crations, his dreadful existence. 

Such is the desire of social communion in 
man ; a desire which no habitual penance of 
solitude, no perfection of virtue, no perfec¬ 
tion of vice, if I may use that phrase, can 
efface from the heart; a desire, the exist¬ 
ence of which is not more forcibly demon¬ 
strated by all that leads man to mingle with 
man in happy society, than by the most mi¬ 
serable intercourse which the wretched can 
form, by the feelings which continue to ope¬ 
rate when only guilt is congregated with 
guilt, and which make of that very prison, 
to which Hobbes would lead us tor a de¬ 
monstration that man is bom only to be re- 
^dless of man or hostile to him, the most 
irresistible demonstration of that great truth 
of social connexion, which he would vainly 
adduce it to disprove. 

The next of our desires which we have 
to consider, is our desire of knowledge. 

When we think of what man is, not in his 
faculties only, but in his intellectual acquisi¬ 
tions, and of what he must have been on his 
entrance into the world, as much in the state 
of society wnich is most civilized, as in the 
nii^t state of savage life, it is difficult for 
us^^regard this knowledge and absolute ig- 
noi^^re as states of the same mind. It seems 
to us ^most as if we had to consider a spi¬ 
ritual creation or transformation, as wondrous 
as if, in contemplating the material universe, 
we were to strive to think of the whole sys¬ 
tem of suns and planets, as evolved from a 
mere particle of matter, or rising from no¬ 
thing as when originally created. We be¬ 
lieve that they were so (seated, and we know 
that man, comprehensive as his acquirements 
ore, must have set out in his intellectual ca¬ 
reer from absolute ignorance; but how diffi¬ 
cult is it for us to form any accurate concep¬ 
tion of what we thus undoubtingly believe! 
The mind, which is enriched with as many 
scienc^as there are classes of existing things 
in the wverse, our organs are able to 
discran, and which^^t content with the im¬ 
mensity of-existence, forms to itself sciences 
even of abstriictlonB that do not exist as ob¬ 
jects in nature, and that caimot exist in na¬ 
ture, the mind, which is skilled in all the 
langnagw of all the civilized nations of the 
globe, and which has fixed and treasured in 
M own remembrance, the beauties of every 
work ef ttanseendent geniifi, which age after 
age has added to die stores of antiquity; thu 
min^ know well, was once as i^;iu»a&t, 


as the dullest and feeblest of those minds, 
which scarcely know enough, even to wonder 
at its superiority. ^ 

But without taking into our consideration 
the rich endowments of a mind like this, let 
us think only of one of those humble minds 
to which I have alluded. How vast are the 
acquirements even of a i^.'^d of this humble 
rank, and acquirements, t(lK‘\,which a few 
years' that may be said almost to be years 
of infancy and apparent imbecility, have form¬ 
ed ! Indeed, if all human science were to be 
divided, as Rousseau says, into tivo portions, 
the one comprehending what is common to 
all mankind, and the other only that stock of 
truths, which is peculiar to the wise and the 
learned, he can scarcely be regarded os de¬ 
livering a very extravagant paradox, in assert¬ 
ing that this latter portion, which is the sub¬ 
ject of so much pride, would seem very tri¬ 
fling in comparison of the other. But of 
this greater portion, we do not think, as he 
truly says, partly because the knowledge 
which it comprehends is acquired so very 
fearly, that we scarcely remember the acqui¬ 
sition of i^and still more, perhaps, because 
(since knowledge becomes remarkable only by 
its differences, the elements that are common 
in all, like the common quantities in alge¬ 
braic equations, arc counted as nothing. 

When we think, however, of the elements 
that arc truly contained in this portion of 
knowledge, whicli the humblest of mankind 
partakes, how much is involved in tlie pos¬ 
session and mastering even of one language, 
in the accurate adaptation of each arbitrary 
sign to the thing signified, and the adapta¬ 
tion, not merely of the signs of things to the 
things themselves, but of the nicer inflections 
of the signs to the faint and abstract rela¬ 
tions of objects ! If we knew nothing more 
of the mind of man, than its capacity of be¬ 
coming acquainted with the powers of so 
vast and so complicated an instniment as 
that of speech, and of acquiring this know¬ 
ledge in circumstances the most unfavoura¬ 
ble to the acquisition, without any of the aids 
wliich lessen so greatly our labour in acquir¬ 
ing any other language fer less perfectly in 
after-life, and amid the continual distractions 
of pains and pleasures, that seem to render 
any fixed effort absolutely impossible, we 
might, indeed, find cause to wonder at a ca¬ 
pacity so admirable. But when we think 
of all the other knowledge which is acquired 
at the same time, even by this mind, which 
we have selected as one of the humblest, 
what observations of phenomena, what in¬ 
ductions, what reasonings dowmvard from 
the results of general observation to intrticu- 
lar cases that are analogous, must have oc¬ 
curred, and been formed, almost unconsci¬ 
ously, into a system of physics, of which the 
reasoner himself, perhaps, does not thii^ as 
a system, but on which he founds his prac- 
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tiaJ conclusions, exactlv in the same ’n'ay as flows around us that is the cause of the ex- 
the philosopher applies his general principles istencc of the sun; and that he who creat- 
to the complicated contrivances of mechanics ed the sun, and every thing which the sun 
or the different arts; when we think of all enlightens, is not mendy revealed to us by 
this, and know that all this, or at least a that world of splentibur and beauty which 
great part of all this, must have been done he has formed, but that it is the beauty 
before it couldj^safe for the little rca> of the universe which is the cause of the 
Boner to be tm(i^ for a single moment at existence of him who created it to be beau* 
the slightest mstence from the parentid eye, tifuL 

how astonishing does the whole process up- Of the lively cariosity of w'hich I speak, 
pear; and if we had not opportunities of with relation to the tales of our nursery, you 
observation, and in some measure, too, the must idl'have some remembrance; and, in* 
consciousness of our own memory, in our deed, it is a curiosity which, even with re- 
later acquisitions, to tell us how, all this has spect to such tales of fiction, does not cease 
been done, what a variety of means must wholly when we are obliged to assume the 
we conceive nature to have employed for pro- airs and the dignity of manhood. We vary 
ducing so rapidly and so eflicaciously this as- our tales in these graver years, and call them 
tonishing result! She bos employed, however, romances, dramas, epics; but we are equally 
no complicated variety of means; and she has ready in any moment of leisurp, to be led 
produced the effect the more surely, from the away any narrative of strange incidents, 
very simplicity of the means which she has which is to us exactly what the simplest bal- 
employed. llic simple desire of knowledge lad was to us then. The pain which attends 
explains a mystery which nothing else coiud ungratified curiosity, is most strikingly prov- 
explain. She has mode it delightful to man ed by those tales which are often intention- 
to know—disquieting to him to know only ally suspended at some most interesting mo- 
imperfectly, while any thing remains in bis ment, and printed as fragments. We feel, 
power that can make his knowledge more ac- in such a case, a vexation that almost 
curate or comprehensive; and she has done amounts to anger, as if the writer of the frag- 
more than all this, she has not wmted till we ment were wilfully and wantonir inflicting on 
reflect on the pleasure which we are to enjoy, us pain; and there are many litde injuries 
or the pain which we are to suffer. She has which we could perhaps much more readily 
givenuB these, indeed, to stimulate our search, forgive. To be forced to read a succession 
and in part to reward it; but she has of such fragments would be truly to any mind 
prompted us to begin our search without re- which can take interest in the ^ventures of 
flection on die mere pleasure or pmn which others, a species of torture, and o^^r. 
is to reward our activity, or to punish our in- ture that, to such a mind, woidd 
activity. It is sufficient that there is some- from being the slightest which could Wde- 
thiug unknown which has a relation to some- vised. 

thing that is known to us. We feel instant- The curiosity which is thus strikingly ex- 
ly the desire of knowing this too. Begin to emplified in the eagerness with wliich we 
uc diild in die nursery some bal^d, wA^h listen to fictitious narratives, is not less 
involves a tale of marvellous incident, imd strikingly, as it is certainly far more usefully, 
stop in the very middle of the tale, his litde exemplified in the interest which we fed m 
heart will be almost in agony till you resume the wonders of science. How many nights 
the narrative; but his eye, before you ceas- of sleepless expectation would be given to 
•d, was still expressive of that curiosity, of the chemist, if he could be informed on au- 
that mere desire of knowing what is to come, thority which he could not doubt, that in 
which is not painful in itself, producing the some neighbouring country a discovery bad 
pun, but not rising from it wnen the narra- been made which threw a new light, not 
live is broken, and affording the pleasure, merely on what had before been considered 
but not rising from the pleasure when the as obscure, but on all, or almost all the phe- 
nanative is continued. Why is it, that nomena which had been considered^ per- 
in such a case we feel delight ? It is bemuse feedy well known; tha^s consequ^ce of 
our previous curiosity has ^en gratified, this discovery, it U^Kne easy to anidyse 
Why do we feel pain ? It is because our what had betore resisted every attempt of the 
previous curiosity has not been gratified; analytic art, and to force into combination 
and to suppose that but for the pleasure of substances which before bad seemed incap- 
the gratified curiosity, and the pain of the un- able of any permanent union! With wlut 
gratmed curiosity, we should have had no cu- eagerness would he await die communication 
riosity to afford the pleasure or the iiaio, is a that was to put mto his own hands this ad- 
rcversal of the order of causes and effects, as mirablejpow^. It must be a distraH, in- 
absurd as it would be to suppose, that, but deed, otao comifon sort which could at such 
for the existence of the flower, we should not a period withdraw his mind wholly for any 
have had the root or the stem which sup- length of time from that desire which every 
ports the flower, that it is the light w'hich thiim that met his eye would seem to him to 
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recall, because it would be in truth for ever 
present to bis mind. 

It is needless to extend tbe illustration 
through ^ variety of the sciences. We 
have a deure of knowledge which nothbig 
can abater—a desire that, in some greater or 
less degree, extends itself to every thing 
which we are capable of knowing, and not 
to realities merely, but to all the extrava¬ 
gances of fiction. We are formed to 
know; we cannot exist without knowledge; 
and lutture, therefore, has ^ven us the 
desire of that knowledge, which is essential 
not to our pleasure merely, but to our very 
being. 

WltncM the tprlgliUy Joy, when aught unknown 

Strikes tha quick aenw, and wakes each actliepower 

To briskameasnm; wltneai the neglect 

Of all familiar oljects, though beheld 

With tmnaport onoe; the Comd attentive gaae 

Of young Mtonishment, the sober aeal 

Of age commenting on prodigious thitiM. 

For such the bounteous pro^dencc of it ea von 
In every breast implanting this desire 
Of otjecta new and atrauge to urge us on. 

With unmnitted labour, to pursue 

Those saored stores that waft the ripening soul, 

In Truth's exhaustiess bosom. What need words 
To paint Ka power 7 For this the daring youth 
Breidu ficom his weeping mother’s anxious arms. 

In forrign climes to rove {the pensive sage, 

Heedless of sleep, or midnighrs harmful damp. 
Hangs o^er the sickly taper; and uutir'd 
The virgin Ibllows, with enchanted step. 

The maces of some wUd and wondrous tale. 

From morn to eve, unmindful of her form, 
Uiunindful of the nappy dress that stole 
The wishes of the youth, when every maid 
With envy pin’d. Hence, finally, by night, 

’The villaM matron, round the biasing hearth, 
Suspends the infant audience with her tales, 
BresBitng astonishment, of witching rhymes, 
d'sf evil spirits; of the death-bed call 
( him who robb'd the widow, and devour'd 
orphan’s portion I of unquiet souls 
nW from the grave, to ease the heavy guilt 
Of deeds in life coDoeaVd; of shapes that walk 
At dead of night, and clank their chains, and wave 
The tordi o/nell around the murderer’s bed. 

At every solemn pause the crowd recoM, 

Gaiing each other speechless, and congeal’d 
With shivering signs, till, eager for the event. 
Around the beldame, all erect they hang. 

Each trembling heart wlttt grateful terrors quell’d.* 

If ma n could have been made to know 
that his existence depended upon certain ac- 

2 uisitions of knowledge, without any love of 
lie knowledge itself, he might, perhaps, have 
made the acquisition that was believed to be 
80 important. But to learn, if there had 
been no curiosity or pleasure in learning, 
would then have been a task; and like other 
merefpiks, would probably have been imper¬ 
fectly executed. \ qmething would have been 
neglected idtogethiniuor veiy inaccurately ex¬ 
amined, the accurate knowledge of vraicb 
might have been essential to life itself. Na¬ 
ture, by the constitution which she has given 
us, has attiuned the same end, and attained 
it witiiotit leaving to us the possibility of fail- 
lire. Sfie faha given us the desire of know¬ 
ing wiwt it is (H importance for us to know ; 
■he has made tiie Imowledge delightful in it- 


• PlMsurai of Imagination, B. L v. 233—370. 


self; she has made it painful to us to know 
imperfectly. There is no task, therefore, im¬ 
posed on us. In executing her benevolent 
wiU, we have only to gratify one of the 
strongest of our passions, to learn with de¬ 
light what it is salutary to have learned, and 
to derive thus a sort r^^double happiness 
from the wisdom which we..,|Quire, and from 
the veiy effort by which we acquire it. 


LECTURE LXVIII. 
in. pftosrECTivE emotions.—6. hesibe op 

POWER—OP DIRECT POWER, AS IN AHRI- 

TION. 

Gentlemen, after the emotions which I 
considered in my last Lecture, that which is 
next in the order of our arrangement is the 
desire of power. 

■ I do not speak at present of the desire 
of mere freedom from constraint, tliough, 
where any unjust restraint is actually im¬ 
posed, the desire of freedom from it is, per¬ 
haps, the strongest passion which man can 
feel, and a passion which, in such circum¬ 
stances, will hIw'bvs be more ardent as the 
mind is nobler. While it remains, the slave 
is not wholly a slave. His tnie degradation 
begins when he has lost, not his liberty, 
merely, but the very desire of liberty, and 
when he has learned to look calmly on him¬ 
self as a mere breathing and moving instru¬ 
ment of the wishes of another, to be moved 
by those wishes more than by bis own, a 
part of some external pomp necessary to the 
splendour of some other being, to which lie 
contributes, indeed, but only like the car, or 
the sceptre, or the purple robe, a trapping of 
adventitious greatness, and one of many de¬ 
corative trappings that are all equally insig¬ 
nificant in themselves, whether they he living 
oriiwiimate. He who can feci this, aim 
feel it without any rising of his heart against 
the tyranny which would keep him down, or 
even a wish that he were free, may indeed be 
considered as scarcely worthy of freedom ; 
and if tyranny produced only the evil of such 
mental degra^tion, without any of the 
other evils to which it gives rise directly 
and indirectly, it would scarcely merit less 
than at present, the detestation of all who 
know what man is and is capable of becom¬ 
ing as a freeman, and that wretched thing 
which he is and must ever continue to be as 
a slave. 

There are minds, indeed, which, long 
habituated to corruption, can see, in the ty¬ 
rannical possessor of a power unjustly arro¬ 
gated, only a source of favoiu-, and of all the 
partial and prodtgd lai^gesses of favour, more 
easy to be obtiuned, as requiring, in return 
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only that profligate Bubserviency to every vice, I 
which such minds are always s^dentlyready 
to pay; but what long usage of comipdon 
does It require, before tyranny itself can cease 
to be hated. 

If to a young audience, in those early 
years when they Kngjg little more of the na¬ 
ture of political jU^flfutions, than that under 
some govemnf^s men are more or less 
happy, and more or less free, than under 
others, we were to relate the history of one 
of those glorious struggles which the op¬ 
pressed have sometimes made against their 
oppressors, can we doubt for a moment to 
whom the sympathy and eager wishes of the 
whole audience would be given ? While the 
first band of patriots might perhaps be over¬ 
thrown, and their leader a fugitive, seeking a 
temporary shelter, but seeking still more the 
means of asserting again the same great cause, 
with the additioiim motive of avenging the 
fallen, how eagerly would every heart be 
trembling for him, hoping for him, exalting 
us he came forth agrun with additional num¬ 
bers, shrinking and half-despairing at eacR 
slight repulse in the long-continued combat, 
but rejoicing and confiding still more at each 
renewal of the charge, and feeling almost the 
very triumph of the deliverer himself, when 
his standard waved at last without any foe 
to oppose it, and nothing was to be seen up¬ 
on the field but those who had perished, and 
those who were free. In listening to such a 
narrative, even he who was perhaps, in more 
advanced years, to be himself the ready in¬ 
strument of oppression or corruption, and to 
smite with derision at the veiy name of li¬ 
berty, would feel the interest which every 
other heart was feeling, and would rejoice 
in the overthrow of despotism, like that 
of which he was afterwards to be the will¬ 
ing slave, or of which he was at all tiikes 
ready to become the slave if the liber¬ 
ties of a nation could be sold by his single 
voice. 

Such is the instant sympathy of our na¬ 
ture, with all who are oppressed. We may 
cease to feel it, indeed, but many years of 
sordid selfishness must first have quenched 
in us every thing which is noble, and made us 
truly us much slaves ourselves as those 
whose virtue and happiness are indifferent 
to us. To be free, to have the mind of a 
freeman, is not to consider liberty as a pri- 
vilege which a few only are to.enjoy, and 
which, like some narrow and limited good, 
would become less by distribution; it is to 
wish, and to wish ardently, that all partook 
the blessing. What should we think of any 
one who, enjovingthe pleasures of vision, and 
the inestimable instruction which that de¬ 
lightful sense has yielded to him, and con¬ 
tinues every moment to yield, could hear 
w ithout pity of a whole nation of the blind ? 
And yet, how slight would be the cruelty of 


such indlfierence, compared with the guilt of 
those who, enjoying themselves the blessings 
of a liberal system of govenunent, shoukl yet 
feel a^^irt of mal^[nant triumph in the 
thought that otiier nations do not eiyoy a 
liberty like that which ^ey so justly prv^>- 
that there are many millions of human beings, 
gathered tr^ther in tribea which exist t^l, 
88 their ancestors have for ages existed, in a 
state of moral darkness, compar^ with which 
blindness to the mere sunshme is but an evil 
of little moment! 

O Liberty I thou godden, hetvenly bright, 

ProfUie of blin, and pregnant with delight t 
Eternal nleamirei in thy preienoe reign. 

And smiling Plenty leads thy wanton train t 
Eased of bw load, Sultlection grows more light. 

And Poverty looks cheerful in thy tight! 

Thou mak’st the gloomy fsoe of Nature gay, 

Givit beauty to uie sun, and pleasure to the day.* 

The power however which consists in mere 
freedom from constraint, is but a negative 
power. That of which we are at present to 
lonsider the desire, is the positive power 
which one individual may exercise over other 
individuals. 

In a former Wture, in which we consider, 
ed the desire of action, we saw the very im¬ 
portant advantage of this desire, that prompts 
man incessantly to rise from the indolence in 
which he migm Stherwise lie torpid. Our 
desire of power may be considered as in a 
great measure connected with this general de¬ 
sire of action. We feel a pleasure of no 
slight kind in the consciousness of our mere 
animal energies, as eneigies inherent in our 
nature, and obedient to our will. Thi AUe 
of exercise is one of the fiist pleasures ■mch 
we discover in the infant, whose eye ^ows 
visible delight at all the little wonders which 
he is capable of producing himself, far more 
than at such as are merely exhibited to him. 
He is pleased indeed when we shake ftir the 
first time the bells of his little rattle, Wore 
we put it into his own hands; but when he 
has it in his own hands, and makes himself 
the noise, which is then such delightful mu- 
sic to his ear, his rapture is iar more than 
doubled. He repeats it jnstantl^, ax if wish¬ 
ing to be quite certain that he is capable of 
cxecuring so m^ellous a thing, and the cer¬ 
tainty makes his pleasure still greater than 
before; till, weary of a power of which he can 
no longer doubt, and stiipilated bj%ew ob¬ 
jects to new exercises,J^;ain desires some¬ 
thing rfse, and enjoys, and is proud, and- 
again grows weary of the past, to grow after¬ 
wards weary of the future. In boyhood, 
what eompetitions of this sort, what eager¬ 
ness to discover how fast we can run, now 
far we con leap } _ Eveiy game which then 
amuses and occiqiies us, may be considered 
as a sort of trial af our stren^h, or agility, or 
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skill, of tome of those qualities in which 
power consists ; and we run or 'wrestle with 
those witi whom we are perhaps, in combats 
of a very different kind, to disputein other 
years the prize of distinction in the various 
duties and dignities of life. 

From nrhat we do immediately ourselves, 
the transition to what we do by the agency 
of others^ is a very natural and obvious one. 
As we feel the power which we possess in 
being the fastest runner, or the most skilful 
wrestler, we feel also a sort of powder in hav¬ 
ing the instruments best suited to the differ¬ 
ent games in which we may have to try our 
skill with the skill of others. In the eaiiy 
exercises imd contentions of the plny-ground, 
we are proud of having the best top, or the 
best bat; and we look on what they do for 
us as what we do ourselves, since they are 
ours as much as our own limbs are ours,—a 
sort of prolongation of the hands that wield 
them, obeying our will with the same ready 
ininistty as that with which our hands them¬ 
selves more directly move at our bidding. 
We soon learn to be proud, in like manner, 
of having the best trained pointer, or the 
horse that has trotted with ns the greatest 
number of miles in the shortest time; and 
when we have once learned to appropriate to 
ourselves the achievements df these animals, 
we have very little more to do in appropriat¬ 
ing to ourselves whatever is done by others 
of our own species, who have done what they 
have done, in obedience to us as truly as the 
horse has proceeded in the same line, or 
tutw^il, or stopped, in obedience to our bridle. 

new being who obeys us is thus, as it 
wer^S new faculty, or number of faculties, 
added to our physted constitution; and it is 
not wonderful, therefore, that we should de¬ 
sire to extend the number of these adventi¬ 
tious faculties, more than that we should 
avail ourselves of the instruments of the op¬ 
tician for quickening our sight, or of a car¬ 
riage for conveying us over distances which 
it would have been impossible for us to tra¬ 
verse with the same velocity on foot. 

Such is the history of our desire of po'wer. 
It begins with the pleasure of our mere bodi¬ 
ly enerpies, long before we are capable of 
conceiving the very thought of operating on 
other beings like ourselves. But the pas¬ 
sion, wlie*h is at^he first so easily and so 
simply gratified, vvr^ut the mastery or the 
attempted subjugatioi^f other minds, learns 
afterwards to consider these minds as almost 
the only objects on which it is at all impor¬ 
tant to operate; they are instruments of the 
great game of human ambition; and in that 
great sama, independent of all patriotic feel- 
mgs, die pasaiun which is not new, though 
its objects be new, takes pl^sure in playing 
with the interests of nations, and managing 
whole subject multitudes, os it before took 
pleasure in wielding skilfully a racket at ten¬ 


nis, or a mace at the billiard table; or as, at 
a still earlier period, it occupied us with a 
sOtt of proud consciousness of command in 
running over a field, for the mere pleasure 
of moving limbs that were scarcely felt by 
us to be our own mUers when they were in 
motion. 

So universal is the of power over 

the minds of others, that th^' is perhaps no 
one who is wholly exempt from it. Even 
affection itself, which is so little in need of 
any additional charm, derives from it some 
accession to the delight which it affords. 
That the absolute dependence of the infant 
renders still more vivid even the vivid emo¬ 
tions of parental love, no one, I conceive, can 
doubt; and if man, by a different constitu¬ 
tion of his nature, could have been bom in¬ 
telligent as in matiircr years, strong enough 
to be exposed to no peril from without, and 
fearless, therefore, not from ignorance of dan¬ 
ger, but from superiority to all the causes of 
injury by which it was likely for him to be 
assailed; though the contemplation of the 
doble being to which they had given life must 
still have bften attended with strong emotions 
of regard in the bosoms of those to whom the 
veiy excellence contemplated and admired by 
them, was almost a part of their own exist¬ 
ence ; it is not easy to imagine how very little 
would, in such circumstances of equality, have 
remained of that warm tenderness, which, in 
the present system of alternate feebleness and 
protection, connects so happily the progres¬ 
sive generations of mankind; when the first 
look of love which the parents cast on the 
helplessness before them, is itself a proof 
that the unconscious object on which they 
gaze is to be helpless no more ; that weak as 
it may still be in itself, it is to be strong and 
powerful in the vigilant tenderness of their 
aid! 

Such is the influence of the consciousness of 
a gentle and benevolent power in the exercise 
of parental love ; and is there no influence of 
this sort in the exercise of other regards of 
every species,—no feeling of reciprocal de¬ 
pendence for enjoyment, or rather of reci¬ 
procal power of conferring enjoyment, that 
sweetens the very enjoyment itself, making 
it as delightful to be the source of happiness 
as to be the object to whom the happiness 
ultimately flows ? It is sufficiently pleasjng 
indeed to love and to be loved, though these 
feelings were all which friendship could yield ;■ 
but there is likewise a pleasure in thinking 
that our feelings need only to be expressed, 
to become the feelings too of those who, lov¬ 
ing us, can scarcely foil to love whatever we 
love. Nor is it to our pleasures of affection on¬ 
ly that this moral influence of power extends; 
it extends in some measure also to the de- 
li^tfiil consdottsnesB of all our virtues. If 
suffering were to be relieved, it would surely 
be of very little consequence to the happi- 
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ncsiT of the world by whom the relief was' 
given; if vice were to be made sensible of 
its guilt, of little consequence from whom the 
jirer views that enlighten it were derived; 
ut though it would be of the same moment 
to the world in general, it would be veir far 
from being so to us. We should delight 
in the effects, whoever might have 

produced thew^but our delight would be 
very different if ourselves had been l^e in¬ 
struments. 

The difference, so great in these two cases, 
is not to be considered as arising wholly from 
the mere self-approbation of our action as 
virtuous; for if we had truly felt the wish of 
extending the same good, and the same re¬ 
solute willingness to make the personal sa¬ 
crifices that might be necessary to purchase 
the extension of it, our virtue, as far as our 
merit or our conscience is concerned, would 
be the same, not from the pride that our 
name would be long remembered, as connected 
with the remembrance of an action that had 
been beneficial to mankind ; though the 
pleasuie of this generous connexion of our 
image, or our name, may mingle, with no 
slight accession of joy, even in the pure and 
tranquil retrospects of those who have been 
unostentatiously good; but, in some degree 
at least, from the mere feeling of the action 
as a work of ours, as that which we have had the 
conscious power of producing, the feeling of 
the tie which connects tliat happiness of 
others, at which we rejoice with our own 
mind as its cause, and which, next to 
the certainty of having done what hea¬ 
ven itself approves, is perhaps the most 
delightful element in our remembrance of vir¬ 
tue. 

It is the same in works of purer intellect. 
Tlie gravest and most retired philosiyiher, 
who scarcely exists out of his library, ia|giv- 
ing to the world the result of many years of 
meditation, delights indeed in the truths 
which he has discovered, and in the advan¬ 
tage which they may diiectly or indirectly 
afford to some essential interests of society; 
but though these are the thoughts on which, 
if his virtue be equal to his wisdom, he may 
dwell with greatest satis&ction, there stiU 
comes proudly across his mind, a feeling of 
leosure in the thought of the power which 
e is exercising, or is soon to exercise over 
the minds of others. He is certainly far 
more pleased, that the truths which are to 
effect the general change of opinion, are 
truths discovered by him, than if exactly the 
same beneficial effect had flowed from dis¬ 
coveries mode by any other person ; and 
though the chief part of this pleasure may 
unquestionably be traced to the love of glory, 
and the anticipation of the glory which is 
loved, much of it os unquestionably flows 
from the internal feeling of the power which 
he exercises, and which he has the trust of 


being able to exercise a^n in similar dr- 
cumstances,—a power wluch is more delight¬ 
ful to him indeed when accompanied with 
celebn^but of which the very secret con- 

idlfllBS is itself a delight that u idmoBt 
like glory to his mind. 

'\^eu the orator is emp^ed in some great 
cause that is worthy of nis eloquence; as¬ 
serting, against the proud and the|||;>werful, 
the right of some humble sufferer, who has 
nothing to vindicate his right but justice 
and the eloquence of his protector; or rous¬ 
ing a senate, too perhaps to think only ot 
the privileges of a few, or of the interests or 
supposed interests of one people, to the con¬ 
sideration of the great rights of mankind, of 
every colour and county; forcing, as it were, 
upon their eyes, atrocities which they had 
perhaps at a distance long sanctioned or per¬ 
mitted and absolving, or at least finishing, by 
the virtuous triumph of a single hour, the 
guilt of many centuries; in such cases, in¬ 
deed, if the orator, while the happiness and 
misery, the virtue and vice, the glory and in¬ 
famy of nations are depending on his voice, 
can think within himself of the power which 
he is exercising, he would be unworthy at 
once of the cause which he pleads, and of 
the eloquence with which be may be plead¬ 
ing it; but when the victory is won, when 
aU the advantages which are to flow from it 
have been felt with delight, we may then al¬ 
low some feeling of additional gratification 
to arise in the mind even of the most virtu¬ 
ous, at the thought of that energy which was 
so successfully exercised, before whieWyery 
heart that did not gladly yield to its ial^hce, 
shnuik as from something dreadful ir. 
resistible; that had swept away all subter¬ 
fuges of hypocrisy, and left nothing behind 
but conviction, and joy, and dismay. There 
are causes in which not to rejoice in the pos¬ 
session of eloquence would be almost to be 
indifferent to the blessings to which it may 
lead. The patriot, whom the corrupt trem¬ 
ble to see arise, may well feel a grateful sa- 
tisfiiction in the mighty power which heaven 
has delegated to him, when he thinks that 
he has used it only for purposes which hea¬ 
ven approves; for the freedom, and peace, 
and prosperity of bis own land, and for all 
that Wppiness which the land that is dearest 
to him can diffuse to eve^ natj^ that is 
witliin the sphere of ijAnnuence or exam¬ 
ple. 

The power which mind exercises over 
mind in the cases as yet considered by us, is 
an intellectual or moral agency, undcrived 
from any foreign source, and wholly personal 
to the individu^ who exercises it. But there 
is a power i8,.for the time, fiir more 
extensive, anQ capable of being coveted by 
minds which efe incapable of feeling and ap¬ 
preciating the intellectual or moral exceUenre, 
This is power which high station con- 
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disposed to feel for the follies as for tfie 
tues of those above them. Much of the piea> 
sure attached to the conception of this power, 
like that which attends every other species 
of powe^Hjhrises, it must be admitted, from 
the glory which is supposed to attend the 
possession of official digitities; but the de¬ 
sire of the pow'er itself would be one of the 
strongest of the passions of men, though this 
mere power were all which station conferred. 
To luiow that there are a number of beings, 
endowed with many energies which nature 
seemed to have made absolutely independ¬ 
ent of us, who ai e constantly ready to do 
whatever we may order them to do, in obe¬ 
dience to our very caprice, is to us, as I have 
already said, very nearly the same thing, as 
if some extension of our faculties had been 
given to us, by the addition of all their 
powers to our physical constitution. If ^ese 
instruments of power were mere machines, 
which subserviency to us could not in any 
degree debase, and which could be kept in 
order without any great anxiety on our part, 
and vnthout occupying that room which 
the living instruments occupy, we should all 
probably feel the desire of possessing these 
subsidi^ faculties, since not to wish for 
some of them at least would be like indiffer- 
ence whether we had two arms or only one, 
distinct or indistinct vision, a good or bad 
inen^^. We are not, with respect to any 
of naoilties, like that marvellous runner 
in th^ dry tale, who was so very nimble as 
to be obliged to tie his legs that he might 
not run too fast. Our powers, bodily or 
mental, never seem to us to require any such 
voluntary retardation; and however well fit¬ 
ted they may be for the circumstances in 
which we are placed, we are yet desirous of 
being able to do more than, os individuals, 
we are capable of doing, and would gladly, 
therefore, avail ourselves of the supplemental 
m^hinery, or of such parts of it as Would 
suit best our particular wishes and purposes. 
But the parts of the machinery of power are 
living beings like ourselves ; and fond as we 
are of the punioses which we may be desir¬ 
ous of eluting by means of them, we have, 
if we be Virtuous, affections that pre¬ 
clude the wish. Wim diese moral affections 
for the liberty and happiness of others, we so 
much prefer their freedom to our personal 
conveniendes that we never encroacn on it. 
We do not covet so much the pride of him 
who sees a whole multitude busy only in 
friTtheriag hit frivolous and ever-changing de¬ 
sires, as the serenity of him whftn the world 
counts fiu* bumbler, who sees^around him a 
multitude happy in their own domestic occu¬ 
pations, feeling for him only that friendship 


cejve. 

When I say, that a wrtuoua lover of man- 
kind,would dosiro luq>pineiw more 

than the other, 1 knowNgjitt that there are 
many minds of which 1 ni&Vnot consider 
mwelf as eiqnessing the (ffioke; minds which 
value the power merely as power; which feel 
it, therefore, with more pleasure the more 
servile the multitude of their dependents 
tnay be; and which, in their endeavours to 
rise above the crowd, see no slavery too 
mean for themselves to endure, if they can 
purchase, by their own voluntary degrada¬ 
tion, the pleasure of commanding. 

He wlio feels within himself the talents 
which must render his exaltation eminently 
useful to mankind, and who wishes for 
power, that there may be more virtue and 
more happiness in the world, than if he had 
not been elevated, would indeed be guilty 
of criminal self-indulgence, if he were to re¬ 
sign himself to the enjoyments of private life, 
md to neglect the honourable means of ris¬ 
ing to a station which his virtues and talents 
would render truly honourable. To sudi a 
mind, however, ambition presents no anxie¬ 
ties j because, though there may not be the hap¬ 
piness of attaining a more useful station, there 
is still the happiness of being useful in the 
smtion already possessed; and it presents no 
disgrace, even in failure, because the disgrace 
which the heart feels is only for those who 
have failed in dishonourable wishes, or who 
have sought what is honourable in itself by 
tbe use of dishonourable means. 

But, of the multitude of the ambitious, 
low few are there of this noble class ! how 
infi«’’tely more numerous they who seek in 
power only what the virtuous man docs not 
wish so much, as consent to bear in it for 
the greater good which may attend it! How 
many who labour perhaps through a long 
life of ignominy, to be a little more guilty 
than it is possible for them to be with the 
narrow means of guilt which they possess, 
and who die at last without attaining that 
wretched object for which they have crawled 
and pros^ted themselves, and been every 
*hing which a virtuous man would not be, 
;ven for a single moment, for all which kings', 
or the fevourites of kings, could offer! If 
they fail in their ignoble ambition, it is easy 
to see what misery they have earned j and 
if even they succeed at last, what is it whuJx 
they gain ? There is no pleasure in what they 
poMess, while it is inferior to something 
which they wish with a still more ardent ap¬ 
petite to acquire. “ The passion which tor¬ 
ments them," as Seneca says, “ is like a 
frame which bums w’ith more violence the 
more fuel there may have previously been 
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added to the conflagration." “Eo mnon eu-! 
pinnu, quo mqjora venerunt: ut flammae 
infinito acrior vis est, quo ex majore incen* 
dio emicoit. Aeque ainbitio non patitur 
quenquam in ea mensura honorum conquies- 
cere, quae quondam ejus fuit impudens vo* 
tum.^ Nemo agit^ilcribunatu gratias, sed 
queriturquodnptf^st ad praeturam usque 
perductua. Nee haec grata est, ai dee|t con. 
aulatus: ne hie quideni satiat, ai unus est. 
Ultra se cupi^tas ponigit, et felidtatem aii* 
am non intelligit, quia non unde veneiit re. 
spirit, sed quo tendat.”* The happiness en¬ 
joyed by one who has risen to power by ig¬ 
noble means, is perhaps less than that of the 
most abject of those who depend on him; 
and the dignity which he has attained, and 
knows not how to enjoy, however splendid 
it may be as a mark Of distinction, is in this 
very distinction, a mark of nothing so much 
as of the unworthiness of him who possesses 
it,—a memorial of crimes or follies, which, 
in another situation, would have been unno¬ 
ticed or foigotten j but which are now forc¬ 
ed on the continued execration or contem|)t 
of mankind; and in the consciousness or 
dread of this general feeling, are forced, too, 
more frequently than they would otherwise 
have arisen, on the shame and remorse of 
him who feels, that in purchasing with them 
every thing else, he has not purchased with 
them happiness. 

In the great scale of power, which ascends 
from the lowest of the people to the sove¬ 
reign, to whom all are submitted ; in which 
the inferior, at every stage, is paying court 
to his superior, and receiving it, in his tuni, 
from those who are inferior to himself, it is 
not easy to say at what point of the scale 
the pleasure of the homage is most sincerely 
felt. There is much truth in one of Sield- 
ing’s lively pictures of this sort of hon^e, 
in which he reduces the difference of power 
to the different houE of the day at which 
we are great men. Witli regard to time, 
it may not be unpleasant," he says, “ to sur¬ 
vey the picture of dependence like a kind of 
ladder. As, for instance, early in the morn¬ 
ing arises the postillion, or some other boy, 
which great families no more than great ships 
are without, and falls to brushing the clothes, 
and cleaning the shoes of John the footman, 
i^ho, being drest himself, mplies his hands 
to the same labours for Mr. Secondhand, 
the squire’s gentleman ; the gentleman, in 
tlie-like manner, a little later in the day, at¬ 
tends the squire; the squire is no sooner 
equipt than he attends the levee of my lord, 
which is no sooner over, than my lord him¬ 
self is seen at the levee of the favourite, who, 
after the hour of homage is at an end, ap¬ 
pears himself to pay hom^e to the levee of 


his sovereign. Nor h tliere, peilmps, in 
this whole ladder of dependence, any one 
step s greater dis^ce from the ott^ 

' 8t from tbe'second; so that to a 
. . -j, the mestion might oidy seem, 

whetheryouwoiMchoose to be agreat manat 
six in the momingt or attwo in the afternoon." 

That there is mors true happiness in the 
enjoyments of private life thm hf’the pur¬ 
suits of embirion, is one of those common¬ 
places of morality, which the experience of 
every day confirms; but which, as that very 
experience shows, have little ^ect in over¬ 
coming the passion itself, and whirii are thus 
ineffectual, because the passion does not re¬ 
late only to the particular purposes of the in- 
dividum, but is placed in our bosom for pur¬ 
poses of general advantage, which wc are to 
execute, perhaps, without knowing that we 
ore promoting any ends but those of our own 
selfish desire. 

‘ The poor man’s son,” says Dr. Smith, In 
one of the most eloquent passages of his very 
eloquent work,—“the poor man’s son, whom 
heaven, in its anger, has visited with ambition, 
when he begins to look around him, admires 
the condition of the rich. He finds the cottage 
of his father too small for his accommo^ 
tion, and fancies he should be lodged more 
at his ease in a palace. He is displeased 
with being obliged to walk afoot, or to en¬ 
dure the fatigue of riding on horseback. He 
sees his superiors carried about in machines, 
and imagines that in one of these he could 
travel with less inconveniency. He feels 
himself naturally indolent, and willttE to 
serve himself with his own hands as ifle as 
possible; and judges that a numerous Ptinue 
of servants would save him from a great deal 
of trouble. He tiunks if he had attained all 
these, he would sit still contentedly, and be 
quiet, eiyoying himself in the thought of the 
happiness and tranquillity of his situation. 
He is enchanted with the distant idea of this 
felicity. It appears in his fancy like the life 
of some superior rank of beings; and in or¬ 
der tajjjjpive at it, he devotes himself for ever 
to th^ursuit of wealth and greatness. To 
obtain the conveniencies which these afford, 
he submits in the first year, nay, in the first 
month of his application, to more fatigue of 
body, and more uneasiness of mind, than he 
could have suffered through the wtHle of his 
life from the want ' He studies to 

distinguish himself ii !ome laborious profes¬ 
sion. With the most unrelenting industry 
he labours night and day to acquire talents 
superior to ail his competitors. He endea¬ 
vours next to bring those talents into public 
view; and with equal assiduity solicits every 
opportunity of employment. For this pur¬ 
pose he makeshis court to all mankind; he 
serves those whom he bates, and is obse¬ 
quious to those whom he despises. Throi^h 
the whole of his life, he pursues the idea of 


■ Dv Dcnc’fiiii», lib. ii. c< 27. 
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a certain artificial and elegant repose, which 
he may never arrive at; for which he aacri* 
fioes a real tranquillity, that is at all times in 
his powrer, and which, if in the ex^ijiity of 
old age, he should at lust attiun to it,~lte Will 
find to be in no respect preferable to that 
humble aecority and contentment which he 
had abandoned for it. It is then in the last 
dregs of life, his body wasted with toil and 
diseases, his mind galled and niffied by the 
memory of a thousand injuries and disap¬ 
pointments, which he imagines he has met 
with from the injustice of his enemies, or from 
the perfidy and ingratitude of his friends, that 
he begins at last to find that wealth and 
greatness ore mere trinkets of frivolous uti¬ 
lity, no more adapted for procuring ease of 
body or tranquillity of mind, than die twee¬ 
zer-cases of the lover of to 3 r 8 ; and like them 
too, more troublesome to the person who 
carries them about with him, thmi all the ad¬ 
vantages they can afford him are commodi¬ 
ous. To one who was to live alone in a de¬ 
solate island, it might be a matter of doubt, 
perhaps, whether a palace, or a collection of 
such small conveniences as are commonly 
contained in a tweezer-case, would contri¬ 
bute roost to his happiness and enjoyment. 
If he is to live in society, indeed, Uiere can 
be no comparison; because in this, as in all 
other cases, we constantly pay more regard 
to the sentiments of the spectator, than to 
those of the person principally concerned, 
and consider rather how situation will 
appear to other people, than how it wn'll ap- 
pear^ himself. But in the languor of dis- 
eas A^id the weariness of old age, the plea¬ 
sured^ the vain and empty distinctions of 
greatness disappear. To one in this situa¬ 
tion, they arc no longer capable of recom¬ 
mending those toilsome pursuits in which 
they had formerly engaged him. In his 
heart he curses ambition, and vainly regrets 
the case and the indolence of youtli, plea¬ 
sures which are fled for ever, and.wl^ch he 
has foolishly sacrificed for whiit, when he has 
got it, can afford him no real satii^tion. 
Power and riches appear then to oPte'hat 
they ore, enormous and operose machines, 
contrived to produce a few trifling conve- 
niencies to the body, consisting of springs the 
most nice and delicate, which must be kept 
in order^th the most anxious attention, 
and whi^ in spitcA^l our care, are ready 
every moment to btni into pieces, and to 
crush in their ruins their unfortunate pos¬ 
sessor. They are immense fabrics, which 
it requires the lahour of a life to nuse, which 
threateur fweiy moment to overwhelm the 
person that dwells in them, and which, while 
they stand, though they itiay save him from 
some smaller inoonveniencieSj^an protect him 
from none erf the severer inclemencies of the 
season. They keep off the summer shower, 
not the winter storm; but leave him ^ways 


as much, and sometimes more exposed than 
before, to anxiety, to fear, and to sorrow; to 
diseases, to danger, and to death.”* 

Such is the madness of ambition in the 
individual himself. But it is not of a sin¬ 
gle member of the social multitude, it is 
of the great interests^^f mankina that we 
should' think; and in reiadl^'a to those, what 
admirable general purposes oDes this very 
madneiis promote I The laboiu' to which the 
individual submits without profit, is not pro¬ 
fitless to the community. In far the great¬ 
er number of instances, he is promoting their 
advantage, careless os he may seem, and care¬ 
less as he truly is of it. In thinking of am¬ 
bition, as it may thus operate in its relation 
to mankind, the moralist is too apt to dwell 
on the great and visible desolations to which 
in a few striking coses it gives rise, when the 
ambitious man has the power of leading ar¬ 
mies and forcing nations to be slaves, and of 
achieving all that iniquity which the audaci¬ 
ous heait of man may have had the guilt and 
folly of considering as greatness. We forget 
or neglect, merely because they are less 
striking than those rare evils, tire immediate 
beneficial influence which the passion is con¬ 
stantly exercising in the conduct of the hum¬ 
bler individuals, whose power under the pre- 
ventive guardianship of laws, is limited to ac¬ 
tions that scarcely can fail to be of service to 
the community. All the works of human 
industry ive, in a great measure, referable to 
an ambition of some sort, that, however 
humble it may seem to minds of proud¬ 
er views, is yet relatively as strong as tlie 
ambition of the proudest. We toil, that 
we may have some httle influence, or some 
little distinction, however small the number 
of our inferiors may be; and the toils which 
raise ,t'0 the petty distinction, are toils of pub¬ 
lic, tchough humble utility; and even the 
means of distinction which the opulent 
possess, are chiefly in the support of those, 
who, but for the pride ^^hich supports them, 
while it seems only to impose on them the 
iaboiu' of ministering to all the various wants 
of their luxury, would have little to hope from 
a charity that might not be easy to be excit¬ 
ed by the appearance of mere suffering in 
those slight and ordinary degrees in which it 
makes its appeal rather to the heart than to 
the senses. It is this silent influence of the 
passion, contributing to general happiness, 
where general happiness is not even an ob¬ 
ject of thought, which it is most delip;htful to 
trace; and it is an inflq|pice which is felt in 
every place, at every moment, while the ra¬ 
vages of political ambition, desolating as they 
may be in their temporary violence, pass 
away, and give place to a prosperity like that 
wltich they seemed wholly to overwhelm,— 


# Theorj’ of Moral SentimonU, Part iv. c. 1. 
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R propperity which, u the result of itmumer- our talents, whether of pure reason or of do- 
able labours, and therefore of mnuinmble quence,-by the autho^ty of public statbii 
wishes that hare prompted tJiese labours, we exercise, as you have seenT a ready do- 
rises again, and continues ^ough a long mimotL^the minds of others. We ob- 
penod of years by the grader inllurace of taUfTVomniand over them, which, though 
^ose very principles to which before it owed less direct, is not less powerful, by the pos- 
Its destruction, , , ““iwi of those things whic^ they are d«i- 

But while wpiprceiye with gladness the rous of possessing, and for wdiich, accord- 
iMpy social ilSes to which nature has made ingly, they are ready to dispose of their 
the passion for power in mankind instfumen- personal services, or to transfer to us some of 
td, or rather, to speak with more accuracy, those means of enjoyment which they possess, 
the uses for which mture has made us bus- and of which we in our turn are desirous. To 
ceptible of this passion, and while we know have what all men wish to have, with the 
well, that the world, therefore, never can be power of transferring it to them, is to have a 
without those who will be moved by ambi- dominion over every ^ing which they can 
don to seek the honours and dignities which transfer to us, equal to the extent of the 
it is necessary for the happiness of the world wishes on their part, 
that some should seek, it is pleasing for those Of the power of gratifying these wishes, 
whose fortune or whose wishes lead thrai to wealth is the universal representative, or ra- 
more tranquil and happier, diough less en- ther the universal instrument. To pasess 
vied occupations, to think that the happiness it, is to exercise a sway less obvious indeed, 
which BO many are seeking, is not confined but, in its extent fur more imperial than that 
by nature to the dignities which so very few which ever rewarded 6t pui|ished the suc- 
only are capable of attaining, that it is as cessful arms of the most illustrious conquer- 
wide as the situations of men, and that, while or,—a sway as universal as the wishes of 
no rank is too high for the enjoyment ofvir- mankind,—* sway, too, which is exercised in 
tue, there is_ no rank that can bo regarded ns every case without compulsion, and even 
too low for it. It has been as truly as elo- with an cfagerness, on the part of him who 
quently said, that “ when Providence divid- obeys, equal to that which is felt by him who 
ed the earth among a few lordly masters, it is obeyed. 

neither forgot nor abandoned those who What conqueror is there, who has not 
seemed to have been left out in the partition, seen, beyond the march of his armies, some 
These last, too, enjoy their share of all that stubbrnn tribe that resisted still the force 
it produces. In what constitutes the real which bad crushed whole nations in its 
happiness of human life, they are in no re- dreadful career; beyond which, if they too 
spect inferior to those who would seem so had been crushed, some otW tribe ^tub- 
much above them. In ease ofbody and peace bom would still have risen, to remain the 
of mind, all the different ranks of life are victor of his weakness, even at the \|fy mo- 
nearly upon a level; and the beggar, who suns ment in which his sway was stretched over a 
himself by the side of the highway, posses- wider space than had ever been covered with 
sea that security which kings are fWiting slavery and misery before by a single indivi- 
for-"* ' dual? The empire which a rich man exer¬ 

cises finds no nation or tribe that wishes to 
resist it. It commands the services of man 


LECTURE LXIX. 

in. prospective emotions—6. desire of 
POWER— or INDIRECT POWER, AS IN AVA¬ 
RICE. 

Gentlemen after the remarks which I 
pule in my last Lecture on power, as an 
immediate object of desire, we are naturally 
led to consider that peculiar and very inter- 
esting modification of the desire of power, 
in which the objej^seems to be less the di¬ 
rect command itse^^an the means by which 
the command may indirectly be exercised. 
Such is that form of ambition which is com¬ 
monly denominated avarice. 

By the affections which we excite,—by 


wherevfltmon can be reached, because it of¬ 
fers to the desires of man rift power of ac¬ 
quiring whatever objects of external enjoy¬ 
ment he is most eager to acquire. From 
the north to the south, from the east to the 
west, every thing that can be rendered active 
is put in motion by him, who remains tran¬ 
quilly at home exciting the industry of those 
of whose very existenra he is iga^rant, and 
receiving the prodaewR' labourfor his own 
use, without knowiflfirom whom he reefeives 
them. It is almost as in the magic stories 
of romance in which die hero is represented 
as led from the castle-gate by luuids that are 
invisible to him, ushered to a splendid ban¬ 
quet, where no one seems present, where 
vnne is poured into the goblet before him at 
his veiy wish^and luxurious refreshment af¬ 
ter refreshment appears up(»i the board, 
but appears os if no hand had brought ir. 
To die rich nun, b like manner, whatever hi 
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wishes seems to come merely because he 
wishes it to come. Without knowing who 
they are who are contnbuting to his idle 
luxury, he receives the gmiificati^it^el^ 
and receives it from hands that opeiatelteiUt. 
visibly os the fairy hands at the bmqiiet. 
He gathers around him the products of every 
sea and every soil. The sunshine of one 
climate, die snows of another are made sub¬ 
sidiary to his artificial wants; and though it 
is imposaftfie to discern the {articular arms 
which he is every instant setting in motion, 
or the particular elibrts of inventive thought 
which he is eveiy instant stimulating, there 
can be no doubt that such a rdadon truly 
exists, which connects with ius wishes mid 
with bis power the industry of those who 
labour on the remotest comer of the earth 
which the enterprising commerce of man can 
reach. 

Since the possession of wealth is thus the 
possession of indirect power over the labour 
of millions, it is not wonderful that our desire 
of every gratification, which the labour of 
millions can afford, should be attended with 
the desire of that by which the labour that is 
to minister to our gratification can be com¬ 
manded. When viewed in this light, the 
desire of wealth is only another form of those 
very desires to which wealth can be render¬ 
ed instrumental, by affording them the means 
of indulgence. 

But ^e passion assumes a very different 
appearance, when it seems confined to the 
means of exercising an indirect command 
over I labours of others, without the slight¬ 
est i!l|ntion of exercising that sway, certain¬ 
ly witlmit the least attempt to exercise it. If 
he who was most desirous of wealth were 


coarsest garments j who lives on roots and 
water, and sees his meagre &ame waste every 
day, without a wish to restore its vigour by 
a diet of richer nourishment, is one whose 
sumrstitious weakness we may lament, 
while we respect the very error firom which 
it flows. But what sh.^^ we think of him, 
if, while he slept uran and cover¬ 

ed himself with sawcloth, anff^carcely tast¬ 
ed even his scanty food, he were desirous of 
amassing the means of acquiring the softest 
couches, the most splendid robes, the rich¬ 
est fisre, the most mi^ificent palaces? 
Even this inconsistency is not all which the 
world exhibits. There are human beings, 
anchorets of a more imoble order, who sub¬ 
mit voluntarily to all these prh'ations, and 
who feel at the same time this very desire of 
wealth which such privations render abso¬ 
lutely superfluous, who have the still great¬ 
er inconsistency of desiring to possess means 
of luxurious enjoyments, while they already 
have these means in their possession,—^who 
sleep on the earth, not because they think 
tluft God has proliibited every sensual indul¬ 
gence, but because they fear that their 
couches, if they were to lie upon them, would 
be sooner worn out; who clothe themselves 
in rags, not from humility, but from pride, 
that trembles lest it should afterwards have 
to appear in mgs ; and who, in the midst of 
inexhaustible abundance, starve, becavse 
they do not know how soon, if a thousand 
improbable things should happen, they may 
afterwards be obliged to starve. 

Poverty, it has been said, has many wants, 
but avarice is in ^vant of every thing. 

Desunt inoplae multa, avantioe omnia. 


most desirous of obtaining with it those en¬ 
joyments, in relation ft) which alone wealth 
has any value, there would be no mystery in 
avarice ; and we should scarcely uiink of 
giving it a name as a separate passion dis¬ 
tinct fi-om the passions to which it Was sub¬ 
servient, and o^hich it was only represent¬ 
ative. But it happens, that though prodi¬ 
gality may, in all cases, or nearly in all cases, 
be considered os connected with avarice, 
avarice ver^ efften exists, and is characteriz¬ 
ed as avarice only when it exists, without 
any disposition to employ for purposes of en¬ 
joyment w^. it is so eager to acquire. The 
mere raid is valued it were a source of 
every hajroincss, when Wery happiness which 
it truly affords, and without relation to which 
it is nothitig, is deeqiised os if of little value 
compared widi that which derives from its 
power ove# the very enjoyments that are de¬ 
spised, ad the absolute value which it pos¬ 
sesses. 

The anchoret who, to rendeij^imself more 
acceptable to God, retires from the society 
and service of man; who sleeps upim the 
earth; who wraps Ms feeble limbs in the 


“ The wealth which the miser only colls his 
own,’’(fi8y8 Cyprian, “ he guards in his cof¬ 
fers with the same anxiety of ^vatchfulness, 
08 if it were the money of another committed 
to his charge; he has no other possession of 
it, than as hindering otliers to possess it."— 
** Pccuniam suam dicunt, qiiam, velut alienam, 
domi clausam, sollicito labore custodiunt. 
Possident ad hoc tantum, ne possidere alteri 
liceat.” 

The picture which Pope gives us of a cele¬ 
brated miser, in one of his Moral Essays, 
absurd, and almost inconsistent with human 
reason us the character may seem to be, is, 
yet a picture of no small number of mankind; 
imd when the character, in all its deformity, 
is not to be traced, there are still some fea¬ 
tures of it that present i|||HsBelves to the ob¬ 
server, in many individuSIi who ore misers 
only in certain drcumstances, or at certain 
moments, and who would be astonished if 
we were to attach to them so disgraceful a 
name. 

After describing the miserable flock-bed, 
in the worst inn’s worst room, in which the 
Duke of Buckingham, once that “ life oi 
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pleasure, and that soul of whim,” closed his 
wretched existence, the poet continues,— 

Hu One^a fate aage Cutin oould fbreaM, 

And well, be thought, adviied him, ** Live like me.’ 
Aa well, hia Grace replied, " Like you, Sir John I 
That I can do when all I nave la gone." 

Reaolve me, Reaaon, which of theae ia worae. 

Want with a full, or with|W empty puree t 
Thy life mote wratiipirciitler, was oonfem’d,— 
Ariae and tell mepVSa thy death mmehleea’d t 
Cutler eaw tcmmu break, and houaaa fkll. 

For very want-.hc could not build a wall. • 

Hla only daughter In a atrangei'a power. 

For very want^—he could not pay a dower. 

A few grey haira his reverend temples oroam’d; 

’Twaa very want that sold them for two pound. 

What even denied a oordM at hia end. 

Banish’d the doctor, and etpell’d the friend 1 
What but a want, which you perhaps think mad. 

Yet thousands feci, the want of what he had t« 

I have already sud, that if avarice consist¬ 
ed merely in the desire of obtaining die 
wealth by which we might command the 
gratiflcatitm of our direct desires, there would 
be nothing in it at all mysterious, since it 
would be only another form of these very de¬ 
sires ; and that the mwtery of this strange 
passion arises only wnen the enjoyments 
which it could command are sacrificed to {he 
mere jKissession of the means of'eommand- 
ing them. It then, indeed, presents pheno¬ 
mena truly worthy of being analysed, not 
merely os striking in themselves, but as 
illustrative of some of the most important 
general principles of our mental constitu¬ 
tion. 

It is, in the first place, sufficiently evident 
that the avarice does not arise from any es¬ 
sential quality of the wealth itself as a mere 
substance. You cannot suppose that, inde¬ 
pendent of the relative value which the com¬ 
parative scarcity of these two metals has 
produced, a muss of gold would be much 
more desirable than a mass of iron. It must 
originally, then, in the eyes of the miser, as 
of every other person, have derived i^ high 
value irum the command over the labour of 
others, or the actual possessions of others, 
which it was capable of transferring to 
every one into whose hands it might pass, 
or from the distinction which the possession 
of what is rare and universally desired always 
confers. 

The common theory of the value attached 
by the miser to the mere symbol of enjoy¬ 
ment, is that the symbol, by the influence ol 
the general laws or association, becomes re¬ 
presentative of the enjoyment itself. We 
have so frequently considered money as that 
which affords us various pleasures, that the 
vedue which we a^^ to the pleasure them¬ 
selves, is transfaBj^ that which we know 
will dways premHr them when exchanged 
for the enjoyment; and there can be no ques¬ 
tion that such an association does truly takt 
place, andi must take place, though not in 


* Pope’s Moral Eesays, Ep. iil. v* 5iS—J32. 


few mdividu^ only, but in all mankind, as 
long as this well-known principle of the ge¬ 
neral mental constitutioH continues to ope- 
i^te,..M|Pllt still, it must be remembered tW 
ystery in this case remains very nearly 
:be same as before. The Uieory accounts in¬ 
deed, and acconnts roost sarisfactorily, for a 
value beyoiidits intrinsic use, which the miser, 
like everyone else, may atta^ to gold; but it 
does not explain the peculiar associations in 
his mind whichform verj^ difficulty in ques¬ 

tion, that very high value which he alone disco¬ 
vers in it; a value so &r surpassing that of the 
quantity of rnijoyment which it may oomnnand, 
that the miser seldom thinks of spending, 
that is to say, of exchanging the mere sym¬ 
bol of eiqoyment for the enjoyment itself, 
while he thinks with insatiable avidity of ac¬ 
cumulating what is not to be spent. The 
common theory, therefore, is manifestly de¬ 
fective. Let us inquire, then, whether a nicer 
analrais may not afford us a imlurion. 

No one, 1 conceive, o^naliy, and with¬ 
out regard to its value in excuse, could 
prize a piece of gold much more than an 
equal bulk of any thing else that had physi* 
properties of equal direct utility; aud ort- 
ginuly, too, 1 conceive, from the indisputable 
influence of time hi all our desires, that if all 
other circumstances were the same, no one 
would prefer to a piifesent pleasure, a pleasure 
of exactly the* same intensity and duration at 
any distant period. For both these reasons, 
avarice, as it exists in maturerlife, could not 
be an immediate passion, but must have ro- 
quired certain circumstances to proijace or 
foster it. jw 

The circumstances which I conjluve to 
have most effect in heightening the value of 
the symbol or instrument of enjoyment above 
the enjoyment itself, is the comparative per. 
manence of the one, and the very fugitive na¬ 
ture of the other. Before the boy lays out 
his penny in the purchase of an apple or 
orange, it mpears to him valuable chiefly as 
the mode of obtaining the apple or orange. 
But the fruit, agreeable as it may have been 
while it lasted, is soon devoured, its value, 
w'ith respect to him has wholly ceased, and 
the penny he knows is still in existence, and 
wotud have been still his own if the fruit had 
not been purchased. He thinks of the pen- 
n^, therefore, as exlstit^ now, ^d existiog 
without any thing wlyl^ he can'^pose to it 
os equivalent, and tyPleeling of regret arises, 
—the wish that he had not made the pur¬ 
chase, and that, the penny, as stiU existing, 
and equally capable as before of procuring 
some new enjoyment, had continued in his 
pocket. The feeling of regret thus as- 
Bociated with the loss of bis penny, will, by 
frequent repetition, be still more inrimately 
combined wiA the very concqition of those 
little purchases to which his appetites other¬ 
wise might lead him. It will seem aserioua 
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eni to patt With that, the pain of having | something given away, as well as something 
purted with which was a serious evil before, received; and, accormng as the mind is led 
^e regret of course must vary with the more to the one or to the other of these, it 
mode in which the boy has most ^f^j^tly will be more or less ready to make the ex- 
kud out contents of hislitde purs^mfo ?hange. If its thought have turned chiefly 
to present, or not to present to his mind, to the agreeable object which it wishes to ac- 
the equivtdent enjoyment for which the quire, as, where thg^Bj^t is very pleasing, 
power of obUuntng afterwards a similar it will naturally do, uniel|Nipimteracted by 
amount (rf enjoyment w’os resigned. If he opposite suggestions it will ^adly make the 
has purchased any thing which retains a per- purchase; but if, when any such wish arises, 
manent value, the regret will be less likely its thought be turned, in consequence of for- 
to arise, while the pleasure received from the mcr feelings of regret, chiefly to that which 
purchase, as frequently presented to his it must give to obtain the object, and i| the 
mind during the permanent possession, wiU, principal reflection be, “ How many other 
on the contrary, accustom him to value mo- things os valuable, or more valuable, could 
ney only as the instrument of obtaining what this money procure, and what regret, there- 
he feels to be so valuable. It will be the fore, shall I afterwards feel if 1 have parted 
same as if he had given it away for the relic with it for this one," the very desire of 
of distress, since in this case, uiough nothing making the purchase may cease altogether, 
absolutely permanent is possessed by him, from the mere suggestion of.the various other 
the pleasure of the thought itself, as often as agreeable objects, the acquisition of which 
the thought recurs, may almost be consider- the purchase of this one would preclude, 
ed as something permanent. It is impossi- The frequent repetition of this deliberate re- 
ble for him to think of his penny without jection, will of course connect more and more 
thinking of this also, not as a pleasure whol- with the itery feeling of deliberation, as to 
ly past, like that of fruit or sweetmeats de- any little expense, that feeling of rejection 
voured, hut as a pleasure still present and which w'as its former attendant, 
never-fadmg, and accompanied therefore I may remark, in the next place, that if a 
with a feeling of satisfaction which precludes guinea were significant only of one species of 
all regret. Our first expenses, then, like all enjoyment, to the same amount which it 
thesubsequent expenses ofourmaturer years, might procure-in exchange, its value would 
may be attended, according to circumstances, not be felt in so lively a manner, even by the 
either with regret or satisfaction ; and it is most avaricious. But it recalls to the mind 
not easy to say how much of the future ava- not one species of enjoyment merely which 
rice of the man may depend on tlie nature it might command, hut as many species as 
of ,v purchases made by the boy, accord- there are objects to be purchased with it. 
ing^^hese may have been of a kind to give The longer we dwell on it, therefore, the 
gj-ca^dr less occasion to the feeling of re- more valuable does it seem, because it sug- 
gret, and to the subsequent association of gests more of tltese equivalents, all of which 
this feeling with the very notion of any little it seems in bis power of commanding them 
expense. to condense within itself. Accordingly, to 

I may remark, by the way, the very early the Aiscr, who is accustomed to this con- 
connexion which in this manner takes place teraplation, a ipinea is almost like a thou- 
between prodigality and avarice,—a non- sand; and it is not ve:^ wonderful, there- 
nexion which continues to subsist, as I have fore, that any single object which a gninea 
already said, almost universally in maturer could purchase, should seem to him trifling, 
life. when compared with the precious coin itself. 

But to return to our little miser; it must which is felt as the equivalent of many, 
not be supposed that the regret which is In a former lecture, when treating of the 
early associated with expense, approaches influence of habit, in endearing to us, with a 
the nature of that extreme fear of parting value far beyond its intrinsic use, the most 
witli money which ci^itates the avarice of trifling object that has been long familiar to 
manhood^ All riiat^s necessary is to pro- us, I endeavoured to account for this, in a 
dace a sli^t terronl^expense, which the great measure, by the number of past enjoy- 
habits of many year^tfiap streni^en into ments, that were condensed, as it were, in 
parsimony. In die boy it may be scarcely our very notion of theoUect ; the loss of 
more than what is counts only frugality in a which, accordingly, se«d||||||kto us, by a sort 
man, and tasn»d among the virtues; but a of momentary illusion,lHR not the loss of 
boy that is friigd os man » frugal, is a miser the trifling object alone, but the loss of those 
of odier years. more important deli^ihts that give it mi ima- 

When die feeling of re^t has been fre- ginary vmue, which it was impossible for ns 
quendy blended in a very Wlv manner widi to separate from it To part with it is in a 
the conception of expend, it is of course great measure to part with all the pleasures 
readily suggested ogam in similar circum- that seem contained in its very nature, or of 
stances, m eveiy purchase there must be whidi, at least, it is representative to our 
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thought. An illusion of tlie same kind, 1 
conceive, operates very powerfully on the 
naiser. He has so often meditat^ on the 
worth of a guinea, m its relation to different 
objects, that it appears to him not a 
piece of gold, nor the representative only oi 
one small amountn^M^oyment, but the 
power of obtaininairanoBt innumerable things; 
and the very conception of the loss of it is, 
therefore, like the loss, not of one of those 
things only, but of every thing which it might 
have procured. It is as if he were giving 
away a timsure; because it represents to his 
mind, in the conception of its various equi¬ 
valents, ns many things as a treasure would 
be necessary for piu'chasing. 

There is another circumstance which I 
consider as having great weight with the mi¬ 
ser, though, when first stated, it may seem 
to you perhaps to imply an absiudity too 
great even for momentary illusion; for the 
momentary illusion even of a mind subject 
to so much illusion as that of the miser must 
certainly be allowed to be, whatever theory 
we may form of its feelings. To the avari¬ 
cious there are two thoughts which may be 
regarded as almost constantly present,—the 
thought of what they possess, and the 
thought of some enormous sura, to which 
perhaps they look, as to the ultimate object 
of their sordid ambition. Every petty gain 
is no sooner made than it is instantly added 
to the sum already possessed, and the new 
amount repeatedly measured with the greater 
sum that is only hoped. It is valued not 
for itself only, but as a part of these far 
greater products. The loss of the small 
sum, therefore, however insignificant in it¬ 
self, is not the loss of it only, but is felt os if 
it were the loss of much more. It is os if 
the one hundred thousand pounds, or the 
half million, which it was before so delight¬ 
ful to contemplate, could no longer be con¬ 
templated with the same satisfaction,—as if 
it, the splendid whole, had almost cc^ed to 
exist, by the loss of which was one of 
its constituent parts. The illusion is but a 
momentary one indeed, yet still it recurs 
often as the loss itself becomes an object of 
thought ; and a single guinea is thus regret¬ 
ted, almost with the same anguish of heart 
as if the loss of it had been actual poverty, 
because it is truly a part, and considered 
chiefly as a part of that great whole, the loss 
of which would, without all question, be ac¬ 
tual poverty. 

It is in this way^^wnoeivc, that the mi¬ 
ser, when the avaiip is extreme, seriously 
trembles at epproachi^ poverty, when he is 
forced to be at the slightest expense. It is 
quite evident, that he could not seriously be¬ 
lieve this, if he discerned clearly the inu^ifi- 
cant proportion which the expense bore to 
his actual wealth. But it is a part of the 
whole; it is intimately associated with the 


conception of the whole; and the loss of it, 
therefore, being inconsistent vrith the pos¬ 
session of the whole, seems for the moment 
to whole from him. He thinks, 

Sort of giddy terror, that be is fidling 
into poverty, frm os his golden suppeot may 
be; very nearly in the same way as one that 
stands on tlw brink of a precipice wi^ the 
firmest footing, still feels every moment, in 
the vivid conception of the possible fall, as 
if he were truly tumblmg down the dreadful 
abyss. If a small parapet had been between 
him and the precipice, it could not have 
made his footing more firm, but it would 
have prevented ^e agony of giddy terror; if 
the few guineas, in like manner, hod not 
been lost, the miser scarcely could be said 
to be richer than after the Ims, but the con¬ 
ception of poverty would not have been ex¬ 
cited, that conception which rises to the 
mind with such increased r^ity when there 
is any real loss, however trifling, with the 
notion of which the imoginaiy loss of the 
whole actual wealth admits of being blended. 

Whatever truth there may be in thi.s spe¬ 
culation, as to the momentary illusion by 
which the loss of a part, in consequence of 
the habit of frequently dwelling on it as a 
port of a great whole, becomes for the mo¬ 
ment, like the loss of that great whole itself, 
—an illusion which seems to me to arise 
very naturally from the common principles 
of the mind, as exemplified in many otlier 
atuilogous feelings, and without which, or 
some similar illusion, it appears to me im¬ 
possible to account for all the phenon^a of 
extreme avarice; still, whether this sjphla- 
tion be admitted or rejected, the reictnks as 
to the influence of regret, in producing asso¬ 
ciations favourable to the production and 
growth of avarice, will not lie the less just. 
While the laws of suggestion in the mind 
continue as at present, it is impossible tliat 
the feeling of regret should attend many lit¬ 
tle purchases which the child may have mode, 
without some feeling of uneasiness in the si¬ 
milar purchases which he may be led to make 
again,—an uneasiness which those who know 
tlie' growth of feelii^ in the mind from very 
small beginnings, will not be sunirised to see 
afterwards expanded into all the anxieties, 
and horrors, and madness of avarice. 

The chief circumstance of ^^tinction, 
then, of the tlieory wbjAl have Ventured to 
propose to yon, from^Se evident inadequacy 
of the common theory, is, that instep of 
making the passion of the miser to depend 
on the pleasing association of enjoyment, it 
founds It chiefly on an association of an op¬ 
posite kind, of the painful feeling of regret 
The' remembrances which rise to his mind 
are not so much those of the few moments 
of some agreeable pnrehase, as of the more 
lasting wish that the purchase had_ not been 
mode. It tt not happiness, then, in its sfaa- 
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dowy form, which is for ever playing around 
hU heart, even when he contemplates the 
very symbols of happiness. It is possible 
pain, not possible pleasure; 
than hope ; poverty itself, wit ^ 

wretched images of the wants that attend it; 
in the very redundancy of a wealth which it 
would weary every one but its never-weary 
possessor an4 calinilator to compute. 

This theory of avarice, as founded on sug¬ 
gestions of regret and not of pleasure, ex¬ 
plains very re^ly some facts, which other¬ 
wise, I cannot but think, would be absolute¬ 
ly inexplicable. Nothing is more truly re¬ 
markable, for example, than the dispropor- 
tioned vexation of the miser at losses of very 
different amount. The loss of a guinea, oi 
even of a shilling, gives him frequently the 
same uneasiness as the loss of a thousaiu 
guineas; and he who would not ^ve awa; 
a guinea without the most compunctious ter 
ror, has sometimes been known to give awa] 
one thousand, perhaps with less difficulty 
ceitiunly with less appearance of anxiety 
than if it had been a much smaller sum 
The reason of this apparent disproportion 
conceive to be, that the feeling of regre 
which I regard as the predominant feeling in 
the complex associations of the miser, has 
been more frequently attached to the loss 
a smaller sum, such as that which is givi 
away in common purchases, and arise! 
therefore, more readily to the mind, mere, 
because it has been thus more frequently ai 
sociated. A guinea has been regretted 
thouMnd times, e thousand guineas ha^ 
pig^)s never once been regretted, becau! 
the^^iave never been given away befori 
A large sum may, indeed, be analysed in 
its constituent ]>arts, with the conception ' 
the loss of which the painful regret might b 
supposed to arise as before; but this anal} 
tic reduction requires an operation of though 
which takes place less re^ly than the sim 
pie suggestion of feelings, attached by fre 
quent recuiTencc to the petty loss itself. 3 
much of avarice, at least of what appear 
most ridiculous and sordid in avarice, con 
sists in the pitiful saving of a few shilling 
of those small sums which occur to the d< 
inand of every hour, and admit, therefore, i 
being most frequently combined with regre 
in some g|tonger or slighter degree, that i 
has bccAuid, witM^eat truth, that a very 
few pounds iii the^hpr, laid out as othi 
people would lay them out, would save al¬ 
most any one from being counted a miser. 

It is tor the same reason, I may remark, 
that it is very diffiimlt for those who, in earl) 
youth, have s^rhggled with extreme penury, 
and who have h^n suddenly raised to hfflu< 
ence, not to have at their heart what ma; 
seem like original constitutSonal avarice t! 
those who do not reficct on its cause,—a 
love of motley, when the love of money 


sems so little necessary to tibeni,—a tftror 
expense which was once only eomumiy, 
it which is economy no more.j They ear- 
whfr them the feelings that have attended 
aeir expenses, in a situation in which any 

gain was of great relative value, and 
ly htde departiflni^ll^ extreme fru^ity 
-oidd have been ruinnN^hence, perhaps, 

. ith every desire of doing good, when they 
hink hf their large fortune, and of the means 
if bounty which it affords them, they do lit- 
\e good in detail, because, in their actual 
lenefactions, the feelings which they have 
jeen accustomed to attach to sums that 
were once great to them, coutmue still, by 
the influence of mere association, to arise, 
n’hen the sums which they tremble to give 
iway are, in relation to their ample means, 
truly insignificant. A few guineas in their 
charities, as in their expenses of every sort, 
seem to them a large sum, because they 
seemed to them a large sum for the greater 
part perhaps of a long life. They are misers 
merely because they once were poor, not be¬ 
cause they are indifferent to distress. 

When, in such circumstances of sudden 
change of fortune, the heart readily adapts 
itself to the change, it may be considered as 
a proof, that he who is now rich has, even 
in indigence, been accustomed to look to 
wealth chiefly as an instrument of gratifying 
those generous wishes which he now, there¬ 
fore, delights to gratify; unrestrained in his 
bounty by any feeling of regret, because the 
chief regret which he felt before was that of 
not being able to bestow a relief, the power 
of bestowing which he now feels to be so 
inestimable a part of riches. 

In these remarks on the growth of avarice, 
I have considered chiefly that part of the 
process which is the least obvious. There 
is aie more obvious circumstance, whicli is, 
of course, not to be neglected in the theory 
of this passion; the distinction which great 
wealth confers, like every thing which is pos¬ 
sessed only by a few, and which all, or near¬ 
ly all, are desirous of possessing. Of the in- 
fluence of tliis mere distinction as an object 
of satisfaction and desire to the raiser, there 
can be no doubt; and it is an influence 
which increases dways as the amount of 
wealth already accumulated increases. The 
smallest subtraction from the illustrious 
amount, lessens in his own eyes his own dig¬ 
nity. It seems to him delightful to be con- 
stantlyadding to that which, at every addition, 
makes him more and wre illustrious. To 
takeany thing from thelpap reverses this pro¬ 
cess. He feels that be is less than he was; 
and with this feeling, which is puiuful in it¬ 
self, he does not pause to think how very 
little he is less; and how very near in glory 
one who possesses a hundred thousand 
pounds is to him who possesses a hundred 
thousand pounds and a shilling. 
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sees in all hw eloquent expretaion of 

B alore- 

. . .-, must be 

tja|gp 

s^uauj evioenc, acoOTOuig to tne same 
analysis, that an accession of wmth, howerei 
-f , ■ j - .. Y— vr.—r 8r®at> to tlMit which was perhaps only 8 com- 

Of filing jmd ^ which would be n- petence before, will have little chance of les- 
diculous, If they were not lamentabje and sening avaiioe, but may, on the contrwy, as 
isffiifif-innr. gpp With surprise in many cases of this 


those half-misers, of whom the 
1 , they exist in vario us pro¬ 
portions, produi ef singular contrasts 


disgusting. 

Not only the low-hora and old 
Think glory nothin* but the beam* of gold. 

The first young lord, whom in the Mall you meet, 
ShaU match the veriest huncks in Lombiird.str<iet, 
From rescued candle-ends who raised s sum. 


Strange moral anomaly, increase the very 
avarice that was before scarcely marked as 
sordid, by rendering more valuable that rich 
amount which it would be painful to dims. 
nish by such ordinary expenses as even fru¬ 
gality allows. The larger the sum possess¬ 
ed, the more nearly does it approach to that 
beautiful combination of arithmetical figures 
which delights the imagination as often as 
it rises like a dream of heaven, and vrhich is, 
indeed, the only dream of heaven that does 
arise to the miser, in that voluntary wretched¬ 
ness to which he has condenfhed himself,— 
a wretchedness that has all the mcirtifications 
of penance, without the thoughts of virtue 
and holiness, by which penance is more than 
soothed, and that must be ever miserable, 
because a cessation of the miseries that are 
thus voluntarily induced, W'ould be itself a 
wretchedness still more dreadful than what* 
is volimtarily suffered. ^ 

There are various application^f the theo¬ 
ry, which flow from it sb evidently, that it is 
unneccessary to occupy your time in pointing 

of 


(eyw. 

Diviiie Mominia ! thy fond fcan lay down | 

No iival can prevail—but half-a-ctown.* 

According as these feelings rise more or 
less strongly, and in a groat measure, accord¬ 
ing as the notion of any particular sum, which 
may suggest either the enjoyment that may 
)e aflbrded by it, or the regret that may at¬ 
tend its loss, suggests one of these rather than 
the other, w'eare to account for those sudddn 
alternations of avarice and generosity which 
occasionally appear in the same character. 

“ There is no one circumstance,” says Field¬ 
ing, “ in which the distempers of the mind 
bear a more exact analogy to those which 
are called bodily, than in that aptness which 
both have to a relapse. This is plain in the 
violent diseases of ambition and avarice. I 
have known ambition, when cured at court 

by frequent disappointments, (which are the them out. One conclusion, howevqf, 
only physic for it,) to break out again in a gi-eat practical importance, it may be 
contest for foreman of the grand jury at an vantage to state particularly. If uvai , 

assizes, and have heard of a man who had so I conceive, has its origin chiefly in the feel- 
far conquered avaiice as to give away many ings of regret tliat attend the early expenses 
a sixpence, that comforted himself at last, on of the child, it must be of the utmost impor¬ 
tance to prevent, as much as possible, these 
primary feelings of regret, by endeavouring 
to lead him to employ the little money which 
is at his disposal, in such a manner as may 
make the veiy remembrance of the little 
transfer pleasing to him. When the child 


his death-bed, by making a crafty and advan¬ 
tageous bargain concerning his ensuing fune¬ 
ral with an undertaker who had married his 
only child.” 

It is very evident, according to that analy¬ 
sis of the passion of the miser, on which 
have ventured, that the mere circumstance hastens to throw away whatever is given to 


of approaching and cerfliln death, as in the 
case now quoted, could not have any great 
effect in lessening the delight of such a bar¬ 
gain; because the delight of profit to the 
miser docs not depend on enjoyment after¬ 
wards to arise from it, but on feelings of thi 
past, associated with the mere gain itself, 
or witli the loss of gain. Gain* is still de > 
lightful, loss still painful to him, in the same 
way as in emotions that agree scarcely in any 
other respect,—the scenes and countenances 
which he loves ere still beautiful to him who 
knows that death is soon to separate him 
from every thing which he admires on earth, 
and that the loveliness, therefore, which he 


• Vouiig's Love of Fame, Sat Iv. 


him, in the gratification of his gluttonous ap¬ 
petite, we ^ink that we perceive only pro¬ 
digality arising. It is future parsimony, on 
the contr^, which we chiefly see,—a parsi¬ 
mony whicn will be quick to regret, because 
it has been thoughtlesslMouick tc^^uander, 
or rather, it is that mi||Pre of prodigality and 
avarice which almost every prodigal exhibits,, 
—that godeias luxuriae et sordium, of which 
the younger Pliny speaks with so much de¬ 
testation when he describes them as singly 
most unworthy of the noble nature of man, 
but still more wretchedly disgrapful, when 
combined, “quae cum sint turpissima, dls- 
creta ac separati* turpius junguntur.” Even 
in mature life, the very necessities to which 
luxurious extravagance leads, preclude alj pos¬ 
sibility of being generous; and the generous 
2 G 
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desires which it u thus impossible to gratify, 
merely on account of selfish indulgences, 
soon cease to be felt at all. The pro^^ is 
thus almost necessarily a mise\|m|i^ut 
thinking that he is so; because h^^^ 
stantly throwing away the monev which he 
obtains, he forgets the rapacity of his desires 
themselves; his avarice is noti indeed, the 
avarice of him who lives and dies in ran and 
wretchedness; but to borrow^ a very happy 
expression of Marmontel, it “is a mature of 
all the passions which can be satisfied with 
gold." 


LECTURE LXX. 

III. PBOSPECTIVE EMOTIONS.—6. DESiaK OF 
POWEE,—or INOIBECT POWER, AS IN AVA¬ 
RICE,—CONCLUDED.—DESIRE OF THE 
AFFECTION OF THOSE AROUND US.—8. DE¬ 
SIRE OF GLdilY 

My last Lecture, Gentlemen, was occu¬ 
pied with on inqi^ into the nature of one 
of the most seemingly anomalous of human 
passions,—a passion that has for its object 
what is directiy valuable only in relation to 
• other desires, that disregards, however, the 
prutification of these very desires to which 
Its object Hlay be considered only as instru- 
menti^ and that yet continues, with mad a- 
vidity, to labour to accumulate what, but for 
the epjoyments which are despised and view- 
ed^snost with terror, is a burden, and no- 
tffl^) more,—a mass of cumbrous matter, 
whim it is difficult to acquire, and anxious 
to keep, of no more value in itself, when 
stamped with the marks of national curren¬ 
cy, than when it was buried, with other dross, 
in the original darkness of the mine. 

In what manner the passion of avarice is 
most probably fonned in the mind, I endea¬ 
voured to explain to you, by a retrospect of 
the circumstances that maybe supposed most 
likely to diversify the early pecuniary tran¬ 
sactions of the little barterer, who begins in 
his exchange of pence for toys and sweet¬ 
meats, that traffic, which, in more important 
purchases, is to continue through life, which 
renders the preservation of life itself, and the 
epjoymiBA of all external pleasures, a sort 
of commerce, an^^^^s merchants, there¬ 
fore, in the strictestslbise of that tmm, of the 
proudest of mankind, who may think, per- 
^8, that the merchandise which they exer¬ 
cise is dignified by the name of expense, but 
who, ill most luxurious and prodig^ ex- 

S inses, are only traders in gold and commo- 
ties, the Imrterers of certain sums of gold 
for certain quantities of o^er commodities, 
which, by mutual consent, are received as 
equivalents. ^ , 

lu'this letroqpect of the drcunutanceB in, 


which the passion of the young miser may be 
supposed to originate, we found reason to 
ascribe it to a process different from that 
wUch is conunonlyassigned as its origin; 
|gid explained, I flatter myselfr in conformity 
^n Un,4ltignic!i[ which we were led to form, 
many seeming iriv(p<i^ties with resjiect to 
the influence of the passM. ,/or which it does 
not seem easy to account on any other prin¬ 
ciple. ' 

In relation to the general moral character 
of the individual who is subject to it, it would 
not be easy to find a passion that strips him 
so completely of all that was originally noble 
in his constitution, as avarice in its extreme 
degree. Almost every other passion, how¬ 
ever inconsistent it may be with the higher 
honours of our social nature, has yet some 
direct relation to mankind. Sensuality it¬ 
self is not wholly selfish. The more refined 
voluptuary seeks society to enliven and em¬ 
bellish his pleasures; and even he who has stu- 
pified in diunken excesses, not his intellectu¬ 
al faculties only, but almost the very feelings 
that render him a moral being, finds the mad¬ 
ness of the maddest drunkenness a more ani¬ 
mating pleasure when shored with some 
wret(£ed half-human manioc like himself. 
Even the passions that are absolutely malig¬ 
nant, and that in separating their victim from 
the kind offices, and from the common cour¬ 
tesies of life, seem to break the very bond of 
social affinity, still bring the feelings, the 
thoughts, the emotions of living beings, as 
objects ever present to the mind, and thus 
connect man, in some measure, with man, 
even on appearing to throw them off with 
violence from each other. He who hates 
must at least have man before him, and must 
feel some common tie that connects him with 
th& very object of his hate. But to the 
miser, there is no tie of human feeling. 
There are no propinquities to him, no friend¬ 
ships ; but the place of these is supplied, and 
fully supplied, by the single passion which 
occupies his heart It is not man, but a 
mass of inanimate matter, which is ever be¬ 
fore his mind, and* almost ever before his 
very eyes, or at least which would be almost 
ever before his eyes, if there were no fear of 
exposing as booty what would otherwise be 
the delight of his unceasing contemplation. 
He thinks, indeed, and toils; but be thinks 
only of gold, toils only for gold; and if bis 
gold could.be doubled by the annihilation of 
^1 beside, he would care little, perhaps, 
though no other object were to exist, but the 
mass which he has to measure or compute, 
and himself the sole happy measurer or com- 
uter of it. In his very nature, indeed, he 
ecomes himself almost as little human as 
that which he adores. Where his gold is 
buried, his affections too are buried. The 
figure which Salvian uses, in speaking of this 
moral torpor of the miser, is scarcely too bold 
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A one,—^that hts soul assinlllBtes itself to his leanest fraud, at least to avoid it from any 
treasure, and is transmuted, as it were, into other motive than a fear of law, is a sacrifice 
a mere earthly mass. Skns thesanrizontis to her oic v irtue of the same sort, as it would 

thesanrum suum sequitur, et quasi in natu- genei’ooB man to strip himself of 

ram teRestris substmtiae dem u) or more than the half, of all whidi 

Even if this moral^^jpamtl^STSty ldnd|he possessed, for the comfort of a sufiei^ 
affection were all, ‘ . ' t of the miser, stranger. 

contemptible ' night seem, would still be In the contemplation of many of the pas- 
only an object of contempt, or of a mixture mons that rage in the heart with greatest 
of disgust and pity. But with how many fiOTCeness, there is some comfort in the 
positive vices is avarice connected, and how thought ^t, violent as they may be for a 
difficult is it for him who values the posses- time, thev are not to r^ through the whole 
sion of wealth as far transcending every thing course of life, at least if life be prolonged to 
beside, to respect in any of its forms, when old age; that the agitation, which, at eve^ 
it is opposed to his unjust gain, the restraint period will have some intermissions, wiU 
of that moral principle, which, in all its forms, grow gradually less as the body grows more 
seems so poor and insignificant in comparison weak; and that the mind will at last derive 
with the wealth which it would preclude him from this very feebleness a repose which it 
from acquiring, or which it would prevent him could not enjoy when the vigour of the bodily 
at least from preserving in all its undiminish- frame seemra to give to the passion a cor¬ 
ed beauty ! The miser, even though he were responding vigour. It is not in avarice, how- 
the most sordid of his sordid c&s, might, ever, that this soothing influence of age is to 
irhaps, fulfil some of the social duties of be found. It grows with our growth and 
life, if these duties bad no relation to gold: strength, but it strengthens also 

but the great misery of his scanty mollify, with oiir verjr weakness. There are no in- 
when we consider him in his socml connex- termissions m the anxieties wluch it keeps 
ions, is, that the gold which he loves, is, by its awake; and every year, instead of lessening 
universality of application, as a medium of its hold, seems to u it more deeply within 
every external comfort and enjoyment, and the soul itself, as the bodily covenng around 
consequently of every action by which these it slowly moulders away. What was scarce- 
can be communicated to others, connected ly necessary in the first fresh years of youth, 
with all, or almost all the duties of life; in when in the alacri^ of health, and with senses 
requiring which from him, therefore, virtue qmck to every enjoyment, it might have 
seems to make from him too extravagant seemed reasonable to attach a high value to 
and costly a demand. If no sacrifices were the means of proviifing for the longjlgenes 
required of him, or if he could be benevolent of luxuries of a long life; what was evt^* 
at a cheaper rate, he might have no great scarcely necessary for this abundant prrjnsion, 
reluctance to be benevolent. To relieve the is desired more impatiently when a few 
lowest and most wretched lucessities of the spare meab more ore all which nature seems 
indigent, however, even by the pettiest alms, to ask for the few remaining hours of ex- 
womd be to take some few particles from the hausted age; and when some other disease, 
precious heap. To bring forward into public perhaps, in aggravation of the sure disease of 
notice the genius that is still obscure, be- age itself, is lessening even the small num- 
cause it is beaming only in poverty, or even ber of those meals, which nature scarcely 
the patient industry that may not yet have can be said still to re^mre. The heart which 
found any one to whom its humble talent is is weary of every thing else, is not weary of 
an object of demand^ would take from the coveting more gold; the memo^, which has 
heap a still greater number of ]»rticle8; and forgotten eve^ thing else, continues still, as 
to remember, in some cases, the claims ol Cato says in Cicero's Dialogue, to remember 
consanguinity or friendship, even without thai where its gold is stored; the eye Is not dim 
dreadful lavishness of expense which the to gold that is dim to every thing beside; 
world would scarcely count generosity, to re the hand, which it seems an effor^o stretch 
iQember them with the most cautious spar- out and to fix upon thing,Spears to 
ingncBS in the well-measured benefaction, gather new strength |Pm the very touch of 
would be to take from the heap, perhaps, the gold which it grasps, and has still vigour 
what, if the whole sum were very accurately enough to lift once more, and count once 
measured, would make it almost sensibly less, more, though a little more slowly, what it has 
In the ordinary dealings of life, in which been its cUef and happiest occupation thus 
generosity on any side is out of the question, to lift and count for a period of years ^ 
and mere justice is aU that is required, the longer than the ordinary life of man. When 
miser may be honest; but his honesty, if he the relations or other expectant heirs gather 
have fortitude enough to preserve it, is al- around his coiAh, not to comfort, nor even 
ways in peril, and escapes only by a continual to seem to comfort, but to await, in decent 
Btruggie. Not to be a knave is in him a mimiciy of solemn attendance, tl^ mmnent 
sort of magnanimity. To avoid even the which tiiey rejoice to view approaching, the 
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dying eye can still send a jealous glance tojbe expected, almftt with certainty, to be in 
the coffer, near which it trembles to see, indigence at night ? Our provident Creator 
though it scarcely sees, so many humwi forms has arranged better the mo^ economy of the 
assembled; and that feeling oi jealWilS^^iy I world. With our sensibility to external en- 
which follows and outlasts the obsciue™!t»^lj4:jf,rL'y’'’s^ onr consequent possibility of 
of floating forms that are scarcely remember- being sedmWJCLf'.l^urious and dispropor- 
ed, is at once the last misery, and the Iasi tionate indulgencernlt:;H8 corrected in a 
consciousness of life. great measure this possiuTe^vil of what is 

Can a passion so odious, and almost so good ii» itself, by rendering regret the neces- 
loathsome to our heart as that which I havi sary and iinifonn, or almost uniform atten- 
now been describing, be subservient to any dant of any disproportionate indulgence that 
happy purposes in the general economy ol lessens in any considerable degree our for- 
life ? It may seem at firat as little capable tune, and our consequent means of useful- 
of having any relation to good, as of enjoy- ness. Avarice indeed may be, as we have 
ing good; and if we consider any particular seen, an oreasional result of this very feeling; 
case of the passion, in its extreme denee of but what is avarice in a few is frugality in all 
sordid parsimony, without regard to the elc- beside; and the advantages, which the gene- 
mentary feelings that have composed it, and ral frugality is every moment affording to al- 
that may exist in other degrees of combina- most every family of mankind, are not too 
tion, Bvai'ice would truly seem to be w'itboui dearly purchased—certainly not purchased at 
any relation to good, as in like manner, ii a dearer rate than any other amount of equal 
would seem, if we were to consider any par- good is purchased, by the small portion of 
ticular case of the violence of revenge, or of evil that may be found to attend these ad- 
any of the malevolent passions, that the pas- vantages, as spread over the whole social 
Sion which was unquestionably productive of corarnuiiity. The general sum of evil in the 
unhappiness to the individual would be pro- world would certainly not be lessened, if the 
ductive also in this extreme degree of injury possibility of a few cases ofav'aiice were pre- 
rather than of advantage to society. Yet vented, hy the cessation of those simple feel- 
injurious as it may be in some cases, we ings in which avarice and frugality alike have 
have seen that the susceptibility of resent- their rise; but would on the contntry be in- 
ment, which Heaven has placed in our breasts creased tdmost to infinity, if these simple 
for the terror of the guilty, is, while there is feelings were suspended, that secure to every 
any possibility of aggression on the part of family a permanence of enjoyment, by check- 
othcis, productive of good upon the whole, ing the momentary desire of every individual, 
far siKjiassirig all the amount of evil to which, There is no fear that, in the multitude of in- 
in cases of iiitempemte violence, it may dividuals who form a nation, when there are 
give *e. It is the general result of the ele- so many solicitations to enjoyment, and there- 
inentary feelings that may have constituted fore to the expense, without which enjoyment 
in slow growth our various passions, which cannot be purcj|psed, any very considerable 
we are to consider in an estimate of this kind, number of them will be misers; and the 
not their mere occasional evil in certain cases wealth of the few who may be denomiimted 
of unfortunate combinations. What w'c ex- misers, however closely it may be coffered 
clusively term avarice, is evil, -as that form for a time, is ever ready to make its escape, 
of implacable or disproportioned resentment ^nd seldom requires more for its deliverance 
which exclusively we call revenge, is evil, than a mere change of its master. 

But ararice is, as we have seen, the result, in , 

certain peculiar cuciunstances, Ot reelings 7'tiel'ower who bids the ocean ebb and flow; 
which are thciuselves not mlvantageous BWssccd-Ume, harvest, cciualTOurKemamtam, 
... .* 1 . ^ j Through rccnmcil d extreme ot drought and rain t 

merely, but.essential to the happiness, and Builds life on death, on change duration lounds, 

almost to the very existence of society. If And eivesth* eternal wheels to know their rounds, 

..u 1 _KiLiies, like insects, when conceal’d they he, 

the analysis of the passion of the miser, waitbutforwings, and m their sea'toii fly. 
which I ventured to deliver to you, be just, who sees pale Mammon pme amid his store, 

i, i, the AHt of Wins, oftfret, th« S “TSlUflSfKyT' 
in the particular circas^ttanccs in which they The next a fountain, simuting tiirougli his heir, 

nrofio were rofuifinnhlr. feelinfre • nnri if mnn III lavish Streams to quench a country's thirst, 

arose, were reasonanit leenngs, »no » «ian ^ 

were, by bis very nature, incapable of feeling . .... 

regret, however absurd and ruinous his ex- The desire which is next in order to thcrae 

sense might h tvte been, what a scene of already considered by us, is the desire of the 

misery would life have been continually pre- affvction of those around us. 

senting todnir eyes ! What reliance, amid 9^ f dehghtfid emotion 

so many temptations to inconsiderate luxury, which constitutes love itself, in the various 

could be placed on the fortun#bf any one even relations in which it may exist, I have al- 

_ •-Zi _f_n A_1_1...* -1- : 


for a sinne day ? And what domestic happi¬ 
ness could there be if the father, the wife, 
the son, however rich in the morning, might 


* Pope’i Mml Eluays, Ep. iU, r. 1C2—;7fi 
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rea^^ treated too fully, to be under the ne- nature, of any feelings whldi connected them 
<»s8ity of making any additional remarks on with us by relations more intimate than those 
it. But though love, that feeling of affection which connect us with the earth on which 
for the object that is or seems to us amiable, ituHtoor the fruits that nourish us. Yet 


cannot continue for more than a mome^l^|i 
at least cannot continuelopyplMn^^^ 
sire of reciprocal aj^d^ffnthe object be¬ 
loved, the reg ' arises instantly on 

the contemplation of the amiable object, is 
itself, as a mere state of the mind, distinct 
from the desires which may instantly, or al¬ 
most instantly, succeed it. What in common 
language is termed love, indeed, even with¬ 
out comprehending in it the desire which we 
are at present considering, is itself, as we 
have seen, a complex state of mind, includ¬ 
ing a delight in the contemplation of its ob¬ 
ject, and a wish of good to that object j and 
the term in its common use is a very conve¬ 
nient one, for expressing the v'arions kindred 
feelings, whatever they may be, that arc so 
immediately successive, or so intimately con¬ 
joined, as to admit of being briefly express¬ 
ed together in a single word, without any 
possibility of mistake. But still it does not 
require any very subtile discenunent to dis¬ 
cover, that our feeling of regard, whether 
simple or complex, is itself different from the 
desire of that regard which we wish to be 
reciprocally felt for ourselves. We may se¬ 
parate them in our philosophic analysis, there¬ 
fore, though in nature they may usually exist 
together. 

in treating of this desire of the love o 
others as an object of happiness to ourselves, 
it would be idle to speak of the necessity of 
one of these forms of affection, for our very 
existence in those years, when, without the 
areiital love which cherished us, it would 
ave been as little possible for us to exist, as 
for the j)lant to flourish without the ^nti- 
nued support of the soil from which it sprung. 
But even after we have risen to maturity, 
and are able to exist by our own care, or at 
least by those services which we can purchase 
or command, how miserable would it be for 
119 to be deprived of all feelings of this hap¬ 
py class! How miserable, though we should 
still retain the pleasure that is involved in 
the affection and the benevolent wishes which 
we might continue to feel for others, to think 
that those verj' wishes of affection were not 
answered by any reciprocal regard; that not 
a* being around us, not even one of those 
whose welfare we were eager to promote, and 
whose sorrows we felt almost as our own. 
had for us any feelings more tender than 
for the inanimate objects which were seen 
and passed without any wish of seeing them 
again ! 

I alluded, in a former lecture, to the misery 
we should feel, if we lived in a world of 
breathing and moving statues, capable of 
performing for us whatever man is capable of 
performing, but unsusceptible, by their very 


pNRese breathing and moving beings were 
itatues only to us, and were to each otW 
what the individuals of our race, in all their 
delightful charities, are to those who love 
them, and those by whom they are loved, 
how much more painful would our strange 
loneliness be, since we should then seem not 
insulated merely, but excluded, and excluded 
from a happiness which was every instant be¬ 
fore our eyes ! Even though the same mutual 
offices were to be continued, there would be 
no comfort in these mere forms of kindness, 
if we knew that every heart, however warm 
to others, was still cold to us. To think 
that services performed for us, were per¬ 
formed without the slightest wish for our 
welfare, would indeed be to feel them as 
something which it would rather griev'e than 
rejoice us to receive; and perfect solitude it¬ 
self, with all its inconveniencies, would cer- 
taitily be less dreadful to us, than the ghastly 
solitude of such a crowd. 

So important is it to our happiness, then, 
that those whom we love should feel for us 
a reciprocal regard, that nature bus, with a 
happy provision for this moral appetite, if 1 
may so term it,—^this want or necessity of 
our heart, which is scarcely less urgent than 
our other necessities, endowed us with a 
ready susceptibility of affection for all who 
give any demonstration of their affectitm fur 
us. “ Si vis amari, ama,"—Love, |n|^u 
wish to be loved,—is a very ancient pijj^TOpt, 
of which all must have felt the force. Not 
to love those who love us, is to our concep¬ 
tion a sort of ingratitude, and an ingratitude 
which w'ould be attended with as much re¬ 
morse us if we bad sought the affection as a 
favour to be conferred on us. The assidui¬ 
ties of a lover, though in most cases arising, 
without any intention on his part, from the 
pleasure of the mere assiduities themselves,, 
are still, in some slight degi-ee, prompted 
by jiis knowledge of this part of our mental 
constitution. He knows, indeed, that the 
thousand attentions which he seeks every 
opportunity of paying are trifling in their own 
nature; but he, knows that they are at least 
the expressions of affecritt, and^ttth all the 
graces and virtues widfl^ich he may con¬ 
ceive himself to be aaorned, it is to the sense • 
of his affection that he trusts, as much per¬ 
haps as to his own personal endowments, for 
those gentler feelings which he wishes to ex¬ 
cite. If it were possible to make a supposi¬ 
tion, which 1 purposely make extraregant^ 
that I may leave nothing but the influence 
of affection itsejf; if ft were possible that, 
on the most distant and savage spot of the 
globe, which was scarcely ever visited but 
by some annual vessel from our island, Uiere 
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oonU exist a human being, who felt for os 
aa affection such as fnends only feel; though 
solitary being had never met our eye, 
and never could be expected to b(M||miW 
us; though in every thing, but in 
for us, he were as dull as the very brutes 
around him ; if only we could know that he 
existed, and that he felt for us this ardent 
sjrmrathy, would it be possible for us to 
withnoldourown sympathy from him? Should 
we have no eagerness, at the return of the 
annual ship, to inquire into the fate of him 
to whom that vessel had so often carried 
tidings of us; and, whatever inaensibilitj 
we might imagine ourselves to possess, is it 
possible for us to imagine it such, as could 
enable us to hear without emotion, that the 
friend, the unknown but faithful friend, for 
whom we inquired, existed no more ? 

. Such is the influence of affection, and so 
happy that adaptation of nattne by which 
love produces h>ve« In the multitudes which 
exist together in society, how many are there 
whose amiable qualities may be considered 
as nearly similar; and there would therefore 
have been no tic to connect ns, in the de¬ 
lightful intercourse of friendship, with one 
more than with another, if it hw not been 
for the secret and incessant reaction ofldnd- 
ness on kindness,>-a reaction that augments 
courtesy into regard, and warms common re¬ 
gard into all the ardour and devotion of the 
most zealous love. But for this progressive 
and mutual agency, the wish of reciprocal in¬ 
terest which attend affection, and the grati- 
of which is so delightful a part tX af- 
fe^^, would, indeed, have been a cruel gift. 
It is af gracious boon of nature, only because 
she has thus happily adapted, to the love 
which already exists, the love that is soon to 
be providing for our desire of fonder regard 
in ^e bosoms in which we wish to excite it, 
.>-a tenderness which this very desire is suf¬ 
ficient of itself to awake, and which requires 
no other influence to cherish it afterwards, 
than a continuance of the same delight- 
fril wishes by which it was originally pro¬ 
duced. 

The desire, to the consideration of which 
we are next to proceed, is one akin to that 
wish of reciprocal affection which we Iiave 
now beeiipmsideri^,—the desire ofglory,— 
that passion, to f^^mfinity of whose view 
the narrow circle, vvIBA contains all the ob¬ 
jects of onr affection, is scarcely a point; 
which connects us with every human being 
that erists; and not with these only, but ol- 
ao with every human being that is to exist in 
the siiocessUm of ages. « Nature,'* says 

Longinus, " has not intended man for a low 
or ignoble being; but Iuh ^jsrought us into 
life in the midst this wide universe, as be¬ 
fore a multitude assembled at some heroic so¬ 
lemnity, that we might be spectators of all her 


magnificence, and candidates for the prize of 
glorywhich she holds forth to our emulstion.” 

Say, why was man so eminently raised 
Amid the vast creation i why opin'd 
Through life and death to dart his piercing eye, 
RSItV-thoughts beyond the limit of nis ftame; 

But thXreOCLwdnntent might send liim forth. 

In sight of moral ai*.»Wwprtal powers. 

As on a boundless thea^-. nin 
The great career ot justices towolt 
His generous aim to all diviner deeds; 

To diSse each partial purpose from his breast; 

And through the mists of passion and of sense. 

And through the tossing tide of chance and pain. 

To hold his couiM unfaltering, while the voice 
Of truth and virtue, up the sto^ ascent 
Of nature, calls him to his high reward. 

The applauding smile of Heaven.* 

It is in this boundless theatre, with man¬ 
kind for our witnesses, and God for our 
judge and rewarder, that we have to struf^le 
with oqr fortune in that great combat, which 
is either glory or dis^ce, and according to 
the result of which, life is, or is not, a bless¬ 
ing. We know, indeed, the awful presence 
of our judge, and this very thought is to us, 
at times, like the inspiration of some better 
pqwer with which he deigns to invigorate our 
weakness. But he is himself unseen by us ; 
and it is not wonderful, therefore, that while 
he is unseen, and his judgment on which we 
depend still doubtful, we should sometimes 
cost an anxious look to the eyes of those wit¬ 
nesses who surround us, that we may see, in 
the approbation or disapprobation which they 
express,not the certainty, indeed, but at least 
some probable omens of that high approval, 
without which there can be no victory, though 
all around approve, and with which no fail¬ 
ure, though ail around condemn. 

The love of glory, it has been truly said, 
is “ the last infirmity of noble minds," no- 
vissima exuitur. It is not itself virtue, in¬ 
deed, but 

What other passion, virtue’s friend. 

So like to virtue’s self appears ? 

“Contempta fama, contemnuntur virtntes.” 
To despise fame," says Tacitus, “ is to de- 
spise the virtues which lead to itand there 
can be no question that he who is altogeriier 
heedless whether eveiy human being regard 
him as a glory to mankind, or os an object of 
in&my in himself, and of di^^race to t&t na¬ 
ture which he partakes, must be almost a 
god, and nused above the very virtues, as 
well as the vices of humanity, or he must be 
the most ignoble of the works of God lo 
have even oigr earthly being extended in ever¬ 
lasting remembrance; to be known wher¬ 
ever ^ name of virtue can reach; and to be 
known as the benefactors of every age, by 
the light which we have difi^ed, or ac¬ 
tions which we have perfonned or prompted, 
who is there that does not feel some desire 
of this additional immortality? If, to obtun 
the mere remembrance of his name, the fe- 

* Pieosurai of Imagination, B. i. v. IS I'—166. 
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rocioua oppressor of millions can dare to 
load himself with every crime, and submit to 
be held in universal execration, that the world 
may still know, by the very hatred and curses 
which he continues to call 
was on the earth, at apm§|||«iiMMy~ages 
back, some mnligTmu^sifemfr. who could exist 
only within a cird^f misery, and who pass, 
ed from Idngdom to kingdom, carryjpg with 
him that desolation, the principle of which 
seemed inherent in him, and essential to his 
very existence; if even this dreadful remem¬ 
brance be so valuable in the eyes of man, 
how much more delightful must be the cer¬ 
tainty, that the name which we leave is ne¬ 
ver to be forgotten indeed; but is never to 
be forgotten, only because it is to be an ob¬ 
ject of eternal love and veneration ; and that 
when we shall be incapable ourselves of bene- 
firing the world, there will stilt be actions 
erformed for its benefit, which would not 
ave been conceived and performed, if we 
had not existed! 

The desire of glory, then, for from being un¬ 
worthy of a good man, is as truly worthy of 
him as any of those other secondary desires 
which minister to that primary desire, which 
is the only one that cannot be too vivid; 
the desire of rendering ourselves acceptable 
by our virtues to him who made us. This 
best wish, though it is to be the primary 
wish of every good heart, surely does not re¬ 
quire that we should be indifferent to the 
regard of those whom it is to be our duty to 
benefit. If it be not wrong to wish for the 
affection of those around us; the loss of 
which would deprive us, I will not say mere¬ 
ly of some of oiur highest delights, but of 
some of the most persuasive excitements to 
moral excellence; it cannot be wrong to ex¬ 
tend this wish of affection beyond tha circle 
that immediately incloses us, and to derive, 
from the greater number of those to whose 
approbation we look, a still stronger excite¬ 
ment to that excellence, on which we found 
our hope of their approval. God and oiur 
conscience,—these are, indeed, the awarders 
of our true praise ; and, without the 
praise of these, the praise of the world 
is scarcely worthy of being estimated as 
any thing. But, insignificant as it is, 
when the voice of our conscience does not 
accord wiUi it, it is still something when 
*it echoes to us that voice, and when, as dis¬ 
tinct from our own self-appEoval, it seems 
to us the presage of still higher approbation. 
It is enough to us, indeed, if God love us. 
But that great Being knew well how feeble 
is our nature, and what aid as well as happi¬ 
ness it would derive from otber affections. 
He has not formed us, therefore, to love 
himself only, but to love our parents, our 
children, our relatives of every order, the 
wide circle of our friends, our country, man¬ 
kind. For the same reason, he has given 


us a love of glory; not as superseding our 
love of his favourable judgment of our ac¬ 
tions, but as supporting us, wUle we scarce¬ 
ly durtlt look with confidence to that per- 
lent; and representing it to us in 
some measure as the affection ^ the virtu¬ 
ous on earth, represents to us that supreme 
affection which is in heaven. Those who 
would banish the love of glory fivm our 
breast, because God is all, must remember, 
then, that the very same principle would 
make the love of a father, a wife, a child, a 
friend, as indifferent to us, as if they were 
not in eristence, or were incapable of loving 
or being loved. Our domestic and social af¬ 
fections may be perverted, as our love of 
glory may be perverted. Both may lead to 
vice, but as general principles of our con¬ 
stitution, both are auxiliary to virtue. 

It is not to love glory much, that is un¬ 
worthy of us, as beings that can look to a 
higher judgment than that of man, and that 
are formed for a still higher reward than man 
can bestow; but to love glory for unworthy 
objects, or to love it even for worthy objects, 
more than we prize that approbation which 
is far nobler. 

It is, in the first place, truly contemptible, 
when we seek to be distinguished for quali- 
ties, to excel in which, though it may be what 
the world counts glory, is moral infamy ; that 
infamy which the heart in secret feels, even 
while it strives to comfort itself with a praise 
which it knows to be void of consolation. 
The world, that must have distinctions of 
some sort to which to look with Banish¬ 
ment, gives a distinction even to vW^at 
transcends all other vice, and every %e has 
follies which are fashionable. But who is 
there, who, in all tiiose situations in which 
the heart most needs to be comforted, in ad- 
versitv, in sickness, in the feebleness of old 
age, has ever derived comfort from the 
thought of having been the first in every 
folly, or every crime, it may have been the 
fashion of the idle and profligate to achieve, 
and of their idle and profligate imitators to 
regard with an admiration still more foolish 
or criminal than the very crime or folly which 
was its object ? 

When glory is thus sought, even by sn 
humble individual, in unworthy objects, it is 
sufficiently contempt!^; bui ^ ow much 
worse than contemptible is it, imw afflicting 
to the whole race dHnankind, when the in¬ 
dividual who thus seeks glory, is one who is 
incapable of feeling the excellence of true 
glory, and has the melancholy power of seek¬ 
ing, in the misery of others, a hateful cele¬ 
brity, still more miserable thou the misery 
amid which it is sought i 

« If, Sire/J^says an orator, who was wor¬ 
thy, by his virtue and eloquence, of being 
the teacher of kings, in one of bis aoble ad¬ 
dresses to the young King of France; if 
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It float! s moment, and ii aeen BO more: 

One Cesar lives, a thousand are forgot. * 

Yet, if to extinguish a passion, nothing 
more were necessary than to show itiib.dolute 
futility, the love of posthumous _ 
kmg have ceased to be a passion, since 
most every moralist has proved, with most 
accurate demonstration, the absurthty of 
seekinff that which must, by its nature, be be¬ 
yond w reach of our enjoyment; and al¬ 
most every poet has made the madness of 
such a desire a auhject of his ridicule; tiiough, 
at the same time it cannot be doubted, that 
if the passion could have been extinguished, 
mther by demonstration or ridicule, we 
should have had fewer demonstrations, and 
still less wit on the subject. “ Can glory be 
any thing,” says Seneca, “ when he, who is 
said to be the very possessor of it, himself 
is nothing !”—“ Nmla est omnino gloria, 
cum is, cujus ea esse dicitur, non extet om 
nino.” 

** Thirst for glory,” say Wollaston, “when 
that ia desired merely for its own sake, i' 
founded in ambition and vanity; the thin], 
itself is but a dream, and imagination, since, 
according to the differing humours and sen¬ 
timents of nations and ages, the same thing 
may be either glorious or inglorious ; the ef¬ 
fect of it, considered still by itself, is neithe: 
more he^th, nor estate, nor knowledge, no 
virtue to him who has it; or, if that be an; 
thing, it is but what must cease when thi 
man dies; and after all, as it lives but in the 
breath of the people, a little sly envy, or 
nev^^Wm of things extinguishes it, or per- 
goes quite out of itself. Men please 
thcinlblves with notions of immortality, an 
fancy u perpetuity of fame secured to them¬ 
selves by ImcJis and testimonies of historians. 
But alas ! it is a stupid delusion, when the; 
imagine themselves present and ciyoying tha 
fame at the reading of their story iffter death 
And besides, in reality, the man is not knowr 
ever the more to posterity because hia naim 
is Ijpnsmitted to them. He does not liv 
because his name does. When it is suit 
Julius Csesai sul^hied Qaul, beat Pumpey 
changed the Romui commonwealth intb 
moiwrchy, &c. it is the same thiiig as to sa] 
the conqueror of Pompey, &c. was Caesar 
that is, Caesar and the conqueror of Pompe' 
are the a^e thin^ and Caesar is as mueJ 
known 1^ the d^^designation as by tin 
other. The amouni^hen is only this, that 
the conqueror of Pompey conquered Pom- 
pey, or somebody conquered Pompey; o 
tamer, since Pompey is as littk known nov 
«8 Ca^, somebody conqueroa somebody 
Such a poor busint-BS is this boasted immor¬ 
tality, a^ such as has betm here described, 
is the thing called glory amojig us.~ 


“ What’s fame ?” aaya Pope, addressing 
aoA Bolingbroke,— 

A fancied life In other's breath, 

A thing beyond ug, even before oui death. 

Juet what you hear you have, and whalfg unknown, 

--my lord, if Tully’g or your own. 

begins and ends 

In the small circie-to^^^xp/oes and friends; 

To all begide, as mudiW.ijsy>ty shade. 

An Eugene living, ae s Ceegar dead. 

Alike, or when, or where, they shone, or shine. 

Or on the llubicon, or on the Rhine.t 

If, then, after we are no mote, the reputa- 
:ion of TuUy and our own be, with respect 
.0 us who con enjoy neither, precisely the 
same, why is it mat the praise which the 
eloquence of the Roman orator must conti¬ 
nue to receive from the generations that are 
to come, affects us with no particular inte¬ 
rest, and that we attach so very strong afr in¬ 
terest to the prtuse which we flatter ourselvea 
is to accompany our own name ? The com¬ 
mon explanation which is given of the differ¬ 
ence in the two cases is, that we imagine 
ourselves still present and conscious of our 
own glory. . But this very imagination is the 
difficulty to be explained, since it does not 
depend on any accidental caprice of fancy, 
but is so permanently attached to the nature 
of our glory, that whatever number of ages 
we may suppose to intervene, and though 
we are abundantly convinced tliat the praise 
can never reach us in the tomb, we yet can¬ 
not think of this praise for a single moment 
with indifference. It has thus every appear¬ 
ance of being an essential part of the com¬ 
plex notion itself; and the explanation which 
I am about to submit to you, therefore, seems 
to me the more accurate, as it proceeds oti 
this very circumstance. The difference of 
the interest felt in the two coses supposed, 
must, if the imaginary glory be the same in 
botln depend on tiie difference of the concep- 
tior/S which we form of omaelves and others, 
as the subjects of the praise that is to be la¬ 
vished in the distant periods of which we 
think; since the imaginary glory, as coni- 
biiied with the conception either of ourselves 
or of others, forms our whole notion of post¬ 
humous reputation. What then is the dif¬ 
ference of these two conceptions on which 
the whole resulting difference depends? The 
TOiiception which we have of another person, 
is chiefly of that extenuii form and other 
qualities which make him an object of our 
senses. The conception of ourselves, hoiV- 
ever, is very different—^not different merely 
as our conceptions of other individusls are 
different, but in kind more than in degree. 
It is not so much the conception of our ex¬ 
ternal form, as of the various feelings by 
which we have become sensible of our own 
existence; the retrospect, in short, of that 
general cousciousn^ which pervades, or ra- 
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t En*y on Man, Ep. iv, v. 237—216. 
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^ wkich nmnituiH them Minn, md 
identinra them all as affectiona of one sen¬ 
tient mind. To think of the reputation of 
any one, howevm, is, as I have already re¬ 
marked, to have the feeling' of re] 

combined with that com_ 

we have formed of which is os- 

iially, when it is niSfof ourselves we ^ink, 
little more than the conc^tion of a certain 
form, or perhaps of certain works of art of 
which he has been the author. But the 
complex notion of onrscives, as I have said 
is very different Of this, consciousness 
forms an essentia! part; and to combine the 
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may be whidi we combine with tbo com- 
lex notion of ourselves, to that we must at- 
ach the.conB<nou8neBs which is a part of it. 
"o ^ualMPf ourselves tn the grave, is not to 
a mere mass of matter, far our no- 
of ourselves is very different. It is to 
link of diat which, wimout some capacity 
feeling, is not, in our momentary illusion, 
recognised by us as ourself,—that self which 
e know only as it is capable of feelings, 
indwhicb divested of feeling, therefore, would 
le to our conception like another individual. 

In these cases, the feeling of our own 
eality blends itself with the ideas of ima- 


reputation, as imagined, with the notion of gination, and thus gives a sort of present ex- 

_1_ M _ t* - _____riU__ i ___ 


ourselves, is therefore necessarily to combine 
it with the consciousness which is involved 
in the very notion of ourselves. We cannoi 
think of what we call self, but as that which 
is the subject of the various feelings that 
form to us all which we remember of our life, 
as the living and sentient being that is cap¬ 
able of hearing praise, and of feeling dclighi 
in praise; and to take away this capacity oi 
sense and enjoyment, and to substitute a to¬ 
tal insensibility, would be to change the eom- 
plcx notion of that which we call self, inb 
one as completely different from it as ou; 
complex conception of any one individual 
different from our complex conception of an; 
other individual of opposite features am 
form. What is recognised by us as ours 
then, has been already, and must have bee 
already, combined in our thought with th' 
very notion of consciousness. It not enough 
therefore, to say, that when we take pleasun 
in the contemplation of our own future glory, 
we imagine ourselves present and enjoyini^ 
it; since we can go still farther and say, that 
in consequence of the very nature of our con 
ceptions, it is impossible for us to c^sidei 
future glory as our own, without imagining i 
as combing with that consciousness, whici 
is an elementary and essential part of the ver 
conception of ourselves; and without whici 
thoum the glory itself would be the same, 
could not be felt by us as oura. 

It is, in a great measure, from the sami 
cause that we think with so much horror 
the physical circumstances which succeec 
our death:— 

The knell, the shroud, the mattock, ind the gravi 
^ The deep damp vault, the darkoesa, and the wor~ 

In explanation of this honor, pf which it 
impossible for us to divest ourselves, it 
usually said that we imagine ourselves suf 
feting what the insensibility which death pre 
duces must have rendered altogether indi: 
ferent: and it is true that we do form this 
imagination. But the reason of our formini 
this very imagination is, that the notion 
consciousness, as I have now stated, is a 
actual component part of the complex node 
of ourselves, and that, accordingly, whatev 


istence to the objects of these ideas however 
imexkting and remote. We arc present in 
uture s^es, in the same way as we are pre¬ 
sent in distant climates, when we think of 
»ur own glory as there; because, to the con¬ 
ception of our glory, the conception of that 
being whom we cw self is necessary ■, and 
the being whom we call self is known to us 
only ns that which lives and feels. We do 
not delight in the contemplation of our 
posthumous glory then because we imagine 
ourselves present; but considering the glory 
as our glory, it is impossible not to imagine 
ourselves present, and therefore impossible 
lot to feel, in some degree, during tne brief 
illusion, as if the praise itself were actually 
heard and enjoyed by us. 

Such, then, it appears to me is glory, in 
the analysis of the complex delight which the 
attainment of it affords, and in the natore of 
that illusion which connects us withjyiif 
that is never to be heard by us in thi(| 
distant climate or age, converting, in the 
mere conception of this praise, the praise it¬ 
self almost into a part of our very being, 
and rendering the passion for glory one of 
the strongest passions that influence the con¬ 
duct of mankind. 

The relation which this powerful passion 
bears to our moral character, I hare ^reody, 
in some measure, endeavoured to exhibit to 
you. I represented it to you as an affection 
which is far from being unworthy of man in 
itself, though often leading, like ul the other 
affections of our nature, to moral improprie¬ 
ties, when the desire is directed on an ob¬ 
ject that is unworthy of it; as the misdirec¬ 
tion of any other of o^^de8ira .iUay in like 
manner be vice, or p^r^Mive of vice. Many 
moralists and piouff'^Witers, undoubtedly 
with the purest intention of elevating above 
every thing earthly our love of virtue, and 
our love of that great Being of whom virtue 
is the worship, Imve been led to represent 
the love of glory as a passion that ought not 
to coexist with these nobler desires, and as 
necessarily derogating from their sublimer 
influence. The same aiffummit, however, 
as I endeavoured to show you, which would 
thus render culpable, in some degree, the 
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wish of the esteem of mankind, would ren-i tudcs of our fellow-men, cannot have phwd 
der also culpable, in some degree, the wish us there to be absolutely indifferent to their 
of the esteem of the smaller number of our opinion, where is it that the limit is to e 
relatives and friends, that portio%^^n^-|placed? If a line of virtue be to be drawn 


kind more immediately connected \vFWH| 
If it would be wrong to feel pleasure in the 
thought, that our virtuous use of the talents 
which Heaven has given us, has excited the 
esteem and emulation of fifty or one hun¬ 
dred, or hundreds of thousands, it would be 
wrong to feel pleasure in the thought, that 
the same good qualities lu«l excited the 
esteem of ten or twelve, since the esteem of 
those ten or twelve is, in strictness of argu¬ 
ment, as little essential to our love of virtue, 
and the God of virtue, as the esteem of mil 
lions. If our actions are to be govenvee 


irmind U R. bcyond wlilch it would be vice 
of earthly approbation 
,0 look, h()wwHJ?lfNhi|Bioral diameter to 1», 
ind how is that feeling^ich would be vir- 
ue if it related to one hundred, to become 
istantfy vice, when it relates to one hundred 
nd one ? 

Man should undoubtedly love, mankind, 
bough they were incapable, by tbe-ir very 
nature, of returning his kindness. But cur 
divine Author 1ms not given us duties only 
o perform. He has made those duties de- 
ightful, by the reciprocities of affection which 


simply by those great views, and if every be has diffused from breast to breast; and 
other affection which coexists with thesi we love mankind, not merely because we feel 


and co-operates with them, is to be ton 
from our bosom, before we can aspire to th< 
character of virtue, how many affections tha 
foster virtue as much as ttiey promote hap 
piness, must instantly be tom away! Di' 
Epaminondas love his country less, and wa 
his courage or his conduct less formidable t< 
its enemies, because he rejoiced, on the da 
of his great victory, that his parcnt.s vi'cre sti 
alive to hear of it? and do we love our Cre 
ator less, because, in practising what he com 
munds, we rejoice that there are hearts whic 
ayinpathize with ours, which, loving thi 
same virtue that is loved by us, feel for ii 
the esteem which we should have felt in on 
turn for them, if the action hud been theirs 
Ifi^ijticcd. Epatninondos, to gratify som 
viiVM^ive feeling of those whom he honour¬ 
ed, had deserted to the enemy, we should 
then hare looked on the filial affection as 
truly immoral in this instance, and unworthy 
of a mind tliat hud the glorious sense of 
higher motives; and if, in our enjoyment of 
glory, instead of deriving pleasure from the 
sympathy which others feel in oiir virtues, 
we were to derive pleasure from their appro¬ 
bation of some vice or folly, our love of glory 
would, in like manner, he a passion, of 
which, in tliis instance at least, it would 
have been well for us to be divested. 

The opponents of the love of glory, then, 
either say too much, or they say too little. 
If they w'ere to contend 'that no affection 
should be butJj»r God alone, no desire 

of the esteem of anJLtJier individual lieing, 
however intimately ejected with ns by the 
ties of nature or of friendship, though we 
might think their doctrine false in itsejf, and 
in the highest degree injurious to the happi- 
ness of the world, we should at least in die 
very error of their doctrine see some con¬ 
sistency of principle. But if they say, that 
in our love of approbation ^d esteem we 
may virtuously extend our wishes beyond 
the judgmet^t of that supreme excellence, 
which, in placing us in midst of multi- j 


that it is morally right to love them, or be¬ 
cause it is tbc will of Heaven,but from aso¬ 
cial imymlsc that precedes or accompanies 
these views, and in some degree also because 
the very iiitercoiirsc of good ofliees is a source 
of borne of the happiest gmtifications of our 
life. Of those secondary affections with 
\i hich Heaven has graciously sweetened our 
duties, the esteem or veneration of mankind, 
of which glory is the expiession, is one of 
the most pleasing; and though it may occa¬ 
sionally mislead to vice, its general direction 
is unrjucstionably favourable to that virtue 

hich cherishes it, and deliglits in feeling its 
reciprocal supj)ort. 

But still, the love of glory, though not 
meriting in itself disapprobation, and though 
powerful ill the aid which it gives even to 
our noblest feelings, is, it must be owned, a 
desire only of secondary importance. It de¬ 
rives its high value from itsroricurrence with 
the vjiice within our own breast; which it 
reflects to us in a thousand gladdening sym¬ 
pathies ; and when it is in opposition to these, 
to obey it, or even to wish to obey it, is not 
to be in danger of being guilty, but to have 
been already guilty. It is to be considered, 
therefore, rather as a delightful excitement, 
subsidiary to our weakness, than as itself a 
great directing principle; and either when the 
glory is sought in unworthy objects, or ivhcn 
the praise of virtiie is preferred to virtue it¬ 
self, it is not merely unworthy of influencing 
us, but, as the history of every nation shows 
in terrifying examples of the post, may lead to 
excesses which the world, Avho.se mad admira¬ 
tion, or at least the hope of whose mod ad¬ 
miration, excited or encouraged them, may 
for ages lament. 

“ It has been often asked," says an elo¬ 
quent French philosopher, “ Avhctlier a sense 
of duty alone may not supply the place of 
glory. The question does honour to those 
Avho make it; but the answer to it is simple. 
Render all governments just, and give to all 
men individually elevated sentiments, and 
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then* gloty will perhi^ie be ueelese to man- sword ( 
kind. Far be it from me to cahunniate hu- poison, 
man nature. I cannot doubt that there are perorr 
heroic individuris, who, in doing have notJhf 
thought of their duty, and only oftheuydujjil illfor 
and from whom great actm||J^^Bcapa ascend 
in silence. At Atlp^ n was an dtor mount 
erected to the Unknown God. We might arise, 
erect, in like manner, an altar with tjiis in- have 
scription. To the vinuous who are unknown, whole 
Unknoum during life, forgotten after death, at tb 
they were groat, though they did not seek ver tt 
the praise of greatness, the less they sought morU 

the praise of greatness, the greater they truly Tb 

were. But in doing justice to our nature, impo 
let us not flatter oureelves with too high an it w( 
estimate of it. There are few of those souls manl 
which ate sufficient to themselves, and which' off. 
march on with a firm step beneath the eye mitn 
of reason which guides them, and of God 
who looks upon them. The greater num- the 
ber of men, weak by the frailties and moon- is j 
sistencies of their nature, weaker still by the whi 
examples that are every moment woi 

them, and by the value which orcumstam ps its 

too often add to crimes and meannesses, ha- 

neither courage enough to be always led 

virtuous, nor audacity enough to be a|"“y? "Ci 

wicked ■ but embracing by turns good and ces 
Tvil vvi^hout the power of fixing in either, ,iw 
fed their virtue principally in their remorse, fea 

SalE. 'r .WnSti. i" S 

oroaches which they often make to them- g-n 
Lives for their weakness. In this ^ite of tb 
feebleness they require a support- The do . 
Kirp of reputation, coming in aid of their too ii 

3 .t d«.y, %E ™ 

tue which otherwise they might quit. 1 ney no 

‘ Lhl Lre Bcrhaps to blush to themselves; pc 

rhefiouldVear to blush bef^^^ their nation ,q 

giis we i 

JirSdo ttLmnd in neil of glory as aju 
ter, ""'oi u • it at least as a re-| n 

•yS . cLpcn»tion. W. cry out i. 

“”i*xrop!.~Sd “ 

world of glory, There Socrates is a- 

"jlrTt.ru ao«o feMUolouSottk* 


sword of the Bssassin, nor Demosthenes the 
poison. There Virgil is far above that em¬ 
peror whom he deified. Gold and vanity are 
I nottlpMto distribute places, and exalt the 
Each individual, by the mere 
ascendency of his genius or of his virtues, 
mounts, and takes his rank. The oppress^ 
arise, and recover their dignity. Those who 
have been assailed and insulted dunng the 
whole progress of their life, find glory at least 
at the entrance of that tomb which is to co¬ 
ver their ashes. Envy disappears, and im¬ 
mortality commences.”* ,. v • ■ 

' The desire of glory, then, of which tt \% 

. impossible for mankind to divest themselves, 

1 it would not be well for the happineis of 
s mankind if it were in their power to shake 
h off. But the desire of glory is one Bta.te of 
re mind,—^tbe consciousness of the glory itself, 

)(i as attained, is another state; and all may feel 
n- the desire of that which only few attom. 
n- is not the attainment of glo^, 
he which adds to the amount of b 

ng world, so much as the mere desire itselt, 

•PS its ffoneral influence on action 

m- In treating of the desire of power. 1 was 

tys led to notice 

lys ness is distributed than the * Jo 

ind ces of pomp and authority would lead us to 
ler, imaging; though there P^n bo no r^^on to 

•se, feai^hnt any demonstration of this most >m 

ro: oq.iWr" 

•m. give up that desire of pow’P'-’‘“J 
of toe greater number of mankind, is n'moj 
do- pLoStiid part of their very natnre. and jhn h 
too it would be truly unfortunate for man^ 

IZ L sSould relinquish. The to 

hey not less applicable to "n-’™ J p 
•es ; power. The illustrious and *0 
tion .ndeed very d.fi-prent ‘o the eyes of 

biit toe amount of happiness m the hearts 

ro- lWytol»-pertur^»e te.s» 

it a-' in which few would think of seeking it. 

.rent The love of glory, tesombles the loje o 
’om- mere power in this ‘^'^cumstanc^ ^ 

here as m others, that it must keitot which 
tiful, scarcely feel toe pleasure of the he'ght w men 
It h«s reached; and the tenure of toe posses 


sor. I mS 
ous in both cases. 


Denied the public eye, d^^ubllo voice, 
lie lived on othen' brcatb he 

Kain would he nmke the wwld hi, pedctal. 

rnSV^i p«ten.t m wm. 

If all were indeed heard, the detracting 
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whiapcn of Famoi as well as her clamorous I 
applause, what lessons of humiUty would be | 
tau|^t to ^e vein and ciedulouB, whose 
ears the whispers caoivot reach *, 
therefore, hstemng only to the \ouaef'''Saia 
tertes that are intended to reach them, con-^ 
aider the praise which is addressed to them 
as but a amall part of that universal praise 
which is everywhere, as they believe, pro¬ 
claiming their merits; and in their repu¬ 
tation of a few months, which is to wde 
perhaps before the close of a single year, 
regard theooselves as already possessing im¬ 
mortality ! 

In our estimates of glory, however, as a 
source of distinction, the whispers which are 
not heard are to be taken into account with 
the praises which are heard; and then, 
if the real heartfelt virtues of both be the 
same, how very near to eqtulibrium will be 
the happiness of the obscure and the illus¬ 
trious I 

The most humble, to be happy, must in¬ 
deed have that feeling of self-approi^, which, 
if a thought of the opinions oi others arise, 
may be sufficient of itself to give the delieht- 
hil conviction that, if the heart could be laid 
open to every gaze, no one could disapprove. 
There is thus a sort of purer silent glory im¬ 
plied in the very consciousness of moral ex¬ 
cellence ; but where this moral satisfaction 
truly exists, and exists in a mind that does 
not require to be coniinned in its own in¬ 
ternal estimate by the opinion of others, 
what the world regards as renown would 
sejH^y be felt as an accession of pleasure. 
AMt're glory, indeed, if no evil were to at- 
tend it, that is to say, as an expression of the 
esteem and gratitude of a world which the 
virtuous had sought to benefit, it could not 
ful to be pleasing; but however pleasing it 
might be in itself, there are minds by which, 
when taken together with all its conse¬ 
quences, it would be dreaded, perhsps,^ rather 
than desired, as necessarily depriving of 
pleasures which are incXHisistent with public 
eminence, and which they valued still more 
than the celebrity that woidd preclude them. 
In sut^ circumstances of virtuous privacy, 

How far above all glory aita* 

Tlie illuitrloua master of a name unknown] 

Whose worth, untivairc and uiiwitncss’d, loves 
Life's sacr^'iades, vdiote gods convetse with mciLt 

DeliAtfiil, then^^ glory may be in it¬ 
self, and uscM as th^esire of it most truly 
is, as a general auxiliary principle of our na¬ 
ture, the attainment of the glory that is so 
generally wished is fer f 'im being necessary 
to bappmf^ whidi in many cases may have 
accessioiu'of eido3rment from other sources 
that would be incompatible with the tumult 

n 


trf glory, and which that tumultuous pleasure 
scarcely could repay. The highest h^pi- 
ness may indeed be that of him who is 
i known as widely as wisdom and virtue can 
loved universally, and revered for 
quSfflSNril^J^^je worthy of universal re¬ 
verence. Vet w^Hm^stul not the less say, 

*‘ Bene qui latuit, ber\e vixit." If there are 
many j?ho regret that they are doomed to 
the shade, there are many too who repent 
that they Vmve ever quitted it; or at least 
there are many who might so repent, if the 
loss of this very power of repentance were 
not itself an evil, and one of the worst evils 
of guilty distinction. “ He," says Seneca, 
in one of the choruses of his tr^edy of Thy- 
estes,—^“he feels indeed the heaviness of 
death, who, known too well to all the world, 
dies unknown to himself." 

Stet quicunque volet poteni 
Aulaeculmme lubrico: 

Me duliaasaturet quies. 

ObscuTo noaitua loco, 
l-oni pctmiar otio. 

NuIlU nota Quirltibua 
Actaa per tadtum fliiat. 

Siecum traneierint inei 
Nullo cum Btrepitu diei 
I'lebelus momr aenex. 

Ill) mors gravis incubat, 

Qui notus nimia omnibus 
IgnotuB moritur Bibi4 

High renown can as little be the posses¬ 
sion of many as high station; and if heaven 
had appropriated happiness to it, it must 
have left almost all mankind in misery. It 
has in diis, as in every other instance, dealt 
more equally with those whom it has raised 
into glory, and those whom it has left ob¬ 
scure. Each has his appropriate enjoy¬ 
ments ; and while Guilt alone can be miser- 
able, it scarcely matters to Virtue whether it 
be known and happy, or happy and un- 
kno^. 


LECTURE LXXII. 

m. PROSPECTIVE EMOTIONS- 9. DESIRE OF 

THE HAPPINESS OF OTHERS.— 10. DESIRE OF 
THE UNHAPPINESS OF THOSE WHOM WE 
HATE.—GENERAL REMARKS ON CONCLUD¬ 
ING THE CONSIDERATION OF OUR PROSPEC¬ 
TIVE EMOTIONS. 

Gentlemen, the pleasure which glory af¬ 
fords, being evidenUy not a simple, but a 
complex pleasure, engaged us yesterday in an 
inquiry into the nature of the elementaiy feel¬ 
ings that compose it; and We were led, 1 
filler myself, into some interesting analyses, 
both of ^ complex delight of glory itself, 
and of that peculiar illusion of present reali- 


*Howl)iraliovB Larenso's glory fUta,—In ths orlginul. 

t Youngs Thoii^ti, Night Till. v. 481—i84. t Last vwms of the Chorus coodudlng the second Act. 
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OF THE PROSPECTIVE EMOTION& 

to * v“^ ****^ attendant on Jow, 

*1?^^ i«« not, bowem, neee«arilT nippoM th^ 

Jt, as If necessanlv diffiised ^ ^ 


glory K) spre_ 

the ages toat are 

to carry with it, as if necessarily dtfiiised 
^ very conception, our own ever-presi 
leeung, our own capacity " * ' ' 

«y<»y*ng praises whidyiiiSiPaFFto rea^ our 
ears. 



• desires whicli remain to be coiu 

- -je»uuin> 

ation 


sidered by us, will require but little__ 

since they flow so readily from some 

.vkM _-_•... .3 . .m 


emobc _ _ 

. showed yra, whratreatii^ of com¬ 
passion, that tois feeling is so frr aris¬ 
ta necesBirily from regmd for the sofferer, 
tw it is unpossible ror ns not to feri H 
when the sufleting is extreme, and before 
our eyes, though we may, at the seme 
emotions h(>fnr»'«v>Tn:n«<i VI' W V®*> the utmost abtunrei^ of him who 

arcTimOTnaS^thfm^ “agonizing in ouraight. and whose very took, 

d?S emSr^ »ti» «eemB to spe^ onto 

thehappInW^hel^l^r^^^^ that atrocious spirit, which could againglaZ 

as I luve already said in my analysis of love, 
a part of every affection to which we com- 
monly give that name, and that increases in 
vividness with every increase of the mere re¬ 
gard ; but which, like the desire of recipro¬ 
cal affection, that is also a part of what ii 
commonly termed love, is a state of mini 
distinguishable from the mere admiration, 
respect, regaid, which the sight or concep¬ 
tion of the beloved object directly induces, 
admittingof a ready separation in our though’ 
however complex the love may be, as it us¬ 
ually exists in nature. 

It is this desire of the happiness of thosi 
whom we love, which gives to the emutioi 
of love itself its principal delight, by affording 
to us constant means of gratification. Hi 
who truly wishes the happiness of any on 
cannot be long without discovering some 
mode of contributing to it. Reason itscl.' 
with all its light, is not so rapid, in discove¬ 
ries of this sort, as simple affection, whici 
sees means of happiness, and of important 
hap}iinc8s, where reason scarcely could thini 
that any happiness was to be found, and has 
already, by many kind offices, produced thi 
happiness of hours, before reason could navi 
suspected that means so slight could hav 
given even a moment's pleasure. It is this, 
indeed, which contributes in no inconsidera¬ 
ble degree to the perpetuity of affection 
Love, the mere feeling of tender admiration, 
woul^ in many cases, have soon tost iti 
power over the fickle heart, and, in man] 
oriier cases, would have had its power great¬ 
ly lessened, if the desire of giving happiness, 
and the innumerable little courtesies anc' 
cares to which this desire ^ves birth, hac 
nbt thus, in a great measure, diffused ovei 
a single passion the variety of.many emo 
tions. The love itself seems new at every 
moment, because there is evei^ moment 
some new wish of love that admits of beini^ 
gratified; or rather, it is at once, by the most 
d elightf ul of all combinations, new, in th( 
tender wishes and cares with which it occu¬ 
pies us, and familiar to us, and endeared thi 
more, by the remembrance of hours am 
years of well-known happiness. 

The desire of the i^piness of others. 


ly perpetrate the very horrors for which pub - 
lie indignation, os much os public justice, 
had doomed it to its dreadf^ fate. It is 
sufficient that extreme anguish is before us; 
we wish it relief before we have paused to 
love, or vrithout reflecting on our causes of 
hatred; the wish is the direct and instant 
motion of our soul in these circumstances, 
—an emotion which, in such peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances, it is impossible for liatred to 
suppress, and which love may strengthen, 
indeed, but is not necessary for producing 
It is the same with our general desire of 
happiness to others. We desire, in a par¬ 
ticular degree, the happiness of those whom 
we love, because we cannot think of them 
without tender admiration. But, though 
we had known them for the first time, sim¬ 
ply as human beings, we shonld still have 
desired their happiness; that is to say, if no 
opposite interests had arisen, we shoul^have 
wished them to be happy, rather tl^^p 
liave any distress; yet mere is nothp^n 
this case which corresponds with the tender 
esteem Uiat is felt in love. There is the 
mere wish of happiness to them,—a wish 
which itself, indeed, is usually denominated 
love, and which may, without any inconve¬ 
nience, be so denominated in that general 
humanity which we call a love of mankind, 
but which we must always remember dora 
not afford, on analysis, the same results aa 
othmr affections of more cordial regard, to 
which we give the same name. To love a 
friend is to wish his happiness indeed, but 
it is to have other emotions at the same in¬ 
stant, emotions without which this mere wish 
would be poor to constant friendship. To 
love the natives of Asia^v Afriipof whose 
individual virtues or ^^Plolents or imbeci¬ 
lity, wisdom or ignoiuRe, we know nothing, 
is to wish their happiness; but this wish is 
all which constitutes the faint and feeble 
love. It is a wish, however, which, unless 
when the heart is absolutely corrupted, ren¬ 
ders it impossible for man to be wholly in¬ 
different to man; and tiiis great object » 
that whi^ nat^pe had in view. She has, 
by a pro *dent arrangement, which we can¬ 
not but admire the more, the more atten¬ 
tively we exanoine it, accommodated otv 
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emotions to our means, making our love most 
ardent, where our wish of giving happiness 
might be most effectual, and less gradually, 
and less in proportion to our diminished 
means. From the affection of the 
for her new*bon) infant, which has been ren^ 
dmvd the strongest of all affections, because 
it was to arise in circumstances where affec¬ 
tion would be most needed, to that general 
philanthropy, which extends itself to the re¬ 
motest stranger, on spots of the earth which 
we never are to visit, and^which we as little 
think of ever visiting as of exploring any of 
the distant planets of our system; there is 
a scale of benevolent desire which corres¬ 
ponds with the necessities to be relieved, 
and our power of relieving them; or with 


vere, and whose kindness has been to us no 
small part of the happiness of our life. 

Is it possible to perceive this general pro¬ 
portion of our desire of giving happiness, in 
Its various degrees, to the means which we 
<o.wious circumstances of affording 
It, without adrtm Jtfoa of an arrangement so 
simple in the principles from which it flows, 
and at the same time so effectual,—an ar¬ 
rangement which exhibits proofs of goodness 
in our very wants, of wisdom in our very 
weaknesses, by the adaptation of these to 
each other, and by the ready resources which 
want and weakness find in these affections 
which everywhere surround them, like 
tlie presence and protection of God him¬ 
self? 


the happiness to be afforded, end our power « O humanity!” exclaims Philoclea in the 
of affording happiness. How many oppor- Tni\'ols of Anacharsis, “ generous and sub- 
tunitieshavc wcof giving delight to those who lime inclination, announced in infitney by the 
live in our domestic circle, which would be transports of a simple tenderness, in youth 
lost before we could diffuse it to those who by the rashness of a blind but happy confid- 
are distant from us ! Our love, therefore, our ence, in the whole progress of life by the fa- 
desire of giving happiness, our pleasure in cility with w'hich the heart is ever nady to 
having given it, are stronger within the li- contract attachment! O cries of nature ! 
mils of this sphere of daily and hourly inter- which resound from one extremity of the 
course tlian beyond it. Of those who are universe to the other, which fill us with re- 
beyond this sphere, the indlvidimls most fa- morse, when we oppress a single human be- 
miliar to us are those whose happiness we ing; with a pure delight, when we have 
must always know better how to promote been able to give one comfort! love, friend- 
than the happiness of strangers, with whose ship, beneficence, sources of a pleasure that 
particular habits and inclinations we arc lit- is inexhaustible! Men ore unhappy, only be¬ 
lle if at all acquainted. Our love, and the cause they refuse to listen to your voice: 
desire of general happiness which attends it, and ye divine authors of sp many blessings! 
are, therefore, by the concurrence of many what gratitude do those blessings demand ! 
conv^utional tendencies of our nature, in If all which was given to mim had been a 
fliw 'ng the generous wish, stronger as felt mere instinct, that led beings, overwhelmed 
for an intimate friend than for one who is witli wants and evils, to lend to each other 


scarcely known to us. If there be on excep- a reciprocal support, this might have been 
tion to this gradual scale of importiuice, ac- sufficient to bring the miserable near to 
cording to intimacy, it must be in the case the miserable; but it is only a goodness, 
of one who is absolutely a stranger,—a fo- infinite as yours, which could have form- 
rcigner, who comes among a people with ed the design of assembling ns together 
whose general manners be is perhaps unac- by the attraction of love, and of diifus. 
quainted, and who has no friend to whose ing, through the great associations W'hii h 
attention he can lay claim, from any prior in- cover the earth, that vital waimth which 
timoey. In this case, indeed, it is evident, renders society eternal, by rendering it de- 
that our benevolence might be more usefully lightful."* . 
directed to one who is {ffisolutcly unknonm, 


than to many who are better knowm by us, The last desire in our arrangement, that 
that live in our very neighbourhood, in the which we are next to consider, may seem, 
enjoyment of domestic loves and friendships indeed, at first to be inconsistent with these 
of their ^'•prdingly, we find, that delightful feelings of sociaJ regard, the im- 

by a provision wSTJ ^ might be termed sin- portance of which I have repeatedly endea- 
^or, if we did not'^Jtiink of the universal voured to illustrate to you, though, to those 
bounty and wisdom of God,—a modification who have felt them, as you all must have 
of our general regmt has been prepared, in felt them, they do not require any argument 
the sympathetic tendencies of our nature for to prove their importance. The desire 
this case also. There is a species of affec- which still remains to be noticed, is our de- 


tion to which the stranger ^ves birth, mere- sire of evil to others, a desire that bears the 
ly as being a stranger. He is received and same relation to hatr^ in all its forms, which 
sheltered by our b^itatit/, Minosyvith the the deabre of happiness to others bears to all 
seal with which our frien^ip dfflighta to 
receive one with whom we have lived in cor¬ 


dial iiaion» whose virtime we know and re-, 


« Chtp. Ixtvlit. 
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thil’dirersitieB of love. It is an element of 
tlie complex aiTection, not mere^ hatred 
Itself, as the desire of diffusing happiness is 
onl^ an element of the complex affection, 
which is usually termed love. I have al¬ 
ready, in treating of the simple modi^||i]||^,;. 
of hatred itself, anticipatajUj^.- ahuiks which 
it might otherwise iai^been necessary to 
offer now, on the importance to the happi¬ 
ness of society, of this class of ourMections, 
wliile society presents any temptations to 
violence or fraud, that are kept in.awe by in¬ 
dividual and general resentment^ and that, 
w'ithout those guards which protect the in¬ 
nocent, would lay waste all that beautiful ex¬ 
panse of security and happiness which forms 
the social world, making a desert of nature, 
and converting the whole race of mankind 
into fearful and ferocious savages worthy on¬ 
ly of inhabiting such a wilderness. As the 
whole system of things is at present consti¬ 
tuted, in other respects, therefore, it is not 
of less importance that man should be sus¬ 
ceptible of feelings of malevolepce on certain 
occasions, than that he should be suscepti- 
’ ble of benevolence in the general concerns 
of life; and man, accordingly, is endowed 
w'ith the susceptibility of both. 

Like our other emotions, however, our 
malevolent wishes, important as they truly 
are, and relatively goc^ as a part of our ge¬ 
neral constitution, may, as we know tof 
well, be productive of evil when misdirect¬ 
ed ; and though they have this in common 
with all our desires, even with those which 
are essentially most benevolent, that may, in 
like manner, by misdirection or excess occa¬ 
sion no slight amount of evil to individuals 
and society; the misdirection, in the case 
which we are now considering, may be fur 
more fatal to happiness, and tlieref^re re. 
quires a stronger check of misery to restrain 
it. We jjiay produce evil, indeed, to those 
whom we wish to benefit, and may produec 
it in consequence of our very desire of bene¬ 
fiting them ; but at least the desire itself 
was one which it was happiness to feel. It 
was something gained to social enjoyment, 
though more may have been lost. In our 
malevolent wishes, however, when they 
arise where they should not arise, thei^ is 
no addition to the general happiness of the 
world to allow even the -slightest deduction 
'from the misery that is added; but, on the 
- contrary, there is a double evil, not merely 
the evil that may be inflicted on others, who 
are the objects of the malevolence, but that 
which may be said to have been eJready in¬ 
flicted on the mind itself, which has had the 
painful wish of inflicting evil. 

The desire of evil to others, since it is ne¬ 
cessary to the protection of the world only 
in certain cases, is to be measured, then, in 
our moral estimates, by the nature of the 
brief or permanent hatred in which it may; 


have originated ; and is allowable, therefore, 
only in the cases in which the hatred ia truly 
a'feeling that is necessary in such circum¬ 
stances for the protection of this social scene. 

It is virtuous, tor example, to feel indigna- 
^on at oppression; and it is virtuous, there- 
' fore, to wish that the oppressor, if he con¬ 
tinue to be an oppressor, may not finish bis 
career without punishment, so as to present 
to the world the dangerous example of guilt, 
that seems, by its external prosperity, to de¬ 
fy at once humanity and heaven. To take 
a case of a very different sort, however, it is 
not virtuous to wish, even for a moment, 
evil to some successful competitor, who has 
outstripped us in any honoiunble career; and 
the desire of evil in this case is not virtuous, 
because there is no moral ground for that ha¬ 
tred in which the desire originated, when 
the hatred vi'as not directed to any quality 
that could be injurious to general happiness, 
but had for its only object an excellence that 
has surpassed us, by exHibiting to the world 
qualities which are capable of benefiting, or 
at least of adorning i^ still more than the 
qualities of which we are proudest in our¬ 
selves. Before we think ourselves morally 
justifiable, then, in any wish of evil to those 
whom we hate, we must be certain that the 
hatred which we feel is itself morally justifi¬ 
able, as directed to actions or qualities which 
it would not be virtuous to view with com¬ 
placency or even with indifference; and that, 
as it is the guilty frame of mind alone which 
is hateful in the eyes of a good roan, the 
hatefulness must cease in the very moment 
of repentance, and the wish of the flL|||pt- 
unce, therefore, as the most desiralvmot all 
changes, be a wish that is ever present, to 
temper even that pure and g('ntle indignation 
which the virtuous feel. 

There are minds, however, of which the 
chief wishes of evil are not to those whom 
it is virtuous to view with disapprobation, 
but to those whom it is vdec not to view 
with emotions of esteem and veneration, 
Wc arc eager for distinction in Uiat great 
theatre of human life, in the wide and tu¬ 
multuous and ever-varying spectacles of 
which we are at once actors and spectators; 
and when the distinction which vra hoped in 
preoccupied by another of greaCei^ent, our 
own defirat of merit seems to us not so much 
a defect in ourselves ^fcmiriiilPlH him. We 
are, perhaps, in ev^^^piality exactly what ' 
we were before; but we are no longer to 
our own eyes what we were before. The 
feeling of our inferiority is forced upon us j 
and he who has forced it upon us has 
done *us an injury to the extent of the 
uneasiness which he has occasioned, and an 
inji^ which, perhaps, wc do not feel more 
as it has affei^d us in the estimation of 
others, than we feel it in the mode in wkick 
it has affected us in our estimate of oon 
S H 
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emotions to our means, making owrlove most vere, and whose kindness has been to in no 
•rdent, where our wish of pving happiness small part of the happiness of oar life, 
might be most effectual, and less gri^ually, Is it possible to perceive this general pro- 
and less in proportion to our ^minishra portion of our desire of giving happiness, in 
means. From the affection of the its^arious degrees, to the means which we 

for her new*bom infant, which has been ■' . ' tious circumstances of affording 

dered the strongest of all affections, because | it, withoutaoliW^'^n of an arran^ment so 
it was to arise in circumstances where affec- simple in the principles from which it flows, 
tion would be most needed, to that general and at the same time so effectual,—an ar- 
philanthropy, which extends itself to the re- rangement which exhibits proofs of goodness 
motest stronger, on spots of the earth which in our very wants, of wisdom in our very 
we never are to visits andUvhich iro as little weaknesses, by the adaptation of these to 
think of ever visiting as of exploring aiiy of each other, and hy the ready resources which 
the distant planets of our system ; there is want and weakness find in these affections 
a scale of benevolent desire which corres- which everywhere surround them, like 
ponds with the neeessities to be relieved, the presence and protection of God him- 
and our power of relieving them; or with self? 

the happiness to be afforded, and our power « O humanity!” exclaims Philocles in the 
of affording happiness. How many oppor- Travels of Anaebarsis, “ generous and sub- 
tunitieshavc we of giving delight to tnose who lime inclination, announced in infancy by the 
live in our domestic circle, which would be transports of a simple tenderness, in youth 
lost before we could diffuse it to those who by the rashness of a blind but happy confid- 
are distant from us ! Our love, therefore, our ence, in the whole progress of life by the fa- 
desire of giving happiness, our pleasure in cility with w'hich the heart is ever ready to 
having given it, are stronger widiin the li- contract attachment! O cries of nature ! 
mils of this sphere of daily and hourly inter- which resound from one extremity of the 
course than beyond it. Of those who are universe to the other, which fill us with re- 
beyond this sphere, the individuals most fo- morse, when we oppress a single human be- 
miliar to us are those whose happiness we iiig; with a pure delight, when v\'e have 
must always know better how to promote been able to give one comfort! love, friend- 
than the happiness of strangers, with whose ship, beneficence, sources of a pleasure that 
particular habits and inclinations we are lit- is inexhaustible ! Men are unhappy, only be- 
tle if at all acquainted. Our love, and the cause they refuse to listen to your voice: 
desire of general happiness which attends it, and ye divine authors of so many blessings ! 
are, therefore, by the concurrence of many what gratitude do those blessings demand [ 
coiu£::utional tendencies of our nature, in If all which was given to man had been a 
fllK^ng the generous wish, stronger as felt mere instinct, that led beings, overwhelmed 
for an intimate friend than for one who is with wants and evnls, to lend to each other 
scarcely known to us. If there be an excep- reciprocal support, this might have been 
tion to this gradual scale of importance, ac- sufficient to bring the miserable near to 
cording to intimacy, it must be in the case the miserable; but it is only a goodness, 
of one who is absolutely a stranger,—a fo- infinite as yours, which could have form- 
reigner, who comes among a people with ed the design of assembling us together 
whose general manners he is perhaps unac- by the attraction of love, and of diffus- 
quainted, and who has no friend to whose ing, through the great associations which 
attention he can lay claim, from any prior in- cover the earth, that vital warmth which 
timacy. In this case, indeed, it is evident, renders society ctental, by rendering it de- 
that our benevolence might be more usefully lightful.”* < 
directed to one who is absolutely unknown, 

tiian to many who are better known by us, The lost desire in our arrangement, that 
that live in our very neighbourhood, in the which we are next to consider, may seem, 
enjoyment of domestic loves and friendships indeed, at first to be inconsistent with these 
of their 0]^. AcRonitngly, we find, that delightful feelings of social regard, the inq- 
by a provision wBhw might be termed sin- portence of which I have repeatedly endea- 
gulor, if we did nor Stink of the universal voured to illustrate to you, though, to those 
boimty and wisdom of God,—a modification who have felt them, as you all must have 
of our general regard has been prepared, in felt them, they do not require any argument 
the sympathetic tendencies of our nature for to prove their importance. The desire 
tiiis .case a^ There is a species of affec- which still remains to be noticed, is our de- 
tion t 6 witidi the stranger gives birth, mere- sire of evil to others, a desire that bears the 
ly as being a stFanger. He is received and same relation to hatred in all its forms, which 
entered oy oitr h^italky, ^mosymth the the desire of happiness to others bears to all 
seal with whidi our fri^snip dllights to 
receive oae with whom we have lived in cor- 
dial uaiout whose virtues we know and re- 
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thcj'direraitiet of love. It is an element of have originated; and is allowable, therefore, 
the complex aSection, not the mere^ hatred only in the cases in which the hatred is truly 
Itself, as the desire of difiusing happiness is a.feeling that is necessary in such circum- 
onl^ an element of the complex affection, stances for the protection of this social scene, 
which is usually termed love. 1 have al- It is virtuous, for ejmmijlej to feel indigna- 
ready, in treating of the simple modi^e^t ^i toon at oppression ; and it is virtuous, there¬ 
of hatred itself, antici—'■‘'s& .iiui as which fore, to wish that the oppressor, if he con¬ 
it might otherwise n necessary to tinue to be an oppressor, may not finish his 

offer now, on the importance to the happi- career without punishment, so as to present 
ness of society, of this class of ourbffections, to the world the dangerous example of guilt, 
while society presents any temptations to tliat seems, by its external prosperity to de¬ 
violence or fraud, that are ^pt in awe by in- fy at once humanity and heaven. To take 
dividual and general resentment, and that, a case of a very different sort, however, it is 
without those guards which protect the in- not virtuous to wish, even for a moment, 
nocent, would lay waste all that beautiful ex- evil to some successful competitor, w’ho has 
panse of security and happiness which forms outstripped us in any honourable career; and 
the social world, making a desert of nature, the desire of evil in ibis case is not virtuous, 
and converting the whole race of mankind because there is no moral ground for that ho- 
into fearful and ferocious savages worthy on- tred in which the desire originated, when 
ly of inhabiting such a wilderness. As the the hatred was not directed to any quality 
whole system of things is at present coiisti- that could be injurious to general happiness, 
tvted, in other respects, therefore, it is not but had for its only ol^ect an excellence that 
of less importance that man should be sus- has surpassed us, by exhibiting to the world 
ceptible of feelings of malevolence on certain qualities which are capable of benefiting, or 
occasions, than that he should be suscepti- at least of adorning it, still more than the 
' ble of benevolence in the general concerns qualities of which we are proudest in our- 
of life; and man, accordingly, is endowed selves. Before we think ourselves morally 
with the susceptibility of both. justifiable, then, in any wish of evil to those 

Like our other emotions, however, our whom we hate, we must be certain that the 
malevolent wishes, important as they truly hatred which we feel is itself morally justifi- 
are, and relatively good as a part of our ge- able, as directed to actions or qualities which 
neral constitution, may, as wc know to9 it would not be virtuous to view with com* 
well, be productive of evil when misdirect- placency or even with indifference; and that, 
ed; and though they have this in common as it is the guilty frame of mind alone which 
with all our desires, even with those which is hateful in the eyes of a good man, the 
are eEScntially most benevolent, that may, in hatefulness must cease in the very upmcnt 
like manner, by misdirection or excess occa- of repentance, and the wish of the ■kjjiptt- 
sion no slight amount of evil to individuals ance, therefore, as the most desirabHoF all 
and society; the misdirection, in the case changes, be a wish that is ever present, to 
which we are now considering, may be far temper even that pure and gentle indignation 
more fatal to happiness, and thcrefi^re re- which the virtuous feel, 
quires a stronger check of misery to restrain There are minds, however, of which the 
it. We 4 pay produce evil, indeed, to those chief wishes of evil are not to those whom 
whom we wish to benefit, and may produce it is virtuous to view with disapprobation, 
it in consequence of our very desire of bene- but to those whom it is vice not to view 
filing them ; but at least the desire itself with emotions of esteem and veneration, 
was one which it was happiness to feel. It We are eager for distinction in that great 
was something gained to social enjoyment, theatre of human life, in the wide and tu- 
though more may have been lost. In our niultuous and ever-varying spectacles of 
malevolent wishes, however, when they which we are at once actors and spectators; 
arise where they should not arise, therff is and when the distinction which hoped is 
no addition to the general happiness of the preoccupied by another of greater%erit, our 
world to allow even the slightest deduction own delect of merit seems to us not so much 
'from the misery that is added j but, on the a defect in ourselves ^ iiilPiO him. We 
• contra^, there is a double evil, not merely are, perhaps, in evi^ polity exactly what 
the evil that may be inflicted on others, who we were before; but we are no longer to 
are the objects of the malevolence, but that our own eyes what we were before. The 
which may be said to have l»en alreadv in- feeling of our inferiority is forced upon us j 
flicted on the mind itself, which has bod the and be who has forced it upon us has 
painful wish of inflicting evil. ^ done us an injury to the extent of the 

The desire of evil to others, since it is ne- uneasiness which he has occasioned, and an 
cessaiy to the protection of the world only injury which, perh^s, we do not feel more 
in certain cases, is to be measured, dien, in as it has affe<|^d us in the estimation of 
our moral estimates, by the nature of the others, iWi we feel it; in the mode in wfaieh 
brief or permanent hatred in which it may it has afl^ted us in our estimate of ow> 
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Reives. An injury, tlicn, is done to us ; and earth ; and where these exist and are seen 
the feelii^ which heaven has placed within by it, envy is as in that imaginajy world. 
OM brearts as necessary for repellinp injury, He wbo has not a whole system of which to 
arise on this instant feeling of evil which we wish the physical and moral loveliness de- 
have been made to suffer. But what w’ere stroyed, may have wishes that would gladly 
necessary for repelling intentional iiiju _ iifciayyje^^'hatevcr peculiar beauty is to 
arise, where no injury was intended; and bofounfflrt!l(»^i||dsystem. He may wish 
though the minds in which they thus arise all mankind to renmiWn ignorance of impor- 
mnst be ininds thatai-e in the highest degree tant truths, when the most important truths 
selfish, and incapable of feeling that noble that coulcl be revealed to them were to be 
love of what is noble, which endears to the the discoveryofany other genius thanhis own. 
virtuous^the excellence that transcends them. He may sigh over the relief which multitudes 
there still are minds, and many minds so are to receive from institutions of a sage be- 
selfish, and so incapable of delighting in ex- ncvolence which he was not the first to prompt, 
cellence that i.s not tlieir own. If his country be rejoicing at triuinph.s that 

The malevolent affection with which some have been triumphs of freedom and humanity 
unfortunate minds are ever disposed to view still more than of the arms of a single state, 
those whom they consider as competitors, he may add his silent consternation and an- 
is denominated j^ousy, when the competi- gnish to the rage and grief of the tynint 
tor, or supposed competitor, is one who has whose aggressions have been successfully rc- 
not yet attained their height, and when it is sisted, and may lament that he 1ms not bim- 
the future that is dreaded. It is denominat- self become a slave by national disasters, 
ed en \7 when it regards some actual attain- which, in making all slaves, would at li-iibt 
ment of another. But the emotion, varying have lessened the glory of a rival. He may 
with this mere difference of the present and wMi evil even here, as he would have wish- 
the future, is the same in every other respect, cd it in that better scene; and if he wish it* 
In both cases, the wish is a wish of evil, a Jess, it is only because the multitude with 
wish of evil to the excellent, and a vvish whom he has to mix on earth have moreim- 
whicb, by a sort of anticipated retribution, perfections of every sort; and being less wor- 
is itself evil to the heart that has conceived thy, therefore, of love or veneration, are less 
it. objects of a hatred that extends in its dead- 

If we were to imagine present together, fticst nmeour only to what is woithy of being 
not a single small group only of those W'hom loved and venerated. 


their virtues or talents had rendered eminent 
in a single nation, hut ail the sages and pa- 
triotsjpf every country and period, without 
oa^^B the frail and guilty coiitem])oniries 
tha^mingled w'ith them when they lived on 
earth, if we were to imagine them collected 
together, not on an earth of occasional sun¬ 
shine and alternate tempests like that which 
we inhabit, but in some still fairer world, 
in w'hieh the only variety of the seasons con¬ 
sisted in a change of beanties and deiights, 
a world in which the faculties and virtues 
that were originally so admirable, continued 
still their glorious and immortal progress, 
does it seem possible that the contemplation 
of such a scene, so nobly inhabited, should 
not be delightful to him who might be trans¬ 
ported i|^ it! Yet there are minds to which 
no wiae"cene of torture would be half so 
draadful an object of contemplation as the 
happiness puijA^ such a scene, minds 
that would instant^^}(en at the very sight, 
and wish, in the additional malevolence of 
the vexation which they felt, not that all 
were rediced to the mere level of earthly 
things, but ritat every thing which met the 
eye were tuunixed weakness, and misery, and 
guilt. 

This scene is imapnary only; but what 
IS imagiiiary as thus comhit)fd, is true in its 
separate parts. Tlmre is happiness on earth, 
^virtue on earth, intellectud excellenre on 


There is one change, indeed, which in a 
single moment would dissipate all the male¬ 
volence of this malevolent spirit. To convert 
the hatred into a feeling which might not ho 
very different perhaps from complacency, it 
would be necc-ssary only to take an ay every 
quality that is worthy «)f love, to make wis¬ 
dom iully, kindness cruelty, heroic gcncrosily 
a sordid selfishness, and the glory which was 
the result of all those better qtfclitics, the 
execration or disgust of maiikiinl. When 
the hatred of the virtuous might begin, 
then the hatred of the envious ccttainly 
might cease. 

The wishes of evil which flow from such 
a breast, are, as 1 have said, evil, in the first 
pjpee, to the breast which feels them ; as the 
poisonous exhalation, which sj)n'ads death 
perhaps to others, is itself a proof of the dis¬ 
ease of the living carcass that exhales it 
Envy is truly, in its own miseries, the punish¬ 
ment of itselfr 

Rifiutabest, nisi quem visi movere dolorcs, 

Nec fniitursoimio, vjgilantibus expitacuiis; 

Sect vidlt ingratos, intabMcitque videndo 
Sucressuii hommum; carpitque et carpttui una 
Suppliclumquc suum ext. 

It is hence, by a sort of contradictory charac • 
ter, what one of the old theological writers 
has strongly stated it to be, “ at once the just- 
est of passions, and the most unjust,"—“ ex 
omnibus affectibus iniquiseimus simul et a»- 
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qnissimuflthe must unjust, in the wrongs 
which it is ever conceiving or perpetrating 
agcdnst him who is its object; the justestin 
the punishment with which it is ever aveng¬ 
ing on itself the wrongs of which it h^jpqgp. 

If even in thinking*-Jitne happiness of 
those whom they hate, the envious saw only 
that happiness, as it truly is, milted with 
many anxieties that lessen the enjoyment of 
honours and dipiities to their possessor, the j 
misery with which those dignities of others 
are regarded would be loss. But the chief 
misery of a mind of this cast is, that the hap¬ 
piness on which it dwells is a happiness 
which it creates in part to its own concep¬ 
tion, a pure happiness that seems intense in 
itself only because it is intensely hated, and 
that continually grows more and more vwid 
to the hatred that is continually dwelling on 
it. The influence of happiness, as thus 
contemplated by a diseased heart, is like 
that of light on a diseased eye^ that mere¬ 
ly, as pained by rays whicli give no pain 
to others, imagines the faint colours whieJi 
are glcaiuing on it to be of dazzling bril¬ 
liancy. 

When a statue had been erected by his 
fellow-citizens of Thasos to Theagenes, a 
oelebrated victor in the public games of 
f irecec, wc are told that it excited so strong¬ 
ly the envious hatred of one of his rivals, 
that he went to it every night, and endea¬ 
voured to throw it down by repeated blows, 
till at lust, unfortunately suecessful, he was 
able to move it from its pedesUiI, and was 
crushed to death beneath it on -its fall. 
This, if we consider the self-consuming mis¬ 
ery of envy, is truly what happens to every 
envious man. He may perhaps throw fjpwn 
his rival's glory; but he is crushed in his 
whole soul, beneath the glory which he over¬ 
turns. 

In thus making the malevolent wishes of 
the envious heart a source of internal misery, 
Nature has shown a provident regard for the 
happiness of mankind, which would have suf¬ 
fered far more general violation, if it had been 
as delightful to wish evil as to wish goo^ 
Nor is this true only in eases in which tlfl 
malevolent wishes are misdirected against ex¬ 
cellence, merely as excellence. The same 
gentle tempering influence has been provid¬ 
ed, as we have seen, for the viij^uous male¬ 
volence of those who are malevolent only to 
cruelty and ii^usticc. It is necessary, indeed, 
that man should be capable of feehng indig¬ 
nation and resentment in these cases, as o. 
feeling benevolence in the more ordinaiy hap¬ 
py intercourse of social life. But since ex¬ 
cess in one of these classes of feelings might 
lead to far more dangerous consequences than 
excess in the other, Nature, as I took occa¬ 
sion to point out to yon in a former lecture, 
lias been careful to provide against the more 


hurtful excess^ by rendering benevolence de¬ 
lightful in itself, even while its wishes exist 
merely as wishes, and resentment painful in 
itself, while its object is unattained, and un¬ 
less in some very obdurate hearts, ready to be 
appeased by slight atonements, by the very 
acknowledgment of the evil done, or by the 
mere intervention of a few months or days 
between the injury and the moment of for¬ 
giveness. On the nature of these feelings it 
would be unnecessaiy however to dwell 
longer; my only object at present being to 
point out me place of their arrangement, as 
prospective emotions, capable of being se¬ 
parated by internal andysis from those 
immediate emotions of dislike which con¬ 
stitute the varieties of simple hatred. 

When I began the consideratimi of our 
prospective emotions,—those emotions which 
regard the future, and which may regard it 
either with desirff or fear, 1 stated that it 
would be unnecessary to discuss at length, 
first, all t>ur desires, and then all our fears; 
that there was no object which might not, in 
different circumstances, be an object ofhope 
and fear alternately, according as the good or 
evil was present or remote, or more or less 
probable, and that the discussion of one set 
of the emotions might therefore be consider¬ 
ed as supplying the place of a double and su¬ 
perfluous discussion. When, however, any 
important circumstance of distinction attend¬ 
ed the fears opposed to the desires consid¬ 
ered by us, I have endeavoured odcasi|nally 
to point these out to you. I shall notXJ^ 
fore at present enlarge on them. 

In treating of our emotions, particularly of 
those which I have termed prospective, I 
have dwelt only on the more prominent forms 
which they assume; because in truth they 
exist in innumerable forms, as diversified by 
slight changes of circumstances. It is easy 
for us to invent generic names, and to class 
under these, various affections of the mind, 
which, though not absolutely similar in every 
respect, are at least analogous in some im¬ 
portant respects. But we must not forget, 
on that account, that the affections thus class¬ 
ed together, and most conveniently classed to¬ 
gether, arc still different in themselves; that 
what we have temed the desire of ^ow- 
ledgc, for example, as i£A^ha(f%ie simple 
desire of this kind, is gp^ncally inclusive of 
complex feelings as numerous as the objccta 
existing in the universe; and even far more 
numerous, since they find objects in the ab- 
stract relations of things as much as in things 
themselves ; emotions that have stimulated, 
and still stimulate, and will for ever continue 
to stimulate, every inquiry of man, from the 
first gaze of the infant's trembling eye, which 
he scarcely knows how to direct on the little 
object beiW him, to the sublimcst specula, 
tions of the philosopher, who scarcely finds 
2H8 
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in infinity itself an object sufficient for his 
research. On many of our emotions that 
shadow into each other by gradations almost 
imperceptible, it would have been interest¬ 
ing, if my limits had permitted, to dwell 
greater length, and to trace and develop them, 
as varied by the clianges of circumstances in 
which they arise. Indeed, as I have before 
remarked, under this comprehensive and most 
interesting class of our mental affections, 
might be considered every thing which has 
immediate reference to the whole ample field 
of moral conduct,—^whatever renders man 
worthy or unworthy of the approving and 
tranquillizing voice within, and of that eter¬ 
nal approbation of the great Awarder of hap¬ 
piness, of whose judgment, in its blessings 
or^ts terrors, the voice of conscience itself, 
powerful as it may be, is but the short and 
feeble presage. 

The narrowness of my limits, then, 1 trust, 
will apologize su.'ficiently fbr n brevity of dis- 
cussion, in many cases, which was unavoid¬ 
able. In our view of those emotions, however, 
which by their peculiar complexity, or gene¬ 
ral importance, seemed to me worthy of nicer 
examination, I have endeavoured to direct 
your thought as much as possible to habits of 
minute analysis, without which there can be 
no advance in metaphysical science. This 
very minuteness of analysis, to which I wish¬ 
ed to accustom you, as much for the sake of 
liabit as for the nicer results of the particular 
inquiries themselves, may in some instances 
to distinctions, which to many of 
eriiaps, may liave seemed superfluous, 
or tdti subtile, as requiring from you a little 
more effort of thought than would have been 
necessary in following arrangements more 
familiar to you, though I conceive less accu¬ 
rate. You are not to suppose, however, 
that in analyzing our complex emotions, and 
arranging in different subdivisions, thb va¬ 
rious feelings that seem to me to be involved 
in them os elements, I object to the use of 
the common phraseology on the subject, 
which expresses in a single term many feel¬ 
ings that are truly in nature, cither immedi¬ 
ately consecutive, or intimately conjoined, 
though, in our stricter analysis, I may have 
found it necessary to divide them. This you 
are not to think, any more than you are to 
suppose tflRf th«i[|[A|inist, who inquires into 
the elements of v^||^ble matter, which ex¬ 
ist in a rose ora hyacinth, and who, after his 
decomposition of those beautiful aggregates, 
iuranges their elementary particles in differ¬ 
ent orders^ as if the aggregates themselves 
were nothing, and the elements all, objects 
to the use of the simple tenns rose and hya- 
eintb, as significant the flowers which have 
been the sulnects of his and which still 
continue to nave a delightful unity to his 
senses, even while he knows them to have no 
real unity and to be only a multitude of 


atoms, similar, or dissimilar. What the ross 
and the hyacinth are to him, our complex fbel- 
ingg are to us. We may know and consider 
separately, and arrange separately, their va- 
jjousdements, but when we consider them 
astWy'smii^^jgeAer, we may still continue 
to give theimascbh^lex feelings, the names 
by which, as complex feelings, they are fa¬ 
miliarly 'and brie% expressed. 

I now then conclude the remarks which I 
had to offer on the last order of our mental 
affections, the important order of our emo¬ 
tions, those affections of vaisous kinds, in 
which almost all that is valuable in our earth¬ 
ly life is to be found, and many of which, we 
have every reason to believe, are not to be 
limited to those scenes in which they first 
were felt, but are to share the immorttdity of 
oqr existence, and to become more vivid as 
our capacity becomes quicker, for the dis¬ 
cernment of that moral or divine excellence 
which inspired them here,—excellence on 
the contemplation of which we have delight¬ 
ed to dwell on earth, even amid the distrac¬ 
tion of cares, and follies, and vices, from 
which, in a nobler state of being, we may 
hope to be excm|>t. 

In our benevolent emotions, we have re¬ 
marked what it is impossible not to remark, 
their obvious relation to the supremo bene¬ 
volence ofluin who has coinniunicatcd to us 
these dclightfid feelings, and who may be 
said to have made us after his own image, 
more in this universality of generous desire, 
with which we are capable of embracing the 
whole orb of being, than in our feeble intel¬ 
lectual faculties, which, proud as they are of 
their range of thought, are unable to compre¬ 
hend the relations of a single atom to any 
other single atom. In our malevolent emo¬ 
tions, we have traced, in like manner, their 
admirable harmony with the other parts of 
the great system of our moral world, as ne¬ 
cessary in the community for the punishment 
of evil in the guilty individual, and conse¬ 
quently for the prevention of evil in others, 
or fur that equally salutary punishment of its 
own evil, which the mind in remorse inflicts 
ipon itself. 

This double lot 

Of evil in the inherilaiicv of man 
Required fur his prutcctiun no slight force. 

In ceaseless watch ;• and therefore was his breast 
Kcneed niuiid with pasaions, quick to be alarm’d. 

Or stubborn to oppo^*; with fear, more swift 
Than beacons, catching flame from hill to hill. 
Where armies land; with anger uncontroU’d 
As (he young li.'m bounding ou his prey i 
With sorrow, that locks up the slruggritig heart, 

And shame, that overcasts the dmopuig eye, 

As witli a cloud of lightning. 1'heso the part 

Perform of eager monitors, and goad 

The soul more sharply than with points of steel, 

Ucr enemies to shun, or to resist, f 

It is in our moral constitution, os in the 

* No careless watch, in the original, 
t Pleasures of Imagination, second fonn of the |k> 
em, book ii. v. S70— 
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nhysica] universe. To him who knows the 
beautiful arrangements of the planetary mo¬ 
tions, the vere gloom of night suggests the 
continued influence of that orb which is shin¬ 
ing in other climes, and which could not 
have carried light and cheerfulness 
but for the darlmesB in ■nw 'tare repos¬ 
ing. To him who conkiaers our malevolent 
emotions only, these emotions may^eem like 
absolute darkness in our moral day; but he 
who views them in their relation to the whole, 
perceives their necessity for the preservation 
of those very feelings of gentle regard to 
which they seem opposed. In the very re¬ 
sentment of individuals, and the indignation 
of society, he perceives at a distance those 
emotions of benevolence whicli, like the un¬ 
fading sunshine, are not quenched by the 
temporary gloom that darkens our little por¬ 
tion of the social sphere, preserving, even in 
absence, that inexhaustible source of radi¬ 
ance which is speedily to shine on us os be¬ 
fore, with all the warmth and brilliancy of the 
past. 


LECTURE LXXIII. 

CENERAT. CONSIDERATIOyS OK CONCLUDING 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MIND-COMMENCE¬ 
MENT OF ETHICS_OBLIGATION, VIRTHE, 

MEUIT, DIFFER ONLY IN THEIR RELATION 
TO TIME_AN ACTION, IN MORALS, IS NO¬ 

THING ELSE THAN THE AGENT ACTING. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I brought 
to a conclusion my remarks on the various 
emotions of which the mind is susceptible, 
and with ibcsc, consequently, ray physiolo¬ 
gical view of the mind, in all the u^ccts 
which it presents to our observation ; the or¬ 
der of our emotions being, as you will remem¬ 
ber, the last of the orders into which I de- 
vidod the mental phenomena. 

We have reviewed, then, all the pnncipal 
phenomena of the mind ; and I flutter my¬ 
self, that now, after this review, you will see 
better the reasons which have led me, in so 
many instances, to deviate from the order p{ 
former arrangements; since every former ar¬ 
rangement of the phenomena would have been 
absolutely inconsistent w'lth the results of the 
minuter analysis into which we have been 
led. With the views of other qihilosopbers, 
as to the nature and composition of our feel¬ 
ings, I might, indeed, have easily adhered to 
their plan ; but I must then have presented 
to you views which appear to myself defec¬ 
tive ; and however eminent the names of 
those from whom I may have difiered, it ap¬ 
peared to me my duty, in every instance m 
which I believed their opinions to be errone¬ 
ous, to express to you my dissent firmly, 
iliough, I nope, nlwaj's with that candour, 


which not the eminent only deserve, hut cv«i 
the humblest of those who have contributed 
their wish at least, and their eflbrt to enlight¬ 
en us. 

In reducing to two generic powers or sus¬ 
ceptibilities of the mind, the whole extensive 
tribe of its intellectual states, in all their va¬ 
riety, I was aware that I could not fail at first 
to be considered by you as retrenching too 
largely Mthat long list of intellectual faculties 
to which they have been commonly referred. 
But I flatter myself you have now seen that 
this reference to so long a list of pow'ers has 
arisen only from an inaccurate view of the 
phenomena referred to them, and particularly 
from inattention to the difiPerent aspects of 
the phenomena, according as they are com- 
bin<^ or not combined with desire, in the 
difierent processes of thought, that have 
thence been termed inventive, or creative, or 
deliberative. 

In like manner, when I formed one great 
comprehensive class of our emotions, to su¬ 
persede wliat appeared to me to have been 
misnamed, by a^very obvious abuse of no¬ 
menclature, the active powers of the mind, os 
if thu mind were more active in these than 
in its intellectual functions, I may have seem¬ 
ed to you at the time to make too bold a de¬ 
viation fiom established arrangement. But 
I venture to hope, that the deviation now does 
not seem to you without reason. It is only 
now, indeed, after our comprehensive survey 
of the whole phenomena themselves has been 
completed, that you can truly judge of the 
principles which hare directed our a^nge- 
ment of them in their different claspiil^ I 
know well the nature and the force of that 
universal self-illusion, by which analyses and 
classifications that have been made by our¬ 
selves, seem always to us the most accurate 
classifications and analyses which could be 
made ; but if all the various phenomena of 
the mind admit of being readily reduced to 
the classes under which I would arrange 
them, the arrangement itself, I cannot but 
tliink, is at least more simple and definite 
than any other previous arrangement which 
I could have borrowed and adopted. 

In treating of the extensive order of our 
emotions, which comprehends all our moral 
feelings, you must have remarked that 1 did 
not confine myself to tlie mere physiology ot 
these feelings, as a paj-%rf oj!K%icntal cen- 
siitution, but intermiiBo many discussions as 
to moral duty, and the relations of the ob^'i- 
ous contrivances of our moral frame to the 
wisdom and goodness of its Author,—discus¬ 
sions which you might conceive to be un en¬ 
croachment on other parts of the course, mure 
strictly devoted to the inquiries of ethics and 
natural theology. These apparent anticipa¬ 
tions, however, jyere not made without in¬ 
tention ; though, in treating of phenomena so 
admirably illustrative of the gracious pur- 
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poses of our Creator, it would not have been 
veiv wonderful if the manifest display of these 
had of its^, without any farther view, led to 
those very observations which 1 intentional¬ 
ly introduced. It was my wish, on a subject 
so imporbmt to the noblest feelings and opi¬ 
nions which you are capable of forming, to 
impress you with sentiments which seem to 
me far mewre necessary for your happiness than 
even for your instruction, and to present these 
to you at the time when the particular phe¬ 
nomena which we were considering, led most 
directly to these very sentiments. It was 
my wish too, I will confess, to accustom your 
minds as much as possible to this species of 
reflection,—a species of reflection which ren¬ 
ders philosophy not valuable in itself only, 
admirable as it is even when considered in 
itself alone, but still more valuable for the 
feelings to which it may be made subservi¬ 
ent. I wished the great conceptions of the 
moral society in which you are placed, of the 
duties which you have to perform in it, and 
of that eternal Being who placed you in it, 
to arise frequently to your yiind, in cases in 
wliich other minds might dunk only that one 
nhenomcnon was very like another phenpme- 
noni or very different from it; that the same 
name might, or might not, be given to both; 
and that one philosopher, who lived on a cer¬ 
tain part of the earth at a certain time, and was 
followed by eight or ten commentators, af¬ 
firmed the phenomena to be dificrent, while 
another philosopher, with almost as many 
commentators, aflirmed them to be the same. 
Of th^at least 1 am sure, that yourobserva 
tiM|w the phenomena themselves will not 
be lesFquick, nor your analysis of them less 
nieely accurate, because you discover in them 
something more than a mere observer or an¬ 
alyst, who inquires into the moral affinities 
vrith no higher interest than he inquires into 
the affinity of a salt or a metal, is inclinetl to 
seek; and even though your observation' and 
analysis of the mere phenomena were to he, 
as only the ignorant could suppose, less just 
on that account, there can be no question 
that if you had learned to think with mure 
kindness of man, and with more gratitude 
and veneration of God, you would have pro¬ 
fited more by this simple amelioration of sen¬ 
timent, than by the profoundcst discovery 
that was to terminate in the accession which 
it gave to uflK sji^j^ive science. 

I now, how ever, proceed to that part of 
my course which is more strictly ethical. 

The science of ethics, as you know, has 
relation to our affections of mind, not simply 
as phenomena, but as virtuous or vicious, 
right or wrong. 

Quid lumtu, et quldnsro vkau^lfinimur, ordo 

QuU dalut, But inetae ^uaoi inoTiis fluxus., et unde; 

Outs modus anmto, quid fas ottbire, quid asper 

Util* aummu* BBbet i pttrim, disrisqu* pro|iinqui« 


Quantum elarglri deceat: quem te Dcui css* 

Jussit, et humana qua parte locatus ei in re.* 

In the consideration of questions such as 
these, we feel indeed that philosophy, as I 
have already said, is some^ing more than 
kiu)]E||gdge^that it at once instructs and a- 
mends(^|^Uaa4mg, as a living and active 
principle, in our moM constitution, and pu¬ 
rifying our affections and desires, not merely 
after they have arisen, but in their very source. 
It is thus, in its relation to our eonduct, truly 
worthy, and worthy in a peculiar sense, of 
that noble etymology which a Roman philo¬ 
sopher has assigned to it as the most liberal 
of studies. “ Quare liberalia studia dicta 
sint vidcs ; quia hominc libero digna sunt. 
Ceteruni unum studium vere libcnde est, 
quod liberum facit; hoc sapientiae, sublime, 
forte, magiiaiiimum, caetera pusilla et pueri- 
lia sunt.” The knowledge of virtue is in. 
deed that only knowledge which makes man 
free; and the philosophy which has this for 
its object, does not merely teach us what we 
arc to do, but affords us the highest aid.s and 
incitements, w'hen the toil of virtue might 
seem difficult, by pointing out to us, not the 
glory only, but the charms and tiampiil de¬ 
light of that excellence which is before us, 
and the horrors of that internal shame which 
we avoid, by continuing steadily our career. 
Its office is thus, in n great ineaMire, to be 
the guardian of oiir hajipincss, by guard¬ 
ing that without which there is no happi¬ 
ness,— 

IVliethrr, on the rosy mead, 
W'hen Summer nmilcs, to warn the melting tieait 
Of Luxury’s allurement ; whether, firm 
Against the torrent, luitl the stubborn lull. 

To urge free \ irtue’s stejis, and to her side 
Summon that strong divinity of soul 
Which eunqiicrs (-'hance and Kate; or on the height 
The goal asKign'd her, haply to proolami 
llcrjj-iumph; on her brow to place the down 
Of uncorrupted praise; througli future worlds 
To follow her intcrmiiiated way, 

And bless Heaven's image in the heart of man. f 

\^Tiat then is the virtue which it is the 
practical object of tliis science to recoiii- 
meiid ? 

That the natural state of man is a state of 
society, I proved in a former lecture, when, 
in treating of oiir desires in general, in their 
order as emotions, I considered the desire of 
society as one of these. 

That mail, so existing in society, is cape^ 
ble of receiving from others benefit or in¬ 
jury, and, in. his turn, of benefiting or in¬ 
juring them by his actions, is a mere phy¬ 
sical fact, as to which there cannot be any 
dispute. 

But though the physical fact of benefit or 
injiu'y is all which we consider in the action 
of inanimate things, it is for from being all 


• Penlu*, Sfttira ill, r. Ii7—72. 

+ Plcaaurn of Imagination, second form of th* 
pooin, book 1. v. 504—?il5. 
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of whiuh we think in the case of voluntary ascribe these variously to the action, and to 
^ents, when there is not merely benefit oi him who performed it ; but whether we 
injury produced, but a previous intention o: speak of the action or of the agent, we mean 
producing it. In every case of this kind in nothing more, than that a certain feeling of 
which we regard the agent as willing thal moral approbation has been excited in our 
particular good or evil which he havt mind by the contemplation of a certain in- 
produced, &ere arise cepom Jisiinctive emo- tentioniu production, in certain circum- 
tions of moral approbation or disapprobation, stances, of a certain amount of benefit or in- 
those immediate emotions, of which, as men jury. When wo think within ourselves, is 
states or affections of the miiuf, I befon this wliat we ought to do ? we do not moke 
treated, wlnn I considered the order of our two inquiries, first, whether the action be 
emotions in genei^al. We regard the action right, and then, whether we should not 
in every such case, w'hen the benefit or injur; have merit in doing what is wrong, or demerit 
is believed by us to have entered into thi. in doing what is right for us to do; we only 
intention of him who performed the action, consider whether doing it, we shall excite in 
not as advantageous or hiutful only, but as others approbation or disapprobation, and in 
right or wrong; or, in other words, the per- ourselves a corresponding emotion of corn- 
son who peiformed the particular aiPtion placency or remorse. According to the an- 
seems to us to have moral merit or demerit in swer which we give to our own heart, in 
that particular action. this respect, an answer which relates to the 

To say that any action which we are con- single feeling of moral approbation or disap- 
sidcring is right or wrong, and to say tha|||LpTobation, we shall conceive that we are do- 
the person who performed it has moral meting what we ought to do, or what we ought 
rit or demerit, are to say precisely the sam< not to do ; and knowing this, we con have 
thing; though writers on the theory of morali no further moral inquiry to make as to the 
have endeavoured to make these differen merit or demerit of doing what is previously 
questions, and have even multiplied thi fe^iy us to he right or wrong, 
question still more by other divisions, whic much of the perplexity wdiich has attend- 
seem to me to be only varieties of tautolog! ed inquiries into the theory of morals, has 
cal expression, or at least to be, as wc shal arisen, I have little doubt, from distinctions 
find, only the reference to different object which seemed to those who made them to 
of one simple feeling of the mind. lie the result of nice and accurate analysis. 

When certain actions are witnessed b; but in which the analysis was verbal only, 
us, or described to u.s, they excite instanti, not real, or at least related to the varying 
certain vivid feelings, cfistiuctivc to us of th' oirciimstances of the action, not to the moral 
agent, us virtuous or vicious, worthy or un sentiment which the particular actUAin ccr- 
worthy of esteem. His action, we say, i tain particular circumstances excite{S|jibat 
right, himself meritorious. Rut are thesi is it which constitutes an action virtuous ? 
moral estimates of the action and of thi W'liat is it which constitutes the moral obli- 
agent founded on different feelings, or do w gution to perform certain actions ? What is 
nut mean simply, that he, ]>erfurmhig thii it which constitutes tlie merit of him who 
action, excites in us a feeling of moral appro- performs certain actions ? These have been 
bation or disapprobation, and that all others considered as questions essentially distinct; 
in similar cireuiiistances, performing the samt and because philosophers have been perplex- 
action, that is to say, willing, in relations ex- ed in attempting to give different answers to 
actly similar, a similar amount of benefit o all these questions, and have still thought 
injury, for the sake of that very benefit o that different answers were necessary, they 
injury, will excite in us a Mniilur feeling o have. wondered at difficulties which them- 
appruhation in the one case, and of disappro selves created, and struggling to discover 
biition in the other case ? The action can what could not be discovered, have often, 
nut truly have any quality which the agen from this very circumstance, been led into a 
has not, bci-ause the action is truly nothing, scepticism which otherwise they might have 
, unless os significant of tlic agent whom w( avoided, or have stated so many unmeaning 
know, or of some other agent whom we ima distinctions as to fijrijf^mPctHkjn of ridicule 
gine. Virtue, as distinct frqm the virtuous and scepticism to One simple pro- 

f icrson, is a mere name, as is vice distinc: position has been converted into an endle.ss 
rom the vicious. The action, if it be an; circle of propositions, each proving and 
tiling more than a mere insignificant won! proved by that which precedes or follows it. 
is a certain agent in certain circumstances Why has any one merit m a particular ac- 
willing and producing a certain effect; am tiun ? Because he has done an action' that 
the emotion, whatever it may be, excited b was virtuous. And why was it virtuous ? 
the action is, in truth, and must always be Because it was an action which it was his 
the emotion excited by an agent real or sup- duty, in such^circumstaiices, to da And 
posed. We may speak of the ftilfiiraent o why was it his duty to do it in such circum. 
duty, virtue, propriety, merit, and we ma; stances ? Because there was a moral obliga- 
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tion to ptrfom it And why do we say 
^at there was a moral obligation to perform 
it ? Because if he had not performed it he 
would have violated his duty, and been un. 
worthy of our approbation.—In this circle 
we might proceed for ever, with the sem¬ 
blance of reasoning, indeed, but only with 
the semblance ; our answers, though verbally 
diflferent being merely the same proposition 
repeated in different forms, and requiring, 
therefore, in all its forms to be proved, or 
not requiring proof in any. To have merit 
to be virtuous, to have done our. duty, to 
have acted in conformity with obligation,— 
all have reference to one feeling of the mind, 
that feeling of approbation which attends 
the consideration of virtuous actions. They 
are merely, us I have said, different modes 
of stating one simple truth ; that the contem¬ 
plation of any one, acting as we have done 
in a particular case, excites a feeling of moral 
approval. | 

To this simple proposition, therefore, we 
must always come in our mond estimate, 
whatever divisions or varied references we 
may afterwards make. Persons acting in a 
certain manner, excite in us a feeling oj^p- 
proval; persons acting in a manner opposite 
to this, cannot be considered by us without 
an emotion perhaps us vivid, or more vivid, 
but of an opposite kind. The difference of 
our phraseology, and of our reference to the 
action or the agent, from which, indeed, that 
difference of phrase is derived, is founded 
chiefly on the difference of the time at which 
we contf der the action as meditated, already 
or in the act of performance. To 
e virtuous, is to act in this way; to have 
merit, is to have acted in this way; to feel 
the moral obligation or duty, is merely to 
think of the action and its consequences. 
We imagine in these cases a difference of 
time, as present, in the virtue of pcrformitip; 
it—past, in the merit of having performed 
it—future, in the obligation to perform it; 
but we imagine no other di/rcrem;e. 

Why does it seem to us virtue to act in 
this way ? Why does he seem to us to have 
merit, or, in other w’ords, to be worthy of 
our approbation, who has acted in thisw'ay? 
Why have we a feeling of obligation, or du¬ 
ty, w'hen we think of acting in this way? 
The only answr whjgh we can give to these 
questions is «i all, that it is impos¬ 
sible for us to considflUlie action, without 
feeling that, by acting in this way, we should 
look upon ourselves, and others M’ould look 
on us, with uppioving regard; and that if 
we were to act in a different way, we should 
look upon ourselves, and others would look 
upon us, with abhorrence, or at least with 
disapproliatiom It is indeed easy to go, 
perhaps, a single step or tw% back, and to 
say that we approve of the action as merito¬ 
rious. because it is an action whieh tends to 


the good of the world, or because it is the 
inferred will of Heaven that vve should act 
n a certain manner; but it is very obvious 
that an answer of this kind does nothing 
more than go back a single step or two, 
diere^tm^me questions press with equal 
force. Why is ieuaiytue, obligation, meriti 
to do that which is for the good of the 
world, or which Heaven seems to us to in¬ 
dicate as fit to be done ? We have here the 
same answer, and only the sam<J*answer, to 
give, as in the former case, when we had not 
gone back this step. It appears to us vir- 
ue, obligation, merit, because the very con- 
;emplatiori of the action excites in us a cer¬ 
tain feeling of vivid approval. It is tliis ir- 
'esistible approvablcness, if I may use such a 
rt'orcl, to express briefly the relation of cer¬ 
tain actions to the emotion that is instantly 
excited by them, w'liich constitutes to us, 
H'ho consider the action, the virtue of the 
:tion itself, the merit of him who perform¬ 
ed it, the moral obligation on him to have 
icrformcd it.. There is one emotion, and 
!t sbems to us more than one, only because 
we make certain abstractions of times and 
:ircumstanccs from the agent himself, and 
apply eveiy thing which is involved in our 
iresent emotion to these abstractions which 
we have made: to the action, as something 
distinct from the agent, and involving, there- 
we, a sort of virtue separate from his per¬ 
sonal merit; to his o\vn conception of the 
action before performing it, us something 
equally distinct from 'himself, and involving 
in it the notion of moral obligation as prior 
to the action. 

If \ve bad not been capable of making such 
abstractions, the action must have been to 
us only the agent himself, and the virtue of 
the action and the virtue of the agent been, 
therefore, precisely the same. But we are 
capable of making the abstraction, of consi¬ 
dering the good or evil deed, not as perform¬ 
ed by one individual, in certain circumstan¬ 
ces peculiar to him, but as performed by va¬ 
rious individuals in every possible variety oi 
circumstances. The same action tliercfore, 
—if that can truly be called the same action 
which is performed, perhaps, with very dif¬ 
ferent views in different circumstances,—is, 
os we might naturally have supposed, capa¬ 
ble of exciting in us different emotions, uc- • 
cording to this difference of supposed views, 
or of the circumstances in which those views 
are supposed to have been formed. It may 
excite our approval in one case ; or in ano¬ 
ther case be so indifferent as to excite no 
emotion whatever; and in another case may 
excite in us the most vivid disapprobation. 
The mere fact, however, of this difference of 
our approbation or disapprobation, when we 
consider the circumstances in w'birh an ac¬ 
tion is performed to have been different, is 
ewdcntly not indicative in itself of anything 
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•rbi{ni^ in the principle of our constitution, 
on which our emotions of moral approbation 
or disapprobation depend; by which an ac¬ 
tion, the same in all its circumstances, is ap¬ 
proved by us and condemned; since it is 
truly not the same action which we arc con¬ 
sidering, when we thus approve, in one set 
of circumstances, of an action, of which we 
perhaps disapprove when we imagine it per¬ 
formed in different circumstances. The ac¬ 
tion is nothing, but as is the agent himself, 
having certain feelings placed in certain cir¬ 
cumstances, producing certain changes. The 
agent whom we have ims^iiied, when the 
emotion which we feel is different, is one 
whom we have supposed to have different 
views, or to be placed in different circum¬ 
stances ; and though the mere changes, or 
bcneliciu] or in]urious effects produced in 
both cases, which seem to our eyes to con¬ 
stitute the action, may he the same in both 
cases, all that is moral in the action, the 
frame of mind of the agent himself is as tru¬ 
ly different as if the visible notion, in the 
mere changes or effects produced, had itsdlf 
been nbsoliitclydifferent The miser, whose 
sordid parsimony we scorn, exhibits, in his 
whole life, at least as much mortification of 
sensual appetite as the most abstemious her¬ 
mit, whose voluntary penatice we pity and 
almost respect. The coward, when it is 
impossible to fly, will often perform actions 
which would do honour to the most fearless 
gallantry ; the seeming patriot who, even in 
the pure ranks of those generous guardians 
of the public who sincerely defend the free¬ 
dom and happiness of the land which they 
lore, is a patriot pcrliaps most unwillingly, 
because he has no other prospect of sharing 
that public corruption at which be rails, will 
still expose the corruption with as inucb ar¬ 
dour as if he truly thought the preservation 
of the liberty of his country a more desirable 
thing than an office in the treasury; and he 
who, being already a placen^i, has of course 
a memory and a fancy that suggest to him 
very different topics of eloquence, will de¬ 
scribe the happiness of that land over the in¬ 
terests of which he presides, with nearly the 
same zeal of oratory, whether he truly at 
heart take pleasure in tlie prospect which 
he pictures, or think the comforts of his own 
high station by far the most important part 
of that general happiness which is his fa¬ 
vourite and delightfril theme. ‘If we w'ere 
to watch minutely the external actions of a 
very skilful hypocrite for half a day, it is pos¬ 
sible that we might not discover one in which 
the secret passion within burst through its 
disguise; yet, if we had reason before to re¬ 
gard him as a hypocrite, the very closeness 
of the resemblance of his actions, in every 
external circumstance, to those of virtue, 
would only excite still more our indignation. 
They excite these different feelings, however, 


88 I have before sud, because the actions in 
truth are not the same; the action, in its 
moral aspect, being only the mind impressed 
with certain views, forming certain preferen¬ 
ces, and thus willing and producing certain 
changes ; and the mind, in all the cases of 
apparent similarity to which I have now al¬ 
luded, having inteimal views as different as 
the external appearances were similar. 

Obvious as the remark may seem, that an 
action cannot be any thing distinct from the 
agent, more than beauty from some object 
that is beautiful, and that when we speak of 
an action, therefore, as virtuous, without 
regard to the merit of the particular agent, 
we only conceive some other agent acting 
in different circumstances, and exciting in us 
consequently a different feeling of approba¬ 
tion, by the difference of the frame of mind 
which we suppose ourselves to contemplate; 
it strangely happens that little attention has 
l^en paid to this obvious distinction, that 
the action has been considered as something 
separately existing, and that we suppose, ac¬ 
cordingly, that two feelings are excited in us 
immediately by the contemplation of an ac¬ 
tion j a feeling of right or wrong in the ac¬ 
tion, and of virtue or vice, merit or demerit, 
in the t^ent, which may correspond, indeed, 
but which may not always be the same; as 
if the agent could be virtuous, and the action 
wrong, or the action right, and he not meri¬ 
torious, but positively guilty. In this way, 
a sort of eonfusion and apparent contradiction 
have seemed to exist in the science ^ mo¬ 
rals, which a clearer view of the agei %^and 
the action as one would have preventiUPIlffi 
the apparent eonfusion and contradiction, 
where, none truly exists, have been supposed 
to justify in part, or at least haA-e led in some 
degree to conclusions as false in principle, at 
dangerous in their practical tendency. 

voluntary act, intentionally productive 
ofllronefit or injury, con, as it appears to me, 
excite directly any such opposite sentiments 
of right in the action and demerit in the 
agent, or wrong in the action and merit in 
the agent We take into account, in every 
case, the whole circumstances of the indivi¬ 
dual ; and his action in these circumstances 
is indifferent to us, or it excites an emotion 
of approbation or disapprobation more or 
less vivid. The agent, ^d t t]^ircumstan- 
ccs in which he is plaq^^SI^ a^nt, and the 
changes which he m^tionally produces, 
these are all which truly constitute the ac¬ 
tion ; and the action, thus compounded of 
all these circumstances, seems to us right if 
we approve of it, wrong if the emotion, 
which consdtutes moral disapprobation, arise 
when we consider it. 

We may, however, as in the instances 
which I hove alraidy used, after approving 
or disapproving a particular action, consider 
some other individual of differem habits and * 
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different viem, or in circumBtances In some cannot make in the other. But itill I must 
other respecta different, performing a similar repeat, that in making this very allowance, 
action, that la to say, producing a similar it is only on account the difference of cir> 
amount of benefit or injury, in the same w'ay cumstances that we moke it, and that we 
as, after having seen a green hill, we can ima- cannot justly extend the difference from the 
gine a hill yellW or black exactly of the same mere medium to tlie living principle on which 
figure; and it is as little wonderful, that the moral vision depends, 
new Gombiiuttion of moral circumstances ' When we speak of an action, then, as vir- 
should excite in us a new emotion, as that tiious, w'^ speak of it ^ separated from all 
a yellow or black hill should seem to us less those accidental intermixtures of circumstan* 
or more beautiful than a green one. Though ues which may cloud the discrimination of on 
virtue, os different from the virtuous agent, is a individual; when we speak of a person as 
mere abstraction, like greenness, yellowness, virtuous, we speak of him us acting perhaps 
blackness, as different from objects that arc under the influence of such accidental cir- 
green, yellow, black, it is still an abstraction cumstances; und though his action, consider- 
which we are capable of making; and, having ed us an action which might have been per- 
made it in any particular case, we can conceive formed hy any man mider the influence of 
multitudes to exist with different views in other cireumstances, may excite our mural 
the situation in which the single individual disapprobation in a vciy high degree, our dis- 
existed, whose action we have considered as approbation is not extended to him. The 
virtuous. The action, even though in its emotion which he excites is pity, not any 
effects it may be precisely the same, wilj^^l modification of dislike. We wish that hi 
then, perhaps, excite in us very different feel had been better informed ; and when his 
ings. It may seem to us worthy of blame general conduct has impressed us favour- 
rather than of praise, or scarcely worthy of ably, we feel perfect confidence that, in 
praise at all, or w'orthy of ^ill higher admi- the present instance also, if he hud been 
ration; but the difference arises from the bettor informed, he would have acted other- 
change of circumstances supposed, not from wise. 

any necessary difference in the princi})le of In reducing all the various conceptions, or 
our moral judgments. In this way, hy ima- at least the coiicejitions which ore siiiniosed 
giiiing some other agent with different views, to he various, of duty, virtue, obligation, 
or in different eircuinstaiices, and in this way merit, to this one feeling wliii-h rises on the 
only, I conceive, we learn to consider ac- contemplation of certain actions,—a feeling 
lions separately from the particular agent, which I am obliged to term moral uiiproha- 
and to regard the morality of the one as dis- tioii or disapprobation, because there is no 
tiiictJoni the merit of tJie other ; when,' in other word in use to denote it, though I nrti 
action which wc chouse to deiio< aware tliut approbation und disaiiprubation, 
rninati* the same, is, as a moral object, tom- which seem words of judgment rather than 
picti'ly different, of emotion, are not terms suflieieiitly vivid to 

If wc were present when any one, unac- suit the force and liveliness of the sentiment 
quaiiited with the nature of the different | which I wish to exjirc&s,—I flatter myself 
lenses of flu* optician, looked at any small, that 1 have in some degree freed this most 
animal through a magnifier, or a imrtipj^r, | interesting subject from much siijicrlluous ar- 
111 a iiiece of jilanc coloured glass, wc shwid ' giimentation. Why do we consider certain 
never think of blaming his sense of vision as actions as niordly right; certain actions as 
imperfect, though he wi're seriously to be- j morally wrong* why do we consider our- 
lie\ e that the amiiial at which he looked was selves as morally hound to perform certain 
much larger than it is, or was not one mere- actions,—to abstain from certain other ac- 
ly, but fifty, or was blue, not w'hite. If, hdw- tions ? why do we feel moral aiijirohation of 
over, wc were to conceive others, or the same those who perform certain actions,—moral 
individual himself, to look at the same oil- disapprobation of those who perform rertaiii 
jeet w'ithout the inediuin iiiti-rjiosed, and to other actions ? For an answer to all these, 
form the same opinmn, wt should then un- 1 would refer to the simple emotion, as that 
questionabl^fr. ^o their vision what we on wJiieh alone the moral distinction is found- 
before ascribed to 7 _ ere lensc interposed; cd. TJie very conceptions of the rectitude, 
and, if we conceived our own sight to be the obligation, the approvableness, are ii 
perfect, we could not hut conceive theirs to volved in the feeling of the approbation it- 
he imperfect. It is precisely the same in self. It is impossible for us to nave the feel- 
that distinclicn of the virtue of an action and ing, and not to have these; or, to speak still 
the virtue of the agent, which has produced jnore precisely, these conceptions are only 
so much confusion in the theoi')' of morals, the feeling itself variously referred in its re- 
We conceive, in the one case, the moral vi- lation to the person and the circumstance, 
sion of the agent with the Icnse interposed, i To know t^t we should feel ourselves un- 
ill the other case wntbout the lense; and we ' worthy of self-esteem, and objects rather of 
make in the one case an allowance which we ' sclf-ahhorrcnce, if w’e did not act in a certain 
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manner, is to feel the moral obligation to act 
in a certain manner, as it is to feel the moral 
recUtude of the action itself. We are so 
constituted, that it is impossible for us, in 
certain circumstances, not to have this feel* 
ing; and, havii^ the feeling, we must bare 
the notions of virtue, obligation, merit. It is 
vain for us to inquire why we are so cMt- 
stituted, as to rejoice at anypros]>erpus event, 
or to grieve at any calamity; or why we 
cannot perceive any change without believ¬ 
ing that in future the same antecedent cir¬ 
cumstances w'ill be followed by the same 
consequents. 1 may remark too, that, as in 
the case now mentioned, it is impossible for 
us to have the belief of the similarity of the 
future to the past, simple as this belief may 
soem to be, without having at the same 
time the conceptions of cause, effect, power; 
so, in the case of moral approbation and dis¬ 
approbation, it is impossible for us to have 
these feelings, however simple tney may at 
first appear, without the conception of duty, 
obligation, virtue, merit, which are involved 
in the distinctive moral feeling, but do not 
produce it, as our notions of power, cause, 
effect, are involved in our belief of the simi¬ 
larity of the future to the past, but are not 
notions which previously existed, and pro¬ 
duced the belief; or, to speak more accurate¬ 
ly, these notions are not imolved in the 
feeling, which is simple, but ai'e rather re¬ 
ferences made of this one simple feeling to 
different objects. 

Wiicn 1 say, however, that it is vain to 
inquire why we feel the obligation to per¬ 
form eertuin actions, I must be understood 
as sjicaking only of inquiries into the nature 
of the mind itself. Beyond it we may still 
inquire, and discover what we wish to find, 
not in our own nature, but in the nat^ire of 
that Hiipreiue Benevolence which formed 
us. We do not see, indeed, in the nature of 
the mind itself, any reason that the present 
should be considered by us as representative 
of the future. We know, however, that if man 
hod not been so formed as to believe the fu¬ 
ture train of ])hysieal events to resemble the 
past, it would have been impossible for him to 
exist, because he could not have provided 
what was necessaiy for preserving his exis- 
tcnce, nor avoided the dangers which would 
then, a-s now, have hung over him at every 
step; and knowing the necessity of this be¬ 
lief to our very existence, we cannot think of 
him who formed us, to exist without dis¬ 
covering, in his provident goodness, the 
reason of the belief itself. But if tlie exis¬ 
tence of man would have been brief and pre¬ 
carious, without this faith in the similarity of 
the foture, it would not have been so wretch¬ 
ed as if the mind had not been rendered 
susceptible of the feelings which we have 
now been considering, the feelings of appro ■ 
bation and disapprolmtioii, and the notions 


and affections that originate in these. 1 
shall not attempt to picture to you thi.<t 
mctchedness—the wretchedness of a world 
in which such feelings were not a part of 
the mental constitution-^ world without 
virtue, without love of ipomor love of God; 
in which, wherever a, hunum being met a 
human being, he hiet him as a robber or a 
murderer, Uving only to fear and to destroy, 
and dying, to leave on the earth a carcass 
still less loathsome in all its loathsomeness 
than the living form which had been animat- 
ed but with -guilt. Our only comfort in 
considerin^uch a dreadful society is, that 
it could not long subsist, and that the eartli 
mu.st soon have been freed from the misery 
which disgraced^ 

We know, then, in this sense, why our 
mind has been so constituted as to have 
these emotions ; and our inquiry leads us, as 
all, other inquiries ultimately lead us, to the 
provident goodness of him by whom we were 
made. God, the author of all our enjoy¬ 
ments, has willed us to be moral beings, for 
he could not will us to be happy, in the no¬ 
blest sense of that term, without rendering 
us capable of practising and admiring virtue. 


LECTURE LXXIV. 

AN ACTION, IN MORALS, IS NOTHING RUT THE 

AGENT ACTING_APrARENT EXCEPTIONS 

TO Tins DOCTRINE.—SOPIIISTRY OF THOSE 
WHO CONTEND THAT MORAL DISTINCTIONS 

ARE ACCIDENTAL,-JHSTAKES OF sAkDER 

MORAI.ISTS THAT HAVE GIVEN SOM^PWW- 

TENANCE to this SOPIIISTRY.-VIRTUE 

AND VICE MERE ABSTRACTIONS.—THE MINI) 
SOMETIMES IS INCAPABLE OF Pl'RCEIVlNG 
MORAL DISTINCTIONS, AS, 1. WHEN UNDER 

THE INFLUENCE OF EXTREME PASSION.- 

2. THE COMPLEXITY OP ACTIONS MAY MIS¬ 
LEAD US IN OUll ESTIMATE OF GOOD AND 

EVIL_3. ASSOCIATION MAY ALSO MISLEAD 

US. 

The object of iny last Lecture, Gentlemen, 
was to moke you acquainted with the nature 
and source of our notions of nioral excel¬ 
lence and moral delinquency, the primary 
moral notions to which, as the directors 
of conduct, everj'ethical inquiry must relate. 

In this clucidation^^jiiR^^t, the most 
interesting of all the wdiich can come 

under oiu: review, since it comprehends all 
that is admired and loved by us in man, 
and all that is loved by us and ador¬ 
ed in God, I endeavoured to free the in¬ 
quiry, as much as possible, from every thing 
which might encumber it, particularly to ex¬ 
plain to you the real meaning of some dis. 
tinctions, whicl^as commonly misuudci^tooi^ 
have to much superfluous disputation 
on the TOiory of virtue, and partly in con* 
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•equence of the incon{>istencics and confu. 
aion which they seem to involve, have 
had the still more unfortunate effect of 
leading some minds to disbelief or doubt of 
the essential distinctions of morality itself. 

The most important of these misconcep¬ 
tions relate to our notions of virtue, obliga¬ 
tion, merit; for the origin of which, writers 
on Ethics are accustomed to hare recourse 
to different feelings, and different sources of 
feeling, but which, I endeavoured to show 
you, have all their origin in one emotion, or 
vivid sentiment of the mind, that yivid sen¬ 
timent which is the immediate Ault of the 
contemplation of certain actions, and to 
which we give the name of moral approba¬ 
tion. An action, though ^Hoften speak of 
it abstractly, is not, and ciuinot be, any thing 
which exists indei)eiidently of the agent. It 
is some agent, therefore, real or supposed, 
whom we contcmpluto when this sentiment 
of approbation in any case arises ; un agent 
placed, or imagined to be placed, in certain 
circumstances, having certain views, willing 
and producing certain effects of benefit or 
injury What the agent is, as an object of 
our approbation or disapprobation, that his 
action is; for his action is himself acting. 
We say, indeed, in some cases, that an action 
is wrong, without any loss of virtue on the 
part of the agent in the peculiar circumstances 
in which he may have been placed ; that it 
is absolutely wrong, relatively right; but in 
this case the action of which we speak as 
right and WTung in different circumstances, 
is trul^ as I showed you, in these different 
^ different action ; that is to 
say, we consider a different agent, acting w'ith 
different views; in which case it is as absurd 
to term the moral action—that which 
excites our approbation or disapprobation— 
the same, as it would be to term a virtuous 
eovercign and bis tyrannical successor the 
same, because they have both been seated 
on the same throne, and worn the same 
robes and diadem. One individual putting 
another individual to death, excites in us 
abhorrence, if we think of the murderer and 
the murdered as friends, or even as indifferent 
strangers. But we say, that the same action 
of putting to death implies relatively nothing 
immoral, the individual slain were a rob¬ 
ber entering ourdw^ng at midnight, or an 
enemy invacl!l5^il|(^^unti7. It surely 
however requires subtile discernment 

to perceive, that the murderer of the friend, 
ena the destroyer of the foe, lieing agents, 
acting with different views, in different cir¬ 
cumstances, their actions, which are only 
brief expressions of themseh'cs, as acting in 
different circumstances, are truly different; 
and, being different, may of course be siip- 
pesed to excite different feeljpgs in him who 
considers them, without any aniwiy of 
moral judgment. The same actioi^ in its 


only true sense of sameness,—that is to say* 
the same frame of mind in circumstances 
precisely similar,—cannot then be relatively 
right and absolutely wrong, as if the moim 
distinction were loose and arbitrary. If it 
be relatively right, it is absolutely right; and 
what we call the absolute action that is wrong 
is a different action; an action os different* 
from that .which we term relatively right, as 
a morass is different from a green meadow, 
which are both plains ; or a clear rivulet 
from a muddy caiml, which arc both streams. 
We do not say that a morass, though re¬ 
latively ugly, is, with all its relative ugliness, 
absolutely beautiful, because it would be 
beautiful in other circumstances,—if drained, 
and covered with verdure, and blooming 
with the wild-dowers of summer, and still 
gayer with the happy faces of little groups, 
that may perhaps be frolieiiig in delight, 
where before all was stillness and desolation. 
Such u meadow is indeed beautiful; but to 
our senses, tliat judge only of what is before 
them, not of what the immediate object 
inigHit have been, or might still be in other 
circuinstanees, such a meadow is not a mo¬ 
rass ; and as little, or rather far less, is the 
slaughter of half an army of invaders, in one 
of those awful fields on which the liberty or 
slavery of a people waits on the triumph of 
a single hour, to be classed in the same list 
of actions with the murder of tlic innocent 
and the hcljiless, though with complete simi¬ 
larity of result in the death of others. If the 
effect alone could be said to curistitule the 
moral action ; both terminate equally in the 
destruction of human life, and both imply 
the intention of destroying. 

An action, then, as capable of being con¬ 
sidered by us, is not a thing in itself, which 
may have various relations to various agents, 
but is only another name for some agent of 
whom we sjieak, real or supposed ; and 
whatever emotion an action excites, is there¬ 
fore necessarily some feeling fur an agent. 
The virtue of an action is the virtue of tlie 
agent—his merit, his conformity to duty ur 
moral obligation. There is, in short, iin ap- 
provableness, which is felt on considering 
certain actions; and our reference of this 
vivid sentiment to the action that excites it, 
is all which is meant by any of those terms. 
We are not to make separate inquiries into* 
the nature of that principle of the mind by 
which we discover the rectitude of an action, 
and then into the nature of the moral obliga¬ 
tion to perform it, and then into the merit 
of the agent; but we have one feeling excit¬ 
ed in us by the agent acting in a cerbiin 
manner; which is virtue, moral obligation, 
merit, according as the same action is consi¬ 
dered in point of time, when it is the sub¬ 
ject, before performance, of deliberation and 
choice, of actual performance when chosen, 
or of memory when already performed. It 
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U all which we mean by moral obligation, i 
when we think of the agent as feeling previ¬ 
ously to his action, that if he w'ere not to 
p^orm the action, he would have to look on 
niinself with disgust, and with the ceitainty 
that others would look on him with abhor¬ 
rence. It is all which we mean by the vir¬ 
tue of the agent, when we consider him act¬ 
ing in conformity with this view. <• It is me¬ 
rit when we consider him to have acted in 
this way ; the term which we use varying, 
you perceive, in all these cases, as the action 
IS regarded by us as present, past, or future, 
and the moral sentiment in all alike, be¬ 
ing only that one simple vivid feeling, which 
rises immediately on the contemplation of the 
action. 

The approvableness of an action, then, to 
use a barbarous but expressive word, is at 
once all these qualities } and the approvable- 
ncss is merely the relation which certain ac¬ 
tions bear to certain feelings that arise in our 
mind on the contemplation of these actions; 
feelings that arise to our feeble*heart with in¬ 
stant warning or direction, as if they were 
the voice of some guardian power within us. 
that in the virtues of others points out what 
is worthy of our imitation, in their vices 
what we cannot imitate without being un¬ 
worthy of the glorious endowments of which 
we are conscious ; and unworthy too of the 
love of him who, though known to us by his 
power, is known to us still more as the High¬ 
est Goodness, who, in ail the infinite 
gifts which he has lavished on us, has conferr¬ 
ed on us no blessing so inestimable as the ca¬ 
pacity which we enjoy of knowing and loving 
what is good. To say that an action excites 
in us this feeling, and to sny that it appears 
to us right, or virtuous, or conformable to 
duty, are to say precisely the same (thing; 
and an action which docs not excite in us 
this feeling, cannot appear to us right, vir 
tuous, conformable to duty, any more than 
an object can be counted by us brilliant, 
which uniformly appears to us obscure, oi 
obscure which appears to us uniformly bril¬ 
liant. To this ultimate fact, in the constitu¬ 
tion of our nature, the princi|)Ie, or original 
tendency of the mind, by which, in certaii 
circumstances, we are susceptible of moral 
emotions, we must always come in estimatiiq 
• virtue, whatever analysis we may moke or ma] 
think that we have made. It is in thiirrespcct, 
as in many others, like the kindred emotioi 
of beauty. Our feeling of beauty is not th 
mere perception of forms and colours, or thi 
discovery of the uses of certain combination 
of forms; it is an emotion arising from these, 
indeed, but distinct from them. Our feel 
ing of moral excellence, in like manner, is 
not the mere perception of different actions, 
or the discovery of the physical good whict 
these may produce; it is an emotion ofa veiy 
differont kind, a light within our breast, from 


hich, as from the very effulgence of the 
urest of all truths. 

In human fortune gladden'd with the rajrt 
Of Virtue, with the moral coloun thrown 
On every walk of thin our locial aeene; 

Adommg for the eye of goda wid men 
The posaions, actions, hahitudes of life. 

And rendering earth, like heaven, a sacred place. 
Where love and praise may take delight to dwell.* 

That we do feel this approbation of certain 
ctions, and disapprobation of certain other 
ctions, no one denies. But the feeling is, 
ly many sophistical moralists, ascribed wholly 
.0 circumstances that are accidental, without 
my greateroriginal tendency of the mind to 
eel, in different circumstances of human ac- 
ion, one or other of these emotions. If man 
lould be bom with every faculty in its high¬ 
est excellence, capable of distinguishing all the 
tmote as well as all the immediate conse- 
jtienccs of actions, but free from the pre- 
udices of education, he would, they suppose, 
3ok with equal moral love, or rather, with 
miform and equal indifference of regard, on 
tim who has plunged a dagger in the breast 
if his benefactor, and on him who has risk- 
d his own life for the preservation of his 
meniy. There are philosophers, and philo¬ 
sophers too who consider themselves pecu- 
"larly worthy of that name, from the nicety 
if their analysis of all that is complex in ac- 
.ion, who can look on the millions of mil- 
ions of mankind, in every climate and age, 
mingling together in a society that subsists 
inly by the continued belief of the moral 
duties of all to all, who can mark everywhere 
sacrifices made by the generous, to hap¬ 
piness of those whom they love, ancJULSI^-* 
ivhere an admiration of such sacrifices,—not 
;he voices of the timid imd the ignorant only 
mingling in the praise, but warriors, states¬ 
men, poets, philosophers, bearing with the 
peasant and the child, their united testi¬ 
monies to the great truth, that man is virtuous 
In promoting the happiness of man: there are 
minds which can see and hear all this, and 
which can turn away, to seek in some savage 
island, a few indistinct murmurs that may 
seem to be discordant with the whole great 
harmony of mankind! 

When an inquirer of this class, after per¬ 
using every narrative of every nation in every 
part of the globe, with a fiiith for all that is 
monstrous in morality^as re^ as his disbe¬ 
lief of prodigies in man’ellous, 

which the same vo'jl^rs and tpvellers ro¬ 
tate, has collected his little stocKof facts, or 
of reports which are to him as facts, he comes 
fonvard in the confidence of overthrowing 
with these the whole system of public morals, 
as far as that system is supposed to be found¬ 
ed on any original moral difference of actions. 
He finds, indeed, everywhere else parricide 

« PtesSurw of Inuffinstion, neoiid ftnra of th* posm. 
book 11. V. lU-.liS7. 
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luuked upon with abhuncncej hut he can 
prove this to be wholly accidental, because 
he has found; on sonic dismal coast, some 
miserable tribe in which it is customary to 
put the aged to death when very iniinu, and 
in which the son is the person who takes 
upon him this office. For almost every 
virtue which the world acknowledges as in¬ 
dicated to ns by the ver}' constitution of our 
social nature, he has, in like manner, some 
little fact which proves the world to be in an 
error. Some of these he finds even in the 
usages of civilized life. What is right on one 
side of a mountain is wrong on the opposite 
side of it; and a river is sometimes the 
boundary of a virtue as much as of an 
pinjiire. “ How, then, can there be any 
fixed principles of morality,” he says, “when 
morality itself seems to be incessantly fluc¬ 
tuating ?” 

Morality is incessantly fluctuating j or ra¬ 
ther, according to this system, there is no 
morality, at least no natm'al tendency to the 
distinction of actions as moral or immoral, 
and we have only a few casual jirejudiccs 
which vve have chosen to call virtues : pre¬ 
judices which a slight diflerence of circum- 
blance might have reversed, making the lover 
of mankind odious to us, and giving all our 
regard to the robber and the murderer. We 
prefer, indeed, at present, Aurelius to Cali¬ 
gula ; but a single prejudice more or less, or 
at least a few prejudices additional, might 
have matle Caligula the object of universal 
love, to which his character is in itself as well 
entitle^sas the character of that philosophic 
cih^iw, who was as much an honour to jihi- 
losophy as to the imperial purple. And in 
what world is this said? In a world in 
which Caligula has never had a single admir¬ 
er, in all the multitudes to whom his histor)’ 
has become known : a world in which, if we 
were to consider the innumerable actions tht^t 
arc performed in it at any one instant, we 
should be wearied wth counting those which 
furnish evidence of the truth of moral di' tinc- 
tions, by the complacency of virtue or the 
remorse of vice, and the general admiration, 
or disgust and abhorrence with which the 
virtu*', when known to others, is loved, and 
the vice detested, long before wo should bo 
able to discover a single action that, in the 
contrariety of ga»ti^i|ientiment with respect 
to it, might furnislnUfon one feeble excep¬ 
tion. ^ 

•Some apparent exceptions, however, it 
must still pllowed, the moral scene does 
truly exhibit. But are they, indeed, proofs 
of the absolute original indiifcrence of all ac¬ 
tions to our regard ? Or do they not merely 
seem to be exceptions, because we have not 
made distinctions «nd limitations which it 
was necessary to nudee ? • 

It often happens that, by contending for 
too much in a controversy, we fail to estab- j 


lish truths that appear doubtful, only because 
they are mingled with doubtful or false pro¬ 
positions, for which we contend as strenuous- 
ly es for the true. This, I think, has taken 
place, in some degree in the great contro¬ 
versy as to morals. In our zeal for the. ab¬ 
solute immutability of moral distinctions, \vc 
have made the argument for original tenden¬ 
cies to moral feeling appear less strong by 
extending it too far; and facts, therefore, 
have seomed to be exceptions which could 
not have seemed to be so, if wo Imd been a 
little more moderate in mu'universal affirma¬ 
tion. 

I.et us consider, then, what the species of 
accordance is for which wc may safely con¬ 
tend. 

That virtue is nothing in itself, but is only 
a general name for certain actions, which 
agree in exciting, when contoinplatcd, a ci'i- 
tain emotion of the mind, I trust I have al¬ 
ready sufficiently shown. There is no virtiu', 
no voice, lint there are virtuous agents, ^i- 
cious agents;' that is to say, persons whose 
actions wc cannot contemplate without a cer¬ 
tain instant emotion; and what we term the 
law of nature, in its relation to certain ac¬ 
tions, is nothing more than the general agree¬ 
ment of this sentiment in relation to tho«e 
actions. In thinking of virtue, therefore, it 
is evident that we arc not to look for any 
thing self-existing, like the universal essences 
of the schools, and etern^likc the Platonic 
ideas; but a fi'lt rclution^nd nothing more. 
Wc are to consider only agents, and the 
emotions which these agents excite; and all 
which we mean by the moral dilferenecs of 
actions, is their tendency to excite one emo¬ 
tion rather than another. 

Virtue, then, being a term expressive only 
of the 1 elation of certain actions, as contem¬ 
plated, to certain emotions in the minds of 
those who contemplate them, cannot, it is 
evident, have any universality beyond that of 
the minds in which these emotions arise. 
We speak always, therefore, relatively to tlie 
constitution of our minds, not to what we 
might have hern constituted to admire if wc 
had been created by a different Being, but 
to what wc arc constituted to admire, and 
what, in om‘ present circum.stnnces, approv¬ 
ing or disapproving M'ith instent love or ab¬ 
horrence, it is impossible for us not to be- * 
lievc to be, in like manner, the objects of ap¬ 
probation or disapprobation to him who has 
endowed us with feelings so admirably ac¬ 
cordant with all those other gracious pur¬ 
poses which wc discover in the economy of 
nature. 

Virtue, however, is still, in strictness of 
philosophic precision, a term expressive only 
of the relation of cerbun emotions of our 
mind to certain actions that are contemplat¬ 
ed by us: its universality is coextensive with 
the minds in which the emotions arise, and 
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tliis ig all which we can mean by the eesen- 
tial distinctions of morality, even though all 
mankind wore supposed by us, at every mo¬ 
ment, to feel precisely the same emotions on 
contemplating the same actions. 

But it must be admitted, also, that all 
mankind do not feel at every moment pre¬ 
cisely the same emotions on contemplating 
actions that are precisely the same; and it 
is necessary, therefore, to make some limi¬ 
tations even of this relative universality. 

In the first place, it must be admitted that 
there arc moments in which the mind is 


tion, and reads it aloud. He is the lover of Vir¬ 
tue, the Genius of the island. The water 
around is in continual agitation. The slight¬ 
est zephyr raises it into billows. It then co¬ 
vers the inscription. We no lonfcr see the cha¬ 
racters. We no longer bear the Genius read. 
But the calm soon rises from the bosom of the 
storm. The island reappears white as before, 
and the Genius resumes his employment." 

That passion has a momentaiy influence 
in blinding us to moral distinctions, or, which 
is the same thing, an influence to prevent the 
rise of certain emotions, that, but for the 


wholly incapable of perceiving moral differ¬ 
ences ; that is to say, in which the emotions { 
that const!lute the feeling of these moral | 
differences do not arise. Such are all the! 
moments of very violent passion. When; 
the impetuosity of the passion is abated, in- j 
deed, we perceive that we have done what 
we now look upon with horror, but when 
our passion was most violent, we W’cre truly j 
blinded by it, or at least saw only what itj 

E ermittod us to see. The moral emotion! 

as not arisen, because the whole soul was 
occupied with a different species of feeling.! 
The moral distinctions, however, or general i 
tendencies of actions to excite this emotion, 
are not on this aeeount less certain ; or we j 
must say, tliat the truths of arithmetic, .and 
all other truths, are uncertain, since the mind, 
in a state of pa.ssion, would be equally inca- 

f table of distinguishing these. 11c who has- 
ived for years in the^hope of revenge, and 
who has at length laid his foe at his feet, 
may, indeed, while he pulls out his dagger 
from the heart (hat is (juivcriiig beneath it, 
he incapable of feeling the crime which he 
has committed; hut would he at that ino- 


stronger feeling of the passion itself, would 
arise, may then he admitted; but the influ¬ 
ence is momentary, or little more than mo¬ 
mentary, and extends, as we have seen, even 
to those truths which are commonly consi¬ 
dered as best entitled to the appellation of 
universal. The moral truths, it must be 
allowed—^if I may apply the name of truths 
to the felt moral differences of actions—are, 
to the impassioned mind, as little universal 
as the truths of geometry. 

Another still more important limitation of 
the universality forwhich we contend, relates 
to actions which are so complex as to have 
various opposite results of good and evil, or 
of which it is not cosy to trace the conse¬ 
quences. An action, when it is the object 
of our moral approbation or disapprobation, 

is, as I have already said, the agent himself 
acting with certain views. These views, 
that is to say the intention of the agent, are 
necessary to be taken into account o'. ra¬ 
ther, arc the great moral circumstances^ S be^ 
considered; and the intention is not \MiW 
to us like the external changes produced by 

it, but is, in many cases, to be inferred from 


merit he abler to tell the square of four, or j the .apparent results. When these results, 
the cube of two? All in his mind, at rfhut therefore, are too obscure or too complicated 


moment, is one wild state of agitation, which to furnish clear and immediate evidenee of 
allows nothing to be felt hut the agitation it- the intention, we may pause in estimating 
self. actions which we should not fail to have 


“ While the human heart is thus agitat¬ 
ed," it has been said, “ by the flux and reflux 
of a thousand passions, that sometimes unite 
and sometimes oppose each other, to engrave 
laws on it, is to engrave them not on sand, 
but on a wave that is never at rest. W'lmt 
eyes are piercing enough to read the sacred 
characters ?” 

“ Vain derlamalion!" answers the vvriter 
from whom I quote. “ If we do not read 
the characters, it is not because our sight is 
too weak to discern them, it is because we 
do not fix our eyes on them ; or if they be 
indistinguishable, it is only for a moment.” 

“ The heart of man," he continues, “ may 
he considered, allegorically, as gp island al¬ 
most level with the water which bathes it. 
On the pure white marble of the island are 
engraved the holy precepts of the law of ntu. 
turc. Near these characters is one who 
bends his eyes respectfully on the inscrip- 


approved instantly, or disapproved instantly, 
if we had known the intention of the agent, 
or could have inferred it more easily from 
a simpler result; or by fixing our attention 
chiefly on one part of the complex result, 
that was perhaps not the part which the 
agent had in view, we may condemn what 
was praiseworthy, or applaud what deserved 
our condemnation. If t^/^ individual 
may thus have differer^V^^entiments, 
according to the differ^lT parts of the com- 
lex reswt on which his attention may have 
cen fixed, it is surely not wonderful that 
different individuals, in regarding the same 
action, should sometimes approve in like 
manner, and disapprove variously, not be¬ 
cause the prindple of moral emotion, as an 
original tendency of the mind, is absolutely 
capricious, but be^Xuse the action considereq, ■ 
though apparently the same, is really differ¬ 
ent os an object of conception in different 
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minds, according to the parts of the mixed extend; but there is one general remark 
result which attract the chief attention. which may in some measiure supply the 
Such partial views, it is evident, may be- place of more minute discussion, since it may 
come &e views of a whole nation, from the almost be said to convert these very in- 
peculiar circumstances in which the nation stances into proofs of that general accor- 
may be placed* as to otlier nations, or from dance of moral sentiment, in disproof of 
peculiarity of general institutions. The i^;al which they arc adduced, 
permission of theft in Sparta, for example, When these supposed exceptions are tole- 
may seem to us, with our jiacific habits, and rated, why is it that they are tolerated ? Is 
security of police, an exception to that mo- it on account of the benefit or of the injury 
ral principle of disapprobation for which I that coexist in one complex mixture ? Is it 
contend. But there can be no doubt that said, for example, by the ancient defenders 
theft, as mere theft,—or, in other words, as of suicide, that it is to be commended be- 
a mere production of a certain quantity of cause it deprives mankind of the further aid 
evil by one individual to another individnal,— of one who might still be useful to society, 
if it never had been considered in relation to or because it will give sorrow to every rela- 
any political object, would in Sparta also tion and friend, or because it is a desertion 
have excited disapprobation as with us. As of the charge which Heaven has assigned to 
a mode of inuring to habits of vigilance a us ? It is for reasons very different that it is 
warlike people, however, it might be con- said by them to be allowable; because the 
sidered in a very different light; the evil of circumstances, they say, are such as seem of 
the loss of property, though in itself an evil themselves to point out that the Divine Be- 
to the individual, even in a country in which ing has no longer occasion for our service on 
differences of property were so slight, being earth, and because our longer life would lie 
nothing in this estimate when compared with only still greater grief or disgrace to our 
the more important national accession of mi- friends, and a burden rather than an aid to 
litary virtue ; and, indeed, the reason of the society. When the usages of a country al- 
permission seems to be sufficiently marked, low the exposure of infants, is it not still for 
in the limitation of the impunity to cases in some reason of advantage to the community, 
which the aggressor escaped detection at felsely supposed to require it, that the jn-r- 
tbe time. The law of nature, tlie law mission is given ? Or is it for the mere plea- 
written in the heart of man, then came again sure of depriving the individual infant of life, 
into all its authority; or rather, the law of and of adding a few more sufferings to the 
nature had. not ceased to have authority, general sufferings of hiimanity ? M'here is 
even in those permissions which seemed to the land that says, Let misery be produced 
be <^n;ctly opposed to it; the great object, or irioreased, because it is misery ? Let the 
'Z..those anomalous permissions, being production of happiness to an individual be 
the happiness of the state, the pursuit of avoided, because it is happiness ? Then, 
which nature points out to our approbation indeed, might the distinctions of morality in 
in the same manner, though not with such the emotions which attend the production of 
vivid feelings, as she points out to us for good and evil, be allowed to be wholly ac- 
epprobation the endeavour to render more cidentul. But if nature has everywhere 
happy the individuals around us. It would made the production of good desirable for it. 
be a very interesting inquiry to consider, in self, and the production of evil desirable, 
this way, all those instances which have been when it is desired and approved, only be- 
adduced os exceptions to natural law, and to cause it is accompanied, or supposed to be 
detect the circumstances of real or supposed accompanied, with good, the very desire of 
good accompanying the evil permitted, for the compound of good and evil, on this ac- 
which the evil itself might in many cases count, is itself a proof, not of love of evil, 
seem to have been permitted; or which, at but of love of good. It is pleasing thus to 
least, lessened so much the result of evil, in find nature in the wildest excesses of savage 
the eyes of those who considered it in the ignorance, and in those abuses to which the 
particular cucimj^Nnces of the age and imperfect knowledge even of civilized na. 
country, thSF1^» Tiftht temptation might I tions sometimes gives rise, still vindicating, 
overcome the dieap^fMtatioti of it, as we find as it were. Iter own excellence, — in the midst 
at present in our civilized society, many evils of vice and misery asserting still those sa. 
tolerated, not because they are nrt consider- cred principles which are the virtue and the 
ed to be evil, but because the evil seems so happiness of nations,—principles of which 
slight as not to imply any gross disregard that very misery and vice attest the power, 
of morality. Thi> minute analysis of the whether in the errors of multitudes who 
instances weged, however, though it might have sought evil for some supposed good, or 
not be diffimt to discover in eveiy case in the guilt of individuals, who, in abandon, 
some form of good, which, v the mixed result ing virtue, still offer to it on alledance which 
of good and evil, ^vas present to the approv- it is impossible for them to wiuihold in the 
M's mind, my limits will not allow me to homage of their remorse. 
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It never must be forgotten, in estimating i ing as we know or suppose, not uecordmg to 
the moral impression which actions produce,. circumstances which truly exist, but which 
that an action is nothing in itself; that all exist unobserved by us and unsuspected. It 
which we truly consider in it is the agent is not contended that we come into the world 
placed in certain circumstances, feeling cer- with a knowledge of certain actions, which 
tain desires, willing certain changes ; and we are afterwards to approve or disapprove, 
that our approbation and disapprobation may for we enter into the world ignorant of every 
therefore vary, without any fickleness on our thing which is to happen in it; but that we 
part, merely m consequence of thp different come into erdstence with certain pusceptibi- 
views which we form of the intention of the lities of emotion, in consequence of which it 
agent. In every complicated case, therefore, will be impossible for us, in after-life, but 
it is so far from wonderful that different in- for the influence of counteracting circum- 
dividuals should judge differently, that it stances, momentary or peimenent, not to be 
would indeed be truly wonderful if they pleased with the contemplation of certain ac- 
should judge alike, since it would imply a tions, as soon as they have become fuljy 
for nicer measurement than any of which we known to us^ and not to have feelings of dis- 
are capable, of the mixed good and evil of gust on the contemplation of certain other 
the complex results of human action, and a actions. I am astonished, therefore, that 
power of discerning what is secretly passing Paley, in stating the objection, “ that, if wc 
in the heart, whkn man docs not possess, be prompted by nature to the approbation of 
and which it is not easy for us to suppose particular actions, we most liave received also 
man, in any circumstances, capable ot pos-j from nature a distinct conception of the ac- 
sessing. tioii we are thus prompted to approve, which 

In com])licated cases, then, we may ap- we certainly have not received,” should have 
prove differently, because we are in tiuth’in- stated thi% as an objection, to which “ it is 
capable of distinguishing all the moral ele- difficult to find an answer,” since there is no 
ments of the action, and may fix our atten- objection to which the answer is more ob- 
tum on some of these, to the exclusion of jpous. There is not a feeling of the mind, 
others. Oiir taste, in like rnaimer, distin- however universal, to the existence of which 
guishes what is sweet and what is bitter, | precisely the same objection might not be 
wlieii these arc simply presented to us; and j opposed. There is no part of the world, for 
there are substances which are no sooner put; example, in which the proportions of number 
in the little mouth of the infant than he seems • and quantity are not felt to be the same, 
to feel from them pleasure or pain. He dis-1 Four ore to twenty as twenty to a hundred, 
tinguishes the sweet from the bitter, as he | wherever those numbers are distin con- 
distinguishes them in after-life. Who is ceived ; but though wc come into thljporld 
there who denies that there is, in the origi-! capable of feeling the truth of tliis 
nal sensibility of the infant, u tendency to, tion, when the numbers themselves shall 
certain preferences of this kind; that Uiere have been previously conceived by us, no 
are substances which arc naturally agreeable one surely contends that it is necessary, for 
to the taste, substances which ore naturally this capacity, that we should come into the 
disagreeable, and that it requires no process world with an accurate knowledge of the 
of education, no labour of years, no addition j particular numbers. The mind is, by its ori- 
of prejudice after prejudice, to make sugar, ginal constitution, capable of feeling ail the 
an object of desire to the child, and worm- sensations of colour, when different varieties 
w'ood of disgust ? Yet in the luxury of other | of light are present^ to the eye; and it has 
years, there ai‘c culinary preparations which this original constitution, without having the 
the taste of some approves, while the taste actual sensations which are to arise only in 
of others rejects them; and in all of which ceriaiu circumstances that are necessary for 
it is difficult to distinguish the prevailing ele- producing them, and which may never, there- 
ment, whether acid, austere, sweet, bitter, fore, be states of the mind, if the external 
aromatic. If the morals of nations differed organ of vision be imperfect. Even the 
Jialf as much us the cookery of different na- boldest denier of cvei 7 ||riginal distinction of 
tions, we might allow some cause fox disbe- vice and virtue must that we do 

lief of all the natural distinctiops of right and at present look with ■probation on certain 
wrong. Rut what sceptic is there who con- actions, with disapprobation on other ao- 
teudfi, from the approbation which one na- tions; and th&t, having these feelings, we 
tiou gives to a sauce or a ragout, which al^ must by our original constitution, have been 
most sickens him, that the sweet does not capable of the feelings; so that, if the mere 
naturally differ from the bitter, as more agree- capacity were to imply the existing notions 
able, the aromatic from the insiuid; and that, of the actions that are to be approv^ or dis- 
to the infant, sugsr, wormwoorh spice, are, as approved, he would be oblig^ if this ottr 
sources of pleasure, essentially the same ? j jection any ireight, to bUow that, on his 

We approve of what we know, or suppose own principles, we must equally have innate 
ourselves to l^ow, and we approve accord- notions of right and wrong which we have 
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not, or that we fptii certain emotions which 
we yet had no capacity of feeling. But 
on an objection which appears to me so 
very obviously futile, it is idle to dwell so 
long. 

We have made, then, two limitations of 
that universality and absolute uniformity of 
moral scivtiment for which some ethical 
writers have too strongly contended; in the 
first place, when the mind is, as it were, 
completely occupied, or hurried away by the 
violence of extreme passion ; and, in the se¬ 
cond place, when the action which we con¬ 
sider is not the simple intentional produc¬ 
tion of good as good, or of evil as evil, in 
certain definite circumstances, but when the 
result that has been willed is a mixture of 
good and evil, which it is diliicult to dis¬ 
criminate, and in which the good may occu 
to some minds more readily, the evil to 
otlier minds; or in dilTercnt stages of so¬ 
ciety, or diflerent circiimstanrcs of external 
or internal situation, the good may be more 
or less important, and the evil more or les‘ 
important, so as to have a higlier relative 
interest than it othenvise would have pos¬ 
sessed. 

To these two limitations it is necessary 
to add a third, that operates very powerfully 
and widely on onr moral estimates,—the in- 
lluence of tlic principle of association. We 
are not to sujjjtosc, that because man is form¬ 
ed with the capacity of certain moral emo¬ 
tions, he is therefore to be exempt from the 
influcm'c of every other principle of his 
rons^jtion. The influence of association, 
imritfed, does not destroy his moral capacity, 
but it gives it now objects, or at least varies 
the object in which it is to exercise itseUj 
by suggesting with peculiar vividness cer¬ 
tain accessory circumstances, which may 
variously modify the general sentiment that 
results from the contemiilution of particular 
actions. 

One very extensive form of the influence 
of association on our moral sentiments, is 
that which consists in the application to par- 
ticular cases of feelings that belong to a class. 
In nature there arc no classes. There arc 
only particular actions, more or less benefi¬ 
cial or injurious. But wo cannot consider 
thene particular actions long, without tliscov- 
ering in thcqjjjg^ jn ' ny other mmibrn- of ob¬ 
jects that may Dv . *g{jiidered by us at the 
same time, certain rcio-ions of analogy or rc- 
semblaiice of some sort, in consequence of 
which we dass them together, and form for 
the whole class one comprehensive name. 
Such are the generic words justice, injustice, 
malevolence, benevolence. To these gene¬ 
ric words, which, if distinguished from the 
number of separate actions denoted by them, 
ore mere woi^s, invented hy ourselves, we 
gradually, from the influence of association 
ill the feelings that have attended the parti -1 


culor cases to which the same name has been 
a]iplied, attach one mixed notion, a sort of 
compound, or modified whole, of the varioiu 
feelings which the actibns separately would 
have excited, more vivid, therefore, than 
what would have arisen on the contemplation 
of some of these actions, less vivid than what 
others might have excited. It is enough 
that an action is one of a class which we term 
unjust; we feel instantly not the mere emo¬ 
tion which the action of itself would origin¬ 
ally have excited, but we feel also tlwt emo¬ 
tion which has been associated with the class 
of actions to which the particular action be¬ 
longs ; and though the action may be of a 
kind which, if wo had formed no general ar- 
rangcnicnt, would have excited but slight 
emotion, as imjilying no very great injiuy 
produced or intended, it thus excites a far 
more vivid feeling, by borrowing, as it were, 
from other analogous and more atrocious 
actions, that are comprehended under the 
same general term, the feeling Avhich they 
would originally have excited. It is quite 
evfdent, for e.xamplc, that in a civilized coun¬ 
try, in which projicrty is largely po.ssessed, 
and complicated in its tenure, and as in the 
various modes in which it may be transferr¬ 
ed, the infringement of property must be 
an object of peculiar importance, and what 
is commonly termed justice, in regard to 
it, be a virtue of essential value, anil 
injustice a crime against which it is ne¬ 
cessary to prepare many checks, and which 
is tlicnei* regarded as of no sliglit delinquen- 
cy. The oifenee of the transgressor is esti-. 
mated, in such a case, not by the little evil 
which, in any particular case, ho may inten¬ 
tionally have occasioned to another individu¬ 
al, hut in a gi’cat degree also by (he amount 
of evil which would firise in a system of so¬ 
ciety constituted ns that of the great nations 
of Europe is constituted, if all men were to 
be equally regardless of the right of property 
in others. When we read, therefore, of the 
tendciiey to theft, in many barbarous island¬ 
ers of whom navigators tell us, and of the 
very little shame which they seemed to feel 
on dcteetiori of their petty larcenies, we car¬ 
ry along with us oiur own classes of actions, 
and the emotions to which our own general 
niles, resulting from our own complicated 
social state, have given rise. We forget, 
that to^ those who consider an action simjily 
as it is, the guilt of on action is an object 
that is measured by the mere amount of evil 
ntontionally produced in the particular case; 
and that the theft w'hich they contem[)late 
is not, therefore, in its moral aspect, the 
same offence that is contemplated by us. I 
need not trace out, in other cases, the influ¬ 
ence of general rules, vvliich you must be 
able to trace with sufficient precision for 
yourselves. 

Such, then, is one of the modes in which 
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association operates. But it is not in gene¬ 
ral rules alone that the influence of the asso> 
ciating prbciple is to be traced. It extends 
in some degree to all our moral feelings. 
There is no education, indeed, which can 
make the pure benevolence of others hateful 
to us, unless by that veiy feeling of our 
own inferiority which implies in envy itself 
our reverence, and consequently *our moral 
approbation of what we hate ; no education 
which can make pure deliberate malice in 
others an object of our esteem. But if there 
be any circumstances accompanying the be¬ 
nevolence and malice, which tend to the dis¬ 
paragement of the one and the elevation of the 
other, the influence of association may be ex¬ 
cited powerfully, in this way, by fixing our at¬ 
tention more vividly on these slight accom¬ 
panying circumstances. The fearlessness 
which often attends vice, may be raised into 
an importance beyond its merit, in savage 
ages, in which fearlessness is more important 
for the seemity of the state, ipid in which 
power and glory seem to wait on it; the yield- 
inggentlenossof benevolence may, in such cir¬ 
cumstances, appear timidity, or at least a de¬ 
gree of softness unworthy of the perfect man. 
In like manner, when a vice is the vice of 
those whom w^e love,—of a friend, a brother, 
a i)Hrent,—the influence of association may 
lessen and overcome our moral disapprobation, 
not by rendering the vice in itself an object of 
our esteem, but by rendering it impossible 
for us to feel a vivid disapprobation of those 
whom wc love, and mingling, therefore, some 
portion of this very regard in our contempla¬ 
tion of all th(‘ir actions. It is because we 
have the virtue of loving our benefactor, or 
friend, or parent, that we seem not to feel 
in so lively a manner the unworthiness of 
that vice which is partly lost to our notice, 
in the general emotion of our gratitude. But 
when we strip away these illusions, or when 
the vice is pure intentional malice, which no 
circumstance of association can embellish, it 
is equally impossible for us to look upon it 
with esteem, as it is impossible for us to 
turn away with loathing from him whose 
whole existence seems to be devoted to the 
happiness of others, and to rejoice, as we 
look upon him, that we are not what he 
is. 

• 

Ite ipti in vestrae prnetralia mentis (t intus 
Iiicisos apices, et scripts voluinins mentis 
Inspicite, ct eenitam vobisrum agnoscite legem. 

Qiiw vitiis aoeo stolide obicetatur aiiertis, 
lit quod agit velit iiise pati t Mendwia tbilax, 

Furta rapax, furiosum atmx, homteida cruciitiim 
Damnat, et In mocchum gladius diatringit adulter. 
Ergo omncB una in vita cum lege creati 
Veiiimus, et fibris genmus quae oondita libris. 

I have made these limitations, because it 
appears to me that much confusion on the 
subicct of morals has arisen from inattention 
to tliesc, and from the too great clums which 


have sometimes been made by the assertors 
of what they have termed immutable morali¬ 
ty. The influence of temporary passion,— 
of the complication of good with evil, and of 
evil with good, in one mixed result,—and of 
general or individual associations, that min. 
gle with these complex results some new 
elements of remembered pain or pleasure, 
dislike or regard, it seems to me absurd to 
attempt to deny. But, admitting these in. 
disputable influences, it seems to me equally 
unreasonable not to admit the existence of 
that original susceptibility of moral emotion 
which precedes the momentary passion, and 
outlasts it; which, in admiring the complex 
result of good and evil, admires always some 
form of good, and which is itself the soimce 
of the chief delights or sorrows which the 
associations of memory furnish as additional 
elements in our moral estimate. 


LECTURE LXXV. 

UETaOSl'ECT OF LAST l.ECTUBE_THE TRI 

MARY DISTINCTIONS OF MORALITY IMPLANT¬ 
ED IN EVERY HUMAN HEART, AND NEVER 
COMPLETELY EFFACED. 

Gentlemen, having traced, in a former 
Lecture, our notions of virtue, obligation, 
merit, to ono simple feeling of the mind,—a 
feeling of vivid approval of tlie frame ^ mind 
of the agent, which arises on the conuuipla- 
tion of certain actions, and the capatw^ ^ 
which is as truly essential to our mental con. 
stitution, as tlie capacity of sensation, memo- 
ry, reason, or of any of the other feelings of 
which our mind is susceptible, I considered 
in my last Lecture, the arguments in oppo¬ 
sition to this principle, as an original ten. 
deucy of the mind, drawn from some appa¬ 
rent irregularities of moral sentiment in Af¬ 
ferent oges and countries. 

For determining the force of such instan¬ 
ces, however, as objections to the original 
distinctions of morality, it was necessary to 
consider precisely what is meant by that ge¬ 
neral accordance of moral sentiment, which 
the world may be considered as truly exhi¬ 
biting. It is only by i ntendin g foe more 
than the precise truth,JjHjpiHllany instan¬ 
ces, we furnish its op;^PIInts with Ac little 
triumphs which seem to them like perfect 
victory. Wc give to the truth itself an ap¬ 
pearance of doubtfulness, because we have 
combined it with what is doubtful, or per 
haps altogether false. 

In the first place, the language which the 
assertOTs of virtn%are in the hidiit of em¬ 
ploying, when they speak of the eternity and 
absolute immutability of moral truth, might 
almost lead to the belief of something self. 
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existing, which could not vary in any circum- 
fitancea, nor be less powerful at any moment 
than at any other moment Virtue, how¬ 
ever, it is evident, is nothing in itself, but is 
only a general name for certain actions, which 
excite, when contemplated by us, certain 
emotions. It is a felt relation to certain 
emotions, and nothing more, with no other 
universality, therefore, than that of the minds 
in which, on the contemplation of the same 
actions, the same emotions arise. We speak 
always of what our mind is formed, to admire 
or hate, not of what it might have been form¬ 
ed to estimate differently; and the supposed 
immutability, therefore, lias regard only to 
the existing constitution of things under that 
Divine Being who has fonned our social na¬ 
ture as it is, and who, in thus forming it, may 
bo considered as marking his own approba¬ 
tion of that viitue which we love, and his 
ow'n disapprobation of that vice w'hich he 
has rendered it impossible for us not to view 
with indignation or disgust. 

Such is the moderate sense of the abso¬ 
lute immutability of virtue, for which hIotic 
we can contend; a sense in which virtue it¬ 
self is supposed to become known to us as 
an object of our thought only, in consequence 
of certain emotions which it excites, and with 
which it is coextensive and commensurable; 
but, even in this moderate sense, it was ne¬ 
cessary to make some limitations of the uni¬ 
formity of sentiment supposed; since it is 
abur^aiitly evident, that the same actions, 
to say, the same agents, in the same 
circumstances, willing and producing the 
same effects, arc not regarded by all man¬ 
kind with feelings precisely the same, nor 
even with feelings precisely the same by the 
same individual in every moment of his 
life. 

The first limitadon \vhich I made relates 
to the moments in which the mind is com¬ 
pletely occupied and absorbed in other feel¬ 
ings ; when, for exarujile, it is under the tem¬ 
porary influence of extreme passion, which 
incapacitates the mind for perceiving moral 
distinctions as it incapacitates it for per¬ 
ceiving distinctions of every sort. Virtue, 
thougn lost to our perception for a moment, 
however, is immct^ttelyperceivedagairnvith 
distinct visifl!^.,. ^.^re, as soon as the agi¬ 
tation subsides. K like the image of the 
sky on the bosom of a lake, which vanish¬ 
es, indetni, while the waters arc ruffled, but 
which reappears more and more distinctly, 
as every httle wave sinks gradually to n>8t, 
till the returning calm shows again, in all its 
piuity, the image of that Heaven which has 
never ceased to shine on it. 

The influence of passiqp, then, powerful 
as it unquestionably is in obstructing those 
peculiar eqtotions in which our moral dis. 
cemment consists, is limited to the short 


period during which the passion rages. We 
are then as little capable of perceiving moral 
differences, as we should be, in the same cir¬ 
cumstances, of distinguishing the universal 
truths of geometry; and in both cases, from 
the same law of the mind,—that general law, 
by which one very vivid feeling of any sort 
lessens in proportion the vividness of any 
other feelmg that may coexist with it, or, in 
other cases, prevents the rise of feelings that 
are not accordant with the prevailing emo¬ 
tion, by inducing, in more ready su^estion, 
the feelings that are accordant with it. 

The next limitation which we made is of 
more consequence, as being far more exten¬ 
sive, and operating, therefore, in some de¬ 
gree, in almost all the moral estimates which 
we form. Tliis second limitation relates to 
cases in which the result of actions is com¬ 
plicated by a mixture of good and evil, and 
in which we may fix upon the good, when 
others fix on the evil, and may infer the in¬ 
tention in thp agent of producing this good, 
which is a part of the mixed result, while 
others may conceive him to have had in view 
the partial evil. The same actions, there¬ 
fore, may be approved and disapproved in 
different ages and countries, from the greater 
importance attached to the good or to the 
evil of such compound results, in relation tu 
the general circumstances of society, or the 
influence perhaps of political errors, as to the 
consequences of advantage or injury to so¬ 
ciety of these particular actions ; and, in the 
same age, and the same country, different in¬ 
dividuals may regard the same aclioii with 
very different moral feelings, from the higher 
attention paid to certain piirtiul results of it, 
and the different presumjitions thence form¬ 
ed JL^ to the benevolent or injurious inten¬ 
tions of the agent. All tliis, it is evident, 
might take place without the slightest muta¬ 
bility of the principle of moral sentiments; 
bcraiusc, tlioiigh the action which is estimat¬ 
ed may seem to be the same in the cases in 
which it is approved and coiulemncd, it is 
truly a different action which is so approved 
and condemned; a different aetion in the 
only sense in which an action has any mean¬ 
ing, as signifying tlie agent himself having 
certain views, and willing, in consequence, 
certain effects of supposed benefit or injury, 

A yhird limitation, often co-operating with 
the former, relates to the iiifliieiiec of habit 
and assoeiatjon in general, whether as ex¬ 
tending to particular actions the emotions 
that have been gradually connected with the 
whole class of actions under which they have 
been arranged, or as modifying the sentiments 
of individuals by circumstances peculiar to 
the individuals themselves. It is pleasing 
to love those who are around us; it is pleas¬ 
ing, above all, to love our immediate friends, 
and those domestic relations to whom we 
owe our being, or to whose society, in the 
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first friendships which we were capable of 
forminK> before our heart had ventured from 
the little world of home into the great world 
without, we owed the happiness of monjr 
ears, of which we have forgotten every thing 
ut that they were delightful. It is not 
merely pleasing to love these first friends j 
we feel that it is a duty to love them ; that 
is to say, we feel that, unless in circumstan¬ 
ces of extraordinary profliga(;y on their part, 
if we were not to love them, we should look 
upon ourselves with moral disapprobation. 
The feeling of this very duty mingles in our 
estimates of the conduct of those whom we 
love; and it is in this way that association 
in such cases operates; not by rendering 
vice in itself less an object of disapprobation 
than before, but by blending with our disap- 
prolmtion of the action that love of the agent, 
which is, as it were, an opposite duty. It 
is the good which is mixed with the bud 
that we love, not the bad which is mixed 
w'ith the good; and the primary and para¬ 
mount love of the good amd hatred of the 
bad remain; though we maty seem, in cer¬ 
tain coses, to love the one less or more, to 
hate the other less or more, in consequence 
of the vivid images which association affords 
to heighten or reduce the force of the oppo¬ 
site sentiment, when the actions of which we 
approve qr disapprove have a resemblance to 
the actions of those who have loved or made 
us happy; whose love, therefore, and the 
consequent happiness produced by them, 
airise, [)erhaps, to uur mind ut the very mo¬ 
ment at which the similar action is contem¬ 
plated by us. 

These three limitations, then, wc must 
make ; limitalions, the necessity of which it 
woidd have been natural for us to anticipate, 
thougli no objections had been urgedato the 
original differences of actions as objects of 
moral sentiment. But, making these limi¬ 
tations,—^to some one or other of which the 
apparent anomalies may, I conceive, be re¬ 
ferred,—do we not leave still unimpaired th( 
great fundamental distinctions of morality 
'tsclf; the moral approbation of the produc¬ 
er of unmixed good as good, the moral dis¬ 
approbation of him who produces unmixed 
evil for the sake of evil ? Where moral good 
and evil mix, the emotions may, indeed, be 
.different; but they are different, not because 
the production of evil is loved as the mere 
roduction of evil, and the production of good 
uted as the mere production of good ; it is 
onlp because the evil is tolerated for the good 
which is loved, and the good, perhaps, in 
other cases, forgotten or unremarked, iu the 
abhorrence of the evil wluch accompanies it. 
When some country i.s found, in which the 
intentional producer of pure immixed misery 
is preferred, on that very account, to the in¬ 
tentional producer of as much good as ail 
individual is capable of producing,—some 
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lountry, in which it is reckoned more me- 
itorious to hate than to love a benefactor, 
merely for being a benefactor, and to love 
rather than to hate the betrayer of his friend, 
merely for being the betrayer of his friend,— 
then may the distinctions of morality be stud 
to be as mutable, perhaps, as any other of 
the caprices of tne most capricious fancy. 
But the denier of moral distinctions knows 
well, that it is impossible for him to prove 
he original indifference of actions in this 
way. He knows that the intenrional produ¬ 
cer of evH, as pure evil, is always hated, the 
intentional producer of good, as pure good, 
dways loved; and he flatters himself, that 
he has succeeded in proving, by an easier 
way, that we are naturally indifferent to what 
the prejudiced term moral good and evil, 
merely by proving, that we love the good so 
'ery much, as to foiget, in the contemplation 
of it, some accompanying evil; and hate 
he evu so very much, as to forget, in the 
contemplation of it, some accompanying 
;ood. 

One of our most popular moralists begins 
lis inquiry into the trutii of the natural dis¬ 
tinctions of morality, by quoting from Vale¬ 
rius Maximus, an anecdote of most atrocious 
profligacy, which, he supposes, related to a 
.avage, who had been “ cut off in his infancy 
from nil intercourse with his species, and 
consequently, under no possible influence of 
example, authority, education, sympathy, or 
habit; and whose feelings, therefore, in hear- 
ng such a relation, if it were possibk for us 
to ascertain what the feelings of suc% mind 
would be, he would consider as decisTvd^f 
the question.” I quote the story as he has 
translated it. 

'* The father of Caius Toraniiw had been 
proscribed by the Triumvirate. Caius To- 
raiiius, coming over to the interests of that 
party, discovered to the officers who were in 
pursuit of his father’s life, the place where 
he hod concealed himself, and gave them a 
description by which they might distinguish 
his person. The old man, more anxious for 
the safety and fortunes of his son, than about 
the little that might remain of his own life, 
began immediately to inquire of the officers 
who seized him, whether his son was well, 
whether he had done his duty to the satis¬ 
faction of his gcnerals^J: Xtot son,"* replied 
one of the officers, dear to thy 

affections, betrayed Ifcre to us. By his in¬ 
formation thou art apprehended and diest.’ 
The officer, with this, struck a poniard to 
the old man’s heart; and the unhappy pa¬ 
rent fell, not ao much affected by his fete, 
as by the means to which be owed it.” Auc- 
tore caedis quam ipsacaede miscrior.* 

It is necessary, for the very supposition 


' Ptticy’s Moral Phllosoi hj. 
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which » made, that the savage should un¬ 
derstand, not merely what is meant by the 
nmple relations of son and fatlier, and all 
the consequences of the treachery of the 
son, but that he should know also the addi¬ 
tional interest which the paternal and filial 
relation, in the whole intercourse of good 
offices from infancy to manhood, receives from 
this continued intercourse. The author of 
our mere being is not all which a father in 
such circumstances is; he is far better 
known and loved by us as the author of our 
happiness in childhood and youth, - and the 
venerable friend of our maturer years. If 
the savage, knowing this relation in its full¬ 
est extent, could yet feel no different emo¬ 
tions of moral regard and dislike, for the son 
and for the father, it would be easier to sup¬ 
pose, that a life of total privation of society 
had dulled his natural susceptibilities of emo¬ 
tion, than that he was originally void of 
these. But what reason is there to imagine, 
that, with this knowledge, he would not 
have the emotions which are felt by every 
human being to whom this story is related ? 
It is easy to assert, that knowing every rela¬ 
tion of a son and father, as well as the con¬ 
sequence of the action, the savage would not 
feel what every other human being feels, 
because it is easy to assume, by begging the 
question, any point of controversy. But 
where is the ]»roof of the assertion ? We 
cannot verify the supposition by exact ex¬ 
periment, indeed, for such a savage, so 
thorouD^ly exempted from every soei^ pre- 
jmlic^iB not to be found, and could not be 
madero understand the story even if he 
were found. But, though vve cannot have 
the perfect experiment, we may yet have an 
approximation to it. Every iutont that is 
bom may be considered very nearly as such 
a savage; and as soon as the child is capa¬ 
ble of knowing the very meaning of the 
words, without feeling half the force of the 
filial relation, he shudders at such a tale, 
with as lively abhorrence, perhaps, as in oth¬ 
er years, when his prejudices and habits, and 
every thing which is not originally in his 
constitution, may be said to be matured. 

We can imagine vessels sent on voyages 
of benevolence, to diffuse over the world the 
blessings of a pore religion, we can imagine 
voyages of thi^Wnd ^ diffuse the improve¬ 
ments of our lS8ti^l^nd arts. But what 
should we think of a wysge, of which the 
sole object was to teach the world that all 
actions arc not, in the moral sense of the 
tens, iff>fu^tely indifferent, and that those 
who intenrionaUy do good to the society to 
which they bebng, or !o any individum of 
that society, ought to be objects of greater 
regard than be whose life has been occupied 
in Ilians to injure the societywn general, or 
at least as many individuals of it as bis 
p*)wcr cotdd reafdlf What shore is there at | 


which such a vessel could arrive, however 
barren the soil, and savage the inhabitants, 
where these simple doctrines, which it came 
to diffuse, could be regarded as giving any 
instruction ? The lialf-naked animal, that has 
no hut in which to shelter himself, no pro¬ 
vision beyond the precarious chase of the 
day, whose langiuigc of numeration does not 
extend bejond three or four, and who knows 
God only as something which produces 
thunder arid the whirlwind, even this mise¬ 
rable rreature, ut least as ignorant as he is 
helpless, would turn aw’ay from his civilized 
instructors with contempt, as if he had not 
heard any thing of which he was not equally 
aware before. The vessel W'hich carried 
out these simple primaiy essential truths of 
morals might return as it went. It could 
not make a single convert, because there 
would not have been one who had any doubts 
to be removed. If, indeed, instead of teach¬ 
ing tlicse truths, the voyagers hud endeavour¬ 
ed to teach the natives whom they visited, 
the,, opposite' doctrine, ,os to the absolute 
moral iiulifferonce of actions, there could 
then he little doubt that they might have 
taught something new', w'hatevcr doubt there 
might justly be as to the number of the con¬ 
verts. 

When Labienus, after urging to Cato a 
variety of motives, to induce him to consult 
the oracle of Ammon, in the neighbourhood 
of w'hose temple the little army had arrived, 
concludes with urging a motive which he 
supposed to have peculiar influence on the 
mind of that great man, that he should at 
least make use of the opiiortuiiity of incpiir- 
ing of a being who could not err, what it is 
wiiicli constitutes that moral perfection which 
a good man should have in view for the guid¬ 
ance of his life. 

Saltern virtutis amaror 

Quaere quid cst vlrtus, et posce cxcmidar honesli, 

how' sublimely docs the answer to this so¬ 
licitation express the omnipotent divinity of 
virtue! 

Illc Deo nlenuii, tacita qiicm mente i;crcbat, 

EftUdit digTiasa(l]rl]ii c pii'torc voeca. 

Quidqtiam, I abiene. jubes? An liber in armis 
Oeeubuuse wlim jwtius, quain regna videret 
An nofcat vis ulki bono? Fortuiinque perdat 
Opposita virtvtc minas I Laudandaque vcllc 
Sit satis, ct nuuquam tucccssii erescat hnnestum ! 
tieiiniis, ct lioc tiubis non altliu Inseret Ammon. 
Ifacrcmus eiincti Superis, temploquc taeente, 

Nil farfmiisnon sponte Dei | nee voeibus iillis 
Numeti eget: dixitque acmei naseentibus auctor 
Qtiinpiid scire ilcet; stcrilis ncc legit arenas, 

Ut ranerct paucis, mersltquc hoc pidvcre verutn.* 

“ Cast your eyes,” says Rousseau, “ over 
all the nations of the world, and all the 
histories of nations. Amid so manv inhu¬ 
man and absurd superstitions, amid that pro¬ 
digious diversity of manners and characters. 


* I.ucani rharsalla, lib. ix. v, dfi3—.lii?, and 
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you will find every where the same princi- 
^es and distinctions of moral good and evil. 
The Pagaiusm of the ancient world produc¬ 
ed, indeed, abominable gods, who on earth 
would have been shunned or punished as 
monsters, and who offered as a picture of 
supreme happiness, only crimes to commit, 
and passions to satiate. Rut vice, armed 
with this sacred authority, descended in vain 
from tlie eternal abode: she found, in the 
heart of man, u moral instinct to repel her. 
The continence of Xcnocrates was admired 
by those w'ho rclebrated the debaucheries of 
Jupiter—the chaste Lucrctia adored the un¬ 
chaste Venus—the most intrepid Roman 

* sacrifice to fear. He invoked the God who 
dethroned his father, and he died without a 
munnur by the hand of his own. The most 
conUanptible divinities were served by the 
greatest men. The holy voice of Nature, 
stronger than that of the gods, made itself 
heard, and respected, and obeyed on earth, 

I and seemed to banish, as it were, to the 

* confinement of Heaven, guilt and the guil¬ 
ty.” 

There is, indeed, to borrow Cicero’s noble 
description, one true and original law, con¬ 
formable to reason and to nature, diffused 
over all, invariable, eternal, which calls to the 
fulfilment of duty and to abstinence from 
injustice, and which culls with that iiresisti- 
ble voice which is felt in all its authority 
wherever it is heard. This law cannot be 
abolished or curtailed, nor aifi'cted in its 
sanctions by any law of man. A whole se¬ 
nate, ii whole people, cannot dispense from* 
its yiarainouiit obligation. It rcr|uircs no 
coiinneiitator to render it distinctly intelli¬ 
gible, nor is it different at Rome, at Atlicys, 
now, and in the ages before and after; but 
in all ages, and in all nations, it is, aiid has' 
been, and will be, one and everlasting—one 
us that God, its great author and ])romulga- 
tor, who is the common Sovereign of all man¬ 
kind, is himself one. Man is truly man, as 
he yields to this divine inflnenee. He can¬ 
not resist it, but by flying as it were from 
his own hosuin, and laying aside the general 
feelings of hurn.mity; Iiy which very act he 
must already have inflicted on himself the 
severest of punishments, even though he 
were to avoid whatever is usually accounted 
.punishment. “ Est qiiidcm vera lex, recta 
ratio, natiine congruens, diffusa intomnes, 
constans, sempitema, quae voqet ad ofiichim 
jubendo, vetando a fraude deterreat; qua? 
tamen neqiie probos frustra jubet aut vetat, 
ncc improboa jubendo aut vetando movet. 
Huic leg! nec obrogari fas est, neque dero- 
gari ex hac aliquid licet, neque tota abrogari 
potest. Nec vero, aut per senatuni aut per 
populum Bolvi hac lege possumus. Neque 
est quasrendiis explanator aut interpres ejiis 
olius. Nec erit alia lex Romae, alia Athenis, 
alia nunc, alia posthac; sed et omnes gentes, 


et Omni tempore, una lex et sempitema et 
immortolis continebit; unusque erit commu¬ 
nis quasi magistcr, et Impeiator omnium 
Dcus ille, legis hujus inventor, disceptator, 
lator; cui qui non parebit, ipse se fugiet, ac 
naturam hominis aspernabitm*, atque hoc 
ipso luet maxiknas poenas, etiam si caetera 
snpplicia quae putantur effugerit." 

I hare ^ready, in a former Lecture, allud¬ 
ed to the strength of the evidence which 
is borne by the guilty, to the truth of those 
distinctions which they have dared to disre¬ 
gard, If there be any one who has an in • 
terest in gathering every argument whioh 
even sophistry can suggest, to irrove that 
virtue is nothing, and vice therefore nothing, 
and who will strive to yield himself readily 
to this consolatory persuasion, it is surely 
the criminal who trembles beneath a weight 
of memory which he cannot shake off. Yet 
even he who feels the poAver of virtue only 
in the torture which it inflicts, does still feel 
this power, and feels it with at least as strong 
conviction of its reality, as those to whom it 
is every moment diffusing pleasure, and who 
might be considered perhaps as not very ri. 
gid questioners of an illusion which they felt 
to be delightful. The spectral forms of su¬ 
perstition have indeed vanished; but there 
is one spectre which will continue to haunt 
the mind, as long as the mind itself is capa¬ 
ble of guilt, and has exerted this dreadful 
capacity—the spectre of a guilty life, which 
does not haunt only the darkness of a few 
horn's of night, but comes in feaifqk visita¬ 
tions, Avhenever the mindhasnooth^obj^t 
before it that can engage every thougliCTn 
the most splendid scenes and in the brigiit- 
est hours of day. What enchanter is there 
M’ho can come to the relief of a sufferer of 
this class, and put the terrifying spectre to 
flight? We may say to the murderer, that, 
in poisoning his friend, to succeed a little 
sooner to the estate which he knew that his 
friendship had bequeathed to him, he had 
done a deed as meritorious in itself, ns if he 
had saved the life of his friend at the risk ot 
his own; mid that all for which there was 
any reason to upbraid himself ivas, that he 
hail suffered his benefactor to remain so 
many years in the possession of means of en¬ 
joyment, which a few grains of opium or 
arsenic might have traiMep^oonerto him. 
We may strive to nglHtm laugh at the 
absurdity of the scei^ when, on the very 
bed of death, that hand which had often 
pressed his with kindness before, seemed to 
press again with delight the very hand which 
had mixed and presented the potion. Rut 
though we may smile, if we can smile, at 
such a scene as this, and point out the in¬ 
congruity with 08 much ingenious plcasan^ 
as if we were dtscribing some ludicrous mis¬ 
take, there will be no laughter on that fiwe 
from which we strive to force a smile. He 
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who felt the grasp of that hand will feel it 
still, and will shudder at our description; 
and shudder still more at the tone of jocular 
merriment with which we describe what is 
to him so dreadful. 

What, then, is that theory of the moral 
indiffercitce of actions which is evidently so 
powerless, or which even he, who professes 
to regard it as sound philosophy, feels the 
importance as much as other men ; when he 
loves the virtuous and hates the guilty, when 
he looks back with pleasure on some gene¬ 
rous action, or with shame and hoiror on ac¬ 
tions of a different kind, which his own 
sound philosophy would teach him to be, in 
every thing that relates to his own intenial 
feelings, exclusively of the errors and preju¬ 
dices of education, equal and indifferent? It 
is vain to say, as if to weaken the force of 
this argument, that the same self-approving 
complacency, and the same remorse, ai'e 
felt for actions which ore absolutely insigni¬ 
ficant in themselves, for regular obBer\ancc 
or neglect of the most frivolous rites of su¬ 
perstition. There can be no question that 
.self-complacency and remorse are felt in such 
cases. But it surely requires little philoso¬ 
phy to perceive, that, though a mere cere¬ 
mony of devotion may be truly insignificant 
in itself, it is far from insignificant when 
considered as the command of him to whose 
goodness we owe every thing which we value 
as great, and to disobey whose command,, 
therefore, whaUiver the command may be, 
never be a slight offence. To consider 
the ctwmotiial rite alone, without regard to 
no is believed to have enjoined it, is 
an error as gross, os it would be to read the 
statutes of some great peoplt', and paying no 
attention to the legislative power which 
enacted them, wo laugh, perhaps, at the folly 
of those who thought it necessary to conform 
their conduct to a law, which was nothing 
but a scries of alphabetic characters on a 
scrap of paper or parchment, that in a 
single moment could be tom to pieces or 
burnt. 

Why do we smile on reading, in the list 
of the works of the hero of a celebrated phi¬ 
losophic romance, that one of these was “ a 
complete digest of the law of nature, with a 
review of those ‘ laws’ that arc obsolete or 
repealed, and that are ready to be 

renewed, and We feel that 

the laws of nature are^ws rvhich no lapse 
of ages con render obsolete, because they 
are every moment operating in every heart; 
and which, for the same reason, never can 
be repealid, till man shall have ceased to be 


After these remarks on the general theory 
of the original moral indiffer(|pcc of actions, 
which qi^siders all morality as adventitious, 
withoulr any original tendencies in the mind 


that could of themselves lead it to approve 
or disapprove, it may be necessary still to 
take some notice of that peculiar modifica¬ 
tion of the theory, which denies all origiiud 
obligation of justice, but asserts the autho¬ 
rity of political enactment, not as attaching 
merely rewards to certain actions, and punish¬ 
ments to certain other actions, but as pro¬ 
ducing tho very notions of just and unjust, 
with all the kindred notions involved in them, 
and consequently a right, w'hich it would be 
imoiorolity as well as imprudence to attempt 
to violate. 

Of this doctrine, which is to be traced in 
some W’riters of antiquity, but which is bet¬ 
ter known as the doctrine of Hobbes, who 
stated it with all the force W’hich his acute¬ 
ness could give it,—a doctrine to which he 
was led in some measure perhaps by a horror 
of the civil dissensions of the period in which 
he wrote, and by a wish to lessen the in¬ 
quisitorial and domineering infiuence of the 
priesthood of that fanatical age, by rendering^ 
even religion itself subject to the decision of 
the’civil pow'er;—tlie confutation is surely 
sufficiently obvious. A law, if there be no 
moral obligation, independent of the law, and 
prior to it, is only the cx|iression of the de¬ 
sire of a multitude, who have pow'er to pun¬ 
ish, that is to say, to inflict evil of some 
kind on those who resist them ; it may be 
imprudent, therefore, to resist them ; that is 
to say, imprudent to run the risk of that pr<'- 
cise quantity of {ibysical suffering which is 
threatened ; but it can be nothing more. If 
there be no essential morality that is inde¬ 
pendent of law, an action does not aciiuiro 
any new qualities by being the desire of one 
tlipusaiid persons rathpr than of one. There 
may be more danger, iiulcetl, in disobej iiig 
one thtiusand than in disobeying one, but 
not more guilt. To use J)r. Cudworth’s 
argument, it must either be right to obey 
the law', and w'rong to disohoy it, or indiffe¬ 
rent whether we obey it or not. If it b<* 
morally indifferent whether we obey it or 
not, the law, w'liich may or may not be obey¬ 
ed, with equal virtue, cannot be a source of 
virtue; and if it be right to obey it, the very 
supposition that it is right to obey it, im¬ 
plies a notion of right and wrong that is 
antecedent to the law, and gives it its mo¬ 
ral efficacy. But, without reasoning so ub-, 
stractly,«are there, indeed, no differences of 
feeling in the IjrcMst of him who has violated 
a law, the essential equity of which he feels, 
and of him whom the accumulated and ever- 
increasing wrongs of a whole nation have 
driven to resist a force which, however long 
it may have been established, he feels to be 
usurpation and iniquity;—^who, with the 
hope of giving freedom to millions has lifted 
against a tyrant, though armed with all the 
legal terrors, and therefore with all the raond- 
ity and virtue of despotism, tliat sword, 
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around whioh other swords are soon to gath¬ 
er, in hands as firm, and which, in the arm 
of him who lifts it, is almost like the stand¬ 
ard of liberty herself? Why does the slave, 
who is led to the field, in which he is to 
combat for his chains against those who 
would release him and avenge his wrongs, 
feel himself disgraced by obedience, when to 
obey implicitly, whatever the power may be 
which he obeys, is the very perfection of 
heroic virtue? and when he looks on the 
glorious rebel, as he comes forward with his 
fearless band, why is it that he looks, not 
with indignation, but with an awful respect; 
and that he feels his arm weaker in the 
fight, by the comparison of what he morally 
is, and of what those are whom he servilely 
opposes ? 

“ A sovereign,” it has been truly said, 
“ may enact and rescind laws ; but he can¬ 
not create or annihilate a single virtue.” It 
rnight be amusing to consider, not one s,ove- ] 
mikign only, but all the sovereigns of the dif- 
^wrent nations of the earth, endtavouririgjby 
law to chdnge a virtue into a vice,—a vice 
into a virtue. If an imperial enactmept of 
a senate of kings were to declare, that it 
was in future to be a crime for a mother to 
love her child,—for a child to venerate his 
parent,—if high privileges were to he attach¬ 
ed to the most ungrateful, and an act of grati¬ 
tude to a lienefwtor declared to be a capital 
offence,—would the heart of man obey this 
impotent legislation? Would remorse and 
self-approbation vaiy with the command of 
man, or of any miniber of men ? and would 
he who, notwithstanding these laws, had 
obstinately persisted in the illegrdity of lov¬ 
ing his jiarcnt, or his benefactor, tremble to 
meet his own conscience with the horror 
which the parricide feels ? There is, indeed, 
n power by which “ princes decree justice 
but it is a power above the mere voire of 
kings,—a power which has previously fixed 
in the breasts of those who receive the de¬ 
cree, H love of the very virtue which kings, 
even when kings are most virtuous, can only 
enforce. And it is well for man, that the 
feeble authorities of this earth cannot change 
the sciitinieiits of our hearts with the same 
facility as they can throw fetters on our 
hands. There would then, indeed, be no 
hope to the oppressed. The greater the op- 
jirchsion the stronger motive would there be 
to make obedience to oiipression a virfne, 
and every species of guilt which the power¬ 
ful might love to exercise, amiable in the eyes 
even of the miserable victims. All virtue, 
in such circumstances, would soon perish 
from the earth. A single tyrant would be 
sulfieient to destroy, what all the tyrants that 
«thave ever disgraced this moral scene have 
been incapable of extinguishing,—the re¬ 
morse which was felt in the bosom of him 
who could order cveiv thing but vice and 


virtue,—and the scorn, and the sorrow, and 
the wrath of every noble heart, in the very 
contemplation of his guilty power. 

Nature has not thrown us upon the world 
with such feeble principles as these. She 
has given us virtues of which no power can 
deprive us, and has fixed in the soul of him 
whom more than fifty nations obey, a re¬ 
straint on his power, from which the servile 
obedience of all the nations of the globe 
could not absolve him. There may be flat¬ 
terers to surround a tyrant’s throne, with 
knees ever ready to bow on the very blood 
with which its steps are stained, and with 
voices ever ready to applaud the guilt 
that Las been already perpetrated, and to 
praise, even with a sort of prophetic quick 
ness of discernment, tlie cruelties in pros¬ 
pect which they only anticipate. There 
may be servile warriors, to whom it is indif¬ 
ferent whether they su^ur or oppress, 
whether they enslave or Wee, if they have 
only drowned in blood, with sufficient 
promptness, the thousands of human beings 
whom they have been commanded to sweep 
from the earth. There may be statesmen 
as servile, to whom the people are nothing, 
and to whom every thing is dear, hut liberty 
and virtue. These eager emulators of each 
other’s baseness may sound for ever in the 
ears of him on whose vices their owm power 
depends, that what he has willed must be 
llight, because he has willed it; and piiests 
still more base, from the very dignity of that 
station which they dishonour, not Apntent 
with proclaiming that crimes are rigl^ njp 
add their ronsccrating voice, and proclaim 
that they ore holy, because they are the deeds 
of a vicegerent of that Holiness which is 
supreme. But the flatteries which only 
sound in the cur, or play perhaps with fee¬ 
ble comfort around the surface of the heart, 
are unable to reach that deeper-seated sense 
of guilt which is within. 

In subjecting, for the evident good of all, 
whole multitudes to the sway of a few or 
of one. Nature then, as we have seen, has 
thrown over them a shelter, which power 
may indeed violate, but which it cannot 
violate with impunity; since even when it is 
free from every other punishment, it is forced, 
however reluctantly, to become the punisher 
of itself. This shelte^^uL^ which alone 
human weakness is Bjj^Hj^Mvhich does not 
give protection only^it happiness, is the 
shelter of virtue, tne shelter of moral love 
and hate, of moral pity and indignation, of 
moral joy and remorse. Life, indeed, and 
many of the ci^oyroents which render social 
life delightful, may, at least on a great part 
of the surface of we earth, be at the mercy 
of a power that may seem to attack or for¬ 
bear with no restraint but the caprice of its 
own will. Yet, before even these esm be 
assailed, there is a voice which n'ams to do. 
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eist, and a still more awful voire of condem¬ 
nation, when the warning- has been disre¬ 
garded. For our best enjoyments, onr re¬ 
membrances of virtue, and our wishes of 
virtue, we are not dependent on the mercy, 
nor even on the restraints of power. Nature 
has provided for them with all her care, by 
placing them where no force can reach. In 
freedom or under tyranny they alike nre safe 
from aggression; because, wherever the arm 
can find its way, there is still conscience be¬ 
yond. The blow, which reaches the heart 
Itself, cannot tear from the heart what, in 
life, has been happiness or consolation, and 
wliat, in death, is u happiness that needs not 
to be comforted. 

Our own felicity is then truly, in no slight 
degree, as Goldsinitli says, consigned to our¬ 
selves, amidst all tlie varieties of social 
institutions. 

In every govenmient, though terrors reign. 

Though tyrant kiAs, or tyrant laws restialn, 
itnw hmall, uf all that human hearts nalure. 

That part which laws or kings ean aiiiscor cure I 
Still to ourselves, in every pliioe, consign’d. 

Our owm felicity we make or find. 

W itli secret course, which no loud stonns annoy, 
frlides the smooth eurrent of domestic joy. 

The lifted axe, the agonizing wha-I, 
l.ukc's Iron crown and Damien’s IjciI of sicel. 

To men remote ftom power but rarely known. 

Lease reason, faith, and conselcuccall oui own.« 

“ So far,” says Cicero, “ is virtue from de¬ 
pending on the enactment of kings, that it 
is as ancient as the system of nature it¬ 
self, or as the great Being by whom natmti 
was formed." '* Vis ad recto facta vocandi 
ct a ptf'catis avocaiidi, non modo senior est, 
^iparn/aetas pupulorum et civitatuin. sod 
m^uaTis illius coelum atque terras tueiitis ct 
regentis Dei:—Nee si, regiiante I’arqiiinio, 
nulla crat Itumae scripta lex de .stiijiiis, 
idcirco non contra illara legem sciiijiiter- 
narn, Sextus Tarquiiiius vim Lucretiae at- 
tiilit. Erat eiiiin ratio profccta a renim iia- 
tura, et ad recte faciendum impellen.s et a 
delicto avocans, quae non turn deniqiie 
incipit lex esse cum scripta est, sed turn 
cum ortii est; orla am cm simu! est nun 
mente divimv."f The law, on which right 
and wrong depend, did not begin to be 
law when it was written: it is older than 
the ages of nations and ritie.s, and con¬ 
temporary w ith the very eternity of God. 

LEwiiS LXXVI. 

Of THE svsTtM or w^KJiEvibu; ; ok the 
iNrxUENfT. Of KLAsoN ON ora MOnAt, 
SENTIMI.h'TS; OF THE SYSTEMS OF C1.AKKE 
AND V. OJ.1.ASTON. 

Gekti.emen, in the inquiries which have 
last enspiged us, we have seen, wliat that 

• Toncluding venw of tlic Trai^ler. 
t Re Legitais, IJh, il. e. 1, of (miUVn nntntion~or 
e. 8, !1, 10, of the common notation-with »mic alts- 
ratlem and omunonk 


susceptibility of moral emotion is, to which 
we owe our notions of virtue and vice, in all 
tlieir relative variety of aspects: we have 
seen, in what sense it is to be understood 
as an original principle of our common na. 
ture, and what limitations it is necessary to 
give to its absolute universality. There is 
a sophistry, however, the errors of which it 
was neccbsai’y to state to you, that con¬ 
founds, in these limitations, the primary 
distinctions themselves; and supposes that 
it has shown the whole system of morals to 
be foimdcd on accidental prejudices, w’hen, 
in opposition to the millions of millions of 
cases, that obviously confirm the truth of 
nn original tendency to certain moral pre- 
fercuces, it htt.s been able to exhibit a few 
facts which it professes to regard as anomal¬ 
ous. The fallacy of this objection, I en¬ 
deavoured accordingly to jirove to yon, by 
showing, that the supposed anomalies arise, 
not from defect of original moral tendencies 
but from the operation of other principlfl^ 
which are essential parts of our mental coi^ 
stftutiori, like oiw susceptibility of moral 
emotion; which are not, however, more es¬ 
sential parts of it than that moral siiseepti- 
hility itself, and which, even in modifying 
our sentiments of approbation and disnp- 
probiition, produce this olleet, not by alter¬ 
ing the priiitiplc which approves anil disap¬ 
proves, but the object which we contem¬ 
plate w'lien these emotions arise. In the 
eoiiclusion of my lecture, I examined the 
kindred sojihistry of those political moral¬ 
ists, who, considering right and wrong as of 
human iiistitiition, in their denial of every 
jiriinary distinction of morals, found a sort 
of artificial virtue on obedience to the civil 
power; forgetting that their very assertion 
of thg duty of ohedicnee, supposes a feel¬ 
ing of duty antecedent to the law itself; and 
that there are jtniieiplcs of equity, areording 
to which even positive laws arc judged, and, 
though approved in many eases, in many 
eases also eoiidcmned, by the moral voice 
witliin till’ bicii,st, as iiieoiisistcnt with that 
feeling of justice which is prior and jiar- 
ainount to the law it.self. 

In some riKUMire akin to the tlicory of 
these political moralists, sinee it ascribes 
morality, in like manner, to human contriv- 
arice, is the system of Mtuideville, uhti con* 
sillers ^he general jimise of virtue to be a 
mere artifice yf jmlitical skill; and what the 
world consents to praise os virttic in the 
individual, to be a mere imposition on the 
part of the virtuous roan. Human life, in 
short, aeeording to him, is a constant inter¬ 
course of hypocrisy with hypocrisy; in which, 
by an involuntary self-denial, present enjoy¬ 
ment of some kind or other is sacrificed, for ' 
the pleasure of that praise which soeiety, 
as cunning ns the iniuvidual self-deiiicr, is 
really indeed to give, but gives only in return 
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for aacrifices that are made to its advantage. 
His system, to describe it a little more fully, 
08 stated in the inquiry into the origin of 
moral virtue, prefixed to his remarics on his 
own Fable of the Bees, is simply thi6,*>-that 
man, like all other animus, is naturally solicit¬ 
ous only of his personal gratification, without 
regard to the happiness or misery of others; 
that the great point, with the original law¬ 
givers or tamers of these human animals, 
was to obtain from them the sacrifice of in¬ 
dividual gratification, for the greater happiness 
of others ; that this sacrifice, however, could 
not be expected from creatures that cared 
only for themselves, unless a full equivalent 
were oflered for the enjoyment sacrificed; 
that as this, at least in the greater number 
of cases, could not be found in objects of 
sensHal gratification, or in the means of ob¬ 
taining sensual gratification which are given in 
exchange in common purchases, it was neces- 
sai’y to have recourse to some other appetite of 
guau; that the natural appetite of man for praise 
^Badily presented itself, for this' useful end, 
and that, by flattering him into the belief 
that he would be counted nobler for the 
saa ifices which he might make, he was led, 
ai^eordingly, to purcluise this praise by a 
fair barter of that, which, though he valued 
it mucli, and would not have pai'ted with it 
blit for some equivalent or greater gain, he 
still valued less than the praise which he 
was to acquire; that the moral virtues, 
therefore, to use his strong expression, are 
“ the political offspring which flattery begot 
upon pride and that, when we think that 
we see virtue, we see only the indulgence 
of some frailty, or the expectation of some 
praise. 

Such is the very licentious system, as to 
moral virtue, of this satirist of man ; whose 
doctrine, false as it is, as a general view of 
human nature, has, in the worid, so many 
iiistaiuvs which seem to conespoud with it, 
that a siiperffcial observer, who is little ae- 
eu^tome<i to make distinctions, extends 
readily to all mankind, what is true only 
of a port, and because sonic who wish to ap¬ 
pear virtuous are hypocrites, conceives that 
all virtue is hyjiocrisv; in the same way ns 
such a superficial liiitiker would have ad¬ 
mitted any other error, stated in language 
as strong, and with images and pictures 
as vivid. • 

It woulil be idle to repeat, in particulai 
application to this system, the general re¬ 
marks which I made in my former lectures, 
on the early appearances of moral emotion, 
us marking an original distinction of actions, 
that excite in us moral approbation, from 
those which do not excite it, and which ex¬ 
cite the opposite ft'eling of moral disappro¬ 
bation. I shall not even appeal to the con 
seieiice of him who has had the happiness 
of performing a generous art ion, without tin 


•lightest regard to the praise of man, which 
was peihaps not an object even of concep- 
‘liion at all, and certainly not till the action 
tself was performed. But we may surely 
ask, in this case, as much as in any other 
physical hypothesis, by what authority so ex¬ 
tensive a generalization is made from so 
small a number of particular cases ? If, in. 
deed, we previously take for granted that all 
virtue is hypocrisy, every case of virtue which 
we perceive seeming to us a case of hypo¬ 
crisy, may be rt^rded only as an illustration 
of the doctrine, to the universal truth o1 
which we have already given our assent. 
But if we consent to form our general 
onclusioTi before examination, and then 
to adapt our particular conclusions to the 
previous general belief, this sort of au¬ 
thority may bo found, for the wildest hypo¬ 
thesis, in physics, as much as for that moral 
lypothcsis, the licentiousness of wdiich is 
founded on the same false logic. We have 
:)nly to take the hypothesis, however wild, 
for granted; and then the facts w’ill be, or 
will be considered to be, illustrations of it. 
The question is not, whether, on the suppo¬ 
sition of universal hypocrisy, ah seeming 
virtue be imposition, for in that case there 
could be Yio doubt; but whether all virtue 
be hypocrisy; and for this, it is surely neces¬ 
sary to have some stronger proof than the 
mere fact that some men are hypocrites; or 
e»cn the very probable inference, that there 
is II great deal of hypocri.sy, (as there is a 
great deal of virtuous hciievolenee o§ self- 
command,) which we are not capable W di.^ 
covering, and to which, accordingly, we may 
erroneously have given the praise of virtm*. 
The love of praise may be a universal prin¬ 
ciple ; but is not more truly universal than 
the feeling of right and wrong, in some one 
or other of their forms; and of two feelings, 
equally iini%'ersal, it is as absurd to deny the 
reality of one, as the reality of the other. 
All actions have not one object. Some are 
the result of a selfish love of praise ; some 
of a generous love of virtue, that is to sny, 
of love of those whose happiness virtue can 
promote. The sacred motives of mankind, 
indeed, in thi.s variety of possible objects, 
cannot be known ; and the paradox of Dr. 
Mandevillc, therefore, ^is this advantage, 
that it is impossible to ^^^any case of 
virtue, “ Here is virtuo|fli|ni^ no reganl 
to praise,” since ho his still die pou er of 
answering, that then! may be o desire of 
praise, though it is not visible to us. But, 
to reasoning of this sort there is no limit. 
If we be fond of paradoxes, it is eiu^y to as¬ 
sert that there is no such state as that of 
health, and to pro\’e it in exactly the same 
manner, by showing, that many tvlio seem 
blooming and vi|orous are the victims of 
some inward malady j and that it is, there • 
fore, impossible for us, in pointing out any 
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one, to lay, there is health in this young and 
active form; since the bloom which we ad¬ 
mire may be only the covering of a disease 
that is soon to prey on the very beauty 
which it seemed, perhaps fur the time, to 
heighten with additional loveliness. If it be 
easy to make a little system like that of 
Mandeville, which reduces all virtue to the 
love of praise, it is just as easy to reverse 
the system, and to make all love of praise 
a modification of the purest virtue. We 
love it, it may be said, merely that we may 
give delight to those who love us, and who 
feel a lively interest in all the honours which 
can be lavished on ns. This theory may be 
false, or rather truly is so; but however 
false, or even absurd, it is as philosophic in 
every respect as the opposite theory of Man¬ 
deville, since it proceeds, exactly in the same 
way, on the exclusive consideration of n cer¬ 
tain elementary part of our mixed nature, 
and extends universally what is only parti¬ 
ally true. Indeed, the facts which sup]>ort 
it, if every one were to consult his memory, 
in the earliest years to which he can look 
back on his original feelings, are stronger, in 
support of this false generous h}'pothesis, 
than of that false ungenerous hypothesis, 
to which I have o]>poscd it. What delight 
did the child feci, in all his little triumi)h.s, 
when he thought of the pleasure which his 
parents were to feel! When his lesson was 
well learned, and rewarded with its due com¬ 
mendation, there were other ears than those 
arou^, which he would have wished to 
bavcRieard; and if any little prize was allott- 
os a memorial of excellence, the pleasure 
which he felt on receiving it w-as slight, com- 
pared with the pleasure with which ho after¬ 
wards saw it ill other hands, and looked to 
other eyes, w'he;i he returned to his home. 
Such, it might be said, is the origin of that 
love of jtraise which we feel; and its growth 
in the progress of life, when praise is sought 
in greater objects, is only the growth the 
same generous passion. But I will not 
dwell longer on an hypothesis which I have 
stated as false, and obviously false, though, 
obviously false as it is, it is at least as well 
founded as that of Mandeville. My only 
object is to show you, by this coinpkite re,- 
versal of his reasoning, with equal semblance 
of probubilit; |iis hypothesis is but an 
hypothesis. ' 

But how come? tliis system, which 
must account for our own emotions, as well 
as foe the emotions of others, that we do 
approve of certmn actions, os virtuous, with¬ 
out valuing them for the mere love of 
praise, and condenm even the love of praise 
Itself, when the good of the world is inten¬ 
tionally sacrificed to it ? I will admit, for a 
moment, to Mandeville, tltgt we are all hy-1 
pocrites; that we know game of human! 
life, and play our parts in it accordingly. In] 


such mrcumstances, we may indeed assume 
the appearance of virtue ourselves, but how 
is it, that we feel approbation of others as¬ 
suming the same disguise, when we are 
aware of its nature, and know virtue in all 
the actions which go under that well-sound¬ 
ing name, to be only a more or less skilful 
attempt at imposition ? The mob in the gal¬ 
lery may, indeed, wonder at all the trans¬ 
mutations in the pantomime, and the siUiest 
among them may believe that Harlequin has 
turned the clown into a fruit-stand, and him¬ 
self into a fruit-woman : but, however wide 
the wonder, or the belief may be, he who in¬ 
vented these very changes, or is merely one 
of the subordinate shifters of the scenery, 
cannot surely be a partaker of the illusion. 
What juggler ever deceived his own eyes ? 
Kateifclto, indeed, is described by Cowper, 
as “ W’ith his hair on en«i, at his own won¬ 
ders wondering.” But Katerfelto himself, 
vho “ wondered for his bread," could not 
feel much astonishment, even when he wa|| 
fairly giving the greatest astonishment to 
others. It must be the same with the mo¬ 
ral juggler. He knows the cheat; and he 
cannot feel admiration. If he can truly feel 
esteem, he feels that love of virtue, and con¬ 
sequently that distinction of actions, as vir¬ 
tuous or worthy of moral approbation, wliich 
j Mandeville denies. He may be a dupe, in- 
! deed, in the particular case, but he cannot 
even be a dupe, without believing tliat virtue 
I is something nobler than a fraud ; and, if he 
.believe virtue to be more noble, he must 
j liave feelings nobler than any which the sys- 
' tem of Mandeville allows. In believing that 
I it is possible for man not to be a liyiiocrite, 

I he may be considered almost as proving, 

I that be has not, uniformly, been a hypocrite 
I hims<'lf. 

Even if the belief of a system of this sort, 
which, as we have seen, has no force but 
that which it derives from the very common 
paralogism of asserting the universal truth 
of a }iartial conclusion; even if tliis misera¬ 
ble belief were to have no tendency directly 
injurious to the morals of those who admit 
it, the mere loss of happiness which it would 
occasion, by the constant feeling of distrust 
to which it must give rise, would of itself be 
no slight evil. To regard even every stran¬ 
ger, on w'hom our eyes could fall, as engaged 
in bna^ unremitting plait of deceit, all deceiv¬ 
ing, and all,to a certain degree deceived, 
would be to look on society with feelings 
that would make absolute solitude compara¬ 
tively pleasing; and, if to regard strangers 
in this light would be so dreadful, how for 
more dregful would it be, to look, with the 
same distrust, on those in whom we had 
been accustomed to confide as friends—to 
see dissimulation in every eye—in the look 
of fondness of the parMt, the wife, the child, 
the very caress and seeming innocence of in- 
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fancy; and to think, that, the softer every self, the whole moral phenomena of our 
tone of affection was to our ear, the more approbation of good and disapprobation of 
profound was the fidsebood, which had made evil. 

it softer, only that it might the more surely If all the actions of wWch man is capable, 
deceive ! It is gratifying to find, that a sys- had terminated in one simple result of good 
tem, which would make this dreadful trans- or evil, without any mixture of both, or any 
formation of the whole moral world, is but further consequences, reason, I conceive, 
an hypothesis; and an hypothesis so unwar- would have been of no advantage whatever, 
rantablc, because so inconsistent with every in determining moral sentiments that must, 
fcebng of our heart. Yet it is unfortunately in that case, have arisen immediately on the 
a paradox, which admits of much satirical consideration of the simple effect, and of the 
picturing; and, while few pause sufficiently will of producing that simple effect. Of the 
to discover its logical imperfections, it is very intentional production of good, as good, we 
possible that some minds maybe seduced by should have approved instantly; of the in- 
the mere lively colouring of the pictures, to tentional production of evil, as evil, we 
suppose, in spite of ail the better feelings of should as instantly have disapproved ; and 
which they are conscious, tliat the represent- reason could not, in sudi circumstances, have 
ation which is given of human life is true, be- taught us to love the one more, or hate the 
cause a few characters in human life are truly other less ; certainly not to love what we 
drawn. A rash assent may be given to the should otherwise have hated, nor to hate 
seeming penel,ration which such a view of what we should otherwise have loved. But 
the supposed artifices of morality involves ; actions have not one simple result, in most 
and after assent is once rashly given, the cases. In producing enjo 5 rment to some, 
very generosity that might have appeared to they may produce misery to others, either 
confute the system, will be regarded only as by consequences that are less or more remote, 
an exemplification of it. I feel it the more or by their own immediate but compound 
my duty, therefore, to warn you against the operation. It is impossible, therefore, to 
adoption of a system, so false to the excel- discover instantly, or certainly, in any par- 
leiice of our monil nature; not because it is ticular case, the intention of the agent, from 
fidse only, though, even from the grossness the apparent result { and impossible for our- 
of its theoretic falsehood alone, it is unwor- selves to know, instantly, when we wish to 
thy of a single moment’s philosophic assent, perform a particular action, for a particular 
but still more, because the adoption of it end, whether it may not produce more evil 
must poison the virtue, and the happiness than good, when the good was our only oh • 
still more than the virtue, of every mind ject,—or more good than evil, w'hen <mr ob- 
which admits it. There is srarccly any ac- ject was the evil only. Be^on, thweforc, 
tion for which it is not possible to invent that pow'er by which w'e discover the 
some unworthy motive. If our system re- rious relations of things, comes to our aid, 
quires the invention of one, the invention, and pointing out to us all the probable phy- 
we may he sure, w’ill very speedily take place; sical consequences of actions, shows us the 
and, with the loss of that amiable • coiifi- good of what we might have conceived to he 
deuce of virtue, which believed and w'us he- evil, the evil of what we might have conceiv- 
lieved, how much of happiness, too, will he cd to be good, weighing each with each, and 
lost, or nther, how little happiness will after- calculating the preponderance of either. It 
wards remain ! thus influences our moral feelings indirectly; 

A slight extension of the system of Man-, but it influences them only by presenting to 
deville produces that general selfish system us new objects, to be admired^ or hated, and 
of morals, which reduces all virtue to the de- still atldresses itself to a principle which ad- 
sire of the individual good of the agent. On mires or hates. Like a telescope, or inicro- 
this it will be necessary to dwell a little more scope, it shows us what was too distant, or 
fully, not so much for the purpose of expos- too minute, to come within the sphere of our 
iiig the fallacy of the system itself, important simple vision; but it docs not alter the na- 
•as this exposure is, as for explaining that re- tore of visioti itself. ' fhTl^ best telescope, 
iation of utility to virtue, of which w* so fre- or the best microsco\»f give no aid to 
quently hear, without any .very accurate the blind. They irfJj^ the previous power 
meaning attached to the relation. of visual discernment, or they are absolutely 

In the first place, however, since actions useless. Reason, in like manner, supposes 
can be estimated as more or less useful, only in us a discriminating vision of another kind, 
by that faculty which analyzes and compares. By pointing out to us innumerable advan- 
it will be of advantage to make some re- tages or disadvantages, that flow from ai» 
marks on the influence of reason on our mo- action, it may heighten or reduce our appro- 
ral sentiments, and on those theories which, bation of the action, and consequently our es- 
proceeding beyond this indisputable influ- timate of the «rtue of him whom we sup- 
ence, would redudiN:o mere reason, as if pose to have had this whole amount of gemd 
it were the great piinciple of virtue it- or evil in view, in his intentional production 
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of it; but it docs this only because we are 
capable of feeling moral regard for the inten* 
tional producer of happiness to others, inde¬ 
pendently of any analyfies which reason may 
make. If we did not lore what is for the 
good of mankind, and love, consequently, 
^ose actions which tend to the good of 
mankind, it would be vain for reason to show, 
that an action was likely to produce good, of 
which we were not aware, or evil, of which 
we were not aware. It is very different, 
however, when wc consider the mind, as 
previously susceptible of moral emotion. If 
our emotion of approbation, when we medi¬ 
tate on the projuiety of a particular action, 
depend, in any degree, on our belief of re¬ 
sulting good, and onr disapprobation, in any 
degree, on our belief of resulting evil; to 
show that the good of which we think is 
slight, when compared with the evil which 
accomjmnies or follows it, is, perhaps, to 
change vi’bolly our approbation into disappro¬ 
bation. We should feel, in such circum¬ 
stances, a disapprobation of ourselves, if, 
with the dearer view of consequences now 
presented to us, we w'ere to continue to de¬ 
sire to perform the very action, to have ab¬ 
stained from which before, would have ex¬ 
cited our remorse. The utility of reason, 
then, is sufficiently obvious, even in moral¬ 
ity ; since, in a world so complicated as this, 
in which various interests arc continufdly 
mingling, and in which the good of one 
may be the evil of many; a mere blind obe- 
dience^o that voice, which would tell us in- 
stantlj^ and without reflection, in evety Ciise, 
19 seek the good of any one, as soon as it 
was in our power to be instrumental to it, 
might ])roducc the misery of many nations, 
or of many ages, in the relief of a few tem¬ 
porary wants of a few individuals. By fur 
the greater portion of political evil, whi<‘h 
nations suffer, arises, indeed, from this very 
source, not so much from the tyranny of 
power, however tyrannical power may too 
frequently have been, as from its erring 
benevolence, in the far greater number of 
coses, in which it W'as exercised with the wish 
of promoting that very good which w'as de¬ 
layed, or, perhaps, wholly impeded, by the 
very means that were chosen to fiuther it. 
If uose rulers, who were truly desirous of 
the happiness of people, had only 

known how th^ . most effectually pro¬ 
duce that happine.s^ ..ffiich they wished, 
there can be no question, that the earth at 
present would have exhibited appearances 
very different from those which, on the 
greater part of its surface, meet our melan¬ 
choly v«}Wj that it would then have pre¬ 
sents to us an aspect of general freedom 
and happmess, whwffi not man imly, but the 
great Father and lover of inunSnight have de- 
lighted to ^hold. Reason, then, though it is 
incapable of giving birth to the notion of moral 


excellence, has yet important relations to 
that good which is the direct object of mo¬ 
rality. 

Let none with heedless tongue from truth dlidnlii 
The reign of Virtue. Ere the daysprlng llowU, 
Like sisters link’d in concord’s golden chain. 

They stood before the great Eternal Mind, 

Their common parent; and by him were both 
Sent fortli among his crcBtures, hand in hand, 
Iiisetiarably join^l: nor o’er did Truth 
Find an*apt car to listen to her lore. 

Which know not Virtue's voice; nor, save where 
Truth’s 

Majestic words arc ticard and understood. 

Doth Virtue deign to inhabit. Go, inquire 
Of nalnro; not among Tartarean rooks. 

Whither the hungry vulture with its prey 
Iletiirns; not where the lion's sullen roar 
At noon resounds along the lonely banks 
Of ancient Tigris; but her gentler rx'cnes. 

The doveeot, and the sliepherd’s fold at morn. 
Consult; or by the meadow's fragrant hedge, 

In spring-time, wlien the woodlands first are green. 
Attend the linnet singing to his mate, 

('uuch'd o'er their tender young. To this fond care 
Thou dost not Virtue’s lioiiourablc name 
Attribute: wherefore, save tliat not one gleam 
Of truth did e'er discover to themselves 
Their little hearts, or teach them, by the effoeU 
Of that parental iove, the love itself 
To judge, and measure its oltieious deeds I 
Butman, wbohe eyeiids truthluu> till’d with day, 
piseems how skilfully to bounteous ends 
His wise aftbetions move; with free aci'ord 
Adopts their guidance; yields himself secure 
To Nature's prudent impulse; and eons’cris 
Instinct to dut> and to sacred law.« 

Important, however, as reason is, in point¬ 
ing out all the jiossible physical coiiscqueiires 
of actions, and all the (liffureiit degrees of 
probability of tlie.se, it must not be forgotten, 
that this is all which it truly docs; that our 
moral sentiment itself depends on another 
principle of our mind ; iiiid that, if we hud 
not previously been capable of loving the 
good of others as good, and of hating the pro¬ 
duction of eril as evil, to show us that the 
happiness of every created being depended 
on our choice, would have excited in us us 
little eagerness to do what was to lie so e.\- 
tensively beiiefleial, a.s if we had eoneeivt'd, 
tliat only a single individual was to prolit by 
it, or no individual whatever. 

These remarks will show you the inade¬ 
quacy of the moral systems, which make vir¬ 
tue, in our contem))lation of it, asortof pro* 
duct of reasoning, like any other abstract rc- 
larion, which we are capable of discovering 
intellectually ; that of Clarke, for example, 
which supposes it to consist in the regulation 
of our conduct, according to certain fltnesses 
which wc perceive in things, or a peculiaiv 
coiigrui^y of certain relations to each other; 
iuid that of Wollaston, which supposes vir¬ 
tue to consist in acting according to the truth 
of things, in treating objects according to 
their real character, and not according to a 
character or properties which they truly have 
not—a system which is virtually the same as 
that of Clarke, expressing only more awk¬ 
wardly what is not very simply developed, 
indeed, even in Dr. Cake’s speculatiuns. 

—. ■ ..M^-- 

' Akvnudo's rieoaurcii of Imaginallun, hook ii. 
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These systems, independently of their gene¬ 
ral defect, in making incongruity,—wliich, 
as mere incongruity, bears no proportion to 
vice, but is often greatest in the most frivo¬ 
lous improprieties,—^the measure of vice, as¬ 
sume, it must be remembered, the previous 
existence of feelings, for which all the con- 
gruities of which they speak, and the mere 
power of discovering such congruities, are in¬ 
sufficient to account. Tliere must t»e a prin¬ 
ciple of moral regard, independent of reason; 
or reason may, in vain, see a thousand fit¬ 
nesses, and a thousand truths, and would be 
warmed with the same lively emotions of in¬ 
dignation, against an inaccurate time-piece, 
or an error in arithmetical calculation, as 
against the wretch >vho robbed, by every 
fraud which could elude the law, those 
who had already little of which they could be 
deprived, that he might riot a little more lux¬ 
uriously, while the helpless, whom he had 
plundered, were starving around him. 

Fitness, as understood by every one, is ob¬ 
viously a word expressive only ofrclation. It 
indicates skill, indeed, in the artist, whatever 
the end may be; but, considered abstractly 
from the nature of the end, it is indicative 
of skill only. It is to the good or evil of 
the end that we look, and that wc must al¬ 
ways look, in estimating the good or evil of 
the fitness itself; and if it be the nature of 
the end which gives value to the fitness, it is 
not the fitness, but the end to which the fit* 
ness is subservient, tliat must he the true ob¬ 
ject of moral regard. The fitness of virtue 
for ])ro(luciug serene delight is nut, us mere 
fitness, greater than that of vice for ]>roduc- 
ing disquietude and wretchedness; and W’e 
act, therefore, as much according to the mere 
fitnc.sscs of things, in being vicious as being 
virtuous. If the world laid been adapted 
for the production of inisci'y, with fitnesses 
op]>usite indeed in kind, but exactly equal in 
number and nicety of ailjustment to those 
wliich are at present .so beautifully employed 
in the production of happiness, wc should 
still have framed our view's and our actions 
according to these fitnesses; but our moral 
view of the universe and of its Author would 
have been absolutely reversed. We should 
have seen the fitnesses of things precisely as 
before, but wc should have seen them with 
hatred instead of love. 

* Since every human action, then, in^ pro • 
dueing any effect whatever, must be in con¬ 
formity with the fitnesses of thi%s, the limi¬ 
tation of virtue to actions whicli are in con¬ 
formity with these fitnesses, has no meaning, 
unless we have previously distinguished the 
ends which are morally good from the ends 
which are morally evil, and limited the con¬ 
formity of which wc speak, to the one of 
these classes. In this case, however, tlie 
theory of fitnesses, it i| evident, far from ac¬ 
counting for the origin of moral distinctions, 


proceeds on the admission of them; it pre¬ 
supposes a distinctive love of certain virtu¬ 
ous ends, by their relation to which all the 
fitnesses of actions are to be measured; and 
the system of Dr. Clarke, therefore, ifstrip- 

E d of its pompous phraseology, and trans- 
ed into common language, is nothing more 
than the veiy simple truism or tautolo^, 
that to act virtuously, is to act in conformity 
with virtue. 

From this doctrine of conformity to the 
fitness of things the theory of Wollaston, in 
which virtue is represented to consist in the 
conformity of our actions to the true nature 
of things, scarcely differs, as I have said, in 
any respect, unless as being a little more cir¬ 
cuitous and complicated. The truth, of 
which Wollaston speaks, is only virtue under 
another name; and if we had no previous 
notions of mural good and evil,—-no love of 
the happiness of others more than of their 
misery, it would be absolutely impossible to 
determine whether virtue or vice W’cre truth 
or falsehood, even in the sense in which he 
uses these terms. If, indeed, we previously 
take for granted that it is the nature, the 
true nature, of the parent to be loved by the 
child, of the child to love the parent, we can¬ 
not then, it will be allowed, have any hesita - 
tion in admitting that the child, in perfurin- 
ing offices of tenderness to the parent, treats 
the parent according to his true native; and 
that, if he w'ere to treat him unkindly, he 
u ould treat him not according to his true na¬ 
ture, but as if he were a foe to whosa true 
nature such usage would be accordant^ In 
taking for granted this very nature, however^ 
the agreement or disagreement with which 
we have chosen to denominate truth or false¬ 
hood, is it not evident that we have token 
for granted all those duties which arc strange¬ 
ly said to depend on the perception of an 
agreement, that cannot even be conceived 
by us, till the duties themselves, as consti¬ 
tuting the real nature or truth of our various 
relations, in the actions which are said to 
agree with it, have been previously suppos- 
ed ? If there were no previous belief of the 
diffiirent moral rdations of foes and friends, 
ut all were regarded by us as indifferent, 
how could any species of conduct which was 
true with respect to the one, be false with 
respect to the other ? Itt^s false indeed to ' 
native, but it is false to *^4i^»ly because 
it is false to that virt(y9*!Phich, before we 
thought of truth or falsehood, distinguished, 
with the clear perception of different moral 
duties, our benefactor from our insidious 
enemy. 

The work of Mr. Wollaston, which, with 
all its pedantry of ostentatious erudition, and 
the manifest absurdity of its leading jprinci- 
plc, has many prcj^^und refiections and acute 
remarks, which render it valuable on its own 
account, apiwars to me, however, I must 
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oonfess, more valuable for the light which it 
indmctly throws on the nature of the preju. 
dices that pervert our judgment, than mr the 
truths which it contains in itself. If I were 
desirous of convincing any one of the influ¬ 
ence of a system in producing, in the mind 
of its .author, a ready acquiescence in errors 
the most absurd, and in explanations far 
more necessary to be explained than the 
very difficulties which they professed to re¬ 
move or illustrate, I know no work which I 
could put into his hands better suited for 
this purpose than The Religion of Nature 
Delineated. Who but the authof^f such a 
sptem could believe for a moment that par- 
ncide is a crime only for the same reason 
which would make it a crime for any one, 
■^and, if the great principle of the system be 
just, a crime exactly of the same amount,) 
to walk across a room on his hands and feet, 
because he would then be guilty of the prac¬ 
tical untruth of using his hands, not as if 
they were hands, but as if they were feet; 
as, in parricide, he would be guilty of the 
practice untruth of treating a parent as if he 
were not a parent, but a robber or a mur¬ 
derer? Even without considering guilt so 
atrocious, is common cruelty, in any of its 
forma, made hateful to us as it should be, or 
even hateful in the slightest degree of moral 
disgust by being represented only as the half- 
ludicrous falsehood of affirming practically, 
that a man is not a man capable of feeling, but 
an insensible post; and is it only fur a simi¬ 
lar fi^ehood, in this tacit proposition, which 
we supposed by our negligence to affirm, 
I' "hat we should reproach ourselves, if we had 
left any one to perish, whom a slight effort 
on our part would have saved from destruc¬ 
tion ? “ Should I find a man grievously hurt 
by some accident,” says Wollaston, “ fallen 
down, alone, and without present help, like 
to perish, or see his house on fire, nobody 
being near to help or call out; in diis extre¬ 
mity, if I do not give him my assistance im- 
meffiatuly, 1 do not do it at all; and by this 
refusing to do it according to my ability, I 
deny his case to be what it is; human na¬ 
ture to be what it is ; and even those' de¬ 
sires and expectations which I am conscious 
to myself I should have under the like mis¬ 
fortune, to be what they are.”* These 
strange denials wr eertainly do not make; 
all which we**'. 'declare is, on the con¬ 
trary, a truth, anif’hJtnith of the most un- 
questioruddh kind. We affinn ourselves to 
be what we are, indifferent to the miseries of 
otheis: and if to aflirm a truth by our ac- 
tioiM be aU whidt constitutes virtue, we act 
aif'vittaomlf in this tacit declaration of our 
insensibffity, as if we had flown instantly to 
* the aid of the sufferer, with the most com- 


* Ri'Uxion of N’atttiw Dflinested, p. 18. I.«iidon, 
1738, tUfc 


passionate declaration of our feeling; or ra¬ 
ther, if, with the same indifference at heart, 
we had stooped our body, or stretched out 
our band to relieve him, our very attempt 
to give the slightest relief according to the 
theory of moral falsehood, would have been 
on^ a crime additional. 

Reason, then, as distinguishing the con¬ 
formity pr unconformity of actions with the 
fitnesses of things, or the moral truth or 
falsehood of actions, is not the principle from 
which we derive our moral sentiments. 
These very sentiments, on the contrary, are 
necessary before we can feel that moral fit¬ 
ness or moral truth, according to which we 
are said to estimate actions as right or wrong. 
All actions, virtuous and vicious, have a 
tendency or fitness of one sort or other; and 
every action which the benevolent and male¬ 
volent perform, with a view to a certain end, 
may alike have a fitness for producing that 
end. There is not an action, then, which 
may not be in conformity with the fitnesses 
of things; and if the feelings of exclusive 
approbation and disapprobation that consti¬ 
tute our moral emotions be not presuppos¬ 
ed, in spite of the thousand fitnesses which 
reason may have shown us, all actions must 
I be morally indifferent. They are not thus 
I indifferent, because the ends to which reason 
shows certain actions to lie most suitable, 
are ends which we have previously felt to be 
worthy of our moral choice; and we are 
virtuous in conforming our actions to these 
ends, not because our actions have a phy¬ 
sical relation to the end, as the wheels and 
pullies of a machine have to the motion 
which is to result from them ; but because 
the desire of producing this very end has a 
relation, which has been previously felt, to 
our iporal emotion. The moral truth, in like 
manner, which reason is said to show us, 
consists in the agreement of our actions with 
a certain frame of mind which nature has 
previously distinguished to us as virtuous ; 
without which previous distinction the ac¬ 
tions of the most ferocious tyrant, and of 
the most generous and intrepid patriot, 
would be equally true, as alike indicative of 
the real natiue of the oppressor of a nation, 
and of the assertur and guardian of its 
rights. 

The fitness and the truth, then, in evejry 
case,- presuppose virtue os an object of 
moral sentiment, and do not constitute or 
evolve it. ** 

The moral use of reason, in influencing 
our approbation and disapprobation, is, as 1 
before remarked, to point out to us the re¬ 
mote good, which we do not perceive, or 
the elements of mixed good and evil, which 
also, but for the analytic power of reason, 
we should be incapable of distinguishing 
with accuracy in the* immediate compound 
result. If the mere discovery of greatci 
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utility, however, is sufficient to afiect our whole lope of Mandeville. They are Uie 
approbation, utility must, it is evident, have very essence of his s^tem; and unless we 
a certain relation to virtue. Utility, it is admit them as logically just, we must reject 
said, is the measure of virtue. Let us con> his system as logicfdfy falw. But it is in 
sider what meaning is to be attached to this his rhetoric that he trusts for more than in 
phrase. his defective logic; and if he have pven us 

a few lively picturings of hypocrisy, he flat¬ 
ters himself that we shall not pause to in¬ 
quire, whether pictures so lively are re- 
LECTURE LXXVn. presentations of a few only, or of all man¬ 

kind. 


OF home's system, that utility is the 

CONSTITUENT Ofi MEASUEE OF VIKTUE. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I exam¬ 
ined, at as great a length as a doctrine so 
false in its principles requires, the system 
of Dr. Mandeville with respect to virtue; 
a system in which the actions that commonly 
go under that honourable name are repre¬ 
sented as, in every instance, where any seem¬ 
ing sacrifice is made to the happiness of 
another, the result of a calculating vanity 
that, in its love of pnusc, consents to Iwr- 
ter, for a suitable equivalent of commenda¬ 
tion, the means of enjoyment which it would 
not give without a due equivalent, but which 
it values less than the applause that is to be 
offered in purchase of them. The pretender 
to generosity, who is a speculator in this 
species of traffic, is of course a hypocrite by 
the very quality of the moral ware in which 
he jobs; and the applauders of the ostensi¬ 
ble generosity, who are as little capable of 
unpaid admiration as he of gratuitous boun¬ 
ty, are hypocrites of equal skill, in the sup¬ 
posed universal cheat of social life. All are 
impostors, or all ai'e dupes, or rather, all 
ore at once impostors and dupes, dupes easi¬ 
ly deceived by impostors whom it is easy 
to deceive. On a system, of which, I may 
safely take for granted, that every one of 

i ^ou has in the delightful remembrances of 
lia own breast innumerable confutations, 
I should not have thought it necessary to 
dwell, if there had been less peril in the 
adoption of it to happiness and virtue. As 
u philosophic system, it is scarcely worthy 
of discussion. It is an evident example of 
an error that is very common in hypothetical 
systems; tlie error of supposing, notw'itli- 
standing the most striking seeming con¬ 
trarieties, that what is tnie of a few cases 
out of many is, therefore, necessarily true 
of all. Some men are hypocrites, therefore 
all men are hypocrites. It is not absolutely 
impossible, that he whom the world honours 
as virtuous for a life, which, from youth to 
old age, has had the uniform semblance of 
regard for the happiness of others, may have 
no virtue whatever at heart; therefore, it 
may be affirmed, with certainty, that he has 
no virtue whatever. Such are the two 
propitious, which, though not expressed 
m tnese precise terms, constitute truly the 


What should we think of a moral theorist 
whp, after painting some coarse debauch in 
the midnight profligacy of the lowest ale- 
house, or the wider drunkenness uid riot of a 
fair or an election, should seriously exhibit to 
us those pictures as evidence of an universal 
conclusion, that all men are drunkards? 
We might admire the verbal painting, in¬ 
deed, as we admire the pictures of Hogarth; 
but we should admire as little the soundness 
of the philosophy as we should have admired 
the accuracy of one of Horarth’s pictures, 
if he had exhibited to us the interior of a 
brothel as a representation of domestic life; 
a faithful sketch of one of those virtuous 
and smiling groups, that around a virtuous 
and delighted fanier, at his ovra parlour fire, 
seem to inclose him, as it W'ere, within a 
circle of happiness! It is certainly nut more 
absurd to argue that, because some men are 
drunkards all men are drunkards, than to 
contend that all men are, in every action of 
their life, indifferent to the hapless of 
every other being, because some ^ay be 
hypocrites in affecting to regard any hap^- 
ness but their own; and he who, in adopt¬ 
ing this theory, can seriously believe that 
there is not a single parent, or wife, or child, 
who has any other view than the selfish 
one of acquiring pnuse, in any one office of 
seeming kmdness to those whom they would 
wish us to regard as dear to them, may cer- 
Uunly believe with equal reason, and admire 
as ingenious and just, the wildest absurdity 
which the wildest propounder of absturii- 
ties can oflier to his assent and admiration. 

This system, by a little extension to all 
the sources of selnsb enjoyment^ and by a 
little purification of the selfishness, as the 
enjoyment is rendered less prominently sel¬ 
fish by being moro rimote and more edn- 
nected by many direc^H|Mirect ties with 
tile happiness of otSPr^sumes the form 
of the more general theory of selfish morals, 
in which the most refined virtue is repre¬ 
sented^ only as disguised self-love; though 
the veil, which is thin in itself, so as often 
afford no disgwse to the passkm which 
glows through it, is sometimes thickened in 
so many folds, t^t it is scareely possible to 
j guess what feat^s of wliness or ^auty are 
I beneath. Beme eonsidering, however, this 
I finer system of moral sefishness, which is 
! founded on views of remote personal ad\'an-. 
2 K 
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tage, aiid therefore in n gi’ent measure on 
the dull that detects those elements of dis¬ 
tant go^, I conceived that we might derive 
Bome aid to oar inquiry, by considering first 
the relations which reason, the great amyser 
and detecter of those elements of distmt 
good, bears to morality; and consequently 
as in their fittest place, those systems which 
would reduce all our moral feelings to intel¬ 
lectual discoveries made by that poiror, 
which is supposed, in these systems, to de¬ 
termine the very nature of vice and virtue, 
in the same way as it extracts roots, tpea- 
sures angles, and determines specific gra¬ 
vities or alTinities, or quantities of mo- 

j i 

We considered, then, two celebrated sys-1 
terns of this sort th-it found morality on rea- 
son i one wliich supposes virtue to consist j 
in the accommodation of oiir actions to the j 
fitnesses of things, and another which sup¬ 
poses it to consist in actions that are con¬ 
formable to truth. In both cases I showed j 
you, that the sj-stems, far from accounting 
for our moral feelings, or showing them to 
ba the result of a process of ratiocination, 
proceed on the susceptibility of these feel¬ 
ings, as an essential part of our mental con¬ 
stitution, independent of every thing that 
can be resolved into reasoning. If wo were 
not formed to love previously the bippiness 
of others, and to have a moral approbation 
of the wish of producing hapi>iness, in vain 
would reason tell us, after tracing a thousand 
conseqpences, that an action wdll be more ge- 
^mliy beneficial than, but for this analytic 
investigation, we should have supposed. If 
we were not formed to love certain ends of 
moral good rather than certain other ends of 
moral evil, the mere fitnesses, or means of 
producing these ends, must be as indifierent 
to us as that indifferent good or evil which 
they tend to produce. If we have formed 
no previous moral conception of certain du¬ 
ties, as forming that truth of character to 
which vice is said to be false, there will be 
as little Mschood; and, therefore, if vice be 
only a want of conformity to truth, us little 
vice, in the most cruel and unrelenting ma¬ 
lignity, as in the most generous benevolence. 
In eveiy case in which we suppose reason 

... uml 

approbation that’^<J^.‘*^tute all which is tnily 
moral in oiw sentime^s of actions; or the 
discovery mere consequences of general 
good, mere fitnesses, mere truths, will be as 
powerless to affect us with moral re^d, as 
a nevrgtnnbHUtion o( wheels and pdlies, rfir 
a new solution of a geometric problem. 

But, though the discovery of certain fit¬ 
nesses or congniities, such as those of which 
Clarke speaks, or of a cextAn conformity to 
truth, such as that of ndiich Wollaston 
spetdu, or of the beneficial and injurious 


consequences of certain actiott*, eonnidored 
as a mere series of consequenees, diseoym- 
ble by the understandiiig, oi^er sc* 

ries of physical Cifiicts, may not M capable 
of giving birth to moral feeling, wiriiout 
some peculiar and previous susoeptihliity in 
the mind of being so affected; nm; they not 
at least indirectly give birth to it, by pro- 
senting to*this original sus^ptibilito of mo¬ 
ral emotion its peculiar objects? Whatever 
may be the principle that develops it, does 
not the approving sentiment arise, on the 
contemplation of actions that are In their ten¬ 
dency beneficial to individuals, and thus to 
society in general, and only on die contem¬ 
plation of actions that are tons beneficial 7 Is 
not utility, therefore, since it appears to be 
essenlial, in some greater or less degree, to 
the whole class of actions that are termed 
virtuous, the constituent or the measure of 
virtue itself ? 

The doctrine of the utility of actions, as 
that which ooiistitutes them virtuous, has 
been delivered, with all the force of which 
the doctrine seems capable, by the genius of 
Mr. Hume, n-ho lias furmeci it into an elabo¬ 
rate system of inonils. It has ever since en¬ 
tered largely into the vague speculations on 
the princi[)l«'S of virtue, in which minds that 
wc rather fond of theorizing than capable of 
It, are Ofit to indulge; and we seldom hear 
in familiar discussion any allusion to the 
principle or principles of moral sentiment, 
without some loose reference to this relation, 
which that moral sentiment is supposed to 
bear to the utility of the actions approved. 
That it docs beai- a certain relation to it is 
unquestionable, though a relation which is 
not always very distinctly conceived by those 
who are in the frequent habit of speaking of 
it. It will be tlie more important, tlicii, to 
endeavour to separate what is true in the 
common langu^c on the subject, from the 
error which frequently accompanies it. 

Benevolence, a.s the very name implies, is 
always a wish of good to others; and every 
benevolent action, therefore, must be intend¬ 
ed to be of advantage to somebody. But if 
by the measure of virtue, when utility is said 
to be the constituent or measure of the ac¬ 
tions that ai'e denominated virtuous, be 
meant that to which the virtue is in exact 
proportion, increasing always as the mere 
physical advantage increases, and decreasing 
always as the mere pbysietd advantage de¬ 
creases ; and if it be stud that such actions 
only are felt to be meritorious, in which the 
agent is supposed to have willed directly that 
which appeared to him at the moment of his 
willing it most useful, and to have willed it 
with moral approbation for this reason only, 
because it appeared to him most useful; uti¬ 
lity, in this general sense, is so far from be- 
mg the measure of virtue, that there is com.. 
paratively but a very simdl number of virtu- 
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OU9 Actions td whkii the measure can be ap- 
pliedj and few, indeed, iii which the 
proportion wm be found to hold with ex¬ 
actness. 

That virtuous actions do aU tend in some 
g^toter or less degree to the advantage of 
toe world, is indeed a &ct, with respect to 
which there can be no doubt. TN import¬ 
ant question, however, is, whether the spe¬ 
cific amount of utility be that which we have 
in view, and which alone we have in view, 
in the approbation which we give to certain 
actions; since this approbation is toe direct 
feeling of virtue itself, without which, as in¬ 
tervening, it will be allowed that even the 
most useful action could not he counted by 
us as virtuous ; whether we love the gene¬ 
rosity of our benefactor, with an emotion ex¬ 
actly toe same in kind, however different it 
may be in degree, as that with which We love 
the bank-bilC or the estate which ho may 
have given us; in short, to use Dr. Smith's 
strong language, whether “ we have no other 
reason for praising a man, than that for whidi 
we commend a chest of drawers.” 

It may be necessary in this discussion, to 
remind you once more, tluit virtue is nothing 
in itself, any more than our other generd 
terms, which we have invented to express a 
number of particulars comprehended in them; 
that what is true of virtue, then, must be true 
of all the particular actions to wliich we give 
that name; and that all which we have to 
consider in the present aiguracnt, is not the 
vogue general term, but some particular ac¬ 
tion, that is to say, some particular agent, in 
certain circumstances, willing a certain effect; 
since the feeling which rises in the mind, on 
the contemplation of this particular action, 
IS that which leads us lo class it with other 
actions that may have excited a similar vivid 
sentiment, and to employ for the whole the 
common term virtue. The question then is, 
whether it be necessary to the rise of this 
vivid sentiment, the moral emotion of appro¬ 
bation or disapprobation, that we should 
have in immediate contemplation, os the sole 
object of the emotion, the utility or inutility 
of the action ; and whether the emotion it¬ 
self be always exactly proportioned by us to 
the quantity of usefulness which we may 
have found, by a sort of intellectual calcula¬ 
tion or measurement in the action itself, or 
in the principle of the action. It is the vi¬ 
vid feeling of moral approbation alone, which 
leads us to distinguish actions as virtuous or 
vicious; and the supposed measure or stand¬ 
ard of virtue, therefore, must relate to this 
vivid feeling in all its degrees, or it cminot 
have any relation to the virtue that in oil 
its degrees is marked by that vivid feeling 
only. 

If the utility of actions be their moral 
standard, then, it must be present to toe 
contcmplatum of the agent himself, when he 


jiF^era otto toode ef con^et to ano- 
toeri oM to toe ootptomplation of otoenf, 
when they motsHy W disapprove of 

his actoi& 

In every mocal tokioa toat can be estimat¬ 
ed us, these toto seta of feelings may be 
taken inio aoeount} toe fodmgs of the agent 
when he meditated and vrii)^ toe action; 
and toe feelingi of toe spectator, or of him 
who ealmfy contemplates toe action at any 
distance of space or time. Let us consider, 
then, in the first place, the agent himselfi 
Thd agent, indeed, may be under the influ¬ 
ence of passions, fiom which the spectator is 
free, and may thus have his morm toscem- 
ment less clear, so as to be harried perhaps 
into actions which, with bej^r moral vision, 
he would have shunned. But the principle 
of approbation itself is not essentially dif¬ 
ferent in his mind, when the action which 
be contemplates is one which he meditates 
himself, and when he contemplates the ac¬ 
tion of another already performed; and, if it 
be not according to any measurement of ex¬ 
act utility, that the approbation and emup- 
quent moral will or resolution of toe mmt 
virtuous agent is formed, it must be allowed 
to be a powerful presumption at least, or 
more than a mere presumption, that the ap¬ 
probation of toe spectator, arising from the 
same principle is not the result of such a 
measurement of the good that is to be add¬ 
ed, by that particular action, to the general 
good of the world, or of the gencral|utility 
of the principle from which it flows. Wi^ 
respect to the views of the agent, however, 
there seems to be little ground for dispute. 
His views, even when he seems to ourselves 
most commendable, but rarely extend to 
such general interests. The exact scale of 
utility of an action, in short, or of the prin¬ 
ciple of the action, is not present to his 
mind as the standard by which he regulates 
his conduct. Docs the mother, when she 
hongs sleepless, ni^ht after night, over the 
cradle of her sick nifiint, thinl^ even for a 
single moment, that it is for the good of the 
society of mankind, that she should labour 
to preserve that little being which is so dear 
to her for itself, and the abandonment of 
which, though no other ^ingin the universe 
were to be Reeled by Beem to her 

a crime of scarcely coi^^PRe atrocity ; and 
are we to refuse to ^ff^tience wid ten¬ 
derness, and watchfulness of regard, the 
name of virtue, because she has thought 
only of some li^c comfort that might pos¬ 
sibly flow to toe individual, and has not 
measured her own personal sacrifices with 
that general good, to which they should have 
been exactly adapted, nor estimated the 
goiierd advantagx of matemal love, as a 
principle of conduct which operates, and is 
continually to operate, in all the families of 
mankind ? When we enter some wretched 
2K2 
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hovd, and see that wretchedness, which is 
so much more dreadful to the eye of him 
who beholds it, than to the ear of him who 
is told in his splendid apartment, that there 
is misery upon the eaoth,—and who thinks 
that in pitying it, with the very idleness of 
pity, he bus felt as a good man should feel; 
when we look through the darkness, to 
which there is no sunshine, on some comer, 
darker still,—where the father of those who 
have stren^h only to hang over him and 
weep, is giving to them his last blessing, 
which is all that remains to him to give'; do 
we feel, on looking at this mixture of death, 
and sickness, and despair, and want, in dread¬ 
ful assemblage, that it would be well for 
the world if a little relief were given to 
miseries so hopeless; or that compassion, as 
a principle of conduct, is of the highest use¬ 
fulness, where there are so many sufferers 
on the earth, who may be objects of com¬ 
passion ? Of the principle of the action in 
its relation to general utility, wo never think. 
We hasten to do what it is in our power to 
do; and we have already obtained looks of 
alnnuch gratitude, as could be felt in a mo¬ 
ment of such affliction, long before we have 
thought of any thing more than what was 
before our very eyes. In all the small 
courtesies of society, as well as in these 
higher duties, we act, not from any estimate 
of the principle of courtesy as a general 
principle, but from the temporary views of 
indivi^^l gratifications to those who mingle 
with ifs ; and we act well. The amount of 
^l^neral good, which a philosopher might 
estimate, or attempt to estimate, by con¬ 
sidering the relation of these particular ac¬ 
tions to the advantage of the community, 
'never occurs as an object of contemplation 
to the multitude of mankind, when they ap¬ 
prove or disapprove, with feelings at least 
as vivid, as those of him who measures every 
action by its remotest consequences. It 
occurs but seldom, even to philosophers 
themselves, who may derive, indeed, an ad¬ 
ditional enjoyment from tracing that relation, 
and an additional reason to adore the good¬ 
ness of him who has established it; but who, 
in the common transactions of life, act from 
the same immediate feelings of approvable- 
ness, the samejp® lediate impulses of vir¬ 
tuous emotioH^^iiii^ahose to whom ethical 
and political ge^..Olzations are absolutely 
anknowB. The immediate virtuous impulse 
is the mere feeling of rapid ^probatiim, that 
^•ecomes still more rapidly choice or deter- 
niiiiation; a feeling which has relation only 
to the partHnilnr case, and which, fiur from 
IMUsing for any extensive view and measure¬ 
ment of remote consequences of utility, 
has arioen in the instanti^or almost in the 
very instant in which the action was con¬ 
ceived. 

But the feelings of the i^ent himself, 


whom alone we tiave yet considered, it may 
perhaps be said, furnish no decisive confu¬ 
tation of the supposed moral measurement 
of the virtue of actions, by the feeling of 
their precise degrees of general utility; they 
may afford a presumption, but nothing 
more; and it is in the calm contemplation 
of the indifferent spectator, or reader, or 
hearer of an action only, that we are to look 
for the gromids of a just moral estimate of 
the virtue or vice which the action itself in¬ 
volves. 

The exclusion of the feelings of the agent 
himself, in the moral estimate of the proprie¬ 
ty or impropriety of the actions, which dr- 
cumstances call on him to perform, and on 
account of which he is to be ranked with the 
virtuous or the guilty, may seem a very bold 
use of the privilege of unlimited supposition, 
which a theorist assumes. Let the assump¬ 
tion, however, be admitted. Let the feel¬ 
ings of the agent be left wholly out of ac¬ 
count, and let us think only of the feelings 
of him who contemplates the action of an¬ 
other. Is the approbation of virtue, in this 
case, the feeling of mere utility ; our indig¬ 
nation, disgust, abhorrence of vice, in its as¬ 
pects of greatest atrocity, a feeling of no¬ 
thing more than of the uselessness, or phy¬ 
sical incumbrance and detriment to society, 
of that profitless thing which we call a tyrant 
or a parricide ? The doctrine of utility, as 
the felt essence of virtue, is, in this case, as 
little in agreement with the morel facts 
which it would explain, us in the case of the 
feelings of the agent himself; as little ac¬ 
cordant with them os any false hypothesis 
in mere physics, with the stubbornly resist¬ 
ing physical facts, which it would vainly en¬ 
deavour to reconcile, or at least to force to¬ 
gether. 

If the approbation which we give to virtue 
be only the emotion excited in us by the 
contemplation of what is useful to mankind, 
it is very evident that such utility is to }>e 
found, not in the actions only of voluntary 
agents, and in the general principles of con¬ 
duct from which tiie iiorticular actions flow, 
but in inanimate matter also ; and indeed, 
on earth at least, it is only by the interven¬ 
tion of matter, that one mind can indirectly 
be of any utility whatever to any other mind. 
Let us imagine, then, not a mere chest of 
drawers before us,—for that may be counted 
of too trifling convenience.—but the most 
useful machine wbidi the art of man has 
been able to devise,—a loom, for example, a 
ship, a printing-press, instruments which 
have certiuniy contributed to the happiness 
of the world a far greater amount of good, 
than any moral action of any generous bene¬ 
factor, whose voluntary production of a little 
limited good, perhaps to a single individual 
only, may yet mive excited in ua the liveliest 
emotions of a regard that is almost venera- 
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tion, or more than mere veneration. When 
we think of any one of these noble instru¬ 
ments, as placM before our ^es, or when 
any one of them is actually before our eyes, 
and when we trace all the contrivances of its 
parts, and think of the good which has for 
many ages resulted, and will still continue 
to result from the whole; does }t seem to 
us possible that any one should assert, or 
almost that any one should imagine, for a 
moment, the sameness in kind of the intel- 
lectual admiration, if I may so express it, 
which we feel in such a case, with the moral 
admiration that is excited in us by the pat¬ 
riot or the martyr; or even by the humblest 
of those who, in their little sphere of private 
life, in the ordinary circumstances of peace¬ 
ful society, exert, for the good of the few 
who are around them, an energy of active 
benevolence, as powerful as that which, in 
a more elevated station, and in a tumultuous 
age, ennobles the leader and the sufferer in 
the cause of nations and of the world ? Our 
admiration of a steam-engine, our admira¬ 
tion of an heroic sacrifice of personal com¬ 
fort, or of life itself, are feelings that can 
scarcely be said to have any greater resem¬ 
blance than the brightness of scarlet and the 
shrilliicss of a trumpet; and the blind men 
who asserted the similarity of these two 
sensations, was, 1 cannot but think, (if our 
consciousness is to decide on the compara¬ 
tive merit of the theories,) at least as soimd 
a theorist, as he who would convince us of 
the similarity of the two emotions. Indeed, 
if we were to strive to conceive all the pos¬ 
sibilities of extravagant assertion, it would 
not be easy to imagine one less warranted 
by fact, than that which would affirm that 
we love a benefactor exactly with the same 
feelings as those with which we regard a 
house or a loaf of bread; or at least that 
there is no difference, but as one or the 
ocher may have been in degree more or 
less useful to us or to the world in gene- 
xol. 

If, indeed, mere matter could, by the 
most beautiful subserviency to our happi¬ 
ness, become a reasonable object of moral 
admiration, by what means have we been 
able to escape an universal idolatry ? Hmv 
is it tliat we are not, at this moment, all ador- 
*er8 of that earth on which we dwell, or of 
that great luminary which renders our earth 
not habitable merely, but delightful ? The 
ancient worshippers of the universe at least 
supposed it to be animated with a soul. It 
was the soul of the world which they ad¬ 
ored. The savage, who trembles at the 
thunder, and bends before the whirlwind 
that knee which does not bow to man, be¬ 
lieves that there is some being greater than 
man who presides over the awful dark¬ 
ness. But, according to the system of utili- 
ty, the belief of a sod of the world, or of a 
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ruler of the lightni^ and the storm, which 
even the savage thinks necessary, before he 
deim to worship, is superfluous for our more 
philosophic veneration. The earth, whether 
animated or inanimate, is alike that which 
lupports and feeds us. The sun, whether 
animated or inanimate, is alike to us the 
iource of warmth and light, and of all that 
infinity of blessings, which these simple 
words involve. The earth and the sun, 
then, if mere utility were to be considered 
as virtue, the sole standard on the contem¬ 
plation of which certain moral emotions 
arise, and by which we measure their vivid¬ 
ness, are the most virtuous beings that come 
beneath our view ; and love, respect, venera¬ 
tion, such as we give to the virtues of the 
most virtuous human beings, are far too 
slight an offering of the heart to utilijties so 
transcendent 

It is evidently, then, not mere utility 
which constitutes the essence of virtue, or 
which constitutes the measure of virtue; 
since we feel, for the most useful inanimate 
objects, even when their usefulness is to 
continue as long as the whole race of beifigs 
that from age to age ore to be capable of 
profiting by them, no emotions of the kind 
which we lieel, when w« consider the vol¬ 
untary actions of those who are capable of 
knowing and willing the good which they 
produce. A benevolent man and a steam- 
iigine may both be instrumental to the 
happiness of society; and the quantity of 
happiness produced by the unconscimis ma¬ 
chine may he greater perhaps than that pt# 
duced by the living agent; but there is no 
Imaginary increase or diminution of the utili¬ 
ty of tlic one and of the other, that can make 
tne feelings with which we view them sha¬ 
dow into each other, or correspond in any 
point of the scale. 

Though it is impossible for the theorist 
not to feel the irresistible force of this 
argument, w'heu he strives in vain to think 
of some infinite accession of utility to a 
mere machine, which may procure for it all 
the veneration that is given to virtue, he can 
yet take refuge in the obscurity of a verbal 
distinction. Utility, he will tell us, is nut 
in every instance folbwed by this venera¬ 
tion: it is only utili^^^he action of liv¬ 
ing beings that is foL^^pPHy it; and when 
even all Ute usefulPPRns of living beings 
are shown not to produce it, htit only such 
actions as had in view that moral good which 
wc admire, he will consent to narrow his 
limitations still more, and confine the utility, 
which be re^rds as the same with vhtue, 
to certwn voluntary actions of firing beings. 
Does he not perceive, however, that in maJt- 
ing these limi^tions he has conceded the 
very point in question? He admits that 
the actions of men are not valued merely as 
being useful, in which case they must have 
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ranked in virtue, with nil things that are 
useful, exactly according to their place in 
the tcaJe of utility, but for something which 
may be useful, or rather which is useful, 
yet which merely as useful never could have 
excited the fceling.s which it excites when 
considered as a voluntary choice of good. 
He admits an npprovableness then, peculiar 
to living and voluntary agents, a capacity of 
exciting certain vivid moral emotions W'hich 
are not commensurable with any utility, since 
no accession of mere utility could produce 
them. In short, he admits every thing- for 
which the assertor of the peculiar and es¬ 
sential distinctions of virtue contends; and 
all W'hich he gains by his verbal distinction 
of utilities is, that his admission of the doc¬ 
trine which he professes to oppose, is tacit 
only, not open and direct. 

It is indeed, by a verbal distinction of this 
sort that Mr. Umne himself, the most in¬ 
genious and liberal supporter of this system, 
endeavours to obviate the force of the objec¬ 
tion, which may be drawn from inanimate 
matter, as useful and yet incupiible of excit¬ 
ing moral emotion, lie floes, for the pur¬ 
pose of saving his theory, what is not easy 
to be reconciled with the acuteness of n 
mind so subtile as his, and so w'cll practised 
in detecting, or at least so fond of detecting, 
what he considers as illogical in the specula¬ 
tions of other writers, or in the generd ciisy 
faith of the half-reasoning multitude. He 
fairly tajtes for granted, as independent of 
any measurement of mere utility, those very 
iKOial feelings which he yet wishes us to be¬ 
lieve to arise from the perception of mere 
utility i thus adandonuig his theory as false 
in order that we may admit it as tnic. The 
utility of inanimate things, he sa^s, does not 
seem to us virtuous, because it is not ac¬ 
companied with esteem and approbation 
which arc peculiar to living beings; and he 
states this distinction of the two utilities, 
without seeming to be at all aware that, in 
supposing a moral esteem and approbation 
distinct from the feeling of usefulness, he is 
thus presupposing the very feeling for which 
he professes to account; and denying that 
strict relation of utility to virtue, w'hich his 
vheory wmuld hold out as the only standard, 
or rather as the onlj^,constituent of virtue. 
The passage is not to be quot¬ 
ed in his own q" Wc ought not to 

imagine,” he says, “ because an inanimate 
object be useful as well as a man, that 
thereCpte it ought also, according to this sys¬ 
tem, to merit the appellation of virtuous. 
The sentiments exm'ted by utility are in the 
two cases vera different; and the one is 
mixed with affection, esteem, approbation, 
&c. and not the other.” Novr it is obvious¬ 
ly of these very sentiments dibue, w’hich arc 
said by Hume to be mixed with the feeling 
of utility, and not produced by it, that the, 


moral theorist has to trace the origin. If 
the sentiments excited by the utility in the 
two eases be, as he most justly observes, 
very different, even when the amount of 
mere utility may be tlie same in both; then, 
most indubitably, it is not as being useful 
that actions are counted virtuous, and rated 
in different degrees of virtue according to 
their different degrees of usefulness; but on 
account of something that must be superud- 
ded to this usefulness •. and if, independent¬ 
ly of the sum of good which they may pro¬ 
duce, and equally produce, one utility and 
not the other be attended with esteem and 
approbation, is not this a proof that the moral 
esteem and apjirobatiun arc not commensur¬ 
able w'ith mere physical usefulness; that they 
are feelings of a peculiar class, which even he, 
who would represent actions os felt to be 
virtuous only because they arc regarded as 
physically useful, is obliged to presup|>osc ; 
and that there is in virtue,’therefore, an in¬ 
dependent and peculiar appruvableness, or 
rai)ucity of exciting “ esteem and appro¬ 
bation,” w'hieh utility is incapable either of 
constituting or of meimiiring ? 

In this argument, I have opposed to the 
actions which w'c feel immediately as vir¬ 
tuous, the utility only of inanimate matter, 
because this fumislics a more striking con¬ 
trast ; but tbc same argument, as you can¬ 
not fail to have perceived, might have been 
extended to many qualities of the mind it¬ 
self, in all those varieties of original genius, 
or the rich endowments of science, that have 
progressively raised us from barbarism to 
civilization, w'ith an influence on the lmp])i- 
ness of the world, to w hich it is scarcely 
possible in our conception to fix a limit; of 
talents which we admire indeed, and honour 
W'ith a respect of a peculiar kind ; but our 
respect for w'hich, even when they exist in 
their highest order of excellence, we feel to 
be of a species very different from the mond 
esteem which we give to an act of virtue. 
The inventors of the printing-press certain¬ 
ly did more good to the world by that mere 
invention, than the Man of Ross himself by 
aJl liis charities; yet how different are the 
the moral emotions with which we view 
them! 

The mere usefulness of certain actions, 
then, I repeat, is not that which, as felt by us' 
at the moment of our approlHttion, consti¬ 
tutes to us or measures their virtue; it is 
not that which is immediately felt by the 
agent; it is not that which is immediately 
felt by the spectator or hearer of the action; 
and yet utuity and virtue are related, so 
intimately related, that there is perhaps no 
action generally felt by us as virtuous, which 
It would not be genermly beneficial that all 
mankind in similar circumstances should 
imitate. This general relation, however, is 
one which wc discover only on reflection, 
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and of which multitudes have perhaps never 
once thought during the whole course of 
their life; yet these have esteemed and 
hated like other people. The utility accom¬ 
panies, indeed, our moral approbation ; but 
the perception of that utility does not con¬ 
stitute our moral approbation, nor is it ne¬ 
cessarily presupposed by it. 

1 may rema», by the way, as*a circum¬ 
stance which has probably contributed, in a 
great degree, to this misconception of the 
immediate object of moral approbation, that 
in cases of political legislation, the very end 
of which is not to look to the present only, 
but to the future, we estimate the propriety 
of certain measures by their usefuhicss. 
That which is to be injurious w'C do not 
enact; and those who contend that we should 
enact it, think it necessary to show that it 
will be for general advantage. Ex|>edicncy 
being thus the circumstattce on which tlie 
debates as to the propriety or impropriety 
of public measures in almost every case de¬ 
pend, we learn to consider it very falsely as 
the mcasnraMf our moral approbation in tlic 
particular c^s that are constantly occurring 
in domestic life. \Vc forget that the legis¬ 
lator is appointed fur the express purpose of 
consulting the general good, and of looking 
to the future, therefore, and distant, as well 
as to the present or the near. His object is 
to see ne quid detrimenii rcspublica capiat. 
His relation is to the comimuiity, not to any 
particular individual; and in neglecting the 
general good for the good of a few, he would 
be guilty of a breach of trust, as much as the 
possessor of a deposit, if he were to give to 
the wants of some indigent sufl'ercr the mo¬ 
ney which another had intrusted to his 
care. 

In the generiJ transactions of ordim^ 
life, then, our feeling of approbation or dis- 
upprohutioii, we may conclude, dues not 
depend on the mere perception of utility. 
The virtuous, by the very constitution of 
heaven, which has pre-eslabUahcd the con¬ 
nexion of virtue and happiness, will, indeed, 
that which is useful; but they will it, in 
each particular ease, without regard to the 
general utility of the principle of conduct to 
which their action conforms; and, in con¬ 
sidering the actions of others, we approve of 
that winch is useful, but we do not approve 
of it because we have estimated, according 
to a scale of specific value, the mere useful¬ 
ness of the general principle. We perceive 
a moral excellence, as something very differ¬ 
ent from the omoiiut of physied atlvantage 
that flows from the particular action, or from 
di the similar actions of the same class; an 
excellence which, of itself, constitutes the 
npprovableneas; a virtue which is iiulepen- 
dent of every thing but the breast of him 
who conceived it; which is not ennobhnl 
by success, and which becomes more interest¬ 


ing to us by the very roisfcH'tunes to which 
it may have led. 

The coincidence of general good, with 
those particular affections which are felt by 
us to be virtuous, is, indeed, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, a proof that this general good has 
been the object of some being who has 
adapted them to eadi other. But it was of 
a being far higher than man—of him who 
alone is able to comprehend die whole system 
of things; and who allots to our humbler 
faculties and affections those partial objects 
whiph alone they arc able to comprehend, 
giving us still, however, the noble privilege 

To join 

Our paitiaJ movements with the master-wheel 

Of the great world, and serve tliat saered end. 

Which he, the iitiemng reason, Xee;is in view.* 

By this relation, of which few think or are 
capable of thinking, of particular good with 
public good, of general utility and private 
virtue, the public good is as effectually in¬ 
sured as if all were every moment thinking 
of the relation, and is insured with a still 
greater accession and profusion of delight. 

“ Happiness,” it has been truly said, “ is 
best provided for by the division of affection, 
as wealth by the division of labour. Were 
all men to measiue their actions by utility," 
the same writer justly remarks, “that variety 
of sentiments and passions which at present 
renders human society so interesting, and, 
like a happy combination of notes in music, 
produces an enchanting harmony, must be 
reduced to the dull monotony of tran¬ 
quil sentiment. Every man, it is true, woiiM 
meet his neighbour with the mild aspect m 
calm philosophy, anti with the placid smile 
of perfect benevolence; but no eye must be 
seen sparkling with rapture or melting with 
tenderness, no tongue must utter words of 
kindness, which have not first been exactly 
measured on the scale of universal benevo¬ 
lence. In short, the moral world would be¬ 
come one flat unvaried scene, resembling the 
asjiect which the natural world would as¬ 
sume, were all its moimtains and valleys le¬ 
velled, and its whole surface converted into 
a smooth and grassy plain.” 

That virtue is useful, is indeed true then ; 
so useful that, without it, existence would 
not have been a blcssir^ but a source of mi¬ 
sery ; and a society of^B^nd but'a com¬ 
bination of the misc^^^mbouring to be¬ 
come individually mi^^TCtchcd, by mak¬ 
ing each other more wretched. Y ct it is 
not more true, that virtue is useful, tliun 
that tins utility of the general principles of 
virtuous conduct is not the ground of our 
immediate approbation. It is not the stand- 
urtl of our approbation ; for we have approv¬ 
ed, long before we think of that which is 


* PksUiUiv» of linasmatJOH, booK U. 
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said to have been the measure according to who deny every distinction of vice and vir> 
which we have approved. This priority of tue, performs toe action which is approved, 
the approbation in all its degrees, to any without any regard to the amount of general 
thougnt of specific utility, is true even of good which would flow to society, if w men 
philosophers, who know that there is such a were to act as he acts, that is to say, with- 
coincidence of the relations of virtue and out any regard to the specific utility of such 
usefulness; but of all who feel virtue, who actions, is evident from the slightest examin- 
love and hate, who esteem, and honour, and ation of human conduct Of all the virtu> 
despise, how few are they who know that ous action^ which are performed at any one 
tliere is any such relation. They do not moment on the earth, the slightest re« 
approve or disapprove the less, however, but ciprocation of domestic courtesies, to the 
* it IS because God has willed the happiness most generous sacrifices of heroic friendship, 
of the world, which, as a great whole, they there is perhaps scarcely one, in which this 
are unconsciously promoting, not because thought of the supposed scale of utility, ac- 
they individually have thought of it He, cording to which his action is to be mea- 
indeed, who fixed the relations of things, be- sured, is present to the mind of the agent, 
fore the system of things itself w'as formed and is the influencing circumstance in ids 
by him, established this |mnunoimt relation choice, the immediate motive which confers 
of our generous desires, to an aggregate of on his conduct the character of virtue. He 
happiness far greater than that momentary is useful to the world, indeed, when he rc- 
henefit which was their particular um. The lieves the sufferings even of a single indivi- 
good of the universe was the gracious object dual being. But he relieves that suffering, 
of his will,—^his object, not more in the phy- not because the world, if he gives the relief, 
steal enjoyments which he has poured upon will, as a whole, have less misery; or be- 
us, than in the virtues of which he gave us cause it would be for the adf||ptage of the 
the noble capacity. But though it w'as for world that others should imitate him in si- 
that universality of happiness, which the inilar cases; but that the individual before 
eternal Author of the universe alone could him may have less misery; or, if he thinks 
fully comprehend in his conception and de- of any thing but that particular misery and 
sign that man was rendered virtuous, our li- its relief, he thinks only of the manner in 
mited virtues themsdvea have their particu- which he would appear to himself, if be were 
lar objects, which the^ are better able to to abstain from giving the relief which is in 
embiBce. By their joint operation, they his power. He bears sufferings of his own, 
produce that great result, of which they do in like manner, without lamentation; not 
not dii^ even while they are most busy in because a single groan from him, in any case 
Uromoting it; intent perhaps only on cour- of bodily anguish, would increase the misciy 
tesies and kindnesses, whidi appear to ter- of the world, or lessen its happiness, but be- 
minate in the individual who receives them ; cause a single groan, though it might leave 
like the sunshine, that seems to be only flow- the happiness of the world precisely the same 
ing around the blossom in soft and brilliant as before, would degrade him in his own cs- 
varieties of light, while it is slowly and si- timation. Whether in doing or in suffering, 
leritly maturing fruits that are yet unseen ; therefore, his virtue, if any virtue be allow- 
or like the breeze, which seems oidy to flut- ed to him, does not depend on his views of 
ter in the sail, or to dimple the wave before the general utility which the world derives 
the prow, but which is at the same time from a frame o$ mind like that which his 
wafting along the majestic vessel that is to conduct displays. That comprehensive use- 
mingle the treasures of every clime, to carry fulness is not present to his mind, as a scale 
plenty to the bacren soil, and the richer or measure of iiis virtue, 
stores of science to the sriU more desolate But though it be not the precise measure 
barrenness of the mind. of approbation and preference in his own 

mind, it may periiaps be the precise and sole 
measure of approbation, when his actions or 
patient sufferings are considered by other' 
minds. In this case, too, we found that the 
supposed standard is fitr from being the real 
xxakinatiON of HUME’S SYSTEM CONCLUO- Standard. We approve, not from any wide 
EH; of the selfish system. calculation of probable consequences to the 

worid, if all were to act as the individual has 
My last Lecture, Gentlemen, was employ, acted; but from an instwt feeling of moral 
ed in considering ^c relation which the uti- excellence, which makes it impossible for us 
lity of actions bean to our approbation of not to approve, as .foon as the action, in all 
them as virtuous. its circumstances, is known to us. If we 

T^t in acting, the agent Rimself, in cases think of the general utility of such a general 
in which no one wouM hesitate for a mo- mode of conduct, it is not before, but after 
ineut in terming him virtuous, except those the approbation; and it is no paradox to My, 
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tliat our approbation haa, in truth, least re- jrour mere admiration of what is useful; if, 
ference to general conduct and pneral con- m short, you jperceive, that ho addition of 
sequences, in coses^ in which the virtue of useful properties to any piece of inanimate 
which we approve is greatest; because, in matter could so alter it, as to make it an o^ 
such cases, the moral excellence produces an ject of moral love; that the philosopher’s 
emotion so vivid, as to preclude the consi- stone itself if it really existed, though cajia- 
deration of eveiy remote circumstance. The ble of conferring inexhaustible wemth, and 
hero himself, bearing what he bore, or doing ettunal vouth on its possessor, would yet be 
w'hat he did, is all which our mino can see. incapable of producing one feeling of cor- 
Who is there, that, in the contemplation of dial regard; tnat all the stores of knowledge, 
Thermopylas, and of the virtues that have and all the talents of the most vigorous m- 
made that desolate spot for ever sacred to tellect, unless accompanied with a generous 
us, can think of Leonidas and his little band, desire of the happiness of those who profit 
W’ithout any emotion of reverence, till the by them, cannot excite the moral emotions 
thought occur, how useful it must be to na- tl^t are excited so readily by the humblest 
tions to have defenders so intrepid ! Our ad- benevolence j then, surely you cannot hesi- 
miration is not so tardy a calculator. It is tate for an instant, in rejecting the theory, 
instant in all its fervour; and, indeed, when which supposes virtue to be felt as virtue 
we begin to think of the exact point in the only firoin its utility, from that utili^ which 
scale of utility at which the action may be may be greater or less thUsi the usefulness of 
ranked, this very thought is itself a proof that external things or of qualities of the under- 
our emotion has aln^y become less vivid, standing; but which, as mere utility, is pre- 
The question, indeed, is one which our con- cisely the same in its relation to our emo- 
sciousness may decide iqgk moment, if we tions, as the intellectual qualities of memory 
only trust to Ae evidence OTOur consciousness or judgment; or as the house which shel- 
a sort of trust which, simple as it may seem, ters us, the coat which keeps us warm, or 
is no slight intellectual effort, when our con- the watch which tells us the hour and mi- 
sciousness is opposed to errois that are bril- nute of the day. 

Hunt, and that have the authority of any The approbation which tre give to actions 
great name. Our consciousness, if we ap- os virtuous, then, whether we be ourselves 
peal to it, will tell us, tliat to admire what the agents, or merely consider the actions of 
is useful, and to revere what is virtuous, are others, is not given to them simply as useful, 
feelings as different as any two feelings Utility, in either case, is not the measure of 
which are not absolutely opposite; and that, moral approbation, the measure to wt^h we 
if we class them as the same, we may, with must previously have adjusted the pai^cular 
as much reason, class as the same, and re- action, before any approbation ol it can have* 
duce under a single term, our moral vencr- arisen; and with which, in all its exact gra- 
ation and our sensation of fragrance, because dations, the feeling of the rank of virtue cx- 
ihey are both pleasing; or our admiration actly corresponds. 

of what is useful, and our notion of a circle. It may ba sai4, indeed, that it is not mere 
because they are both states or feelings of utility which excites moral approbation, but 
the n'ind. Who ever looked on his con- tlie utility only that results from the actions 
science precisely in the same manner as he of living agents. This latter species of use- 
looked upon his estate; and felt not regret fulness may be verbally distinguished from 
merely, but all the agonies of remorse, be- the other, as being that which is accompa* 
rausc his acres were less productive than the uied with esteem and approbation ; and, in- 
richcr fields of his neighbour ? We may deed, this very distinction we find to be that 
respect the inventor of a machine, but we cer- which is made by Mr. Hume, the most acute 
tainly do not respect the machine itself; defender of the theoiy which we have been 
though it is only in reference to the instru- examining ; yet it is surely very evident, 
nients which he invents that the inventor, as that the verbal distinctly thus made is an 
an inventor, has any utility; and, even in abandonment of the tH tgry, an admission 
I\!8pecting his intellectual talents as an in- that there is, in certam |||||pa of voluntary 
venter, though he may have contributed agents, something mo^fPBiran utility which 
more by this one exercise of them, to the is morally admir^ by us; since, in degrees 
permanent happiness of the world, than all of utility, they may m strictly commensura- 
the virtues of all the multitude tlut existed ble with other objects of thought that ex- 
around him at the time, do we feel for his cite in us no such emotion. The esteem 
new and beautiful application of the physical and approbation, which Mr. Hume finds it 
powers, the moral emotion which we feel for so easy to presuppose, are all which it is of 
the humblest of those virtacs ? It is enough, much consequence, in any theory of virtue, 
as I have said, to appeal to your conscious- to consider. They are in truth the very 
ness on this point. If your reverence for feeling of virtue itself under another name ; 
virtue appear to you, as it cannot but appear the very feeling, therefore, which he should 
to you, a feeling essentially different from have shown, nut to be mixed mily with our 
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perception of utHitj, but to arise from it, or directly as useful to the world, in the aaine 
to be reducible to it; and if, in accounting manner us we ^provc of any useful nie- 
for our moi-al approbation of certain actions, chanical contrivance; while it leaves us the 
as distinguished from our admiration of any enjoyment of all that fiu’ greater delight, 
useful contrivance in mechanics, or any use> which arises from the contemplation of the 
ful qualities of natural inanimate objects, or moral excellence of the individual, and from 
any excellence of mere intellect,—^he say, the love so infinitely surpassing every pre- 
that, together with our feeling of the utility ference of mere utility, which moral excel- 
of the actions, there is a feeling of esteem lence, oitd moral excellence only, can cx- 
and approbation, which distinguishes this cite. 

usefulness from every other usefulness of It is this independent pre-established re- 
H the same amount; he admits, in this very lation of virtue and utility, which, us Icon- 
supposition, that there is in certmn actions ceive, has rendered less apparent the error 
an approvableness which has not its source of the theory that would reduce moral ap- 
in the feeling of utility,—an approvableness probation itself, to the perception of this 
which is independent, tlierefore, of the mere mere usefulness; and the illusion has ccr- 
quautity of physical good produced; and j taiiily been aided in a great degree, by the 
that, when an action has been useful, is still circumstance which I pointed out in my last 
necessary to convert utility itself into vir- lecture; the reference to the public advan- 
tue. tage, in the enactments of laws, and the dis- 

It is true, indeed, as we have seen in our cussion of national measures of external or 
review of such actions, that actions which internal policy. These measures, to be virtu* 
arc virtuous are actions of which the gene- ous, must indeed always have the public good 
ral principle is useful; but they are virtuous in immediate view; because the legislative 
and useful; not felt by us to be virtuous, and executive fuiiKons of the ^ate are either 
merely because they are of a certain rank of expressly or virtually trusts for tliis very pur- 
usefulness, os innumerable objects in ex- pose; and a neglect of the public good in 
ternal nature arc in like manner useful, or those who exercise such functions bus, thcre- 
many valuable qualities of the understand- fore, all the guilt of a breach of trust in ad- 
ing. The coincidence in this respect, which dition to any other partial delinquencies that 
the Deity, who adapted our emotions to the may have been added to the crime. It is 
happiness designed by him, has, from his not very wonderful, however, tliat we should 
own univcrMid goodness established, may bo thus leai'n to extend to all particular actions, 
compared in some measure to that pre-es- j what is true of those actions of general de- 
tablislwd hannony of which the foollowcrs legated power, which are the great subjects 
Leibnitz speak. According to that by- of temporary debate ; and should erroneous- 
pothesis, of which I gave you a sketch in ly suppose all men in their little sphere to 
the early part of this course, the body and be swayed, wlu’n they are virtuous, by the 
mind, you will remember, have an exact cor- motives which alone we recognise as giving 
respoiulcnec of motions a^ ftlglings, but virtue to the actions of legislators, judges, or 
are absolutely indeijeiident of each otiicr, sovereigns, those actions about which all men 
even wlien they seem most exactly to cor- spciik, and which furnish so much nice 
respond; the limbs running of themselves casuistry to the political discourse of every 
when the mind wishes them to run, and run- duy- 

ning faster or slower exactly as the mind wish- Though it is not from calculations of ge¬ 
es them to be more or less fleet; but having, neral happiness, then, that we ajiprove or 
in consequence of their own peculiar me- di.sapprove in estimating the conduct of 
chanism, a tendency to run so independent otlicrs, or our own ; in many cases it will 
of the volition of that mind which longs tu still be admitted that general happiness bears, 
escape from the enemy, that, if the soul of not an indirect relation only, but a direct ra¬ 
the coward were, by a sudden miracle, to be lution to our mond sentiineuts. The good of 
annihilated, his leg|i»vould not run the less, the world is not our only moraJ object, but it 
Such a hanno 1^ Deity has established is a moral object. The sacrifices of mere pet- 
of virtue and iitH _ ^That of which we ap- soiial advantage that are made to it, excite 
prove as virtuous isTas a general mode of our reprd; the wilful violation of it, for pur- 
conduct, useful; though it is not on arxount puses of personal gain, would excite our scorn 
of our estimate of its general aseful tendency or detestation; but they excite these moral 
that we give it our immediate approbation, feelings not in any peculiar moiuicr, a-s if 
That of which we disapprove as vice, is, u» primary and [laramount. They excite them 
n general mode of conduct, injurious to so- jirecisely in the same manner as sacrifices 
eiety; though it is not on that general ac- to parental, or fi|igl, or conjugal affection, 
count we regard it with instant contempt, or made without the slightest cuiiaidcration of 
indignation, or horror. this adaptation public advantage, give immediate rise to our 
of our emotions, however, the same advan- delightful sympathies; or, as the breach of 
Cigc is obtained, as if we approved of virtue any of the domestic duties, w'itli circum- 
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stances of cruelty to the individuals injured,; because the action, though seemingly the 
but without any intention of injuring the same, is truly to our conception different, it 
community of the world, awakes a wrath or is varied, to our mental view, with every 
a disgust imo.st as instant os the very know- nicer analysis of its results; and, in estimat- 
ledge of the injury. We should have loved ing the same apparent action, the new-dis- 
our parents and our friends, though public covered compound of good and evil which 
utili^ had never been an object of our we now love, is as different from that scm- 
thought; it is not quite so certain, at least blance of mere evil which we before hated, 
it is not so manifest, that we shduld have as our lore itself, as a present emotion, dif- 
loved the good of the world, if we had never fers from our former emotion of hatred or 
known what it is to love a parent or a friend, disgust. 

For iny own part, indeed, I do not doubt ^ason, then, even in analyzing com- 
that even in this case, if our mental constitu- pound ree^ts of good and evil, and showing 
tion in other respects had remained os at us the relation which actions that are truly 
present, the happiness of mankind would virtuous bear to the good of the world, is 
nave been an object of our desire; and that not the source from which our moral senti- 
wc should have felt a moral disapprobation merits flow, that have admired and loved 
of any one who wilfully lessened that sum of the virtue before its political advantages were 
general happiness for the mere pleasiu'e of pointed out, or even suspected. The con- 
giving pain. But still the passion for uni- elusion to which we are Ird, therefore, with 
versa! utility is not so manifest in every in- respect to utility, is, that it is not the scale 
dividual, certainly not so vivid iii every indi- which is present to the mind whenever we 
vidual, as the private affections; and if we approve or disapprove, and according to 
were to judge from the feejings alone, there- which our moral emotions are in every case 
fore, it would seem a juster theory to derive exactly graduated ; that though the good of 
our love of the happiness of the world from the world is an object which we cannot con- 
uur love of the friends who first surrounded. sider, without feeling that the wish to pro- 
us in life, tlian to suppose that our early es-1 mote it is a moral wish, it is not the only 
seiitial notions of virtue and vice, in the oil- object which it is virtuous to desire, but one 
servunce or neglect of the filial or fraternal of many virtuous objects; and that, if wc 
duties, arc measured by a scale of general arc virtuons once, in acting w’ith this single 
utility which has never been present to our object in view, we arc virtuous a thousand 
mind; that genera! utility and \irtue in our times, in acting without the slightest refer- 
cstimates of actions, are in truth convertible ence to it, with regard only to the |bappi- 
terms; and that we should have felt no won- ness or distress of individuals, wh^ wc 
der or dislike, even of parricide itself, if we cannot consider without a wish to prcservcot 
had not previously been enamoured of public the happiness, or to lessen the distress,—a 
usefulness,—enamoured of that good of the wish which we should have felt in like 
universe of which the good of a parent is a manner, though, with the exception of the 
small elementary ]>art. individuals of whom we think at the mo- 

When the political moralist is said to cor- ment, there had been no world to he hene- 
rcct our moral sentiments, as he unque.s- fited by our wishes and our aid, or by the 
tiuiiably does often correet our views of ptu- aid of those who, in similar cii'cumstances, 
tieular actions, by pointing out to us general may act as we have done, 
advantages or disadvantages, which flow The most important circumstance, hovv- 
more or less immediately from certain ac- ever, with respect to the theory of utility 
tiuiis; and when lie thus leads us to approve as the essence of virtuous actions, is that 
of actions of which we might otherwise have which 1 remarked before, in entering on 
disapproved, to disapprove of actions of this discussion,—that it docs not profess to 
which otherwise we should have approved, account for the origin of our roordi feelings, 
he does not truly alter the nature of our mo- but jiroceeds on our su^ cptihility of these 
rat feelings; he only presents new objects os an undoubted ] of the mind, 

to our inonil discrimination. From the Why should I love i t may be pro- 

mixture of goo<l and evil, in the complicated ductive of benefit to ITe individuals of 
results of almost every action, and from the the world, more than tK which u'ould be 
inniunerable relations which our actions bear productive of similar benefit only to one in- 
in their results, not to the individuals alone, dividual ? or to put a question still stronger, 
of whom alone we may have thought, but to why should I love that which would be oi 
others whose interest was unknown to us at advantage even to one individual, more than 
the time, or unremembered in the eager that which would he of injury to every be- 
preci])itancy of our benevolence; we may ing but myself? The only answer which 
afiprove at times of actions of which we can be given, evra according to the tlieory 
disapprove at other times, not because we which supposes an virtue to consist in utility, 
hate the good which we loved before, or is, that it is impossible for me, by my very 
low the evil which before we hated; but natm'e, not to feel approbation of that which 
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is ^eitenlly useful; disapprobation of that ject alone which we have theoretically to 
which is in its general consequences hurtful, consider—^is as truly the good of others, as 
There is a moral principle—a susceptibility otu' own good is our immediate object, when 
of moral emotion—^that is a part of my con- we wish for freedom from any bodily pain, 
stitution, with which 1 can as little abstain or for the possession of any object which 
from approving or disapproving, when I hear appears to us productive of wsitivc plea- 
of certain actions, as I con abstain from sure. All of which we thinV at the mo- 
simply hearing the words of that voice which ment of^the action, is purely benevolent; 
relates them to me. and the action, therefore, if justly designated. 

The error which we have been consider- must itself be regarded as purely benevo- 
ing at so much length, as to the identity of; lent. 

virtue and the genend utility of actions,— There is, indeed, as I remarked in a for- 

though I must confess that it apfiears to me, raer lecture, one very simple argument by 
notwithstanding the high authoritiesby which which every attempt to maintain the disin- 
it has been sanctioned, an error of no slight terested nature of virtue is opposed. If we 
kind, is yet an error which is not inconsist- will tbe happiness of any one, it is said, it 
ent with the most generous virtue; since, must be agreeable to us that he should be 
though it assert utility to be the measure of happy, since we have willed it; it must be 
our approbation, it does not confine this uti- painful to us not to obtain our wish; and 
lity to our own individual advantage; but with the pleasure of the gratification before us, 
gives to us, as a great object of regard, and the pain of failure, can we doubt that we 
whatever ^an be useful to the community of have our own happiness in view, however zeal- 
mankind. It is a very different doctrine ously we may seem to others, and even perhaps 
that makes the utility according to which to ourselves, to have in view only some ad- 
we measure virtue, in every case our own dition to another’s happiness ? This ai^- 
individual advantage. To the consideration ment, though often urged with an air of 
of this doctrine, which is in truth only an triumph, as if it were irresistible, is a quib- 
extension of the principles of Mandevillc, ble, and nothing more. The question is 
allowing less to the mere love of praise, and not, whether it be agreeable to act in a ccr- 
niore to our other passions,—^you may re- tain manner, and painful not to act in that 
member that I was about to proceed, after mannci ; but whether the pleasure and the 
treating of the system of that licentious sa- pain be tjie objects of our immediate con- 
tirist of our nature, when 1 suspended this teinplation in the desire ? and this is not prov- 
progiyss to make you acquainted with the edby the mere assertion that virtue is delight- 
geneml doctrines of the influence of reason ful, and that, to be restrained from the exercise 
Von moral sentiment, and of the relation of ofvirtuc, if it were possible, would be the most 
virtue and usefulness; as I conceived that oppressive restraint under which a good 
my remarks on those doctrines would render man could be placed. There is a pleasure, 
more apparent to yon the futility of the self- in like manner, attending moderate exercise 
ish system of morals. of our limbs; and to fetter our limbs, when 

Virtue, according to this system, is the we wish to move them, would be to inflict 
mere search of pleasure. It gives up one on us no slight disquietude. But how ab- 
pleasure, indeed, but it gives it up for a surd would that sophistry seem, which 
greater. It sacrifices a present enjoyment; should say, that, when we hasten to the re¬ 
but it sacrifices it only to obtain some en- lief of one who is in peril, or in sorrow, 
joyment which, in intensity and duration, whom we feel that we have the power of 
is fairly worth the sacrifice. In every in- relieving, we hasten because it is agreeable 
stance in which it seems to pursue the good to us to walk; and because, if we were pre- 
of others as good, it is its own gratification, vented from walking, when we wished thus 
and nothing but its own gratification, which to change our place, the restraint imposed 
it seeks. . on us would be very disagreeable. Yet 

To this systegr'which, from the days of, this is the very aigument, under another 
Aristippus, cih in ancient and modem | form, which the selfuh philosophers adduce, 

times, been prelatjjJ^ in various forms, the in support of their miserable system. They 
remarks which I made on the system of forget, or are not aware, that the very ob- 
gemiiill utility arc equally applicable. We do jection which they thus urge, contains in 
unqft^ionably love our owm well-bcinjg, our itself its own confutation,—a confritation 
bodilv ease, and that pleasure which is stronger than a thousand arguments, 
trill oearer than ease; but, loving ourselves, Why is it that the pleasure is felt in the 
we 00 onqueationabiy love others; and, case supposed? It is because the generous 
loving them, we cannot fail to desire their desire is previously felt; and if there had 
happinest, since the desfre may be coiisid- been no previous generous desire, there could 
ered as tbe natural consequence of the not be the pleasure that is afterwards felt in 
love. In such eases, the ^mediate object the gratification of the desire. Why is it, 
of our desire—^d it is this immediate ob- in like manner, that pain is felt, when the 
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desire of the happiness of others has not 
been gratified ? It is surely because we have 
^■eviously desired the happiness of others. 
That very delight, therefore, which is said 
to give occasion to the selfish wish is itself 
a proof, and a convincing proof, that man is 
not selfish; unless we invert dl reasoning, 
and suppose that it is in every ins^ce the 
effect which gives occasion to the c»use, not 
the cause which produces the efiect. The 
virtuous man feels delight in the sacrifices 
which he makes! unquestionably he does 
feel this delight; a delight which he would 
not yield for any thing but for the knowledge 
that his sacrifice has been of tlie advantage 
which he desired to the friend for whom it 
W’as made,—if the loss of the pleasure which 
he feels could have been made a part of 
^rifice. The virtuous man is happy j and 
if it were necessary for proving that he is 
not selfish, that we should show him to be 
miserable for having done his duty, the cause 
of disinterested virtue, 1 confess, must be 
given up; and, perhaps, in that case, if the 
attending pleasure or pain, and not the mo¬ 
tive, is to be considered, the name of abso¬ 
lute disinterestedness might be appropriated 
to those whom we now count selfish—to 
him who deceives, and plunders, and op¬ 
presses, and finds no satisfaction in his ac¬ 
cumulated frauds and villanies of every kind. 
Why docs it seem to us absurd to say, that 
a wretch, who is incapable of any generous 
feeling, and who never acts but with a view 
to some direct personal enjoyment, is not to 
be counted selfish, because he derives no ac¬ 
tual enjoyment from the attainment of his 
sordid wishes ? If it be absurd to say, that, 
in thinking only of his own good, he is not 
selfish, because no happiness has attended 
his selfishness; it is just as absurd to say, 
that the virtuous man, in thinking of the 
good of others, is selfish, because happiness 
has attended the very sacTifices which he 
has made. The one is selfish, though not 
happy, because his immediate and sole mo¬ 
tive was his own happiness; the ^ther is 
disinterested though happy, because, m act 
ing, his immediate motive was the happiness 
of others. The more the benevolent live 
for others, the more, there can be no doubt, 
they live for themselves; but they live for 
themselves in this case without thinking of 
themselves. Their great object is to make 
man happy, wherever the happiness of a sin¬ 
gle individual is in their power; and their 
own happiness they safely leave to him who 
has not forgotten the virtuous, in the distri¬ 
bution which he has made of erqoyment. It 
comes to them without their seeking it; or 
rather, it does not come to them; it is for 
ever within their heart. 

Even if virtue were as selfish as it is most 
strannly sud to be, I may observe that it 
would be necessary to form two divisions of 


selfish actions; one of those selfish actions, 
in which self was the direct object, and an¬ 
other of those very different selfish actions, 
in wliich the selfish gratification was sought 
in the good of others. He who submitted 
to poverty, to imiominy, to death, for the 
sake of one who had been his friend and be- 
ne&ctor, would be still a very different being, 
and ought surely therefore, to be classed still 
differently, from him who robbed bis friend 
of the scanty relics of a fortune which his 
credulous benevolence had before divided 
with .him; and, not content with this addi¬ 
tional plunder, calumniated perhaps the very 
kindness which had snatched him from ruin. 

A self there is, 

Of virtue fond, that kindles at her charms. 

A self there is, as fund of every vice. 

While every virtue wounds it to the heart; 

Humility degrades it. Justice robs. 

Blest Bounty beggars it, fair frutli betrays. 

And godlike Magnanimity destroys.* 

By what perversion of language is the 
same term to be given to affections so differ¬ 
ent ? The foreigner of whom Dr. Franklin 
speaks, who, on seeing the tragedy of Othel¬ 
lo, conceived that all the emotion which the 
actor exhibited was for the loss of a handker¬ 
chief, did indeed form a theory as just as 
that of many very ingenious philosophers, 
when they would labour to convince us, that 
a little personal ^tification was the only ob¬ 
ject of those who, in the dreadful ages of 
Homan tyranny, followed their friend into 
exile or imprisonment; or who, aftqtkhehod 
nobly perished, still dared to proclaim that 
innocence, the very assertion of which was <1 > 
crime, which the tyrant, who knew only how 
to pardon what was atrocious, and not what 
was virtuotiB, was, by the habits which he 
had wrought into the dreadful constitution 
of his nature, incapable of foigiving. 

If virtue be nothing but personal gain, 
w’hat is it which we individuaUy can hope to 
acquire from the virtues of others! We 
surely cannot hope that all the virtues of all 
mankind will give us more wealth than is 
possessed by the wealthiest individual exist¬ 
ing; more power than is possessed by the 
most powerful; more vigour of body and 
intellect than is possessed by the healthiest 
and the wisest. Let ii|s imagine, then, all 
these promised to usytag the condition of 
our admiration; let VtinjflPteive that some 
human demon, a NiioT^TTiberius, a Cali- 
gtda, were to show to any one of us all the 
Idngdoros of the world, and to say, “ Al. 
these thou shalt have, if thou wilt but es¬ 
teem me,"—-would our esteem arise at all 
morerea^Iv? Should we feel, in that case, 
for the guilty offerer of so many means of 
happiness, a sin;^e emotion like that which 
we feel for tbe^pumblest virtue of one who 


* Voung^ Night Thmight^, Night vUi. 
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we know, never can be of any aid to oiir 
worldly advancement ? If a virtuous action 
be in itself nothing, except as a source of 
personal gain, why, in such a case as that 
which 1 have supposed, does not our heart 
feel its sentiments of esteem and abhorrence 
vary with every new accession of hajtpiness 
which is promised to us ? At first, indeed, 
we may feel a loathing for the tyrant, not 
because tyranny is in itself less worthy of 
approbation than the mildest benevolence, 
but because it may be more injurious to our 
interest. It would require no trifling equi¬ 
valent ; but still, ns it is only a quantity of 
injury which is dreaded, an equivalent may 
be found; and, with every new bribe for oui 
esteem, there is of course a nearer approach 
to this equivalent. Our abhorrence should 
gradually subside into slight indignation, 
and this into very slight dislike, and this, 
again, when the bribe is increased, become 
at length some slight emotion of approbation, 
which may rise, w'ith the still increasing 
bribe, through all the stages of love, through 
esteem, respect, veneration, till we feel ulti¬ 
mately for the tyrant, whose power is to us 
a source of so much happiness, all that de¬ 
votion of the heart which we so readily 
yield to power that is exerted for the benefit 
of mankind. When we labour to think of 
this progressive trunsinutation of moral sen¬ 
timent, while the guilty object of it continues 
the same, in every respect, but as he ofl'ers 
a greats or less bribe for our afl'cetiuu, do 
we nor feel, by tlie inconsistency which 
^-ikes us at every supjiosed stage of the 
progress, that alTection—the pure affection 
which loves virtue and haU*s vice—is not 
any thing which can be bought but by that 
noble price, which is the virtue itself, that is 
honoured by us; and that to bribe us to 
love what is viewed by us with horror, or to 
hate vvhat is viewed by us w'ith tciiderness 
or reverence, is an attempt as hopeless as it 
would be to bribe us to regard objects as 
purple which arc yellow, or yellow which 
are purple 't We may, indeed, agree, by a 
sacrifice of truth, to call that purple which 
we see to be yellow, as we may agree, by a 
still more profligate sacrifice of every noble 
feeling, to offer to Lvranny the homage of 
our ^ulatiori,—to to the murderer of 

Thrasea Pietus, #u hast done well,”— 
lo the parricide wfei4i8£u>rdered Agrippina, 
“ Thou hast done more tlian well.” As 
every nr-Mr victim falls, we may lift our 
voice in still louder flattery. We may fall 
at the ptroud feet, we mav beg, as a boon, 
the honour of kissing that bloody hand 
which has been lifted against tlie helpless; 
we may do ntOTe ; we iliay bring the altar, 
and the sacrifiee, and jroplcwe^the god not to 
ascend too soon to heaven. * This we may 
do, for this we have the sad remembrance, 
that beings of a human form and soul have 


done. But this is all which we can do. 
We can constrain our tongue to I)e false; 
oiur featiu-es to bend themselves to the sem¬ 
blance of that passionate adoration which 
we wish to express; our knees to fall pros¬ 
trate; but our heart we cannot constrain. 
There virtue must still have a voice which 
is not to be drowned by hymns and acclama¬ 
tions; there the crimes which we laud as 
virtues are crimes still; and he whom we 
have ma<]c a god is the most contemptible 
of mankind ; if, indeed, we do not feel per¬ 
haps that wc are ourselves still more eon- 
temptible. When is it, I may ask, that the 
virtue of any one appears to us most ami¬ 
able? Is it when it seems attended with 
every thing that can excite the envy even of 
the wicked,—with wealth, with power, with 
all which is commonly termed good for¬ 
tune; and when, if its influence on our 
emotions depend on the mere images of en¬ 
joyment which it suggests, these may surely 
be supposed to arise most readily? It is 
amiable, indeed, even in such circumstances; 
hut how much more interesting is it to us, 
when it is loaded with afflictions from 
which it alone can derive happiness. It is 
Socrates in the prison of whom we think— 
Aristides in exile, and perhaps Cato, what¬ 
ever comparative esteem he might have ex¬ 
cited, would have been little more interest¬ 
ing in our eyes than Csosar himself, if 
Cu’sar Itad not been a successful usurper. 

It is in deseribing the retreat and disas¬ 
ters to which that last defender of lionian 
freedom was exposed, that Lucan exclaims, 
with a sympathy almost of exultation, 

Hunc ego per Syrtes, Lyhneqiie extremn, tnumpliiim 
T)ueere m.ilucrim, ipiaiii ter Cnpltoliu cumi 
ScaniieTe I’unqieii, quam frangcre coUa Jugurtlw.* 

What proof can be imagined stronger than 
this, that virtue and the source of personal 
gain are not identical phrases; since no ac¬ 
cession of personal interest can make that a 
virtue which was before a vice; nor any loss 
of personal interest make that a vice which 
was before a virtue? If, in any physical 
science*' a similar error were maintained, 
there is not a philosojiher who would nut in¬ 
stantly reject it Lot ns conceive, for ex¬ 
ample, some one ignorant enough, or bold 
enough to affirm, that the gravity of bodies^ 
Jepends on their quantity of heat. We* 
should think that we hod nothing more to 
do, for allowing the ibsurdity of such an 
opinion, than to try the effect of increasing 
and diminishing the warmth of the gravitat¬ 
ing bodies; and, if we found the weight to 
remain the same during all these changes; 
f we found one bod^ to be warmer than 
another, and yet heavier, colder than a tliird 
body and yet heavier, we should think our¬ 
selves fairly entitled to infer, that warmth 
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and gravity were not the same; that a body 
might gravitate and be warm, as, indeed, 
every body which gravitates may be said to 
have some heat, as every substance which is 
warm has some weight; but that the gravi¬ 
ty did not depend on the warmth, and bore 
no measurable proportion to it. This, in 
external j)hysic8, we should think a sufficient 
demonstration. But, in morals, the sopliist 
finds a sort of shelter in the indistinct con¬ 
ceptions of those to whom he addresses 
himself. It is proved, as indubitable, that 
our admiration of virtue has no measurable 
proportion to our feeling of personal profit 
which may be reaped from it; that the pro¬ 
fit may be inereasetl, indefinitely, w'lthout the 
slightest diminution of our abhorrence of vice; 
and the loss increased indefinitely without 
any diminution of our admiration of virtue. 
But, notwithstanding this demonstration, 
that virtue is conceived by us as something 
more than a mere source of personal enjoy¬ 
ment to us, he still asserts that they are 
strictly synonymous; and renews, with as 
brilliant ingenuity as before, that sly logic, 
which would be irresistible if an epigram 
were an argument, and a series of cpigiuma 
a perfect demonstration. 

We have seen, then, that the admiration 
of actions as virtuous, i.s not affected by cal¬ 
culations of loss and gain, and must, there¬ 
fore, be something more than that loss or 
gain which, in our calculation, we perceive 
to be manifestly increased or diminished. 
There is another demonstration which seems 
not less irresistible. If what we admire in 
the virtue of others be nothing inoi'c than its 
tendency, more or less direct, to our individu¬ 
al advantage, the relations on w'hich this ten¬ 
dency depends must be perceived by us be¬ 
fore we admire ; and the discernment of 
these is not a simple and easy intcllcettul ef¬ 
fort. The mind wat is matured by long ob¬ 
servation of society, and by profoimd reflec¬ 
tion on those ties which make the action of 
one man a source of profit or injury to re¬ 
mote individuals, may, indeed, look with es¬ 
teem on certain actions, and with indignation 
on others. Our love of virtue and hatred of 
vice, if they arise from such knowledge, must 
be in every ease progressive as the know¬ 
ledge itself, from infancy to old age. To re¬ 
late to a child some action of cruelty, must 
he to speak to an indifferent heart,—to a 
heart which cannot luiv|||paade these uicc re¬ 
flections, and which cannot, therefore, feel 
what is not to be felt without the knowledge 
which those reflections give. Every nurse¬ 
ry, then, exhibits a fair field for an experi¬ 
ment that may l>e said to he decisive; and 
will the selfish moralist submit his theory to 
the test ? Will he take upon his knee Unit 
little creature which has, perhaps, scarcely 
felt a pain since it entered into life, which i 
knouts only tliat it has a friend in every liv¬ 


ing being that haiNnet its eye, and which has 
never thought of its own misery as a thing 
that is possible ? Will he watch that listen¬ 
ing countenance,, every look of which is fixed 
on his own, as he repeats verse after verse of 
the ballad which describes some act of in¬ 
justice and atrocious cruelty, and will he ex¬ 
pect to see no tear in those eyes, to hear no 
sobbings when the misery is extreme, to dis¬ 
cover no demonstrations of an indignant 
wrath, that thinks not of itself at the time, 
but thinks only of the oppressed whom it 
would gladly succour, of the oppressor on 
whom it would gladly inflict vengeance ? It 
will be well for that child if, in the corruption 
of the world, be retain a sympathy with the 
good and the wretched, and a hatred of guilt, 
as ardent as he feels in those years of ignor¬ 
ance ; if, on learning the relations of virtue to 
his own happiness, be love it merely as he 
loved it when he bad never thought of the 
relation. 

The love of virtue, then, 1 conclude, is 
different, and essentially different, from the 
mere love of selfish gain. It is an afi'ection 
wliich leads us to esteem often what is di¬ 
rectly injurious to us; which makes it impos¬ 
sible for the good man not to honour in his 
heart, as well as in the praise which might 
seem forced from him, the virtues of that 
rival by whom he is outstripped in the com¬ 
petition of public dignity, which gains from 
the commander of an army a respect which 
notliing can suppress, fur the valour, and all 
the military virtues of the commander Impos¬ 
ed to him; though these vciy virtues bave^ 
disquieted him more than the vices of half a 
nation, though they have robbed him of re¬ 
pose, and, which is still worse, have robbed 
him of the glory, which was his great object, 
by bringing on the army which he has led in 
vain to successive fields, disaster after disas¬ 
ter. It is an affection which can find objects 
in lands the most remote; which nukes us 
feel delight in the good qualities of those wlu> 
lived in ages of which the remembrances of 
their virtues are the only relics; and which 
l)reser\'es to our indignation and abhorrence, 
the crimes of those whom the tomb itself, al¬ 
ready ill ruins, has rendered powerless to in¬ 
jure us. It is an affectimi which is itself the 
tinest prosperity of hio^ho feels it; and 
which, when the virtu^^nlRMpii does truly 
seem to suffer what thdkppm calls adversi¬ 
ty, endeara to him in bra very afflictions, still 
more, that virtue, without whidi he might 
have been what the world terms prosperous. 

LECTURE LXXIX. 

EXAMINATION OP THE SET.FI8H SYSTEM AN1> 
m Monxpn^TtONs continue!). 

A GAEAT part of my last Lecture, Gentle¬ 
men, was empldyod in considering that theory 
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of morals which would leltresaitall the feel¬ 
ings that appear to us most disinterested, as 
only the results of selfish calculation; the 
generous sacrifices of friendship as the bar¬ 
ter of some good which nvc value less fur a 
good which we value more, without any re¬ 
gard to the happiness of those whom it is our 
policy to distinguish by the flattering term 
of friends, but who are merely the purchas- 
ersand sellers of the difierent wares of wealth, 
or power, or honour, or sensual pleasures, 
which it is our trade, us human beings, to 
sell and buy. In that wretched exhibition 
which is made to us of the social intercourse 
of the world, the friendship of any one, as 
implying, in every instance, some stratagem 
or invention of deceit on his part, is, there¬ 
fore, in every instance, to be dreaded and 
shunned fur more than absolute indifierence, 
or even perhaps than avowed enmity. Nor 
is it only common friendship which this sys¬ 
tem would represent as tlie simulation, 
and nothing more than the simulation of the 
generous feelings that are professed. The 
virtues which gather us under the domestic 
roof in delightful confidence of aflection, of 
which we never question the sincerity in 
others, because we feel it to be sincere in 
ourselves, w hen it prompts in us the kind¬ 
nesses W'hich we delight to receive, because 
we have known the delight of conferring 
them; these gentle virtues, which almost con¬ 
secrate to us our home,—as if, in the midst 
of that wide scene in which the anxieties and 
vices^f the world may rage, it were some 
divine and sacred place, which distrust and 
fear cannot enter,—would be driven, by this 
cold and miserable sophistry, from the roof 
under which they delighted to repose,—^if 
human folly could prevail over on influence so 
celestial, and if man could, indeed, become 
that wretched thing which he would so la¬ 
boriously represent himself to bf. In the 
tenderness of connubial love, which years of 
aflection have only rendered more vivid, how 
many are there who, in their chief wishes of 
happiness, scarcely think of themselves; or, 
at least, ^ink of themselves far less as ob¬ 
jects of exclusive interest, than as beings 
whose happiness is necessary to the enjoy¬ 
ment of those wbipn they delight to render 
hwpy! This ming devotion, we are 
toia, may a selfislmess a little more 

refined; but in^Lui less the growth or de¬ 
velopment of absmiiie and exclusive self-re¬ 
gard. It is a selfishness which sees and 
Beel.:s its ovm individual good at a little 
gmter distance; but, since it is its own in- 
,dtvidaal good wUch alone, at whatever dis¬ 
tance, it is incessantly W'ishing to see, and 
as incessantly labouring to obtain, it is 
still selfishness, as much when it pur. 
sues the distant as wUSn it grasps the 
near;—a selfishness to which the happiness 
of those who appear to be loved, is as the ] 


mere happiness of another,*—if we analyts 
our desires with sufficient subtlety,—fur 
more uninteresting than the acquisition of 
the idlest gewgaw which vanity, with all its 
covetous eagerness, would scarcely stoop to 
add to its stores. 

The fallacy of this system, as I endeavour¬ 
ed to show you, arises chiefly from the plea¬ 
sure which truly attends oiu* virtuous aflec- 
tioiLs, but which, though universally attend¬ 
ing them, it seems to require no very great 
nicety of discrimination to distinguish, ns 
their consequence, not their cause. We 
have pleasure, indeed, in conferring a kind¬ 
ness ; but it is because we confer the kind¬ 
ness, and have hod the previous desire of 
conferring it, that we feel oiis pleasure of be¬ 
ing kind; not because we feel this pleasure, 
that we confer the kindness; and if we had 
never been beneficent, we should as little 
have known the delight of beneficence, as 
we should have known what external beau- 
ty is, without the previous perception of the 
forms and colours of the objects which we 
term beautiful. It would, indeed, have been 
as just a theory of the primary sensations of 
vision, to say, that it is because we have a 
pleasing emotion in beholding the projior- 
tioiis and colours of certain forms, we see 
those forms and colours which excite in us 
the pleasing emotion, as, of our inond ap- 
probation or disapprobation, to say, that it 
IB because we liave pleasure in the perfor¬ 
mance and contemplation of virtuous actions, 
and pain in the contemplation and performance 
of vicious actions, we perceive tliat very vir¬ 
tue and vice, and form those very desires, 
virtuous or vicious, to which, as previously 
existing, we owe ^e pleasure and the pain 
that have resulted from them, not produced 
them, and tliat cannot even be conceived us 
pleasure and pain, without necessarily pre¬ 
supposing them. In acting virtuously, we do 
what it is pleasant to do; but it is not on ac¬ 
count of the pleasure that we perform the 
action, which it is delightful for us to do, 
and almost as delightful to us to have done. 
Indeed, to destroy our pleasure altogether, 
nothing more would be necessary, than to 
impress us with the belief, that the actions 
were performed by us, with no other view 
than to the selfish gratification which we 
might feel in thinking of them; and with u 
total carelessness os to the happiness of those 
to whose welfare tl!|§|World conceived us to 
be making a generous sacrifice. If confor¬ 
mity to selfish gain were all which consti¬ 
tutes virtue, why should our pleasure in tin's 
case cease ? It ceases for the best of all rea¬ 
sons, that it arises from virtue, and can arise 
only from virtue; and that in such aiaise, as 
there would no longer be any virtue, there 
would, therefore, no longer be any thing to 
be contemplated with satisfitetion. Such is 
that gross and revolting system which would 
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TfpiCBent all the seeming moral excellences orresponding factitious feelings of duty, fi. 
of the world,—every generous exertion, every lial, connubiri, parental, 
magnanimous forbearance,—as one universal This modification of the selfish system, as 

deceit,—one constant unwearied search of distinguished &om the former, has at least 
personal good, in which not a single wish the comparative merit of not being in abso* 
ever 'H'anderB beyond that personal enjoyment lute opposition to almost every feeung of our 
of the individual. nature; and since it allows us to be at pre- 

There is another form in which the self- sent disinterested, and refers us for the pe- 
ish system may be presented to us, less un- riod of absolute moral indifference, to a time, 
just to our nature than that which we have antecedent to that which our remembrance 
Wn considering. It may be said, that we can reach, it is not so easy to expose its 
now do truly wish for the happiness of others, falsehood, as to expose the gross and obvi- 
without any regard to our own immediate ous 'falsehood of the system whidh ascribes 
interest; but that we have become thus dis- to us one lasting selfishness,—a selfishness 


interested, by the very influence of selfish¬ 
ness, only because our own interest has for¬ 
merly been felt to be connected with the in¬ 
terest of others ; diminishing and increasing 
with theirs in so many instances, that the 
love which was originally confined, and con¬ 
fined in the strictest sense of exclusion to 
ourselves, is now diffused in some measure 
to them, as if almost parts of ourselves; 
that we have learned to value their happi¬ 
ness, however, only on account of the rela¬ 
tion which it has been found to bear to ours; 
but for which relation, as evolved to us more 
and more distinctly in the whole progress of 
social life, we should be absolutely incapa¬ 
ble of a single wish for their happiness, of a 
single wish for their freedom from the sever¬ 
est agony, even when their agony was be- 
neath our very view, and could be suspend¬ 
ed by our utterance of a single word of com¬ 
mand to him who waited in dreadful minis¬ 
try on the rack or on the stake; or at least, 
if, in such circumstances, we could have 
wished any relief to their torture, it must 
have been merely to free our ears from the 
noise of groans or shrieks, that, like any 
other noise, might be a little too loud to be 
agreeable to us. According to this system, 
the happiness of others is loved as represent¬ 
ative of our own, in the same way as any 
object with which our own pleasure has been 
associated, becomes itself an object of plea¬ 
sure to us. Our virtues, therefore, arising 
in every case from the discovery of some re¬ 
lation which the happiness of others bears tc 
our own physical happiness, are not so much 
the causes of enjoyment, as the results of 
it ; they depend, then, on circumstances 
that arc accidental, varying as the accidental 
relations to our pleasure vary; and, if they 
seem to us to have any uniformity, it is only 
because the circumstances of pleasure, on 
which they depend, may be regarded as near¬ 
ly uniform in all the nations of the earth, 
Everywhere the parent, the wife, the child; 
must have been useful to the son, tlie hus- 
liand, the father; everywhere, therefore, 
these relations, os productive of happiness, 
or protection, or comfort, in some degree, 
are relations of love; and everj’where, in 
consequence of this factitious love, there are 


so unremitting as to be, not for the first years 
of our life only, but in infancy, in youth, in 
mature manhood, in the last sordid wishes 
of a long age of sordid wishes, absolutely in¬ 
compatible with any affection that is directly 
and pm'ely berievolent. But though it may 
be less easy to show the inaccuracy of the 
view of the great principles of our moral 
nature, which such a modification of the 
doctrine of general selfishness presents, 
the view, which even this modification of 
the doctrine presents, is false to the no¬ 
ble principles of a nature that, even in the 
sophist himself, is far nobler than that which 
his degrading sophistries would represent 
him as possessing. There are feelings 
of moral approbation, independent of all 
views of personal interest. The happiness 
of others is to us more than the representa¬ 
tion of our own ; and the way in %hich it 
contributes most powerfully to our own, is 
by the gciierons disinterested wishes whiclP 
it has previously excited in our breast. 

1 trust it is Bupetfluous for me to say, 
that, in contending for the independence and 
originality of our mural feelings, I do not 
contend that we ore capable of these feel¬ 
ings at a period at which we are incapable 
of forming any conception of the nature and 
consequences of actions ; that, for example, 
we must feel instant gratitude, to our mother 
or our nurse, for the first sustenance or first 
cares, which we receive, before we are con¬ 
scious of any thing but of our momentary 
pleasure or pain.; and, far from knowing the 
existence of those kind hearts which watch 
over us, scarcely knot^hat we have our. 
selves an existence whi^B^capable of being 
prolonged. This bliiwHffc, it would in- 
deed be manifestly abNMrto suppose; but 
this 110 philosopher has maiutaincii All 
which a defender of original tendencies to 
the emotions that are distinctive of virtue 
and vice, can be supjtosed to assert, is, that 
when we are ct^blc of understanding the 
consequences of actions, we then have tliuse 
feelings of moral cqiprobatioit or disapproba- 
tion, which, in thiir various relations to time, 
as present, past, or future, 1 suppose to con¬ 
stitute otir moral notions of virtue, merit, 
obligation. It tlien liccomcs impossible for 
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ttsnot to !ee\, ^ in giving pain, for the J . would be impossible to verify,—and an 
mere pleasure of giving pain, to one whose lypothesis which affirms the mind to have 
delict it has been to contribute to our hap- jeen, with respect to the very feelings that 
pinesB, we should do that which we could are attempted to be explained by it, the re- 
not contemplate without a feeling of self-re- verso pf what is at present. But is there no 
proach,—as we should have an opposite feel- othra objection which can be made to tliis 
mg of aelf-approbation, in every sacrifice system, than that it is an hypothesis only, 
which we might make of our own conveni- which may, if w'e consent to admit it with- 
ence, to the happiness or the comfort of a out proof, be made to tally with the pheno- 
person, to whom our mutual services were mena; but which the phenomena themselves 
so jusdy due. An action, I have already do not at least very obviously appear to war- 
frequenUy repeated, is, as a moral object, rant us to frame ? There is still another very 
not the mere production of good or evil; but important inquiry: Does it correspond, even 
the intentional production of good or evil, as an hypotiiesis, with the moi^ appear- 
It has no moral meaning whatever, but as i ances, wnich it is invented to illustrate ? 


is significant of the frame of mind of thi 
agent himself, w'illing and producing a imrti 
cular result; and where the frame of min 
of the agent cannot be supposed to be 
known, or even guessed, it is not to be sup¬ 
posed that any moral feeling should arise 
whatever susceptibility the mind may pos¬ 
sess of being aifected with certain moral 
emotions, by the contemplation of certoir 
frames of mind of the voluntary producers o 
good or evil. There is a knowledge then o 
intention on which our moral sentiments un¬ 
questionably depend; but it is only on thi: 
knowledge they do depend; and it would be 
as absurd to refuse to them the appellatioi 
of original feelings, on this account, as i: 
would be to refuse to the mind any original 
susceptibility of the sensations of vision, be¬ 
cause l^re can be no vision till a luminous ob¬ 
ject be present, nor even then any dfstinci 
perception till we have opened our eyelids. 
There was, indeed, a period at which we bar 
no moral feelings, as there was a period at 
which we had no sensations of colour; but 
though we bad not the actual feelings, from 
the absence of the circumstances which are 
necessary for producing them, we could a 
little be said to he blind to roonUity in th 
one case, as blind to all the splendour and 
beauty of light in the other. 

To return, however, to that form of th 
selfish system of morals, which is under our 
review, 1 may remark, in the first place, that, 
as this tlieory ofrour affections admits their 
to be at present disinterested, and refers ii: 
for the period of ^lusive self-regard, to i 
time of which ^^r^sciousness is absolute¬ 
ly lost to our nHjg^, it would not be en¬ 
titled to the prais^Pfcertainty, even though 
no objeetkut could be lurged against it. It 
would st^ be only an hyftothesis,—and an 
bypotieaas whkb, even by the confession o 
tb^ who nMOTtain it, supposes a state ol 
our feelings abaolntefy opposite to that which 
they have continued to display, during all 
that long period of our consciousness which 

K ifnhle of rememlaning. It is an 
B, all the burthen of the proof oi 
St rest with the asserriirs of it,—-an 
hypothesis which, even though it were just, 


We have moral affections, it is allowed, 
at present which are disinterested; but they 
have become so, it is said, in consequence of 
the association of our own past pleasures 
with their objects; and our experience that 
the safety, and in some measure the comfort 
of others,—for whom, on their own account, 
we should be perfectly indifferent whether 
they be in health or disease, joy, or misery, 
—arc necessary to enable them to contribute 
most effectually to our happiness. We at 
last seek their happiness fur their sake, be¬ 
cause we have been accustomed to seek it 
for our own; and the wilful violations of 
their pleasure or ease, which were regarded 
by us at first os inexpedient, because they 
might be hurtful to ourselves, are at last re¬ 
galed by us as immoral, when we have been 
so perfectly selfish, for a sufficient length of 
time, as to cease to be selfish, from the very 
force of our habits of selfishness. 

In opposition to this hypothesis, I need 
not repeat aig^uments which have been al¬ 
ready uiged by me against other felsc views 
of our moral nature; and which, as not less 
applicable to this view of it, I flatter myself 
that you will have no difficulty in remember¬ 
ing and applying for yourselves. The nur- 
sery, to whicn 1 referred tn my last lecture as 
the scene of an experiment that might Ite 
considered as decisive with respect to the 
theory of universal selfishness, would he 
equally valuable for a similar experiment in 
the present instance, as to that selfishness, 
which, though not universal during the whole 
course of life, is said to be universal at least 
during childhood. Such an experiment, in¬ 
deed, would be still more valuable in th*e 
present instance, as allowing us the nearest 
approach which we can make to the time at 
which the mysterious transmutation of sel¬ 
fishness into disinterested affection is sup. 
posed to begin to take place. If tdl actions 
which do not immediately affect our own 
means of physical well-being be originally 
indifferent to us, and if we learn only by rite 
relations of certiun actions to this physical 
well-being, to regard one species of conduct 
as virtuous, and another species of condnet 
as vicious, the child, whose never-failing en- 
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joyments b8v« aeemed to him to form a re- 
pilw part of the day, almost like the hours 
which compose it, who expecta to find to- 
nunrow what he found yesterday, and who 
as little thinks that he is indebted to any 
one for the regular food which gratifira his 
appetite, or the garments whi(£ keep him 
warm, or the little couch on which he lies 
down, happy to awake happy next morning, as 
he thinks that he is indebted to any one of those 
around him for the sunny radiance which 
shines on him, or for die air which he 
breathes without knowing that he is breath¬ 
ing it; while he lives among smiles and ca¬ 
resses, and regards even these, not as marks 
of indulgence, hut only as proofs of the mere 
presence of those whose very countenance is 
love. The little reasoner on his own com¬ 
forts, and disregarder of all comforts but his 
own, may indeed be beginning to form the 
inductions which are to terminate in the be¬ 
lief, that the happiness of others may be in¬ 
strumental to his happiness; and that the 
universe would suffer, and consequently him¬ 
self, as a part of the universe, be in danger 
of suffering by the spreading and multiplying 
relations of guilt to guilt, if an instance of 
rapacity or cruelty were to occur in some 
obscure cottage in a distant kingdom. But 
though he may be befpnning to make this 
philosophic analysis and generalization of the 
remote relations of things, by which crimes 
perpetrated in the most remote part of the 
world, and of a kind from which he has ne¬ 
ver suffered, may be conceived by him to 
have ultimately some relation to his own sel¬ 
fish cnjo 3 rment, he is surely only ginning 
to make them. His selfishness is not of 
sufficient growth to have ceased to be selfish; 
and his morality, therefore, if morality be the 
result of fine inductions, which show the 
good of others to be in some measure repre¬ 
sentative of our own, cannot have begun to 
be developed. When he quits his sport, 
therefore, to listen to the tale which his 
nurse has promised him, suspending not this 
particular exercise only, but the very activity 
that would be every moment uimng him to 
new exercise, as he remains fixed at her 
knee in a state of quiet of every limb, that^ 
but for the delightful horrors which he hears 
md expects to hear, would be too powerful 
to be Iwme; if there be no disinterested af¬ 
fection then, or at least only the faint dawn¬ 
ing of such affections, the tue whicli is re¬ 
lated to him, however full it may be of in¬ 
justice and cruelty, cannot have any power¬ 
ful influence on his feelings. His love of 
novelty, indeed, may be gratified by the ad¬ 
ventures of the generous warrior, who, at 
the peril of his own life, attacked the castle 
of the giant, and opened at last, to give li- 
borty to a hundred trembling prisoners, those 
dungeon gates which had never before been 
opened but to fling some new wretch to the 


_ _ of wretchedness, or out of the 

heap already gathered, to select aome one 
for torture and death. He may listen to 
such a marvellous tale as he would listen to 
any thing else that is equally marvellous; 
but it is OTly as marvellous that he can be 
supposed to listen to it. There is no gene¬ 
rous interest in virtue to be gratified in Us 
little heart, because, in his state of secure 
and tranquil enjoyment, he has had too little 
experience of the relations of things to know 
that vice and virtue have that great difference 
—their only difference—^which coiasists in 
their likelihood of being of greater or less 
advantage or disadvantage to him. In hear¬ 
ing of the deliverance of the good, and of 
the punishment of the wicked, he should have 
no thought but of the wonderful thir^ which 
he is to hear next. In short, according to 
the system which would represent all virtue 
to be of selfish growth, he should be that 
cold and indifferent creature which no nur¬ 
sery has ever seen; and which, if every nur¬ 
sery saw in those who are to furnish the ma¬ 
ture population of other years, the earth 
would soon be an unpeopled waste, or, at 
best, a prison-house of the rapacious and the 
cruel. 

If, without having heard of any hypothe- 
. ses on the subject, we were told that there 
I is a period of the life of man in which a tale 
of cruelty may be related to him, and under¬ 
stood widiout exciting any emotiotu and in 
which the intention^ producer oramisery, 
who produces it in the mere wantonness ^ 
power, only that he may have the delight m 
thinking that he has produced it, and the 
mild and unrepining suflerer whom he has 
made his victim, ore regarded with equal in¬ 
difference, is it to his early years that we all 
should look in making our reference? or, 
rather, is there not reason to think, that, at 
least an equal number of the estimators of 
different ages would look to years, when, if 
generous affections were the result of expe¬ 
rience, and grew more purely disinterested, 
as the experience of the rehuems of things 
extended over a larger portion of life, there 
could not be one sordid and selfish wish re¬ 
maining with its ancient dominion in die 
heart ? ^ 

But, omitting everyj that may be 

drawn from the appes of lively moral 
feeling, at a time whi ^liccording to the hy- 
podiesis of original insensibility to every dis¬ 
tinction of virtue and vice, there could oe no 
moral feeling of any kind, what, 1 may ask, 
is the nature of the change which is supuos- 
ed to take place in this purification of selfish 
desires, and are the circumstances assigned 
as the cause of purificatkici sufficient to 
produce it ? W* are absolutely regardless ol 
the happiness or mieeiy of others; and the 
actions diat would leao to their bsqipiness ot 
misery seem to us to have those different 
2Lii 
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phpic&i tendencies, but are regarded by us 
only as physically different. Such is said to 
be the state of the mind at one period. Af¬ 
terwards we learn to look on others with re¬ 
gard, in consequence of the pleasure which 
has flowed from them, or attended their pre¬ 
sence ; and not to look on them with disin. 
terest^ regard only, and to wish their hap¬ 
piness, but^ which is a much more important 
circumstance, to feel that the neglect or vio¬ 
lation of their happiness would be attended 
with feelings of self-reproach on our part, 
essentially different from mere regret. The 
explanation proposed might, perhaps, be 
thought to account for the affection which 
we acquire fur persons os well as for things 
that were previously indifferent to us; and 
even for our wish to add to the happiness of 
those whom we love, since there scarce¬ 
ly can be affection without such a wish. 
But the sense of duty is something more 
than this consciousness of mere affection and 
of kind wishes. When we have failed to 
net in conformity with it, we have not a mere 
feeliTig of misfoitune, as when we have failed 
in any wish, the success of which did not de¬ 
pend on ourselves; but a moral feeling of 
self-disapprobation, for which the growth of 
mere affection, and of all the wishes to which 
affection can give rise, is insufficient to ac¬ 
count. Here, then, is the important tran¬ 
sition which should be explained, that by 
which we pass from love that is factitious, 
to a feeTng of duty that is factitious. It is this 
feeling of moral approbation or disapproba- 
^ion,—the difference of common regret from 
remorse,—of common joy from the delight¬ 
ful complacencies of virtue,—which is the 
real subject in controversy; and this feeling 
the selfish system, even in that best modifi¬ 
cation of it which we are considering, leaves 
wholly unexplained. It asserts us to be 
■elfish, but it does not show, nor even pro¬ 
fess to show, how we are thus selfish with 
notions of morality. 

It must never be forgotten, in estimating 
any theory of morals, that it is not a mere 
quantity of pleasure or pain, love or dislike, 
for which the theorist has to account; but 
an order of moral notions, pleasant, indeed, 
in certain reference'*' to ourselves or others, 
painful in certaii^^*' r references, yet essen¬ 
tially distinct HH^’ny varieties of mere 
physical delight or'HfiSisiness. It is not the 
joy of a prosperous man for which he has to 
give a reason, but ihe complacency of a 

S ood coi^Bcienee ; not the reflet of one who 
as formed wishes of dignified station or 
wealth that are ungratined, but the re¬ 
morse of one who has formed guilty wishes, 
and whose chief misery, perhaps, arises from 
the gratification of the verywvishes which he 
had formed. It is not the mere wish of 
covitributing to the happiness of those whom 
we love, bat *be feeling of obligation to con¬ 


tribute to their happiness,—and often even 
to contribute to the happiness of individuals 
for whom we feel no peculiar tenderness of 
regard. For these peculiar feelings, how¬ 
ever, for all that can strictly be smd to be 
moral in love, or even in morality itself, 
the assertors of the selfish system do not 
think it jiecessary to assign any reason, 
though it is of these only that any explana¬ 
tion is required: and yet they speak of their 
system as if it were a theory, not of mere 
pleasure or pain, love or dislike, but of all 
the phenomena of moral sentiment. They 
think that they have shown enough, if they 
have shown how we may love our friends 
that live around us as we love our house or 
our estate; and if they can account for this 
mere affection, they bike for granted that 
onr feelings of duty, virtue, obligation, imd 
all the moral feelings of conscience follow of 
course. 

Even with respect to mere affection, un¬ 
important as this is, in a theory of morals, 
when considered as mere affection, exclusive¬ 
ly of all feeling of duty or moral approbation, 
—the cause assigned for the production and 
extension of this regard is far from being 
shown to be adequate. It is a cause which 
connects us only with a few individuals, and 
which i.s yet adduced as cxi)lanatoi 7 of feel¬ 
ings that are extended in vivid diffusion to 
all mankind. The associating principle w 
the cause to which wc are directed,—that 
principle, which, in a former part of the 
course, we found to be capable of attaching 
a very high interest to objects that might be 
considered as in themselves almost indiffer¬ 
ent,—a snuff-box, a cane, or any other in¬ 
animate thing, which h^ long been our 
companion. But though this sort of com¬ 
panionship may render our own cane impor¬ 
tant to us, as if it were a symbol of our hap¬ 
piness, like the white wands and gold sticks 
that ore symbols of the dignity of office, 
this love of our own cane dues nut render 
every other walking-stick, which we may see 
in a shop, or in the hands of otliers, of much 
gi’cater value, in our conception, than if we 
had been in the habit of walking without 
any support. If then it l>e, as is asserted, 
precisely in the same manner, that we ac¬ 
quire our affection for the living beings around 
us,—who, otherwise, would have been as in¬ 
different to our regard, as it is possible for a 
snuff-box or a cane to be,—why is not the 
effect confined, or nearly confined, to those 
immediately uound us, with whom the as¬ 
sociations of pleasure have been formed? 
Beyond the circle to which die magic of as¬ 
sociation spreads, every thing should be as 
before, or at least very nearly as before. 
For the stranger, whom we have never seen, 
in the same manner as for the snuiLbox of 
another, we should retain feeling that 
scarcely pass beyond indifference; and should 
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hs little look with affection on all mankind, 
III miteequence of the pleasure whidh has at¬ 
tended our intimacy with a few—if affection 
be m itself foreign to our nature, and the re¬ 
sult of factitious circumstances ,—08 we 
should look with a covetous eye on every 
walking-stick, because we should feel sor¬ 
row, far beyond its intrinsic worth, on the 
loss of our own. If, indeed, maft be natu¬ 
rally more precious to our affection than the 
paltry baubles of a toyshop, wo may sup¬ 
pose, in his case, a more extensive diffusion 
of every feeling of regard. But to ascribe 
to man any original title to our love, inde- 
]>endent of the use which we may learn to 
derive from him, as from a machine that 
may be instrumental to our convenience, 
would be to abandon the very principle on 
which the whole strange system of moral 
selfishness is founded. 

Even as a theoiy, then, of mere affection, 
the selfish theory is inadequate. But how¬ 
ever widely affection may be supposed to 
be spread, in consequence of tlie association 
and ready suggestion of pleasures received 
from a few individuals only—though it were 
admitted, that, by the remembrance of these, 
we might be led to love all the iudividuals of 
mankind, and loving them, to wish their 
happiness, it must still be remembered, that 
the only influence of affection, a.s mere idfec- 
tion, is to render the happiness of others de¬ 
sirable, like the attainment of any other ob¬ 
ject of desire. Instead of w'ishing merely 
the gratification of our sensual appetites, of 
our intellectual curiosity, of our ambition, 
we have now other wishes to mingle with 
these that relate to the happiness of others; 
and wc may regret that the happiness of 
others has not been produced by certain ac¬ 
tions, in the same way as we may regret that 
W’e have not attaineil the objects of any of 
our other wishes,—^that we are not the pos¬ 
sessors of a fortunate ticket in the lottery, 
or have not had the majority of votes in an 
oleertion to some office of honour or emolu¬ 
ment. But joy and regret are all which we 
ran fc*el, even in love itself; and obligation, 
virtue, merit, the self-complarenry or re¬ 
morse of conscience, arc as little explained 
by the growth of mere love and hatred, as if 
every object of tlicse affections had remained 
indifferent to us. 

W(! have considered, then, the selfish sys 
torn ill two aspects: first, as it represents man¬ 
kind as imiversally, in every hour and min¬ 
ute of their waking existence, intent on one 
sole object, their own convenience, incapable 
of feeling any disinterested affection for an¬ 
other; and therefore, when appearing to wish 
the happiness of a father, or wife, or son, or 
friend, wishing at heart only their own. We 
have nfterw'ards considered that less sordid 
modification of the system, which supposi** 
us, indeed, to have been originally as selfish 


as the other represents us to he for the 
whole couiw of our life; but which does a 
little more justice to the feelings of our ma- 
turer years, by admitting that we become 
susceptible of affections that prompt us to 
act, even when our own convenience is not 
the immediate object before oo^ eyes; and 
in our examination of both forms of the doc¬ 
trine, we have seen how incapable it is of 
explaining those notions of obligation, vir¬ 
tue, ment, that constitute the moral pheno¬ 
mena, which a theory that professes to be a 
theory of morals, ought as little to omit, as 
a theoiy of light to omit ail notice of the ra¬ 
diant fluid, the properties of which it pro- 
fe6se.s to examine, while it confines its at¬ 
tention to the forms of the mirrors or lenses 
ivhich variously reflect or transmit it. 

After these two lights, in which the sys¬ 
tem commonly distinguished by the name of 
the Selfish System of morals nas been con¬ 
sidered by us, there remains still one other 
light, in which it is to be viewed; that in 
which the obligation of virtue is supposed 
to consist merely in an exclusive regard to 
our own individual eternity of happiness in 
another life; and virtue itself to consist in. 
obedience to the will of the Supreme Be¬ 
ing ; not oil account of the moral excellence 
of that Supreme Being, or of his bounty to 
us, which might seem of itself to demand 
compliances, that are the only possible ex¬ 
pressions of the gratitude of dependent crea¬ 
tures, to him from whom their p«ver as 
well as their happiness is derived, bm with¬ 
out any such views of reverence or gratitude 
at least without any such views as are in the 
slightest degree necessary to the virtue of 
their motives, merely on account of the pow¬ 
er which the Ruler of the universe pos¬ 
sesses, to give or withhold the happiness 
which is our only object. This form of the 
selfish system, which has been embraced by 
many theological nriters of undoubted piety 
and purity, is notwithstanding, I cannot but 
think, as degrading to the human character, 
as any other form of the doctrine of absolute 
selfishness; or rather, it is in itself the most 
degiading of all the fenns which the selfish 
system can assume; because, while the self¬ 
ishness which it main ains is as absolute 
imd unremitting, as if j ^objects of (lersoii- 
al gain were to be foj| the wealth or 
honours or sensual cs of this earth; 

this very selfishness iFrendered more offen¬ 
sive, by the noble image of the Deity which 
is continually presented to our mind, and 
presented in all his benevolence, not to bo 
loved, but to be courted with a mockery of 
affection. The sensualist of the roinmon 
system of 8elfishiirs.s who iicvejr thinks of 
any higher object in the pursuit of the little 
pleasures which*he is miserable enough to 
regard as bapjiinoss, seems to me, oven in 
the Irmtol stupidity in which he is sunk, a 
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being more worthy of esteem than the sel- virtuous, which is all that constitutes our ob- 
fish of another Uie; to whose view God is ligation to be virtuous, is precisely of the 
ever present, but who view him always only same kind with the inducements or tempta- 
to feel ronstantJy in their heart, that in lov- tions to vice, which may be said in like man. 
ing him who 1ms been the dispenser of al! ner to constitute an obligadon to be vicious, 
the blessings which they have enjoyed, and The -only difference is, that a good man— 
who has revealed himself in the glorious that is to say, a person whom we distinguish 
character of the diffuser of an immortalit’ by the flattering title of good—is more pru- 
of happiness, they love not the giver himself, dent thaif those whom we have chosen to 
but only the gifts which they have received, denominate wicked. Both act from an ob- 
or the gifts that are promisea. Yet, such is ligation which may be said to be moml in 
the influence of the mere admission of the being one case as much as in the other; since in 
of a Ood, and of the images of holiness, and neither is disinterestedness of affection iic- 
delight which that divine name is sufficieni cessary to virtue; and in both there is that 
to suggest, that while the common system desire of pleasure which is sufficient to con- 
of the universal selfishness of virtue has stitute an inducement, and therefore, in his 
been received .by the virtuous themselves, acceptation of the word, which he regards as 
with an indignant horror, that was itself al spionymous with inducement, an obligation, 
most a confutation of the system, the equal- That we have a moral sentiment of obli- 
ly universal selfishness of the doctrine of gation, virtue, merit, which is very different 
these theological moralists has been receiv- from the mere inducements of pleasure near 
ed, not merely without any emotion of dis- or remote, I surely need not attempt to dc- 
gust, but with the approbation and assent monstrate to you, after the remarks already 
of no small portion of those who, in opposi- made on the selfish system in general. The 
tion to the very doctrine which they nave doctrine of Paley differs, as you perceive, 
embraced, are truly in their hearts disinter- from the general selfish system, only by the 
ested lovers of man, and equally disinterest- peculiar importance which it very jiustly gives 
ed lovers and w'orshippers of God. to everlasting happiness and misery, when 

The doctrine of the absolute selfishness of compared with the brief pains or pleasures 
our homage to God, and of our social vir- of this life. In the scale of selfish gain, it is 
tues, considered as the mere conformity of greater quantity of physical enjoyment 
our wills to the command of him who is the which it has in view. It is a sager scllish- 
dispenser of eternal happiness and eternal ness, but it is not less absolute selfishness 
misery^or the sole reason of his power of which it maintains ; and it is therefore sub- 
thus dApensing liappiness or misery, and not ject to all the objections which 1 urged be- 
account of his oism transcendent excel- fore at great length, and which it would now 
^ence, that of itself might seem to demand therefore be idle to repeat 
Euch a conformity, is a doctrine of very old One great answer obviously presents itself 
date. But the writer w'ho in modem times to all those selfish systems wni^ convert the 
has led to the widest diffusion of this doc- whole of virtue into prudence; and make the 
trine, is Archdeacon Paley, the most popu- differences of virtue and vice in every respect 
lar of all oiw ethical writers; and one of the precisely the same in kind, as those of spe- 
most judicious in the mere details iif ethics, culators in the market of commerce, who 
however false and dangerous I consider his have employed their capital more or less ad- 
leading doctrines to be. Virtue, he defines vantageously, in the different bargains that 
to be, “ the doing good to mankind, in obe- have been offered to them. All those sys- 
dience to the will of God, and for the sake terns ore, of course, intended to be faithful 
of everlasting happiness.”* The last part of pictures of our feelings. The virtue which 
the definition is the most important part of they profess to explain is the virtue which 
the whole ; for, the knowledge of this ever- we feci; and if we felt no moral approbation 
lasting happiness h^upposes to be all which of certain actions, no moral disapprobation 
constitutes moral^gmtion; meaning by ob- of certain other actions, it would be mani- 
ligation, not of moral love, but festly absunl to speak of virtue or of vices 

the influence ot^||(.eiiies8 as an object of It is to our consciousness, then, that we 
phyocal desme, and ul pain us an object of must look for determining the fidelity of the 
physical avnnion; one or othiT of which is picture; and what features does our con- 
to njikw oar obedience or disobedience to sciousness exhibit ? If two indivMuals were 
the oonumaid tibc Power who is the su- to expose themselves to the same peril, for 
preme dispenser of both. The will of God the some common friend,—and if we could 
IS our rule, he says, but " private happiness be made to understand, that the one had no 
is our motive,” uid therefore our obligation, other motive for this apparently generous ex- 
In short, the inducement orJ:emptation to be posure, than the wish of securing a certain 

amount of happiness to himsclb at some 
time, either near or remote—on earth, or 
• Morsl Md PulitKsl PfafkMophy. Ux>k i. oiwp. vii, after he has quitted earth; the other no mo* 
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tfve but that of saving a life which was 
dearer to him than his own ; in which case 
would our feeling of moral approbation more 
strongly arise ? Is it the more selfish of the 
two whom alone we should consider as the 
moral hero; or rather, is it not only in think, 
ing of him who forgot every thing but the 
call of friendship, and the disinterested feel¬ 
ing of duty which prompted hinato obey the 
call, that we should feel any moral approba¬ 
tion whatever 7 It is precisely in proportion 
as selfish happiness is absent from the mind 
of the agent, or is supposed to be absent 
from it, in any sacrifice which is made for 
another, that the moral admiration arises; 
and what then can we think of a theory of 
this veiy moral admiration, which asserts it 
to arise only when it does not arise, and not 
to arise only when it does arise ? We should 
not hesitate long in rejecting a theory of flu¬ 
idity which should ascribe congelation to an 
increase of heat, and liquefaction to a dimi¬ 
nution of it; and as little ought we to hesi¬ 
tate ill rejecting a theory of virtue that sup- 
oses the moral approbation which gives 
irth to our very notion of virtue, to arise 
only when the immediate motive of the agent 
hag been the view of his own happiness in 
this or any other world; and to he preclud¬ 
ed, dieretore, by the very generosity of the 
agent, in every case in which he thought on¬ 
ly of the happiness of others which he could 
increase, of the misery of others which he 
could reliei’c. 

Tliat part of the system of Dr. Paley, 
then, which makes the sole motive to virtue 
the happiness of the agent himself, is false as 
a picture of the feelings of moral approba¬ 
tion and disapprobation fur which it pro¬ 
fesses to account. The other part of his 
system of virtue, however, which resolves it 
into conformity to the will of God, as obey¬ 
ed from this motive of personal gain, may 
merit a little fuller investigation. 


LECTURE LXXX. 

liXAMINATION OF THS SELFISH SYSTEM CON- 
CLUUEO; EXAMINATION OF JIO. SMITH’S 
SYSTEM. 

Gentlemen, in the close of my last Lec¬ 
ture, after examining different modifications 
of the selfish s^tein, I proceeded to consider 
one form of it which nas not usually been 
ranked witli the others, but which is not less 
absolutely selfish; since it supposes the sole 
motive to virtue to be the view of our own 
personal advantage the only difference being, 
that instead of fixing its desires on the quan¬ 
tity of pleasure which can be enjoyed in this 
life, it extends them to the greater quantity 
of pleasure which may be eiyoycd by us in 


:he everlasting life that awaits us; having 
still, however, no other motive thw the de¬ 
sire of this personal enjoyment, arid the cor¬ 
responding fear of pain, in the actions which 
may seem, but on^ seem, to arise from a dis¬ 
interested love of God, or a disinterested love 
of those w’hohi Ood has committed to our 
affection. IH 

The greater or less quantity of pleasure, 
however, which is coveted by us, either in 
nteiisity or duration, does not alter the na- 
.ure of the principle which covets it; if the 
perception of the means of gratifying our own 
individual appetite for enjoyment, whether 
,he pleasure be great or slight, near or re¬ 
mote, brief or everlasting, be all which con¬ 
stitutes what is in that case strangely termed 
moral obligation ; and die system of Paley, 
therefore, to which I particularly alluded,— 

1 system which defines virtue to be “ the do¬ 
ing good to mankind, in obedience to the 
will of God, for the sake of everlasting hap¬ 
piness,” and w'hich makes, not the love of 
lod, nor tbe love of mankind, but this love 
of everlasting happiness the motive and sole 
obligation to the good which otherwise we 
should have had as little moral desire of pro¬ 
ducing or promoting, as of producing an equal 
or grater amount of evil, must be flowed to 
be, in its very essence, as truly selfish, as if 
it had defined virtue to be pursuit of 
mere wealth, or feme, or of the brief digni¬ 
ties, or still briefer pleasures of this mortal 
existence. 

'* There is always understood be a dif¬ 
ference between an act of prudence and an 
act of duty. Thus, if I distrusted a dRii 
who owed me money, I should reckon it an 
act of prudence to get another bound with 
him ; but I should hardly call it an act of du- 
ty. On the other hand, it would be thought 
a very unusual and loose kind of language to 
say, that, as I had made such a promise, it 
was prudent to perform it; or that, as my 
friend, when he went abroad, placed a box 
of jewels in my hands, it would be prudent 
in me to preserve it for him till he return¬ 
ed.”* 

If the most prudent labourer after his own 
selfish interest, without the slightest regard 
for the happiness of others, umess as that 
happiness may be i^trumental to his own, 
be constantly actuA^y the same moral 
motive which infl^bjAW most generous 
lovers of mankind Jhw strange an illusion is 
all moral sentiment, which views with such 
different feelings objects that are in eveiy 
moral respect precisely the same. Rut it is 
ill our emotions alone that our notions of 
morality have their rise ; and how illusive, 
therefore, and radically felse I should rather 
say, must be that system which is founded on 


« Paley’* Moral PhUoaiphy, tiook li. chaiilur iii. 
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the absolute BiinilBrtt 3 r of feelings that are re- 
eo^iised by every bosom as absolutely dissi¬ 
milar. 

Thouj^, I trust then, it is sufficiently evi¬ 
dent to you, from the results of the long dis¬ 
cussion in which we have been engaged, that 
the moral obligation to virtue is not, as Paley 
says, the mail inducement of pleasure held 
out to us by power which we cannot disobey, 
without losing the pleasure, and encountering 
pain, but an inducement of a nobler kind, 
since pleasure, though it may lead us to be 
virtuous, may surely, as mere pleasure, ifl 
there be no essentia) distinction of it, aspiire 
or impure, right or WTong, often lead us into 
what we we at present accustomed to deno¬ 
minate vice; and though I shall therefore not 
repeat, in application to this enlarged self¬ 
ishness, which extends its interested view 
through immortality, the objections previous, 
ly urged against that more limited selfishness 
which looks only to the surface of the eaith, 
aud to the few years in which we are to be 
moving along it, it may be of importance to 
make a few remarks on that other part of the 
doctrine of this celebrated moralist, which 
makes conformity to the will of God the rule 
of virtue. 

That virtuous actions—those actions which 
excite in us the feeling of moral approval, are 
conformable to the will of God, there can be 
no reason to doubt; since the very universe- 
lity of this approval may be regarded as a 
sort of expression of the divine approbation. 
As littlcfl'an we doubt that when the de¬ 
clared will of God IS present to our mind, 
affil we think of certain actions as command¬ 
ed by him, of certain other actions, as pro¬ 
hibited by him, and when, in de.signing or 
meditating any action, we feel that it is one 
of those which he has prohibited, there would 
arise in our mind an instant feeling of disaji- 
prubatlon, that is to say, of vice or demept, 
in the performance of the prohibited action. 
But the question is not, whether it be virtue 
to conform our will to that of the Dcitv, 
when that will is revealed to us, or clearly 
implied ; for of this there can be no doubt. 
It is, whether there be not in our nature a 
principle of moral approbation, from wiiich 
our feelings of obligation, virtue, merit, flow; 
and which operates, lu^ Jiidependeiitly of the 
divine will indeed,was the divine will 
which implanted very principle; 

but witliout the nec^&uj consideration, at 
the time, of the expression of the divine will, 
and consequently without any intentional 
conformity to it .oi' disobedience, or which in 
our obedience itself, as often ns we think of 
the divine will, is the very principle l>y which 
we feel the duty of such conformity. The 
mother, though she should, at the moment, 
forget altc^ether that there is e God in na- 
ture, would still turn with moral horror from 
the thought of murdering the little prattler 


who is sporting at her knee, and who it not 
more beautiful to her eye by external charms 
and graces, than beautiful to her heart by the 
thousand tendernesses which every day and 
almost every hour is developing; while the 
child, who perhaps has scarcely heard that 
there is a God, or who at least is ignorant 
of any will of God, in conformity with which 
virtue consists, is still in his very ignorance 
developing those moral feelings which are 
supposed to be inconsistent with such ignor¬ 
ance, and would not have the same feeling 
of complacency in repaying the parental ca¬ 
resses with acts of intentional injury, as when 
he repays them with expressions of recipro¬ 
cal love. Of all the mothers who, at this 
moment, on the earth, are exercised, and vir¬ 
tuously excrci.sod, in maternal duties, aroimd 
the cradles of their infants, there is perhaps 
not one who is thinking that God has com¬ 
manded her to love her offspring, and to per¬ 
form for them the many offices of love tliat 
are necessary for preserving the lives which 
are so dear to her. The expression of the 
divine will, indeed, not merely gives us new 
and nobler duties to perform; it gives a new 
and nobler delight also to the very duties 
which our nature prompts, but still there are 
duties which our nature prompts, and the 
violation of which is felt as moral wrong, 
even when God is known and worshipped 
only as a demon of power, still less bene¬ 
volent than the very barbarians who howl 
around his altar in their savage sacrifice. 

But for the principle of moral approbation 
which the divine being has fixed in our na¬ 
ture, the expression of his will would itself 
have no moral power, whatever physical pain 
or jileasurc it might hold out to our prudent 
choice. It may be asked, why should we 
obey the divine command, with as much rea¬ 
son as it may be asked, why should we love 
our pai'onts or our country ? and our only an¬ 
swer to both questions, as far as morality can 
be said to be concerned, or any feeling dif¬ 
ferent from that of a mere calculation of phy¬ 
sical loss or gain, is, that such is our nature ; 
that, in considering the command of God, 
our greatest of benefactors, or in considering 
the happiness of our parents, our country, 
mankind, which it is in our power to pro¬ 
mote, we feel that to act in conformity with 
those, will be followed by our moral appro¬ 
bation ; as to act in opposition to them will 
be followed by inevitable self-reproach. 
There is a principle of moral discrimination 
already existing in us, that, even when we 
conform our conduct to the divine will, is the 
very principle by which we have felt the du¬ 
ty of this delightful conformity; and if there 
be no such principle in our nature, by which 
we discover the duty of the conformity, it is 
surely very evident that there can be no such 
duty to be felt, any more than there cmi be 
colour to the blind, or melody to the detif 
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God may be loved by us, or feared by us. 
He may be loved by us as the soiurce of all 
our blessings, conferred or promised. He 
may be feared by us as a being who has the 
power of inflicting on us eternal anguish. 
In one of these views, we may, when we 
obey him, act from gratitude; in the other, 
from a sense of the evils which we have to 
dread in ofieiiding him. But if it be a duty 
of gratitude to obey God, we must previous¬ 
ly have been capable of knowing that grati¬ 
tude is a virtue, as much as we must have 
been capable of knowing the power of God, 
before we could have known to fear his aw¬ 
ful dominion. We consider the Deity us 
possessing the highest moral perfection : but 
ill that theological view of morality which ac¬ 
knowledges no mode of estimating excellence 
beyond that divine command itself, whatever 
it might have been, these words are abso¬ 
lutely meaningless; since if, instead of what 
wc now term virtue, he had commanded on¬ 
ly what we now term vice, his command 
must still have been equally holy. If indeed 
the system of Paley, and of other theological 
moralists, were iust, what excellence beyond 
the excellence of mere power, could we dis¬ 
cover in that divine being whom we adore as 
the supreme goodness, still more than we 
fear him as the omnipotent? God has, in¬ 
deed, commanded certain actions, and it is 
our virtue to conform our actions to his will; 
but if the virtue depend exclusiv ely on obe¬ 
dience to the eoinumnd, and if there be no 
peculiar mural excellence in the a<>tioiis com¬ 
manded, he must have been equally adorable, 
though nature had exhibited only appear¬ 
ances of unceasing malevolence in its author; 
«n<l eveiy command which he hud delivered 
to his creatures had been only to add new 
voluntary miseries to the physical miseries 
which alivady suirounded them. In the sys¬ 
tem of llobhes, which considers law itself as 
constituent of moral right, a tyrant, if his 
power of enurting law be sufficiently estab¬ 
lished, is not to be distinguished, in his very 
tyranny, from the generous sovereign of the 
free; because the meastu'e of right is to be 
found in his will alone. In the system of 
Paley, in like manner, if virtue be conformi¬ 
ty to the unit of Goil, whatever that will may 
be, and there be no moral measure of the ex- 
cellenre of that will itself, God and the most 
inalignunt demon have no moral diflerence 
to our heai't, but as the one and not the 
other is the iiresistible sovereign of the uni¬ 
verse. 

The will of God, then, though it is un¬ 
questionably the source of virtue, in the most 
important sense—as it was his will that form¬ 
ed all the principles of our constitution, of 
which the principle of moral appnj^tion is 
one—is not the souree of virtue in the sense 
in whteli that phiitse is understood by some 
theological writers as limited to the mere 


declaration of his will, l&nctioned by punish¬ 
ment and reward. There is an earlier law 
of God, udiich he has written in our hearts; 
and the desire of our mere personal happi- 
ness or misery, in this or in another world, 
is truly an object of oui' approbation, not the 
source of it, since the love of yiere selfish 
enjoyment is at least as powerfully the mo¬ 
tive to vice, in some cases, as it is in other 
cases the motive to virtue. We do not 
merely submit to the will of God as we sub¬ 
mit to any power which it is impossible for 
us to resist. Wc feel that it would be not 
imprudence only, but guilt, to wish to dis¬ 
obey it. We seek, in the constitution of 
oiu' nature, the reason which leads us to ap¬ 
prove morally of the duty of this conformity 
of our will to his beneficent and supreme 
will; and we find, in one of the essential 
principles of our nature, the moral reason 
which we seek. 

After this examination of the various sys¬ 
tems, which may be considered as more or 
less directly opposed to the belief of that 
principle of moral feeling—^the original sus¬ 
ceptibility of moral emotion on the contem¬ 
plation of certain actions—for which 1 have 
eontended, there is still one system which 
deserves to be considered by us, in relation 
to this belief, not as being subversive of mo¬ 
rality, in any one of its essential distinctions, 
but as appearing to fix morality on a basis 
that is not sufficiently firm ; with the disco- 
very of tile instability of which, tlierel^re, the 
virtues that are represented as supported on 
It, might be considered as themselves unsta-n 
ble; as the statue, though it lie the image of 
a god, or the column, though it lie a pait of 
a sacred temple, may full, not because it is 
not sufficiently cohesive and firm in itself, 
but because it is too massy for the feeble pe¬ 
destal on which it has been placed. 

The system to which I allude, is that 
which is delivered by Dr. Smith, in his The¬ 
ory of Moral Sentiments,—a work unques¬ 
tionably of the first rank in a science which 
I cannot but regard, us to man, the most in¬ 
teresting of sciences. Profound in fhoiight, 
it exhibits, even when it is most profound, 
an example of the graces with which a sage 
imagination knows how^ adorn the simple 
and majestic form ofWcience, that is se¬ 
vere and cold, only to w "^vho are them¬ 
selves cold and seveit^iJirihose veiy gra¬ 
ces it exhibits, in like manner, an example of 
the reciprocal embellishment which iinaginu- 
tion receives from the sober dignity of truth. 
In its minor details and illustrations, indeed, 
it may be considered as presenting a model 
of philosophic beauty, of which all must ac. 
knowledge the power, who are not disqua¬ 
lified by their very natm-e for the admiration 
and enioymenfr or intellectual excellence ; so 
dull of' understoiidiiig as to shrink with a 
pmiiful consciousness of incapacity at the 
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or conceive Ae demerit of Ae volantaiy ou»; yet, however . . „ ... 

agent, without any notion of Ae impropriety in euch a caae may be, we do not leel, ro 
of his action, as it would be to suppose that consequence of this sympaAy, any morality 
we con imagine a circle without a centre, or in Ae taste that is most exactly accordant 
a centre wimout a circle. But let us adopt, wiA our own. There is an a^ement <d 
wiAout objection, the supposed analjisis emotions, a sort of physic^ suitaddenest that 
which Dr. Smith has made of our moral is felt by us of Ae emotions, as effects to 
sentiments, and admit, that, in Ae constU Ae worls of art as causes, but noAing more; 
tution of these, there are two distinct feel- and if we h&dnot a principle of moiaf appro- 
ings that pve occasion to corresponding mo- barion, by which, independently of s^pa- 
nd notions of propriety and merit, which one Ay, and previously to it, we regai-d actions 
of Aese feelings alone could not have pro- os right, the most exact sympathy of pas- 
duced; in short, let us admit, that we might sions would, in like manner, have been a 
have c»nceived an action to be morally proof to us of an iwrecment of feelings, but 
wrong, wiAout any demerit on Ae part of of nothing more. It proves to us more, be- 
Ae agent, or have conceived Ac greatest de- cause the emotions, wbuch we compare with 
merit on his part, without any moral impro- our own, are recognised by us as moral feel- 
priety in his action. mgs, independently of Ae mere agreement 

TTie first supposed sympaAy which we We do not merely slmre Ae sentiments of 
have to consider, is Aat which is said to the t^ent but we share his moral senti- 
give occasion to our moral estimates of ac- ments, Ae recognition of which, os moral 
tions as proper or improper, wiAout regard sentiments, has preceded our very sympa- 
to the merit or demerit of the agent, that thy. 

arc felt by us only tlurough the medium of Why is it that we regard emotions which 
another sympathy. do not harmonize with our own, not mendy 

This notion of moral propriety or impro- i unlike to ours, which is one view of them ; 

pnety, we are told, could not have been pro- it as morally improper, which is a very dif- 

duced in us by the most attentive consider- ferent view of them ? It must surely be, be- 
atioii of the action, and of all its circiim- cause we regard our own emotions which 
stances; another process must intervene, difier from them as morally proper; and, 
We feel the propriety of Ac action, only if we regard our own emotions as projicr, 
because we sympathize with the agent. We before we can judge the emotions which do 
make his circumstances our own, and, our not harmonize with them to be improper 
passion »;ing in unison with his, vve«cgard on that account, what influence can the sup- 
it as suitable to the circumstances, tuid Aerc- posed sympathy and comparison have had, 
^pre as morally proper. in giving birth to that moral sentiment which 

If we have, indeed, previous notions of precerlcd the comparison? They show us 
monil right and wrong, or some other source only feelings Aat differ from ours, and that 
in w hich they may be found, this belief of are improper beeause ours are proper. The 
Ac propriety of certain feelings that accord sympathy, therefore, on which the feeling of 
with ours, might he suHicicntly intelligible; propriety is said to depend, assumes the pre¬ 
hut the most complete sympathy of feelings, vious belief of Aat very propriety; or, if 
the most exact accordancy, is not bufiicient to there be no previous belief of the moral sult- 
constitute or give rise to Ae moral senti- ablcncss of our own emotions, there I'an be 
ments of which wc are treating; when there no reason, from the mere dissonance of other 
is noAing more than a sympaAy of feelings, emotions with ours, to regard Aese dissu- 
vrithoutthatprevious moral sentiment, which, naiit .emotions as morally unsuitable to the 
ill Dr. Smith’s system, we must always ta- circumstances in wdiich they have arisen, 
citly presuppose. In Ae very striking enio- We may, perhaps, conceive them to be phy- 
tions of ta-ste, for example, we may feel, on sically unsuitable, in the same manner as we 
the perusal of the ae poem, the perform- regard the taste as erroneous, which approves 
mice of the same ftical air, Ae sight of of poetry os sublime that to us appears bom- 
thc same pictun statue, a rapture or bastic or mean; but we can us little feel • 
disgust, accordaiH ^»the rapture or dis- any moral regard in the one rase as in the 
gust exprwsed by anoThcr reader, or listen- other, unless wc have previously distinguish- 
cr, or spectator ; a sympaAy far more com- ed the one set of emotions os moral emo- 
plete thsun Vtkes place in oiur ooiiBidcration tions, the other set as emotions of taste, 
of the circumstances iu which he may have WiA respect to Ac former of the two 
had to regulate his condma in any of the sympathies, then, which Dr. Smith regards 
common affairs of life; in which our second- as essential to our moral sentiments, Ac 
ary emotion, if it be at all excited, is excited sympathy from which he supposes us to de¬ 
but faintly. If mere accordance of emotion, rive our notions of actions, as right or wrong, 
then, imply^he feeling of nfcral excellence proper or improper,—^that is to say, as mo- 
of any sort, we should certainly feel a moml rally suitable or unsuitable to Ae circuni- 
regard for all whose taste coincides wiA stuiccs in which Ac action takes place; wc 
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<i*fcider of a mtentf Snt liut itnuige ijm* 
psthy, ol wyeh no one net)ia|M tiu 
conmsoas in any caee, truly and constantly 

.... ^ ... i*fe« place whenever we thus ^tove; that 

sympUhi^towfaichwem sMdtooweour we do not fael wiy merit whatever in the 
notion of merit at dement in the eg^ ai vdonhuy ptivetmtu which virtue makes, till 
distinct frcwn the propriety or in^ptoj^ty of we have prerioudly esadted ommlves to ad- 
bisection. ^ mtre them, by reflecting one Kratefulwodd? 

These sentiments el merit or demerit Such a reflex thankfulness, if it Occur at alh 
arise, we ate told, not fiom any direct con* does not occur to mie of many thousands, 
aidemtion of the agent and of the dream* who re<]^aire, hx their hntant perception of 
stances of his setion, but from our sympathy the ment, only the knowledge of the sacri. 
with the gratitude or resentment of those fices of present enjoyment which have been 
who have cterived benefit or ii^my, or at made, and of the pure motives which led to 
least whom be is supposed to have wished the sacrifices. It is n<^ onty the Hercules 
to derive benefit or ii^ury, from that good who freed the world from robbers and mon* 
or evil which he purposed. If, on consider* sters that we admire. We admire, at least, 
ing the circumstances of the case, we feel as much, in the beautiful anrient allegory, the 
that our emotions of this sort n'ould, in a si- same moral hero when he resisted the diarms 
milar situation, harmonize with theirs; we and the solicitations of Pleasure herself. The 
regard the agent in the some light in which choice of Hercules, indeed, is frbtdous. But 
they regard him, as worthy of reward in the the choice which he is fiiblcd to have made, 
one case, or of punishment in the other, has been the choice of the virtuous of every 
that is to say, as having moral merit or de* age ; and, in every age, the sacrifices inter- 
merit. nally and silently made to duty and con- 

If our sense of merit were confined to cases science, have been ranked in merit with the 
in which the action had a direct relation to sacrifices wliich bad for their direct object 
others, wth whose gratitude we might be the hapiuness of others, and for their im- 
supposed to sympathize, this theory of merit mediate reward the gratitude of the happy, 
would at least be more distinctly conceivable. Wbv is it that we look with so muebbonour 
But wbat are we to think of cases in which on the martyr in those early ages of persecu* 
the action begins and terminates, without a tion, which, collecting around the victim eveiy 
thought of the happiness jf others, in the instrument of torture, required of Only a 
amelioration of the individual himself; of sa- few grfins of incense to be ihrownl&efore a 
crifici^s resolutely but silently made to the statue, more noble, indeed, than the iroper- 
mere sense of duty; the voluntary relinquish- iul murderer ■whom it represented, but stlHi 
ment of luxurious indulgences; the struggle, only a statue, the efllgy of a being of human 
and at last the victory over appetites and form, who, under the purple which clothed 
passions that are felt to be inconsistent with him, with the diadem and the sceptre and 
the sanctity of virtue ; and over habits, still the altar, far from being a god, was himself 
more difficult flh be subdued than the very one of the lowest of the things w'hich God 
appetites or passions which may have given had made ! When placed thus between 
them tlieir power ? In such cases, our sense idolatiy and every form of bodily anguish, 
of the merit of the victor in this noble strife, with life and guilt before him, and death and 
when we do not think of the gratitude of a innocence, the hero of a pure faith looked 
single individual, because there is, in truth, fearlessly on the cross or on the stake, and 
no gratitude of which to think, is, notwith- calmly and without wrath on the statue 
standing, as vivid as if we had around ua which he refused to worship, and on all the 
whole families and tribes of the grateful to ready ministers of cruelty, that w’cre rejoic- 
cxcite our sympathi^ and to continue to bar- ing in the new' work wbich they had to per- 
inoiiize with it The world, indeed, the form, and tiie new f isement which they 
great community of individuals, it may be were to give to the in Vent crowd,—do we 
’siud, is truly benefited by every increase of feel that there was r in the magnii- 

viitue in any one of the individuals who nimity, because we it readily disco\er 
compose it; and it may be possible, in this some gratitude whidi we may participate' 
w'sy, to invent some species of gratitude of or, if we do feel any merit, is it only on ac- 
tlie whole multitude of mankind, that may be count of some gratitude which we have at 
supposed to aw^e our sympathy, and uius last succeeded in discovering? We do not 
to make us feel a merit even in such cases, think of any thankfulness of man. We think 
which otherwise we should not have felt, only of Gmi and virtue, and of the heroic 
But, though it may be possible for us, with snuerer, to whom God and virt ue w’cre 
due cai-e and effort of thought, to invent this all, and the su^ering of such a moment no- 
abstract or remote gratitude with which ours thing. 

may be supposed to harmonize, can it be That our feeling of merit, then, is not n 
imagined by any one but the most obstinate reflected gratitude, but arises from the direct 


hove wsen tlni: it aMtinMMi,«a independent ofi 
the aympathy, ran feri&nga to iritodi the' 
symi^y ie wud to |nr« riM. 
lik ua next cemsi^ the hitter of the two 
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placed, we have a coincidence of feelings, which our choice may have produced, it M 
indeed, as exact, though probably not more yet absolutely impossible for us to distiii- 
exact, than in a case of simple vision or ad> guish, without the aid of the real or supposed 
miration of some work of art, in which no sentiments of others, any difference of pro- 
moral sentiment was felt; and this very co- priety or impropriety, right or wrong, merit 
incidence, in like manner, presupposes a ea- or demerit, or whatever other names we may 
pacity of distinguishing and admiring what use to express the differences of vice and 
IS right, without which there would have virtue; tjjoiigh ou^ce had been the atro- 
been a similarity of feelings and nothing cious fury plunging* dagger in the heart of 
more, precisely as in the other cases. It is her who had been our happiness in many 
not a mere coincidence of feeling, however, connubial years, and who w'bs slumbering 
which we recognise in our moral sentiments, beside us on the same pillow, in the calm¬ 
like that which w'C recognise in the most ness of unsuspecting love j or our virtue the 
exact coincidence of taste. We fee! not clemeni'y of drawing back from the bosom 
merely that (mother has acted as we should of the assassin whom we had laid at our 
have done, and that his motives, in similar feet, the dagger, which we had wrenched 
circumstances, have been similar to ours, from his murderous hand. Even of actions 
We feel tliat, in acting as he has done, he so different ns these, it would be absolutely 
has acted properly; because, independently impossible for us, we are told, to form any 
of the symiMithy which merely gives us feel- morel distinction, if we were to look on 
inga to measure with oiu own, as we might them only with our own eyes, and measure 
measure with our own any other species of them by the feelinp of om' own heart. Be- 
feelings, we are impressed with the pro- fore the one can appear to us Jess virtuous 
priety of the sentiments, according to which than the other, we must imagine some wit. 
we trust that we should ourselves have act- nesses or hearers of what has been done, 
ed; so thoroughly impressed with these and syrapatliize with their symi)athy. Such 
previous distinctions of right and wrong, is the process which Dr. Smith believes to 
that, in the ojiposite case of some act of take place. But surely, if our original feel- 
atrocious delinquency, no sympathy in vice iiig,s, on the consideration of all the circum- 
of one villain with another can make the stances of an action, involve no notion of 
common crime seem a virtue in the eyes of right or wrong, the sympathy with our feel- 
his accomplice, who is actuated by similar ings, or our sympathy with that sympathy, 
motives and, therefore, by similar feelings, or even an infinite series of reeiprocaJ sym- 
in a syf'pathy of the finest unison, when he iiathies, if tlicse should bo thought iieces- 
odds his arm to the rapine and aftenvards to sary, cannot afford the moral notions of 
^nthe murder which Is to conceal and to con- which the original feeUngs, themselves more 
summate the guilt. vivid, afforded no elements. If the inqiar- 

The moral sentiments which wc have as yet tial spectator he able to discover merit or 
considered, oie those which relate to the con- demerit, by making our case his own, and 
duct and feelings of others. The same in- becoming conscious as it were of omfeel- 
consistency which we found in the theory of ings; our feelings, which he thus makes his 
these, is to be found, as might be supposed, own, must speak to us with the same voice 
in the application of the principle to other of moral instruction with which, during his 
species of supposed sympathy which we temporary illusion, they speak to him. If, 
have still to consider, in the sentiments considering our action and all its eonse- 
which we form of our own moral conduct, ciucnces, we cannot discover any merit or 
That we should be capalile, indeed, of form- demerit, they, considering our action in all 
ing a moral estimate of our own actions, its circumstances as theirs, must he alike in- 
fpoin the direct contem)>lation of the circiim- sensible of any merit or demerit: or, if they 
stances in which we may have been placed, have feelings essentially different from cure, 
and of the good or^vil which we may have they have not made our case their own, and 
intentionally proci*^, would evidently be what is misnamed sympathy has not been 
subversive of th^jWe theory of sympithy; sympathy. Unless we presuppose, as I bo-* 
since, with the B^^^;nowledge of circum- fore said, on their part some mord notions 
stances and of intention, if we could form of what is right or wrong, meritorious or 
any moral judgment of our own actions, we worthy of punishment, by which they may 
might be eqwly capable of forming some measure our conduct and feelings, ul the 
moral judgment of the actions of others. It knowledge which the most complete sympa- 
was absotuteljr ii^ssary, therefore, for Dr. thy can afford, is merely that they have ccr- 
Smitb to maintain, th.i.t we have no power tain feelinp, tliat we have had certain feel- 
of judging of our own actions directly,—that, ings, and that these feelings are similar to 
knowing the choice W’hich we have made, each other, as our feelings have coincided 
and all the circumstances nmich led to oiu* before in various other emotions, perceptions, 
choice, and all the consequences of benefit judgments that involved or suggested no mo¬ 
or injury to individuals and to the world, nd notion whatever. 
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We have now then considered, both iu its real situation; and which they would not 
relation to our sentiments of our own moral the less have had, dioi^h no one had been 
conduct and in its relation to our sentiments present to sympathize with them, or even 
of the conduct of others, the very celebrated though the tendency to sympathy had not 
theory of Dr. Smith, a theorjr which 1 can- formed a part of the mental constitution, 
not but regard as involving in morals the on the other hand, sympathy do not re- 
some error that would be involved in a the- fleet to us the very emotions of others, but 
oiy of the source of light, if an opdeian, af- make us first enter, by a sort of spiritual 
ter showing us many ingenious contrivances, transmigration, into their situation, and thus 
by which an image of some beautiful form indirectly impress us with their feelings; it 
may be made to pass from one visible place srill, in making their situation ours, while 
to another, were to contend that all the mag- the illusion lasts, excites in us only the feol- 
nificent radiations of that more than ethereal ings which we should have had, if the situ- 
wlendour which does not merely adorn the ation had been really ours; and which the 
day, but constitutes the day, had their pri- same tendencies to emotion that produce 
mary origin in reflection, when reflection itself them now would then have produced, though 
implies, and cannot be understood but as im- no s^patby whatever had been concerned 
plying the previous incidence, and therefore in tne process. All which is peculiar to 
the previous existence of the light which is the syt^athy is, that instead of one mind 
reflected. A mirror presents to us a fiiinter. only, aflected with certain feelings, there are 
copy of extemEil things; but it is a copy two minds affected with certain feelings, and 
which it presents. We are in like manner, a recognition of the sin^ilarity of these feel- 
to each other, mirrors that reflect from breast ings } a similarity which, far from being con- 
to breast joy, sorrow, indignation, and all the fined to our moral emotions, may occur as 
vivid emotions of which the individual mind readily and as frequently in every other feel- 
is susceptible; but though, as mirrors, we ing of which the mind is susceptible. What 
mutually give and receive emotions, these produces the morel notions, therefore, must 
emotions must have been felt before they evidently be something more than a recorai- 
could be communicated. To ascribe origi- tion of similarity of feeling which is thus 
nal moral feelings to this mental reflection, common to feelings of every class. There 
is truly, then, as much an error, in the the- must be an independent capacity of moral 
ory of mora'jty, as the doctrine of the pro- emotion, in consequence of whidi we judge 
duction of light by reflection without the pre- those sentjjjpents of conduct to be right 
viouB incidence of light, would be an error which coinme with sentiments o&conduct 
in the theory of catoptrics. previously recognised as right, or tire senti- 

The argument, fter the fuller views of it ments of others to be impioper, because 
which 1 have given, may be recapitulated in they are not in unison with those which 
very brief compass. have previously distinguished as proper. 

There are only two senses in which sym- Sympathy, then, may be the diffuser of mo- 
path^ can be understood; one having im- ral sentiments, as of various other feelings; 
mediate relation to Uie feelings, the other to but if no moral sentiments exist previously 
the situation, of him with whom we are said to our sympathy, oui sympathy itself cannot 
to sympathize. We partake his emotions give rise to them. 

directly, as if by instant contagion; or we Such in outline, is tlie great objection to 
partake tlicm indirectly, by first imagining Dr. Smith’s theory, as a theory of our mord 
ourselves in the circumstances in which he^entiments. It professes to explain, by the 
is placed; the emotion, in this latter case, intervention of sympathy, feelings which must 
being similar merely because the situation, have existed previously to the sympathy, or 
in which we imagine ourselves for the mo- at least, w’ithout the capacity of which, as 
ment, is similar, and arising in us when the original feelings, in the real circumstances 
situarion is imagined to be ours, precisely in supposed, the illusive reality which sympathy 
the same manner, and according to the same produces would have * tn incapable of de- 
f rinciples, as it arose in the mind of him veloping them. It i nere assumption 
who truly existed in the circumstances in then, or rather on t listency still more 

which our imogiiiarion only has placed us. illogical than a mei? Gumption, that the 
In either case it is equally evident, that sym- great doctrine of his system is founded; yet 
pathy coimot be the source of any additional notwithstanding this essential defect, which 
knowledge; it only gives a wider diffusion mi^ht seem to you inconsistent with the 
to feelings that previously exist, or that praise that was given when I entered the 
might have previously existed. If it reflect ei^ination of it, the work of Dr. Smith is, 
to us the very emotions of others, as if by without idl question, one of the most inter¬ 
contagion, without any intervening influence esting works, perhiqis I should have said the 
of imagination on our part, it reflects feeUngs most interestinf work, in moral science. It 
that have been directly excited in them, the is valuable, however, as I before remarked, 
primary subjects of the feelings, by their not for the leading doctrine of which we have 
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seen tl»e futility, but for the minor theories sympathy, we might be virtuous at morning, 
which are adduced in illustration of it, for vicious at noon, and virtuous again at night, 
the refined analysis which it exhibits in many without any change in the circumstances of 
of these details, and for an eloquence which, our action, except in our greater or less ten- 
adapting itself to all the temporary varieties dency to vividness of sympathy, or to the 
of its subject, familiar with a sort of mqjestic expectation of more or less vivid sympathies 
grace, and simple even in its magnificence, in others. How absurd and impertinent 
can play amid the little decencies and pro- seems to us, in our serious hours, the mirth 
prieties of common life, or rise to all the dig- that in more careless moments would have 
iiity of that sublime and celestial virtue which won from us not our smile only, but our full 
it seems to bring from heaven indeed, but to sympathy of equal laughter; and how dull, 
bring down gently and humbly to the humble when our mind is sportive, seems to us the 
bosom of man. gravity of the sad and serious, of the vener- 

That his own penetrating mind should not able moralizers on years that are long past, 
have discovered the inconsistencies that are and years that are present,—to whose chair, 
involved in his theory, and that these should under the influence of any sorrow that de- 
not have readily occurred to the many phi- pressed us, we loved to draw our own, while 
losophic readers and admirers of his work, we felt a sort of comfort as we listened to 
may in part have arisen, as manjjr other seem- them, in the slow and tranquil tone, and the 
ing wonders of the kind have arisen, from the gentle solemnity of their fixed but placid fea- 
ambiguities of language. The meaning of tures. What is true of our sympathy with 
the important word sympathy is not sufllci- mere mirth or sadness, is true of every other 
cntly definite, so as to present always one species of sympatliy. Original temperament, 
clear notion to the mind. It is generally em- habit, the slightest accident of good or bad 
ployed, indeed, to signify a mere participation fortune, may modify in no slight degree the 
of the feelings of others; but it is also fre- [readiness, or at least the liveliness of moral 
quently used ns significant of approbation it- sympathy with which we should have enter- 
self. To say that we sympathize with any ed into the feelings of others, into their gra- 
one in w'hat he has felt or done, means often titude or anger, or common love or hate; 
that we thoroughly approve of his feelings; and if, therefore, our estimate of the prn- 
and in consequence of this occasional use of priety or impropriety of actions had been al- 
thc term as synonymous with approbation, together dependent on the force of our mere 
the theory which would identify^! our mor- sympathetic emotion, it would not have been 
al apprcjf ation with sympathy, was, I cannot very wonderful if the greater number of man- 
but tbinK, more readily admitted, both by its kind had regarded the very propriety or im- 
author, and b^thosc who have followed him; propriety, as not less aciMeiital than the sym- 
since what was not true of sympathy, in its pathies from which they flowed, 
strict philosophic sense, was yet tnie of it in Having now, then, examined all the sys- 
its mixed popular sense. Indeed, if the terns of philosophers u’hich may be consid- 
word had been always strictly confined to ered as more or less directly opposed to the 
its two accurate meanings, as significant simple view which I gave you of our niurat 
either of the mere direct participation of feel* constitution, in which our notions of moral 
ings previously existing, or of the indirect obligation, virtue, merit, were traced to a 
])ajticipation of them in consequence of the single feeling of the mind, luid the suscepti- 
illusive belief of similarity of circumstances, bility of this feeling found to be as truly 
it seems to me as little possible that any one^ original in the mind as any of its other pow- 
fchould have thought of ascribing to sympathy ers or susceptibilities—its capacity, for ex- 
original feelings, as, in the analogous cases ample, of memory, judgment, love, hate, 
which 1 before instanced, of ascribing to an hope, fear—I flatter myself, that the evident 
echo the original utterance of the voices inadequacy of every system which professes 
which it sends to oujbear, or the production to account for the moral phenomena, with- 
of the colours wbit^ ,t sends to our eye to out this original distinctive principle, will be 
the mirror whiclv;tvied^n!y received and re- regarded us at least a strong corroboratioir 
fleeted them. _ ' if we of the positive evidence of the theory which 

Of all the principles of our mixed nature, has been submitted to you. The review in 
sympathy is perhaps one of the most irregu- which we have been engaged may, therefore, 
lar, varyiii^.l|ot in different individuals only, 1 hope, be of double ^uc, both as giving 
but even ili the same individual in different yon a sketch of the opinions of the most 
hours or difiereiit minutes of the same day, eminent philosophers who have written on 
and vaiying, not with slight differences, but this most interesting subject, and an exposi- 
with differences of promptness and liveli- tion of the errors of those opinions, which in 
ness, with which only feeling the most ca- many instances it requires considerable mi • 
pricioos could be commenrorable. If our nuteness of analysis to detect, and as ena- 
virtue and vice, therefore, or our views of Wing you at the same time, lietter to appve- 
artions as right or wrong, varied with our ciate the truth gf those original distinctions 
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of moral good and evil, the belief of which 
seems to me as just in philosophy as it is 
salutatv in its practice tendencies, and de- 
lighthil to the heart that loves virtue, and 
t^t, feeling in itself all the blessings which 
virtue diffuses, perceives with joy that the 
principle whid gives to life all its oappiness, 
IS a principle that does not dependffor its de¬ 
velopment on accidents of worldly statbn, or 
time or place, but in all regions, and ages, and 
circumstances of fortune, is coeval with the 
race of man, and present with its joys or con¬ 
solations, which it is always ready to offer to our 
very wishes, wherever a human being exists. 

The review itself, however—important as 
it may have been in its relation to the his¬ 
tory of moral science, and to the great truths 
which it is the object of moral science to de¬ 
velop and illustrate—has presented to your 
attention so many explanations, or rather so 
many attempted explanations, of the same 
mord phenomena, that the rapid succession 
of these different opinions may have tended, 
perhaps—at least in the minds of such of 
you us are not accustomed to consider toge¬ 
ther and compare many discordant systems 
—to perplex and obscure the notions winch 
you had derived from the view of the sub¬ 
ject as it was originally presented to you. It 
may be of advantage, therefore, to take 
a short retrospect of our original speculation. 

In surveying either our own conduct, or 
the conduct of others, we do not regard the 
actions that come under our review as mere¬ 
ly useful or hurtful, in the same manner as 
we regard inanimate things, or parts even of 
our living mental constitution, that ore inde¬ 
pendent of our will. There is a peculiar 
set of emotions, to which the actions of vo- 
luntM'y agents in certain circumstances give 
rise, that are the source of our moral senti¬ 
ments, or rather which are themselves our 
monU sentiments, when considered in refer¬ 
ence to the actions that excite them. To 
these emotions we give th% name of moral 
approbation or moral disapprobation, feel¬ 
ings that are of various degrees of vividness 
os the actions which we consider are various. 
The single principle upon which these feel¬ 
ings depend, is the source of oil our moral 
notions; one feeling of approbation, as vari¬ 
ously regarded in time, being all which is 
tnily meant when we speak of moral obliga- 
tion, virtue, and merit, that in the works of 
ethical writers ore commonly treated aal^ib- 
jects of distinct inquiry; auu that, in conse¬ 
quence of the distinct inquiries to which 
they have led, and the vmn attempts to dis¬ 
cover essential differences where none truly 
exist, have occasioned so much confusion of 
thought and verbal tautology as to throw a 
sort of darkness on morality itself. Instead, 
tlicn, of inquiring first, what it is which con- 
stitut^bvirtue, and then what it is which 
constiffies merit, and then what it is which 


constitutes our mond obligation to do what 
we have seen to be ri^ht and meritorious, 
we found that one inquiry alone was neces¬ 
sary—what actions excite in us, when con¬ 
templated, a certain vivid feeling—since this 
iqpproving sentiment alone, in its various re¬ 
ferences, is all whidi we seek m these differ¬ 
ent verbal inquiries. If a particular action 
be meditated by us, and we feel, on consi¬ 
dering it, that it is one of those which, if 
performed by us, will be followed in our own 
mind by the painful feeling of self reproach, 
and in the minds of others by similar disap¬ 
probation ; if a rlifferent action be meditated 
by us, and we feel that our performance of 
it would be followed in our own giind and 
the minds of others by an opposite emotion 
of approbation, this view of the moral emo¬ 
tions that are consequences of the actions is 
that which I consider as forming what is 
termed moral obligation, the moi^ induce¬ 
ment which we feel to the performance of 
certain actions, or to abstinence from certain 
other actions. We are virtuous if we act in 
conformity with this view of moral obliga¬ 
tion ; we are vicious if we act in opposition 
to it; virtuous and vicious meaning nothing 
more than the intentional performance of ac- 
tions that excite, when contemplated, the 
moral emotions. Our action, in the one 
case, we term morally right, in the other 
case morallurrong; right and vmmg, like 
virtue and iBe, being only words ^t ex- 
press briefly the actions which are fltended 
with the feeling of moral approbation in the 
one case, of moral disapprobation in the* 
other case. ‘When we speak of the merit of 
any one, or of his demerit, we do not sup¬ 
pose any tiling to be added to the virtue 
or vice; we only express, in other Words, 
the fact, that he has performed the action 
which it was virtuous or vicious to per¬ 
form ; the action which, as contemplated by 
us, excites our approval, or the emotion 
that is opposite to that of approval. Moral 
obligation, virtue, vice, right, wrong, merit, 
demerit, and whatever other wortls may be 
synonymous with these, all denote then, os 
you perceive, relations to one simple feeling 
of the mind, the distinctive sentiment of 
moral approWion or (flapprobation, which 
arises on the contemj^HLi of certain ac¬ 
tions ; and which to be various, 

only because the actiW^OT which we speak 
or tliink, meditated, willed, or already per¬ 
formed, is variously r^arded ^ us, in time, 
as future, present, past. Inere are, in 
short, certain actions which cannot be con¬ 
templated without the instant feeling of ap- 
proi^, and which may therefore be denomi¬ 
nated morally right To feel this character 
of approvablenen in an action which we 
have not yet performed, and are only medi¬ 
tating on it as future, is to feel the moral ob¬ 
ligation or moral, inducement to perform it 
2 MS 
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when W’e think of the action in the moment seem to me so obvious as scarcely to require 
of voUtion, we term the voluntary perform^ to he pointed out—is, in consequence of that 
ance (4 it virtue; when we think of the ac- genera misconception, one of the most im- 
tion, as already performed, we denominate portant views in the philosophy of mot^s 
it merit; in all which cases, if we analne which you can make Miliar to your mind, 
our moral sentiment, we cannot fail to ms- It is no small progress in Ethics, as in Phy- 
cern, that it is one constant feeling of moral sics, to have learned to distinguish accurate- 
approval, with which we have been impress- ly abstractions from realities, to know that 
ed, ^at is varied only by the difference of an action is only another name for an agent 
the time, at which we regard the action as in certain circumstances; virtue, vice, only 
future, immediate, or past. briefer expressions of an agent virtuous or 

A great part of the confusion which has vicious, that is to say, of an agent performing 
prev^cd in the theory of morals, has arisen, actions of which we and mai^nd in general 
I have little doubt, from indistinctness of approt'e or disapprove. Indeed, I scarcely 
conception with respect to the identity or the know a single ethical writer, to whose mind 
difference of these moral notions of obligation, the nature of these and other similar abstrac- 
virtue, tilerit. Much of the confusion also, I tions has been duly present; and who does 
have as little doubt, has arisen from the abase not sometimes think, or at least speak, of vir- 
of one very simple abstraction—^that by which tue and vice, os beings that have certain pro- 
we consider an action as stripped of circum- perries, independently of all the virtuous and 
stances peculiar to an individual agent, and vicious in the universe, 
forming, as it were, something of itself, which Though there is not vice or virtue, how- 
could be an object of moral regard, independ- ever, there are virtuous or vicious agents, 
ently of the agent. We thus learn to speak Certain actions, as soon as considered, excite 
of actions that arc absolutely right and rc- a feeling of approbation, which leads us to 
latively wrong, or absolutely wrong and re- class them together ns virtuous; certain other 
latively right; that is to say, of actions which actions excite a feeling of moral disapproba- 
are right when the agent, with his particular tion, which leads us to class them together as 
views, is wrong; and of agents that continue vicious. There is, then, in the mind of each 
as meritorious as before, when their actions, individual, a principle which leads him thus 
in ordinary circumstances, would have been to divide actions into two great classes. But 
ranked in some degi%c of delii^ency. Ck>n- if, in the minds of different individuals, this 
venient as these disrinction^Ray verbally distinction were ve^ differently formed, so 
have bien in some cases, where brevity was that the actions which seemed virtues to one 
the only admitage desired, they have had an were the very actions which seemed vices to 
injurious tendency, in other more important another, it is evident that the social happi- 
respects, by leading the inconsiderate to ness, and even the social union of mankind, 
suppose, that of actions which are thus at could not be preserved in this strange mix- 
once nght and wrong, the morality cannot be tore of love and hate, of crimes and virtues, 
very stable and definite. I was careful, rewarded or punished, as the admirers of 
therefore, to point out to you the nature of truth or deceit, of cruelty or benevolence, 
the abstiuction, and the futility of any dis- chanced to obtain a precarious superiority in 
tinction more than what is purely Verbal, of numbers or power. It is necessary fur gene- 
absolute and relative rectitude. Wlmt is ab- ral peace, even though no other relation were 
solntely right is relatively right, what is rc- to be considered, that there should be some 
latively right is absolutely right. An action great rules of conduct, according to which 
cannot excite feelings diflemit from those all may direct their actions in one harmonious 
which an agent excites, for it is itself the course of virtue; or according to which, at 
agent, or it is nothing. It is tlie brief ex- least, in any partial discord of the actions of 
presaion of some {^nt, real or supposed, individuals, the moral sentiment of the corn- 
placed in certain nmstances, willing and munity may be harmoniously directed, in 
producii^ certoio^g^cts; and when an nc- checking what would be ^e^y injurious, 
tion, which in Wg ^’t of circumstances is and furthering what would bo gener^iy be- 
right, is said to Be .-.ong in other circum- ncficial. There is, therefore, we found, such 
stances, the actiim of wbidi we speak, iu the on ^tccordonce of sentiment—of sentiment 
new cinnuBBtBn^ supposed, is truly, as I that is directed by the provident benevolence 
showed you, a different action, in the only of God to the h^piness of all who live in 
sense in Wrbich am action has any meaning, as the great social comiaomon of mankind, even 
signifiramt of a hving being, having certain when the individual, acting in conformity 
definite views, and piwucing certain definite with the sentiment, has no thought lieyond 
effects. A clear view of this definition of the su&rer whose anguish he relieves, or the 
an action, as unifonmly coov>rehcnding in it friend to whose hiqipiness he feels it more 
the notion of some agent, without whom it than happiness to contribute, or the preser- 
would be liothing—though, but for the gene- vation of his own internal character^moral 
ral inisconceftkm on the subject, it would; excellence, in cases in which pain is^couii- 
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tered or pleasure sacrificed with no other ob¬ 
ject than that moral excellence itself. Since 
the world was created there have indeed 
been myriads of human beings on the earth; 
but there has been only one God, and there 
is only one God. There is, therefore, only 
one great voice of approbation in all the my¬ 
riads of mankind; because He, the peat ap¬ 
prover and the great former of our mom 
constitution, is one. We may refrain from 
virtue; we may persecute virtue; but, though 
our actions may be the actions of hatred, 
there is a silent reverence which no hatred 
can suppress. The omnipresent Judge of 
human actions speaks in the cause of the 
wicked os in the cause of the good, and has 
made it impossible for us, even in the wild¬ 
est abuses of our power, not to revere, at 
least in heart; the virtue which he has honour¬ 
ed with his love. 

In asserting the wide accordance of this 
moral voice, however, it was necessary to 
consider the objections to the harmony of 
sentiment which have been drawn from some 
practices and institutions that seem, at least 
as first considered, to be proofs of discord 
rather than harmony. That there are in¬ 
stances, and many instances of such apparent 
anomaly, it would have been absurd to en¬ 
deavour to disprove. But it might sdll be 
inquired, whether even these instances are 
really anomalous, or only seem so, from er¬ 
roneous opinions of the nature of that modi¬ 
fied agreement whi(di alone is necessary to 
the supporter of the original tendencies,— 
distinctive emotions of vice and virtue. 

This consideration of the species of ac¬ 
cordance which the moral phenomena might, 
from our knowledge of the general nature of 
the mind, be expected to indicate, on the 
supposition of an origiiud principle of moral 
feeling, led us into some very interesting 
trains of inquiry; of which the result was 
the ascertainment of certain limits, within 
which remains, unaffected by the sophistries 
opposed to it, all that uniformity for which 
it is wisdom to contend,—limits that do not 
imply any defect of original tendency to cer¬ 
tain moral emotions, but only the operation 
of other causes, that concur with this orispnal 
influence; and that mi^^t, a priori, mve 
been expected to have ^is modifying effect, 
*if, without considering any of the objections 
uiged, we had only reflected on the analogous 
phenomena of other principles of the mind, 
that are allowed to be essential to it and uni¬ 
versal, and that are yet capable of similar 
modification. 

The limitations to which we were led were 
of three kinds,^first, the temporary influ¬ 
ence of every feeling that completely occupies 
the mind, especially of any violent passion, 
which blinds us at the moment to moral dis¬ 
tinctions,—that is to say, prevents, by its own 
vividiiess, the rise of the less vivid feelings of 


approbation or disiqiprobatlon; in the same 
manner os, in similar drcomstances, it would 
blind to the discernment even of the univer¬ 
sal truths of science,—4lHit is to say, would 
not allow us to periidve for the time the 
simplest and least mutable of all rdations,— 
the proportions of number and quantity,—if 
an arithmetician or geometer, when we were 
under the influence of anger, sudden jealousy, 
or any other violent emotion, were to dis¬ 
course to Us calmly of square or cube roots, 
or of the propertire of right angled triangles. 
These arithmetical or geometrical properties 
we discover readily, when our pusion has 
subsided; and, in like maimer, we discover 
readily, when our passion has wholly suljsid- 
ed, the moral distinctions which w^ were in¬ 
capable of perceiving before. 

A second limitation, which we found it 
necessary to form, arises from the complex 
results of good and evil, in a single action,— 
the difficulty of calculating the preponderance 
of good or evil, according to which fait pre¬ 
ponderance alone, our approbation or disap¬ 
probation arises,—and the various degrees of 
importance attached, and justly attaraed, in 
different ages and nations, to parts of the 
complex result, which ore most in harmony 
with the spirit of the nation or the age ; that 
is to say, which tend, or are conceived to 
tend, most to the productiou of that particu¬ 
lar national good, which it may have been an 
error in poy^, indeed, to desire, but which 
still ivas the object of a policy, witt or un¬ 
wise, What we esteem evil upon tree whole, 
others may esteem good upon the whole: 
because there is, in truth, a mixture of gooi^ 
and evil, the parts of which may be variously 
estimated, but of which no one loves the evil 
as evil, or hates the good as good. It is 
some form of good, which is present to the 
mind of the agent, when he regards as mor¬ 
ally right, that compound result of good and 
evil, of which we, with better discernment, 
appreciate better the relative amount. Even 
the atrocious virtues, if 1 may use that com¬ 
bination of words, of which voy^ers relate to 
us iustanccs in savage life, or whiw have some¬ 
times prevailed even in nations more civiliz¬ 
ed, we foimd in our inquiry, might very na- 
tu}^ly, without any d^ect, or inconsistency 
of moral emotion, orif^^roi some miscon¬ 
ception of this sort. may everywhere 

be found prevailing ; but when they 

are genermly reverwPBWi tues, it is because 
there is in toem something which is truly, in 
those circumstances, virtue, however inferior 
the amount of good may be to the amount of 
evil. It is fur some prominent moral good, 
however, that they are approved; and the 
defective analysis, which does not perceive 
the unount of accompanying evil, is an error 
of judgment, net an approbation of that which 
is injurious to individuals or mankind, fur the 
sake of tint very injury. 
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The third limitation which we were led to 
form, is that which arises from the influence 
of the associating principle,—an influence 
that concurs with the former in almost every 
instance, and promotes it. When actions 
have complicated results, this principle may 
lead us to think more of one p^ of the re¬ 
sult than of another part; and, by the re¬ 
membrances which it yields of die virtues of 
those whom we have loved, adds all the force 
of its own lively impressions to the particu- 
lar virtues that are so recommended to us, 
or to actions that might otherwise have been 
absolutely indifferent. This influence, how¬ 
ever, far from disproving the reality of origi¬ 
nal tendencies to moral feeling, is, as I show¬ 
ed you, in many of the cases in which it ope 
rates most powerfully, one of the most in¬ 
teresting exemplifications of these very moral 
emotions. It is by loving those whom it is 
virtue to love, that we learn often to value 
too h^ly, what otherwise we should have 
valued with a juster estimate. The same 
principle we found too to operate strongly 
m excititig through the medium of general 
terms and general rules, a dispropentionate 
emotion in some cases, in which we have 
learned to apply to individual cases, an emo¬ 
tion that has resulted from many previous 
analogoiLs emotions. 

Such are the limits within which alone the 
original tendency of our nature to certain 
moral emotions, and the consequent accord¬ 
ance of nroral distinctions can be defended, 
—but, vnthin these limits, it may safely be 
maintained. There is in our breast a sus- 
v^iptibility of moral emotion, by which we 
approve or condemn; and the principle 
which thus approves or condemns in us, is 
the noblest of the ties that connect us witJi 
the universal community of mankind. 

u, 

LECTURE LXXXIL 

OF THE USE OF THE TERM MOBAI, SENSE; 

AUEANCEMENT OF THE PBACTICAI. VIB- 

TUES. 

Gentlemen, in mjr Lecture yesterday, 
after concluding m^j;mBrk8 on the the¬ 
ory of our roord,?^* jments, which Dr. 
Smith has last of the theo¬ 

ries wi this suojec^'Hwfch required our con- 
sktostiupt as differing in its principles ftom 
the view' wWdi I have riven you, I briefly 
recapitulated the general doctrines which we 
had previously been led to form of the phe¬ 
nomena of moral approbation. 

All oor moral sentiments, then, of obliga¬ 
tion, virtue, merit, are in themselves, as we 
have seo), nothing more rium one simple 
feeling, variously refetred to actions, as fu- 
tiirc, present, or past. With the loss of the 


susceptibility of this one peculiar species of 
emotion, all practicri moridity woido instant¬ 
ly cease : fur, if the contemplation of actions 
excited in us no feeling of approval, no fore¬ 
sight, that, by omitting to perform tliem, we 
should regard ourselves, and others would 
regard us, with abhorrence or contempt, or 
at least with disapprobation, it would be 
absurd to ‘suppose that there could be any 
moral obligation to perform certain actions 
and not to perform certain other actions, 
which seemed to us, morally, equal and in¬ 
different There could, in like manner, be 
no virtue nor vice in performing, and no me¬ 
rit nor demerit in having performed an ac¬ 
tion, the omission of which would have seem- 
cd to the agent as little proper, or as little 
improper as the performance of it,—^in that 
state of equal indiscriminate regard or disre¬ 
gard, in which the plunderer and the phm- 
dered, the oppressor and the oppressed, 
were considered only as the physical producers 
of a different result of happiness or misery. 

It is by this one susceptibility, then, of 
certain vivid distinctive emotions, that we 
become truly moral beings, united, under 
the guardianship of Heaven, in one great so- 
ciid system, benefiting and benefited, and 
not enjoying the advantage of this mutual 
protection, only in the protection itself, that 
is constantly around us; but enjoying also 
the pleasure of affording the reciprocal bene¬ 
fit, and even a sort of pleasure of no slight 
amount, in the various wants themselves, 
which are scarcely felt as wants, when we 
know that they are to be remedied by the 
kind hearts ana gentle hrnids, whose offices 
of aid we have before delighted to receive, 
and are in perfect confidence of again receiv¬ 
ing. Such is the great system of social du¬ 
ties that connects mankind by ties, of which 
our souls do not feel the power less truly, 
Realise they are ties, which only the soul 
can feel, and which do not come within the 
sphere of our bodilv ^rception. By that 
delightful emotion, which follows the contem¬ 
plation of virtue, we can enjoy it, even while 
it is not exercised, in all its aspects as past, 
or future, as much as present. In our me¬ 
ditations on it, it is like some tranquil de¬ 
light that awaits us, which, in the very act 
01 virtue, comes like an immediate reward 
to actions that seem to need no other recom- < 
Dense, while they ore thus rewarded; and to 
look back upon the generous toil, or the ge¬ 
neral self-privation, as among the things 
which have been, is at once to enjoy again 
;hc past delight* to loci in it a sint of 
jiledge of future returns of similar enjoyment, 
—inerted trust of being able and worthy 
to perform agun, whenever the opportunity 
of them shall recur, actions as worthy of de- 
'ight, and as delightful 

It is by this unceasing delight, which Vir- 
:ue is ever spreading out before us, not mere- 
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ly in the direct exercise of the actions which 
we tenn virtuous, but in the contemplation 
of them as future in our wishes, or as past, 
in tlte remembrances of a good conscience, 
that moral excellence is ti^y and philoso* 
phicall^ worthy of the glorious distinction, 
by which the author of the Essay on 
would characterize it, of being what “ alone 
is happiness below.” • 

The only point, where human bllnt itamlf still. 

And tastes the good, without the fell to 111 i 
Where only Merit constant pay receives. 

Is blest, In what it takes and what it^ves; 

The joy unequall'd, if its end It gain. 

And, If it lose, attended with no iHiin $ 

Without satiety, though e’er so blest. 

And but more relish’d, as the more distress’d | 

The broadest rairlli unfeeling Folly wears. 

Less pleasing far, than Virtue's very tears; 

Good from ench nliject, from each place acquir'd. 

For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd; 

Never elated, while one man’s ojinrcst. 

Never deject^, while another’s ntesl, 

And where no wiiiits, no wishes, can remain, 

Hince but to wish inure virtue is tu gain. 

In tracing to on original Rusceptibility of 
the mind otu: moral feelings of obligation in 
the conception of certain actions as future, 
of virtue, in the present performance or wish 
to iierfurm certain actions, and of merit, in 
the past performance or past resolution to 
perform certiun actions, wc may be consi¬ 
dered os arriving at a principle like that 
which Dr. Hutcheson, after Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury, has diKtinguishcd by the nanfe of the 
Monil Sense, and of wliicm, as an essential 
principle of our constitution, he has defend¬ 
ed the reality with so much power of aigu- 
inent, in his various works on morals. In 
our moral feelings, however, 1 discover no 
|)cciilmr analogy to perceptions or sensations, 
in the philosophic meaning of those terms, 
and the phrase moral sense, therefore, I con¬ 
sider as having had a very unfortunate influ¬ 
ence on the controversy as to the original 
moral differences of actions, from theialse 
anaiogies which it cannot fail to suggest. 
>\'ere I to spe^ of a moral sense at present, 
you would understand me as speaking rather 
metaphorically, than accoi-ding to the real 
place which we should be inclined to give in 
our arrangement, to the original principle of 
our nature, on which the raord emotions 
depend. But by Hutcheson it was asserted 
to be truly and strictly a sense, as much a 
sense as any of those which ere the soiurce 
of our durect external perceptions; and 
though this.difference of nomenclature and 
of arrangement on his part, evidently arose 
from a misconception, or, at least, a very 
loose meaning of the word sense, Afferent 
from that in which it is commonly under¬ 
stood, as limited to the feelings whicii we 
acquire directly from affections of our bodily 
organs, still this loose meaning of the term 
which he intended it to convey, was, in some 
measure, mingled and confused in the nunds 
of others, with the stricter meaning com¬ 
monly au^ed to it, and the assertion of a 


moral sense has been regarded almost as the 
assertion of the existence of some primary 
medium of perception, which conveys to us 
directly mord knowledge, as the eye enables 
us to distinguish direcri^ the varieties of co¬ 
lours, or the ear the varieties of sounds; and 
the scepticism, which would have been just 
with respect to such an organ of exclusive 
moml feeling, has-been unfortunately extend¬ 
ed to the certain moral principle itself, as an 
origimd principle of our nature. Of the im¬ 
propriety of ascribing the moral feelings to a 
sense, I am fully aware then, and the place 
which 1 have assigned to them among the 
moral phenomena is, therefore, very differ¬ 
ent In the emotions, which the contem¬ 
plation of the voluntary actions of those 
around us produces, there is nothing that 
seems to demand, for the production of such 
emotions, a peculiar sense, more than is to 
be found in any of our other emotions. Cer¬ 
tain actions excite in us, when contemplat¬ 
ed, the vivid feelings which we eimress too 
coldly when, from the poverty of ™igu^e, 
we term them approbation or disapprobation, 
and which are not estimates formed by an 
approving or disapproving judgment, but 
emotions that accompany and give warmth 
to such estimates. Certain other objects of 
thought excite m us other vivid feelings that 
are in like maimer classed as emotions,— 
hope, jealousy, resentment; and, therefore, 
if dl emotions, excited by the contemplation 
of objects, were to be referred peculiar 
sense, we might as well speak ofw sense of 
those emotions or of a sense of covetous¬ 
ness or despair as of a sense of moiffe 
regard. If sense, indeed, were understood 
in this case to be synonymous with mere 
susceptibility, so that, when we speak of 
a moral sense, we were to be understood 
to mean only a susceptibility of moml feel¬ 
ing of some sort, we might be allowed to 
have a sense of morals, because we have, 
unquestionably, a susceptibility of moral emo¬ 
tion ; but, in tills very wide extension of the 
term, we might be said, in like manner, to 
have as many senses us we have feelings of 
any sort; since, in whatever manner the 
mind may have been affected, it must have 
had a previous susceptibility of being so 
affected, os much as Athe peculiar affections 
that are denominatn^^nl. 

The g^t error Hutcheson, and of 
odier writers who wUtKf the suscqitibility 
of morid emotion, under the name of the 
moral sense, appm's to roe to consist in 
their belief of certain moral qualities in ac¬ 
tions, which excite in us what they consider 
as ideas of these qualities, in the same man¬ 
ner as external things give us, not merely 
pain or pleasure, but notions or ideas of 
hardness, fov>> colour. Indeed, it is on 
this account that the-great champbn of this 
doctrine professes to regard the moral prin- 
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ciple as a sense; from its agreement, as he 
says, with this definition, which he conceives 
to be the accurate definition of a sense, *' a 
determination of the mind to receive any idea 
from the presence of an object which occurs 
to us independent on our wiil.” Wliat he 
terms an idea, in this case, is nothing more 
than on emotion considered in its relation to 
the action which has exdtgd it. A certain 
action is considered by us—a certain emo¬ 
tion arises. There is no idea in the philoso¬ 
phic meaning of that term, but of the agent 
himself and of the circumstances in which he 
was placed, and the physical changes pro¬ 
duced by him; and our ideas or notions of 
these we owe to other sources. To the mo¬ 
ral principle, the only principle of which 
Hutcheson could mean to spesh ss a moral 
sense, we owe the emotion itself, and nothing 
but the emotion. 

In one use of the word, indeed, we may 
be said to owe to our susceptibility of morid 
emotion, ideas, because we owe to it, as the 
primary fburce, ihe emotions of this species 
which we remember; and remembrances of 
pa.st feelmgs are often termed ideas of those 
feelings; but in this application of the 
word, us synonymous with a mere remem¬ 
brance, every feeling, as capable of being re¬ 
membered, may be a source of ideas inde¬ 
pendently of the will, and therefore, accord¬ 
ing to the definition which is given by Hut¬ 
cheson, equally a sense. 

There is yet another meaning of the word, 
howeverjrand a still more important one, in 
relation to our present inquiry, in which otu* 
^wiscepdbility of moral emotion is productive 
of what, in the general loose language of me¬ 
taphysical writers, have been termed ideas} 
and it is by his defective analysis, of what is 
truly meant in the phrase, moral ideas, and 
of the process which evolves tl^em, that I 
conceive Hutcheson to have been chiefly 
misled, in supposing us to be endowed with 
a sense of morel qiwides of actions. The 
process to which I allude, is the common 
process of generalization, to which alone we 
owe the general notions of virtue, vice, right, 
and wrong, which he ascribes to a particular 
sense that affords us these ideas. If we hod 
never contemplated more than a single virtu¬ 
ous or vicious action^ve should have had 
only the particular e^^'iion which followed 
that particular con|Cj should as 

little have formed rktlL^icml notions of vir¬ 
tue aud v^, as we sh^d have formed (he 
notion which is expressed by the word quad¬ 
ruped, if we had seen only a single animal 
with four le^. It is not by one action only 
of one definite kind, however, that is to say, 
by an agent placed only in one set of circum¬ 
stances, and producing only one particular 
effec% that our moral emotim is excited j 
nor is there only me unvarying feeling of the: 
mind, of one exact degree of intensity which: 


we denominate a moral emotion, as excited 
by various moral actions. There are various 
analogous actions which excite various ana¬ 
logous moral feelings of approbation or dis. 
approbation, and it is in consequence of the 
feeling of the similarity of these emotions, 
that we learn to class together the different 
actions that excite these similar emotions 
under a shigle word, virtuous or right, or 
proper, or vicious, wrong, improper. The 
ideas, of which Hutcheson speaks, are these 
general notions only. There are virtuous 
agents, not virtue, as there are minds that 
have certain feelings approving or disapprov¬ 
ing, not approbation or disapprobation, as 
one simple state, in all the varieties of these 
feelings. Virtue, vice, right and wong, are 
in short mere general terms, as much as any 
other mere general terms, which we have 
formed to express the similarities of particu¬ 
lar things or particular qualities. The gene¬ 
ral notions, and consequently the general 
terms, that denote them, we derive indeed 
from our susceptibility of moral feeling, since 
we must have the moral emotions themselves, 
before we can discover them to be like or 
unlike, and invent words for expressing brief¬ 
ly their similarities; but what Dr. Hutche¬ 
son and other writers would term our ideas 
of virtue and vice, right and wrong,—though, 
in this Icnse, derived from our susceptibility 
of moral feeling, which gives us the emotions 
that arc felt and classed as similar,—are de¬ 
rived from it, only as any other general notions 
of resemblances of any other feeling, or of the 
circumstances which induce in the mind cer¬ 
tain similar feelings, necessarily presuppose 
the capacity of the feelings themselves what¬ 
ever they may be, which are afterwards 
considered as having tliis relation of simi¬ 
larity. There are no two feelings, perhaps, 
which may not be found to have some re¬ 
lation to each other, as there are, perhaps, 
no two external things which may not bo 
found to have some analogy; and if, there¬ 
fore, we suppose that we hare a particular 
internal sense for every general notion of 
agreement of any kind, which we are capable 
of frangng, wc may be said to have as many 
senses us we have pairs of feeling which we 
are capable of comparing. There are in¬ 
numerable similarities which are felt by us 
every hour, and consequently inirameiable < 
general notions, though we may have invent¬ 
ed names only for a few of Aem. Our 
moral emotions, like our other emotions, and 
our other feelings of every kind, impress us 
with certiuu resemblances which they mutu¬ 
ally bear; and the importance of the actions 
which agree in exciting the analogous feelings 
of moral approbation or disapprobation, from 
the influence which they widely exercise on 
happiness us beneficial or injurious, has led, 
in every age and country, to the designation 
of them by certain generd nuines, os virtuous 
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or vimous, proper or improper; but these 
general terms are not the less general terms, 
and only general terms, significant merely of 
the resemblance of various particular actions, 
which agree in exciting in the mind certain 
feelings that are analogous. This distinction 
of virtue, vice, right, wrong, merit, demerit, 
as mere generd terms, expressive only of an 
analogous relation which certain action<Abar 
to certain emotions, I conceive to be of the 
utmost importance for your clear understand¬ 
ing of the theory of morals; and 1 have 
dwelled on it, therefore, with the wish that 
it should become familiar to your minds. 
You are not to conceive, as Dr. Hutche- 
sonV view of our moral feelings might lead 
you to imagine, that we discover a certain 
idea of right or wrong, virtue or vice, from 
the contemplation of any one particular ac¬ 
tion, as if there were a sense for the recep¬ 
tion of such ideas, that flow from them liae 
light from the sun, or fragrant particles from 
a rose. There is no right or wrong, virtue 
or vice, but there are agents whose actions 
cannot be contemplated by us without an 
emotion of approbation or disapprobation; 
and all actions, that is to say, all agents, that 
agree in exciting mcM feelings which are 
thus analogous, we class together as virtu¬ 
ous or vicious, from this circumstance of felt 
agreement alone. The similarity of the emo¬ 
tions which w'c feel, in these particular cases, 
is thus all to which we owe the notions, or, 
as Dr. Hutcheson calls them, the ideas, of 
right and wrong, virtue and vice; and it is 
not more wonderful that we should form 
these general notions, than that we should 
form any other general notions whatever. 

The error of Dr. Hutcheson with respect 
to qualities, in objects that excite in us what 
he terms moral ideas, is similar to that w'hich 
led many ethical writers—as we saw in re¬ 
viewing their different systems—-to refer our 
moral sentiments to reason or judgment, as 
the principle which measures the fitnesses of 
certain actions for producing certfun ends; 
and which approves or disapproves accord¬ 
ingly, as different actions seem more or less 
adapted for producing the desired endP The 
truth is, that moral approbation or disappro¬ 
bation, though, from the common use of 
those terms, and the poverty of our language, 
• I have been obliged to employ them in our 
past discussions, are terms that ore very in¬ 
adequate to express the liveliness of the mo¬ 
ral feelings to which we pvo those names. 
The moral emotions are more akin to love 
or hate, than to perception or judgment 
What we call our approbation of an action, 
inasmuch as the morm principle is concern¬ 
ed, is a sort of mor^ love when the action 
is the action of another, or moral com¬ 
placency when the action is our own, and 
nothing more. It is no exercise of reason, 
discovering copgruities, and determining one 
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action to be better fitted than another ac¬ 
tion, for affording happiness or relieving mi¬ 
sery. This logical or physical approbation 
may precede, indeed, the moral emotion, 
and may mingle with it, and continue to ren¬ 
der it more and more lively while we are 
under its influence; but even when such ap¬ 
probation precedes it, it is distinct from 
emotion itself; and we might judge and ap¬ 
prove of the fitness, or disapprove of the un¬ 
fitness, of certain actions to produce happi¬ 
ness, with the same preriston as we now 
judge atid approve, or disapprove, though 
we had not been, as we are, moral beings, 
desirous of the hajminess of others, and feel¬ 
ing^ vivid delightfm emotion, on the con¬ 
templation of such actions as tend to produce 
that happiness. However our judgment, as 
mere judgment, may have been exercised 
b^re, in discerning the various relations of 
actions to the happiness of the world, the 
moral principle is the source only of the 
emotion which follows the discovery of such 
fitness; and not in the slightest degree of 
the judgment which measures and calculates 
the fitness, any more than it is a sotmee of 
the fitness itself. When we speak of our 
moral approbation of an action, we may in¬ 
deed, from the convenience of such brief ex¬ 
pressions, have some regard to both feelings, 
to our judgment of the fitness of an action 
to produce good to an individual or to the 
world, and to our moral love of the benefi¬ 
cial action which follows this disco^ry. But 
still, it is not be forgotten, that it is the lat¬ 
ter part only, the distinctive moral regiud. 
that belongs to the principle which we hav^ 
been considering ; the discovery of the fit¬ 
ness is a common exercise of judgment, that 
differs no more from the other exercises of 
it than these differ from each other. It is 
in the order of our emotions, accordingly, 
that I have assigned a place to our morai 
feelings, in my arrangement of the pheno¬ 
mena of the mind; because, though we are 
accustomed to speak of moral approbarion, 
moral judgments, or moral estimates of ac¬ 
tions, the feelings which we thus compre¬ 
hend under a single term are not the simple 
vivid feeling, which is all that truly consti¬ 
tutes the morai emot^i, but a combination 
of this vivid feeling the judgment as to 
the fitness or tenden^^^he action, which, 
as a mere judgmentj^^^ded and gave rise 
to the emotion. strictly the moral 

part of the compound is, however, as 1 have 
already said, the emotion, and the emotion 
only. 

There is, in this ease, with respect to 
mere judgment, predsely the same error 
which we have traced in the reasons that 
led Dr. Hutcheson to the supposition of a 
mond sense, ^hat arc termed moral ideas 
of virtue, merits obligatioi^—the considera¬ 
tion of whicli, as moral ideas, was, as his 
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definition and his general reasoning show, is still a susceptibility of this feeling or set of 
the very circumstance which led him into feelings, original in tne mind, and as essen> 
his error,—are merely, as I have repeatedly tial to its very nature as any other of the 
endeavoured to demonstrate to you, the one principles or functions, which we regard os 
vivid moral emotion, referred to the actions universally belonging to our mental constitu- 
whkh excite it There are no ideas, there- tion; as truly essential to the mind, indeed, 
fore, which require the supposition of a pe- as any of those senses among which Dr. 
culiar sense for affording diem, even if a Hutcheson would fix its place, 
sense were neccssai^ for all those feelings V>e sceptical conclusions which some mti- 
which are termed simple ideas. There is ters have conceived to be dcducible from the 
only a particular emotion, indicating, of doctrine of a moral sense, might, if they 
course, a peculiar susceptibility of this emo- could be justly drawn from that doctrine, be 
tion in the mind ; and, together with this equally deducible from the doctrine of moral 
vivid feeling, actions, or ideas of certain ae- emotions for which 1 have contended; since 
tions, and their consequences, which may be the emotbns may be regarded as almost the 
said, indeed, to be moral ideas, when (^m- same feelings under a different name# A 
bined witli this vivid feeling, but which, as very slight notice, however, of the objection 
ideas, are derived from other sources. It is which these conclusions are supposed to fur- 
not the moral principle which sees the agent, iiish, will be sufficient for showing the radi. 
and all the circumstances of his actioi#or cal error in which the objection has its source, 
which secs the happiness or misery that has You will find it stated and illustrated at great 
flowed from it; but when these arc seen, and length in Dr. Price’s elaborate, but veiy te- 
all the motives of the agent divined, it is the dious, and not very clear, Review of the 
moral principle of our nature which then af- principal questions of morals. It is more 
fords the emotion tliat may afterwards, in briefly stated by Mr. Stewart in his Out- 
our conception, be added to these ideas de- lines. 

rived from other sources, and form with “ From the hypothesis of a moral sense 
them compound notions of all the varieties various sceptical coi^hsions have been do- 
of actions that are classed by us as forms of duced by later writers. The words Right 
virtue or vice. and Wrong, it has been alleged, signify no- 

The reference of our moral love of certain thing in the objects themselves to which 
actions and moral abhorrence of other ac- they are applied, any more than the words 
tions to a peculiar seiLse, termed the moral sweet and bitter, pleasant and painful; but 
sense, hf; arisen, then, we may conclude, in>m only certain effects in the mind of the spcc- 
a defectn'C analysis, or at least from a raiscon- tator. As it is improper, therefore, (occord- 
ception of the nature of those moral ideas of ing to the doctrines of modern jihilosophy,) 
sMtvhich the defenders of this sense speak, and to say of an object of taste, tlmt it is sweet; 
which seem to them falsely to indicate the ne- or of heat, that it is in the fire ; so it is equal- 
ccssityof.suchasenseforaffordingthem. The ly improper to say of actions, tliat they ore 
ideas of w’bich they speak arc truly complex right or wrong. It is absurd to sjicak of 
feelings of the mind. We have only to per- morality as a thing independent and un- 
form the necessary analysis, and all which changeable: inasmuch as it arises from an or- 
we discover is a certain emotion of moral bitniry relation between our constitution and 
love, that, according to circumfstances, is particular objects. 

more or less lively, and the notion of certain “ In order to avoid these supposed conse- 
actions, that is to say, of agents real or sup- quences of Dr. Hutcheson's philosophy, an 
posed, willing and producing c.ertain effects, attempt has been made by some later writers. 
We may, for the s^e of brevity, invent the in particular by Dr. Price, to revive the doc- 
gcncral words virtue, right, propriety, os sig- trine^f Dr. Cudwortli, and to prove, that 
iiificant of all the actions which are followed moral distinctions, being perceived by reason 
in us liy thb emotion. But these are mere or the understanding, are equally immutable 
generalizations, likqJl.ther generalizations; with all other kinds of truth.”* 
and there is no vinfR in nature, more than That right and wrong signify nothing in. 
tlicre is quadrupi yth y 0 ) 31 ;tance. the objects themselves, is indeed most true. 

But, though JTHMhutcheson may have They ore words expressive only of relation, 
erred in not analyzing with sufficient minute- and relations are not existing parts of ob- 
ness tlie moral ideas of which he speaks, jeets, or things, to be added to objects, or 
ami in giving the name of a moral sense to taken from uiem. There is no right nor 
the susceptibility of a mere emotion akin to wrong, virtue nor vice, mexit nor demerit, 
our other emotions, this error is of little con- existing independently of the ^ents who are 
sequence as to the moral distinctions them- virtuous or vicious; and, in like manner, if 
selves. Whether the feeling tliat attends tliere had been no moral emotions to arise 
the contempkition of certain ^tions admit of 
being more justly classed with our sensations 

or perceptions, or with our emotions, there « ouuinwof Mona piiUosophy, 4tb od. svo. p. i«. 
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on the coritenapktlon of certain actions, 
there would have been no virtue, vice, me* 
rit, or demerit, which express only relations 
to these emotions. But though there be no 
right nor wrong in an agent, the virtuous 
agent is not the same as the vicious agent, 
—I do not say merely to those whom he 
benefits or injures, but to the most remote 
individual who contemplates that’intentional 
production of benefit or injury. All are af¬ 
fected, on the contemplation of these, with 
different emotions; and it is on]^ by tbe 
difference of these mond emotions that 
these actions are recognised as morally dif¬ 
ferent. We feel that it will be impossible, 
while the constitution of nature remains as 
't is,—and we may say, even from the traces 
of the divine benevolence which the uni¬ 
verse displays, impossible, while Ood him¬ 
self, the framer of our constitution, and 
^ptcr of it to purposes of happiness, ex¬ 
ists,—that the lover and intentio^ producer 
of misery, us misery, should ever be viewed 
with tender esteem; or that he whose only 
ambition has been to diffuse happiness more 
widely than it could have flowed without 
his aid, should be regarded with the detesta¬ 
tion, on that account, which we now feel for 
the murderer of a single helpless individual, 
or for the oppressor of as many sufferers as 
a nation can contain in its whole wide orb 
of calamity ; and a distinction which is 
to exist while God himself exists, or at least 
which has been, and as we cannot Imt be¬ 
lieve will be, coevtd with the race of man, 
cannot surely he regarded as very precarious. 
It is not to moral distinctions only that this 
objection, if it had any force, womd be ap¬ 
plicable. Equality, proportion, it might be 
said, in like manner, si^fy nothing in the 
objects themselves to wnich th^ are appli¬ 
ed, more than vice or virtue. They ai'e as 
truly mere relations, as tlie relations of mo¬ 
rality. Though the three sides of a right 
angled triangle exist in the triangle itself, 
and constitute it what it is, what we term 
the properties of such a triangle do not exist 
in it, but are results of a peculiar capacity of 
the comparing mind. It is man, or some 
thinking being like man, whose comparison 
gives birth to the very feeling that is termed 
by u a discovery of the equality of the 
. squares of one of the sides to the squares of 
the other two; that is to say,—for the dis¬ 
covery of this truth is nothing more,—it is 
man who, contemplating such a triangle, is 
impressed with this relation, and who feels 
afterwards that it would be impossible for him 
to contemplate it without such an impres¬ 
sion. If this feeling of the relation never 
had arisen, and never were to arise in any 
mind, though the squares tltemselves might 
still exist os separate figures, their equality 
would be nothing,—exactly as justice and 
injustice would be nothing, where no rela¬ 


tion of moral emotion h^ ever been feh f 
for equality, like justice, » a relation, not a 
thing; an^ if strictly a^yzed, exists only, 
and can exist only, in the min^ which, on 
the contemplation of certain objects, is im. 
pressed with certain feelings of relation;—in 
the same manner as right and wrong, vir¬ 
tue, vice, relate to emotions exdted in some 
mind that has contemplated certmn actions, 
—^without whose contemplations of the ac. 
tions, it will readily be confessed, there 
could be no right nor wrong, virtue nor vice, 
as there could be no other relation without a 
mind that contemplates the objects said to 
be related. Certain geometrical figures can¬ 
not be contemplated by us without exciting 
certain feelings of the contemplating mind, 
—^which are notions of equality or propor¬ 
tion. Is it necessary that, toe equality 
should be itself something existing in the se¬ 
parate figures themsejves, without reference 
to any mind that contemplates them, before 
we put any confidence in geometry ? Or is 
it not enough that every mind which does 
contemplate them together, is impressed 
with that pardcular feeling, in consequence 
of which uieyare ranked as equal? And, 
if it be not necessary, in the case of a science 
which we regard as the surest of all sciences, 
that the pri^rtions of figures should be 
any thing inherent in the figures, why 
should it be required, before we put confi¬ 
dence in morality, that right and wrong 
Id be something existing in tl4 individ- 
igents ? It is not easy, indeed, to un¬ 
derstand what is meant by such an inher¬ 
ence as is required in this postulate; o?* 
what other relations actions can be supposed 
to have as i%ht or wrong, than to the minds 
which ore impressed by them with certain 
feelings. Of this, at least, we may be sure, 
that, if any doubt can truly exist as to rela¬ 
tions which we and all mankind have felt, 
since riie creation of the very race of man,— 
because, though, with our present constitu¬ 
tion, we feel it impossible to consider cruel¬ 
ty as amiable, and greater cruelty as more 
amiable, we might, if the frame of our mind 
were altered, love the ferocity which we now 
detest, and fiy from freedom and general be¬ 
nevolence, to take she^r in some more de¬ 
lightful waste, wberA^^e might, be the 
least possible desire,^Hood. mid the least 
possible enjoyment ta^Jamoog plunderers 
whom we loved m; miirdererg whom 

we loved and honoured more—if any doubt 
of this kind cotdd truly be felt, the reference 
which Dr. Price would make, of our moral 
sentiments to reason, would leave the diffi¬ 
culty and the doubt exactly where they were 
before; since reason is but a principle of our 
mental frame, like the principle u'hich is the 
source of mor||l emotion, and itaa no pecu¬ 
liar claim to remain unaltered in the suppos¬ 
ed general tdteration of our tuentd constitu-. 
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tion. What we term reason, is only a brief 
expression of a number of separate feelings 
of relation, of which the mind might or 
might not have been formed to be suacepti- 
ble. If the mind of man remmn as it is, 
our moral feelings, in relation to their parti¬ 
cular objects, are as stable as our feelings of 
any other class; and if the mind of man be 
altered in all its functions, it is absurd for 
us to make distinctions of dasses of feelings 
in the general dissolution of every thing 
which we at present know,—absurd even to 
guess at the nature of a state which arises 
from a change that is imaginary only, and 
that by our very supposition is to render us 
essentially different in every respect from 
the state with which we are at present ac¬ 
quainted. 

it is a very powerless scepticism, indeed, 
which begins by supposing a total change of 
our nature. We might, perhaps, have been 
formed to admire only the cruel, and to hate 
only the benevolent; as in spite of an axiom, 
that now seems to us self-erident, we might 
all have been funned to think with the luna¬ 
tic, that the cell in which he is confined is 
larger than the whole earth, of which it is a 
pan. What the mind of a single madman 
is, the minds of all men might certainly be ; 
and we might no longer feel the same moral 
relations, as we might no longer feel the same 
geometrical relations of space. Rut if the 
moral distinctions be as regular as the whole 
system o^ws which carry on in unbrol^n 
harmony the motions of the universe, mis 
regularity is sufficient fur us while we exist 
WT earth; and when we leave this eanh, we 
cany with us a conscience which can have 
little fear, that the virtues which Heaven 
has made it so delightful for us to practise 
below, and which have been the chief in¬ 
struments of producing a happiness which, 
when the universe was formed with such 
itinumrrable adaptations to the enjoyment 
of all who live, was surely not foreign to the 
intention of its Author, will, in that immor¬ 
tality, which is only a prolongation of this 
mortal life, be regarded widi abhorrence by 
that great Being, whose perfections, however 
faintly, we have endeavoured to image, and 
who has here been soJavisb to us of a love 
as constant in its apg^^iation of moral good 
as moral exedkf#^. which it has made 
happy. 

We have now, me!r*vxamined very fully 
the great question, as to the distinctions 
whiim we find man everywhere to have 
made as morally right or wrong; 

and I trust, for the sake of your happiness 
in life at lerat^ m much as for the accuracy 
of your philosophy, that you are not inclined 
to withhold your l^cal assent from the doc¬ 
trine of the moral lustinctiontSf vice and vir¬ 
tue { a doctrine whii^ seems to me to have 
every character of truth as a fiiithful picture 


of the phenomena of the mind, and which it 
would therefore be as erroneous as it would 
be miserable to deny. 

Certain actions then excite, when consi¬ 
dered by us, certain emotions of moral re¬ 
gard. But what ore those actions, and hoW 
are they to be arranged ? 

In this inquiry, which involves the whole 
doctrine of practical ethics, philosophers have 
been very generally misled by that spirit of 
excessive simplification, of which, in the 
course of the various discussions that have 
occupied us together, we have had oc¬ 
casion to remark many striking instances, 
and in part, too, by the influence of another 
error, which also we have had frequent oc¬ 
casion of remarking, the error of considering 
mere abstractions as realities. 

In considering the emotion, or rather the 
various emotions excited by the various ob¬ 
jects w'hich arc termed beautiful, we ob¬ 
served the constant tendency of inquirers 
into these interesting phenomena, to suppose 
that there is one universal Beauty, which is 
dififused in all the objects that ore tenned 
beautiful, and forms, as it were, a constitu¬ 
ent part of themselves. 

One Beauty of the world entire. 

The universal Venus,—beyond 
The keeuest eflbrt of created eyes, 

And their most wide horizun,-dwells enthroned 
In aiicleni>siienre. At her fixitstool stands 
An altar burning with eternal fire. 

Unsullied, uncousumed. Here, escry hour. 

Here, every moment, in their turns arrive 
Het oiTspring)—aiiinnuroembie band 
Of sisters, comely all, but difibiiug for 
In age, in stature, and expressive mien. 

More than bright Helen from her new-lmm bubc. 

I'o this materual shnne, in turns they come 
Each with her sacred lamp; that, from the source 
Of living flame, whicli here iminurtal flows, 

I'heir portions of its lustre they may draw 
For days, for months, for years, for nfiri some, 

Jia their great Parent's discipline requires. 

Then to their several mansious they dvp.irt, 

In stars, tii planets, through the unknown shores 
Of yon ethereal ocean. Who can tell, 

Even on the surface of this roUitig earth. 

How many make abode 1 The licids, the groies, 

The winding rivers, one! the nsiire main, 

Arereuderen solemn by tlieir iicspient feet, 

Their rites siibtinie. There tsu-li her destin’d homo 
Informs witli that pore rndmncie from the skies 
Brought down, anUslimestliroughout tier little sphere 
Exulting.* 

This universal Venus, from tiie undccay- 
ing flame uf whose altar has been derived 
whatever warms us with delight, in the my¬ 
riads of myriads of objects that arc lov||y in 
nature, is indeed one of the most magnifi- • 
cent personifications of poetiy. But philo¬ 
sophy has in truth been os fond of this per- 
sonincation as poetry itself, and is for ever 
seeking in objects that are beautiful the charm 
of this universal Beauty. It has been not 
less fond of perspnification in its ethical in- 

S uiries, and has for ever been employed in 
le search of one universal Virtue,—or some- 
thmg that is capable of existing, as it were. 


• Ptoatures of Imsginatioo, book L 
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in various forms, and that may be supposed 
to form a part of all the actions which are 
denominated virtuous. There is no virtue, 
however, as I have already repeatedly said; 
there are only virtuous actions; or, to speak 
still more correctly, only virtuous agents: 
and it is not one virtuous agent only, or any 
number of virtuous agents, acting in one ani> 
form manner, that excite our moral emotion 
of regard; but agents acting in many differ¬ 
ent ways—in ways that are not less differ¬ 
ent in themselves, on account of the real 
or supposed simplicity of the generaliza¬ 
tions and classifications which we may have 
made. 

By some, all virtue has been said to con¬ 
sist in benevolence; as if temperance, pa¬ 
tience, fortitude, all the heroic exercises of 
self-command, in adversity and every spe¬ 
cies of suffering, were not regarded by us 
with moral love, till we had previously disco¬ 
vered in the heroic sufferer some benevolent 
desire, which led him thus to endure without 
a single murmur, or rather, in all the circum¬ 
stances of the case, with choice, an amount 
of physical evil, from which others would 
have shrunk with cowardly feebleness. By 
another sect of philosophers, the virtues of 
self-command have exalted even above 
the gentler virtues of benevolence. By 
others, the calm exercise of justice has been 
said to involve all moral excellence; and al¬ 
most every ethical writer has had some fa¬ 
vourite virtue, to which he has built his al¬ 
tar, and ascribed to it a sort of omnipresence 
in all the other virtues that are adored; and 
that, but for the presence of this, as the in¬ 
herent divinity, would have been objects ^f 
a worship that was idolatrous. 

From this very circumstance, indeed, of the 
different favourite virtues of different philoso¬ 
phers, some sophistical WTiters have endea¬ 
vored to draw conclusions subversive of the 
very distinctions of virtue and vice. They 
forget that even those who form their little ex¬ 
clusive systems, are still thus exclusive in 
their systems only; that in their hearts they 
feel the same regard for every virtue as if 
they had never entered into ethical contro¬ 
versy, and that the assertors of benevolence, 
as im which constitutes moral worth, did 
not, on that account, deny a moral difference 
of patience and impatience; they only la¬ 
boured to prove, though diey might not be 
very success^ in their demonstration, that 
to be patient was but a form of being bene¬ 
volent, and was valued by us Hfr nothing 
more than the benevolence which it im¬ 
plied. 

Of these too narrow systems it would be 
useless however to enter into any examina¬ 
tion at present. Their error will be beet 
seen by considerii^ the virtues which they 
would exclude. Tiie classification of these 
virtues, that may be regarded aa the most 
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convenient, is that which considers them as 
duties, in their relation to different indivi- 
duals; and, in the first place, as the most 
comprehensive of all dassification,—the ar¬ 
rangement of them as duties which relate 
primarily to others, and duties which relate 
(firectly to ourselves. 


LECTURE LXXXIII. 

DIVISION OF THE PttACTICAI- ViaTDES INTO 

THaSE CLASSES — DITTIES THAT KELATE 

fhimaiuly to othees—duties that re¬ 
late DIRECTLY TO OURSELVES— ASD DU¬ 
TIES TO GOD. 

Gentlemen, —after the discussions in 
which we have been of late engaged, of the 
theory of morals, we are now to enter on the 
consideration of those practical duties of 
which we have been investigating the source. 
Man is not fonned to know only; he is form¬ 
ed still more to avail himself of his know¬ 
ledge, by acting in conformity with it In 
the society in which he is placed, he is sur¬ 
rounded with a multitude, to almost every 
one of whom some effort of bis may be be- 
nefidal; who, if they do not require the aid 
of his strenuous and long-continued exer¬ 
tions, which are necessary only on rare oc¬ 
casions, require, at least in the social inter¬ 
course of life, those little serviMS of easy 
ct^urtesy, which are not to be eftmated as 
slight, from the seeming insignificance of 
each separate act; since they contribu^ 
largely to the amount of general happinesa 
by the universality of their diffusion, and the 
frequency of the repetition. While his ac¬ 
tions may thus have almost unremitting use¬ 
fulness, Nature has, with a corresponding 
provision, made it delightful to man to be 
active ; and, not content with making it de¬ 
lightful to him to be merely active,—since 
this propensity to action, which of itself 
might le^ him sometimes to benefit others, 
might of itself also lead him to injure as well 
as to benefit,—she has, as we have seen, di¬ 
rected him how to act, by that voice of con¬ 
science which she has placed within his 
breast ; and given ittill greater efficacy to 
that voice by the psj^which she has attach¬ 
ed to disobedience,fo^b^e pleasure that is 
felt in ob^iiig it fej^^ eroembering it as 
obeyed. Of this moral pleasure it is, in¬ 
deed, the high character, tW it is the only 
pleasure which no situation can preclude; 
since it is beyond the reach of all those ex¬ 
ternal aggressions and chan^ which can 
lessen only the power of diffusing happine4| 
not the wish of diffusing it; and which, even 
in robbing the virtiwu* of every thing be¬ 
side, roust tffll leave with them the good 
which they have done, and the good which 
! they would wish to do. 
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Human life, then, when it is such, as not im¬ 
partial spectators only, but the individual him¬ 
self can survey with pleasure, is the exercise^ 
and almost the unremitting exercise, of duties. 
To have discharged these best, is to have 
lived best It is truly to have lived the 
most nobly, though there may hare been no 
vanities of wealth in the simple home, which 
wem great only because it contained a great 
inhabitant ; and no vanities of heraldry on 
the sim})lc tomb, under the rude stone of 
which, or under the turf which is unmarked 
by any memorial, or by any ornament but 
the herbage and the flowers which nature 
everywhere sheds, the ashes of a great man 
repose. What mere symbols of honour, in¬ 
deed, which man can confer, could add to 
the praise of him who possesses internally 
all which those symbols, even when they arc 
not falsely representative of a merit that does 
not exist, can only picture to the gazer's eye, 
to the praise of him who has done every thing 
which it was right fer him to do ; who has 
abstained, in his very desires, from every 
thing which it would have required a sacri¬ 
fice of virtue to possess j and who, in suScr- 
ing the common ills of our nature, has 
.suffered them as common ills, not repin¬ 
ing at affliction, nor proud of enduring it 
without a murmur, but feeling only that it 
is a part of a great system which is good, 
and that it is that which it is easy to 
bear? 

HumaiCufe, then, when it is worthy of the 
name of life, is, as I have said, the exercise 
^ duties, 

* In treating of our practical virtues, I shoU 
consider, first, those which directly relate to 
our fellow-creatures, and afterwards those 
which immediately relate to ourselves. Be¬ 
sides these two classes of duties, indeed, 
there are others of a still higher kidd—^the 
duties which we owe to the great Being who 
formed Us ; duties which, though they do 
not absolutely produce all the others, at least 
add to them a force of obligation, which 
more than doubles their own moral urgency; 
and with the wilful violation or neglect of 
w'hich, there can be as little moral excel¬ 
lence of character in the observance of other 
duties, as there wouh^be in the virtue of 
any one who, after bating of a thousand 
good deeds, should ^lude by confessing, 
that he had never t, ^ slightest affection 
for the pwent to whom iie owed existence, 
and wisdom, and worldly honour, or for 
some generous benefactor who had been to 
him like a parent. These duties of grati¬ 
tude and rev( 5 ^ce which we owe to God, 
>411 admit, however, of more appropriate il¬ 
lustration, after the inquiries on which we 
are to enter in another part of the course, 
with respect to the traces of ^ divine per¬ 
fections, that are revealed to us in the frame 
and order of the nniverse. 


At present, then, the practical virtues 
which we have to consider, are those that 
relate immediately only to our fellow-crea¬ 
tures and ourselves. 

Of these two great classes of duties, let 
us consider, in the first place, the duties that 
primarily relate to others. 

Of the Uving multitude in the midst of 
which we are placed on this earth, which is 
our common home, by far the greater num¬ 
ber have no other relation to us than simply 
as they are human beings; who may, in¬ 
deed, sometimes come within the sphere of 
our usefulness, and who, even when they are 
far beyond this sphere of active aid, are still 
within the range of our benevolent affection, 
to which there arc no limits even in dis¬ 
tance the most remote, but to whom this 
benevolence of mere wishes is the only duty 
which, in such circumstances, is consigned 
to us. There are others, with whom we 
feel ourselves connected by peculiar ties, 
and to whom, therefore, we owe peculiar 
duties, varying in kind and importance with 
the nature of the circumstances that connect 
us with them. The general duties which 
we owe to all mankind may be treated 
first, before we enter on the consideration 
of the peculiar dutie# which we owe to 
certain individuals only of this wide com¬ 
munity. 

The general offices which we owe to 
every individual of mankind, may be reduced 
to two great generic duties—one negative, 
the other positive; one leading us to ab¬ 
stain from all intentional injury of others, 
the other leading us to be activdy beneficial 
tq» them. With the former of these, at 
least with the greater number of the specific 
duties which it generically comprehends, 
ustice is very nearly synonymous; with the 
other set of specific duties, benevolence; 
which, though it may, in truth, be made to 
comprehend the negative duties also, since, 
to wish to benefit, is at the same time to 
wish not to injure, is usually confined to 
the desire of positive increase of good, 
without including mere abstinence from in- 
luiy. 

1 proceed, then, to the consideration of 
the former set of duties, which are negative 
only,—as limited to abstinence from every 
thing which might be injurious to o^ers. 

These duties, of course, are imecifically as 
various as the different sorts of injury M’hich 
it is in ourjiower to occasion, directly or iii- 
direetly. Huch injuries, if man were wicked 
enough, and fearless enough both of individ- 
utd resentment and of the law, to do what¬ 
ever it is in his power to do, would, in their 
possible complication and variety, be almost 
beyond our power of numbering them, and 
giving them names. The most important, 
however, if arranged according to the oli- 
'ects which it is the direct immediate inteii- 
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tion of the injurer, at the moment of his in. 
jury, to assail, may be considered as re¬ 
ducible to the following general heads; 
They are injuries which affect the suffer¬ 
er directly in his person—^in property 

—in the affections of others—in his char- 
actor—in his knowledge or belief—in his 
virtue—in his tranquillity. They are in¬ 
juries, I repeat, which are intended to af¬ 
fect the sufferer dire^ly in his person—in 
his property—^in theWeetions of others— 
in his character, &c. 

Let us now then proceed to the consider¬ 
ation of these subdivisions of our merely 
negative duty, in the order in which I have 
now stated them. Of injuries to the per¬ 
son of another, the most atrocious, I need 
not say, is that which deprives him of life; 
and as it is the only evil which is absolutely 
irreparable by us, and is yet one to which 
many of our most impetuous passions might 
lead us, jealousy, en^, revenge, or even 
sudden wrath itself, without taking into ac¬ 
count those instances of violence in which 
murder is only the dreadful mean of accom- 

E lishing a sordid end; the Creator and 
Veserver of man has provided against the 
frequency of a crime to w'hich there might 
seem so many fearful inducements and facili¬ 
ties, by rendering the contemplation of it 
something, from which even the most aban¬ 
doned shrink with a loathing, which is, per¬ 
haps, the only human feeling which still re¬ 
mains in their heart; and the commission of 
it a source of a wilder agony of horror than 
can be borne, even by the gloomy heart 
which was capable of conceiving the crime. 
“ Homo honiini res .sacra.” When we read, 
or hear of the assassin, who is driven by the 
anguish of his own conscience to reveal to 
those whom most he dreaded, the secret 
which he was most anxious to hide, address¬ 
ing himself to the guardians, not of the mere 
laws, whieii he has offended, (for of the laws 
of man he does not think, except that he 
may submit himself to that death which they 
only can award,) but to the guardians of the 
life and happiness of those whose interests 
have been assigned to them, the guardians of 
the individual whom their protection at that 
moment, which is ever before his memory, 
was too powerless to save; when we think 
of the number of years that in man/ in¬ 
stances of this kind have elapsed since the 
mortal blow was given, and of the inefficacy 
of time, which effaces all other sorrows, to 
lessen that remorse which no one sffspected 
to be the cause of riie wasting of the cheek, 
and the gloomy melancholy of the eye, ean 
we fail to regard a spectaclo. like this, as an 
awful testimony to the goodness of that Al¬ 
mighty Protector of the world, who propor¬ 
tions the intenial restraints of conscience to 
the iniquity that needs to be restrained, and 
to the amount of evil which would flow 


from It, if unrestrained, and who, seeming to 
leave the life of every individual at the mer¬ 
cy of every arm, has secured for it a defence 
in the very bosom of him whose watchful 
glance bad already marked its victim, and 
whose hand was already almost raised to 
give the blow ? The reign of superstition, 
its wide and general reign, is now over, at 
least in our land. Wo do not need to have 
recourse to volumes of philosophy to con¬ 
vince us that the ghost which Iwunts the 
murderer, is but an image of his own fancy. 
This, now, the very children will tell us, 
while they laugh not so gaily, perhaps, as at 
other tales, but still with a laughter which, 
though mixed with some little horror, is sin¬ 
cere, at the spectres which their predecessors 
in the same mu^ery, a single generation back, 
would, on hearing th« same story, have seen 
before their eyes for more than half the 
night. There is no fear then now that we 
should be tempted to suuiose any peculiar 
Bupematural visitation, w the shape that 
seems for ever rising to the eye of the mur¬ 
derer. It is to the influence of his strong 
conception alone that all will agree in as¬ 
cribing it; and if it be, as it most certiuiily 
is, the result only of conception that is aw¬ 
fully vivid, how strongly does it mark the 
horror, so fer surpassing the horror of every 
other offence which must have given to the 
imagination this agonizing sensibility. The 
robber may plunder, the traitor may betray, 
without any moral superstition of ties sort; 
hut let one human being give his last gasp 
beneath the dagger of another human being, 
and though superstition had before been 
banished from the earth, there is at least one 
individual to whom this single crime would 
be sufficient to call it back. 

The species of injury which I have placed 
next in order, is that which relates to the 
property of others. 

Were vie to consider for the first time the 
unequal distribution of property in society, 
without reflecting on the amount of general 
happiness to which that unequal distribution 
is subservient, we should scarcely know, in 
our astonishment at the seeming rapacity of 
the few and the acquiescence of tlie many, 
whether the boldness o&such an usurpation, 
at least of that which uri^such a first unre¬ 
flecting view would seihe m^urpatiun, or the 
strange submission bye, onoe plundered, to 
an usurpation which cAey might have pre¬ 
vented, were the more wonderM. It would 
not be easy to represent this first aspect of 
society in a more lively manner than has been 
done by Paley. 

** If you shquld see a flock of pigeons in a 
field of com; and if (instead of each picking 
when! and what it liked, taking just as mui^ 
as it wanted, atil|no more,) you shoul^ see 
ninety-nine of them gathering oU they got 
into a heap; reserving nothing for themselves 
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romfoit of their posaessor, and wliich law, 
with a view to the preservation and fur¬ 
therance of general happiness, has albtted 
in various ways. Till it cui be shown, there¬ 
fore, that this regard for social ordinances 
that arc mimifestly, upon the whole, produc¬ 
tive of good, and consequently the regard for 
that good of which they are productive, are 
inconsistent with the moral principle, of 
which die great object is thdt very good; 
the sophist, who would represent the varying 
rights of propeity as proora of a varying mo> 
rtdity, has no argument in showing the mere 
influence of such ordinances, that teach ns to 
reject what otherwise might have been in- 
diflerent. It is the same moral principle of 
justice still, though directed to new objects; 
as it is sdll the same power of vision that 
traces the stars of the Armament, though, but 
for the nice contrivances of the optician, and 
the labours of all the ruder artificers who have 
furnished him witli^the materials of his beau¬ 
tiful art, eye after eye might for ages have 
gazed upon the great vaidt above, without 
lowing the very existence of brilliant mul¬ 
titudes of worlds, which, with the aid of this 
skilful but simple contrivance, it is now im¬ 
possible for the rudest observer not to per¬ 
ceive. Who is there that, on this account, 
will deny to the mind its original visual sen¬ 
sibility? That mental sensibility is the same, 
the bodily organ of sight is the same; yet 
how di|tfent in power and extent is our 
vision itMf! at least as diflerent as the wider 
and narrower influence of justice that respects 

one state of society a thousand objects 
which are unknown to it in a state of ruder 
polity. 

In contending for essential principles of 
morals, no one asserts that, in circumstances 
which are absolutely different, the moraJI sen¬ 
timent should be the same; more than that 
an eye, with and without a telescope, should 
form the same views of the nature that is 
before it. In savage life, the notions of pro¬ 
perty are few, because there are, in tmth, 
in such a state, few objects that can be 
useful to the individual. It is luxury, which, 
creating new objects «rid new wants, cre¬ 
ates also new oljjccts to be appropriated. 
It is probable, if u>ejA to suppose man ever 
to have been absdu^K sava^, without the 
exercise of a singl^^Bhat mere occupancy 
was tlum the Indeed, what 

other titW to the common gifts of nature 
could there in such circtunMonees be ? When 
his labour, however, had been employed in 
tendering useful what in itself had no use, 
he would not merely feel the work of his art 
to be his own; but the work would be re¬ 
spected as his by those who knew the labour 
which he had employed, an^the purposes of 
personal advantage to whiiy it was meant to 
be instrumental; or at least, if in such cir¬ 
cumstances of temptation it were an object 


of rapine to others, there would still, unless 
in circumstances of mutual enmity, be a feel¬ 
ing of conscious wrong in the aggressor. This 
species of property we accordingly find re¬ 
cognised wherever man is to be found; and 
is it wonderful that other species of property, 
which could not even be conceived in savage 
life, however useful in the circumstances of 
refined society, should not be regarded as sa¬ 
cred by those to whom the possession of it 
would seem to confer no utility on the pos¬ 
sessor ; who would rather have the trouble 
of excluding others, than the pleasure of 
enjoying that from which he excluded 
them? 

The mere history of propei^, then, in¬ 
teresting as it is in the illustrations which it 
affords m many beautiful phenomena of our 
moral nature, and of the advantages whidi 
man receives from the social government, to 
the force of which bis own individual power 
has contributed us an element, like the other 
elements that mingle with it, is yet valuable 
only as illustrative. The moral principle 
which, in the various stages of society, in all 
the varieties of property which socid ordi¬ 
nances have made or secured, impresses on 
us the duty of respecting the various objects 
which are property, that is to say, which are 
objects that, in these particular circumstan¬ 
ces of society, could not be violated without 
a feeling of self-reproach in the invader, is all 
which, ethically, we have to consider. That 
such a feeling does arise in the breast of him 
who invades what, in the general circum¬ 
stances of the society, is regarded as proper¬ 
ty, even the sophist who would found so 
much on the varying circumstances in which 
it arises does not dispute; and it is this feel¬ 
ing, in whatever circumstances, and in what¬ 
ever manner it may have arisen, from which 
the duty flows. Wiether the object be of a 
kind which, even in the fabled state of nature, 
we should have felt it right to respect, as 
the property of him who 1^ won and occu¬ 
pied it with his own unwearied labour, or of 
a kind which we respect as projperty, because 
we respect that sodol good which arises from 
the laws that have declared it to he proper¬ 
ty, it is not wonderful that our feeling of re¬ 
spect for it sliould seem, in these two cases, 
to be the same; since the respect is onlj^ 
that feeling of moral duty, the object of 
which, that is alwaj^ some form of good to 
others, is in both coses truly the same. 

Justice, then, 1 repeat, and the distinction 
is one which is of great Importance, is not 
what constitutes property; it is that virtue 
which presupposes proper^, and respects it, 
however constituted. It may v^, therefore, 
with all the ordinances pf ditferent social 
states, but it is still the same virtue, if it re¬ 
spect what, in those different states, is legal- 
ly assigned to individuals; and, as the same 
virtue, in all these cases, directed to the same 
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object of abstaining from wbat is previously 
affirmed or recognised as property, it does 
not vary in t^e variations of human policy, 
that may assi^ to individuals in one state, 
what, from different news of genend good, 
would not be assigned to them in a different 
state; but which still, in every case, points 
out to justice what is to be undiereitood as the 
property which that unvarying virtue does not 
fail to respect. 

To point out to you the advantages which 
flow from the general observance of this du¬ 
ty, that leads us to abstain from the proper¬ 
ty of others, however much it might seem ca¬ 
pable of contributing to our own gratification, 
would surely be a superfluous labour. In¬ 
deed, in picturing to you the advantages 
which flow from the very inequality of pro¬ 
perty itself, 1 have sufficiently erffiibited to 
you the benefit of the principle which re¬ 
spects property, and of the duty which con¬ 
sists in our conformity to this principle ; a 
duty, without which, indeed, the mere ac¬ 
knowledgment of the various things possess¬ 
ed, as things of w'hich the possession ought 
not to be violated, would be of no avail. 
The general feelings of mankind, with respect 
to the importance of this duty, are indeed 
sufficiently shown in the laws which they 
have established for punishing the breach df 
it. Even under our own excellent legal 
system, in which death is appointed to him 
w'ho premeditates and executes the death of 
another, it is appointed also to him who has 
assailed the property only, not the person ; 
and politically and hiorally erroneous as this 
equal allotment of punishment to offences 
so unequal most truly is, it still marks suffi¬ 
ciently the general feeling of tlie evil which 
woula arise to society from the fireqnent vio¬ 
lation of this simple duty, that such an al¬ 
lotment of punishment should still continue 
in such a nation, and in such an age. 

When we consider the multitude w-ho are 
in possession of means of enjoyment, that 
are to them the means only of selfish avarice 
or of profligate >rBste; in both cases, per- 
ha])s, productive rather of evil than of good 
to the individual possessor; and ivhen, at 
the same time, we consider the multitudes, 
far more numerous, to whom a small share 
of that cumbrous and seemingly unprofitable 
wealth w'ould, in an instant, diffuse a com¬ 
fort that would make tlie heart of the indi¬ 
gent gay in his miserable hovel, and be like 
a beam of health itself to that pale dieek 
which is slowly wasting on its wretched bed 
of straw, in cold and darkness, and a famine 
that is scarcely felt, only because appetite it¬ 
self is quenched by disease; it might almost 
seem to the inconsiderate, at least for a mo¬ 
ment, in contemplating such a scene, that 
no expression of the social voice could be so 
beneficial as that which should merely say. 
Let Uiere be no restrauit of property, but let 


all tlie means of provision for the wants of 
mankind be distributed according to the 
more or less imperious necessity of those 
wants which all partake. It requires only 
the consideration of a moment, however, to 
perceive that this very distribution would it¬ 
self be the most injurious boon that could be 
offered to indigence; that soon, under such 
a system of supposed freedom from the 
usurpations of the wealthy, instead of the 
wealth which sup^rts, and the industry 
which is supported, the bounty which re¬ 
lieves, and the penury that is reheved, there 
would only be one general penuiy, without 
the possibility of relief; and an industry that 
would be exercised, not in plundering the 
wealthy, for there could not then be wealth 
to admit of plunder, buir in snatching from 
the weaker some scanty morsel of a wretch¬ 
ed aliment that would scarcely be sufficient 
to repay the labonr of the struggle to him 
who was too powerful not to prevail. The 
vices that would tyrannize imcontrolled in 
such an iron age 1 do not attempt to pic¬ 
ture. I speak only of the mere physical 
wants of man, and of the means which dif¬ 
ferent states of sode^ afford for the gratifi¬ 
cation of those wants according as posses¬ 
sion is more or less secured, though no other 
original difference were supposed, than of 
the simple right of property. There would 
be no palaces, indeed, in such a 63 rstem of 
equal rapine, and this might be cAsidered 
as but a slight evil, from the smallnumber 
of those who were stripped of them; but 
when the chambers of state liad disappear- ^ 
ed, where would be the cottage, or rather 
the whole hamlet of cottages that might be 
expected to occupy its jdace ? The simple 
dwellings of a happy peasantry might be the 
last, indeed, to be invaded; but when the 
magnificent mansion had been stripped by 
the first bsind of plunderers, these, too, 
would soon find plunderers as rapacious. No 
elegant art could be exercised, no science 
cultivated, where the search of a precarious 
subsistence for the day would afford us no 
leisure for studies or exercises beyond the 
supply of mere animal wuits; and man, whoj^ 
with property, is what we now behold him,’ 
and is to be, in his gloMus progress even on 
earth, a being far nol]|Byian we are capa¬ 
ble, in our present cj^^Blttanccs, of divin¬ 
ing, would, without jlR^ty, soon become, 
in the lowest depth of brutal ignorance and 
wretchedness, wW it is almost as difficult 
for our imagination to picture to us, as it 
would be for it to picture what he may be¬ 
come on earth, after the many long ages of 
pr<^«^ive improvement. Such is the state 
to which we soonld be reduced, if all men 
were to do what robber individnally does. 
He contributes vwtever a single heart and 
a single arm can contribute, to make of dw 
sociw and happy world around ns, that 
8N2 
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«wW whidi TO Wttoly 
•WOW tocaWrivc. U» oioie is sot Mim. 
TOM agsin^tQ b^indiui} mSjt, but agahne 
Me very tauM ‘^ut binds soeiety togeth«; 
end abboRenoe with which his crime is 
considered, ii not the mere wrath that is fdt 
by the aggneved individual, it is the sytnpa* 
thii^ lesMtment of all mankind 


Ae quivRings are to cease, n»y deserve the 
hoiTorsof that ignominious punishment imdcr 
which he sinks. But does he tndy nuik in 
villwiT with the robber of another . 
with him who would be astonished, perhaps, 
to have a place assigned to him among corn* 
mon pilferers, but who is in guilt the basest 
of them all, however noble he may be in ti¬ 
tles, and splendid with all that pomp which 
can be alike the covering of vice and of vir¬ 


LECTURE LXXXIV. 

or OCR NBGATIVE DOTTES TO OTHERS—AB- 
STAtniNO FROM ROBBING THEM OF THE AF¬ 
FECTIONS OF OTHERS — OF ABSTAINING 
FROM INJURING THE CHARACTER OF O- 
THEBS—OF VERACITY. 

Gentlemen, —^in treating of the general 
duties which we owe to all mankind, 1 cou- 
sidered these, in my last Lecture, as of two 
classes, negative and positive; the one set 


tue? There may pass in some stately car. 
riage, while the crowd are still gazing on the 
body that hangs lifeless before them, some 
criminal of far deeper iniquity, whose eye too 
may turn where all other eyes are fixeo, and 
who may wonder at the increase of crimes, 
and moralize on their causes, and rejoice at 
their punishment, while the carriage, in which 
he reclines and moralizes at his ease, is bear- 
ing him to the house of his friend, by a se¬ 
cret appointment with her who is the mis¬ 
tress m it i whom months of incessant false- 


leading us to abstain from injuring others, hoods and treacheries vt'ere unable to sub- 


the other set leading us to be actively use¬ 
ful to them. 

An individual, it is evident, may be injur¬ 
ed by us in various ways, with which, of 
course, in the obligation to abstain from the 
different forms of injury, there is a co-exten- 
fiive variety of duty. He may be injured 
directly in his pereon, in his property, in those 
affections of others which are ^most a spe¬ 
cies ofi^roperty, in his character, in his 
kuowleoge or belief, in his virtue, in his tran¬ 
quillity. 

Of these various modes of injury we have 
considered two. 1 proceed then, now, to 
the third in order, the injury which w’e may 
do to any one, by robbing him of the affec¬ 
tions of those whose love may, perhaps, be 
to him the most precious of his possessions. 


due, but whom, by the influence of some 
finer simulation, he is at last to carry off, as 
a noble booty, from the virtue and happiness 
to which she never is to return. 

The common thief, who steals or forces 
his way into the house at midnight, has never 
been treated with kindness and confidence 
by him whose property he invades; and all 
which be carries off may usually be repaired 
without veiy much difficulty, or may jierhaps 
be of a kind which is scarcely of sufficient 
importance to our convenience to be re¬ 
placed by the easy efforts that might replace 
it. But wliat is to repair the plunder of 
him whose robbery is of that which exists 
only within the heart; who steals not the 
object of regard only, but the very capacity 
of feeling affection and confidence again, 


Affection, I have said, may be considered and who, by a single crime, converts, in the 
almost as a form of wealth possessed ; and eyes of the sufferer, that world of social hai'- 
the most delightful affection which can be mony, which God has made so beautiful, into 
given to us, is truly, if I may apply the cold a world of deceivers and the deceived ! 
terms of merchandise to the pure commerce of pleasures that arc but illusion, and of nii 
of the heart, a species of property for which sery that is reality! 

the price of similar affection has been paid, Let us imagine one of those domestic 
and to which the laws of wedlock have given groups, which form, to the lover of happi- 
a legal and holy title. It is to the rilmery ness, one of the loveliest spectacles with 
of conjugal affectio^^hereforc, as the most which the earth is embellished—a family, in 
important, that jjl confine the few re- the small circle of which there is no need pf 
marks which 1 h^H ^ offer on tills speejes distracting and noisy gaieties without, be- 
of injury. toRj, cause there are constant tranquillity and en- 

If the guilt of the robber were to be csti- joyment within; in which the pleasure of 
mated in proportion to the quantity of evil loving is, in the bosom of the wedded pair, 
which he knowingly produces, where is it a delight that, as blending in one uniform 
that our most indignant hatred of the crime emotion with the pleasure of being loved, is 
should be fixed ? Not surely on him whom scarcely to be distinguished from that affec- 
alone we are accustomed to denominate a tion wnich is ever flowing around it,—a dc- 
robber. The wretch who perishes on the light that grows not weaker but more in- 
Bcafold for bis aordid thtf^, unpitied, per- tense by diffusion to the little frolickers 
haps, bjr a aingle indiviMal in the whole around, who as yet know little more than 
crowd of gazers, that mark the last faint con- the affection which tliey feel, and the 
vidsion of his limbs, only to wonder when aflection of which they are the objects, but 
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who are rising into virtue amid the hapjpU 
ness wliicfa virtue sheds. In considering 
such a scene, would it require anjr very iong 
and subtile effort of reflection to determine 
what would be greatest injury which 
human malice could devise against it, if it 
were in the power of malice to execute 
every atrocity which it might rmnoeive? It 
would be that very injury which* the adul¬ 
terer perpetrates,—the crime of him who 
can see all this happiness, and can say in his 
heart, this happiness shall exist no longer. 
A time may indeed come, when, if his arti¬ 
fices be successful, this happiness will exist 
no more; when she, who was once as inno¬ 
cent as she was happy, shall have been con¬ 
signed to that remorse M'hich is to huny 
her, too slowly for her own wishes, to the 
grave; and when the home which she has 
deserted shall be a place of wretchedness 
and desolation; where there is one miser¬ 
able being who knows his misery, and others 
who still smile, while they inquire anxious¬ 
ly, with a sort of fearful wonder, for the 

f irescnce of her whose caresses they no 
ongcr enjoy, and are as yet ignorant that a 
time is to arrive when they arc to blush at 
the very name of her, to whose knee and 
embrace of fondness they are longing to re¬ 
turn. 

When Milton describes the leader of the 
fallen spirits as witnessing, on his entrance 
into paradise, the happiness of the first pair, 
he knew well how necessary it was to the 
poetic interest which ho wished us to feel 
in the character and enterprise even of this 
audacious rebel, that, in the very prospect 
of executing his infernal purpose, he should 
have some reluctance to disturb that beauti¬ 
ful happiness which was before his eyes. 

O hell! what do mine eyes with grief liehuld 1 
Into our room of bliss lliiis high arivancVI 
Creatures of other mould, oartn-bom perhaps, 

TVot spirits, yet to heavenly spirits bright 
Little mfenur; whom my thoughts pursue 
With wonder, and could love, M> lively shines 
In them divine resemblance, and such grace 
'I'he hand that form'd them on their shape Iiatii ]iout’d. 
Ah, gentle pair 1 ye little think how nigh 
V'oureliange approaches, when all these delights 
Will vanish and deliver ye to woe. 

More woe, the more your taste is now of Joy.— 
Ill-fenc’d your lieaveii to keep out such a foe 
As now is aitci'd; yetno (Hirpos’d foe 
To you, whom I could pity thus forlorn. 

Though I uupltied: league with you I seek. 

And mutual amity.—Hell shall unfold, 

• To entertain you two, her widest gates. 

And send forth all her kings; there will be room. 
Not like these narrow limits, to receive 
Your numerous ofltipring t if uo better place, 

Thank him who puts me, loath, to this revenge 
Un you who wrong me not, for him who wrong’d. 
And should I at your harmless innocence 
Melt, as I do, yet public reason Just, 

Honour and empire with revenge enlarg'd. 

By conqu’ring this new world, compels me now 
To do what else, though damn’d, 1 should abhor.* 

It is similar happiness which the adulter¬ 
er invades. But he has not llio compunc¬ 


tion of the fiend in invading it. He entei« 
into j^dise, eager to destroy. He in¬ 
vades it, because it it happiness. In many 
cases it is bis vanity which he seeks to gro- 
tiiy^ iiur more ttiM his sensual appetite. 
The beautv with which the is most at¬ 
tractive to him, is the love with which it is 
alreadv beaming on another; and if there 
were less previous conjugal affection to be 
overcome, and therefore less wretchedness 
to be produced, by the conquest which he is 
ambitious of achieving, he would often for¬ 
bear bis seductions, and reserve them for 
those who may afford to his insatiable 
wishes of moral desolation a greater harvea' 
of misery. 

Such is the adulterer; and of all this 
mass of wretchedness which he produces, 
and of all the iniquity which can calmly 
meditate and plan such wretchedness, what 
is the palliation which he assigns ? It is the 
violence of his love alone which he pleads. 
He is not aware what aggravation there is 
of his guilt, in that which he regards, or 
professes to regard, as the apology of it. If 
by love he mean mere sexual appetite, his 
excuse is of the same kind us that of the 
common robber, who should think that he 
had given a moral justification of his rapacity 
by describing the debaucheries which it en¬ 
abled him to pursue, and the difliculty 
which, without his thefts, he should f&el in 
visiting as frequently the tiveni and the 
brothel. And if by the love whid§is assert¬ 
ed, he meant an affection more worthy of 
the name, what are we to think of the sin¬ 
cerity of his love, who, to gratify his owjAn 
lust, is eager to plunge into guilt and 
wrctchedne.ss the very being whom he pro¬ 
fesses to regard with an interest which 
should have led him, if sincere, to expose 
him.self to every thing hut guilt, to save her 
from misery like that which he is intention¬ 
ally preparing for her? To speak of affec¬ 
tion, therefore, or of feelings to which he 
dares to give the name of affection, is on bis 
part to double his crime. It is to confess, 
that while he is not merely regardless of 
the happiness of the husband whom he robs, 
but equally regardless of the happiness of 
her of whom he robs Aim, he is as complete¬ 
ly and brutally seljj in his love, as ha 
could be in his inff ice or his hatred; 
and tliat die peaceJ lonour, and virtue 
of the being whom 1 , ifesses to regard as 

the dearest to him in existence, ore there¬ 
fore as nothing, when he must either socri. 
fice them, or make a sacrifice, which is far 
more painful to him, of one of his om'ii de¬ 
sires. 

In the present state of manners, in which 
at least among the higher orders of society, 
there is so veitf little of what was once con¬ 
sidered as dumwtic life, and, in the place of 
. its simple iiiqiretending enjoyments, such' 
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OF ABSTAINING FROM INJURING 


constant and close succession of almosi meter directly affords. It‘ is necessny to 
theatrical elchibitions, on stages oh whtdh take into account also the value, above even 
each is to each mutually ^ctacle and spec- its higb intrinsic excellence, which every in- 
tutor, to perform mcefiuly their port is as cUviduol, from the very constitution of our 
much an object of ambition to the unpaid common nature, as explained to you in a for- 
actors and actresses, in this voluntary and mer part of the course, when 1 treated of the 
unremitting drama, as it is to the actors and desire of fame, is led to at^h to it The 
actresses on another stage, whose livelihood, conscience, of the virtuous is, indeed, in one 
as well as ^ory, depends on the number ol sense of tlie word, snfficient to itself. It 
hands whim they can render by their besJ cannot be unhappy, while afBictions are all 
efforts most noisv in applause. That there from without, and there is no self-reproach 
is a very powerful charm in elegant man- within to lay open the bosom to their cruel 
iiers, and in the lighter eloquence of oonver- power; ypt, even to the virtuous, the ap- 
Hation, which can adapt itself readily to proving voice of those who are moving along 
every subject, from the statesmanship of the with them in their earthly path, is one of the 
day to the flower or the feather, I am far most pleasing accessions which their happi- 
frora denying, and that, even in a moral ness can receive; and to rob them of this 
view, from &e influence which it gives to voice, or to convert it into murmurs or whis- 
the opinions of the individual, and the easy pers of reprehension, is to do all the evil 
happiness which it spreads to all around which malice, that cannot rob them of the 
him, this excellence, frivolous as it may consciousness of merit itself, is able to effect, 
seem, is not to be despised; however hum- The consciousness itself, indeed, is happily 
ble and comparatively insignificant it must not within the power of the calumniator, 
always be rated, when placed in the scale of But, if it were within his power, who can 
merit with nobler wisdom, or still nobler doubt that that power would be gladly ex¬ 
excellence of the heart. C^e great evil ol ercised; that he who defames, at the risk of 
this system of universal display, however, detection, would, if the virtues of others were 
and of the familiar mid sprightly levities submitted to his will, prevent all peril of 
which it involves, is, that where this gay this kind, by tearing from the heart every 
excellence is of high value, the praise of it virtue, of which he must now be content 
must be sought from all. To all alike must with denying the existence, and thus at onoc 
be paid those gallantries of manners which consign his victim to ignominy, and rob him 
all alike are to admire. The wedded and of its only consolation ? So hateful, indeed, 
the unwIKded may thus be said to live in a to the wicked, is the very thought of moral 
constant interchange of symbols of affection, excellence, that, if even one of the many 
>vhich, though understood to be mere sym- slanderers with whom society is filled, had 
^^Is, may yet, as symbols, excite that very this tremendous power, there might not be 
affection which they were never seriously in- a single virtue remaining on the earth, 
tended to awake. Nor is this all. In the The evil, however, which calumny can do 
eagerness for general admiration, there may to those whose virtue is scarcely in need of 
be a wish to excite feelings that, without any support from public approbation, is slight, 
amounting to love, may approach love, in when compared with the evil which it may 
the heart tliat is already the property of an- produce to those whose weaker virtue i.s mix- 
other; an assiduity of attention which, ed with much imperfection, that affords an 
though there may be no thought of leading easy pretext for censure, even when censure 
the way to absolute infidelity, has a great is unmerited; while the loss of the encuu- 
portion of the guilt of adultery itself, and raging regard of others is more injurious, 
may almost be considered as a minor species when withheld from frailty, that, even when 
of It; since its object is to excite a peculiar it wishes to do what is worthy of praise, is 
^miration, which cannot be felt without too ready to fidl, without the support to 
some estrangement, oj^endency to estrange- which it clings. The real imperfections of 
ment, of conjugal leAd. In this way, in- mankind arc, therefore, delightful to the heart 
deed, 1 have no dowjp at more disquietude of the slanderer, who sees in them only a* 
of domestic happi^Klms been produced ivarrant for all those additional charges of 
upon the whole, tha^ll^ adultery itself, and juilt or error which it may be his interest to 
produced in bosoms that would have shrunk add to the real amount. They are the ele- 
indignantly from the solicitations of theadul- ments of the poison which be prepares, with- 
terer. >ut which, he would have as little power to 

The next species of general duty, to which cloud the inor^ scene, as the ench^tresses 
we have to proceed, is that which relates to of ancient fable would have had to obscure 
the character of others. he sun, or bring down the moon from the 

The extent of the injury which we may iky, wi^out the baleful herbs that were es- 
occasion to any one, by wotflfiing his repu- icntiai to the incantation, 
tation, is not'to be eebmattm merely by the It is our duty, I will not say only to love 
advantages which a pure and honourable cha- he good, but even with our indignation 
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■gainst the wicked, to mix some portion of] suffered, to g^ve them the consolation of our 
pitjr, that pity which would lead us alwavs sympathy, in the indignvit feeling of their 
to wish, that even their names could sdil ne wrongs, as it is our duty to the innocent who 
added to tbf> list of the virtuous. If such may suffer, to call them to beware. Even 
be our duty then, what are we to think of in denouncing guilt, howevei’, the office 
those, who, far from pitying the wicked, which we exercise is an office of duty, not of 
would gladly double all their atrocities, and pleasure. It is to be exercised, not vrith the 
wb<«, still farther from loving the good, woidd eagerness of one who r^oices in discovering 
jiuint them out, as the wicked, w public ex- something which he mw condemn, but with 
eeration ? There is one species of atrocity, the sorrow of a lover oi humankind, who is 
indeed, which sudi m^ignant industry does forced to add another moral ill to the cata- 
uot fail to render clear, but it would be well logue of human delinquencies. Such are 
for him who exhibits it« if that guilt were the the feelings of a generous, spirit, even when 
guilt of others. the vice which it discovers is of a species that 

“ He of whom you delight to speak evil," implies more than ordinary moral iwpitude; 
says a sententious French moralist, “ may and when it discovers only such Toibles as 
become acquainted with what you have said, are not inconsistent with the ordinary pro- 
and he will be your enemy) he may remain portion of human virtue, it will love rather 
in ignorance of it, and, even though what you to speak of the virtue than of the failing; it will 
have said were true, you would stiU have to think not of what the individual is only, but 
reproach yourself with the meanness of at- of what human nature is; and will not with, 
tacking one who had no opportunity of de- hold from one the indulgence which it must 
fending himself. If scandal is to be secret, extend to all, and of which it must, even on 
it is the crime of a coward; if it is to become some occasions, have too good reason fur 
known, it is the crime of a madman.”* The wishing the extension to its<df. 
moral dilemma in this argument is, indeed. When the propagators of tales of scandal 
addressed to one who may be supposed to think that they Imve completely justified 
have still a love of virtue in general, and a themselves, by declaring tha| all which they 
detestation of that which it would be coward- have said is true, they forget that there are 
ly to do; but even those who are insensible virtues of which they are silent that are true, 
to the better motive, may feel at least the as well as the defects of which they speak 
force of the selfish one; end if the secret with such minute and exact remembrance; 


history of the hearts of ail the malignant were 
known, and the feelings also known, with 
which they are universally regaided,—it 
would appear, in the estimate of all which is 
gained and idl which is lust, tluit detrac¬ 
tion is truly madness or folly, as much as it 
is guilt. 

But, if the tale which we love to whisper 
be just, can it be a crime to lament over guilt 
that is real ? It is not a crime to lament 
over guilt, if we do lament over it. But if 
we do truly lament over the probable ap- 
peamnees of it, we shall not be very eager to 
circulate a doubt that may be injurious, till 
we have reason ourselves, not to doubt mere¬ 
ly, but to believe. I do not wish to recom¬ 
mend that weakness of humanity, which, in 
the world, often passes current for virtue, 
though it implies rather a defect of moral 
feeling, than any refinement of it,—or which 
at least, if it be virtue, is a virtue that can 
hear of oppression, and even witness it, with¬ 
out feeling indignation against the oppres¬ 
sor ; and which rather would see a thousand 
repetitions of the injury, than give to the 
wicked the name and the odium which he 
deserves. When crimes are walking secret¬ 
ly in darkness, as much as when they present 
uicmselves proudly in Uic very simshine of 
day, it is our duty, to the innocent who have 

• nc St. Lambert, OEuv. PhJojophiquM, to.ac ii. 
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and that, if they were to omit aU notice of 
what is excellent in a character, ^id to cull 
only what is defective, the most imistTious of 
mankind, without any positive violation of 
biographic truth, might soon cease to be 
lustrious. 

When detraction arises from envy, ma¬ 
lice, or motives of sordid interest, it is evi¬ 
dent that it can be cm'ed only by the cure of 
the passions from which it sjpriiv^s. But 
though these, at first sight, might seem to 
be the ctpmmon sources of de&mation, it is 
to another source that it is chiefly to be 
traced; to the mere flippancy of the gay and 
the idle, and the necessity of filling up with 
amusement of some sort a conversation that 
would flag but for Uiis ever ready resource. 
In these circumstances, nothing is so quick 
to present itself as ^e fault of another, even 
though we may hav^ Irly begun with speak¬ 
ing of his virtues.‘'^lat pleasure, it has 
been truly smd, ( ' o or three persons 
have together, wl no mutual esteem, 

whose hearts are os void of feeUng as their 
heads are void of ideas! What charm could 
their conversation possess without the aid of 
a little scandal! Tne sacrifice of a third per- 
lon is almost iJways the chief pleasure of a 
t^te-a-t^te. A vain idler, who would other¬ 
wise be as wearisome to every body as he is 
weary of him^f, speaks to men and women 
of the same varacter. He flutters, at the 
expense of the absent, their mnity and their 
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envy; he thus animates their languor, and 
they pay him in the same coin. If he is 
gifted with some imagination, and can 
press agreeably the flattering things which 
ne wishes to appear to think of you, and the 
evil which he thinks of others, he is treated 
and caressed, becomes the favourite of every 
circle, and will continue for his whole life 
to cultivate the talent of slandering grace- 
ftilly."* 

There is considerable truth in a remark of 
another French writer, to the same purport, 
•* That there is now-a-i!ays less scandal than 
there was formerly, because there is more 
play. Cards, he says, have saved more re¬ 
putations than a whole host of itinerant 

f )reachers could have done, though their on- 
y business had been to preach against evil- 
speaking. But we cannot play always; and, 
therefore, we must sometimes amuse our¬ 
selves with a little detiimation." 

The moral conclusion to be drawn from 
this remark is, that what cards may thus 
have tended in part to do, may be effected 
by other better means. If scandal arise in 
a great measure from poverty of conversa¬ 
tion, it will diminish in proportion as minds 
become more cultivated, so as not to have 
every subject of discussion exhausted, when 
the health of the visitor and of the visited, 
having once been ascertained, cannot again 
with any decency be made a subject of in¬ 
quiry, and when the meteorology of the day 
and of tlft season has, after a little debate, 
been settled in all its physical exactness. It 
is to this general increase of mental cultiva- 
sWon that the lessening of scandal is to be at¬ 
tributed, fur more than to mere card-play¬ 
ing ; which, even when the use of cards was 
more prevalent than now, could aflbrd only 
a suspension of hostilities, that were ever 
ready to begin again with new violence when 
the game was finished, with perhaps a little 
additional bitterness on the part ot“me losers, 
against the vices of the wicked, and the 
fimiltics of the weak. The only true and 
permanent source of peace and amity with 
the faults of the absent, is that interest in 
better subjects which enables the present to 
animate their conversation, and to sustain it 
in rich variety, W'ithoutgke necessity of wan¬ 
dering to that resourcA'hich marks the fol¬ 
ly of the head still j^H^han the uncharita- 
bleness of the hear^^^^is pleasing to trace 
in this, as in all its o^^influences, the con¬ 
nexion of intellectual culture with the virtues 
which it not merely embellishes but invigo¬ 
rates ; to perceive that philosophy which, in 
senates and councils, teaches purer human¬ 
ity to statesmen and kings, extend its gentle 
influence to Ute private circle, and difitise a 
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more amiable cheerfulness on the very jdiw- 
sures of the gay. 

The next duty of which we have to treat 
is that of veracity, which relates to toe 
knowledge or belief of others, as c^ble of 
being oflected br the meanings, taue or false, 
which our words or our conduct may con¬ 
vey ; and consists in the faithful conformity 
of our language, or of our conduct when it 
is intended tacitly to supply the place of 
language, to the truth which we profess to 
deliver, or, at least, to that which is at the 
time believed by us to be true. 

So much of the happiness of social life is 
derived from the use of language, and so 
profitless would the mere power of language 
be, but for the truth which dictates it, that 
the abuse of toe confidence which is placed 
in our declarations, may not merely be in 
toe highest degree injuriou.s to the individ¬ 
ual deceived, but would tend, if general, to 
throw back the whole race of mankind into 
that barbarism from which they have emerg¬ 
ed, and progressively ascended through still 
purer air and still brighter sunshine to that 
noble height which they have reached. It 
is not wonderful, therefore, that veracity, so 
important to the happiness of all, and yet 
subject to BO many temptations of personal 
interest in the violation of it, should, in all 
nations, have had a high place assigned to it 
among the virtues. 

That, in the case of a virtue, so essential 
to the commerce of life, man should have 
been led instinctively to the practice of it, 
would not of itself appear absurd, or even 
very wonderful, to toose who consider the 
other instructive tendencies in our constitu¬ 
tion; and since ail, in uttering falsehood, 
are conscious of an efibrt which represses 
toe truth that seems to start of itself to the 
lips, and all seem to believe what is told 
them, till the experience of frequent deceit 
have induced some degree of doubt in the 
young listener, who begins to he a sceptic; 

It has been supposed, by many philosophers, 
that there are, in our nature, two instinctive 
tendencies adapted to each other,—a ten¬ 
dency to speak truth, and a tendency to be¬ 
lieve what is spoken. 

On this subject it is perhaps not very 
easy to decide with absolute confidence; 
since it must be admitted by all, that, whe- * 
ther there were, or were not, such original 
tendencies in the mind, they now do truly 
form a part of it,—that we mve a disposi¬ 
tion to speak truth, as often as we speak, 
without any positive motive to be deceitful; 
and a disposition to believe what is related 
to us, if in the circumstances of the relater 
there be no obvious interest in falsehood, 
and in the circumstances of the narrative it¬ 
self no apparent improbability. But since 
principles arc not to be multiplied without 
urgent necessity, I confess that 1 do not see. 
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in the phenomenn of veracity uid belief 
sufficient reason to assert peculiar instincU, 
as concerned in the production of th^ 
since they admit of a sufficient explanation 
by other more ^neral principles. 

That there is a love of society in man, 
and a desire of sympathetic feeling in the so¬ 
ciety that is loved, I am far fioif denying; 
and if this general love of sympathy with 
our feelings, to which truth contributes, 
vi'cre all which is meant by the assertion of 
instinctive veracity, it would be absurd to 
object to the principle. But this is not 
what is meant by the assertors of the doc¬ 
trine. The tendency of which they speak 
is an instinct additional; and it is to this 
additional instinct only that the remarks 
which I have to offer are meant to be applied. 

If in our inquiry we are to go back to the 
very origin of language, it may be presumed 
^hat some want, or wish, would be felt when 
words were uttered. The very motive, 
therefore, which led to the use of speech, 
would lead to the truth of it; since no wish 
could be attained by the use of language, un¬ 
less the wish were truly expressed. It 
surely cannot seem wonderful that the ex¬ 
pression of wants should be sincere ; though 
it might, indeed, have seemed very wonder¬ 
ful if, with the wish of obtaining food from 
a brother savage, the savage had employed 
his power of utterance only to declai'e that 
he was not hungry. He might speak false¬ 
hoods on some occasion, indeed, on the same 
principle os that which led him on ordinary 
occasions to be sincere; that is to say, from 
the influence of a powerful desire. He would 
have some secret wish to gratify by the de¬ 
ceit, and, having this wish, he might say what 
was not, as be was before in the habit of say¬ 
ing what was. 

What is true of the savage is true of the 
child. He too has wishes to gratify; and 
he speaks truth, because the expression of 
ins wishes must be truth. Nor is this all: 
The simple laws of suggestion, on which the 
use of arbitrary signs depend, have them¬ 
selves an obvious relation to veracity, that 
connects the utterance of the tongue with the 
emotions of the heart Language, as a mere 
series of symbols, is associated with certain 
feelings. The feeling of warmth, for exam¬ 
ple, is more closely associ^ed with the ver¬ 
bal sign that expresses it, than w'ith any 
other,of the various signs of which language 
is composed; and when we think of this 
feeling, the word * warmth’ will occur more 
readily than any other. It is the same with 
all our other feelings. They suggest, of 
themselves, by mere association, the corre¬ 
sponding phi-ases expressive of them; and 
truth is the result of this very suggestion. 
We are conscious of an effort in speaking 
falsehood, because, but for this effort, our 
feelings would of themselves suggest their 


corresponding unia; and wa have thui to 
repress the truth that rises spontaneously, 
and to invent laboriously the combinations 
of words that are in discord witii our belief. 
What wonder is there that, when we wslk 
through a meadow in a sunny evening of au¬ 
tumn, there should arise to the mind, and. 
thus to ready utterance,' phrases expressive 
of the real feelings—how beautiful is this 
scene, and how happy tiiese cattle appear-- 
rather than phrases which have no connex¬ 
ion with the real feelings, and which can¬ 
not be supposed, therefore, to be readily ut¬ 
tered, because they are not readily suggest¬ 
ed ; phrases which would say, wliat a scene 
of ruggedness and sterility is this before us, 
and how terrible are those wolves and ti¬ 
gers ! When the common laws of associa¬ 
tion are reversed, by which things signified 
suggest their signs, as conversely signs sug¬ 
gest the objects or feelings which they sig¬ 
nify,—then, indeed, it may be necessary, in 
accounting for the accordance of words and 
sentiments, to have recourse to a peculiar in¬ 
stinct of veracity. 

There seems, then, no necessity for a pe¬ 
culiar instinct to account for the general ten¬ 
dency to speak truth rather thto falsehood, 
independently of all moral consideration o( 
the difference of truth and falsehood; though 
this moral feeling in aid of the common prin¬ 
ciple of association, and of the general love 
of sympathy, is certainly an important ele¬ 
ment in the habitual productionjof tnith. 
As little reason does there appear to be for 
the supposition of a p^uliar corresponding 
instinct of credulity. All which seems net,« 
ccssary to account for this, is the htfluence of 
common experience. 

If there be, as we have seen, some very 
obvious reasons to account for the tendency 
to speak truth, those who bear must, for the 
same reasons, be hearers of truth; and they 
who are in the constant, or almost constant, 
habit of hearing truth, will of course, from 
the same principle which directs their rea¬ 
soning in other cases, soon .learn to draw 
the conclusion, that what is said may be re¬ 
garded almost with certainty to be true. It 
would be as wonderful that they should not 
draw this conclusioi as to general truth, 
from the general ^rrence of the pheno¬ 
mena, as mat they ' 1 not draw a similar 
general conclusion j ' to any of the 

laws of nature in wfl t similar concurrence 
was discovered. If all men had universally 
spoken truth, all men would universally, 
ill consequence of this uniform connexion, 
have believed truth ; or if we deny this con- ' 
sequence, it would really be difficult for us 
to explain why we do nut put our hand us 
readily in the fire as in water, or jump down 
a precipice wA as little fear us we walk 
along a plain. ^But all men do not speak 
truth ns certainly as fire burns; and there- 
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fore we belkve in the one case with some 1 have already alluded. We feel that in'tii- 
little doub^ in the other with certainty. It juring another in his belief we are guilty of 
seems to m more probable that what is said what is morally wrong $ as we feel that we 
to us is than that it is untrue; the pro- are guilty ^ moral wrong in injuring any one, 
bability increasing, in our estimation, ae- howeva' slightly in his person or his property 
cording to. the circumstances in which we We abstain from idie one species of injury, 
have previouslv found truth to be most ex- therefore, as wo abstun from the other; and 
actly confonnable to the declaiutions made, though I cannot think that we speak truth, 
and in many cases making a near approxima- from an iifstinctive propensity that is inde- 
tion to absolute certainty; because in cases pendent of uU experience or reflection, 1 have 
of the same sort, we have rarely, if ever, dis- no doubt that we speak it, in many cases, 
covered any disagreement of tlie fact and the from a moral disapprobation of deceit, which 
assertion. Th^ even if we possess the in- is itself tbe result of a tendency as truly ori- 
stinctive credulity supposed, we yet do not ginal as any of our instincts, 
believe every thing wnich is told us, must be 
admitted by those who contend for the prin¬ 
ciple. And why do we not believe what¬ 
ever is told us ? The only answer which can LECTURE LXXXV. 

be given by them is, that we do not believe 

every thing because we have occasionally or oim negative DinrtES continued ;—of 
been deceived: and if the doubt can be ex- abstaining fbom injubing the virtue 
plained by the experience of the small nura- of others—either directi.v by our se- 

ber of instances in which we have been de- ductions —oa indirectly by our exah- 

ceived, why may not the tendency to the fee ; of abstaining from injuring the 

moderate assent that is tem^rea by this mental tranquilui'Y of others. 

little mixture of doubt, be admitted to arise, 

in like manner, from our experience of the iNmylastLecture, Gentlemen, in prosccu- 
greater number of instances in which we have tion of the inquiry on which we had cntere<l 
not been deceived ? into the great class of negative duties, I con- 

That we should be more credulous in sidcred those which relate to our power of 
childhood than in mature life, is not wonder- injuring others in three vciv importniit re - 
ful, when we consider that the probabilities spects: in the oflection of those whom they 
of truth are ahvavs far greater than the pro- love—in their general reputation—and in 
babilitie4)of falsenood ; that the discovery of their knowledge or belief, as afiected by the 
many of die possible motives to falsehood, confidence which they attach to our false de- 
on which our doubt in after-life is founded, durations. There still remain two other 
uRsrequires an analysis much nicer than children modes of injury to be considered by us, in 
con be supposed to perform; and that it is the two corresponding negative duties to 
the very nature of the mind, when untnuned which they give rise, 
to habits of reflection, to think only of the Of these, the next in order is the dunger- 
inujority of cases when the number is very ous power which we may exercise over the 
greatly superior, and to forget the few ex- virtue of another. 

ceptions. The general andogies of a Ian- This power over the virtues of others 
guage are, in this way, made absolutely uni- may be exerdsed in two ways ; directly 
versa! by a child, as they are in many in- by our seductions, indirectly by our exam- 
stances, too, so regarded by the vulgar, who pie, 

understand, indeed, the irregular inflections The very name seduction excites im- 
when pronounced, but continue, in their own mediately the thought of one particular form 
discourse, to employ the more general forms of allurement to guilt, to which that name is 
of termination in the particular substantires peculiarly affixed j and which deserves this 
and verbs, in which nmatical image re- peculiar distinction, by the amount of iiTc- 
quires a departure fi| the ordinary rules of parable injury that may thus be produced by 
inflection. The c' (will learn to doubt the persuasion of a few fiital moments. Thc> 
better as he will 1^ . speak more idiom- remarks, however, which I made in my last 

ati6ally; but still nuo regular language Lecture on the crime of adultery, are in iiumy 
which he uses docs not flow from any pecu respects eo applicable to this, as to render 
liar instinct, nor di>es the too regular be- superfluous any long discussion of the evil 
lief. which the seducer perpetrates, and of the 

The only origmai princijple that seems to selfishness which must be in the heart before 
me to be truly concerned in tbe phenomena it could meditate so much evil. There is 
of veracity, at least tbe only principle in ad- not, indeed, in simple seduction, tbe theft of 
dition to the eeneial social propensity by affection belonging to another, of which the 
which we in the sy Aathy of others, adulterer is guilty; but there is the theft of 

is tbe Kiueeptibility of mon#emotion, tothej the affection of the individual herself, the 
influeiiiie of which, iq Biding habits of truth, fraudulent acquisition of it by falsehoods and 
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•rtificea, which in every other species of in- 
terraurse would be universdiy considered as 
lasting disgrace; and which are surely not 
less disgraceful, when the wretchedness pro¬ 
duced by the hand is far greater than any 
other fraud could produce, and is the wretch¬ 
edness of one of whom man, who betrays her 
fondness, was appointed the, protector. 
'Whatever other consequences may attend 
the treachery of the seducer, there is, as in 
adultery, at least in almost every case, the 
production of misery to more than the indi- 
vidual directly betrayed; to a whole family 
perhaps, that lose in a single moment, as if 
by some sudden desolation or total change of 
scene, whatever was delightful in the thought 
of the past, or a promise of delight in the 
thought of the future ; and that must either 
cease to love one whom it would be agony 
to abandon, or retain a love that involves 
more intense and lasting anguish, because it 
is the love of one who never can be happy. 
But, though there were no parent or fnend 
to share her sufferings, and to aggravate them 
to her by this very participation, there is still 
the great sufferer herself, the production of 
present guilt, and future shame and misery, 
that admit almost as little of consolation as 
of remedy, to one, for whom the producer of 
all this moral depravation and anguish of 
heart professes feelings which he honours 
with the name of love, and who, in the 
dreadful sacrifices w'hich she has made, has 
shown too strongly the force of that attach¬ 
ment of which he has availed himself to ren¬ 
der her his victim. If it be justly consider¬ 
ed as adding tenfold horror to the crime of 
murder, that he on whom death was inflict- 
ed was a friend and benefactor of the assas¬ 
sin, and foigavc the deadly blow even while 
he recognised the arm from which it came, 
what weight of guilt does the very love 
which, even after ruin, still lingers m her 
gentle heart that was betrayed, add to the 
atrocious selfishness of him who rejoiced to 
perceive the tenderness of love, only os a 
proof that his artifices bad not been wasted; 
who, in abandoning her afterw'ards to all her 
misery, regretted only the difliculty which he 
might have in shaking off a love so obsti¬ 
nate; and on receiving, perhaps, one of 
those letters of upbraiding, in which, in the 
‘ very vehemence of^ndignation, it is still evi¬ 
dent that it is love which upbraids,—could 
see those gleams of tenderness, with no 
other thought than that of gratified vanity, 
—a conscious pride of attractions, which 
might succeed with other hearts, as they had 
succeeded with that heart, over which they 
still retained so lasting a h(fid. 

The period which intervenes between the 
fi rst artifices of the seducer, and the misery 
10 which he is ultimately to give occasion, 
surely does not lessen his guilt, as a moral 
agent, deliberately planning those very means 


of wretchedness. Let m inuq^e, then, 
gathered into one terrible moment, all this 
amonnt of wretchedness^—4jie distraction of 
parents, the tears of sisters, the shame and 
remorse of the fhiil outcast; or perhaps, in 
the dreadful progress of depravation of what 
once was shwe and remorse, a wild excess 
of guilt,’ that seeks only to forget the past, 
and that scarcely knows, in the oistraction of 
many acquired vices, what it is which con¬ 
stitutes at the moment the anguish which it 
feels: if all this combination of miseries 
could be made visible as it were to the very 
eyes of the seducer in a single moment, and 
the instant production of it Were to depend 
on a single word of renewed solicitation on 
his part; what love, I will not say, but even 
what passion that cidls itself love, in any hu¬ 
man breast, can we conceive to be so un¬ 
moved by such a sight, as to utter calmly a 
word so destructive? And if a single moment 
of the miserable result be so dreadful to be 
contemplated, bow much more terrible is it 
when regarded as the misery of years—of 
years tlmt, after their course of earthly 
wretchedness is finished, consign to immor¬ 
tality a spirit, that, but for the guilt of him 
who rendered it what it is, tni^t have looked 
back upon the earth, with the calm pleasure 
of those who turn their eyes on a scene which 
their acts of virtue have rendered delightful, 
and quit it only for scenes which they are to 
render delightful, by the continuance of simi¬ 
lar acts, or wishes of virtue. ' J 

It is this species of seduction of the purity 
of female love, as I have said, to which the 
name is usually attached. But there are vt- * 
cious seductions of os many kinds as there arc 
vicious objects to be obtained by vicious means. 
He who knowingly and wilfully lessens a sin¬ 
gle virtue in the heart of another, or intro¬ 
duces into it a single vice, or increases the 
power of any guilty passion, is a seducer; 
guilty himself to the extent at least, or more 
than the extent, of the guilt which he occa¬ 
sions. The flatterer is a seducer; and, in 
thinking of flattery, we are not to think only 
of the courts of kings, and of the palaces of 
those who have almost the splendour of 
kings. There is a scale, which compre¬ 
hends in it all manki^ '; a scale of the great, 
who arc great to th(* iieath them, as they 
are little to those them; and every¬ 
where there are i, because at every 

point of the scale tljerTis some little power 
or patronage, which can gratify some little 
desire, that corresponds with the gifts which 
the flatterers of flatterers can offer to those • 
who pay to them a similar homage. As it 
would be difficult to find any one too great 
to be the subject of adulation, it would be 
difficult also to find one too little to be the 
subject of it, uonly we could find one still 
meaner, who might look to him with hope. 
Of the wious corruptions, therefore, with 
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which rirtae may be assailed, flattery is not 
merely one of ^e most powerful, but the 
most general of all; because it is at once the 
most easy to be offered, and the surest to be 
received. “ We believe that we hate flat¬ 
tery,” says La Rochefoucault, “ when all 
which we hate is the awkwardness of the 
flatterer.” It is the very nature of this spe¬ 
cies of blandishment, as has been truly re¬ 
marked, to please even when rejected; and 
however frequen tly refused admission, to be 
admitted at last. “ Habcnt hoc in se natu- 
rale blundiidae: etiam cum rejiciuntur pla- 
cent; saepe exclusae, novissime recipiuntur.” 

Flattery, then, the fosterer of vanity, and 
often of aflcctious more degrading, implies, 
in whatever station the flatterer and the flat¬ 
tered may be, a disregwd of the virtue of 
others, which in itself is no slight vice. But 
the sly bribery of praise is not the only 
bribery with which human selfishness would 
strive to seduce human selfishness. There 
are grosser bribes, which those who count 
themselves honourable men, and arc aspir- 
ing to stations of still higher honour, have no 
hesitation in employing fur the furtherance 
of useful vice. A little peijury, real or im¬ 
plied, is all which they require; and tliey 
are content to pay for it its fair market price, 
or even to raise a little the market price, if 
pcijuiy should have grown more reluctant 
than before, or more skilful in the calcula¬ 
tion of its own exact value. It is painful to 
think, thi^aii offence against public morals, 
of such serious import, should be so lightly 
estimated by those who strive to forget their 
'^own delinquency, in the equal and familiar 
delinquency of others; as if the very wide¬ 
ness of guilt were not an additional reason 
for ceasing to contribute to that which has 
been already so extensively baneful;—and 
that the first step to the legislation of the 
freest and most virtuous nation on the earth, 
to the noblest of all the trusts which a na¬ 
tion can bestow,—that of enacting the means 
by which its own tendencies to guilt may be 
lessened,—should, in so many instances, 
be the purchase of a crime, or of many 
crimes. 

If, however, the purchase even of a few 
crimes be an ofience stf worthy of reprehen¬ 
sion, not merely fu^ the encouragement 
which it gives to tl^B ’\l barterers of their 
conscience, but stilHm^ t for the corruption 
of moral principle wnlcff it tends to diffuse 
through the whole community, what deeper 
reprobation belongs to those to whom this 
general debasement of a people is itself an 
object of desire; who can see millions sunk 
in ignorance, and in all the vices of igno¬ 
rance, and know the means which might 
have accelerated their moral progress, and 
rejoice with a secret triiunp^hat they have 
been instnhnental in wkhfjolding them. 
How many nations are there on the earth, 


in which nothing is so much feared by those 
who have the miserable chaige of the general 
servitude, as that roan should become a lit¬ 
tle nobler than it is possible for him to be, 
when he has to bow his head at the feel of 
the oppressor; and in which the diffusion of 
knowledge is dreaded, as the diffusion of that 
which the ^ve cannot feel long, and conti¬ 
nue to be a slave. To withhold, for pur¬ 
poses of selfish gain, the means by which the 
moral condition of a state might be ameli¬ 
orated, is to be guilty of an injury to virtue, 
compared wfith the atrocity of w'hich, the 
guilt of seducing to vice a single individual, 
is as insignificant as would be the crime of a 
single assassination, compared with the but¬ 
chery of millions in the massacre of a whole 
nation, of which none were to survive but 
the murderers themselves, and those by 
w'hom the murder was sanctioned and ap¬ 
plauded. 

The various species of seduction which 
we have been considering, have hud some 
object of direct personal gain in view. The 
betrayer of female innocence has previously 
yielded himself to tlie control of appetites 
and passions, that are to him what reason 
and morality are to the good, and that must 
be gratified, though he seek the gratification 
of them in misery itself. The flatterer seeks 
the fiivour of him whom he flutters, and seeks 
it usually for interests, without which the 
mere favour would be of little value to him. 
The briberies of money, or place, or pension, 
present or future, near or remote, or what¬ 
ever else can be offered to the rapat'ity of 
avarice or ambition, or of all the passions 
which avarice and ambition can gratify, are 
not gifts or promises that arc gratuitous, but 
expect a return of profit of some sort to the 
passions of the briber. Even those who de • 
light in keeping nations in ignorance and ser¬ 
vility, and who care not how many vices may 
accompany or flow from these, still see tlie 
connexion of servility as an effect, with ig¬ 
norance as a cause; and, pci haps, would 
have no great objection to allow a little mure 
wisdom to a people, if they were to become 
more obsequious by their wisdom, or to re¬ 
main even as truly slaves in heart as before. 
There is one species of corruption, however, 
which is exercised from a love of the cornip- 
tiun itself, or at least from the mere pleasure 
of companionship in guilt,—a spirit of mali¬ 
cious proselytism, which forms the last dread¬ 
ful stage of vice; when the grey-headed ve¬ 
teran of debaucheries, that began in youth, 
and have been matured by a long life of un¬ 
ceasing excess in all that is gross and deprav¬ 
ed, till he have acquired a sort of oracular 
gravity of profligacy among gayer profligates, 
collects around him his band of youthful dis¬ 
ciples, whom he bos gathered wherever hia 
watcMul eye could mark out another victim; 
relates to them tlie talea of merriment of 
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other yean, as an excitement to present pas. 
sions; observes in each the tew virtues which 
will need even yet to be repressed, the irre¬ 
solute vices that will require to be strength¬ 
ened ; and, if on some ingenuous cheek a 
blush should stlU arise, mar& it erith a sort 
of joy, that almost calculates the moment of 
triumph when that blush shall .have been 
washed away, to appear t^in no more. If 
there be a being on this earth whom it is per¬ 
mitted to os to hate with full and absolute 
detestation, it is surely a human demon like 
this; and, if we could truce through all its 
haunts the licentiousness of a single great ci¬ 
ty,—^from the splendid gaming-house of the 
rich to the obscure chambers of vulgar riot, 
in which the dissolute of another order as¬ 
semble to plan the frauds or robberies of the 
night, or to turn to the only uses to which 
they know how to turn them, the frauds or 
robberies of the preceding day,—of how many 
demons of this class should we trace the hor¬ 
rible power, in the lessons which they are 
giving, and the results of lessons which have 
been given! 

With these circumstances, which lead to 
the intentional and wilful corruption of 
others, is unfortuuately often joined the va¬ 
nity of a display of profligacy, surpassing the 
conception of ordinary profligates, or the 
equally hurtful vanity of an audacious wit, 
that can dare to jest, where others, if they 
do not ravere as the pure revere, are at least 
accustomed to tremble as the superstitious 
tremble. How many arc there who assume 
the appearance of this audacity which they 
do not feel, shuddering perhaps with a se¬ 
cret horror of conscience at the very epigram 
in which they seem to have been gaily im¬ 
pious, when they poured out their merry ob¬ 
scenities, or still merrier blasphemy. There 
are other minds, which have a due abhorrence 
of all such blasphemy, when the blasphemy 
is in verse; who require most rigidly that it 
be in prose, and have too great regard for 
the virtue and holiness of man, to allow them 
to be corrupted by the licentious iniquity of 
rhyming. If, however, they can invent an 
argument vhich may logically make man mi¬ 
serable by mood and figure,—an argument 
that, to those who are not very nice distin- 
guishers of truth, and the semblance of truth, 
may seem to prove God to be only a sort of 
poetic personification, and virtue and immor¬ 
tality to be words us meaningless,—they have 
no hesitation in supposing that the happiness 
of mankind, which the credit of an epigram 
should not be allowed to outweigh, is yet too 
light in the scale to be poised against the 
credit of any acute sophistry that can be 
wrought into the form of a philosophic dis¬ 
sertation. They are too wise not to discern 
that the evident tendency of that which they 
value only as acute, is to corrupt human vir¬ 
tue, und extinguish the best hopes and* con¬ 


solations of human goffering. But it is suf¬ 
ficient comfort to them, that if they render 
miserable those whose virtue they corrupt, 
they have at least not corrupted them, with¬ 
out the observance of some of the most exact 
technicalities of logpe. 

Such are various forms of direct corrup¬ 
tion, in which we are seducers to vice. It 
is not by direct and intentional corruptbn 
only, however, that we produce inju^ to the 
virtue of others. There is an indirect in¬ 
fluence, which, in some situations, is not less 
injurious,—the influence of example. 

We are formed to live together in socie- 
and in those who are to live together, it 
is necessary for happiness and almost for so. 
cial union, that mere should be some re¬ 
semblance of manners, and agreement of 
sentiment, at least in the general subjects in 
which the interests of all are equally involv¬ 
ed. To this agreement the various humours 
of mankind, and the very different circum¬ 
stances in which different individuals of the 
same society are placed, would seem indeed 
to oppose causes of division that are almurat 
insuperable. By one principle of the mind, 
however,—^the principle of suggestion, or, 
os it is commonly termed, the principle of 
association,—^nature has in a great measure 
softened down the most prominent and of¬ 
fensive peculiarities. What we have seen 
done in one situation, is recalled to us by 
the very feeling of this situation, when we 
are placed in it; and, as it arise'.^o us thus 
more readily, and is immetimes, perhajis, the 
only mode of conduct which arises clearly to 
our mind, we proceed on it without farthe*,, 
reflection, and act in a certain manner, be¬ 
cause others have acted in a certain manner, 
and because we have seen them act, or 
beard of their action. It is evident, that in 
resolving to act in a certain manner, on any 
occasion, w'c must have had a previous con¬ 
ception of the manner in which the action 
may be performed; and that we may, there- 
I fore, often prefer one mode of action, from 
the advant^es which it seems to present, 
when it would not have been preferred 
in competition with other modes of action, 
still more advantageous, but not conceived at 
the time. The wne, indeed, on this very 
account, even wh^^hey see good that may 
flow from one c^^^^of conduct, pause to 
consider various gg ^lities, and appreciate 
the differences of ...iagood and the better; 
but how few are the wise! and how much 
more numerous they who, when any imme¬ 
diate good presents itself, do not wait to’ 
consider whether a better may not be found. 
The first conceptions that arise, are the con¬ 
ceptions which regulate half their conduct; 
and these first conceptions, when the cir¬ 
cumstances ^ the case are similar, ore, by 
the natural iOuence of association, the con¬ 
ceptions either of what they have themselvef 
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done before, «r of whst others were observ* 
ed to do in tlH>se similar cinnunstances. It 
is impossible to will any particnlar action, 
without having previously conceived tint 
particular acticn; and the various conse* 
quences of variotts modes of conduct have 
seldom entwed into the contemplation of 
the multitude. They see what others do, 
and their thought has scarcely wandered 
beyond what n commonly before their eyes, 
or what is the subiect of common discourse. 
As soon, therefore, as similar circumstances 
recur, the image recurs of what has been 
thus familiar to them; and it recurs more 
strongly and vividly, because its influence is 
not lessened Iw that of any other accompany¬ 
ing image. They act, therefore, ss others 
have acted, not so much from a feeling of re¬ 
spect for general sentiment, as from mere ig¬ 
norance, and the absence of any other con¬ 
ception that might give a difierent moment¬ 
ary impulse. They see only one path, and 
they move on, accordingly, in that only path 
which their dim and narrow glance is capa¬ 
ble of perceiving. 

How powerfully the conduct is influenced 
by any vivid conception, is shonot very strik¬ 
ingly in those phenomena of panic terror to 
which I have more than once alluded for il¬ 
lustration, because they throw light on many 
of the most perplexing phenomena of the 
mind. When astonishment is once produc¬ 
ed in any very lively degree, however rich 
in knowle^e a mind may have been, it is, 
for the momenti like the ignorant minds 
around. It cannot deliberate and choose, 
^cause no objects of choice occur to it. 
What is called presence of mind, is only 
such a state of mastery of the feeling of as¬ 
tonishment, and other lively emotions, as al¬ 
lows the conceptions to arise which would 
have arisen if there had been no circumstan¬ 
ces productive of lively emotion; and the 
want of presence of mind is the temporary 
W’Bnt of such conceptions, from the over¬ 
whelming influence of one lively emotion. 
The image of what others are doing, is 
therefore the only image before the mind; 
and each individual thus augments and mul¬ 
tiplies the panic, by presenting to others the 
ready image of that flkht, which, as pre¬ 
sented to him by those ,10 were first to fly, 
had made him for th^|H:>ent that coward¬ 
ly tiling which, in freer choice, he 

tvould have conceivet^Wnpossible for him 
to become. 

In every case of this species of moral 
sway, then, it is to the shmlar influence of 
mere suggestion, in presenting to us a clear 
image of one mode of conduct out of many 
possiMe modes, that are not conceived so 
distinctly, because they have never been 
seen, that I api inclined to ascAe the chief 
part of that pdwer which is atwibuted, and j 
j»wtly attributed, to example; though to 1 


this direct influence of the principte must be 
added various indirect anu auxiliary influ¬ 
ences of it, in the notions of mond worth, or 
dignity of character, of those who perfimmed 
the actiim before; or the remembrance even 
of accidental circumstances of pride or plea, 
sure, that may have been connected with it. 
When all the ^rect and indirect influences 
of the suggesting principle, then, are added 
together, it cannot seem wonderful that 
there should be such a propensity in the 
great imitator, man, to moral imitation; and 
that the conduct <d' him who is bom to-day, 
should depend almost as much on the nature 
of the minds of those who are to sun'ound 
him hereafter, as on the nature of the mind 
that is animating his own little frame. 

In considering the influence of example on 
national virtue, we ore too apt to think only 
of the authority of those who are placed in 
eminent stations ; and to forget the more di¬ 
rect influence of domestic examples on those 
individuals, who must always indeed be rank¬ 
ed as individuals, but whose virtues or vices 
united are the virtues or vices of the nation. 
The example of the great may give the pri¬ 
mary impulse, but tiie force descends pro¬ 
gressively from rank to rank; and each is af¬ 
fected chiefly by those who are around him, 
or a very little above him. The parents who 
hang over our cradle, thinking for us, before 
we have formed what can be called a thought, 
and who continue, during life, to be viewed 
by us with a peculiar sort of tender venera¬ 
tion, which no other created being seems to 
us entitled to possess,—the comrades of our 
pastimes in boyhood, and the friends who 
partake with us the graver occupations, and 
graver pastimes of our maturer years,—these 
are they who transfuse into us their feelings, 
and from whom, without thinking of them as 
examples, we derive all that good or evil 
which example can afford; and yield our¬ 
selves more completely to the influence, be¬ 
cause we arc not aware that we we yielding 
to any influence ivhaterer. To be frequent¬ 
ly with the good is to know, on almost every 
occasion, how the good would act in the situ¬ 
ation in which we are placed, and to feel, at 
the same time, that reverence for the action 
itself as it seems to us recommended by 
their choice, which we must have felt for 
those whom we imagine as performers of it« 
Whatever impresses on us strongly the image 
of the virtuous, therefore, cannot be indiffer¬ 
ent to our virtue. The very meeting of a 
great man, as Seneca strongly says, may be 
of lasting advantage to us; and we derive in¬ 
struction from his very silence. “ Nulla res 
magis animis honesta induit, dubiosque et in 
pravum inclinabiles revocat ad rectum, quam 
bononim virorura eonversatio. Paullatim enini 
descendit in pectora; et vim prsecepturum 
obtinet frequenter audiri, adspici frequenter. 
Occursus nieherctile ipse sapientium juvat; 
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(•t est wiquid, quod ex viro, vel ta* 

cente, proficies.”* 

It is thia universal radiatbn of example, 
reflecting light upon example, which forma 
the moi^ splendour of an without some 
portion of the light of which good laws are 
powerless, and with which it is almost a mat 
ter of little moment, at least to the existing 
generation, how few the laws mt^ be under 
which good men are living in peace. ** When' 
a citizen is inspired by the genius of virtue,' 
says an eloquent dedaimer on nunrads, “ he 
feels no embonussinent in those cases for 
which the law has made no provision. His 
own heart is his legislator. He has there a 
species of instinct, less likely to err than 
even reason itself, A good man divines, as 
it were, good laws, that, as laws, are yet un¬ 
existing. It is not so much in the head, in¬ 
deed, ^at the true genius of legislation has 
its seat, as in the heart; and wise as Solon 
and Lyeurgus were, who can doubt that they 
had still more virtue than wisdom ? When 
Rome was in peril, what was her resource ? 
She did not form new laws. She ordered 
the laws to be silent, and gave herself up to 
the guidance and example of a single good 
man. The conscience of Camillus was, for 
a long time, all the legislation of Rome. 
That Rome, which had scarcely begun to ex¬ 
ist, was already almost expiring under the 
assault of the Gauls. But what is there 
which a great man cannot do, when he is sure 
of the courage and of the virtue of his fellow- 
citizens ! Rome, delivered by his arm, had 
no lunger a foe to dread; and with her proud 
morals, and but a handful of laws, rose from 
the very brink of the grave, to march like a 
Queen to the conquest of the universe. The 
firmness of Brutus, the good faith of Regu- 
lus, the moderation of Cuicinnatus, the calm 
probity of Fabricius, the chastity of the Lu- 
cretias and Virginias, the disinterestedness 
of Pauliis iEmilius, the patience of Fabius, 
—these were the best laws of Rome. A vir¬ 
tuous man is a living law,—he is more : pre¬ 
cepts can only point to us what tract we 
should pursue, but e.vainp]es hurry us along. 
What a difference there is between a law 


ception, in all the rimikr orcumstaaces in 
which ourselves are placed, n a power which 
the unreflecting can scarcely nil to obey. 
But though chiefly to be tracra to those who 
mingle with us in the fauuiiar scenes and oc¬ 
currences of domesde life, the influence is 
yet referable in port also Erectly, and indi. 
rectlv in a very high degree, to the smaller 
number, who do not so much surround os, 
as shine upon us from a distance, the emi¬ 
nent of every class, whose real dignity of 
merit, or even udiose accidental dignify of 
station, has raised them to a height wnich 
brings their image frequently before us; and 
presents it associated with all the respect 
whidi the heart readily pays to the one spe¬ 
cies of dignity, and which, for the peace and 
good order of states, it is necessary to pay 
in some degree to the other also—at least 
when the dignity of mere rank is not so dis¬ 
honoured by the profligacy of its possessor, 
as to cover, in our detestation of the profli¬ 
gacy, the feebler titles of the rank itself. 

It is this moral or immoral influence, in 
promoting or injuring the virfaies of others, 
ah influence of which it is impossible for 
them to divest themsdves, that gives to 
those who are in any way distii^ished 
above the crowd a fearful responsibility with 
which they are unfortunately not always suf¬ 
ficiently impressed. It is not their own con¬ 
science only for which they are answerable, 
they are answerable also, in some measure, 
for the consciences of others. * 

Componitur orbis 

Regis od exemplum; ncc sic inCedere scnsin 
Humanos edicta vnleiit, iit -vita icgentis; * 

Mobile mutslur temiier cum principe vulgus. 

Princeps optimus," says Paterculus, with 
forcible brevity of expression, fiiciendo 
iocet; et licet sit imperio maximus, exemplo 
na^ior est.” 

In the life of a sovereign, then, there is 
lothing private. His friendships, his very 
amusements, are not friendships and amuse¬ 
ments only: they are public virtue or public 
guilt. If be think more of the trappings of 
lis state than of its duties, if the splendour 


that speaks but once, and Cato ever acting! f some courtly festival be more important 
Thia Cato was to Rome its thirteenth table o him, than that noUest of spectacles which 
of laws; and without the thirteenth, how is to be found in the^neral happiness of a 
defective would the twelve other have >eacefid and virtutn^^d, if the fevourites 
been!” >f his private conf|fl||pil hours, whom he 

The influence of moral feeling is, indeed, bus offers to his as models of the 

what this author considers it to be, the sup- conduct that is wortluest of being honoured, 
plement of the deficiencies of law; the thir- oe those who are known to the world only 
teenth table of the early laws of Rome, and >y superior profligacy, and whom every vir- 
many volumes of statutes, where laws are uous father of a family would exclude from 
more voluminous. The direct power of ex- he dwelling of those for whose innocenoo 
ample, then, in those who surround us, and c would tremble if the corrupters were ad- 
whose conduct is the first to rise to our con- fitted, there may bo virtue still in that state; 

>ut it is only tocausc there are in it priiwi- 
iles of virtue * o powerful to lie overcome 
>y tlic vicious authority evoj|, of the most 


' Sencf,.!' Epist. xciv. 
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powerful. The guilt of the sovereign, how¬ 
ever, in such circumstances, is to be esti¬ 
mated, not by the vices which have spread 
among his people, but by the vices which 
bis own conduct has authorized; and would 
not be increased in the amount of its moral 
delinquency, thougit all mankind had be¬ 
come what he has said, by his example and 
his favour, that it is noble to be. If, however, 
a prince be indeed what a prince should be, 
he has the comfort of knowing, that he is 
not wjoying only the happiness of virtue, 
but disusing it; that, since his actions must 
be lessons, they arc lessons of good; and 
that if, by his example, he exercise a sway 
more extensive than that of his laws or his 
arins^it is a sway which, like that of his laws 
and his arms, is exercised only for the hap¬ 
piness of the world. 

An influence so extensive, indeed, belongs 
only to a few of mankind; but even the 
bumble must not think, on this account, that 
they have no influence. It is indirectly, I 
have already said, as spreading through them, 
that Ae influence of the powerful is chiefly 
exercised. In their homes, among tb^ir 
friends, on all those who come within their 
little sphere, they exercise power over the 
vice Oft virtue of other's, and thus indirectly 
an influence on the amount of moi'al good 
and evil in the world, in every future gener- 
ation,>-8n influence which it is as little pos¬ 
sible for them to shake off, as for the sove¬ 
reign oftoioiany states to abdicate his moral 
sway, and to be a sovereign only with ids 
sceptre or his sword. 

, From this inevitable influence of example, 
by which every moral or immoral action that 
is jierformed by us may have consequences 
that never entered into our design or our 
wish when we planned or performed it, 
arises one very important duty,—the duty of 
attending to the appearances of our actions. 
It is not enough for us to have willed what is 
virtuous, and to have executed it by means 
that in themselves imply no immorality, if 
they have been such as might lead others to 
suspect the purity of what was truly pure. 
The loss which we might ourselves suffer in 
this way, in our character and authority, is 
not the only evil, non in many cases, the 
greatest evil, of sucl^teiniiig improprieties. 
We may, without ^£.10 care as to appear 
anees, act virtuouslC||]d yet give all the au¬ 
thority of our atatimirnd character to vice, 
—4nisleading those to whom our example 
may have the force of precept, and, perhaps, 
by some of the most generous sacrifices of 
which our nature is cajiable, inducing the in¬ 
considerate, who suppose that they arc im¬ 
itating us, to quit that moral good which we 
truly sought, for tlie evil which we only 
seemed to them to pursue. 

The only remaining spedls of injury to 
others, the duty of abstaining fiom which we 


have still to consider, is that which relates to 
their mental tranquillity. 

This indeed, all the other species of it^ury 
already considered by us, tend indirectly to 
disturb. But the injuiy of which I spe^ at 
present, is the direct violation of the peace 
of others, by our immediate intentional in¬ 
fluence on,tneir feelings. 

In treating of the emotions of pride, par¬ 
ticularly in the form of that hm^btiness 
which the proud are so apt to assume, 1 have 
already treated of one of the most injurious 
influences of this sort, my remarks on which 
it would be unnecessary now to repeat. You 
must be sufficiently aware, that the aim of 
the haughty is to excite in others the moni- 
fving feeling of their abject inferiority; and 
that, if they could always produce the feel¬ 
ings which they wish to excite, they would 
not merely have all the guilt of a cruel 
t 3 rranny,—^for that they have, even in their 
most powerless wishes, but would truly, in 
their veiy effects, be the most severe of hu¬ 
man tyrants. 

It IS not the insolence of the haughty, 
however, which is the only intentional dis- 
quieter of others. There is a ptiwer in 
every individual, over the tranquillity of al¬ 
most every individual. There are emotions 
latent in the mind of those whom we meet, 
which a few words of ours may at any time 
call forth; and the moral influence which 
keeps this power over the uneasy feelings of 
others under due restraint, is not the least . 
important of the moral influences, in its rela¬ 
tion to general happiness. 

There ajc minds which can delight in ex¬ 
ercising this cruel sway; which rejoice in 
suggesting thoughts that may poison the 
confidence of friends, and render the very 
virtues that were loved, objects of suspicion 
to him who loved them. In the daily and 
hourly intercourse of human life, there are 
human beings who exert tfieir m jiciou.s skill 
in devising what subjects may be most likely 
to bring into the mind of him with whom 
they converse, the most mortifying remem- 
biances; who pay visits of condolence tliat 
they may be sure of making grief a little 
more severely felt; who are faithful in con¬ 
veying to every one the whispers of unmerit¬ 
ed scandal, of which, otherwise, he never 
would have heard, us he never could have " 
suspected them ; though, in exercising this 
friendly office, they are careful to express 
sufficient indignutiuu against the slanderer, 
and to bring fonvard as niimy grounds of 
suspicion against different individuals as their 
fancy can call up; who talk to some disap¬ 
pointed beauty of all the splendid prepara¬ 
tions for the marriage of her rival; to the 
unfortunate dramatic poet, of the success of 
the last night’s piece, and of the great im¬ 
provement which has taken place in muilcrii 
Uiste ; and who, if they could have the pecu- 
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fiar good fortune of meeting with any one influence of our mere example ; and 
whose father was handed, would probably in their peace of mind, which, as liable to 
find no subjectBO attractive totheir eloquence disturbed by mortifying reflections, that are 
as the number of executions that were speed- in most cases easy to be excited, is in some 
Uy to take place. ^ measure under our control, from the power 

Such power man may exercise over the which the principle of suggestion gives ns 
feelings of man; and as it is imposaibte to over the tnuns of thought of others, and 
frame laws which can comprehend iiyuries consequently over the general emotions, 
of this sort, such power of man may exercise pleasing or unpleasing, which result from 
over man with leral impunity. But it u »| those tnuns of thought, or form a part of 
power of which me virtuous man will as lit- them. 

tie think of availing himself, for purposes of To abstun, however, from every species 
cruelty, as if a thousand laws had made it as of injury which it is in our power to occasion 
criminal as it is immoral; a power which to others, though it is an important part of 
he will as little think of exercising, because virtue, is but a part of it. Even in our most 
it would require only die utterance of a few scrupulous forbearance from all the evil which 
easy words, as of inflicting a mortal blow, we might produce, if this abstinence, how- 
because it would require only a single mo- ever complete, were all, the world would still 
tion of his hand. be only as if we had not been. There might 

The true preservative against this power, be before our very eyes misery, which, though 
is that which is the protector of the virtuous not produced by ourselves, was not the less 
from all other injury—their o>vn purity of an evil, and which a slight eflbrt on our part 
conscience. It is not easy to excite perma- ■—a woi-d, a very look expressive of a wish, 
nently any unpleasant images in the mind of might have been sufficient to remove. There 
one who, in the retrospect of life, has only might, in like manner, be means of easy liap • 
virtuous actions or virtuous desires to re- piness to individuals or whole Emilies, which 
member—^who has wished to keep nothing required only the same simple wishes on our 
secret from the world, but the benefactions part to convert them into happiness itself, 
that provided as carefully for the virtuous but which w'ould be wholly unproductive 
shame, as for the very wants of poverty; without us; and yet, if we had no feelings 
and who, therefore, if his whole mind could which led us to be more than passively and 
become visible, would be not less, but more negatively good, the misery would remain un- 
belovcd. The tranquillity of such a mind relieved, and the happiness be unproduced 
may indeed be disturbed for a moment by or unpromoted. # 

the petty malice tbat would strive to awake Nature then, when she conferred on us, 
in it disagreeable remembrances; but even in so many noble poivers of mind and body, 
when it may be thus disturbed, there is no such abundant facilities of usefulness, did^ 
painful feeling so likely to arise in it, as re- not leave us destitute of the wishes which 
gret for that malice itself which it disdains, alone could make these facilities valuable, 
indeed, but which it cannot disdain without She has given us a benevolence that desires 
sonic accompanying pity llie good of all, and a principle of moral 

feeling, which, when we allow an opportun¬ 
ity of being widely beneficial to escape, 
speaks to us with a voice of reproach which 
LECTURE LXXXVL it is not easy for us to still. By the one 

we merely desire the happiness of mankind; 
ov OOK POSITIVE DUTIES; OF THE DUTIES OF by the Other we feel that to promote this 
BENEVOLENCE. happiness of mankind is a duty. 

It is in this latter aspect (hat we are at 
In my lust Lecture, Gentlemen, I con- present to consider our power of being be- 
cluded my remarks on the order of our ge- neficiol, as giving oemsion to a duty, or set 
neral duties, which are negative only; that of duties, con-esponng with the particular 
.is to say, which consist in abstinence from species of good, wh^B^y exertion on oin: 
the diflerent sorts of injury which it is in our part can occasion oi^^Aer. 
power, directly or indirectly, to occasion to So important is tiSSIuty of benevolence, 
others. that, as 1 formerly mentioned, some very 

These we considered under seven heads; eminent moralists have been led to maiii- 
as our actions may be injurious to others, in tain, that whatever is felt by us to be virtu 
their person, in their property, in the afiec- ous, is felt to deserve that name merely as 
tion of those whom they love, in their gene- involving some benevolent desire; an opin- 
ral character, in their knowledge or belief, ion which is evidently founded on a partial 
as affected by the confidence which they view of the phenomena; since the experi- 
place in the truth of our declarations; in their ence of every qae, if he attend sufficiently to 
virtue, as subject to the influence of our in- his own feeling without regard to any sys- 
ti'ntional seductions, or to the unintended tern, muBt convince him that he has a simi- 

2 O 
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tt nwg^lto ]iOMaM to inwnt moe htonvo. 
kart ntotoK, ns what m^ht iniaeBce (he 
fortit^ of tiw heroic safil^, the tnond si- 
mhadon was at Imt £ur more rapid than 
the tardy invention of the benevolence. 
The doctrine of virtue, as consisting in be¬ 
nevolence, false as it is vriien maintained ils 
universal and exclusive, is yet, when consi¬ 
dered as having the sanction of so many en¬ 
lightened men, a proof at least of the very 
extensive diffusion of benevolence in the 
modes of conduct which are denominated 
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or gutdH BwakcnM MSiey tnRwA the sloom 
And shorn theprison, stater to (he tomb i 
Gives to hn babes the selMevoted wUe, 

To her (bud husband liberty and lift. 

The spirits of the good who bend Aom higli. 
Wide o’er these earthly scenes, Oieirptriua eye. 
When first, array’d hi Vlrtue^i purest robe. 
They saw her Howard iMvcning the globe. 
Mistook a mortal for an angel.guest. 

And ask’d, what seraph loot the earth imprest 
Onward he moves. Disease and death retire, 
And murmuring demons hate him and admire.* 


virtuous. It may not, indeed, comprehend The benevolent spirit, as its object is the 
all the aspects under which man is regarded happiness of all who are capcdile of feeling 
by us as worthy of our moral approbation, happiness, is as universal in its eATons as the 
but it comprehends by far the greater num- miseries which are capable of bein^ relieved, 
ber of them,—his relations to his fellow- or the enjoyments which it is poasiMe to ex¬ 
men, and to all the creatures that lire tend to a single human being, within the 
around him, though not the moral relarions roach of its efforts, or almost of its wishes, 
which bind him to the greatest of all beings, When we speak of benefactions, indeed, we 
nor those which are directly worthy of our think only of one species of good action; and 
approbation, as confined to the perfection of charity itself, so comprehensive in its et^o- 
his own internal character. logical meaning, is used as if it were nearly 

That benevolence, the moral link which synonymous with the mere opening of the 
connects man with man, is in itself virtuous, purse. But “ it is not money only which the 
may indeed appear to some very rigid ques- unfortunate need; and they are but slug- 
tioners of every feeling to require proof; but gards in well-doing,” as Ilousseau strikingly 
It can appear to require it only to those who expresses the character of this indolent benc- 
deny alt^cthcr the very moral distinction of volence, » who know to do good only when 
virtue and vice, in that gcnerid scepticism they have a purse in their hand.” Consola- 
which has been already fully considered by tions, counsels, cares, friendship, protection, 
us. Of those who allow virtue to be more arc so many resources which pity leaves us 
than a name, there is no one who will refuse for the assistance of the indigent, even 
to baievoleiit exertions the praise of this though wealth should be wanting. Theop- 
excelfencc—no one who can read the history pressed often continue to be oppressed, 
of any of those heroes of the moral scene merely because they arc without an organ to 
whose life has been one continued deed of render their complaints known to those who 
generosity to mankind, without feeling that have the power of succour. It requires 
if there be virtue on earth, there has been sometimes but a word which they cannot 
virtue in that bosom which has suffered gay^ a reason which they know not how to 
much, or dared much, that the world might state, the opening of a single door of a 
be fr^ from any of the ills which disgraced great man, through which tlrey arc not per- 
it. Tim strong lines with which the author mitted to pass, to obtain for them all of 
of the Botan^ Garden ^ncludes hia praise which they are in need. The intrepid siip- 
of one of the most illustrious of these heroes of a disinterested virtue is, in such cases, 

of benevolence, scar^ly express more than gjjjg remove an infinity of obstacles, and 
we truly feel on the^ntemplation of such the eloquence of a single good man in the 
H character. It d<^ eem as if man, when caug^ of the injured can appal tyranny itself 
he ^ts as man sliof ;t, is a ^ing of some the midst of its power, 
higher order than (tf«' ?rail emng creatures jf indeed there be in the heart those gen - 
among whom we oureelves pass a hfe that, nine wislies of diffusive good which are never 
with aU Its occasional acts of generosity and i^ng absent from the heart of the virtuous, 
MtfMH>minand, is still, hke theirs, a hfe of there will not long be wanting occasions of 
frailty and emr. sxertiwi. It will not be easy for an eye that 

And now. Philanthropy, thy rsyt divino bas been accustomed to the search of objects 

Dut round tlis jjtobe, flrimi ^nibia to ttie hue; of generous regard, to look around u'ithout 

the discoveiy of something which may be 

iD«*n rMlm to rMlm, with croKKrr oreioDiit crown’d, 

Wharo'in- mankind and miaery (ge found: 

(PW burains land*, deep waves, or wildaof «iinw. 

Thy ilowa^ jounieyt>%> tbe house of wuc. • Botanic Garden, part ii. ointo ti. line (311—472 
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remedied, or eometinng which maybeiaifirot* 
ed; and in relieving some miaeiy, or pro. 
dudng or epreading aome hi^ptnem, the food 
man will alreadjr mve effected hie debght^ 
ful purpoBo, before others would even have 
imagined that there was any good to be donet 

It would be a waste 6f time to attempt to 
examine with any minuteness* of analysis 
the various ways in which benevolence may 
be usefully exerted. In considering the 
species of iitjury that give rise to our duties 
of a negative onlcr, I have in some measure 
considered oiur positive duties also; since, 
to abstain from injuring, and to wish to pro¬ 
mote the good which we have thus forborne 
to lessen, are in spirit results of the same 
species of benevolent regard, and of the same 
moral principle, that commands us to further 
the happiness which it would be vice, by any 
conduct of ours, to diminish. 

To pass slightly over these objects of so¬ 
cial regard, then, in the order in which they 
were before considered, the benevolent man 
will be eager to relieve evciy form of person¬ 
al suffering. Public institutions arise, by his 
zeal, for receiving the sick, who have no 
home, or a home which it is almost sickness 
to inhabit, and for restoring them, in health, 
to those active employments of which they 
would otherwise have been incapable. In 
the humblest ranks of life, when no other aid 
can be given by tlie generous poor, than that 
which their attendance and sympathy admin¬ 
ister, this aid they never hesitate to afford. 
When their own toils of the day are over, 
they often give the hours of a night that is to 
terminate in a renewed call to tlicir fatiguing 
occupations,—not to the rejwse which their 
exhausted strength might seem to demand, 
but to a watchful anxiety around the bed of 
Borne feverish sufferer, who is scarcely suffi- 
ciently conscious of what is around him, to 
thank them for their care, and whose look of 
squalid wetchedness seems to be only death 
begun, and the infection of death, to nil 
who gaze upon it. The same benevo¬ 
lence which prompts to the succour of 
the infinn, prompts to the succour also 
of the indigent Though chiirity is not 
mere pecuniary aid, pecuniary aid, when 
such aid is needed, is still one of the 
most useful, because one of the moat exten- 
• sive in its application, of all the services of 
charity. Nor is it valuable only for the tem¬ 
porary relief which it affords to sufferings 
tliat could not otherwise bo relieved. It 
has a higher and more comprehensive office. 
It brings together those whose union seems 
necessary for general happiness, and almost 
for explaining the purposes of Heaven in tlie 
present system of things. There are every¬ 
where the rich, who have means of comfort 
which they know not how to eiyoy, and 
scarcely how to waste ; and everywhere 
some who are poor without guilt on their 


port, or at feast rather guilty because they 
are poor, thui poor because they are guilty. 
All vvhitm aeeais neeemtsy for rite comfort 
of both, 11 ^ that they should be brought to¬ 
gether. Benevolence effects this union. It 
came# the riiffi to the cottage, or to the very 
bovds of the poor; it allows the pots' ad¬ 
mission into the palaces of the rich; and 
both become richer in the only true sense of 
the word, because to both there is an acces¬ 
sion of happiness. The wealthy obtmn the 
pleasure of doing good, and of knowing that 
there are beat'ts which bless them; the in¬ 
digent obtain the relief of urgent necessities, 
and the pleasure of loving a generous bene¬ 
factor. 

Such are the delightful influences of posi¬ 
tive benevolence, in their relation to the per¬ 
sonal sufferings and to the pecuniary wants 
of those who, if they have no property to be 
assailed by injustice, have at least necessi¬ 
ties, the disregard of which is equal in moral 
delinquency to injustice itself. In its rela¬ 
tion to the affections of those around, who 
are connected with each other by various ties 
of regard, benevolence is not less powerful 
as a producer or fosterer of good. Wher¬ 
ever there are causes of future jealousy 
among those who love each other at present, 
it delights in dispelling the elements of the 
cloud, when the cloud itself, that has not yet 
begun to darken, scarcely can be said to have 
arisen. If suspicions have alrca^ gathered 
in the breast of any one who minks, but 
thinks falsely, that he has been injured, it is 
quick, with all the ready logic of kindness, 
to show that the suspicions are witliout a^ 
cause. If it find not suspicion only, but dis¬ 
sension that has burst out, in all the violence 
of mutual acrimony, it appears in its divine 
character of a peace-maker, and, almost by 
the influence of its mere presence, the hatred 
disappears and the love returns; as if it 
were os little possible that discord should 
continue where it is, os that the mist and 
gloom of night should not disappear at the 
mere presence of that sun which shines upon 
them. 

“ The virtuous man,” it hfli been beauti¬ 
fully said, proceeds without constraint in 
the path of his dutm His steps ore free ; 
his gait is easy; the graces of virtue. 

He moves along in|^^volence, and he sees 
arising in others t.4flKnevolcnce which is 
in him. Of all our^wtuous emotions, those 
of kind regard are the most readily imitated. 
To feel them is to inspire them; to see them 
is to partake them. Are they in your hcar^; ? 
They are i« your looks, in your manners, in 
yom' discourse. Your presence reconciles 
enemies; and hatred, which cannot penetrate 
to yoiuheart, cannot even dwell around you.”* 

• De St. Limbert, CEuviw PhiteopMques, feima 
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If benevolence is enger to preserve the af-1 since received; and must have seen, in the 
lection those who love each other, it can-' history of legislation, still more striking 
notfwltobe careful of their character, on proofs of the insufficiency of mere virtuous 
which so much of affection depends. The wishes, for the pinyoses of virtue, when a 
whispers of insidious slander may come very little troth additional might have con- 
to it as they pass, with a secrecy which has vinced the planner of much social improve- 
iiothing in it of real secrecy but mere lowness ment, that Ijc was ignoi^tly re^^ing that 
of tone,—from voice to voice in eager piibli- very improvement which the individual in¬ 
cation ; but if there be no other voice to bear terests of society itself would have produced 
them farther, they will cease and perish when far sooner, but lor the erring patriotism that 
it is lienevolence which has heard. It is not laboured to urge it on; and that could not 
indeed that senseless and indifferent praiser employ its too forcible efforts without 
of all actions, which cannot be said to ap- breaking some of the delicate springs on 
plaud any thing, when it does not know what! which the beautiful mechanism of its seeni- 
it is right to condemn. Benevolence itself, ingly spontaneous progress depended. He 
can despise, cun hate, can raise a voice of who feds in himself, then, the importance of 
terrible indignation, when cruelty has been knowledge, even to his more enlightened ef- 
inflicting bodily tortures, or oppression tor- forts, to be beneficial, cannot patriotically 
taring the soul. It is love, however, which wish its light to be obscured, or resist the 
is the principle of its very hatred. It hates communication of any additional light to 
the oppressors of those whom it loves, and those few gleams which, on the greater por- 
it hates oppression everj'whcre, because it tion of the surface of the earth, even in na- 
lovcs all humankind. tioiis which we term civilized, show the mul- 

In loving all humankind, and wisliing their titude how to use their hands, indeed, in of- 
happincss, it is impossible that the berievo- ficesoflabour,butscarcelyscn'e to show them 
lent should nut love also the diffusion of more. The virtue of mankind, and the general 
knowledge and virtue to humankind; since knowledge which invigorates that virtue, and 
to wish iiermanent happiness without these, renders it more surely useful—these arc the 
would l)e almost to wish for warmth with- greatest objects which benevolence ran have 
out heat, or colours without light. In my in view; and a benevolence that professes 
lust lecture I considered the motives which not to value them, and to look only to the 
lead men to desire that the multitude of quantity of manual labour which the hand 
their fcli(i|[^-mcn should he kept down in a cun must expeditiously perform, and the 
state of intellectual and moral darkness; bodily comforts which that more active labour 
and the motives whicli lead to the comip- may purchase, even though these ohjci-ts 
^. tion of individuals.—those who have selfish could be obtained as well without mental 
jiassions to gratify, by the debasement of light as with it, is a benevolence that is al- 
some pure and holy principle in some ingen- most as little worthy of the name, as it can 
uous heart, or at least in some heart not ever hope to be worthy of the more useful 
wholly corrupted, that, if suffered to remain, distinction of beneficent, 
would be inconsistent w'ith the selfish grati- These forms of benevolent desire, in their 
ficatkm which they seek. Such motives relation to various means of hajipiiiess or 
benevolence cannot feci. The objects which comfort, lead ns naturally to the wish of jire. 
it seeks are of a kind which it would be wis- serving that tranquillity of mind in others, the 
dum to pursue, and virtue to pursue; and violation of which we considered last, in 
wishing, therefore, the universality of such treating, in corresponding order, of the nega- 
pursiiits, it cannot fait to wish, in like man- tivc duties. 

Tier, the uniTOrsality of the knowledge and Tlie power which nature has given us 
virtue which would see hapjiiness wlierc it over the trains of thought and emotion which 
is best to be found; tmd would not seek it we may raise more or less directly, in the 
therefore where it is /;cii sought, in misery minds of others, die benevolent man will 
Itself, or in the ccrt^P'-aiises of misery. It employ as an instniinent of his gracious 
is not easy to ima;^ b-i tjiind that is truly wishes, not ns an instrument of cruelty. It' 
desirous <}f the g<H;ive/'f the world, which will he liis care to awake in the mind of 
can sincerely, in its very desire of this good, every one who approaches him, the raostde- 
recommend ignorance as a jiurifying princi- lightful feelings which he can awake, con- 
j)Ie, essential to the moral civilization of sistently with the permanent virtue and bap- 
man, who, ac'Mrding to this strange sys-. pincss of him whom he addresses. He will 
tern, is a savage only because he knows too not flatter, therefore, and speak of faults as 
much. It is not easy to give credit to the if they were excellencies; lor this would be 
sincerity of this desire; because one who is to give a little momentary pleasure at the ex- 
desirous of public good, iniy^ have felt how pense of the virtuous happiness of years, 
often,, in his own actions,»he has injured But without flatteiy he will produce more 
when he wished to benefit, merely from pleasure, even for the time, than flattery it- 
the want of some betti^ light which he has self could give; in the interest which he 
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teems to feel, he will show that genuine 
sincerity which impresses with irresistible 
belief, and of whicm the confidence is more 
gratifying to the vir^e, I had almost said 
to the very vanity of man, than the doubt* 
ful praises to which the heart, though it may 
love to hear them, is incapable of yielding it¬ 
self, , 

Benevolence, in this amiable form, of 
course excludes all haughtiness. The great, 
however elevated, descend, under its gentle 
influence, to meet the happiness and the 
grateful affection of those who are beneath 
them; and in descending to happiness and 
gratitude which themselves have produced, 
they do not feel that they are descending. 
Whatever be the scene of its efforts or wish¬ 
es, to do good is to the heart always to rise ; 
and the height of its elevation is therefore 
alwap in proportion to the quantity of good 
which it has effected, or which, at least, it 
has had the wish of effecting. 

Politeness,—^which is, when ranks are 
equal, what affability is, when the more dis¬ 
tinguished mingle with the less distinguished 
—is the natural effect of that benevolence 
which regjvrds always with sympathetic com¬ 
placency, and is fearful of disturbing, even 
by the slightest momentary uneasiness, the 
serenity of others. A breat'h of attention 
in any of the common offices of civility, 
to which the arbitrary usages of social life 
have attached importance, even when nothing 
more is intended, is still a neglect, and ne¬ 
glect is itself an insult; it is the immediate 
cause of a pain which no human being is en¬ 
titled, where there hits been no offence, to 
give to any other human being. Politeness 
then,—the social virtue that foresees and 
provides against every unpleasant feeling that 
nmy arise in the breasts <iround, as if it were 
some quick-sighted and guardian Pow'er, in¬ 
tent only on general happiness, is something 
for more dignified in its nature than the cold 
courtesies which psiss current under that 
name, the mere knowledge of fashionable 
manners, and an exact adherence to them. 
It is in its most essential respects what may 
be possessed by tlmse who know little of the 
vaiying vocabulary and vaiying usages of the 
season. The knowledge of these is, indeed, 
necessary to such as mingle in the circles 
which require them ; but they are necessary 
only as the new fashion of the coat or splen¬ 
did robe, which leaves him or her who wears 
it the same human being, in every respect, 
as before; and are not more a part of either, 
than the ticket of admission, which opens to 
their ready entrance the splendid apartment 
from which the humble are excluded. The 
true politeness of the heart is something 
which cannot be given by those who minister 
to mere decoration. It is the moral grace 
of life, if I may vetiture so to term it; the 
grace of the mmd, and what the world counts, 


graces, are little more than graces of the 
body. 

Such is ben^lence in the various forms 
in which it may be instrumental 1» happi- 
ness; and, in being thus instrumental to the 
happiness of others, it has truly a source of 
happiness within itself. It may not feel, in¬ 
deed, all the enjoyment which it wishes to 
diffuse—^for its wishes are unlimited—^l)ut it 
feels an enjoyment that is as wide as ail the 
happiness which it sees around it, or the still 
greater and wider happiness of which it an¬ 
ticipates the existence. The very failure of 
a benevolent wish only breaks its delight, 
without destroying it; for when one wish 
of good has failed, it has still other wishes 
of equal or greater good that arise, and occu¬ 
py and bless it as before. 

In considering the various ways in which 
benevolence may be active, we have seen 
how extensive it may be as a feeling of the 
heart. If wealth, indeed, were necessary, 
there would be few who could enjoy it, 
or at least who could enjoy it largely. But 
pecuniary aid, as we have seen, is only 
one of many forms of being usefid. To 
correct some error, moral or intellectual— 
to counsel those who are in doubt, and 
who in such circumstances require instruc¬ 
tion, os the indigent require alms—even 
though nothing more w’ere in our power to 
show an interest in the welfare of the happy, 
and a sincere commiseration of those who 
are in sorrow; in these, and in innumerable 
other w'ays, the benevolent, however scanty 
may be their means of eonferring what alone 
the world calls benefactions, are not benevo.^ 
lent only, but beneficent j as truly benefi¬ 
cent, or far more so, os those who squander 
in loose prodigalities to the desernng and 
the urideserving, the sufferers from their own 
thoughtless dissipation, or tlie sufferers from 
the injustice or dissipation of others, almost 
as much as they loosely squander on a few 
hours of their own sensual appetites. 

Even in pecuniary liberalities, benevolence 
does not merely produce good, but it knows 
w'cll, or it learns to know, the greatest 
amount of good which its liberalities can 
produce. To be the cause oi less happiness 
or comfort that miglA be diffused at the same 
cost, is almost a sAcies of the same vice 
which withholds aiJBm those w'ho require 
it. The bctievole|^Hcreforc, are magnifi¬ 
cent in their bouneP^ecause they are eco¬ 
nomical even in bounty itself. Their heart 
is quick to perceive sources of relief where 
others do not see them; and the whole re¬ 
sult of happiness produced by them, seems 
often to have arisen from a superb niimifi- 
eence which few could command, when it 
may, perhaps, have proceeded only from 
humble meant^W'hich the possessor of simi¬ 
lar means, w'ithout similar benevolence, would 
tliink sciuccly more than necessary for hi* 
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own strict necessities. How beautifully, in 
Pope’s well-known description of an indivi¬ 
dual, whose simple chaxities have made him 
08 illustrious as the most costly profusion of 
charity in other circumstances could have 
done, is this quick tendency to minister to 
every httle comfort marked, in the provision 
whum he is represented as making, not for 
gross and obvious miseries only, but for 
the very-ease (rf the traveller or common pas¬ 
senger. 

But sH OUT praises why should lords onaross 1 
Rise, honest muse, and sing the Man of Ross I 
PIoaMd Vagn ecliocs through her winding bounds. 
And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 

Who hung with woods yon mountain's sultry brow ? 
From die dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 

Tlot to the shies in useless columns tost. 

Or in proud falls mogmlieeutly lost. 

But clear and artless, pouring through the plain 
Health to the sick ana sol.aoe to the swain. 

Whose causeway parts the vale with shady lows? 
Whose seats the weary travelicr repose t 
Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise ? 

The Man of Ross, each lisping bahe replies. 

Behold the market-place with poor o’erspread I 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread. 

He feeds yon almshouse, neat, but void of state. 
Where Age and Want sit smiling at the gate. 

Him iMirtion’d maids, apprenticed orphans blest. 

The young who labour, and the old who rest. 

Is any sick ? The Man of Russ relievos. 

Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes and gives. 

Is there a variance ? enter but his door, 

Balked ore tlie courts, and contest is no more.* 

What is it which makes this picture of be¬ 
nevolence so peculiarly pleasing ? It is not 
the mere quantity of happiness produced; 
even wheiUakeniii connexion with the seem¬ 
ingly dispniportionate income, the few hun¬ 
dred }iounds a-year which were so nobly de¬ 
voted to the production of that happiness, 
•^t is pleasing, chiefly from the air of heauti- 
fid consistency that appears in so wide a va¬ 
riety of good, the evidence of a genuine kmd- 
ness of heart, that was quick, as I have said, 
to perceive, not the great evils only which 
force themselves upon every eye, but the lit¬ 
tle comforts also wnich might he administer¬ 
ed to those, of whom the rich, even when 
they arc disposed to extend to them the in¬ 
dolent succour of their alms, and suinctiines, 
too, the more generous succour of their per¬ 
sonal aid, are yet accustomed to think only 
as sufiferers who are to he kept alive, rather 
than as human beings who arc to Dc made 
happy. We admire, imecd, the active ser¬ 
vices with which the of Ross distribut¬ 

ed the weekly bread^ tc* houses that were 
to be homes of repo%Q gUhe aged and indi¬ 
gent, visited the sick, and settled amicably 
the controversies of neighbours and friends, 
who might otherwise have become foes in 
becoming litigants; but it is when, together 
with these prominent acts of obvious benck- 
ccnce, we consider the acts of attention to 
humbler, though less obripus wants, that we 


feel, with lively delight and cmfidence, the 
kindness of a heart which, in ito charitable 
meditations, could think of happiness as well 
as of misery, oud foresee means of happiness, 
which the benevolent, indeed, can easily pro¬ 
duce, but which are visible only to the bene, 
volent. It is by its inattention to the little 
wants of man, that ostentation distinguishes 
itself from eburity; and a saf^ious observer 
needs no other test, in the silent disdain or 
eager reverence of his heart, to separate the 
seeming benevolence, which seeks the ap¬ 
plauding voices of crowds, from the real be¬ 
nevolence, which seeks only to be the spread¬ 
er of liappiness or consolation. It is impos¬ 
sible for the most ostentatious producer of 
the widest amount of good, with all his lar¬ 
gesses, and with all his hypocrisy, to be con¬ 
sistent in his acts of seeming kindness; be¬ 
cause, to be consistent, he must have that 
real kindness which sees what the cold si¬ 
mulator of benevolence is incapable of see¬ 
ing, and does, therefore, what such a cold 
dissembler is incapable even of imagining. 


LECTURE LXXXVII. 

OF THE POSITIVE DUTIES WHICH WE OWE 

TO CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS ONLY-ARISING 

FROM AFFINITY, FIIIENDSIUI-, BENEFITS HE ■ 
CKIVED, CONTRACT. 

In my lost Lecture, Gentlemen, I con¬ 
cluded the reinai'ks which I had to offer on 
the duties, negative and positive, which we 
owe to all the individuals of mankind; on 
the species of injiu-y from which we are un¬ 
der a moral obligation to abstain, whoever he 
may be whom it is in our power to injure, 
and on the good which we are under a simi¬ 
lar obligation to produce to every one who 
comes within the sphere of our usefulness. 

After the consideration of these general 
duties, then, I proceed to the class of addi¬ 
tional duties which we owe to certain indi¬ 
viduals only, with whom we are comiectcd 
by peculiar ties. 

These may be considered by us under 
five heads; os the duties whidi arise from 
affinity, from friendship, from benefits re¬ 
ceived, from contract, from citizenship. 
The duties of this class, a.s I have said, ore 
additional duties, not duties exclusive of any 
of the former. We owe to our relations, 
to our friends, to our benefactors, to those 
with whom we have entered into engage¬ 
ments of any sort, to our fellow-citizens, all 
which we owe to others who are connected 
with us only as human beings; but we owe 
them more; and it is this accession of duty 
which we liave now to consider. 

If the only moral offices, of which we Imd 
been forraea by nature to feel the obligation. 


Moral Ems)*, Kiiistle iii. v. 249—272. 
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were those which connect n» alike with every 
individual of our race, whose happiness we 
should, in that case, as now, have felt it to be 
our duty to augment when it was in our 
power to augment it, and wh«t there was no 
opportunity of this accession, at least not to 
lessen its amount, it might peihaps seem to 
the unreflecting, that a provision as ample 
would have been made tor the happiness of j 
the world, as that which is now so abundant¬ 
ly made for it, under the reciprocal kindness 
of a system of relative duties that vary in 
force as the peculiar relation is nearer Or mwe 
remote, but, in all, add to the geneml feeU 
ings of humanity some new influence of be¬ 
nevolent regard. There have, indeed, even 
in our owm time, been philosophers or moral 
writers that assume the name, who have con¬ 
tended for this equal difliision of duty, or at 
least for a gradation of duty that varies on¬ 
ly with the absolute merits of tlie individual, 
independently of all particular relationship to 
the agent,—asserting, in consequence, tliat 
every preference to which the private aifec- 
tions load, is vicious on this very account, as 
being inconsistent with that exact confunni- 
ty to the scale of absolute merit, in which 
alone they conceive virtue to consist. It is 
right, indeed, on some occasions, according 
to this system, to do good to a parent or a 
benefactor, or rather, it is not absolutely im¬ 
possible that a case should oc'cur, in which 
it may not be guilt to do good to a parent or 
a benefactor; but it is only in ntre cases that 
the choice implied in the singling out of such 
an object, is proper or allowable, in those 
rare cases, in which it would have been right 
to prefer to every other individual of man¬ 
kind, the same individual, though unconnect¬ 
ed with us by any tie but our knowledge of 
his virtues; and when he, with whom we 
consider ourselves as peculiarly connected, 
by the mere accident of our birth, or of kind¬ 
nesses confened on us, is not the individual 
whom, in other circumstances, it would have 
been, in like manner, our duty thus to pre¬ 
fer, it does not become more our duty, on ac¬ 
count of these accidental circumstances. 
Fur from being virtuous, therefore, in be¬ 
stowing on him any limited good w’hich it is 
in our power to bestow only on one, we are 
^ilty, with no slight demee of delinquency, 
in the very action which we may strive to 
cover with the seemingly honourable name 
of gratitude or filial duty. These names, 
indeed, are honourable only in sound or sem¬ 
blance ; for, to those who are capable of ap¬ 
preciating them ethically, they are as void of 
moml meaning, as the words tall or short, 
fat or thin ; which, in like manner, express 
qualities of human beings, whom it may be 
right to prefer, or wrong to pivfer, but not 
the more right, nor the more wrong, to 
prefer them on account of any of ^ese 
piiysical qualities to Uiose who may be 


of greater tnerit, thoi^h fatter, or thinner, 
taller, or shorter. 

The errors of thia system of sole univer- 
sal duty I have already endnvoured to point 
out to you, when I explained the importance 
to h^ptness, of all the private i^ecrions;— 
the great necession to the general good which 
ia every moment flowing from the indulgence 
of a regard that, in thinking with a more live¬ 
ly interest of the individual bved than it 
would be possible to think of a oomnumity, is 
then, peihaps, the most effective contributor 
to the happiness of mankind, when the hap¬ 
piness of mankind ia most forgotten by it, in 
the b^piness of one or of a few of the num¬ 
ber. The human race, as distinguishable 
from families and individuals, is but a mere 
abstraction, and expresses truly nothing more 
than the very individuals who are thus at 
every moment gratifying and gratifled. What 
produces the greatest amount of good to ail, 
in the eiyovment of the private affections, is 
not that which we can readily suppose the 
framer of a world that is blessed by this very 
production, to have formed every individual 
to regal'd as vice ; and to regard as virtue 
only the disregard of that with which the 
world would be more happy. We find, ac¬ 
cordingly, the universal feelings of mankind 
accordant with the system of particular du¬ 
ties, that is so hugely productive of happi¬ 
ness. In every redon of the earth, and in 
all circumstances of society, the indulgence 
of the private affections is consBered not as 
allowable merely, but as obligatory, so obli¬ 
gatory on all, that the guilt which wouUl pro¬ 
duce everywhere the most general abhoj^ 
rence, would be, not the forgetfulness of the 
good of the world,—for, of this, the thou¬ 
sands that live around us, in the continued 
exercise of many virtues, seldom if ever think, 
—but the violation of some one of these pri¬ 
vate duties, the injury done to a friend, a 
benefactor, a parent, or even without posi¬ 
tive injury, the mere neglect of them, in cir- 
eumstanees of want or of suffering of any 
kind, which our bounty, or exertions of active 
aid, could relieve. 

We are to ju efer to the happiness of our 
t>arent or benefactor, it is said, the happiness 
of a stranger, whoj^ithuut any particular re- 
hitioa to us, is sAlegree or two higher in 
the scale of absd||^kmerit. But why are 
we to seek his luj^Hbss, and why is it im¬ 
moral to disregaruQM In this system, as in 
every other system of vice and virtue, there 
must be some soin'ce of the distinctive feel¬ 
ings. It is to our moral emotion.^, as ^cy 
rise on the contemplation of ccrttuii actions, 
that tlue theorist roust look ; or, if be disre¬ 
gard these, he must allow that vice and vir¬ 
tue arc w'otds without a moaning; and if vir. 
tue and victfhave their sole origin in these 
moral emotions, is there nn observer of our 
nature who can liave the boldness to wain- 
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tain, that, in relation to these feelings, in 
which all that is morally obligatory is to be 
found, gratitude to a benefactor is a vice, 
and the disregard of the sufferings of a pa¬ 
rent a virtue, whenever, without the power 
of relieving both, we see before us, at the 
same time, a suffering stranger, who is 
capable of doing a little more good to the 
world? 

The very feeling of duty, then, has its 
source, and its only source, in the very moral 
emotions by which the private affections are 
particularly recommended to u.s. To exclude 
therefore irom a system of duty, the exercise 
of the private affections in those preferences 
which are only the private affections becom¬ 
ing active, and, in excluding these, to main¬ 
tain at tlie same time that there is a system 
of duty, a virtue in certain preferences, a vice 
in certain other preferences, is to be guilty 
of inconsistency, far more illogical than the 
licentiousness which denies all virtue and 
vice whatever. To prove that there is some 
truth in moral obligation, this universalist, 
as we have seen, must necessarily appeal to 
those moral feelings of which we are con¬ 
scious, without which it would be vain for 
him to speak of moral distinction of any sort 
For his sole proof, then, of the virtue of dis¬ 
regarding wholly every personal relationship 
and affection, he appeals to feelings, that, if 
they establish any obligation whatever, es¬ 
tablish none so firmly os tliat of the private 
relative duf.;s, which they are every moment 
sanctioning and approving; and his system, 
therefore, if we trace its principles to their 
^urce, in the approving and disapproving 
principle within us, is precisely the same in 
import, a.s if its radical doctrine were, that it 
is right for us to do certain actions, because 
it is wrong for us to do them, or wrong for 
ns to do certain other actions, because to do 
them would be right 

It is surely, I repeat by a very strange 
paralogism, that he would found an assertion 
of an exclusive universal duty on the moral 
feelings of our heart, which alone enable us 
to distinguish wliat is virtuous from what is 
vicious, and would yet contend that these 
vciy feelings of our heart, which are rising at 
every moment in the i^ry conception of 
our parents, our friend&^ur country, arc at 
ewery moment to be dis(f''^^ded. But, even 
though this radical obi n were omitted, 
and &ough we were fe^ncede to the uni - 
vcrsalist, that the private afiections are not 
recommended to us, by nature, on their own 
account; that to our moral feelings, the equal 
sufferings of our benefactor, and of a stranger 
of equal general merit, are exactly of the same 
interest; and that all which is truly an ob- 

i 'ect of interest to us, is the amount of public 
tappincss of the great commU|ity of man¬ 
kind ; stiff, if we regard the general happi¬ 
ness, are not the means of the greatest 


amount of general happiness to lie vidued at 
least as means ? And if the indulgence of 
the private affections tend, upon the whole, 
to a greater amount of good, is not our cal- 
culating virtue, which should prefer always 
what is to contribute most lai^ely to the great 
sum of happiness, to rank as virtuous what 
is so extensiisjly beneficial 

In treating of our emotions of love, as 
they vary in relation to their different ob¬ 
jects, I endeavoured to exhibit to you that 
beautiful arrangement, with which, in all 
these varieties, Heaven has adapted the vi¬ 
vidness of our affections, to our power of be¬ 
ing beneficial; the love being most lively in 
those moral connexions, in which the oppor¬ 
tunities of usefulness are most frequent, and 
capable of being most occiurately applied, in 
relation to the peculiar wants of him who is 
to be benefited. The scale of duty, which 
corresponds with this scale of affection, and 
of probable usefulness, the ethical destroyers 
of private affection of coui-se exclude. We 
are not to think more of those whom it is 
in our power, almost at every instant, to 
make happier than they wore, than of those 
who are at the remotest distance from our 
sphere of usefulness. We are to view them 
according to their individual merits, as hu¬ 
man beings only j the parent as the stranger, 
the stranger as the parent; and, when we 
strive thus to view them with equal affection, 
it is not difficult to discover which meta¬ 
morphosis of feeling will be the mora jiroba- 
ble, in this one equalized emotion. It will 
be impossible for us to look on a stranger 
with the emotions of vivid regard, of which 
we are conscious, as often as we think of 
those from whom we derived existence, and 
whatever has mode existence a gift of value. 
It is far from impo.ssib]e, however, that, by 
frequently considering these earliest benefac¬ 
tors, as possessing no higher moral claim to 
our regard and good offices, than those w ho 
stand in the same relationship to any other 
person, we may leani, at least, to make an 
approximation to this indifference; and to 
regard a parent with the affection which we 
now feel for a stranger, more nearly than we 
regard a stranger with the affection w'hich 
wc now feel for a parent. 

Ill the wide communion of the social 
world, each individual is, as it w'ere, the cen¬ 
tre of many circles. Near him, are those 
from whom he has derived most happiness, 
and to whom, reciprocally, it is in his power 
to diffuse most happiness, in continual inter¬ 
change of kindness. In the circle beyond, 
are tiiey who have had less opportunity 
of such mutual benefits than those who are 
icarcr, but more than the widening number 
ri the circles that progressively enlarge, as 
:hc distance from the centre increases, and 
milargc in expansion and distance, with a 
orresponding inverse diminution of bciicfilii 
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conferre<l, and of the capacity of being bene¬ 
fited. It would have a system of very 
different adaptation for the production of 
happiness, if the scale of regard had been re¬ 
versed ; so that our benevolent wishes had 
been more and more vivid, in opposite pro¬ 
gression, for those whom it was less and less 
in our power to serve. In sudi a case, it is 
very evident, that the genertd amount of 
happiness would have been reduced in two 
ways, by the omission of many opportunities 
of doing good to those immediately around 
us, of which, with livelier affection, we 
should not have failed to avail ourselves; 
and still more by the painful wish of relief 
to sufferers at a distance, to whose miseries 
this very distance deprived us of all power of 
contributing even the slightest means of al¬ 
leviation. The evil of such a reversal of 
the present scale of affection and duty, is 
scarcely more than the evil that would arise 
to the world, from the equalization of regard 
in the system of universal duty, that excludes 
from its moral estimate every private affec¬ 
tion. 1 do not speok at present of the im¬ 
possibility of such a system, as inconsistent 
with some of the strongest principles of our 
nature. I proceed on the supposition of its 

i iossibility, and consider its iiiffuence on the 
lappiness of the world, in comparison with 
the system on which we at present act. If 
we are to reganl inaukiiid, only according 
to their individual excellence, as members of 
one great society, and to sacrifice, therefore, 
all private feelings to one great public feel¬ 
ing that has this society of mankind for its 
object, the equal difllision of our love to all, 
whose absolute merit is precisely the same, 
must, if produced at all, be produced in one 
of two ways; either by increasing, in a very 
high degree, the liveliness of our regard for 
those who are strangers to us, at a distance, 
or by lessening, in an equal degree, the liveli¬ 
ness of our regard for those who surrounu us 
in our imniediute neighbourhood, and under 
the very shelter of oiuf domestic roof. If the 

equality be produced by levelling these kinder 
feelings, so that, when an ojiportunity of doing 
good occurs to us, we think not of those who 
are beside us, and who may be speedily profit¬ 
ed by it, but of some one at a neater dis¬ 
tance, whom oiu action, if deferred, may never 
‘ profit if, with a constant moral fear of err¬ 
ing in the allotment of our expressions of 
benevolence, we look coldly on every one, 
on whom our eye is every moment falling in 
the domestic intercourse of the day, and re¬ 
serve our courtesies, our smiles, our very 
tones of kindness, for some one of greater 
absolute merit, whom we expect to see be¬ 
fore the day is closed, or whom we have at 
least a chance of seeing before wc quit the 
world, it is evident that far more than half 
of the happiness of every day would be de¬ 
stroyed to evciy bosom, by this calcukling 


a{)preciation of kindness. It is not a mere 
faint desire of good to any one, that is quick 
to find rite good which it demres. It is the 
lively benevolence that sees, in almost every 
thing, some relation to the happiness of the 
object loved; because the happiness of the 
object loved is constantly in the mind of him 
who feels that liveimess of benevolence. 
Opportunities of producing good, therefore, 
are never wanting to him who is strongly 
desirous of producing it; and to lessen the 
liveliness or our kind wishes for those who 
are around us, would, therefore, be to render 
ineffectual a thousand occasiotus of enjoyment 
or relief. 

Such would be the evil of reducing the 
force of the peculiar interest which we feel, 
in the happiness of our relations, of our 
friends, of all who are connected with us by 
any of the closer bonds of social union. But 
the evil that could not fail to arise in this 
way, would be slight, compared with that 
which would arise, in the other circumstances 
supposed, if our affection for the most dis¬ 
tant stranger were rtused, so as to correspond 
in intensity with the liveliness of our feeling 
for those immediately around us. If it be 
our duty to wish in as lively a manner the 
happiness of the natives of some African 
tribe as of our friend or our father, we mi»t 
either feel very little interest in the happi¬ 
ness of our friend or our father, or we must 
have a strong wish of benefiting ^at tribe ol 
Africans, which, as such a wilfi must lie 
wholly ineffectual on the part of the greater 
number of mankind, cannot fail to be a source 
of continued uneasiness. This would be thi^ 
case, even though wc were to think only of 
accessions to happiness, without taking into 
account the absolute misery of those in whose 
evils of every sort we are to .sympathize, with 
all the quickness of commiseration, which 
tiansfcrs instantly to our own bosom a share 
of eveiy evil that is suffered by those whom 
we love. Let us imagine a single indi¬ 
vidual, who, in accordance with such a sys¬ 
tem, feels for every wretchedness of every 
victim of disease, or captivity, or want, 
in every nation of the globe, a thousandth 
part of the agony which he would feel, it 
that victim were hi|\ parent, or his dearest 
friend; and let us tji^think, what the state 
of man would be, >J^thc sympathies of his 
nature had been thi^^lranged, m adaptation 
to a system of duties that excluded every 
local and accidental infiuence, and estimated 
human beings only as human beings. It 
would, indeed, be no slight evil, if we could 
Icam to look with total disregard on the sor¬ 
rows of others. But while there was mi¬ 
sery ill the world, if the misery of all indivi¬ 
duals of all nations were to be equally felt 
by us, or not%*U by us at all, an universal 
indifference would probably be less destnic- 
tivc to general hajipiucss, than the anguish 
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of dtsring so nuuiy miseries at ^e distance i 
perhaps of half the earth, which it would be 
almost as vam for us to think of relieving, 
as of relieving the sufferings of the inhabit, 
ants of another nlanet. In pit^<wtionii^ 
our duriea with our iJectioiu, to our &cili. 
ties of affording iud to the misembk, and of 
affording happiness to the few whom it is 
most easy to render happy, nature has con. 
suited best for general happiness; all are 
everywhere most active in administering re¬ 
lief w eojoyment, where activity may be 
moat useful; and the beautiful result of the 
moral excellence of a state is thus produced 
in the same way as the political wealth and 
power of a state are produced, by innumer- 
able little efforts, that individually increase 
the general amount, vvhidi is, at the time, 
no object of conception, but which, as it 
rises at last from the efforts of all, attracts 
the admiration of those who unconsciously 
contributed to it, and who, in admiring it 
w'hen it has risen, are scarcely aware that 
the efforts which raised it were their own. 
To hope to produce greater virtue and hap¬ 
piness, by the exclusion of every particukir 
duty, is in truth a speculation as wild, as it 
would be to ho])e to augment the political 
resources of an empire, by urging individuals 
to regard not their own profit in any cose, 
but the profit of their thousand competitors, 
in the equal market of industiy. 

It is nn<; evil, then, for man upon the 
whole, thin, in wishing the happiness of all 
mankind, he should wish, in an especial 
manner, the happiness of those who are 
^connected with him by peculiar ties,—^by 
those ties of additional duty which 1 have 
already enumerated. To the first of these 
I now proceed. 

Of the ties of relationship, and the duties 
of which that relationship is the source, we 
may consider, in the first place, those under 
which man enters into life,—the ties which 
bind together with reciprocal dutJes, the pa¬ 
rent and the child. 

If we consider merely the powers of the 
individual, in relation to the evils to which 
he is exposed, man is bom the most help¬ 
less of w created thin^ But if w*e consi¬ 
der the affection that j^sts in the bosoms 
to wliich he is for tUlg first time pressed; 
the moral principle h, in those bosoms, 
would render the of his wants one 

of the most atrocious'of crimes; and the 
eager tendency to anticipate, with the neces¬ 
sary relief, the slightest expression of these 
wants,—a tendency which is instant of it¬ 
self^ and which requires no moral principle 
to call it into action,—^man, we may truly 
say, is born as powerful as he is to be in 
years, when his own wisdom and the vigour 
of his own arm arc to be tl^ him what he 
may count a surer protection. He may af- 
bcrwards speak with a voice of coiumaud to 


those whose services he has pmehaaed, and 
who obey him, because, in tm barter which 
they have made of their services, it m their 
ti^e to obey; but he cannot, even Aen, by 
rite most imperious ordm which he address- 
es to the most obsequious slaves, exercise an 
authority more commimding than that which, 
in the firet heurs of his life, when a few in¬ 
distinct cries and tears were his only lan¬ 
guage, he exercised in'esistlbly over h^g, 
of the very eustence of which he was igno¬ 
rant, 

This feeling of regard is so strong in every 
breast, and so simple in its relation to the 
mere sustenance and protection of the little 
object of so many cares, that it would be a 
waste of time to treat of the primary obliga¬ 
tion under which the parents lie, to save 
from perishing riwt human creature to which 
they have given existence, and which could 
not fail to perish, but for the aid which it ia 
in their power to give to it. It is only with 
respect to the more complicated duties of 
the relation, in maturer years, that any diffi- 
culty can be felt. 

These duties relate to the education of the 
child, to the provision which is made for his 
mere worldly accommodation, and to the ex¬ 
pression of that internal love which should 
accompany all these cares, and without which 
it would be impossible to feci them as acts 
of kindness. 

That such an education is to be given in 
every case, as is suitable to the pecuniary 
circumstances of the parents, and to the 
rank which the child may be expected af- 
teru'ards to fill, there is probably no one who 
would deny, however much individuals may 
differ ns to the meaning of the term educa¬ 
tion. In the lowest ranks of life, at least in 
fai" the greater part even of civilized Europe, 
it means nothing more tluui the training of 
the bands to a certain species of motion, 
which forms one of the subdivisions of me¬ 
chanical industry. In the higher ranks, it im¬ 
plies, in like manner, a certain training of the 
limbs to series of motions, which are how¬ 
ever not motions of mere utility, like those 
of the artisan, but of grace; and, in addition 
to those bodily movements, a training of the 
muid to a due command of certain graceful 
forms of expression, to which, in a few hap¬ 
pier cases, is added the knowledge, more or * 
less extensive and accurate, of the most strik* 
ing truths of science. When all this is per¬ 
formed, educatimi is thought to be complete. 
To express this completion by the strongest 
possible word, the individual is said to be 
accomplished; and if graceful motions of 
the limbs, and motions of the tongue, in 
well-turned phrases of courteous elegance, 
and a knowledge of some of the brilliant ex¬ 
pressions of poets, and wits, and orators, of 
different countries, and of a certain numlHir 
of the qualities of tiie masses or atoms wliich 
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surround bhn, vert sofiicient to render mm 
what God intended him to be, the parent 
who had taken erei]^ neoessary care for 
adorning hia child with these bodily and 
mental graces, might truly exult in the con¬ 
sciousness that he had done hk part to tibe 
genemtion wluch was to succeed, by accom¬ 
plishing at least one individual ibr the noble 
duties which he had to perform in it But, 
if the duties which man has to perform, 
whatever ornament they may receive firom 
the corporeal and intelleetual graces that 
may flow around them, imply the qieratioD 
of principles of action of a very diffisrent 
kind; if it is in the heart that we are to seek 
the source of the feelings which are our no- 
West distinction,—with which we are what 
even Gk>d may almost approve, and without 
which we are worthy of the condemnation 
even of beings frail and guilty as ourselves; 
and if the heart require to be protected from 
vice, with far more care than the understand¬ 
ing itself, fallible as it is, to be protected 
from error, can he indeed lay claim to the 
praise of having discharged the parental of¬ 
fice of education, who has left the heart to 
its own passions, while he has contented 
himself with furnishing to those passions the 
means of being more extensively baneful to 
the world than, with less accomplished self¬ 
ishness, they could have been ? 

How many parents do we see, who, after 
teaching their sons by example every thing 
which is licentious in manners, and lavishing 
on them the means of similar licentiousness, 
are rigid only in one point—in the strictness 
of that intellectual discipline which may pre¬ 
pare them fw the worldly stations to which 
the parental ambition has been unceasingly 
looking for them, before the filial ambition 
was rendered sufficiently intent of itself!— 
how many, who allow to the vices of the day 
full liberty, if the lesson of the day be duly 
meditated, and who are content tlmt those 
whose education they direct should be knaves 
and sensualists, if only they be fitted by in¬ 
tellectual culture to be the leaders of other 
knaves, and the acquii'ers of wealth tliatinay 
render their sensuality more delicately lux¬ 
urious ! To such persons, the mind of the 
little creature whom they are training to 
worldly stations for worltUy pui^oses, is an 
object of interest only as that without which 
it would be impossible to arrive at the dig¬ 
nities exi)ected. It is a necessary iitstru- 
ment for becoming rich ami powerftil ; and 
if he could become powerful, and rich, and 
envied, without a soul,—exhibit the siune 
spectacle of magnificent luxury, and be ca¬ 
pable of adding to the means of present 
pomp, what might furnish out a luxury still 
more magnificent, they would scaicely feel 
that he was a being less noble than now. 
In what they term education, they have never 


onee thought that Ae votnes were to he in- 
ohided as objecto; and they would truly feel 
sometl^ very like astooishment if (hey 
were told that the first and most easentnl 
piM of the process of educating the moral 
being whom Hcatveu had conugned to their 
charge, was yet to be begun in Uie abww 
donment of their own viees, and the puri- 
ficatioa of their own heart byhettn feeU 
inga than those which had corrupted it} 
wjthmit which primary 0dif.amendment, the 
very amhority that is implied in the noble 
office which diey were to exercise mi^t 
be a source not of good but of evil to him 
who was unfortunately bom to be its sub¬ 
ject. 

Corrampunt vitionua vxerapla dooiestics, 

('um BUMunt animos auetonbus. Uniu et alter 
Fonitan haec BpemantJuveneB, qiiibtis artebeaigna, 

Et meliore Into, &nxlt praecordla Titan: 

Sed reliquoB fligieuda patrum veatieia ducunt, 

Et maiiBtnita dm veterl* trahit orbita culpae. 

Abuincaa igitur dSmnandia i hajus enim vel 
Una potens ratio eat. ne ctimina nostra sequantur 
Ex nobis geniti; quoniam dodles ImitamTia 
TurpidU ac nravla omneg auinus, et Catihnam 
Quocunque in populo videa», quocimquc tub axe: 

Sed ncc Brutua erlt, Bruti nec avuneubM utquaia. 
Maxima debetur puero reverentia: «i quid 
Turpe paras, ne tu pueri contenU^rlii annos. 

Sed peccaturo obstet tibl filiua iniang.* 

Though the enjoyments of this world, 
which so many seek as aU, were truly all, and 
we ceased to exist when our mortal existence 
teFminated, it would still be the duty of the 
parent to consult the happiness 9f the child, 
more than those circumstances o^accidental 
happiness which may sometimes lead to it, 
but often, perhaps os often, are productive 
of misery; and, even of the short happiness><| 
of this short life, how largo is the part whk^ 
we have to ascribe to oiu* virtuous aSections, 
or rather, how very little is there of pure 
Itappiness which we con ascribe to any other 
source. But when we think bow small a 
portion of our immortal existence is com|mB- 
ed in this earthly life; when, amid sensual 
pleasures tliat almost in the moment in 
which they arc enjoyed, and wealth and dig¬ 
nities that are known more in their rapid 
changes, as passing from possessor to possess¬ 
or, than as truly possessed by any one of the 
multitude, who, in their turns, obUun and lose 
them, we fisel that, wuid so many perishable 
and perishing thingorirtue, the source of all 
which it is deligbtfs^nremember, is the only 
permanent Bcquisiji^mwhich can he made, 
—how completely dralu; he seem to have ne¬ 
glected the duty of a parent, who has tlmught 
only of a few years that are as nothing, and 
neglected that immortality which is all. 

If we had a long voyage to undeiiake, it 
would be but a cruel kintbess that sliould 
pour forth its bounty on a single day, and 


* Juvenal, Sat. xiv. v. 32—13. 
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pro\'ide for ua only one repast} however cost- ther than happyi he wishes to enable them. 


ly. It is surely n kindness not less cruel 
whidi, in the common offices of education, 
thinks but of a single day, and makes provi¬ 
sion only for its comfort in that endless course, 
not of years, but of ages, on which we enter 
in entering into life. 

In giving to society another individual, we 
owe to it every care, on our part, that the 
individual, thus given to it, may not be om 
whose existence may be counted by society, 
among the evils that have oppressed it. 

Gratum nt, quod patriae eivetn, populoquo dedisti, 

bi facts, ut pattiae sit idoneus.* 

Nor is it onljr to the country to which we 
give a new citizen, that our gift is to be es¬ 
timated, as a blessing or an injury, according 
to the nature of the living offering that is pre¬ 
sented to it. To that very citizen himsel" 
the gift of existence is the greatest of all 
blessings, or the greatest of all injuries, only 
iis his character is to be virtuous or vicious ; 
and whether the character is to be virtuoui; 
or vicious, may often depend on circumstan¬ 
ces which were almost at the disposal of him 
by whom the doubtful gift of mere existence 
was bestowed. “ It is not a blessing,” says 
an ancient philosopher, “ to live merely, but 
to live well. Life in itself, if life without wis¬ 
dom be a good, is a good that is common to 
me with the meanest reptiles; and he who 
gave me nm,hing more than life, gave me on¬ 
ly what aWy ot a worm may boast. If, in 
the love and hope of virtue, I have employed 
that life which my parents conferred on me, 

studies that were to render me more no¬ 
ble in the sight of heaven, I have paid back 
to them more than I have received. My fa¬ 
ther gave me to myself rude and ignorant, I 
have given him a son, of whom it may delight 
him to be the father." “ Non est bonuro vi- 
vere, sed bene viverc. Si vitam imputas 
niihi, per sc, nudam, egentem eonsilii, et id 
ut magnum bonum joctas, cogita te mihi im- 
putare muscarum ac vermium bonuin. De- 
iude, ut nihil aliud dicam, quam bonis arti- 
bus me studuisse, ut cursum ad rectum iter 
vitae dirigeriin ; in ipso beneficio tuc majus 
quam quod dederas, rccenisti. Tu enim me 
mihi rudem et impejitum dedisli; ego 
tibi filium, qudem gei^' se gaudcres.”f 

The neglect of i duty, in the com- 

ptirative inattention I n>c moral discipline 
of the mind, may inde^ be considered only 
as a continuatiem to the offspring of the er¬ 
rors which influence the parent in conduct 
that relates wholly to himself. He seeks 
for them what he seeks for himself; and as 
he is ambitious to be rich or powerful, ra- 


• Juvenal, Sat. xiv. v. 70. * 

t beace» de UencSciio, Iiti. iii. cap. xxxi. 


in like manner, to be nch or powerful, and 
leaves their happiness, as he has left his 
own, to be the casual result of circumstances 
that may or may not produce it. 

The importance attached by parents to 
the mere temper^ circumstances of earth¬ 
ly splendour, •which leads to one most fatal 
species of violation of parental duty in the 
sort of culture which they are most anxious 
to bestow, aggravates, in a very high degree, 
the second species of violation of it to which 
I alluded in enumerating the parental duties, 
that which consists in inadequate provision 
of those very means to which they attach so 
much importance. I do not speak at pres¬ 
ent of the extreme prodigality of those who 
think only of themselves, and who scarcely 
think even of tlicmselves beyond an hour; 
the prodigality which leaves in indigence 
those who have been brought up in habits of 
luxury, that have rendered luxury, like that 
of their extravagant parents, almost an ob¬ 
ject of necessity to them. I allude to the 
intentional deliberate sacrifice u hich is made 
of the comforts of many children to the 
wealth of one,—a sacrifice which has usual¬ 
ly, or at least often, tended only to make 
one less virtuous than he would have been, 
and many less happy. The national conse¬ 
quences of the privileges of primogeniture 
and of sex, belong to inquiries in political 
jurispnidciice. At present, it is not of 
these that I speak. It is only of the wants 
of the children, and the affection and duty of 
the parent. These wants arc obviously 
equal in all; and if die merits of all be 
equal, the affection of the parent should be 
the same, and his duty equal to all, who, 
with equal wants and equal merits, arc 
consigned tu bis equal love. It is vain now 
to look for a justification of breaches of this 
equal duty, to periods of violence, in which 
it was necessary, for the hai)pines.s of all, 
that inequality of distribution should take 
place, that there might be one sufficiently 
powerful to protect the scantier pittance of 
the many. These circumstances of violence 
are now no more subsisting in the regular 
politics of Europe. The affections are al¬ 
lowed without peril to exercise themselves 
freely. The father of many virtuous child- 
ren may safely be to all what he is to one; < 
and if he lay aside this equal character, and, 
sheltering himself in tlie forced manners of 
barbarous and tumultuous ages, make tniiiiy 
poor that he may make one rich, he is guil- 
.y of a gross violation of his duties us a pa- 
■ent; and the more guilty, in exact propor- 
ion to the value which he attaches to the 
losscssion of the wealth so unequally distri¬ 
buted. Nor is it only to those whom he 
directly wills to impoverish, that he is guilty 
:>f a breach of duty ; he is equally guilty of 
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it» m muiy caseii, to the ehtgle individual 
whom he exclusively enriches, if, in estimaU 

ing what he confers, we consider the virtue LECTURE LXXXVIII. 

and happiness, or vice and misery, that may 

from it, and not the mere wealdi, of the duties of ATnioTT— faeemtai. 
which in itself is nothing. Tie superiority ditties ; fiual duties ; FBATsaMAi. du- 
which is thus bestowed on a single individu- ties } conjugal duties. 
al, is a superiority that may,* indeed, like 

every possegsion of power, lead to the exer- In my last Lerture, Gentlemen, I ar- 
cise of corresponding virtues; to the gene- ranged me duties which we owe to particu- 
rous mind it may present, as it has often lar individuals, under five heads; as arising 
presented, only wider occasions of generosi- from affinity; from friendship; from betie- 
ty: yet beautiful as such examples may be, fits received; from contract; from the ge- 
it is not what the general circumstances of neral patriotism which connects together all 
our nature authorize us to expect; and the the citizens that live on the same soil, or 
power of being thus generous, when, with- under the protection of the same system of 
out that dubious generosity, those who have polity. 

been made dependent on it may suffer what In considering the duties of affinity, we 
perhaps it was not intended tliat they should entered on our inquiry with those which be- 
Buffer, is a power of too great peril to human long to the first relationship of life,—the 
virtue to be rashly imposed upon human relationship that connects together, with a 
weakness. tie as delightful as it is inmssoluble, the 

Such are two of the great duties of pa- parent and the child. We begin to ex- 
rents:—those which relate to provision for ist under the protection of the duties of 
the mental culture and tempoi^ accommo- others; the objects of a moral regard, of 
dation of their offspring. I have mentioned, wliich we are soon ourselves to share the 
as a third duty, that of tempering the paren- reciprocal influence ; and, from the rau- 
tal authority with all the kindness of paren- ment at which we are capable of understand- 
tal love, which, even in exacting obedience ing that there are beings around us who 
only where obedience is necessary for the have benefited us, or to whom it is in our 
good of him who obeys, is still the exacter power to give a single enjoyment, our duties 
of sacrifices which require to be sweetened too commence, and life itself may be said 
by the kindness that demands them. This to be a series of duties fulfil’^d or vio- 
duty, indeed, may be considered as in some lated. 

degree involved in the general duty of moral We are the objects of duty, however, be- 
education; since it is not a slight part of fore we ore capable of feeling its force, or of 
that duty to train the mind of the child to knowing that we have ourselves duties toSt 
those affections which suit the filial nature, fulfil ; and the nature of this primary obliga- 
aiid which are the chief element of every tion of the parent, of which we are the ob- 
othcr affection that adorns in after-life the jects os soon as we have begun to breathe, 
friend, the citizen, the lover of mankind, and which death only can dissolve, was con- 
The father who has no voice but that of lidered fully in my last Lecture. The pre¬ 
stern command, is a tyrant to all the extent servation of the mere animal enstcnce of 
of his power, and will excite onl|^such feel- the child is an office of parental obligation 
ings as tyrants excite j a ready obedience too obvious, however, and too simple to re- 
perhaps, but an obedience that is the trem- quire elucidation. Our attention, therefore^ 
bling Imte of a slave, not the still quicker was given to the other duties which the pa- 
fondness of an ever ready love; and that rent^ relation involves:—in the first place, 
will be withheld in the very instant in which the duty of giving to him, whose wisdom or 
the terror has lost its dominion. It is ira- ignorance, virtue o". vice, happiness or mi- 
possible to have, in a single individual, both sery, may depend ^ a great measure on 
a slave and a son; and he who chooses ra- the nature of the ^^ruction and example 
ther to have a slave, must not expect that hich he may re,. such education as, 
filial fondness which is no part of the moral while it trains hin?! ^ the honour and 
nature of a bondman. In thinking that he usefulness which h^'rwk in life may seem 
increases his authority, he truly diminishes to promise to the reasonable expectation of 
it; for more than half the authority of the the parent, may not forget that this life is* 
parent is in the love which he excites, in that but the commencement of immortality, and 
zeal to obey which is scai*cely felt as obedience the thoughts and feelings, therefore, which 
when B wish is e.\prcssed, and in that ready it is most important to cultivate, not those 
imitalion of the virtues that ai'e loved, which which have relation only to worldly wealth 
docs not require even the expression of a and dignity, but those to which the proudest 
wish, but without a command becomes all honours of eiSthly life are but the accidents 
which a virtuous parent could have com- of a day. In the second place, even with 
manded. respect to the short period of earUdy exist- 
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ence, which) short os It is when compared in which the obedience mil not involve the 
with immortality, still admits of man^ enjoy- sacrifice of a duty, but tmljr some Joss of 
ments, which we may stinply, or withhold, comfort on his part; yet he is not, like the 
or lessen, and of many evils which we might child, to obey blindly: for the reason which 
have prevented; the duty of affording to the required the blindness of obedience does not 
child such a provisioa of the means of worldly exist in his case. He is capable of weighing 
comfort and usefulness, as is suitable to the accurately duty with duty, because he is ca- 
circumstances of the parent, and of affording pable of seeifig consequences which the child 
this provision to the different members of a cannot see. He is not to obey, where he 
family, not in the manner which may seem could obey only by a crime ; nor, even 
best fitted to gratify the personal vanity of where the evil to be suffered woidd be only 
the provider, but in the manner that is best a loss of happiness to himself, can he be 
fitted to cmitribute to the baiqiincss of all moiully bound to moke himself miserable for 
who, with a relationship that is precisely the the gratification of a desire that, even in a 
same, if their merits and wants be equal, parent, may be a desire of caprice or folly, 
have a moral claim to equal regard, in the Where the duty of obedience, in such cases, 
distribution that is to provide for those ivants. should be considered as terminating, it would 
In the third place, the duty of exerdsing not lie easy to define by words j ainee the 
with kindness the parental power; of im- limit varies, not merely with the amount of 
posing no restraint which has not for its ob- the sacrifice required, but with the extent of 
ject some good, peater than the temporary former parental favour, tliat may have re¬ 
evil of the restraint itself, of making the ne- quired a gi-eater or less return of grateful 
cessary obedience of the child in this way compliance from the tenderness of filial ob- 
not so much a duty as a delight; and of thus ligation. I need not add, that, in any case 
preparing him to be, in other years, the of doubtful duty, a virtuous son will mways 
grateful and tender friend of a parent whose be inclined to Sfriden in some degree, ra- 
authority, even in its most rigid exactions, ther than to narrow, the sphere of his obe- 
he has felt only as the watchful tenderness dience. 

of friendship, that was rigid in withhold- As the duty of obedience flows from the 
ing only what it would have been dangerous necessary power of the parent, in relation to 
to grant the ignorance and weakness of those who 

Having considered, then, the duties of the arc new to life, and therefore need his guid- 
parent, in sR their relations to the being to ance, the filial duties of another class flow 
whom he^as pven existence, let us now from the benefits conferred by the parent 
proceed to consider the reciprocal duties of benefits greater than can be conferred by any 
the child. These arise from two sources,-'— other; since to them is due the very capa- 
4 Krom the power of the parent, and from his city of profiting by the benefits of others, 
past kindness. As morally responsible, to Of how many cares must every human he¬ 
ft certain degree, for the hqipiiiess of the ing hare been the subject, before he could 
child, it is evident that he must have over it acquire even the thoughtless vigour of boy- 
an authority of some sort, without which hood ; and how many cares additional were 
there could be no power of guarding it from necessary, then, to render that thouglitlcss 
the greatest of all dangers, the dangers of vigour something more than the mere power 
its o^vn ignorance and obstinacy. It is equal- of doing i|iury to itself! They whose con- 
iy evident, that, as the author of all the be- stant attention was thus necessary to preserve 
ne.fits which a parent con confer, he hag a our very being, to whom we owe the in- 
just claim to more than mere authority, struction which we have received, and, in a 
From the salutary and indispensable power great measure too, our very virtues, may 
of the parent flows the duty of filial obe- have sometimes, perhaps, exercised a rigour 
dience; from the benevslence of the parent that was unnecessary, or abstained from af- 
the duty of filial love, uj||t of all the services fording us comforts which we might have en- 
to which that love q^lead. Obedience, joyed without any loss of virtue. But still 
then, is the first fillia*^ yt-^ duty which the amount of advantage is not to be forgot- 
varies in the extent oE^pgation at different ten on account of some slight evil. We 
periods of life, but wnich does not cease owe them much, though we might have 
wholly at any period. The child must obey, owed them more ; and, owing them much, 
w'ith a eulijection that is complete, because we cannot morally abstain from paying them 
he is incapable o£ judging what would bo tlie duties of those who owe much. They 
most expedient for him, without the direc- should have no wants while we have even 
tion of onotiier; and nO other individual can ! the humblest superfluity; or rather, w'hile 
be supposed so much interested, in directing, want is opposed to want, ours is not that of 
to wbat is expedient for huM, as the parent, which we should be the first to think. In 
who must reap an accession of lAppiness from their bodily infirmities, we ore the atten- 
his happiness, or suffof in bis sufferings, dants who should be most assiduous round 
The man should obey in every thing, indeed, their couch or tbeir chair; and even those 
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ihental infinnities of age which are more die- tient industryi or some fottomite adreatore, 
gusting, the occasioi^ pcevishneu which may be employed in difliwuig all the r^ne- 
reproaches for failures of duty that Were not inent of science mid literatote to the children 
intended, the caprice that exacts one day of those, to whom the very words, tdence 
what it would not pennit the day before, and literature, are Words of which they 
and what it is again to refuse on the suo> would scarcely be able, eyen widi the help 
ceeding day, we are to beat, not as if it of a dictitmary, to understand die meanmg. 
were an enort to bear them* and a sacri> In a rank life still lower, there me not 
fice to duty, but with that tenderness of af wanting many meritorions individnals, who, 
faction which bears much because it lores uninstructed themselves, labour indefatiga- 
much, and does not feel the sacrifices which bly to obtain the means of liberal instructioii 
it occasionally makes, because it feels only fur one whose wisdom, in afiter-years, when 
the love which delights in making them. he is to astonish the vfilage, may gratify at 
Lovely as virtue is in all its forms, there once their ambition and love. It would, in¬ 
is no form in which it is more lovely than deed, be painful to think, that any one, 
in this tender ministry of offices of kindness, whose superiority of knowledge has cost his 
where the kindness, perhaps, is scarcely felt, parents so much fatigue, and so many priva- 
or considered less as kindness than as the tions of comforts, which, but for the e:i^nse 
duty which mig^t have been fairly demand- of the means of his acquired superiority, 
ed, and which dierc is no merit, therefore, they might have enjoyed, would turn agwnst 
in having paid. Though we have often the them, in his own mind, the acquirements 
gratification of seeing, in the progress of life, which were to them of so costly a purchase, 
many beautiful examples of age that is not despising them for the very ignorance which 
more venerable for its {last virtues, than gave greater merit to their sacrifice, and 
amiable with a lasting and still-increasing proud of a wisdom &r less noble, when it 
gentleness, which softens veneration, in- can thus feel contempt, than the humble ig- 
deed, but augments it ev^nvhilc it softens norance which it despises 
it, it is not always that the lost years of life He who, in the fulfilment of every filial 
present to us this delightful aspect; and duty, has obeyed as a son should obey, and 
when the temper is, in these last years, un- loved as a son should love, may not, indeed, 
fortunately clouded,—when there is no smile with all his obedience and aifeetion, have 
of kindness in the faded eye, that grows been able to return an amount of benefit 
bright again for moments, only when there equal to that which he has receked; but, m 
is fretfulness in the heart,—^when the voice being thus virtuous, he bos at leJIk made the 
that is feeble, only in the utterance of grate- return that is most grateful to a virtuous pa- 
fal regard, is still sometimes loud, with tones rent’s heart. He has not been unsuccess- 
of a very different expression,—the kindness ful in that contest of mutual love, in which,^ 
which, in its unremitting attention, never as Seneca truly says, it is happy to conquer 
shows by a word or look, the sadness that is and happy to be overcome. “ Alia ex aliis 
felt on these undeserved reproadies, and exempia subeunt,”—^he remarks, after citing 
that regards them only as proofs of a weak- many instances of filial duty,—" eomm qni 
ness that requires still more to be comfort- parentes suos periculis eripuenmt, qui ex in- 
ed, is a kindness which virtue alone can in- firao od summum protulerunt, et e plebe 
spire and animate, but which, in the bosom acervoque ignobili nnnquam tacendos saecn- 
that is capable of it, virtue must already lis dedcrunt. Nulla vi verborum, nulla in- 
have well rewarded. How delightful is the genii facultate exprimi potest, quantum opus 
spectacle, when, amid all the temptations of sit, quam laudabilc, quamque nnnquam a 
youth and beauty, we witness some gentle memoria homimim exiturum, posse hoc di- 
heart, that pves to the couch of the feeble, cere, Parentibus meis parui, cessi: imperb 
and, perhaps, of the thankless and repining, eorrnn, sive aequunu sive iniquum ac durum 
those hours which others find too short for ftiit, obseqncntem nbmissumqne me prae- 
the successive gaieties with which an even- bui: ad hoc unum ^mtumax fui, ne benefi- 
ing can be filled, and that prefers to the smile ciis vincerer. Fel|^kqui vicerint: feliccs 
of universal admiration the single smile of qui vincentur. Q^Kio adolescente prae- 
enjoyment, which, after many vain efforts, clarius, qui sibi iplWlicere potent (neque 
has at last been kindled on one solitary enim fas est alteri dicere) Patrem meum 
cheek ! beneficiis vtci! Quid eo fortunatius sene. 

If filial love be thus ready to bear with qui omnibus ubique praedicabit, a filio^ suo 
bodily and moral infirmities, it is not less se beneficiis victum !”* 
ready to bear with intellectual weakness. Such is that beautiful arrangement of 
There is often, especially in the middle Heaven, to which I have already so often 
classes of life, as great a difference of mental alluded, that, in adapting the weakness of 
culture in the parent and the child as if they 
had lived at the distance of many centuries. 

The wealth that has been acquired by pa- •DcBencncii«,lib.ili. cap. xxxvUi. 
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one generation to the strength of the gene-1 
ration nrhii^ preceded it, and to the love 
which iSnds an object of increMing regard in 
the very wants which are every moment re¬ 
lieved or prevented, has made that which 
might seem to common eyes a provision cm- 
ly for the continued existence af the race of 
man, a source of more than half the virtues 
of mankind. It is thus truly, as Pope says, 
that he 

4k Who framed a whole, the whole to bless, 

On tnutaal wants built mutual happiness. 

8ci, llroin the first, eternal order ran. 

And'creature link'd to creature, man to man. 
WiMtte'er of life aU-quIckemng ether keeps. 

Or breathes through air, or shoots beneath thudeeps. 
Or pours profuse on enrth, one nature feeds 
The vital flame, and swells the genial seeds. 

Thiu beast and bird their common charge attend, 
The motheiH nurse it, and the sires defmd; 

The young dismiss’d to wander earth or air. 

There stons the instinct, and there ends the care. 
The link dissolves, each seeks a fresh embrace. 
Another love succ^s, another race. 

A longer care Man’s helpless kind demands; 

That longer care contracts more lasting bands. 

Still as one brood, and as another rose, 

Thfsc natural love maintained, habitual those. 
RoBection, reason, still the ties improve, 

At once extend the interest and the love i 
And still new needs, new helps, new habits rise. 
That graft benevolence on charities,* 

Next in order to the relationship of the 
parent and child, may be considered the re¬ 
lation which the child bears to those who 
are united with him by the same tic, to the 
same parental bosoms. If friendship be de¬ 
lightful, if it be above all delightful to enjoy 
the contini^d friendship of those who are 
endeared p us by the intimacy of many 

{ rears, who can discourse with iis of the fro- 
ics of the school, of the adventures and stu¬ 
dies of the college, of the years when we 
^rst ranked ourselves with men in the free 
society of the world, how delightful must be 
the friendship of those who, accompanying 
us through all this long period, with a closer 
union than any casual friend, can go still 
farther back, &om the school to the very 
nursery which witnessed our common pas¬ 
times, who have had an interest in every 
event that has related to us, and in every 
person that has excited our love or our ha¬ 
tred, who have honoured with us those to 
whom we have paid every filial honour in 
life, and wept with us over those whose 
death has been to us th^ost lasting sorrow 
of our heart. Such, i < its wide unbroken 
sympathy, is the frie^lhtip of brothers, con- 
sidered even as friiflutyip only, and how 
many circumstances bt dadditional interest 
does this union receive from the common 
relationshro to those who have original claims 
to our still Iigher rega^, and to whom we 
offer an acceptable service, in extending our 
affectiim to those whom they love. In 
treating of the circumstances that tend pe¬ 
culiarly to strengthen this tie, Cicero ex¬ 


tends his view even to the common Bepul- 
duo that is at last to enclose us: San¬ 
guinis conjunctio devmdt caritate homines. 
Magnum est enim, eudem habere monumen- 
ta majorum, iisdem uti sacris, sepulchm ha¬ 
bere communia.” It is, indeed, a powerful 
image, a symbol, and almost a lesson of un¬ 
animity. Eyery dissension of man with 
man excites in us a feeling of painful incon¬ 
gruity. But we feel a peculiar incongruity 
in the discord of those whom one roof has 
continued to shelter during life, and whose 
dust is afterwards to be mingled under a sin¬ 
gle stone. 

On the fraternal duties, however, I need 
not dwell, because they may be considered 
very nearly in the same light as the duties of 
that friendship to which lhave already com¬ 
pared them, the duties of a cordial intimacy 
rendered more sacred by relationship to the 
parents from whom we have sprung, and to 
whom we owe common duties, as wc have 
been objects of common cares. By the pe¬ 
culiar domestic attachments of this sort, and 
the mutual services thence arising, the world 
is benefited wUlkthe accession to its gene¬ 
ral happiness, aRhe reciprocal enjoyments 
of a regard that has already found friends, 
before it could have thought of seeking them. 
Surrounded by the aged, or at least by those 
who ai’e aged in relation to his first years of 
boyhood, the child would have learned only 
to respect and obey. With the little socie¬ 
ty of his equals around him, he leams that 
independence and equality of friendship, 
which train him to the affections that are 
worthy of a free and undaunted spirit, in the 
liberty and equal society of maturer years. 
As a son, he leums to be a good subject; 
as a brother, he leams to be a good citi¬ 
zen. 

The duties which we owe to more distant 
relations, vary, as might naturally he suppos¬ 
ed, with the circumstances of society, accord¬ 
ing to the varying necessity of mutual aid. 
Where the protection of law is feeble, and 
it is necessary therefore for many to unite, 
in common defence, the families that spring 
from one common stock continue to cling to 
each other for lud almost as if they lived to¬ 
gether under the same roof; it is truly one 
wide family rather tiion a number of families; 
the history of the tribe, in its most remote 
years of warfare and victory is the history 
of each individual of the tribe; and the meia 
remembrance of the exploits of those who 
fought with one common object, around the 
representative of their common ancestor, is, 
like the feeling of the fraternal or filial rela¬ 
tion itself, prolonged from age to age; while 
the affection thus flowing from the remem. 
brance of other years is continually strength¬ 
ened by the important services which each 
individual is still able to perform for the 
M'hole, on occasions of similar peril. In 
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other circumstances of society,*the necessity , 
of this mutual md is obviated by the happier 
protection of equal law; and objects of new 
ambition, separating the little community in¬ 
to families that have their own peculiar in¬ 
terests, with little, if any necessity, for recip¬ 
rocations of assistance, the duty of giving 
such assistance is at once less important, and 
no longer receives any aid froi^ the powerful 
circumstances of association, which, in a dif¬ 
ferent state of manners, rendered the most dis¬ 
tant relative an object of almost sacredregard. 

“It is not many years ago,” says Dr. 
Smith, “ that, in the Highlands of Scotland, 
the chieftain used to consider the poorest 
man of his clan as bis cousin and relation. 
The same extensive regard to kindred is said 
to take place among the Tartars, the Arabs, 
the Turkomans, and, I believe, among all other 
nations who are nearly in the some state of 
society in which the Scots Highlanders were 
about the beginning of the present century. 

“ Li commercial countries, where the au¬ 
thority of law is always perfectly sufficient 
to piutect the meanest man in the state, the 
descendants of the same family, having no 
such motive fur keeping ti1||etner, naturally 
separate and disperse, as interest or inclina¬ 
tion may direct. They soon cease to be of 
importance to one another; and, in a few 
generations, not only lose all care about one 
another, but all remembrance of their com¬ 
mon origin, and of the connexion which took 
place among their ancestors. Regard for 
remote relations becomes, in every cuun^, 
less and less, according as this state of civi- 
lization has been longer and more complete¬ 
ly established. It has been longer and more 
completely established in England than in 
Scotland; and remote relations are, ac¬ 
cordingly, more considered in the latter coun¬ 
try tluui in the former, though, in this re¬ 
spect the difference between the two coun¬ 
tries is growing less and less every day. 
Great lords, indeed, are, in every country, 
proud of remembering and acknowledging 
their connexion with one another, however 
remote. The remembrance of such illustri¬ 
ous relations flatters not a little the famih 
pride of them all; and it is neither from ai- 
fectmn, nor from any thing which resembles 
affection, but from the most frivolous and 
childish of all vanities, that this remem¬ 
brance is so carefully kept up. Shouh 
some more humble, though perhaps much 
nearer kinsman, presume to put such great 
men in mind of his relation to their family, 
they seldom fiul to tell him that they are bat 
genealogists, and miserably ill-informed con 
cerniiig their own family history. It is not 
in tliat order, I am afraid, that wc arc to ex¬ 
pect any extraordinary extension of what ii 
called natural affection.”* 

• Thearyof Moral (jetitiuicntB, \ol. ii. p. 70—72 
lOth edition. 
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The duties to which I next proceed, are 
;bose which flow iirom an affecticn that is 
me of the most powerful indeed of the affec¬ 
tions which nature prompts, but to which she 
does not point out any particular mdividual 
as demanding it, witiiout our choice. The 
influence which she exercises is on our 
ihoice itself. 

It is the conjugal relation of which I speak, 

-a relation of which the duties, like ^ 
uties of all our other reciprocal affimlM| 
lowever minutely divided and subdivi^f 
are involved in the simple obligation to make 
those who are tiie objects of it as happy as 
it is in our TOwer to make them. 

In these few simple words, however, what 
complication of duties is involved, of duties 
which it is less eaey.for the ethical inquirer 
;o state and define, than for the heart which 
Peels affection to exercise them all with in¬ 
stant readiness. He who loves sincerely the 
)bject of any one of those relations which 
bind us together in amity, and who is wise 
enough to ^cem the difference of conferring 
a momentary gratification which may pro¬ 
duce more misery than luppiness, and of 
conferring that which is n<rt merely present 
happiness, but a source of future enjoyment, 
needs no rule of duty, as far at least as re¬ 
lates to that single individual, for the direc¬ 
tion of a condiKt, of which love itself, un¬ 
aided by any other guidance, will be a quick 
and vigilant director. v 

The husband should have, ^n, as his 
great object and rule of conduct, the happi¬ 
ness of the wife. Of that happiness, the 
confidence in his affection is the chief ele-n 
ment; and the proofs of this affection on 
his part, therefore, constitute his chief duty, 
—an affection that is not lavish of cares.ses 
only, as if these were the only demonstratiotis 
of love, but of that respect which distin¬ 
guishes love as a principle, from that brief 
passion W'hich assumes, and only assumes 
the name,—a respect which consults the 
judgment, as well as the wishes of the object 
beloved, which considers her who is worthy 
of being taken to the heart, as worthy of 
being omitted to all the Counsels of the 
heart If there are any delights, of which 
he feels the valuers essential to his own 
happiness, if lus jul be sensible to the 
charms of literary f^AUence, and if he con¬ 
sider the improvet’^B of his own under¬ 
standing, and the^PAtivation of his own 
taste, as a duty and one of the most delight¬ 
ful duties of an intellectual being; he will 
not consider it as a duty or a delight that 
belongs only to man, but will feel it more 
delightful, as there is now another soul that 
may shm^ with him all the pleasure of the 
progress. To love the happiness of her M'hose 
happiness is i§ his affection, is of course to 
be conjugally iaithful; but it is more than 
to be inerelv faithful; it is not to allow room 
a V 
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eren for a doubt as to that fidelity, at least 
for sudi a doubt as a reasonable mind might 
form. It is truly to love her best, but it is 
also to teem to tee\ that love which it truly 
felt. 

^ the happmeis of the wife is the rule of 
conjugal duty to the husband, the haziness 
of the husbeiid is in like manner the rule of 
conjugal duty to the wife. There is no hu- 

S Mng whose affection is to be to her 
hit weeUon, as there is no happiness 
ih is to be to her like the happiness 
which he enjoys. All which I have said of 
the moral obligation of the husband, then, is 
hot less applicable to her duty; but, though 
the gentle duties belong to both, it is to her 
rovince that they more eroecially belong, 
ecause she is at once best fitted by nature 
for the ministry of tender courtesies, and 
best exercised in the offices that inspire 
them. While man is occupied in other cares 
during the business of the day, the business 
of her day is but the continued discharge of 
many little duties that have a direct relation 
to wedlock, in the common household which 
it has formed. He must often forget her, 
or be useless to the world; she is most use¬ 
ful to the world by remembering him. From 
the tumultuous scenes which agitate many 
of his hours, he returns to the calm scene, 
where peace awaits him, and happiness is 
sure to await him, because she is there wait¬ 
ing, whose^nile is peace, and whose very 
presence iwnore than happiness to his heart. 

Here Love his golden shafts employs, here lights 
His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings— 
Here reigns and revels.* 

The vows, which constitute a solemn part 
of the matrimonial engagement, give to this 
duty of reciprocal love the sanction of an ad¬ 
ditional authority; but they only give an ad¬ 
ditional sanction, and increase the guilt of 
violating duties, which, w'ithout these vows, 
it would still liave been guilt to violate. 

The husband is to seek the happiness of 
his wife, the wife to seek the happiness of 
her husband. This rule is sufficiently sim¬ 
ple and efficacious, where affection is suffi¬ 
ciently strong, as in the domestic nrenes of 
harmony and delight wh<ch I have pictured. 
But there may be cas^' of occasional disa¬ 
greement, ana then t is the duty ? In 
such cases, it is obrifobt' necessary, that, for 
mutual peace, the wiHutyon<> should be sub- 
mitted to the will of * ,e other; and, if a 
point so importmit as this were left to the 
decision of tire individuals themselves, with¬ 
out any feeling of greater duty on either side, 
the disagreement, it is evident, would still be 
continue, under a different name; and, in¬ 
stead of ooiabsttng who should concede, the 
contrpverqr would be, of whom it was the 


duty to mak^he concession. It is of most 
important advantage, therefore, upon the 
whole, that there should be a feeling of duty 
to be called in for decision, in such unfortu¬ 
nate cases; and since, from various circum¬ 
stances, natural and betitious, man is every¬ 
where in possession of physios] and politico 
superiority, si^ his education is usually less 
imperfect, and since the charge of providing 
for the support of the family, in almost every 
instance, belongs to him, it is surely, fiom 
idl thfese circumstances, fit, upon the whole, 
that, if the power of decision, in doubtful 
matters, should be given to one rather than 
to the other, it should be with man that it is 
to rest, whatever number of exceptions there 
may be, in which, but for the importance of 
the genera] rule, it would have been of ad¬ 
vantage that woman, in those cases the wis¬ 
er and more virtuous, were the decider. 

The power of decision therefore, which, 
for the sake of peace, must be understood as 
resting somewhere, should rest with man; 
but though it rest with him, it is only in un¬ 
fortunate cases, as I before said, that the 
power of authoritative decision should be ex¬ 
ercised. In the general circumstances of 
conjugal life, there should be absolute equa¬ 
lity, because, where love should be equal, 
there should be that equal desire of confer¬ 
ring happiness, which is implied in equality 
of love; and he who, from the mere wish 
of gratifying his feeling of superiority, can 
wilfully thwart a w'ish of her whose wishes, 
where they do not lead to any moral or pru¬ 
dential im{)ropriety, should be to him like 
his own, or even dearer than his own, if they 
did not truly become his wdshes, when known 
to be hers, would deserve no slight punisli- 
ment, ns the violator of conjugal obligation, 
if he w'crc not almost sufficiently punished 
in the very want of that better affection, the 
delightful feeling of which W'ould have saved 
him from his tyranny of power. 

“ The husband, it has been said, should 
decide in affairs of importance; the wife in 
smaller matters. But the husband should 
decide, in consulting his wife, the wife in 
seeking what is to please her hnsband. Let 
them learn often the pleasure of mutual 
concessions. Let them say often, I wish 
this because it is right; but let them say 
sometimes, too, I wish this much, because , 
I love you.’’f 

The great evil, in matrimonial life, is the 
cessation of those cares which were regard¬ 
ed os necessary for obtaining love, but which 
are unfortunately conceived to be less ne¬ 
cessary when love is once obtained. The 
carelessnesses of a husband arc not less se- 
verely felt, however, because they are the 
neglects of one whose attentions are more 


• Pandi** 1/OBt, Iwoklt. v. 
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valuable, as he who offers them is more va¬ 
lued ; and frequent inattentions, by produc¬ 
ing frequent displeasure, may at last, though 
they do not destrov love wholly, destroy tlie 
best happiness of love. No advice can be 
more solitary for happiness, than that which 
recommends an equal attention to please, 
and anxiety not to offend, after twenty years 
of wedlock, as when it was the object of! 
the lover to awake the passion, on which he 
conceived every enjoyment of his life to de¬ 
pend. We gain at least as much in pre¬ 
serving a heart as in conquering one. 

The cessation of tliese cares would be, of, 
itself, no slight evil, even though love had 
originally been less profuse of mem than it 
usually is, in the extravagance of an unre¬ 
flecting passion. She who has been wor¬ 
shipped as a goddess, must feel doubly the, 
insult of the neglect which afterwards dis¬ 
dains to bestow on her the common honour 
that is paid to woman; and with the ordi- 
nay passions of a human being, it will be 
diiiicult for her to retain, I will not say love, 
for that is abandoned, but the decorous and 
dignifled semblance of love, for him who has 
cared little for the reality of it. It is not 
easy to say by how insensible a transition, in 
many cases, tliis conjugal resentment, or 
forced indifference, jiasses into conjugal in¬ 
fidelity ; though it is easy, in such a case, to 
detcriniue to whom the greater portion of 
the guilt is to be ascribed. 

Rut it will perhaps be said, love is not 
dependent on our mere will, and how can 
we continue to love one whom no effort of 
ours can prevent us from discovering to be 
unworthy of our continued affection ? But 
by whom is this objection usually made ? 
Not by those who, in engaging to love, and 
honour, and cherish during bfe, have been 
careful in considering who it was to whom 
they entered under this solemn engagement. 
It is, in almost every instance, the objection 
of those who, when they formed the engage¬ 
ment, made a vow, of the real import of 
which they were regardless} and who after¬ 
wards dare to plead one crime as the justifi¬ 
cation of another. There are duties of mar¬ 
riage which begin before the marriage itself, 
in the provision that is made for matrimoni¬ 
al virtue and happiness; and he who ne¬ 
glects the means of virtuous love, in a state 
of which virtuous love is to be the principal 
charm, is far more inconsiderate and far 
more guilty than the heedless producer of 
misery, who forms a matrimoniaJ connexion 
without the prospect of any means of sub¬ 
sistence for one who is to exist with him, 
only to suffer with him in indigence, and for 
the little sufferers who are afterwards to 
make indigence still more pmnfully felt. 
He who has vowed to love one to whom he 
pledges love, only because he knows that 
+)ic is worthy of such a pledge, will not af¬ 


terwards liave reason to complain of the diffi¬ 
culty of loving the unworthy. 

If, however, it be necess^ for man to be 
careful to whom he engages himself by a 
vow BO solemn, it is sundy not less necessary 
for the gentler tenderness qf woman. She, 
too, has dt^ies to fulfil, that depend on 
love, or at least that can be sweetened only 
by love; and when she engages to perform 
them where love is not felt, she is little 
aw'ore of the precariousness of such a pledge* 
and of the perils to which she is exposing 
herself. It is truly painfid then to see, in 
the intercourse of the world, how seldom af¬ 
fection is considered os a necessary matri¬ 
monial preliminary, at least in one of the 
parties, and in the one to whom it is the 
more necessary; and how much quicker the 
judgment of fathers, mothers, friends, is to 
estimate the wealth or the worldly dignity 
than the wisdom or the virtue which they 
present as a fit offering to her, whom wealth 
and worldly dignity may render only weaker 
and more miserable, but whom wisdom 
might counsel and virtue cherish. It is 
painful to see one who has, in other respects, 
perhaps, many moral excellences, consent, as 
an accomplice in this fraud, to forego the 
moral delicacy which condemns the apparent 
sale of affection that is not to be sold,—re- 
joice in the splendid sacrifice which is thus 
made of her peace, -consign hix person to 
one whom she despises, with the indif¬ 
ference as she consigns her hand,—a prosti¬ 
tute for gold, not less truly because the pro¬ 
stitution is to be for life, and not less enmi- 
naily a prostitute, because to the guilt and 
meanness of the pecuniary barter, are added 
the guilt of a mockery of tenderness that 
wishes to deceive man, and the still greater 
guilt of a perjuiy that, in vows which the 
heart belies, would wish to deceive tlie God 
on whom it calls to sanction the deceit. 

When marriages are thus formed, it is not 
for the sufferer to complain, if she find that 
she has acquired a few more trappings of 
wealth, but not a husband. She has her 
house, her carriage, and the living machines 
tliat are paid to wait around her and obey 
her; she takes rank i»ublic spectacles, and 
presides in her ownKansion, in spectacles 
as magnificent; she |^Lobtained all which 
she wished to obtain'vHd the affection and 
happiness which she fBaed, she must leave 
to those who sought tnem. 

There is a place on the earth," it has 
been said, “ where pure joys are unknown, 
from which politeness is banished, and has 
given place to selfishness, contradictions, and 
half-veiled insults. Remorse and inquietude, 
like furies diat are never weary of assailiiw, 
torment the inimbitants. This place is the 
house of a wedded pair who have no mutual 
love, nor even esteem. There is a place on 
(he earth to which vice has no entnuice, 
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where the gloomy passions have no empire, 
where pleasure ond innocence live constant¬ 
ly together, where cai’cs and labours are de¬ 
lightful, where every pain is forgotten in re¬ 
ciprocal tenderness, where there is an equal 
otijoyment of the past, the present, and the 
future. It is the house too of a wedded 
pair, but of a pair who, in wedlock, are lov¬ 
ers stiU.”* 


LECTURE LXXXIX. 

OF THE DUTIES OF miENDSHIP ; DUTIES OF 
CHATITUDE. 

Gentlemen, in our arrangement of the 
duties wliieh wc owe to particular individuals, 
as reducible to five orders,—^those whicl 
arise from affinity, you will remember, con¬ 
stituted the first division. 

The particular duties, as yet considered 
by us, have all belonged to this first division 
the duties of relationship, parentid, filial, fra- 
teniid, conjugal; in the exercise of which, 
and in the reciprocal enjoyment of them as 
exercised by others, is to be found that gra 
ciuus system of domestic virtue, under tin 
shelter of which man reposes in happiness, 
and resting thus, in the confidence of aOcc 
tion and deli'.hl, becomes purer of heart, and 
more actr&riy beneficent, by the very happi 
ness w'hj^i he feels. 

It is of these domestic virtues that wc 
must think, when we think of the monds o 
a nation. A nation is but a shorter niuni 
for the individuals who compose it; anc 
when these are good fathers, good sons, good 
brothers, good husbands, they will he good 
citizens; because the principles wdiich niaki 
them just and kind under the domestic roof, 
will make them just and kind to those wh( 
inhabit with them that country which is only 
a larger home. The household fire, and thi 
altar, wdiich are coupled together in the ex- 
hortation.s of the leaders of armies, anil in 
the liearts of those whom they atldress, have 
a relation more intimate than tlint of whieti 
they think, who combat for both. It is be 
tore the household ^irc, that every tliiti} 
which is holy and '^)hy of the altar is form 
ed. There arose^|,virtucs that were tin 
virtues of the chil^ were the vir¬ 

tues of the warrif the statesman; and 
the mother who w'ceps with delight nt the 
glory of her son, when a wffiole nation is ex¬ 
ulting with he., rejoices over the same. hcroK 
fortitude, tliat at a jieriod almost as delight¬ 
ful to her, in the little sacrifices which boy¬ 
ish generosity could make, had already often 
gladdened her heart, when she thought only 
of the gentle virtues befor^her, and was not 
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-ware of half the wmrth of that noble ofierlng 
.vhich she was speedily to make to her coun¬ 
try and to the world. 

From the domestic affinities, the transl- 
tion is a very easy one, to that bond of affec¬ 
tion which unites friend to friend, and gives 
rise to an order of duties almost equal in 
broc to those of the nearest affinity. 

We are formed to be virtuous, to feel 
ileasurc in contemplating those parts of our 
ife which present to us the remembrance of 
good deeds, as we feel pain in contemplating 
jther portions of it, which present to us on¬ 
ly remembrances of moral evil; and the same 
principle which makes us love in ourselves 
what is virtuous, renders it impossible for us 
to look with indifTorenee on the virtues of 
another. The principle of moral emotion 
alone would thus be sufficient to load to 
friendship, though there were no other prin¬ 
ciple in our nature that could tend to inske 
a single human being an object of our re¬ 
gard. 

But we are not lovers of virtue only ; we 
are lovers of many other qualities, which add 
to our happiness, not so much as our own 
virtues indeed, but often as much as we 
could derive, in the same space of time, from 
the mere virtue of those w'ith whom we mix 
in society. We love gaiety, and we there¬ 
fore love those who can render us gay, by 
their wot, by fhc fluency of their social elo¬ 
quence, by those never-ceasing smiles of good 
Immoiir, which are almost, to our quick sym-- 
pathy of emotion, like wit and eloquence ; 
we hate sorrow, and we lore those who, by 
the same pow'crfiil aid, can enable us to 
shake otf the burthen of mekncliuly, from 
which our own efforts are, us w'c have too 
often found, unable oftheinsclvestofree us; 
wc have plans of business or amusenient, 
and wc love those whose eo-operalion is ne¬ 
cessary to their success, and who readily af¬ 
ford to us that co-operation which w'c need; 
w'e are doubtful, in many cases, us to the 
propriety of our own conduct, and if id I 
others acted differently, we should be driven 
back to the uncertainty or the reproach of 
our own conscience, without any cousolation 
from without; we thereforo love those who, 
by acting as we act, seem to say to us that 
wc have done well; or who, at least, when 
it is impossible for us to flatter ourselvds 
with this illusion, comfort us with the only 
palliation which our conscience can uditiit, 
that we are not more reprehensible than 
others around us. Even without regard to 
all these causes of love, it is miserable to us 
to be alone. The very nature of all our 
emotions leads them to pour themselves out 
to some other breast, and the stronger the 
emotion, tlic mure ardent is this propensity. 
We must make some one know wliy we are 
glad, or our gladness will be an opjiression to 
us, dmost as much as a delight. If wc are 
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in wrath, our wiger seems to us incomplete, “ Quantum bonom est, ubi sunt prae* 
till notone only, but many, share our resent- parata pectora, in quae tut5 secretum om- 
meut. The sovereign would feel little plea- ne descendat, quorum conscientiom mimu 
sure in all the splendour of his throne, if he quatn tuam timeas, quorum sermo solicitu- 
were to sit updn it for ever, with subjects dinem leniat, sententia consilium expediat, 
around him to whom he was to be always a hiiaritas tristitiam dissipet, conspectus ipse 
sovereipi, and only a soverejgn; and the delectet.” How great a blessing is it, to 
veiy misanthrope, who abandons the race of I have bosoms ever ready for receiving and 
mankind, in his detestation of their iniquity, preserving faithfully whatever we may wish 
must still have some one with whom he may to confide; whose conscious memory of our 
give vent to his indignation, by describing the actions we may fear less than our own, whose 
happiness which he feels, in having left the discourse may alleviate our anxiety, whose 
wicked to that universal wickedness which counsel may fix our own doubtful judgment, 
is worthy of them, and which he almost loves, whose hilarity may dissipate our sorrow, 
because it enables him to hate them more whose ve^ aspect may delight, 
thoroughly. There is unquestionably, in the very pre- 

Thus lavish has nature been to us of the sence of a friend, a delight of this sort, which 
principles of friendship. With all these has no other source than the consciousness 
causes, that, singly, might dispose to cor- of the presence of one who feels for us the 
dial intercourse, and that exert in most regard which we feel for him. When 1 
rases an united influence, it is not wonder- ask myself,” says Montaigne, after a very 
fill that the tendency to friendship of some lively description which he gives of hisaffcc- 
sort should bo a part of our mental const!- tion for his friend,—“ When I ask myself 
tiition, almost as essential to it as any of whence it is that I feel this joy, this ease, 
our a})petites. It is scarcely a metaphor, this serenity, when I see him,—it is because 
indeed, which ive employ, when we tenn it it is he, it is because it is I, I answer; and 
an appetite, an appetite arising from our very this is all which I can say.” 
nature as social beings; and, if oiir appetites, On the delight which friendship affords, 
like our other desires, bear any jiroportion however, it would be idle to expatiate, 
to the amount of the good which is their There is no subject, scarcely even with the 
object, it must be one of the most vivid j exception of love itself, on so much 

which it is jwssible for us to feel; because j has been written, by philosopB^ and de- 
it relates to a species of happiness, which is I claiincrs of all sorts, in prose ani^ioetry. I 
among the most vivid of our enjoyments; in j might repeat to you innumerable common- 
many cases approaching the delight of the; places on the sulijcct, and prove to you lo- 
most intimate domestic relations, and scarce-' gically, by many arguments, that what you ^ 
ly to bo counted inferior to the delight aris- have all felt to be delightful, is delightful, 
ing from any other source, unless when we For the evidence of this, however, I may 
think of that virt ue which is essential to the safely leave you to your own consciousness, 
en joyment of all. To take friendship from life, You have many friendships, and perhaps 
says Cicero, would be almost the same thing, your most important and permanent frieiid- 
as to take the sun from the world. “ Solcin s>hipa still to form; but if you have never 
a rnuiido tollere videntur, qui ainicitiam e y^t felt what friendship is, there is little reo- 
vita tollunt." It is, indeed, the sunshine of j son to think that you will ever feel it; and 
those who otherwise would walk in dark- if yoa have felt it, though you may not yet 
ness; it beams with unclouded radiance on liave been in situations that might enable 
our moral path, and is itself wannth and j you to derive frorn it all the advantages which 
beauty to the very path along which it in- it is capable of yielding, the very conscious- 
vites ns to proceed. He knows not how ncs8#of the regard Jtself will enable you to 
poor all the splendours of ivorldly prosiier- witicipate them all. i^ewho has never been 
ity are in thcinselvcSj who enjoys them with io poverty, in long almost hopeless dis- 
that increase of hap])iriess which friendship ease, in any deep c^bss of any sort, may 
has given to them ; and he who is still rich yet know what comi|lKon the attentions of 
enough to have a friend, cannot know what friendship would adSiister to the sorrow 
extreme poverty and misery are ; because which he has never felt; and if he ever feci 
the only misery which is truly mi.sery, is that sorrow and the consolation, will not pe- 
wlilch has no one to comfort it. quire any new knowledge of the extent of 

the delightful influence which he had long 
to appreciate, hut only a new 
And one alone, to make her twoet amends cause 01 gratitude to him, wbo, m doing 

I'or absent Heiven,—the bosom of a friend j much, had done only what it Was expected 

Where heart meets heart, reciptocally soft, ri* j -..j 

Eueh other’s piUow to repose divine.* of his ready tci^emess and generosity to do. 

“ There is, indeed,” as it has been truly said, 

“ only one species of misery which friend¬ 
ship cannot comfort,—the miserj' of utro. 


h.'i;;ht Tlimight'!, N'lght il. 
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cious Milt; but hearts capable of genuine 
friendmip, are not capable of committing 
crimes. Though it cannot comfort guilt, 
however, which ought not to be comforted, 
friendship is still able to console at least thi 
too powerful remembrance of our faults and 
weaknesses ; its voice reconciles us to our¬ 
selves ; it shows us the means of rising again 
from our fall; and our fall itself it leads 
others to forget, in the same manner as it 
leads us to forget it, by recalling to us and 
to others our estimable qualities, and prompt¬ 
ing us to the exercise of them. Friendship 
repairs every thing, remedies every thing, 
comforts every thing.” 

Friendship, however, is not a source of 
pleasure only; it is also a source of duty; 
and it is chiefly in this respect that we are 
now to regard it. 

The duties that relate to friendship may 
be considered in three lights; as they re¬ 
gard the commencement of it, the continu¬ 
ance of it, and its close. 

Our first duties are those which relate to 
the choice of a friend. 

If we were sufficiently aware how great a 
command over our whole life we give to 
any one whom we admit to our intimacy ; 
how ready wc are to adopt the errors of 
those whom we love; and to regard their 
very faults, nej merely as excusable, but as 
objects of^iiitation, or at least to imitate 
them witlput thinking whether they ought 
to be imitated, and without knowing even 
that we lire imitating them; we should be a 
little more careful than wo usually are, in 
making a choice, which is to decide in a great 
measure whether wc arc to be virtuous or 
vicious, happy or miserable ; or which, in 
many cases, if we still continue happy, upon 
the whole, must often disturb our happiness, 
and, if vi'e still continue virtuous, make vir¬ 
tue a greater effort. “ The bandage which, 
in our poetic fictions, we give to Love,” says 
the Marchioness dc Lambert, “ we have ne¬ 
ver thought of hanging over the clear and 
piercing eyes of Friendship. Friendship has 
no blindness: it examines before it engages, 
and attaches itself only to merit. ”f • 

The picture is a bea*>ifiil one; but it is a 
picture rather of wha^'cndship ought to be, 
than of what frien^..) always is. The 
bandage, indeed, isV 
which covCTs the eyel”;i Love, and it is not 
so constantly worn; but when it is worn, 
though it admits some fight, it docs not ad¬ 
mit dl. We must teai' it off before we see 
clearly; or we must be careful at least what 
hands they are which we permit to put it 
on. 

It is ^ibre we yield ourselves, then, to the 

* De St Larabert, dCuviret Philomphlqucti, tonip 
in. p. S3. 

t l)c St. Lambert, (Eurret, tome i. p. S56. Paria, 

mi. 


re^rd, that we should strive to estimate the 
object of it, and to estimate his value, not 
by the gratification of a single day, but by the 
influence which he may continue to exercise 
on our life. If friendship,* indeed, were a 
mere pastime, that ended with the amuse¬ 
ment of some idle hours, it might be allow¬ 
ed to us to s^ect, for our companions, those 
who might best amuse our idleness; it 
would be enough to us then that our friend 
was gay, and had the happy talent of making 
others gay. If it were a mere barter of 
courtesy, fur a little wealth or distinction, it 
might be allowed to us, in like manner, to se¬ 
lect those whose power and opulence seem¬ 
ed to promise to our ambition and avarice 
the best retuni of gain; it would then be 
enough if our friend possessed a station that 
might enable him to elevate us, not perhaps 
to his own rank, but at least a little higher 
than wc are. Then, indeed, the propriety 
or impropriety of friendship might be esti¬ 
mated as readily, and almost in the same 
manner, as we estimate the worth of any 
common marketable commodity. Rut if it 
be an alliance of heart with heart,—if, in 
giving our sorrows or projects to be shared 
bjr another, wc are to partake, in oiir turn, 
his sorrows or designs, whatever they may 
be,—to consider the virtue of him whom we 
admit to this diffusion with us of one com¬ 
mon being, and to yield our affection, only 
as we discover the virtue which alone is wor¬ 
thy of it, is almost the some thing as to con¬ 
sult for our own virtue. The vice of him 
whom we love,—the vice which we must 
palliate to every eensurer, and which we 
strive to palliate even to our own severe 
judgment, will soon cease to appear to us 
what it is; and it will require but a little 
longer habit of palliation, and a little longer 
intercourse of cordial regard, to win from us 
that occasional conformity which, with us too, 
may soon become a habit. Even thougli wc 
escaped from the vices of the wicked, how¬ 
ever, it would be impossible for ns to escape 
from their misery. Wc must share the em¬ 
barrassments and vexations, the fear and the 
disgrace, to which their moral errors must 
inevitably lead them; and though the friend¬ 
ship of the virtuous had no other superiority of 
attraction than this one, it would still be 
enough to determine the choice of the wise, 
—that, in becoming the friends of the good, 
they would have nothing to fear but misfor- 
uncs, which require pity only and consola- 
ion, not shame; that, if they had no reason 
,0 blush for themselves, they would have no 
reason to blush for those whom, by their se¬ 
lection, they had exhibited to tiie world as 
images of their own character; nor to feel, 
in the very innocence of their own heart, by 
he moral perydexities in which their syinpa. 
-hies involved them, if not what is hateful 
n guilt, at least all which is wretched in it. 
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A single line of one of our old poets con¬ 
veys, in this respect, a most sententious 
lesson, in bidding us consider what sort of a 
friend he is likely to prove to us, who has 
been the destroyer, or at least the constant 
disquieter, of his ou'n happiness. 

See if he be . 

Friend to hinuelf, who would be friend to thee. 

The necessity of virtue, then, in every 
bosom of which we resolve to share the 
feelings, would be sufficiently evident, though 
we were to consider those feelings only; 
but all the participation is not to be on our 
part. We are to place confidence, as well 
as to receive it; we ore not to be comforters 
only, but sometimes, too, the comforted; 
and our own conduct may require the de¬ 
fence which we are sufficiently ready to af¬ 
ford to the conduct of our friend. Even 
with respect to the pleasure of the friend¬ 
ship itself, if it be a pleasure on which we 
set a high value, it is not a slight considera¬ 
tion whether it be fixed on one whose re¬ 
gard is likely to be as stable ns ours, or on 
one who may in a few months, or perhaps 
even in a few weeks, withhold from us the 
very pleasure of that intiniaov which before 
had been profusely lavi.shod on us. In 
every one of these respects, I need not 
point out to you the manifest superiority of 
virtue over vice. Virtue only is stable, be¬ 
cause virtue only is consistent; and the ca¬ 
price which, under a momentary impulse, 
begins an eager intimacy with one, as it be¬ 
gan it from an impulse as momentary with 
another, will soon find a third, with whom 
it may again begin it, with the same exclu¬ 
sion, for the moment, of every previous at¬ 
tachment. Nothing can be juster than the 
observation of Rousseau on these hasty starts 
of kindness, that “ he who treats us at first 
sight like a friend of twenty years standing, 
will very probably, at the end of twenty 
years, treat us us a stranger, if we have any 
important service to request of him.” 

If, without virtue, wc have little to hope 
in stability, hav'c we, even w'hilc the sem¬ 
blance of friendship lasts, much more to hope 
as to those services of kindness which we may 
need from our friends ? The secrets which 
it may be of no importance to divulge, all 
may keep with equal fidelity; because no¬ 
thing is to be gained by circulating what no 
man would take sufficient interest in hearing, 
to remember after it was heard ; but if the 
secret be of a kind which, if made known, 
would gain tile favour of some one whose 
favour it would be more profitable to gain 
than to retain ours, can we eiroect fidelity 
from a mind that thinks oidy of U'hat is to 
be gained by vice, in the great social market 
of moral feelings, not of what it is right to 
do ? Can wc expect consolation in our af¬ 
fliction from one who regards our adversity 


only as a sign that ^ere is nothing more to 
be hoped from our intimacy; or trust our 
virtues to the defence of him who defends or 
assails as interest prompts, and who may see 
his interest in representing us as guilty of 
the very crimes widi wbmh slander has 
loaded us ? In such esses, we have no title 
to complain of the tre^eries of friendship; 
for it was not friendship in which we trust¬ 
ed : the treacheiT is us much the fault of the 
deceived as of the deceiver: we have our¬ 
selves violated some of the most imporUmt 
duties of friendship, the duties which relate 
to its commencement. 

When friendship has commenced, after 
all those necessary cautione which form its 
first set of duties, a new set of duties begin 
their obligation. We have chosen cautious¬ 
ly, and wc are now to confide: we have 
chosen one whom it is virtuous to love, and 
we are to perform to him all the services of 
love. 

We arc to confide, in the first place, not 
with that timid irresolute communication of 
our plans and wishes, which almost provokes 
to the very infidelity that appears to be sus- 
irected, but with that full opening of the 
heart, without which there is no confidence, 
and therefore none of the advantages of con¬ 
fidence. “ If you think any one your friend," 
a Roman mormist says, whom you do 
not put the same confidences in yourself, 
you know not the real power^|f friendship. 
Consider long, whether the individual whom 
you view with regard, is worthy of being ad¬ 
mitted to your bosom; but when you have 
judged, and found him truly worthy, admi# 
him to your very heart. You sliould so live, 
indeed, as to trust nothing to your own con¬ 
science which you would not U'ust to your 
enemy; but, at least to your friend, let all be 
open. He will be the more faithful, as your 
confidence in his fidelity is more complete. 
Si aliquem amicum existimas, cui non tan- 
tuiidem credis quantum tibl, vehemeuter 
erras, et non satis n6sti vim verae unicitiae. 
Tii vero omnia cum amico delibera, sed de 
ipso prius. Poskamicitiam credendum est, 
ai^c amicitiam ju^candura. Isti vero pnic- 
postere oflicia peimiscent, qui, contra prac- 
cepta TheophrMtijgum amaverint judicant, 
et non aniant cum Adicaverint. Diu cogi- 
an tibi in ammHm aliquis recipiendus 
sit; cum jilucucriM^ri, toto ilium pectore 
admitte. Tam au^cter cum illo loquere 
quain tecum. Tu quidem ita vivc, ut nihil 
tibi cominittas, nisi quod committerc ctioin 
inimim possis; sed quia interveniunt quae- 
dam, quae consuetudo fecit arcana, cum 
amico omnes curas, omnes cogitationcs tuas 
misce. Fidelem si putaveris, facies.”* 

He who is worthy of our confidence ia 


* Scacca. Ui. 
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worthy of ow kindncsR; and, therefore, of 
ail the aid which our kindness can bestow. 
I need not say that we are guilty of a breach 
of duty, if, with the power of furthering his 
advancement in life, we withhold our assist¬ 
ance. If he be in wont, we should consider 
it not as a favour on our part, but as an ad¬ 
ditional value which he has conferred on our 
wealth, that he has given us an opportunity 
of making a more delightful use of it than 
any to which wu could have known how to 
apply it in any other circumstances. If he 
bp in grief, we have an affection that know's 
how to diffuse a tender pleasure over sad¬ 
ness itself i and that, if it cannot overcome 
affliction, can thus at least alleviate it. If 
he be suflering unmerited ignominy, w'e have 
a heart that knows his innocence, and a voice 
that can make itself be heard, wherever vir¬ 
tue is allowed to speak. These duties are 
easy to be performed. The only duty which 
is not easy, but w'hich is still more necessary 
than the others, is that which relates to mo¬ 
ral imperfections that may tnily arise in him, 
or may become visible in him, only after our 
friendship has been given and received;— 
im])erfections which, slight as they may be 
at first, may, if suffered to continue, vitiate 
that wh(»lc character, which it is so delightful 
to us to love ; and which, in every import¬ 
ant respect, is^ill so worthy of V)eing loved. 
The correcti^of these is our chief duty; 
and every ^ort which it is in our power to 
use for this moral emendation, is to be em¬ 
ployed sedulously, anxiously, urgently; but 
with all the tenderness which such efforts 
^admit. If, in presenting to him that form 
of perfect virtue, to the imitation of which 
we wish to lead him, we make him feel more 
his own imperfection than the tenderness of 
that regard which seeks his amendment 
above every other object, the error is not his 
alone. 

The duty which leads us to seek the mo¬ 
ral reformation of our friend, wherever we 
perceive an imperfection that reciuires to be 
removed, is, as I have said the high'>st duty 
of friendship, because it iss a duty that has 
for its object the highest/good which it is in 
our power to confer; tad he who refrains 
from the necessary em^^avom, because he 
fears to give pain to |^whom he loves, is 
guilty of the same w<^^.,*bs which, in a case 
of bodily accident or a|^asc, would withhold 
the salutary potion, because it is nauseous, 
or the surgical o’'>mtion which is to preserve 
life, and to preserve it with comfort, because 
the use of the instrument, which is to be at¬ 
tended with relief and happiness, implies a 
little momentary addition of suffering. To 
abstain from every moral effort of this sort, 
in the mere fear of offending^ is, from the 
selfishness of the motive, a still greater 
breach of duty, and almost, too, a still great¬ 
er weakness. He whom we truly offend by 


such gentle admonitions as friendship dic¬ 
tates, admonitions of which the chief autho¬ 
rity is sought in the very excellence of him 
whom we wish to make still more excellent, 
is not worthy of the friendship which we 
have wasted on him ; and, if we tlius lose 
his friendship, we arc delivered from one 
who could nof be sincere in his past profes¬ 
sions of regard, and whose treachery, there¬ 
fore, we might afterwards have had reason 
to lament. If he be worthy of us, he will not 
love us less, but love us more; he will feel 
that we have done that which it was our 
duty to do; and we shall have the double 
gratification of witnessing the amendment 
which we desired, and of knowing that we 
have contributed to an effect which vi'as al¬ 
most like the removal of a vice from our¬ 
selves, or a virtue added to our own moral 
character. 

The last set of duties, in relation to friend¬ 
ship, are those which regard its close. 

When friendship has been fixed where 
alone it should be fixed, the close of friend¬ 
ship is only the termination of the existence 
of those who feel it. But, with all the cau¬ 
tion which it is possible for the best and 
the wisest to employ in selection, it is still 
possible that they may be deceived, even us 
to important defects of ehameter; or, though 
they may not be deceived as to the essential 
virtues of the character, they may at least 
have failed to remark unfortunate circum¬ 
stances of temper or general disposition, 
which may frustrate afterwards all the care 
that can be used to avoid what might lead to 
irritations and fretful suspicions, incompati¬ 
ble with permanent confidence. Friendship, 
then—that is to say, the cordial intimacy of 
friendship—may cease, while those still li\ e 
who were its subjects; hut, when it ceaso.s, 
from causes that would render it impossible 
to be renewed with the same interest as be¬ 
fore, or that would render the renewal of it 
unwise, even though it were possible, it 
should be a cessation of intimacy, and no¬ 
thing more. The great duty of fidelity still 
remains; and, in some measure, too, unless 
where there has been the piovocation of in¬ 
justice that cancels the past, because it shows 
the seeming affection of the past, even when 
affection was credited, to have been deceit, 
there remains still the duty of an interest 
stronger than we should feel in the welfare 
of a stranger who had never been connected 
with us by any tie of peculiar regard. Even 
when there has been such a discovery of 
^ilt, as would render immoral this remain¬ 
ing interest, the duty of fidelity, as I have 
said, remains in all its force. What was 
confided to us in years of confidence, should 
still be as safe in our bosom as before. The 
only dispensation by which it can be moral¬ 
ly allowable for us to violate the trust, is the 
slander of our reputation by the confidor 
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himself, if he dare to assail our character, 
when the disclosure of the secret which he 
has trusted to us, would render manifest our 
innocence. His very attack, in that case, 
may be considered as a sort of tacit in> 
timation to us that his tnist is at an 
end. 

When friendship, after continuing uninter¬ 
rupted through life, not merely without di- 
miniition, but with perpetual accessions of 
confidence and happiness, is at last broken 
by the death of one of the parties, its duties 
do not terminate to the siuvivor. He has a 
source of new duties in the remembrances of 
the past, in the glory of his friend, which is 
ever present with him, and in the expectation 
of that future life in which he hopes to re¬ 
join him, and which, by this very hope, pre¬ 
sents a new motive to his own virtues. 

“ .Some persons,” says the Marquise de 
Lambert, “ believe that there arc no longer 
aff^ duties to be fulfilled beyond the tomb ; 
and there are but few who know how to be 
friends to the dead. Though the most mag¬ 
nificent funeral pomp be the tears and the 
silent sorrow of those who survive, and the 
most honourable sepulture be in their hearts, 
wo must not think that tears which are shed 
from the sensibility of the moment, and some¬ 
times too from causes which in part at least 
relate to ourselves, acquit us of all our obli¬ 
gation. The name of our friends, their 
glory, their family, have still claims on our af¬ 
fection, which it would be guilt not to feel. 
They should live still in our heart by the 
emotions which subsist there; in our me¬ 
mory, by our frequent remembranee of them ; 
in our voice, by our eulogiums; in our con¬ 
duct, by our imitation of their virtues.”* 

After our consideration of the duties of 
friendship, which necessarily involve in them 
many feelings of gratitude for kindnesses re¬ 
ceived, it cannot j equire ajiy long discussion 
to convince you of the duty of gratitude to 
our benefactors in genend. 

Of tliis, indeed, 1 have already treated so 
fully in a former part of the course, when, in 
examining our moral emotions, I considered 
the emotion of gratitude itself as one of these, 
that it would he almost siipcrfiuous to make 
any further remarks on it. 

ft is one of the most pleasing proofs of the 
benevolence of Heaven, that the very pro¬ 
duction of good by one human being to ano- 
ther, is not attended with delight only to 
him who receives the favour, but with equal 
delight to him who confers it; and with re¬ 
spect to the future also, that the desire of 
new beneficent exertions is not more deeply 
impressed on the mind of the beneficent, by 
every repetition of his kindness, than on the 
mind of Inin who is the object of the kind- 
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ness. Both are made happier; both are 
made more eager to render happy. Our 
first emotion, on receiving; good, is love of 
him from whom we receive it; our second 
emotion is the wish of being able to render 
to him some mutual service; and he whose 
generous life is a continued diffusion of hap¬ 
piness, may thus delight himself with the 
thought that he has not diffused happiness 
only, but that in diffusing it he has been, 
at the same time, the diffuser of virtue,—at 
least, of wishes which were virtue for the 
time, and required nothing to convert them 
into beneficence, but the means of exercising 
them. 

So ready is gratitude to arise in almost 
every mind, that ingratitude to a benefactor, 
in every age of the world, has been regarded 
almost with the same species of abhorrence 
as the violation of the dearest duties of con¬ 
sanguinity itself. He who could plunge a 
dagger into the heart of one who bad con¬ 
ferred on him any signal service, would be 
viewed by us almost with the same fearfid 
astonishment with which we gaze on the 
pan'icide who plunged his dagger into the 
heart that gave him life. 

The lie which connects the benefactor 
with him on whom he has conferred a kind¬ 
ness, does not, however, gjve its whole du¬ 
ties to one party, though ilKnrincipal duties 
belong to one. It is the did^W one, to love 
him from whom he has receiv^ important 
kindnesses, to study the intcresfs of him by 
whom his own have been promoted, and, 
in every sen'ice which requires only zeal, and 
not a sacrifice of virtue, to be assiduous it * 
repaying w'hut can be repaid, not from an 
L'uger wish to shake off the obligation, which 
is tridy in itself a species of ingiatitude, 
but from the sincere desire of increasing 
the lioppiness of one who is sincerely loved, 
and who has given so much reason to loi’e 
him. 

These are thr aduties of the obliged. But 
though we are irit much accustomed to think 
of tlie duties of ijbenefactors, the obliger too 
has moral ubligftions to fulfil, and obliga¬ 
tions which, whil^hey ore as truly incumbent 
as the duties of th> obliged, are far more dif¬ 
ficult to be fulfillertt the duty of making his 
benefits press as ^jwly as benefits to the 
same amount can $liK, by unfailing atten¬ 
tions to him whoir>iJ|p has obliged,—u con¬ 
descension that in^cs itself felt, however, 
not as condescension which would recalj the 
obligation more pow'crfully, but only us kind, 
ness which seems to rise without any thought 
of former benefits, from the overflowing 
goodness of a benevolent heart. It would 
be manifestly cruel to rej)eat to any one, on 
whom we had eonfered an important tavoiir, 
“ RemembePthe favour which I have con¬ 
ferred upon youbut since it is not in the 
direct words only that such a meanuig can 
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be conveyed,’ It ia cruel also, by excessive 
and ilUpIuced forms of ostentatious civility, 
to seem constantly to say to him, tlut we 
are thus very kind, and that we have never 
forgotten the generosity which w'e show¬ 
ed him, at the distance, perhaps, of many 
years. 

When a benefactor foi^ets his duties, and 
makes a cruel use of the favours which he 
may have conferred, there is no tyrant whosi 
cruelty is more oppressive, because it is thi 
tyranny of one whom we cannot oppose like 
other tyrants. They may, indeed, shackle 
our arms ; but tlic iron clasp of this moral 
oppressor is placed where it is most power¬ 
fully felt, upon the heart itself, that may feel 
the worthlessness, but that is deprived ol 
all power of rising against it. There arc 
beings of this kind who use the mean: 
of beneficence only for purposes the roost 
malevolent, whose veiy gifts are snares, who 
oblige, that they may afterwards be ma¬ 
licious with impunity, exacting ever after, 
from their unfortunate victim, assiduities and 
services which it is unreasonable to pay, and 
rejoicing, if he fail in them, that they may 
have the still gi'cater pleasure of proclaiming 
his ingratitude. 

“ Ingratitude, indeed,” as Eonsseau justly 
obsen’es, “ would be far rarer than it is, if 
the benefactor w'ire less frequently a usurer. 
W'luit has dosr us good, is dear to us, by the 
very sentin^t of our nature. Ingratitude 
is not in t^ heart of man; but interest is 
there ; and the obliged who are ungrateful, 
arc fur fewer in number than the ohiigers, 
^who are interested, and who have sold what 
they have only feigned to give. When is 
it,” he continues, “ that we sec any one who 
is forgotten by his benefactor, forget him ? 
A benefactor who cun thus forget, the oblig¬ 
ed never fails to remember; he speaks of him 
with pleasure, as he thinks of him with ten- 
dcincss. If an opportunity,occur in which 
he can show, by any unexpd ;ted service, that 
lie remembers the service vhich was before 
conferred upon himself, wr.h what internal 
delight does he then satily his gratitude, 
with what expression of ^,oy does he make 
himself recogniseri, with i’hat transport does 
he say. My turn is coin<|" Such is the gen¬ 
uine voice of nature. ^kindness, that was 
truly a kindness, nevt^b/t found a bosom 
that was ungrateful. ”’^t' 

The expression, if re*wcrc meant to be 
understood strictly, would certainly be a little 
too strong; since there may be ingratitude, 
even to the roost generous, as there may bo 
any other atrot^ous offence. But it is only 
in the bosoms of the most atrocious that 
such ingratitude can arise : and of this, at 
least, we may be sure, that the bestpreserv- 

* Emile, Ilv. iv. (Euvres de KouMcau, tome vli. ii. 
SO. Part). ISIS. 


OF CONTRACT. 

ative against a ffulure of duty on the part of 
the obliged, is for the obligcr himself to ful¬ 
fil all the duties of a benel^'tor. 


lecture xc. 

OF THE JUUTIE8 OF CONTRACT ; OF THE JJU- 
XIES OF CllTZEMSHIF. 

Gentlemen, wc have no\v considered 
the nature of the duties which arise from 
our peculiar connexion with certain indivi. 
duals, as our relatives in consanguinity or wed¬ 
lock, our friends, our benefactore. There 
remain still to be considered by us two spe¬ 
cies of duties, that arise from connexions of 
a more general kind; the duties of contract, 
which, of course, vary with the nature of our 
particular engagements; and the duties of 
citizenship, or of patriotic regard, which 
tend to all the individuals that arc compre¬ 
hended with us under one system of govern, 
ment. 

Though the practical rules of morality, 
which regard contracts, strictly as contracts, 
are all founded on the gi'ent principle, that 
each party in the contract is under a moral 
obligation to fulfil w'hat he has undertaken 
to perform, in the manner in which he had 
reason to believe the engagement to be un • 
derstood by the party with whom he con¬ 
tracted, it may be of advantage to consider, 
separately, the contracts which relate to ob¬ 
jects of commercial barter, and those which 
relate to personal service. .Some personal 
services, indeed, are truly objects of biutcr, 
as inneh as any of the articles of daily sale, 
of which we usually think when we speak of 
commerce; but still there arc so many other 
circiiinstaiices of moral intlneuce connected 
with the contracts of service, that they may 
very fairly, at least the most important of 
them, which connects the master and the 
servant, and admits a stranger into the gene¬ 
ral system of domestic relationships, be re¬ 
garded, in ethics, as constituting a species 
apart. 

The command which mere barter gives 
us, even when the objects of the barter are 
present objects exchanged for present ob¬ 
jects, is no slight accession to the comfort of 
mankind. What is useless to ourselves is 
thus instantly invested wnth utility, by be¬ 
coming the medium of acquiring for us what 
!S directly useful.' But such direct baiter, 
of present objects for present objects, 
tv’ould be only a small part of the commerce 
from which our wants might receive aid, if 
no more than the possessions of the present 
moment were allowed to enter into the mii- 
ual transference. We may have present 
ivarits, M'hich the superfluities of others 
night gi'atify, though wc may be, at present. 
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without the possession of anjr thing which 
can purchase them as a fiur equivalent; and 
we may have this inability of present pur¬ 
chase, with the certainty, that we shall, at 
some period more or less near, have that 
which, if possessed by us now, would be 
gladly purchased from us, by the cession of 
those articles of use or luxiAy, which our 
wants of the moment require. A contract 
is truly, in its moral operation, such a ttans- 
fer of the future for the present, or of some 
future object which we value less, for a fu¬ 
ture object which wc value more. Its effect 
is to free us, in a great measure, from the 
influence of time, as far as our mere com¬ 
merce is concerned; to render evciy thing 
which our power, in any moment of our life, 
may command, present, as it were, at the 
very hour in which we make our purchase j 
enabling us thus to form, of all the property 
which we are ever to possess, and of all the 
energies which we ore ever to be capable of 
exerting, one great fund, which we may em¬ 
ploy with equtil and ready command, for all 
the purposes that seem to us, at any one 
moment, most essential to our happiness. 

If that power, by which we are thus en¬ 
abled to bargain for the future, be so impor¬ 
tant an instrument of public convenience, 
the breach of the contracts, on the stability 
of which, that is to say, on the good faith of 
which, the power is founded, we may well 
suppose, will be regarded by the community 
as an injury to its essential interests; and 
the individual guilty of it, should feel, not 
merely the self-disapprobation which arises 
from the thought of having deceived, for 
[jurposes of selfish profit, any one member 
of the community, but that also which arises 
from the thought of having contributed to 
weaken the great support of public confi¬ 
dence, and to reduce the whole power of so¬ 
ciety to those few exertions which it is cap¬ 
able of making at any one instant, or the 
few immediate objects of barter which are 
at any one instant absolutely possessed. 

Of that most useful power, which the 
general system of contracts gives us over 
time itself, he does all which an individual 
can do to deprive us ; for he does that which, 
if all other individuals did in like manner, 
the power of bargaining for the future, which 
exists only by mutual confidence, would cease 
instantly in mutual distrust. From a com¬ 
mand over every moment of our life, wc 
should he reduced to a single moment of it, 
the moment in which we could give with one 
hand, while we received with tlie other. 

Man, therefore, is morally bound to per¬ 
form the engagements which he has under¬ 
taken to fulfil, whether there be or be not, 
in the individual with whom the contract was 
made, any power of enforcing the fulfilment 
In this obligation, where it has been volun¬ 
tarily made, there are truly no limits but the 


physical power of the individual, and the in¬ 
dependent morality of that which is under¬ 
taken to be performed. Where we have 
undertiAen to perform what no exertions on 
our part, however active and unremitting, 
could accomplish, we cannot feel remorse at 
not having done what we were unable to do; 
whatever moral disapprobation we nwy feel 
of our engagement itself, as undertaken rash¬ 
ly, and 08 tending to excite expectations in 
others, which, as they were beyond our 
power of gratifying them, we had no title to 
excite. In like manner, when the action 
which we have undertaken to perform is one 
which, as affecting the happiness or means 
of happiness of others whose happiness we 
have no title to disturb, it would be immoral 
in us to perform, if we had not entered into 
the engagement, the performance of it would 
be immorar still, though we may have enter¬ 
ed into the most solemn engagement; for 
there is no form of words, no promise, no 
oath, which can render just, what was in¬ 
justice to others before. In such a case it 
cannot excite our remorse, that we have not 
done what it would be remorse to have done: 
our moral disapprobation of ourselves may 
arise indeed, and should arise; but it arises 
at the remembrance of the engagement it¬ 
self, not at the thought of the failure in the 
engagement. We have to regret one 
delinquency. But if we ha^aerfonned what 
wc had engaged to do, we sL^ld then, in¬ 
stead of one species of moraAegret, have 
been subject to,two feelings of that sort. We 
should have had to repent, os now, of the 
^ilt of engaging to do what was moral'* 
mong, and to repent also of the continued 
guilt of wilfully persisting in an action which 
we feci to l>e iniquitous. 

When that which we have engaged to do 
is truly within our power, when it is under¬ 
taken x'oluntarily, and when the performance 
involves no viq^tion of moial dut)', it would 
be a violation moral duty not to perform 
it; or, thougl Jperhaps with more verbal 
exactness, to jurform it less fully than wc 
know to have Uen understood and intend¬ 
ed, in the spiri^f the mutual convention. 
The contract ma^ indeed, if we consider the 
mere words of it^ften imply more or less 
than was underi^*||^ by the parties at the 
time; and thoug^B' some cases, it may be 
legally expedient,j,^r the advantage of the 
general rule, as appi^blc to cases in which the 
(iiscovery of the intended meaning would not 
be easy, and in which, not%vithstandingi it is 
necessary that some eiract meaning should 
be presumed,—that that meaning should be 
presumed to bi' what the strict grammatical 
or technical construction of the language 
bears,—it is legally only, not morally, that 
this fbrced*interpfetation in the particular 
case is put on words which, in that particular 
case, were intended to convey a different 
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BCnae 5 and he who, with perfect certainty 
of the intended meaning, shelters himseif 
under the mere forms of legal construction, 
and does only what the law, in its necessary 
limitation to general rules and general forms 
of expression, obliges him to do, is, in every 
important respect, as truly a violator of the 
duty of cmitract, as if the construction of the 
law had exactly corresponded with that real 
meaning of the parties at the time of their 
mutual engagement, which, after entering 
into the engagement, he has refused to ful¬ 
fil. 

The contract of personal service, even of 
that domestic sen'ice which is the most com¬ 
plete of all voluntarj’ servitudes, is, I have 
said, as a mere eontruct, precisely of the 
same nature as our other contracts. The 
servant who engages to obey the will of the 
master, that is to say, of one who, on his 
part, engages to funiish the servant with 
maintenance, and a pecuniary remuneration 
corresponding with the nature of the services 
performed, makes a barter of advantage for 
udviiiitage. Ho gives up his liberty, for the 
time bargained, to receive, in return, what 
he values still more than lil)erty. 

That the master and the servant arc mu¬ 
tually bound to discharge to each otlier the 
peculiar offices which they have engaged to 
discharge, is a ii|^‘al truth which flows from 
the very natmp of a contract, and which 
needs no p^flSiar elucidation. Rut as, in 
the fulfilmcj* of this particular contract, in¬ 
dividuals are brought together who may be 
mutually benefited, in various miys, which 
contract itself cannot strictly be under¬ 
stood as comprehending, and benefited, with¬ 
out injury to him who confers the benefit, 
nature has not allowed this power of doing 
good to be wasted in unproductive idleness. 

By various beautiful processes which take 
place in the mechanism of the moral uni¬ 
verse,—by the influence of/ the associating 
principle, and by all those ew^tions of regard 
which the presence of familif'' objects, mere¬ 
ly as familiar objects, excitep—still moco by 
that moral esteem, which itfs impossible not 
to feel for the virtues that Jtc frequently be¬ 
fore us, whatever the ra/i may be which 
those virtues adorn, she hm provided a source 
of peculiar duties, whup make man, who 
lives wdth man, in the ^)l*course of mutual 
services, an object of a » per interest tlian 
that which begins and ermk with the few ser¬ 
vices which were rt.;iprocally bartered. 

That it is the duty of the servant, inde¬ 
pendently of the cold fulfilment of the. mere 
drudgery w'hjch he executes for us—as he 
would have executed it for any other who 
paid the same price for each motion of his 
arm—to feel, too, some interest in our jiro- 
sperity and general happiness; our sick¬ 
ness, for example, not merely to watch 
around our bed| and to wiih for his own 


sake that we were again enjoying health and 
easy slumbers as before, but to form that wish 
with sincere regret for the parched lip, and 
burning eye, and the feverish lassitude, that 
robs us of rest, even in rendering us incajia- 
ble of action ; that he should rejoice at our 
recovery, before he thinks that our recovery 
will restore hiln to the less fatiguing duties 
that are comparatively freedom; all this, 
though it ibrraed no part of our original con - 
tract with him, we are sufficiently ready to 
claim, or at least to expect, because the du- 
ti(‘s of alTcction which we claim arc duties 
which arc to be profitable to ourselves. We 
are not quite so ready to admit, however, 
that our own duties to him are more than 
those for which we directly contracted, and 
that, without violating the obligation wliich 
the law would discover in the very words or 
implied conditions of our bargain, wc may 
yet violate the moral obligation which truly 
subsists in it, according to that only just in¬ 
terpretation which our own hearts, if we con¬ 
sulted them, would afford. 

There arc duties, then, which wo owe to the 
lowest of those who serve us, that are not fulfil¬ 
led by the most bountiful allotment of wages, 
and lodging, and sustenance. Of these du¬ 
ties, which are not duties of supererogation, 
but flow horn tlic very nature of the bond 
which connects the master and the servant 
by reci]irocal benefits, the surest rule is to 
be found in that brief direction, which Sene¬ 
ca, ill the spirit of the noble Christian jirc- 
eept of morals, has so happily given us in one 
of his Epistles, in which lie treats of the 
cruelty and the contumely of Human mus¬ 
ters. “ So live with your inferior, as you 
would wish j'our supenor to live with you. 
Sic cum mferiorc vivas, quemadinodum te¬ 
cum supenorem vellea vivere."—“ In n ser¬ 
vant,” says Marivaux, “ I see a man; in his 
master I sec nothing more. Every one has 
his office to perform ; one serves at the ta¬ 
ble, one serves at the bar, one in the coun¬ 
cil, another in the field; and he whom we 
call a servant, is perhaps the least a servant 
of the whole band of menials.” 

Those who serve us, it is impossible overt 
for the haughtiest pride to deny, are indeed 
men like ourselves, differing from us, original¬ 
ly at least, only in the circumstances of their 
external condition, and differing, even in 
these, only for a period, that, in relation 
to the immortality of which it is a part, is 
scarcely more lusting than that short vohui- 
tary transformation of character, in which, 
for the amusement of a few hours, the rich¬ 
est and mightiest sometimes condescend to 
assume a servile garb, and act the part 
which their servants on the stage of life ore 
acting in a drama a very little longer. They 
arc masquers, whose masquerade docs not 
finish in an evening; but will finish when a 
few evenings are over, and when aJI will rc- 
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turn to their original state of man. Butj 
without insisting on this similarity of state, 
the human equality which is soon to level 
the distinctions that at present are regarded 
by us with so much pride, it wilt be enough 
to insist on the similarity of the principles 
on which their feelings and ours depend. 
They are capable, like us, of many pleasures, 
and of more than pleasure in receiving ap¬ 
probation ; they have passions that mislead 
them as we have, and from ns those passions 
may derive mitigation, or additional violence. 
On these considerations our duties to them 
are founded. 

They are capable of enjoyment like our¬ 
selves ; and there are many enjoyments of 
which we may legally deprive them, by the 
constraints to which they have submitted 
themselves, according to the common usage 
of such personal contracts; but which arc 
not incompatible with tlie fulfilment of all 
their duties to us; and which it would there¬ 
fore, morally, be as wrong to prevent, as it 
would be to prevent a similar amount of en- 
joymeiif, when the power of preventing it 
was not legally ours. He who, to the ut¬ 
most of his power, converts the freedom of 
domestic service into slavery, who allows no 
liberty, no recreation, no pleasure which he 
can interdict, has all the guilt of a tyran¬ 
nical master of a slave; or rather, has a 
guilt that exceeds the guilt of such oppres¬ 
sion, because it is nn oppression that is ex¬ 
ercised in a land of freemen. Every indul¬ 
gence, therefore, which docs not interfere 
with the domestic duties, and which does not 
tend to vitiate the ehanieter, is a duty which 
the master owes. 

As beings capable of pleasure, then, ser¬ 
vants are to us the objects of this duty of 
reasonable indulgence. There is a certain 
moral pleasure, liovvevcr, which « e particu¬ 
larly owe to them. 

They may tlo well; atul in doing well, 
they have the same title to oiir praise which 
our l)CKt actions have to the gloiy with 
which we expect the world to be ready to 
reward us. If we w'ithhold the approbation 
which is due, we trike from them one power¬ 
ful incentive to cotitinuance of that species 
of conduct which rendered them worthy of 
approbation; and, at the same time, we take 
from them one of the most delightful feel¬ 
ings of which he who has sold his freedom 
is still capable—the feeling, that he has done 
bomething, w'hieh was not actually sold with 
the very laliour of his hands—that in the ad¬ 
ditional duties performed by him, he has 
been free still—and that our praise is some¬ 
thing, which, as it was not an actual condition, 
like the livery and the daily bread, is an of¬ 
fering to his own gratuitous virtue. 

The duty of approbation, then, when ap¬ 
probation is due, is another of the duties 
which the master owes to the servant, and 


a duty W'hieh, though he may legally with¬ 
hold it, he is not entitled morally to witli- 
hold. 

But servants, as I have said, share not 
our love of praise only, but passions of a less 
c^jnmendable kind. They are assailed by 
temptations like those which assail us ; and 
they sometimes fall as we too fall. They 
neglect to do what we have desired; and 
they often do what is positively injurious to 
us. In such cases, they might deserve all 
our severity of punishment, if we were not 
men, and they were not men. Our reproof 
they unquestionably deserve, not merely be¬ 
cause they have failed in their part of our 
mutual contract, but also because our re¬ 
proof may, even to them, be attended w’itli 
moral advantage. Yet though our reproof 
of any gross inattention is not excusable 
only, but, if we consider all its consequences, 
an act of humanity, it is not to be the re- 
proof of one who seems almost pleased with 
the offence itself in the eagerness which is 
shown to reprehend it. In censuring, we 
are silently to have in mind the human weak¬ 
nesses of onr own moral nature; and to re¬ 
member, that if even we, with better light 
and nobler recreations, err, the ignorant who, 
by their very ignorance, arc incapable of see¬ 
ing many of the consequences ol actions, and 
who have few recreatios,s but those which 
seduce them from what -tk good, may still 
more naturally be imagined .h^rr. In con¬ 
demning them, therefore, we^ndemn onr. 
selves; or we declare that wc are frail cren-- 
tures, of whom less knowledge and less vir¬ 
tue are to be expected than of them. Therp 
are beings with gentle voifes, and still gen¬ 
tler eyes, and with smiles that seem never 
to be willed, and scarcely even to fade and 
brighten again, but to be almost the native 
character of the countenance, like the very 
lustre that is ever blooming on the cheek 
and on the lip. There are beings who seem 
to exist thusdpnly in a perpetual moral at¬ 
mosphere of aldiance and serenity, that on 
the sight of fli^ingle particle of dust on a 
book, or a tadje, or a chair, as if in that 
particle a wholijtaiountain of misery were be¬ 
fore them, can ossume in an instant all the 
frowns and thui.pers of all the furies, whove 
delicate frame if jkoo weak to bear the vio¬ 
lent opening Of a »r, but not too weak, af¬ 
ter the door is u||ened, to shake the very 
floor with the victyftce of their own wrath on 
the unfortunate opener of it. 

Indulgence to the lighter imperfections of 
servants is then an important part of our 
moral obligation in that temporarj’ domestic 
relationship which we have contracted. But, 
though it is a duty which wc owe to them, 
it is as least as much a source of tranquillity 
to ourselv^. A life of constant upbmding 
is very far from being a life of happiness. 
When wc make them miserable, they have 
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had already too good a revenge iu the very 
fretfulneas of the anger that is wreaked on 
them. 

If the mere human tendency to evil that 
exists in the bosom of the servant, as it ex¬ 
ists in his master’s bosom, be a sufficirat 
cause for the duty of indulgence, when m- 
dulgence would not be attended with hurtful 
consequences, as much to him whose offen¬ 
ces are suffered to pass unrebuked, as to 
him who is directly injured; this tendency 
to evil is a source also of another duty, 
which is, in truth, the most important of all 
the duties that attend this domestic rela¬ 
tion ; the duty of not corrupting the virtue 
of him whose services only we have pur¬ 
chased ; and whose moral part, which was 
not, and could not be sold to us, we are not 
to enfeeble, if we do not strengthen it. He 
who, after living under the same roof U’ith 
ns for years, quits our door without the 
amiable qualities with which he first entered 
it,—every pure wish polluted, and new ha¬ 
bits of licentiousness formed, while all that 
remains of early habits is a little remorse 
that is soon overwhelmed in the turbulence 
of vulgar dissipation, though he may be far 
better skilled than before in all the fashion¬ 
able frivolities of his craft, and though he 
may have acquired, in our service, by plun¬ 
der, not by econom', what would enable him 
to rise to a bey5r station, if it were not 
soon to be ej^asted by the vices which he 
gathered at tp; same time, quits us poorer 
upon the whole, and, os a mere human be¬ 
ing, far lower in the scale of dignity than 
when, with all his clownish awkwardness, 

had virtues which it has been our misfor¬ 
tune, or rather our guilt, to destroy. 

The only remaining set of duties to par¬ 
ticular individuals or classes of individuals 
which we have to consider, are those which 
connect us with our fellow-citizens. 

That we should love the land of our birth, 
of our happiness, of that soc^d system un¬ 
der which our happiness hasyheen produced 
and protected, tne land of oi-t ancestors, of 
all the great names and grif% deeds which 
we have been taught moat e« ly to venerate, 
is surely as little wondcnul as that we 
should what we all ttfoy feel, a sort of 
affection for the most tritutig oliject which 
we have merely borne idjfc'oi with us for any 
length of time. Lovingypervery land of our 
birth, we love those w’howJhabit it, who are 
to us a part as it were of the land itself, and 
the part which brings it most immediately 
home to our affection and services. It is 
a greater recommendation to our good will, 
indeed, to be a relative, or a friend, or a be -1 
nefactor; but it is no slight recommenda-; 
tion, even Without any of those powerful ti- \ 
tics, to be a fellow<-countryma% to have, 
breathed the same tur, and trod the same; 
soil, and lent vigour to the same political in- j 


stitutions, to which our own aid has actively 
or passively contributed. While all are fel • 
low-cidzens around us, indeed, we scarcely 
feel the force of the tie which binds us to 
each, because we are bound equally to all. 
But, let our relative situation be changed ; 
place us on some shore at a distance, in a so¬ 
ciety as civilized as that which we have left 
with a brighter sky and ^varmer air, and all 
the occupations which business can give, or 
all the amusements with which elegant fri¬ 
volity can render days and evenings short to 
us;—in the very huriy of pleasure, that 
scarcely allows us time to think of home, let 
but a single accent be heard of the native 
dialect familiar to our ear; and, if we have 
been long absent from our country, what be¬ 
nefactor or friend is there, or almost I may 
say, what relative, however near to us in 
consanguinity and affection, who is for the 
moment or the hour so interesting to our 
heart as the stranger of whom we know no¬ 
thing, but that he comes from the land which 
we love above every other land, and is 
to us almost the representative of that liuid 
itself? 

Affection, though not the direct and ex¬ 
clusive source, is at least, by the bountiful 
provision of Heaven, the great accompani¬ 
ment of duty; and where affection so strong 
is universally felt, there must be duties of no 
slight obligation. 

Our countrymen may be considered by us 
individually, or as constituting one great com¬ 
munity, in which the obligations due by us 
to all the separate individuals are concentred, 
so os to form together an amount of obliga¬ 
tion which those who would think but little 
of their duties to a single member of the 
community, cannot, with all their indiffer¬ 
ence, wholly disregard. 

As individuals, their claim to our services 
is the same in kind, however weaker in de¬ 
gree, as that which a common descent gives 
to those who are connected with us by re¬ 
mote affinities of blood. W e are not mere¬ 
ly to abstain from injuring, and to w'ish and 
endeavour to promote their happiness when 
means of promoting it are in our pow'er; for 
these duties we owe to all mankind; but 
when there is a competition of interests, and 
no obligations of more important duty are 
oneemed, which should influence our choice, 
we are to prefer them to others who com¬ 
pete with them, our country being to us as 
t were a parent, and they, with us, its com¬ 
mon offspring. 

Beside this general interest in the happi¬ 
ness of all who live with us under the same 
government,—an interest in which you per- 
r;eive the same beautiful relation of our af¬ 
fections to our means of readiest and most 
frequent usefulness, which we have traced 
in all the other species of peculiar regard,— 
fhere ore patriotic duties which w'c owe to 
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soW of our countrymen only; though, in 
truth, when we trace even these duties to 
their source, we find them too to hare their 
origin in that equal regard for the happiness 
of all, which we owe to all our fellow-citi- 
Cens. The duties to which I allude are 
the offices of external respect which we pay 
to those who are invested with high sta¬ 
tions ; offices of respect which the multitude 
pay, without any very nice analysis of the 
obligation, and which it is of the highest 
importance to public order, and to public 
happiness, that they should be ready thus to 
yield to the external symbols of authority ; 
and which a wise and good man pays with 
the same readiness as the multitude, because 
he knows at once how important they are 
to national tranquillity, and how very little 
it is which, in the external forms of re¬ 
spect, is paid to the real happiness of the in¬ 
dividual. 

Such are the civic duties which we owe to 
individuals. The duties which we owe to 
our fellow-citizens, as constituting one great 
community, may be considered as reducible 
to three : first, the duty of obedience to the 
system of laws under which we live, the ben¬ 
efit of which all enjoy, and according to 
which all regulate their plans and expecta¬ 
tions ; secondly, the duty of defending that 
social system of which we are a part, from 
violent aggressions, foreign or internal; and, 
thirdly, the duty of endeavouring, as far as 
we possess any power that can be benefi¬ 
cially exerted, to increase the means of pub¬ 
lic jirosperity; and above all, wdicre politi¬ 
cal evils exist, to ameliorate a system of poli¬ 
ty, which, though it produce much happi¬ 
ness, may still, by reformations, as far as 
these are practicable, be capable of produc¬ 
ing more. 

Our first patriotic duty of this general 
kind, is the duty of obedience. 

Why is it that we term obedience a duty ; 
what circumstances are there in the nature 
of a system of government, by which, under 
certain limitations, it has a claim to our sub- 
niis.sion, merely because it already exists and 
has long existed ? 

The answer to this question was, for a long 
time, even in our own land, a very simple one, 

_that power established W’as established by 

God, and that disobedience to the individual 
’ whom he had established to exercise this pow¬ 
er, would be a rebellion against right divine. 

Who flnt tsuHlit mull enslav’d, and realms undone, 
The enormous faith of many made for one; 

That proud exception to all Nature’s laws. 

To invnt the world, and counterwork its cause! 
Force first made conquest, and that conquest law. 
Till Sujicrstttion taught the tyrant awe, 

Then shared the tyrannv, then lent It aid. 

And Gods of conquerors, slaves of subjects made.* 

The argument for the right divine of 
> Folic’s FsJay on Man, Ep. hi. 211—U'IS. 


established power, which bin logic litde better 
than any other argument for the right di¬ 
vine of any thing that exists, whether gtxMl 
or evil, merely Os existing,—for the prevdent 
system of manners, virtuous or vicious, or 
even, as has been truly said, for the right di¬ 
vine of a wide-spread fever or any other 
pestilence,—is as wretched in its mtnal con¬ 
sequences, as it is ridiculous in logic; and it 
is pmnful to peruse the writings on the sub¬ 
ject which at one period, and that not a very 
distant one, were so prevalent, and in some 
cases were the works of authors whom we 
are accustomed to venerate, not merel;jr as 
philosophers, but as men who have given 
undoubted proofe of the most benevolent in¬ 
terest in the human race. Berkeley, the au¬ 
thor of the Theory of Vision,—Berkeley, the 
generous possessor of “every virtue under 
heaven,” is the same Berkeley who endea¬ 
vours to demonstrate to us, that it is as much 
our duty to submit to the most ferocious ty¬ 
rant ns to submit to the supreme bene¬ 
volence of God; or rather, that to obey 
such a tyrant, is to obey Supreme Benevo¬ 
lence. 

That God, the equal God of all mankind, 
has not formed us to be the slaves of any one 
individual, and in furnishing our minds with 
so many principles that insure our progress 
in less important sciences, #us not abandon¬ 
ed IIS, in the most importilk of all, to the 
selfishness of a power which i^y prefer the 
present misery of its own despul^ sway to 
all that can be offered for its reformation, 
because the reformation would abridge an au¬ 
thority which it is more convenient for the 
possessor of it to exercise with no limit but 
that of will, 1 surely need not now attempt 
to prove to you. On the right divine of au¬ 
thority, whatever vague allusions to it we may 
sometimes find in courtly flatterers of the day, 
we have no writers now who require to be 
confuted. 

There is, ind rt, one species of right di¬ 
vine which estab’ shed authority does pos¬ 
sess,—its tendeni to the peace of tluisc who 
submit to it, anff msequently, in that re¬ 
spect to their ha]^ [ness, which, as the ob. 
ject of our Creab has the sanction of di¬ 
vine will. But it ises this right divine, 

only as tending to : happiness; it is se¬ 
condary only, not y: and when the 

public happiness, i: ^ of being, upon the 
whole, promoted by'j ■, would, upon 

the whole, when e _ consequence, indi¬ 
rect as well as direct, is taken into account, 
be promoted, by shaking off that power 
which is inconsistent with its great object, 
remonstrance, even rebellion itself,—if that 
name ran justly be given in such circumstan¬ 
ces of dreadful necessity to the expression 
of the public will,—has as truly its rig^t di¬ 
vine, os estafRished authority, even in its 
liest state, could be said to nave it, when, 
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as exercised with happier tendencies, it 
was productive of that good in which 
alone the dignity of its right » to be 
found. 

We have no need, then, of all those fic¬ 
tions to which politick writers, in periods in 
which the true source of political obligation 
was less distinctly perceived, were obliged 
to have recourse, iu asserting the rights of 
the governed, as paramount to the claims of 
mere possession in the tyrannical governor. 
We have no need to speak of original com¬ 
pacts of those who obey with those who com¬ 
mand, understood as prior to the existing 
forma of social institutions, and the violation 
of which by one party might be considered 
as a warrant to the other party for resum¬ 
ing the original rights of which they hud con¬ 
sented, through their ancestors, to divest 
themselves. Such compacts never existed, 
and could not, independently of the good 
that might flow from them, be of obligation 
on the new individuals who form the present 
race of mankind, though they had truly 
taken place at some remote period. The 
only reason for which we could conceive it 
necessary for men at present to pay the obe¬ 
dience which another number of men, at 
any other period, paid to a certain number 
of their fellow-creatures who lived in their 
time, is, that a^'ailure in this obedience, of 
the propriet^^. which the existing genera¬ 
tion are cqu^y capable of judging, or better 
capable, ilfjimlitical knowledge have made 
the slightest progress, would seem to be in¬ 
jurious to the society in which they live; 
and if this reason be valid, it is valid with- 
out the necessity of the compact supposed. 
It is our duty to obey, because mankind, at 
least that large part of mankind which we 
term oiu* country, would suffer, upon the 
whole, if we were not to obey. This is the 
powerful hold which even imperfect govern¬ 
ments possess on the obedience of the wise 
and good; and the stro^er holds which 
they may seem to have, a corruption, or by 
mere usage of unreflectfeeg veneration, on 
the profligute and the igfatrunt, is truly not 
half so strong. The prJsgatc supporter of 
a system, for which he flires only as it min¬ 
isters to his vices, ini/d see perhaps some 
more tempting promis^y )f wealth and power 
in a rebellion agaigifuiji^hat very authority, 
the slightest attempho. ^ameliorate which he 
has been accustomt'ifi^ivi represent as a spe* 
cies of treason. Tbe'jgnomnt, who fall on 
their knees to-day, merely because some¬ 
thing is passing which is very magnificent, 
and before which other knees arc bent or 
bending, may, to-morrow, when other anns 
are lifted in tumultuous rebellion, join their 
arms to, the tumult and the dreadful fury 
of the day. It is only in the bosom of the 
wise and good, as 1 have Wd, that any 
security of obedience is to be found. He 


who is worthy of those faonouralfie names, 
who is wise to consult for the public 
weal, which his goodness wishes, has no 
object but the happiness of com¬ 
munity ; and though he may see imperfec¬ 
tions in government which tend to lessen 
this happiness, he yet knows how much is to 
be hoped from the calm influence of diffusive 
knowledge, and how very little is to be hop¬ 
ed from the exercise of force, which would 
be opposed not by mere force of arms, but 
by the force of as many bad passions us could 
be summoned to resist it; and which would 
too often, also, be obliged to call to its own 
aid passions, as little worthy of the sacred 
cause in which they might be engaged, as 
the very passions that were opposed to him. 
He weighs good with good, evil with evil; 
and the oppression must indeed be severe 
and the prospect of relief from it by other 
means be truly gloomy, before he will lift 
his voice to call his fellow-citizens to arm 
against their fellow-citizens. “ The specu¬ 
lative line of demarcation, where obedience 
ought to end, and resistance must begin, is,” 
as Mr. Burke truly says, “ faint, obscure, 
and not easily definable. It is not a single 
act, or a single event, which determines it. 
Governments must be abused and deranged, 
indeed, before it can be thought of; and the 
prospect of the future must be as bad as the 
experieiice of the past. When things are in 
that lamciitoble condition, the nature of tlie 
disease is to indicate the remedy to those 
whom nature has qualified to administer, in 
extremities, this critical, ambiguous, bitter 
potion to a distempered state. Times, and 
occasions, and provocations, will teach their 
own lessons. The wise will detennine from 
the gravity of the case ; the irritable, from 
sensibility to oppression; the high-minded, 
from disdain and indignation at abusive 
power iu unworthy hands; the brave and 
bold, from the love of honourable danger in 
a generous cause;—but, with or without right, 
a revolution will be the very lust resource of 
the thinking and the good.”* 

A revolution, indeed, even in such cir¬ 
cumstances, os this eloquent writer well says, 
should be, and will be, the last resource of 
the thinking and good. But, though it will 
be the last resourre, it still is a resource; a 
resource in those miserable circumstances, 
in which times, and occasions, and provoca¬ 
tions, teach their terrible lesson. When the 
rare imperious cases do occur, in which the 
patriotism that before made obedience a du¬ 
ty, allows it no more, to him who feels that 
he has now another duty to perform,—when 
he sees, with sorrow, that a cause which is 
good in itself, will demand the use of means 
from which, with any other motives, he would 
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have khnink with abhorrence, he will lift his 
voice, sadly indeed, but still loudly,—^he will 
lift his arm with reluctance, but, when it is 
lifted, he will wield it with all the force 
which the thought of the happiness of the 
world, as perhaps dependent on it, can give 
to itg original vigour; he has made that 
calculation in which his own*happiness and 
his own life have scarcely been counted as 
elements. If he survive and prevail, there¬ 
fore, though in anticipating the prosperity 
which he has in part produced, he may some¬ 
times look back on the past with melancho¬ 
ly, he cannot look back on it with regret; 
and if he fall, he will think only of the aid 
which his life might have given to that ge> 
neral happiness which he sought,—not of 
his life itself, as an object of regard, or even 
as a thing which it would have been possible 
for him to preeer\’e. 


LECTURE XCl. 

OF THE DUTIES OF CITIZENSHIP—OBEDIENCE 

TO THE LAWS—DEFENDING OUR COUNTRY 

—AUGMEN'CING THE GENERAL HAPPINESS, 

In the close of my last Lecture, Gentle¬ 
men, 1 had begun the consideration of those 
duties which we ow'C to the community of 
our fellow-citizens, the duties understood as 
comprehended under the single term pa¬ 
triotism. 

These duties of man, as a citizen, are con¬ 
sidered as referable to three heads; first, 
the duty of obedience to the particular sys¬ 
tem of laws under which he may live; 2dly, 
the duty of defending the social system un¬ 
der which he lives, from every species of vi¬ 
olent aggression; and, Sdiy, the duty of in¬ 
creasing, to the best of bis power, the means 
of public happiness in the nation, by every 
aid n hich he can give to its external or in¬ 
ternal resources, and especially, as the most 
important of all ends, by every amelioration 
which it can be nationally prudent to at¬ 
tempt, of any existing evils, in its law's and 
general forms of polity. 

In examining the tet of these duties, we 
were, of course, led to inquire into tlie na¬ 
ture of that principle, from which existing 
iustitutions derive a moral authority. Of 
the divine right, to w'hich it was long the 
easy and courtly practice of almost all the 
writers on this subject, to refer what, as di¬ 
vinely constituted, was therefore, they con¬ 
tended, to be deemed sacred from all human 
interference of the governed, as truly sacred 
us religion itself, I did not think it necessary 
to occupy your time w'lth anjr long imd se¬ 
rious confutation. “ The right divine of 
kings to govern wrong” cannot be a right 
derived from the Divinity. He who attach¬ 
ed the delightful feeling of inonil approlwtion 


to every wish of diffusing bappmess, cannot 
give the sanction of his own pure authority 
to crimes which, as established, have no¬ 
thing to distinguish them from other crimes 
that have not been established, except that 
their atrocious oppression has been more 
lastingly and extensively injurious. When 
a whole nation is bowed aown m misery 
and intellectual and moral darkness, which, 
by the length of its uniform and dreary con¬ 
tinuance, marks only what principles it con- 
twns of a servitude that may be perpetuated 
for ages as uniformly wretched, if a single 
effort, the elevation of a single standard, the 
utterance of a single word, were all which 
was necessary to give to millions that exist, 
and millions of millions that are afterwards to 
exist, not the happiness of freedom only, but 
with freedom all that light of thought and pu¬ 
rity of generous devotion, which liberty never 
fails to carry along with it; would it indeed 
be virtue to keep down that standard, to 
refrain from ottering that word so productive, 
and rather to say calmly to the world, be 
miserable still ? The God who is the God 
of happiness and truth and virtue, could 
not surely in such circumstances have made 
it guilt in the patriot to wish the single effort 
m^e ; or guilt iu him, if he wish it made, to 
give his ow'n heart, and Harm, or voice, to 
that effort which he wishevo. 

It is vain for us, when otuvtbjectis to dis¬ 
cover, not what man has done,^it what man 
ou^ht to do, to thiok of the origin of powei, 
as if this were sufficient to determine the 
duty of our present acquiescence. Where 
all were not equal in every phj'sical energy, 
one individual must soon have begun to ex¬ 
ercise authority over other individuals. If 
we consider a number of children at play, 
where all may at first have the appearance of 
the most complete equality, we shall soou 
be able to discover how the stronger, in any 
period of life, »'r in any circumstances of 
society, might, ^ some cases, assume do¬ 
minion which, iii^ome other cases, might be 
given to superis skilL But, in whatever 
way power may have begun among mankind, 
it has usually, it least for many ages in 
countries that sufihr under despotism, been 
perpetuated by ths^ubmissioii on the part 
of slave to thdq^e might of its heredi¬ 
tary or casual pc Ssors; the history of 
power is, therefor^Wthe history of that to 
which men have, generally or individually, 
considered it expedient to submit; but it m 
not on that account necessarily the history 
of that to which it was the duty of man to 
submit. It leaves to tlie race of man, in 
every age, and in all the v^ing circura- 
stances of their external and internal comlf* 
tion, to consider the duties of mankind in 
the same midlner as they would have consid¬ 
ered them in any former age; and the duty 
of man as a citizen, is not to prefer the hap- 

8 U 
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]iiueM at supposed happiness of one to the 
happiness or supposea happiness of many, 
but the happiness of many to the happiness 
of one, when these are opposed and incom¬ 
patible. The happiness of many may, in¬ 
deed, be best consulted, and truly is best 
consulted, by distinctions and honours, 
which may seem to the inconsiderate as if 
existing only for the happiness of one or 
of a few. But still it is of the wider hap¬ 
piness produced by them which the pa¬ 
triot is to think, when he establishes these 
very distinctions, or wishes them to be pro¬ 
longed. 

It is vain, then, to have recourse to any 
fictions to prove the duty cither of obeying 
the sovereign power of the state in ordinary 
circumstances, or, in rare and unfortunate cir¬ 
cumstances, of occasional resistance to it; 
since these duties must always be reducible 
to the [mramount obligation on the citizen, to 
consult the good, not of a few of his fellow- 
citizens, but of all, or the greater number; an 
obligation, without >vhich the fiction would 
lie worse than absurd, and with which it is 
unnecessary. 

The theory of a social contract of the go¬ 
verned and their governors, for example, in 
which certain rights were supposed to be 
abandoned for c^^tain purposes of general 
advantage, we aid to De, even when con¬ 
sidered as Aj'^re fiction, ^and it is only as 
a mere poejfc. fiction, that it can be coiisid- 
eied,) but an awkward circuitous mode of 
arriving at a truth, without the previous be¬ 
lief of which, the very contract supposed 
would be absolutely nugatory. It assumes, 
in this contract, onginal rights of the com¬ 
munity, which, but for the contract, it would 
liiivc been unjust in the governors to arro- 
grite to themselves ; and if these be assum- 
(<d as inherent in the very nature of man, in¬ 
dependently of all social institutions, wc 
must still, as men, have iie rights which 
mankind, simply as maukiiLl, originally pos¬ 
sessed. The feigned coniidct adds nothing, 
it presupposes every thlg. The power 
which we obey, is a pow^ which exists by 
our will, as much as tha-power which our 
earliest ancestors obeyed*^existed only by the 
will of the subjects, wluVat once formed it, 
and gave it their obedir^jce. 

The iictionof a socit»^tract, then, as I have 
before said, is only a cir^tous mode of assert¬ 
ing the original rights, \mch that very contract 
takes for granted in the contractor. Equally 
false is the supposeil analogy, by which politi¬ 
cal writers would sugue, from mere prescrip¬ 
tion in cases of property, for a similar pre¬ 
scriptive right to sovereign power, os im¬ 
plied in the long-continued possession of it. 
There still remains the inquiry why prescrip¬ 
tion itself is legally recogniseaf It is fur the 
good of the state, and only for thegeneral good, 
to prevent the evil of insecure possession, 


and frequent litigation, that such a bar to 
judicial scrutiny is allowed; and if it were 
fur the good of all the citizens, that prescrip¬ 
tion should not operate, even in cases of pro¬ 
perty, there can be little doubt that it would 
not tmve been legally established. The le¬ 
gal authority of prescription then, wH^n we 
trace it to its source, is not a proof of the 
moral right of the exerciser of hereditary ty¬ 
ranny, to continued violation of public hap¬ 
piness, and therefore, to unlimited submis¬ 
sion, from the nation of slaves, the offspring 
of a nation of slaves. It is, on the contrary, 
a proof of the paramount obligation of that 
general good, which in the right of jirescrip- 
tion, as in every other legal right, has been 
professedly the great object of legislation, 
and which, in some circumstances, may rei^ 
der resistance a duty, as, in the ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances of society, it renders obedience 
a duty, and resistance a crime. 

That the power of the sovereign exists by 
our will, however, is not enough of itself to 
confer on us the right of disobeying it; and 
this, for a very plain reason, that, even when 
the government obeyed is not, like that of 
our own noble constitution, one which is a 
source of greater happiness to him who obeys 
than to him W'ho governs, the disobedience 
may be productive of misery, which even the 
slave of a bad government has no right to 
produce. Our duties are nut all dependent 
on our mere potver or our mere will. If I 
learn that my benefactor is in indigence, it 
depends on my will whether I afford any re¬ 
lief to his wants ; but it does not therefore 
follow that 1 have a moral right to refuse re¬ 
lief. In like manner, I have no moral right 
to produce that wild disorder, which mere 
disobedience to law, if general, would occa¬ 
sion ; still less to produce the bloodshed and 
the desolation, and the bad passions, worse 
than mere bloodshed and desolation, which 
would be the inevitable consequence of long- 
protracted civil dissensions. This general 
tendency of obedience to power and happi¬ 
ness is, as 1 remarked in my last Lecture, 
the true right divine of authority; a right 
which is divine, because the virtue which 
loves the peace and happiness of all, is itself 
of divine obligation. 

Since the duty of political obedience, how¬ 
ever, important ns it is in the list of moral 
duties, is still a duty w^hich derives its force 
from our general regard for the happiness of 
the community, this happiness of the com¬ 
munity, which, in ordinary circumstances, 
gives obligation to the claim of mere power 
to our obedience, in other circumstances li¬ 
mits the obligation, and produces a moral 
duty that is altogether opposite. On the 
duties of the citizen, in circumstances so dif¬ 
ferent from those in which our inestimable 
constitution has placed us, we may still ethi- 
I cally speculate, as in our systems of iiietco- 
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rology we treat, under our own temperate i 
i>ky, of the aultry beats and hurricanes of a j 
tropical climate. j 

The cases, however, in which it is mo- { 
rally right to resist, by other means than 
those which the est^lished constitution it¬ 
self affords, the tyranny of a^ government, 
are, in any situation of society, but of rare 
occimence; since it is not tyranny alone 
which justifies rebellion, but tyranny in cir¬ 
cumstances in which rebellion against its 
cruel and degrading power affords a prospect 
of success, not merely in the removal of a 
single tyrant, but in the establishment of a 
happier system. In every insurrection apunst 
the most cruel despot, a certain quantity of 
evil must be produced; and the evil is sure, 
while the go^ that is hoped is doubtful. 
If the insurrection fml, the evil is produced, 
and produced without any compensation, or 
rather, perhaps, serves onlv to render op¬ 
pression more severe, and tne hearts of the 
oppressed more fearful. The tyrant, after 
he has crushed all the little virtue that ex¬ 
isted within the sphere of his dark domin¬ 
ion, may do, in the insolence of his tri¬ 
umph, what before he would have feared 
to do; he may destroy at once what, by a 
little longer continuance, could scarcely 
have failed to diffuse a wider virtue, whicti 
liis efforts would have been powerless to 
crush. The increased severity of the oppres¬ 
sion, then, is one evil of such unsuccessful at¬ 
tempts ; and it is not less an evil, that they 
render for ever after, as I have said, the op¬ 
pressed more fearful. The image of past de¬ 
feat rises with an enfeebling influence on those 
who otherwise would have lifted a far stronger 
arm; while the remembrance of the treach¬ 
eries which probably attended that defeat, 
and sometimes of the treacheries of those 
whose enthusiasm in the cause seemed most 
generous and daring, diminishes the confi¬ 
dence which man might otherwise be inclin¬ 
ed to place in man. The resistance which 
might speedily have been successful, but for 
a rash attempt in unfortunate circumstances, 
may thus prove unsuccessful, merely because 
others had essayed and failed. Without the 
high probability, therefore, of a great prepon¬ 
derance of good, it cannot be morally right, 
, in any circumstances, even of the most af- 
flicting tyruiny, to encovirage a disobedience 
which the good that is to flow from it alone 
can justify. In the despotisms of the East, 
and in all the savage despotisms in which 
men, accustomed to look on power only as 
something that is to be endured, obey as 
bnitaliy as they are brutally governed, what 
virtue could there be in rousing a few 
wretches to attempt what could not but fail 
in their hands, even if their number were 
comparatively greater, and in thus producing 
a few more murders, and a little more ter¬ 


ror than would have existed, but for the fool¬ 
ish effort? 

True fortttade It teen in great exnloltt, 

Uhld) juatice warrantt, and which wisdom guide* i 

All elte it towering pbionzy and dbtnu!tioa.» 

In ages of extreme luxurious profiigatw, it 
would be, in like manner, vain to call to t^se 
who have no virtues, to arm themselves, from 
a virtuous hatred of oppression, against a ty¬ 
rant whom other tyrants would speedily re¬ 
place. Truth in the one case, in the other 
case virtue, must be previously diffused; and 
if truth and virtue be diffused, their own si¬ 
lent operation may gradually succeed in jiro- 
dttcing that very amendment, which mere 
force, with all the additional evils which its 
violence produces, would have failed to ef¬ 
fect. They form, indeed, the only useful, 
because the only permanent force, operating 
on the mind, in which all real strength is, and 
operating on it for ever. 

The great evil is, that for the diffusion of 
truth and virtue, a certain portion of free¬ 
dom is necessary, which may not everywhere 
be found; but, where there is not the truth 
or virtue, nor so much freedom as would al¬ 
low the diffusion of them, what lover of the 
temperate liberty of man^id could hope, by 
mere violence, to pFoduce\ft ! A single ty¬ 
rant, indeed, may be hurlc(re||Dm his throne ; 
for this the very ministers power, by 

whom he has been what he waln^emselves 
may do, while they bow the knee die very 
moment after to some new tyrant of their 
own number; but it is tyranny which the 
patriot hates, and if that still subsist, the mur¬ 
der of a thousand tyrants would make 
tyranny an object only of more sickly 
loathing. 

It is enough, then, to find in the source of 
political authority, a justification of disobe¬ 
dience to it, in tne extreme cases, in which 
alone it is morallwplluwable, or rather moral¬ 
ly incumbent on f oppressed to disobey. 
It is in extreme i only, that this sanc¬ 
tion can be require ; and, in all the ordinary 
circumstances of t ^dety, to yield to the au 
thority which all 1 je concurred in obeying, 
when every constitJ ' ‘ mediod of obviat¬ 

ing or mitigating thi ivil has been exerted, 
is at once the mosq as it is the 

simplest mode of i that can be pur¬ 

sued. 

The next patriotlcl ity which I mention¬ 
ed, was the duty of defending the state 
against every aggressor. 

This dut^ of defending the land which i^e 
love, may indeed be considered as implied 
in the very love which we bear to it It is 
not necessary that we should think of what 
we have personally to lose before we coii- 
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jiider the iiiradcr of our country as our ene¬ 
my. It is not necessary even that we should 
image to ourselves the desolation which he 
is to spread, the miseries of blood and rapine 
by which his conquest would be perpetrated, 
and the deeper miseries of oppression which 
would follow it. It is enough for us to 
think of him as the invader of our land; and 
in thus thinking of him, we have already felt 
the duty of opposition. We may indeed 
aftervvaitls trace in our imagination the sad 
series of consequences to those whom we 
directly love, and to those whom we love 
with a sort of indirect and borrowed alFec- 
tion, when we know nothing more of them 
than that they are our countrymen. We 
may think more abstractly of the excellences 
of our firame of laws which would be broken 
down, and feel an indignation at the outrage, 
as if this very frame of beautiful mechanism 
which we admire were itself a living thing. 
But though our indignation may thus be 
more fully developed, os we devclope new 
causes of indignation, the strong emotion it¬ 
self existed before. If the foot of an enemy, 
with an enemy’s purpose, be pressing our 
soil, we feel in the very moment in w'hich 
we learn it, if ow hearts he not thoroughly 
eorrupt, that hd^ho has presumed thus to 
advance, rauB|Kther retreat or perish. 

In BtatesJ^vhich the citizens themselves 
arc tnunqipto habits of militaiy defence, the 
emotion W course is stronger, because the 
importance of individual exertions is there 
most powerfully felt. But the feeling is one 
ivhich exists in some degree in every people. 
Even under the most wretched system of 
government, which has united men as a na¬ 
tion, only to make the congregated multitude 
of slaves an easier instrument of tyrannic 
power than if they ewsted as individuals a- 
part, there is still some patriotic reluctance 
felt to allow the ingress ^ a foreign tyrant, 
though only a tyrant (»the same species 
with him who is obey jith readyJsubmis- 
sion, merely because he fa part of the coun¬ 
try itself; and he who^ ^ such a case has 
calmly suffered the ch of the invader, 
which he might have^ sted in repelling, 
will, in seeing him ' J possession of a land 
which he can scar* i make more desolate 
than its own so' hi had allowed it to 

continue, feel sonie^ fie portion of that self- 
disapprobation whl lie inhabitant of a land 
of freedom would liave felt, if, in similar cir¬ 
cumstances of aggression, he had given the 
aggressor as little reason to know, that the 
land which he was invading was not a land 
.of slaves, but the birth-place of men, and the 
dwelling-place of men. 

The citizen, then, is to obey t^kws and 
to defend them. These twf dutiHwate to 
the political system that exists. H^as still 
one other great duty, which relates not to 
things as they are, but to things as they may 


be. He is not to preserve the present sys¬ 
tem only; he is to endeavour, if it require or 
admit of amelioration of any sort, to render 
it still more extensively beneficial to those 
who live under it, and still more worthy of 
the admiration of the world than with all its 
excellence il^yet may be. 

He is' justly counted a benefactor to his 
nation, who has been able to open to its in¬ 
dustry new fields of supply, and to open to 
the products of its industry new distant mar¬ 
kets of commercial demand. He too is a 
benefactor to the community who plans and 
obtains the execution of the various public 
works that facilitate the intercourse of dis- 
tric't with district, or give more safety to na- 
vigation, or embellish a land with its best 
ornaments, the institutions of charity or in¬ 
struction. In accomplishing, or contributing 
our aid to accomplish these valuable ends, 
we perform a part of the duty which we are 
considering, the duty of augmenting to the 
best of our ability the sum of national hap¬ 
piness. But important as such exercises of 
public spirit are, they are not so important 
as the efforts of him who succeeds in reme • 
dying some error in the system of govern¬ 
ment, some error, perhaps, which has been, 
in its more remote influence, the retarding 
(‘ause, on account of which those very pub¬ 
lic plans, which othenvise might have been 
carried into effect many ages before, were 
not even conceived as possible, till they were 
brought fonvard by that provident wisdom 
and active zeal which have obtained, and 
justly obtained, our gratitude. 

The reform of a single political grievance 
may, in its ultimate effects, be the producer 
of all which we admire in the thousand ac-ts 
of individual patriotism,—the opener of fields 
of industry,—the diffuser of commerce,—the 
embellisher of a land,—^the enlightener and 
blesser of those who inhabit it. 

It is not possible, indeed, to estimate how 
valuable an offering he makes to society, 
who gives it a single good law. There are 
but a few words, perhaps, that compose it, 
but, in tliose few words may be involved an 
amount of good, increasing progressively 
with each new generation; which, if it 
could have been made known, in all its am¬ 
plitude, to the legislator at the time whei^ 
he contrived his project, would have dazzled 
and overwhelmed his very power of thought 
What is true of a new law that relates to 
some positive institution is, as may be sup¬ 
posed, equally true of those laws which 
merely repeal and remedy the past; since a 
single error in policy may, in its long con¬ 
tinuance, produce as much evil as a single 
wise enactment may, in its long continuance, 
produce of good. 

He, then, is not a true lover of the so¬ 
ciety to which he belongs, nor faithful to 
those duties which relate to it, who contents 
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himseif with adiniritig the laws which he 
might amend; and who, far from wishing to 
amend them, reg^s perhaps, or professes to 
regard, every project of reformation, not as a 
proposal which is to be cautiously weighed, 
but as a sort of insult to the dignity of the 
whole system, which is to be rejected with 
wrath, and treated almost us lyBubject of pe¬ 
nal censure. This blind admiration is not 
patriotism, or, if it be patriotism, it is, at 
least, only that easy form of it which the 
most corrupt may assume, without any dimi. 
nution of their own political profligacy. He 
who does not feel, in his whole heart, the 
excellence of a wise and virtuous system of 
polity, is indeed unworthy of living under 
Its protection. But be who does fuel its ex¬ 
cellence, will be the swiftest to discern every 
iinproveinent that can be added to it. It is 
the same in the humbler concerns of private 
life. It is not the indifferent stranger, who 
on seeing any one suffer from inconvenience 
of any kind, perceives most quickly the first 
involuntary intimation of uneasiness, and 
discovers, too, most quickly, what may be 
the best remedy. It is he who loves best 
the sufferer, and who sees best every noble 
endowment possessed by him. It is the 
mother watching her child,—the friend vi¬ 
siting his friend,—the son, the lover, the 
husband. The very nature of affection is to 
render us quick to imagine something which 
may make still better what is good; and 
though he W'ho admires least a system, may 
innovate most extensively, there can be no 
question that the most continued tendency 
to innovate, in some slight degree, is in him 
who admires most, upon the whole, what he 
therefore wishes most ardently to improve. 

If such be, as I omnot but think, the len- 
deticy of affection, the loud and haughty pi- 
triotism of those who profess to see in any 
of the systems of human policy, which as 
human, must share in some degree the gene¬ 
ral frailty of humanity, no evil which can re¬ 
quire to be remedied, and even no good 
which ran by any means be rendered still 
more ample in extension or degree, seems 
to me, for this very reason suspicious; at 
least as suspicions as the loud and angry patri¬ 
otism of those wdio profess to see in the whole 
system, nothing which is not a fit subject 
of instant and total alteration. If they 
loved truly what they prmse so highly, they 
would not praise it less indeed, but they 
would wish, at least, to sec it still more wor¬ 
thy of praise ; there would be a quickness, 
therefore, to discover what would make it 
more worthy; and, though they might be 
fearful of innovating, they would yet have 
many wishes of iimovatiiig, which nothing 
but the value of the subject of experiment, 
as too noble to be put in peri' could operate 
to suppress. 

Jt is this high importance of the subject 


of ei^eriment, which is the true check on 
the innovating spirit, that, but for such a 
check, would De constantly operating in man, 
though there were no other inducement than 
the mere eagerness of curiosity, which wish¬ 
es to see constantly new results, and is there¬ 
fore constantly employed in placing objects 
in new circumstances. If the happiness and 
misery of nations w'ere not dependent on the 
varying movements of the political machin¬ 
ery, or were dependent only for a few mo¬ 
ments, so that, by the mere will of replacing 
all things in their former situation, we could 
truly replace them without any diminution 
of good or increase of evil, the game of le¬ 
gislation would indeed be the most magni¬ 
ficent game which could amuse our idleness 
or activity. But since happiness, which has 
once been injured, cannot be easily, if at all 
repaired, nor misery, once produced, be im¬ 
mediately dissipated, with the same ease 
with which we can shuffle kings, and queens, 
and knaves, and all the more insignificant 
cards, from the top to the bottom of the 
pack, or from the bottom to the top, and 
find the whole, after these successive chan¬ 
ges, tlie same cai'ds as before, with the same 
gaudy colouring and inrignia of distinction, 
the game is too costly ^ne for human be. 
nevolence to wish to pla^k. 

The same principle, 1 remark, directs 
the patriot in the reforme^jUms which he 
wishes to produce, without o^mrting from 
the regular iisuges of the con^tution, that 
directs him in those rare and dreadful cases, 
in which it becomes to him a question of 
virtue, whether he is not to throw off the^y 
whole entanglement of usage, and reduce so¬ 
ciety again for a time to a state of barl)arou.s 
contention of man with man, that, from this 
temporary disorder, a better and more regu¬ 
lar system may arise. The directing princi¬ 
ple, in both cases, is the love of the good of 
the state and q&niankind, that total and ul¬ 
timate result of|lpod on which it may be rea¬ 
sonable to calc^ite, after every deduction 
has been made ^the evil that may, directly 
or indirectly, floA from the trial. It is not 
enough, then, th^bere is a great and mani¬ 
fest defect in an^ort of the political sys¬ 
tem ; a source of ^1 us manifest perhaps aa 
the evil itself. ThP"^y be suflieieiit to tne 
demagogue, whose i®J^ object is to produce 
popular discontent! jfith a system in whii‘h 
he has no part toMct; and who is, thero- 
fore, rather pleased to discover the evil that 
may give a few animated periods to his elo¬ 
quence, than grieved at the miseries on 
which so much of his logic and rhetoric de¬ 
pends. But, to the sincere lover of the hap¬ 
piness of the community, there must be not 
only the certainty of existing evil, but on ob¬ 
vious facility^or at least a very high proba¬ 
bility of amendment; and a jirobubility ol 
this, without an amount of accompanying 
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evil cqaal, oi even nearly equal, to the evil 
which be wishes to remove, before he will 
attempt, a reformation that may be so periU 
ous to the very happiness which it is lus 
great ambition to promote. In calculating 
the resists of good and evil, he will be care¬ 
ful too to make allowance for the influence 
of habit itself; and will consider an evil that 
is new, such as his wished reformation might 
possibly produce, as when all other circum¬ 
stances are the same, a greater evil than that 
which already exists, and to which the mind of 
the Buflerer has learned, by long usage, to ac- 
commo(kte itself. Above all, he will make al¬ 
lowance for the possible fallacies of his own 
judgment. That others have not before re¬ 
sided as evil, that which appears to him to be 
evil, though not enough to alter his judgment, 
will at least be felt by him as a circumstance 
which should render caution in this case more 
necessa^ than it would have been, if there 
had berore been no existing government; 
but all was to be the instant result of one 
act of legislation. 

The remarks which Dr. Smith has made 
on the peculiar danger of the reforming spi¬ 
rit in princes, in reference to this deduction 
from the amount of incitement to innovate, 
which the possiblff follaey of our opinion 
should produce,-^ possibility which they 
who are accustonid to constant obsequious¬ 
ness and aduiumi of all aromid, are not very 
ready to —are fully justified by the 

history, witn^ery few exceptions, of all such 
attempts of royal or imperial reformers. 

'* It is upon this account,” he says, that 
of all political speculators, sovereign princes 
are by far the most dangerous. This arro¬ 
gance is perfectly familiar to them. They 
entertain no doubt of the immense superior¬ 
ity of their own judgment. When such im¬ 
perial and royal reformers, therefore, conde¬ 
scend to contemplate the constitution of the 
country which is commit! .e^o their govern¬ 
ment, they seldom sec any Ming so wrong in 
it as the obstructions whiB it may home- 
times oppose to the exi ;uBn of their own 
will. Tney hold in conBnpt the divine 
maxim of Plato, and r >TjmeT the state as 
made for themselves, notjncmsclves fur tlie 
^te. The great objec^ their reformation, 
mrefore, is to reinovq^^s( obstructions, to 
reduce the authority nobility, to take 
away the inrivileges of^Ries and provinces, 
and to render both the* itest individuals, 
and the greatest orders of the state, as inca¬ 
pable of opposing their commands, as the 
wea^t and most insignificant.”* 

In these cases, however, it is not, I con¬ 
ceive, the Itnere arrogance of opinion of which 
Dr. Smidi speaks, that mnders princes such 
rash and rapid innovatun. Much of the 
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tendency, I have no doubt, arises from the 
f^lity which they have found in executing 
the smaller matters, which thev are in the 
hourly habit of willing and producing; a fa¬ 
cility which they natiuyilly extend to other 
matters, in which they suppose that all things 
will arrange themselves as readily, according 
to their will, »s the actions and looks of those 
whose courtly ministry it is to do and look 
as they are ordered. They do not merely 
think themselves better movers of the ma¬ 
chinery than others, but the machinery of 
national happiness seems to them more sim¬ 
ple and easy of management than it is ; be¬ 
cause they have been able, in innumerable 
cases, to produce the very object which they 
desired, in nil the circumstances which they 
desired, or to prevent what they considered 
as an evil to themselves or others, in the very 
way in whicli it seemed to them necessary 
or most expedient to prevent it. They in¬ 
novate, therefore, with a mure fearless spirit, 
because they think that the political machine 
will readily produce whatever they wish it to 
produce; or, at any rate, that the touch of a 
single spring, or the apjilicution of a weight 
to a single pulley, will be sufficient to put 
the machine in its former slate, if the move¬ 
ment M’hich they have attempted should be 
found ineffectual to produce that particular 
equilibrium, or disturbance of equilibrium, 
which they desired to effect by it. 

The reformations which .iloiie a sincere 
patriot will think of attempting, must be pre¬ 
ceded, then, by much cautious examination 
of all the evils which the very desire of pro¬ 
ducing good, and good only, may often tend 
to occasion, almost as certainly as if the de¬ 
sire had had in view evil, and nothing more. 
I need not surely add, since il is of a moral 
duty I am treating, that the patriotic re¬ 
former will not be influenced by his own pri¬ 
vate views of ambition or factious dislike; 
though these, it must be confessed, are the 
great movers of far more than half of that 
declamatoiy eloquence on public abuses, 
which, as we cannot see the heart, is often 
honoured with the name of patriotism. 

Arsaces,” says Montesquieu, in his politi. 
cal romance oi that name, “ Arsaces loved 
so much to preserve the laws and ancient 
customs of the Dactrians, that he trembled 
always at the very name of reform of abuses: 
for he had often remarked, that every one 
called that law, which was conformable to 
his personal views, and called an abuse 
whatever was likely to thwart his own in¬ 
terests.” 

It is this hypocrisy of patriotism, which 
has been the most fatal of all evils to the 
reformation of a country. It is so easy to 
declaim against abuses, and so many personal 
objecU may be attained by the declamation, 
that, to the unreflecting, it seems almost a 
sort of logical victory for the defender of 
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'real abuses to ascribe to Buch%nibitious or 
Bordid or factious motives the genuine ha¬ 
tred of corruption, and genuine love of man, 
in those who oppose the evils by which 
the defender of them exists. This imputa¬ 
tion of unworthy designs or wishes is one of j 
the greatest, or rather, is truly the greatest 
evil which a patriot, who is at heart a pa¬ 
triot, has to dread. But itris an evil which, 
like all other evils that are personal to him¬ 
self, he is to brave, in that calm and tem- 

S ierate course of public virtue, in which he 
eels himself called to move. He loves, in¬ 
deed, the esteem of mankind much, but 
there is something which he loves still more; 
and he will not suffer the world to be miser¬ 
able, that he may run a little less risk of be¬ 
ing accounted a nypocrite. 

I now, then, conclude the remarks which 
1 hod to offer on all the duties which we 
owe to others; whether they relate to mere 
abstinence from injury, or to positive bene¬ 
ficence ; and whether they relate to all the 
individuals of mankind, or merely to a limit¬ 
ed number of them that ore connected with 
us by peculiar ties. 

1 have treated, as you must have perceiv¬ 
ed, of our moral duties, with only few re¬ 
marks on what are commonly denominated 
rights; for this best of reasons, Uiat the 
terms right and duty are, in the strictest 
sense, in morality at least, corresponding and 
commensurable. Whatever service it is my 
duty to do to any one, he has a moral right 
to receive from me : there is one moral emo¬ 
tion, one simple feeling of approvableness 
which constitutes to our heart, in the consid- 
eriition of any action, the right or the duty, 
according as we view the agent, or him to 
whom his action relates. I do not speak at 
present, it is to be remembered, of the ad¬ 
ditional force of law as applied to particular 
moral duties, a force which it may be expe¬ 
dient variously to extend or limit, but of the 
moral duties alone; and in these, alike in 
every case, the moral duty implies a moral 
right, and the moral right a moral duty. 
When I say that it is my duty to perform a 
eertmn action, I mean nothing more than 
that if 1 do not perform it, 1 shall regard 
myself, and others will regard me, with mo- 
nil disapprobation. When I say that any 
one has a moral right to iny performance of 
a certain action, do I mean any thing more 
than was said by me, in the former case; or 
rather, do I not simply mean still, that if I 
do not perform the action, the feeling of 
moral disapprobation will arise in myself and 
others ? 

The laws, indeed, have made a distinction 
of our duties, enforcing the performance of 
some of them, and not enforcing the perform¬ 
ance of others; but this partial interference 
of law, useful as it is in the highest degree 
to the happiness of the world, does not alter 


.he nature of the duties themselves, which, 
as resulting from the moral nature of man, 
ireceded every legal institution. 

The facility of determining certain duties 
in all their circumstances, and the impossi¬ 
bility of determining others which vary with 
drcumstances that cannot be made the suh- 
{ects of judicial inquiry, and into which, for 
the general tranquillity of a state, it would 
not be expedient to make a nice inquiry, even 
though tney could be made subjects of it, 
have been, of course, the great reason for 
which certain duties only are enforced by law, 
and others left to the morality of individuals 
themselves. It is easy, at least in most cases, 
and in all cases comparatively easy, to as¬ 
certain the obligation to the duties ranked 
together under the name justice,—the duties 
of abstaining from positive injury of every 
sort, and of fulfilling precise conventional en- 
gagements. It would not be easy to ascer¬ 
tain, in like manner, what number of inju¬ 
ries, on the part of a benefactor, lessened, and 
perhaps destroyed altogether, the obligation 
to a grateful return of services for some early 
benefit received; and an inquiry into such 
circumstances, as it might extend to many 
of the most delicate |and confidential trans¬ 
actions of a long life,would, as inquisitorial, 
be productive of more\vil, than it could be 
productive of good, asmdiciol. Gratitude, 
therefore, is left, and wit^ left, to the free 
moral sentiments of manki^!)U justice is en¬ 
forced by the united |x>wer il^he state. 

On this very simple distinction of duties 
which the law enforces, and of those which, 
for obvious reasons, it does not attempt to 
enforce, and on this alone, as 1 conceive, ^ 
founded the division of perfect and imperfect 
rights, which is so favourite a division with 
tvriters in jurisprudence, and with those ethi¬ 
cal writers whose systems, from the prevail¬ 
ing studies and habits of the time, w'ere in 
a great measme vitiated by the technicalities 
of law. Thiwery use of these terms, how¬ 
ever, has unf^unately led to the belief, that 
in the right^hemselves, as moral rights, 
there is a grei^r or less degree of perfection 
or moral incui^ency, when it is evident that 
morally there ^no such distinction ; or, I 
may say even, ^lat if there were any such 
distinction, the iiBihts which are legally per¬ 
fect would be ofe Wf less powerful moral 
force than right»| gmeh are k'gally said to be 
imperfect. TheiMs no one, I conceivc,'wlic» 
would not feel more remorse, a deeper sense 
of moral impropriety, in having suffered his 
benefactor, to whom he owed all his affluence, 
to perish in a prison for some petty debt, 
tlian if he had failed in the exact performance 
of some trifling conditions of a contract, in 
the terms which he knew well that the law 
would hol^ to be definite and of perfect ob¬ 
ligation. 

It is highly important, therefore, ftw your 
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clear viewt in ethics, that yon should see di» him any gratification which he could not have' 
tiiictly the nature of this difiercnce, to which enjoyed but for us. 

you must meet with innumerable allusions, The ethical inquiries which have of late 
and allusicms that involve an obscurity, which engaged us, may be considered, then, as de- 
could not have been felt, but for the unfor- velopements of one great truth, which it is 
tunate ambiguity of the phrases employed impossible for man to consider too oftim; 
to distinguish rights that are easily determin- that he does not enter life to be an idle spec- 
able by law, and therefore enforced by it, tator of the magnificence of the universe, and 
from rights which arc founded on oircum- of the living belbgs like himself that dwell 
stances lees easily determinable, and there with him on that globe which is his tempo- 
fore not attempted to be enforced by legal rary home, but that he has duties to perfonn 
authority. as well as pleasures to enjoy and pains to 

It is, as I have said, on the one simple avoid ; that he has it in his pow'er to relieve 
feeling of moral approvableness, that every the sufferings of others and to augment their 
duty, and therefore every right, is founded, happiness, and that, having this power, he 
All rights are morally perfect; because, must be an object of approbation to himself, 
wherever there is a moral duty to another if he use it for those noble purposes, or of 
living being, there is a moral right in that disapprobation to himself, if he neglect to use 
other; and where there is no duty, there is it; still more, if, instead of merely iieglcct- 
no right. There is as little an imperfect right ing the happiness of others, he exert himself, 
in any moral sense, as there is in logic an intentionally, to lessen it, and add to the suf- 
imperfect truth or falsehood. ferings that exist in the world, iiKli'pcndcntly 

Actions of which the right is clearly de- of him, the sufferings which it is in his power 
terminable in all its circumstances, or may to inflict on others, and the more dreadful 
be imagined at least to be clearly dctermiiio- sufferings of remorse and despair that must 
ble, the law takes under its cognizance. But, be felt hy his oivn guilty heai't. 
into the greater number of our virtues or I should now, in regular order, proceed to 
vices, it makes no jujlicial inquiry. And the consideration of ^at propriety of con- 
though it might sec i on first reflection, to liuct with respect to the individual which 
be more advantageoi , if all which is moral- constitutes what has been termed our duty 
ly due to us, m’ ' have been judicially to’’ourselves. But, as this inquiry involves 
claimed, it is wi lat so many virtues arc chiefly the consideration of hai)piness, and 
left at our own^^pusal. But for this free- us so much of human happiness has relation 
dom from legsj^mpnlsion, there could be no to our notions of the Divinity and our pro¬ 
virtue, at least no virtue which could to others spccts of immortal life, it seems to me bet- 
be a source of delight, however gnitifying the tor, upon the whole, to deviate in a slight 
conscious disinterestedness might be to the degree from our regular plan, and to give 
k».'ast of the individual. What pleasure our attention, first, to those great subjects, 
could we derive from the ready services ofaf- before entering on the inquiry which must 
faction, if the failure of one of them would have relation to them, 
have subjected the delinquent to personal We have already considered man in va- 
punishment; if M'e could not distinguish, rioiis aspects; as a sensitive being, capable of 
therefore, the kindness of the heart, from the being affected by the things around him, and 
selfish semblance of it which it was prudence deriving from them not pleasure, and pain, 
to assume, and if the delight Tiko ’ietyufider and sustenance merely, but the elements of 
the domestic roof had thus jpen convertt'd his knowledge ; as an intellectual being, co- 
into a college of students tAor estic law, pable of discovering the relations of things, 
calculating smiles and propKioning every comparing, generalizing, forming systems of 
tone of tcndeniess to the st^t requisitions truth, and almost creating worlds of fiction 

that arise with the semblance of truth at the 
mere will of his fancy; and, lastly, as a mo¬ 
ral agent, connected with other moral agents, 
by ties that are innumerable as the living 
objects to whom they relate. We have now 
to consider the more important relation, 
ivhich, as a created and dependent, but im¬ 
mortal being, he bears to that supreme be- 
My last l<ecture, Gentlemen, brought to a ing, who is the great source of all exist- 
conclusion liay remarks on the various moral ence. 

relations which connect every individual of On this subject, that comprehends the 
mankind with every other individual, some sublimest of all the truths which man is per- 
by tics of peculiar interest, but all by the ob- mitted to attain, the benefit of revelation 
ligation of benevolent wishes and benevo- may be conceived to render every inquiry 
lent efforts, when it is in our power to free superfluous, which docs not flow from it. 
even a stranger from suffering, or to afford But to those who are blessed with a clear* 
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er illumination, it cannot be uninteresting to 
trace the fainter lights, which in the duk- 
ness of so many gloomy ages, amid the op¬ 
pression of tyranny in various forms, and of 
superstition more afflicting than tyranny it¬ 
self, could preserve, still dimly visible to man, 
that virtue which he was to love, and that 
Creator whom he was to adore. Nor can 
it be without profit, even to their better 
faith, to find all nature thus concurring, as to 
its most important truths, with revelation it¬ 
self ; and every thing living and inanimate 
announcing that high and holy one, of w'hose 
perfections they have been privileged with 
a more splendid manifestation. 

We have to consider, then, not the tie 
which connects man with his parents only, 
and with that race of mortal ancestors by 
whom a frail existence has been successively 
transmitted from those who lived for a few 
feeble years, to those who lived afterwards 
for a few feeble years, but that far nobler 
principle of union, by which he is connected 
with him who has existed for ever, the Cre¬ 
ator of the universe, and tlic Preserver of 
that universe which he has created. The 
inquiry into the existence of the noblest of 
beings, into the existence of him to whom 
we look as the source of every thing which 
we enjoy and admire, is itselt surely the no¬ 
blest of ail the inquiries on which man can 
enter; and the feelings with which we en¬ 
ter on it should be of a kind that is suitable 
to the contemplation of a nature so noble, 
even as possibly existing. “ Si intramus 
ternpla com])ositi,” says an eloquent pagan 
writer w'heii beginning an inquiry into some 
of the mere works of God, “ si ad sacrificium 
accessuri vultum submittimus, si in onine 
argumeiitum inodcstiac fingimur; quanto 
hoc magis fucere debeinus, cum de sideribus, 
de stellis, dc deorum iiatura disputamus, ne 
quid tenierc, ne quid iinpudenter, aut igno- 
rantes aftirmemus, aut scieutes mentiamur.”* 

The universe exhibits indisputable marks 
of design, and is therefore not self-existing, 
but the w'ork of a designing mind. There 
exists, then, a great designing mind. Such 
is the first truth with respect to the indica¬ 
tion of divinity in the universe, to which I 
would direct your attention. 

If the world had been without any of its 
present adaptation of parts to parts, only a 
mass of matter, irregular in form, and qui¬ 
escent,—and if wo could conceive ourselves, 
W'ith ail our faculties as vigorous as now, con¬ 
templating such an irregular and quiescent 
mass, without any thought of the order dis¬ 
played in our own mental frame, I am far 
from contending that, in such circumstances, 
with nothing before us that could be con¬ 
sidered as indicative of a particular design. 


we Mould have been led to the conception 
of a Creator. On the contrary, I conceive 
the abstract arguments which have been ad¬ 
duced to show that it is impossible for mat¬ 
ter to have existed from eternity, by reason¬ 
ings on what has been termed necessary 
existence, and the incompatibility of this 
necessary existence with the qualities of mat¬ 
ter, to be relics of the mere verbal logic of 
the schools, as little capable of producing 
conviction as any of the wildest and most 
absurd of the technical scholastic reasonings 
on the properties or supposed properties of 
entity and nonentity. Eternal existence, 
the existence of that which never had a be¬ 
ginning, must always be beyond our distinct 
comprehension, whatever the eternal object 
may be, material or mental; and as much 
beyond our comprehension in the one case 
as in the otiicr, though it is impossible fur 
us to doubt that some being, material or 
mental, must have been eternal, if any thing 
exists. 

Had there e'er been nnught, nought still had been; 

Eternal these must bc.t 

In the circumstances supposed, however, 
it is very probable thi\if we formed any 
thought at all upon thetjsubject, we hhould 
have conceived the Tude'Quiescent mass to 
have been itself eternal, as,Xvdeed, seems to 
have been the universal opir.^n of the an¬ 
cient philosophers, with respci^o the mat¬ 
ter of the universe, even thou_ they ad¬ 
mitted the existence of divine beings as 
authors of that beautiful regularity which we 
perceive. The mass alone would have been 
visible,—creation, us a fact, unknown to our 
xperience,—and in the mass itsclfi nothing 
which could be regarded as exhibiting traces 
of an operating mind. 

But though matter, as an unformed mass, 
existing without relation of parts, would not; 
1 conceive, of it'lblf have suggested the no¬ 
tion of a Creator^since in every hypothesis, 
lomething matcjafl or mental must have ex¬ 
isted uncaused, i pd mere existence, there¬ 
fore, is not nece^ arily a mark of previous 
causation, unless take for granted an in¬ 
finite series of can)is,—it is very different 
when the mass ofj latter is considered as 
possessing proportii^^and obvious relations 
of parts to each rektions which do 

not exist merely in karate pairs, but many 
of which concur in dfle more general relation, 
and many of these again, in rektions more 
general still. In short, when the whole uni¬ 
verse seems to present to us, on whatever 
part of it we may look, exactly the same ap¬ 
pearances as it would have presented if its 
parts had been arranged intentionally, for the 
purpose of producing the results which are 


Seneca, Naturalei QuaetUonet, lib. vii. cap. .xxx. 
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now perceived,—^w’iicn these appearances of 
adaptation are not in a few objects out of 
inany, but in every thing that meets our 
view, and innumerable, therefore, as the in* 
numerable objects that constitute to us the 
universe, we feel an absolute impossibility 
of supposing that so many appearances of 
design exist without design; an impossibility 
against which it may not be difhcult to ad¬ 
duce words in the form of argument, but 
which it would be as difficult to endeavour 
not to feel, as to divest ourselves of that very 
capacity of reasoning to which the negative 
argument must be addressed. It woidd be 
absurd to attempt to state bow many pro- 
ortions may coexist, and yet be imsigincd 
y us not to imply necessarily any design in 
the production of them. A few types, for 
example, may be thro^vn loosely together, 
and some of them may form a w'ord. This 
we can believe, without any suspicion of con¬ 
trivance. If many such words, however, 
were to be thro^vn together, wc should sus¬ 
pect contrivance, and w'ould believe contriv¬ 
ance, with the most undoubting conviction, 
if a multitude of types were to be found, thus 
forming one regular and continued poem. 
This instance, I mn^' remark by the wajr, is 
one which is used/ry Cicero; though it is 
one which wc shoVild little have expected to 
find in an aaciem writer, in ages when the 
blessing of ll^^ of printing was unknown. 
In speaking^the opinion of those who con¬ 
tend that tK universe was formed by a for¬ 
tuitous concourse of atoms, he says, “ Hoc 
qui cxistimaC fieri potuisse, non iiitelligo, 
^cur non idem putet, si innumerabilcs uiiius 
et viginti formae literarum, vel aurcae vel 
qualeslibet, aliqud conjiciantur, posse ex his 
in terram excussis, unnalcs Ennii ut deinceps 
logi pos.scnt effici; quod iiescio, an, no in 
uno quidem versu, possit tantum valere for- 
tuna.”* * 

Such is our nature, that it would 
seem as truly impossible a number of 
types thrown together, sir form the Iliad 
or Odyssey, as that they sj iuW form Homer 
himself. We might a indeed, that it 
was by chance that ei type had found 
its way into its properj rlace; but, in as¬ 
serting this, our underjj jng would belie 
our sceptical aEJcrtii certain continued 
scries of relations is ved by us to imply 
foiitrivancp, as truly 'le sensations pro¬ 
duced in us are coiicciv to imply the exist¬ 
ence of corresponding sensible qualities in 
the object without; or as any conclusion iu 
reasoning itself is felt to be virtuidly contmn- 
cd in the premises which evolve it. The 
great question is, whether, in the univci-se, 
there be any such continued series of rela¬ 
tions? 


Strange as it may seem, that, by knowing 
more and more fully all the uses which the 
different parts of tlie universe fulfil, we 
should be less disposed to think of the con¬ 
trivance which those concurring uses indi¬ 
cate, the fact is certain. _ As often as we do 
think of them, indeed, in relation to their 
origin, and say within ourselves, is this ad¬ 
mirable seeming arrangement fortuitous or 
the work of design ? we feel more profound¬ 
ly, that there must have been coiitrivmkce, in 
proportion as we have discovered more traces 
of harmony in the disposition of the parts 
subservient to certmn uses. But still we 
think of these less frequently, merely because 
they have often been before us. We have 
all some particular objects on which we are 
intent, of pleasure, or business, or what at 
least wc take to be business. It requires 
some astonishment, therefore, to make us 
pause and suspend our thoughts, which we 
have already given to some other object; and 
astonishment requires, that the object which 
excites it shokild be new. If it had been 
possible for the generations of mankind to 
have existed in society in a world of dark¬ 
ness, and that sjdendid luminary, by the re¬ 
gular appearances of whkh we now date oiii 
existence, had suddenly arisen on the earth, 
how immediately would it have suspended 
every project and passion, all those projects, 
and pa.ssions, and frivolities, which fill our 
hearts at present W'ith their own petty ob¬ 
jects, BO as .scarcely to leave room for a sin¬ 
gle better thought. I’be gayest trifler would, 
for an instant, have ceu.scd to be a trifler. 
The most ambitious courtly sycophant, who 
had been creeping for years round the throne, 
labouring to supplant rivals whom he never 
hud seen, with the same assiduity as that 
with which competitors for royal favour, in 
a world of sunshine, labour to supplant ri¬ 
vals whom they have seen, w’ould have 
thought of something more Uiaii of himself 
and them ut such a moment. The very 
atheists of such a world, whose chief amuse¬ 
ment, in their blindness, had been the ingen¬ 
uity of proving that the world must have ex¬ 
isted for ever, as it existed then, would al¬ 
most have felt, on such an appearance, that 
there is a Power which can create, and would 
have been believers in that power, for some 
moments at least, though they might have 
hastened, as soon as their superstitious fear 
permitted them, to accommodate the new 
phenomenon to their system. The sudden 
appearance, then, of the sim, as it rose in all 
its magnificence, on beings who had never 
before eifloyed a single ray of its profusion of 
splendour, would have led every heart to 
think of some mighty Power that had form¬ 
ed it. It would have produced that great ef¬ 
fect, which Lucretius and Petronius, taking 


• no N*t«« Dcoruw. lib. a. p. m Eract Lend. “ concomitant for the cause, very 

It,10. zaJccly ascribe to fear, but which is, in tnitu* 
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tVie ciTect of that admiration of the great and 
new, which may be combined with fear, 
though not necessarily, as it may be com¬ 
bined with feelings of a very different kind. 

Primus In orbe Deos fedt timor; srdua coclo 
Fulminaquumeaderent, discuasaquemoeoUftammia, 
Atque ictus ilagraret Athos. 

Fear of supernatural power, in such a case. 
It is very evident, must be the effect of pre¬ 
vious belief of the existence of that Power 
which is feared, for no one can fear that 
which he docs not conceive to exist. It was 
not the fear, therefore, but the previous ad¬ 
miration of the new phenomenon, which, in 
Petronius’s sense, “ made the Gods and 
but for this admiration of what was new and 
great, the fear of the thunderbolt could as lit¬ 
tle have produced fear of a Divine Being, 
before unknown and unsuspected, as the fear 
of being burnt to death when our house was 
on fire, could, of itself, have suggested the 
notion of a Divinity. 

The sudden appearance of the sun, then, 
in a case like that which I have supposed, 
woidd have led every mind to some thought 
Its to its ori^jin. It would have indicated 
power of some sort. But the sun would 
have gone down ; and, though there might 
be some little hope that what had once ap- 
learcd might reappear, it roidd have been on- 
y a slight hope. The night once ]>asscd, 
however, it would retuni in its former mag¬ 
nificence ; and, after a few successions of 
days and nights, its rcgiilurity would add to 
the previous conception of power, some con¬ 
ception of corresponding order, in the power 
whatever it might be, which sent it forth 
with so much regularity. Such would have 
been our feelings, if we had not known the 
sun ever since we rememlier existence. Its 
rising and setting are now, os it were, a part 
of our own life. We armngc the labours of 
the day, so as to bring them to a conclusion 
befoie the darkness with which evening is to 
close ; and we lie down at night full of pro¬ 
jects for the morning, with perfect reliance 
that the light which guided us during the 
past day, will guide us equally in that which 
IS soon to shine upon us. Yet this very cir¬ 
cumstance, the regularity with which the sun 
Has appeared to distribute to us its innumer¬ 
able blessings, a regularity which pix-es to the 
splendid phenomenon itself more indubitable 
marks of the power which is its source, is the 
circumstance that prevents us from thinking 
of this divine source. “ Sed assiduitate quo- 
tidiana," says Cicero, “ et consuetudine ocu- 
lorum, assuescunt animi, ncque admirantnr, 
neque requirunt rationes earum renim, quas 
semper vident; proinde quasi noritas nos ma- 
gis quam magnitudo rerum, debeat ad exqui- 
rendas causes cxcitare.”* 


Even if, when we first beheld the wonder¬ 
ful appearances of natiffe, our fiiculties had 
been such as they are when matured in after¬ 
life, though the phenomenon must, of course, 
have become equally familiar to us, we should 
still have retained some impression of those 
feelings which the aspect of the universe must 
have excited in us when we first entered in¬ 
to this world of gjoiy. ** The miracles of 
nature,” sa^ Diderot, ** are exposed to our 
eyes, long tefore we have reason enough to 
derive any light from them. If we entered 
the world with the same reason which we 
carry with us to an opera, the first time that 
we enter a theatre,—and if the curtain of 
the universe, if I may so term it, were to be 
rapidly drawn up, struck with the grandeur 
of every thing which we saw, and all the ob¬ 
vious contrivances exhibited, wc should not 
be capable of refusing oiu* homage to the 
Eternal power which horl prepar^ for tis 
such a spectacle. But who thinks of mar. 
veiling at what he has seen for fifty years ? 
What multitudes are there, who wholly oc¬ 
cupied with the cure of obtaining subsistence, 
have no time for speculation: the rise of the 
sun is only that which calls them to toil, and 
the finest night in all^ softness, is mute to 
them, or tells them oi^ that it is the hour 
of repose. ”f A 

When we read, for tli^^rat time, the ac¬ 
count which Adam gives angel of bis 
feelings, when, with faculties'fjuch as we have 
supposed, and every thing new before him, 
he found himself in existence in that happy 
scene of Paradise which Milton has describ¬ 
ed, wc are apt to think that the poet has r 
presented him as beginning too soon to reason 
with respect to the power to which he must 
have owed his existence; and yet, if we de¬ 
duct the infiueiicc of long familiarity, and 
suppose even a mind less vigorous than that 
of Adam, but with faculties such as exist 
now only in ilvture life, to be placed in the 
first moment t£ existence in such a scene, we 
shall find, thci(nure we refiert on the situa¬ 
tion, that the ^ividual scarcely could fail to 
philosophize ii^he same manner. 

As ne^iwak'd from soundest sleep. 

Son on the llow’hWerb I found me laid, 

In balmy sweat, vlich, with his beams the sun 
Soon dry'd, and o»**ie reeking moisture fed. 

Strait toward heax^f i wond’rine eyes I turn’d, 
Aiul gas’d awhile , Ipie sky. till rais’d , 

Uy quiek inatinctiwj lotion, up I sprung. 

As thitherward enijb ouring, and upright 
Stood on my feet.' i .bout me round I saw 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains 
And liquid lapse of murmuring streams i by these 
('reatures that liv’d and mov’d, or walk’d or dew, 
Birds on the branches warbling: all things smil’d ; 
With fragrance, and iWth Joy my heart oerflow’d. 
Myself I men perus’d, and limb by limb 
Survey'd, and sometimes went, and si.metimes ran, 
W ith supple Joints, as lively vigour led: 

But who l was, or whence, or from what cause, 
Knew not; to speak 1 tried, and forthwith spake. 
My tongue pbeyM, and readily could name 


I (Eux'mdc Diderot, tome I. p. 100. Amsl. 
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Whate'er 1 uw. Thou tun, aald I, fair lifjhtl 
And thou, enlizhten'd earth, m) fresh and my. 

Ye hills duet, ye rivers, woods, and plains. 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell. 

Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus, how here; 

Not of myself; by some great Maker then, 

In eoodness and in power nre-eniinent i 
Tell me how may I know him, how adore, 

Prom whom I have, that thus I move and live, 

And feel that I am happier than 1 know.* 

Refined as this reasoning may seem in 
such circumstances of new existence, it seems 
to us refined only because, on imagining the 
situation of our first Parent, it is difficult for 
us to divest ourselves of long-accustomcd 
feelings, and to suppose in his vigorous mind 
the full influence of that primaiy vivid admi¬ 
ration which we have never felt, because our 
minds had become accustomed to the sub¬ 
lime magnificence of the world before they 
were capable of feeling the delightful wonder 
which, if it had been felt by us as he who is 
so poetically described must have felt it, 
would have led us too to reason in the same 
manner, and to feel perhaps that instant gra¬ 
titude to which his tongue was so ready to 
give utterance. 

All the impression then, which the won¬ 
ders of nature would produce upon us, as 
new, is of course !oB{#.to us now. What 
would have forced it^if upon us, without re- 
flectiun, requires iio^an effort of reflection. 
Rut, when we m^mthe reflection, the con¬ 
trivance does ir^jlippear to us less irresisti¬ 
bly marked. have, indeed, many more 
proofs of sucm contrivance, than wc could 
possibly have had, but fur that experience 
which has been adding to them every day. 
^If a multitude of parts, all manifestly re¬ 
lating to each other, and producing a result 
which it.seirhas as manifest a relation to the re¬ 
sults of other jiroportions, cannot be observ¬ 
ed by us without an irresistible impression of 
design; if it is impossible for ns to conceive 
that nine millions of alphabetic characters 
could fall of themselves into d|treatise pr a 
poem ; that all the pictures, Hwill nut say 
in the whole world, but cvenBie few which 
are to be found in a single gtBry, w'crc the 
product of a number of colKrs thrown at 
random from a brush upon mnYaas ; that a 
city, with all its distinct hc^es, and all the 
distinct n[)artment8 in thoH houses, and all 
the implements of domcirwuse which those 
apartments contain, cowRot have existed 
without some designin|mind, and some 
hands that fashioned therRnc and the wood, 
and performed all the other operations tic- 
cessaiy for erecting and adorning the differ¬ 
ent edifices; if it be easier for us to believe 
that our senses deceived us in exhibiting to 
us such a city,—and that there was truly no¬ 
thing seen by us,—than to believe that the 
houses existed of themselves without any 


• PuraiUte Lat, book viii. v, SSS^SSS, 


contrivance ; the only question, ns I have al^. 
ready said, is, whether tlie universe itself ex¬ 
hibits such combinations of parts relating to 
each other, as the ]>oem, the picture, the 
city, or any other object for which we find 
it necessary to have recourse to designing skill 
It is quite evident that, in such a case as 
this, all abstract reasoning is superfluous. 
We have not to investigate the relation 
which harmony of parts bears to design, or 
to enter into nice (lisqiiisitions on the theoiy 
of probabilities. We arc addressing men, 
and we address therefore beings to whom 
doubt of such a relation is impossible, who 
require no abstract reasoning to be convinced 
that the Iliad of Homer, or Euclid’s Ele¬ 
ments of Geometry, could not be formed by 
any loose and casrial apposition of alphabetic 
characters after characters, and who, for the 
same reason, must believe that any similar 
order irajiiies similar design. If this con¬ 
nexion of a regular serie.s of relations with 
some regulating mind, is not felt, there i.s at 
least as much reason to suspect that any ab¬ 
stract reasoning on probabilities will be as 
little felt, since every reasoning must assume 
a principle itself unproved, and as little uni¬ 
versal us such belief in such eireiimstanees. 
Still more superfluous must be all those rea¬ 
sonings with respect to the existence of the 
Deity, from the nature of certain conceptions 
of our mind, independent of the phenomonaof 
design, which are commonly termed reason¬ 
ings a priori,—reasonings that, if strictly an¬ 
alyzed, are found to proceed on some as¬ 
sumption of the very tmth for which they 
contend, and that, instead of thron ing addi¬ 
tional light on the argument for a Creator of 
the universe, have served only to tlmow on it 
a sort of darknc.s.s, by leading us to conceive 
tliat there must be some obscurity in truths 
which could give occasion to reasoning so 
obscure. God, and the world whic-h he has 
formed—these are our great olijects. Eveiy 
thing which we strive to jJacc between these 
is nothing. We see tlie univci'se, and, see¬ 
ing it, we believe in its Maker. It is the 
universe, therefore, which is oiu: aiyument, 
and our only argument; and, as it is power¬ 
ful to convince us, God is, or is not, an ob> 
ject of our belief. 

If proportion, order, subserviency to cer¬ 
tain uses that are themselves subservient to 
other uses, and these to others, in a regular 
series, be then what it is impo.ssible for us 
to consider, without the belief of design, 
what is the universe but a spectacle of such 
relations in every part? Erom the great 
masses that roll through space, to the slight¬ 
est atom that forms one of their impercepti¬ 
ble elements, eveiy thing is conspiring for 
some purpose. 1 shall not speak of the rela.; 
tions of the planetary motions to each other; 
of the inutum relations of the various purls 
of our globe; of the different oninials of tho 
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^lifTprcnt elements, in the conformity of their 
su'ucture to the qualities of the elements 
which they inhabit; of man himself, in all the 
nice adaptations of his organs, for purposes 
which the anatomist and physiologist may 
explain to us in more learned language, but 
which even the vulgar, who know only the 
thousandth port, or fur less than the thou¬ 
sandth part, of the wonders of their onm , 
frame, yet see sufficiently, to be convinced of 
an arrangement which the pbpiologist sees 
more fully, but does not believe more un- 
doubtingly. To these splendid proofs, it is 
scarcely necessary to do more than to allude. 
But, when we think of the feeblest and most 
insignificant of living things—the minutest 
insect, which it requires a microscope to dis¬ 
cover ; when wc think of it, as a creature, 
having limbs that move it from place to place, 
nourished by little vessels, that bear to every 
fibre of its frame some portion of the food 
which other organs have rendered fit for 
serving the purposes of nutrition,—^having 
senses, as quick to discern the objects that 
bear to it any relative magnitude, as ours, 
and not merely existing as a living piece of 
most beautiful mechanism, but having tlie 
power which no mere mechanism, however 
beautiful, ever hud, of multiplying its own 
existence, by the production of living ma¬ 
chines exactly resembling itself, in all the 
beautiful organic relations that are clustered 
as it were in its little fnimc ; when we think 
of all the proofs of contrivance which are 
thus to be found in what seems to us a sin¬ 
gle atom, or less than a single atom, and 
w'hcn we think of the myriads of myriads 
of such atoms which inhabit even the 
smallest portion of that earth which is it¬ 
self blit aa almost invisible atom, compared 
with the great system of the heavens, what 
a combination of simplicity and grandeur do 
we perceive ! It is one universd design, or 
an infinity of designs : nothing seems to us 
little, because nothing is so little as not to 
proclaim that omnipotence which made it; 
and, 1 may say too, that nothing seems to us 
great in itself, because its very grandeur 
speaks to us of that immensity before which 
all created greatness is scarcely to be per¬ 
ceived. 

On particular arguments of this kind, that 
are as innumerable as the things which exist, 
I feel that it is quite idle to dwell. Those 
whom a single organized being, or even a 
single organ, such as the eye, the ear, the 
hand, does not convince of the being of a 
God,—who do not see him, not more in the 
social order of human society, than in a sin¬ 
gle instinct of animals, producing uncon¬ 
sciously a result that is necessary fur their 
continued existence, and yet a result which 
they cannot have foreknown,—will not see 
him in ail the innumerable instances that 
might be crowded together by philosophers 


and theologians. If, then, such be our na¬ 
ture, that regularity of parts subservient to 
certiun uses, impresses us necessarily with a 
feeling of previous eontrivance, we speak 
agmnst the conviction of our own heart as 
often as we affect to shelter ourselves in the 
use of a frivolous word, and say, of all the 
contrivance of the universe, that it is only 
the result of chance,—of chance to which it 
would seem to us absurd to ascribe the far 
humbler traces of intellect that are to be 
found in a poem, or a treatise of philosophy. 
What should we think of any one who should 
ascribe to chance the combinations of letters 
that form the Principia of Newton 1 and is 
the world which Newton described less glo¬ 
riously indicative of wisdom than the mere 
description ? The word chance, in such a 
case, may be regarded as expressive only of 
unwilling assent. It is a word easily ptxv. 
nounced, but it is nothing more. 

How long,” says TillotsoU, in one of his 
Sermons, “ might twenty thousand blind 
men, which should be sent out from the se¬ 
veral remote parts of England, wander up 
and down before they would all meet upon 
Salisbury Plains, and fall into rank and file 
in the exact order an army ? And yet 
this is much more to be imagined, than 
how the innumerable Clind parts of matter 
should rendezvous theu^Vlves into a world. 
A man that sees Henry tlv^eventh's chapel 
at Westminster, might, wit^s good reason, 
maintain, (yea, with much better, consider¬ 
ing the vast difference betwixt that little 
structure and the huge fabric of the world,) 
that it was never coi^rivcd or built by 
man, but that the stones did by chance grow 
into those curious figures into which they 
seem to have been cut and graven; and that 
upon a time (as tales usually begin) the ma¬ 
terials of that building, the stone, mortar, 
timber, iron,Aead, and glos^ happily met to¬ 
gether, and^jery fortunately ranged them¬ 
selves into t3t delicate order in which wc 
see them n? j so close compacted, that it 
must be a ve^^ great chance that parts them 
again. Wht'l would the world think of a 
man that shoio advance such an opinion as 
this, and write^book for it ? If tliey would 
do him right, tf V ought to look upon him as 
mad ; but yet little more reason than 

any man can ha"|^to say tliat the world was 
made by chaiic^*!^ 

The world, then, was made; there is a 
designing Power which formed it,—a Power 
whose own admirable nature explains what¬ 
ever is admirable on earth, and leaves to us, 
instead of the wonder of ignorance, that 
wonder of knowledge and veneration which 
is not astonishment, but love and awe. 

“ Thejmpious,” says au eloquent French 

* TllIotKm'* Work*, vul. i. senium i. p. It. Load. 
173.’. folui. 
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number of mankind. It is what distinguish¬ 
es us from our fellows that we consider; and 
this, the very circumstance of distinction ne¬ 
cessarily limits to a few; not what is com¬ 
mon to us with our fellows, which, by the 
very wideness of the participation, is of an 
amount that is incomparably greater. We 
think of the benevolence of the Author of the 
whole race of mankind, therefore, as less 
than it is, because it is a benevolence that 
has provided for the whole race of mankind; 
and if the amount of good provided for every 
living being had been less in the extent 
of its diihision, we should, in our erring es¬ 
timate, have regarded it as more, at least if 
ourselves had been of the number of the pri¬ 
vileged few, who alone enjoyed those gene¬ 
ral blessings of nature which now are com¬ 
mon to all. 

“ N<hi dat Deus beneficia ?—^unde ergo 
ista quse possides, qux das, quee negus, quue 
servas, quse rapis ? unde haec innumerubilia, 
oculos, aures, animum inulcentia? unde ilia 
liixuriam quoque instruens copiu? Neque 
enim necessitatibus tuntummodo nostris pro- 
visum est: usque in delicias amamur.—Si 
pauca quis tibi dcmasseujugera, accepisse te 
diceres beueficium : in^ensa tcrrarum latd 

f atentium spatia ne^ esse bcncflcium !”* 
t is truly, as this cj^uent writer says, the 
possession of tl^comroon glories of the 
«arth, the sky, c^ll nature that is before us 
and above u!^ which is the most valuable 
possession of man; and the few acres which 
he enjoys, or thinks that he enjoys exclusive¬ 
ly, compared with that greater gift of heaven 
ail mankind, are scarcely worthy of be¬ 
ing counted as a proof of divine benefi¬ 
cence. 

But though life to man, and to his fellow- 
inhabitants of earth, be a source of happiness 
upon the whole, it is not always, and in eve¬ 
ry instance, a source of bappinlhs. There is 
not a moment, indeed, in whi A the quantity 
of agreeable sensation felt v myriads of 
creatures, may not be far greiBr than all the 
pain which is felt at the samBnoment. But 
■till there is no moment in wRich pain, and 
a very considerable amount/|>f pain, is not 
felt. Can he be good, tH i, under w'liose 
supreme govei. ment, an(r .berefore almost, 
it may be said, at who^n*iMdmg, pain exists? 
Before entering on tlu^\ juiry, however, it 
may be necessary to ok iate an objection 
that arises from the mere limitation of our 
nature ns finite beings. 

Many of the complaints of those who ore 
discontented wHh the system of the universe, 
arise from this mere limitation of our facul¬ 
ties and enjoyments; a limitation in which 
ingratitude would find an argument, in what¬ 
ever state of being short of absolute divinity 


it might be placed; and even though pos¬ 
sessing all the functions of divinity ^m the 
moment at which it was created, might srill 
lookback through eternity, and complain with 
the same reason, that it had not been created 
earlier to the exercise of such sublime func¬ 
tions. 

It surely is iwt necessary, for the proof 
of benevolence on the part of the divine Be¬ 
ing, that man should be himself a god; that 
he should be omniscient or omnipotent any 
more than that he should have existed from 
eternity. His senses, with all bis other 
faculties, are limited, because they are the 
faculties of a created being ; as even his 
immortality may, in one sense of the word, 
be said to be limited, when considered in 
relation to the eternity that preceded Iiis ex¬ 
istence. But how admirably does even the li¬ 
mitation of his nature demonstrate the gracious 
benevolence of Heaven, when we consider 
the innumerable relations of the universe that 
must have been contrived, in adaptation to 
the exact degree of his capacity, so as to be 
most productive of good in those particular 
circumstances. If we think only how very 
slight a change in the qualities of external 
things, though perfectly suitable, perhaps, to 
a different degree of sensitive and intellectu¬ 
al capacity, might have rendered the exist • 
ence of man absolutely miserable, how sub* 
liraely benevolent seems that wisdom, in the 
very minuteness of its care, which, by pro¬ 
portioning exactly the qualities of atoms to 
the qualities of that which, in the world of 
spirits, may be considered as scarcely more 
than what on atom is in the material world, 
has produced, amid so many possibilities of 
misery, this result of happiness. 

You arc probably all acquainted with th"® 
lines of Pope, so often quoted on this sub¬ 
ject, that express briefly, and with great po¬ 
etic force, the reasoning of Mr, Locke on 
this subject, which, perhaps, suggested them. 

ThcbliM of mnn, could pride that Messing find. 

Is, not to act or think l)c>ond mankind; 

No powers of My or of soul to share, 

Dut what his nature and his state can bear. 

Why has not man a microscopic eye ? 

For this plain reason, Man is not a fly; 
bay, what the use, were finer optics given. 

To inspect a mite, not comprehend me heaven 1 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er. 

To smart and agonlae at every pore; 

Or, quick effluvia darting through the brain. 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain ? 

If Nature thundered in his opening ears. 

And atuiiu’d him with me music or the spheres. 

How would he wish that heaven had left him still 
The whiaiiering zephyr and the purling rill !f 

We see, then, the advantage of the adap¬ 
tation of our limited powers to the particulaf 
circumstances of nature. 

But appearances of evil unquestionably 
exist, fihat are not to be ascribeil to the mere 
sh 


* Seneca de Beneficils, lib. iv. cap. v. vi. 
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limitation of our fMulties, in relation to the goodness ? •' E\ol, no doubt, exists,” says 
finite system of things in which they are to ‘aley, “ but is never, that we can perceive, 
be exercised. Let us now, then, proceed ,hc object of contrivance. TeeA are con- ■ 
in part to the consideration of the question, .rived to eat, not to ache; their aching now 
as to the compatibilitv of these appearances and then is incidental to the contrivance, 
with benevolence in the contriver of the uni- perhaps inseparable from it; or even, if you 

,vill, let it be called a defect in the contriv- 
The objection to the goadness of the su- ance; but it is not the object of it. This w 
preme Being, involved in this question, of distinction which well deserves to be at- 
course proceeds on the supposition that the »nded to. In describing implements of 
Deity had the power of forming us different- msbandry, you would h^ly say of the 
ly; a power, therefore, which I need not lickle, that it was made to cut the reaper’s 
stop to attempt to prove, since, unless this land; though, from the construction of the 
be taken for granted by the objector, the ob- nstniroent, and the manner of using it, this 
jection would be nugatory. mischief often follows. But, if you had oc- 

But if the Deity had the power of forming ;asion to describe instruments of torture, or 
us differently—^if, for example, he could have ixecution, this en^ne, you would say, is to 
so constituted our nature, that every object ;xtend the sinews; this to dislocate the 
amid which we were placed must have been oints; this to break the bones; this to 
a source of pain—that liabit, instead of less- scorch the soles of the feet. Here pain and 
cning the sense of pain, had continually in- misery are the very objects "of the contriv- 
creased it—that, instead of an almost con- once. Now, nothing of this sort is to be 
slant tendency to hope, we had had an equal- found in the frame of nature. We never 
ly consist tendency to the most gloomy ap- discover a train of contrivance to bring about 
prehension—that we had felt pleasure in in- an evil purpose. No anatomist ever observ- 
flicting pain gratuitously, and remorse only -d a system of organization calculated to 
if we hod inadvertently done good,—^if oil produce pain and d»ease; or, in explaining 
this had been, it amid surely have been a the parts of the hui^ body, ever said, this 
conclusion as just as obvious, that the con- ' to irritate, this to Mame, this duct is to 
tiiver of this system of misery was, in his convey the gravel to ^kidneys, this gland 
own nature, malevolent; and any happiness to secrete the humour forms the gout, 
which seemed slightly felt at times—espe- If, by chodee, he come ) of which he 

cially if the happiness was the manifest re- knows not the use, the md he can say is, 
suit of a contrivance that, upon the whole, that it is useless; no one ever suspects that 
tended far more frequently to the production it is put there to incommode, to annoy, or 
of pain—^might, without any violation of the to torment."* 

principles of sound philosophy, have been as- When the direct object of all the giilfr 
CTibed to an intention purely malevolent, ^ contrivances of nature, then, is so manifestly 
indicated by the general contrivance obyi- "or beneficial purposes, it would be reasona- 
biisly adapted for the production of pain, ble, even though no advantage could be 
If, in such u system of things, any one had traced, as the consequence of the occasional 
contended for the benevolence of the Deity .yils of life,^o ascribe these rather to pur- 
from these few instances of pleasure, it would poses unknt^r to us, than to purposes that 
have been counted, as I cannot but think, were malevnnt. If the inhabitant of some 
satisfactory answer, to have proved that the other planef^ere to witness the Idndness 
ordinary result of the contrivance must be and solicituifiof a father for his child in his 
pain ; and to have pointed out the maiiifesi Jong watchfi ,688 of love, and were then to 
subserviency of the different parts of the con. see the same irent force the child, notwith- 
trivance to this cruel purpose. standing its to swallow some bitter 

If this answer would be held valid, in th( potion, he wol surely conclude, not that 
case now supposed, the opposite answer the father was ,el, but liit the child was 
caiuiot be less valid, in the opposite circum- to derive benei the very potion which 

stances in which we exist. I need not re- he loathed. that benefit was, in- 

pcat, how much gratification we receive deed, it would l#impossible for him to con- 
from the objects around us, nor fill up that ceive, but he wOTld not conceive the less that 
antithesis to the former statement, which j-he intention was benevolent. He would 
would probably occur to yourselves, while I fed his own ignorance of the constitution of 
imagined and stated its various circumstances, things on earth, and would be confident, that 
I shall dwell only on the pain, that is the oc- jf he knew this constitution better, theseem- 
^ional result of the system of things as it jjig inconsistency of the affection, and the 
is. Is this the result of u contrivance) oi production of suffering, vrould be removed, 
which piun seems to be the manifest object, gud, ^presumption would be reasonable, 
or of a contrivance which is manifestly, in its 
general and obvious appearances, adapted 

for purposes of utility, and consequently of • Moral and Political Phllo^hy. book ii. elia]). v. 
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even though we were incapable of discover¬ 
ing, in many cases, the advantage to which 
the seemii% evil is subservient. It is very 
avident, that he only who knows all the 
relations of the parts of the universe, can 
justly appreciate the universe, and say with 
confidence of any part of it, It were better 
that this had not been. In our state of 
partial and very limited knowledge, if we 
say this of any part of the wonderful me¬ 
chanism, we may perhaps say it of that, 
which not being, the happiness of millions 
would have been destroyed; we may say it 
m en of that, the loss of which would be the 
confusion of all the systems of the universe. 

Let earth unbaianced from her orbit fly. 

Planet!) and suns run lawless through the sky; 

I-ct ruling angels from their spheres be hurled, 
Being on neing wrrccked, and world on woild; 
Heaven's whole foundations to their centre nod. 

And nature tremble to the throne of God. 

All Uiis dread order break, for whom ? for thee 7 
Vile worm ! Oh I niaducss, pride, impiety !* 

What should we think of him, who, fixing 
his whole attention on the dim figures in the 
background of a great picture, should say, 
tliat the aitist had no excellence, because 
these figures had little^cscmblaiice to the 
clear outline of the and horses that 
seemed intended to M/epresented by them! 
All which would b^J^ecessary to vindicate 
the artist, would n^ -le to make the slightest 
alteration in theceyUgures, but to* point out 
to the observet^ ne foreground, and to bid 
him comprehend the whole picture in a 
glance. The universe is, if I may so ex- 
jiresii it, spcli a picture, but a picture far too 
".ge to be comprehended in our little gaze; 
the parts which we see have always some 
relation to parts which we do not see; and, 
if all these relations could be seen by us, 
there can be no doubt that the universe 
would then appear to us ver^diflerent, as 
different, perhaps, as the picflrc seeips to 
him who has looked only on tinbackground, 
and who afterwards surveys tiB whole. 

All reasoning of this kind, Bwever, that 
is founded merely on our iwossibility of 
accurate knowledge, is, I am Jjfn'are, and am 
ready to admit, of little weign, unless where 
there is so decided a superij^ity of good or 
evil in the purt^Viat may tolcouceived to be 
in a great measure kuT' as to leave no 
reasonable doubt as to . He nature of the 

f arts or relations of partsi^mt are unknown, 
t is on this account, anc^ on this account 
only, I consider it as of peculiar force in the 
present itis^ce; for 1 siu-ely need not say, 
after the remarks already made, how strong 
are the appearances of benevolent intention 
in the system of the universe, in all those 
manifest contrivances, of which we arc able 
clearly to discover the object. 


* Pope’i fljsay DU Man, Kp. i v. 1’31—'i lS, 


The divine Being who has contrived a 
system, that must thus, on every hypothesis, 
be allowed to be productive of much good to 
man, must be benevolent, malevolent, or in¬ 
different, or capriciously benevolent and ma¬ 
levolent. That he is not indifferent, every 
contrivance itself shows. That he is not ca¬ 
pricious, is shown by the uniformity of all 
the laws of nature, since the world has been 
a subject of human observation. That he 
is not malevolent, the far greater proportion 
of the marks of benevolent intention suffi¬ 
ciently indicates; and since his benevolence, 
therefore, is nut cajiricioiis, the only remain¬ 
ing supposition is, that it is the permanent 
character of the divine mind. 

The jiresumption, then, as to the good¬ 
ness of God, even in the apparent evils of 
the system in which man is placed, would 
be a reasonable presumption, though, with 
our limited comprehension, we were incapa¬ 
ble of di.scovering the advantages that flow 
from these particular seeming evils. What 
we sec clearly might he regarded as throw¬ 
ing light on other parts of the immense 
whole, which are too dim for our feeble 
vision. 

When a fair estimate, then, has been made 
of all the indications of the moral character 
of its author, uhich the universe exhibits, it 
is logically wi'-e to infer, in many cases, a 
goodness that is not immedi<Uely apparent in 
the particular results. But, feeble as our fa¬ 
culties arc, they are not so weak of vision 
and comprehension as to he incapable ofdi-.- 
tinguishing many of the relations of apparent 
evil to real good. There are many evils, that 
is to say, qualities productive of uneasiness, 
which the ignorant, indeed, might wish re¬ 
moved, hut which tlio.se who have a little 
more knowledge would wish to continue, 
though the continuance or the disappearance 
of them depended on their mere will; and 
every discovery of this sort which we make, 
adds new force to that general ]ircsumi>tioii 
of goodness, which, even though \vc had been 
incapable of making any such discovery, 
would have been justified by the general 
character of benevolent intention, in the ob¬ 
vious contrivances of the universe. In treat¬ 
ing of our appetites, I took occasion to ex¬ 
plain to you the importance of the uneasy 
feelings which form a part of them. The 
ignorant, perhaps, might wish these remov¬ 
ed, merely because they are uneasy feelings, 
though it is only as unea.sy feelings they are 
%'aluiihle. The evils w'hicli we too might 
wish removed, arc, perhaps, as important in 
their general relations, which we do not per¬ 
ceive, as hunger and thirst are in those rela¬ 
tions, of which the vulgar do not think, and 
may almost be said, from their habits, to be 
incapable of thinking. 

The analogy of many of the ills of life in 
thgir beneficial relation to our pains of appe- 
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tite, in, indeed, very striking. Without the 
uiieasiiiess of ungratified desire in general, 
how feeble, in many cases, would be the de¬ 
light of the gratification itself! He, certain¬ 
ly, would not consult well for human happi¬ 
ness, by whom every human desire, if it 
were in his power, would be rooted from the 
breast , 

It is, in its relation to the enjoyments of 
conscious moral agency, however, that the 
existence of so much seeming evil in the 
world finds its best solution. To this I shall 
proceed in my next Lecture. 


LECTURE XCIV. 

OF THE GOODNESS OF THE DEITY—OBJEC¬ 
TIONS OBVIATED. 

In my last I.ecture, Gentlemen, I con¬ 
sidered the evidence which the universe ex¬ 
hibits of the goodness of its Author,—a good¬ 
ness which, limited in its extent only by the 
limits of the universe itself, is present with 
IIS wherever we turn our eyes ; since there 
is not a result of the wisdom and power of 
God which is not, in its consequences, di¬ 
rect or indirect, an exhibition of some con¬ 
trivance, for the moral or physical advantage 
of hi» creatures. 

Though every thing which we behold, 
however, may, in its general relations, tend 
to this benevolent purpose, good, or at least 
what seems to be good, is far from being in 
every ease the immediate result. There is 
misery in the world, as truly as there is hnji- 
piiu'ss in the world ; and he who denies the 
«ne, (Ls a mere phenomenon of the living 
scene in wiiicli he is placed, might with as 
much reason deny the other. Whence, 
then, is this evil, has been the question of 
ev(*iy age, that has been capable of inquiries 
beyond those which originate in mere animal 
necessity. 

That elcmal mind. 

From passions, wants, ami envy, far cstran^d. 
Who built thf 8)iucioiix uiiiviT.se, and dt'ekt.a 
Each part so richly with wliale’cr pertains 
To lin’, to hcalthi to pleasure,—why bade he 
'I'he siper csil, ereepiiig in, pollute 
The aiHKlIy hi'ene ; unil, with insidious rage, 

A\ hile the pmir Inmate looks iiToiinil iind siniles. 
Dart her Icll sting, with iHiisoii to hi. .soul t» 

Such has been the question of iiges ; and 
if, foi' answer to it, in nccortlance with be¬ 
lief of the goodness of the Deity, it be ne¬ 
cessary that the ]iartieiilar otlvantugc of each 
particuiiir sceiniiig evil be pi'ccisely dcnioii- 
strated, it must be confessed that no an¬ 
swer lia.s yet been given to it by philosophy; 
and that, in this sense, protiably the question 
must continue unanswered}, as long at least 


* rieiuiirn nt Imagination, book lit. 


as man is a creature of this earth. To tie able 
to answer it in this sense, indeed, would im¬ 
ply a knowledge of all the relations of idl ex¬ 
isting things, which is possible only to a 
being that can look upon the future still 
more clearly than man with his dim memory is 
permitted to look upon the past. But 
though we cannot state precisely a particular 
advantage of each seeming evil, we can at 
least infer, from the gener^ appearanecs of 
nature, and the more minute and intimate 
contrivances which it exhibits, the moral 
chai'oeter of that Power which has formed 
us; BO as to know of any particular contriv¬ 
ance, the particular effects of which we may 
be incapable of tracing, whether he who de¬ 
signed it as a part of a system was one who 
willed, or did not will, the happiness of man¬ 
kind. We may infer it certainly with os 
great accuracy, or far greater, than that 
with which we infer the benevolent or male¬ 
volent disposition of our friends or foes; 
and, if it be reasonable in the case of a 
friend, whose kindness has been the source 
of the chief happiness of our life, to infer, in 
some cases, in which we might have doubN 
ed of the intentions of others,—that his in¬ 
tentions might haite been friendly to us, 
even when we suff^by the immediate re¬ 
sults of his actions ;\hHt eonfidcncc which 
we should blush not t<afr€ in the case of an 
earthly friend, who, th3||j i known to us by 
long intimacy of mntu^ legard, may yet 
have been iiifhienced by r ihics of interest 
or momentaiy passion, is surely not less rea¬ 
sonable, when he, in whom we confide, is 
the only friend that cannot have with us any 
rival interests,—a friend to whom we are W 
debted for every thing which wc possess, 
even fur the delights of those cordial inti- 
macie.s, and for that very confidence which 
wc think it the baseness of dishonour to 
withhold froA any friend, but from that one 
who alone dnerves it fully. It is surely not 
too much towaim for God, what, in the or¬ 
dinary eircuntances of society, we should 
regard as iiil,oine measure ignominious to 
deny to mai*. or at least, if it seem too 
much for hu^jan gratitude to extend this 
trust to its firk of benefactors, let us not 
have the selfis^inconsisietuy of daring to 
claim from oiDiwra frieflus a confidence, 
which, in circuirfl|||les of far less equivochl 
obligation, we c«ider it^only as wise and 
virtuous to ilenymo God. 

That, in all the innumerable contrirances 
of nature, in the wonderful mechanism of the 
living frame, there is not one of which the 
production of injury seems to have been the 
direct object, whatever occasional evil may 
indirectly arise from it; and that there are 
innumerable contrivances, of which tbo di¬ 
rect objei^ is manifestly beneficial, may be 
regarded as a sulficient proof of the general 
disposition and gracious intention of him, t» 
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whose power and wisdom we ascribe these 
contrivances. In my lecture yesterday, I en> 
deavoured to picture to you a constitution of | 
things, exactly the opposite of that which at 
present subsists; in which the evident direct 
object of every contrivance W'bs the produc¬ 
tion of misery,—in which, in this misery, 
man, Instead of the constant tendency to 
hope which now comforts him in affliction, 
bad an ei^ually constant tendency to despair, 
and become more keenly sensible to pain, 
the more he had been habituated to it; and 
as, in that case, where the direct object of | 
every contrivance was manifestly injurious, 
no one would infer benevolence from any oc¬ 
casional tendency of the laws of that contri¬ 
vance, to produce some slight gratification to 
the sufferer, when the incidental pleasure 
flowed from the same principle which pro¬ 
duced the general anguish ; so, in the present 
constitution of things, in which the direct 
object of every contrivance is beneficial to 
man, there is surely os little reason to infer 
any malevolent desire, from evils that arise 
in consequence of a general provision, M'hich 
is, in all those general circumstances, to which 
it manifestly relates, decidedly productive of 
good. jg> 

The supreme order^of the frame of na¬ 
ture, os I have 6uid,jVj not capricious; for 
the laws which no\^t^gulate the universe, 
are the same whicbSiave been observed since 
man was an oba'®>er. He is not indifferent 
to the happine^ or misery of man, for man 
exists as a being capable of happiness or mi -1 
scry; and every relation, or almost every re-1 
lation, which connects man with the living 
inanimate objects around him, is produc¬ 
tive to him, directly or indirectly, of some 
pleasure or pain. Equally evident is it, that 
He, whose general arrangements arc all di¬ 
rectly indicative of purposes of utility, that 
are onlv incidentally combined vtf th any seem¬ 
ing evil, is not one who has wiwd, as the ob- 
ject of those arrangements, thAnisery of his 
living creatures ; and if he be ijB malevolent, 
indifferent, nor capricious, he V and must he 
permanently benevolent, an«the seeming 
evil has not been willed as^vil. We are 

bound, therefore, not more gratitude than 
by sound philo^hy, to coijldc in the graci¬ 
ous intentions oMleaven, *n when the gra- 
ciousness of those in.«st'1 i is to be deter¬ 
mined, not by a particulA result, that of it¬ 
self,—if it hiad existed ^ne,—^might not 
have seemed indicative of it, but by the ge¬ 
neral indications of moral character which 
the system, as a whole, exhibits. 

An infenmee and extension of this kind, 
I have admitted, would sot be reasonable, 
however, unless when the indications of gra¬ 
cious intention prevailed with indubitable 
superiority. But of this superioiHy, in the 
physical relations of things, who can doubt,' 
who estimates the beneficent arrangements 


of the Author of the universe with half the 
candour with which he estimates the con¬ 
duct and the character of a comment earthly 
friend ? 

The operations of nature are not arbitrary, 
so as to vary with the particular drcumstances 
of the individual and of the moment; and if 
it be of importance for man to be a design¬ 
ing agent, to have the noble consciousness 
of acting according to his own desire, and 
not to be the mere passive subject even of 
pleasure itself,—^which he who can doubt is 
scarcely worthy of the name of man,—it is 
evidently of importance that the phenomena 
of nature should thus take place, according 
to general laws, that, by his foresight of their 
results, he may regulate his conduct in adapt¬ 
ation to them. The law, or regular arrange¬ 
ment of the sequences of events in nature, 
which produces good upon the whole, is not 
to be suspended, because it may, to an 
individual in particular circumstances, be 
productive of evil; since, if it were thus 
variable, no one could even guess what the 
result could be in any combination of cir¬ 
cumstances ; and the evil which would arise 
from this uncertainty to the whole race of 
mankind, would unquestionably be fiir great¬ 
er than the evil that might arise to a single 
individual, from the uniformity in cases in 
which it might, to that particular individual, 
at that particular moment, have been profit¬ 
able that the law were suspended. 

Think we, like gnme weak prince, the ETrnal Cuu^c, 
Prone for his fav’ntes to reverse his laws I 
Shall burning iEtna, if a siige requires. 

Forget to thunder and recall her nres ? 

On air or sea, new motions be imprest, 

O blameless Bethel, to relieve thy breast ’ 

When the louse mountain trembles from ou hi,;li. 
Shall gravitation cease, if you go by I* 

It is quite evident that even Omnipotence 
itself, which cannot do what is contradictory, 
cannot combine both advantages,—the ad¬ 
vantage of regular order in the sequences of 
nature, and the advantage of an uniform 
adaptation of the particular circumstances 
of the moment, to the particular circum¬ 
stances of the individual. We may take 
our choice, but wc cannot think of a com¬ 
bination of both ; and if, as is very obvious, 
the greater advantage be that of uniformity 
of operation, we must not complain of evils 
to which that very uniformity, which we 
could not fail to prefer if the option had 
been allowed to us, has been the very cir¬ 
cumstance that gave rise. You cannot fail to 
perceiveof yourselves howmuch of that which 
we term evil is referable to this circumstance 
alone,—a circumstance which, in every in¬ 
stance, occasions to us momentary suffering in¬ 
deed, but which, in every instance, leaves to ns, 
or rather confers j^n us, the glorious privilege 
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of conscious agency, of that agency with 
design, which implies a foreknowledge of 
certain events, as the consequents of certain 
3ther antecedent events. That the pheno¬ 
mena of nature should take place, then, ac¬ 
cording to general laws, and should not be 
various according to the particular circum¬ 
stances of the individuals, to whom a tem¬ 
porary accommodation of them might seem 
more advantageous in some particular cases, 
is so obvious, if man is to be at all a reflect¬ 
ing and conscious agent, that I conceive it 
unnecessary to dwell at any length on the 
demonstration of it. 

But general laws, it will be said, might 
have been framed, possessing all the advan¬ 
tages of regularity, and productive of less 
suffering. Is there any advantage, then, of 
sufliering itself, that may reconcile it, more 
readily at least, with that divine goodness, 
the reality of which, as a quality of him 
to whose sway we are subject, it is so de¬ 
lightful to believe ? 

I'here are such relations of occasional 
suffering to lasting advantage, which, in 
many most important respects, could not 
exist but for the suffering, and for which all 
the suffering itself is not too dear a price. 

The great advantage is to be found in the 
exercise of virtues, to which suffering, or 
the risk of suffering, is essential, and in all 
the enjoyment tliat flows from the concious- 
iiess of these virtues in ourselves, and from 
our admiration of them as displayed by 
others. 

But, though this relation to moral cha¬ 
racter is unquestionably the chief advantage, 
and that which might of itself be suflicient 
to account, in a great measure, for the 
mixture of apparent evil in the universe, it 
is not perhaps all. 1 cannot but think like* 
wise, that, independently of such moral 
advantages, some estimate is to be made of 
the relation which many of our physical evils 
bear to our mere mortality, as necessary for 
the production of successive races of man¬ 
kind. On this relation, therefore, incon- 
siderable as it is, when compared with the 
moral advantage which we are afterwards to 
examine, a few remarks may not be abso¬ 
lutely unimportant. 

It is of advantage, upon the whole, if the 
earth, in either way, were to support exactly 
the same number of inhabitants, that there 
should be a succession of races, rather than 
one continued race. In the case of man, for 
example, of which we can best speak,— 
though we omit all consideration of the mul¬ 
titude of beings who are thus transmitted, 
after what is perhaps a necessaiy preparation, 
to a scene of higher existence, and think 
merely of the circutiutaces of this earth, 
how much of human Inf^iness would be de¬ 
stroyed, but for such a provision of alternate 
weakness to be slieltered, and love to be the 


guardian of weakness. Where there is no 
succession of races, sll filial and parental and 
consanguineal relations of every sort are, of 
course, out of the question; and, consequent¬ 
ly, all the happiness which such relations be¬ 
stow. Indeed, in a long life of this kind, all 
the associations which are now productive of 
so much delict, would probably be wholly 
powerless. The home of fifty or a hundred 
years would cease perhaps to be our home; 
and be succeeded by so many other homes 
of the same period, that the effect on our 
feelings, thus divided among so many scenes, 
would be the same as if we had no country 
or home whatever. As things are at present, 
there is not a moment in which thousands oi 
our kind are not deriving pleasure from an 
infinity of objects, that, to on immortal race 
of tieings similar to us in every respect but 
mortality, would long have ceased to afford 
gratification. There is a constant succession 
of new spirits, full of all the alacrity of new 
existence, and enjoying the delight of new 
objects; and the contemplation of this very 
so beautifully diversified with the 
quick hopes of youth, and the slower delibe¬ 
rative wisdom of manhood, is one of the chief 
pleasures which tie universe, as an object of 
thought, affords, 'wut, though nothing more 
were gained than tr^ mere relations of con¬ 
sanguinity, to w'hich %e present system gives 
rise, who could hcsitlXk for a moment in de¬ 
termining by which of i^two systems the 
greater good would be pfWuced,—by an al¬ 
most immortal earthly existence, coeval with 
the whole system of earthly things, or by 
that shorter mortality which allows, there¬ 
fore, room for successive generationSjlQhd 
for ^1 the kind affections which these gene¬ 
rations, as they successively arise, evolve ? 
To remove from life that tenderness which 
flows from the protection and instruction of 
infancy, ord that tenderness which is reflected 
back froirj he little smiler who is the object 
of it, to who are smiling around him, 
would be,i(l its ultimate effects on the matu- 
rer feelin ' [of manhood, to destroy not the 
happiness ’ icrely, but half the virtue of man- 
kind. 

The veryibriefness of life, afflicting as it 
is in many eftes, is, in sqpie cases,—whjcb, 
comparativeljivw may be, ore not 

to be neglectv^.dtfpB({j general estimate,—es¬ 
sential to notiM^ There are situations iti 
which hope, j^t is so little apt to desert the 
afflicted, scarcely arises, unless when it speaks 
of other scenes, and in which death, the 
opener of immortality, is hailed as that gra¬ 
cious comforter who receives the comluttant 
when the wariaro of life is over; and, pre- 

f iaring for him at once the couch and the 
aurei, leads him to glory in leading him to 
reposed 

I need not pause, however, to state the 
various advantages arising from a succession 
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of races on earth, rather than an unvary¬ 
ing number. 1 may very safely consider 
you as taking this for granted. 

If it be of advantage, then, that one ge¬ 
neration of mankind should successively 
yield its place to another generation, the 
({iiestion conies to be, in what manner it is 
most expedient that death should take 
place? That, in whatever way it take 
place, it is most expedient, upon the whole, 
that it should occur according to some ge¬ 
neral law, and not capriciously, I may con¬ 
sider as already proved; and the question 
therefore is, what gener^ provision for this 
great change would be most advantage¬ 
ous ? 

It is evident, in the first place, that if 
life had followed a certain exact proportion 
in point of time,—if, like a clock for exam¬ 
ple, that is wound up so as to tell the hour 
fur a certain number of days, and then to 
cease wholly its motion, human life had 
ceased at a certain exact beat of the pulse, 
and could not cease but at that particular 
moment; all the advantage which arises 
from the uncertainty of the period of death 
must have been lost. Till the moment ap¬ 
proached there could b^no fear, and con¬ 
sequently no restraint, ^wich fear alone iin- 
loscs; and when thejueriod approached, 
ife, if its continuatiodpvere at all an object 
of desire, could be ^ly the sad calculation 
of the condemn^ criminal, who makes 
miserable every i^ment that passes, by the 
thought that he is on the point of losing it ; 
though to lose such a moment, or at least 
a succession of such moments, is itself no 
slii^V gain. By that provision which has 
made death uncertain in its period, man 
does not suspend his labours, and conse¬ 
quently withdraw his portion of service from 
mankind, till the last moment in which he 
can be useful. “ Sepulehri iinm^or, stniit 
domos.” He may toil for himnlf, indfed, 
in executing these vain projeefl; but, in 
toiling for himself he toils aM fur so¬ 
ciety. m 

It is of no slight importance, men, fur the 
happiness both of the indivit^al himself, 
and of those ai'ound him, and ^us of society 
in general, that the moment o^eath should 
not be exactly fit^een. ^mst be made 
to depend, therefore * 4 . Aia>'umstances in 
the phyaied constitution ol i^viduals, which 
may arise or be readily induO tit any time. 
It becomes a question, aix:or«.igly, whether 
these circumstances should be agreeable, 
indifferent, or disagreeable,—in short, whe¬ 
ther there should be any malady preceding 
death. 

If the train of symptoms that constitute 
what we now term disease were indifferent 
nr agreeable, I need scarcely say ho|^ much 
of the salutary fear of death itself would be 
removed. It is not a mere separation fiom 


life, which is commonly considered under 
that name, but a combination of many im¬ 
ages, which produce a far more powerful ef¬ 
fect than the single image of death. The 
brave man, in the most perilous field of baU 
tie, it has hence often been remarked, is a 
coward, perhaps, on the bed of sickness. 
There was death, indeed, or the very near 
prospect of death, *before him in both cases; 
but in the one case, death was combined 
with images that made it scarcely terrible; 
in the otlier case, with images more terrify¬ 
ing than itself. If, by exposure to the com¬ 
mon causes of disease at present, we were to 
expose ourselves only to a succession of de¬ 
lightful feelings, how rash would those be, 
who are even at present rush; and, even 
when the series of delightful feelings had be¬ 
gun, how little power comparatively would 
these have in exciting to the exertion that 
might be necessary for suspending their 
course. If hunger had been pleasing, who 
would liBve hastened as now to satisfy the 
appetite?—and, with respect to mortality, 
all the slight maladies resulting from expo¬ 
sure to causes of injury, may be considered 
as resembling the pain of hunger, that points 
out approaching evil, and wai-ns how to ob¬ 
viate it. It is necessary, indeed, for the 
welfare of society, that death should not he 
exactly foreseen; but it is necessary for its 
welfare also, that it should not be so very 
sudden and frequent, us to prevent a suffici¬ 
ent reliance on tlie continued co-operation of 
others, in the ordinary business of the world. 
The present constitution of things seems, 
even when considered only in its civil rela¬ 
tions, admirably adapted for such a medium 
08 is requisite ; giving to the circumstances 
that precede death that moderate teiTur • 
which is necessary for saving from rash ex¬ 
posure to them, and still leaving death itself 
as an event, which it is in our power to 
avert perhaps for a time, but not wholly to 
.void. 

All the advantage, however, which is thus 
produced by the painful maladies of life, I 
readily confess, would be too slight to put in 
the b^nce with the amount of pain which 
arises from these maladies. But it is still a 
circumstance, and an important one, to be 
placed in the scale, though it be not suffi¬ 
cient to produce a preponderance or an equi¬ 
poise. The true preponderating weight, 
compared with which every other circum¬ 
stance seems almost insignificant, is that 
which I have next to consider—the relation 
of pain to moral character. 

It is of advantage to the moral character 
n two ways; as warning from vice by the 
penalties attached to vicious conduct, and as 
giving strength to ^tue, by the benevolent 
wishes whiem it av^PiB and fosters, and bj 
tfie very .sufferings themselves which are 
jorne with a feeling of moral approbation 
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That pain, in many inatances, warns and 
saves from vice, I scarcely stop to prove. It 
is in this way, indeed, that our bodily ail¬ 
ments become morally so important. How 
much of temperance arises from them! The 
headach, the sickness, the languor, the more 
lasting disease, may, indeed, have little effect 
in overcoming habits of coyfirmed debauch¬ 
ery ; but, which is of far more importance, 
how many slight and temporary indulgences 
in vice do they prevent from being confirm¬ 
ed into habits ! How many ingenuous and 
noble minds are there, which, at a period of 
life when it is so difiicult to resist example that 
offers itself in the seductive form of plea¬ 
sure, would pass from excess to excess, and 
lose gradually all capacity of better wishes, 
but for those ailments which may be consid¬ 
ered almost as a sort of Iwdily conscience 
—a conscience that reproaches for the past, 
and that, in reproaching for the past, calls to 
beware of the future! In addition to this, 
however, as warning not from intemperance 
merely, but from every species of vice, is the 
conscience which most truly deserves that 
name—the sense of self-degradation, when 
we have acted in a manner unworthy of 
u being so nobly gifted ; that dreadful voice 
which it is impossible to fly, because it 
is with us wherever we may fly, and which 
u'e can still only in one manner—by acting 
so as to merit, not its silence only, but its 
applause. 

Such, independently of the beneficial in¬ 
fluence of the fears of futurity which religion 
suiieradds, arc the advantages of pain, as 
warning from vice. By the kindness of our 
Creator there is a connexion established be¬ 
tween that bodily indulgence, which does 
not meri'ly occupy the time of virtue, but 
renders us incapable of virtue, and a bodily 
uneasiness, that reminds us for what more' 
important purposes we were formed; and, 
by a still more salutary provision, there is 
a connexion still more permanent, by which 
the commission of a single crime is to us 
for ever after, in the painful remorse that 
is felt by us, an exhortation to virtue, and 
an exhortation that is more ui^cnt and efii- 
cacious as the painful remorse itself is more 
severe. 

The advantage of stiflering, then, as a 
warning from vice, is sufficiently obvious ; at 
least in that constitution of things in which 
man is capable of vice and virtue. 

But, in such a constitution of things, is it 
less necessary for the formation of virtue it¬ 
self ; of that noble virtue which alone is 
worthy of man—a virtue that feels for the 
sorrows of others, and that bears its own, that 
can see a thousand pleasures tempting it from 
duty, and can look on them with as little de¬ 
sire as it would, feel to quit its path when 
hastening to dischaq^e some high office, 
merely’ to gather a few wild-flowcrs that 


w’ore blooming at a distance—a virtue, to 
which there may be peril but not fear, that 
sees nothing truly worthy of being dreaded 
but vice, and that counts no suffering above 
its strength which has conscience for its sup¬ 
port, and God for its approver ? 

When we look on some father of a family 
on his bed of sickness, what is it that we 
see There are, indeed, the obvious cha¬ 
racters of suffering. On his own counte¬ 
nance there is that paleness which seems as 
if it scarcely knew how to smile, and there 
is, perhaps, m his eye a sadness of more than 
disease ; a sadness which has its cause, not 
in his own heart, but in the hearts of others. 
On the faces of those around him there is 
no look but of grief; for the hope that may 
rise at times is but the feeling of a moment, 
and is not sufficiently lasting to alter the 
fixed character of the melancholy counte¬ 
nance. All that our mere eyes behold then 
is grief. But do our hearts, when our eyes 
are thus occupied with an aspect of evil, see 
nothing more ? Do they not look beyond 
the moment, and perceive virtue present as 
truly as sorrow, and diffusing her better in¬ 
fluence, which is not to be lost even when 
the grief has passedfyway ? The little bo¬ 
soms around that bed ^ave already acquired 
a benefit of which thi,« ore not conscious ; 
and, even when this ho^v is not present to 
them, the gentleness of "INe hour will still 
remain. There will he a qu\ker disposition 
to feel for others what they hare themselves 
suffered, a warmer love for those who have 
wept with them together, a patience more 
ready to endure, from the remembrance 
that vencrahle form, who, in resigning h 
spirit to God, resigned with meek subrnis* 
sion, to the same almighty care, the happi¬ 
ness of many, whose happiness, far dearer to 
him than his own, was the last object which 
earth presenttj tp his thought. 

If the kind affections be blessings to the 
heart which fi^s them—^Wessings, of which 
the heart mu^ be unworthy, indeed, that 
would divest i^lf of them, for all the hap¬ 
piness of another kind with which the most 
sensual would decorate to themselves a world 
of gaudy felicity;'^n which passive pleasm-e 
was all that was wjtbe kno wj^ without one 
virtue to be felt, copa <uni‘ntlv, without 
one virtuous act t^jH^rcmembercd,—if the 
kind affections be po inestimable, that also 
must be incstimayi, by which tlicsc aflec- 
tions are best promoted. The grief of one, 
it must be remembered, may be the pity of 
many, and may foster, therefore, the Ixjiievo- 
lonce of many,—so careful is nature to pro- 
duce what is ^ood in itself, at the least ex¬ 
pense of individual suffering. But there 
must be grief if there be pity, and without 
occasional feylings of pity there is compare 
tively little regard. For which child is it, 
that the heart of the mother, who strives to 
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divide her attentions equally, fetls in secret, 
notwithstanding every effort to equalize her 
love, the warmest attachment? It is for that 
one which has been feeble from infancy, 
which has existed only by her continued 
care, which has deprived her of most hours 
of occupation or amusement abroad, of most 
hours, at night, of repose. This single in¬ 
stance might be sufficient to show the rela¬ 
tion of pity to the growth of benevolent of. 
feetion in general. There is not a house of 
suffering, which is not, by the very suffering 
which it presents, a school of virtue ; and 
we do not distinguish the influence on our 
moral character which such lessons produce, 
merely because the influence is the result of 
innumerable lessons, the effect of each of 
which is slight, though, without the whole, 
there could be little affection of any sort. 
It is like the influence of the dew on the 
plant. We do not trace the operation of a 
single drop of moisture; but we know that, 
without the cherishing influence of many 
such drops, there could not be that flower 
which is at once so beautiful and so fra¬ 
grant. 

If we love, then, the benevolent affections, 
vve must not reftiiie tkit there exists, in na¬ 
ture, that which givm birth to those affec¬ 
tions, and which caj|l them into exorcise. 

Tain are thy thev^nta, O child of mortal birth. 
And impotent^/tonRue. Is thy short span 
Capacious universal frame ? 

Thy wi.idoi||yJiII-sufliclpnt ? 'I'hou, alas t 
Dost thou aspire to Judge between the l.nrd 
Of nature and hia works? To lift tliy voice 
Against the sov’reign order ho dciTcea 
AM goori and lovely ?—To blaspheme the bands 
Of tenderness innate, and social love, 

1I^ Holiest of thingsby which the general orb 
Of being, as by aiiamantine links, 

'V Wits drawn to perfect union, and sustain'd 
From everlasting ! Hast thou felt the pangs 
Of softening miitow, of indignant acal 
So grievous to the soul, os thenix' to wuh 
The ties of nature brukoi from thy frame,— 

That so thy selfish, unrclentin^hcart 
Might cease to mourn its loL-.4o longqp then 
The wretched heir of cs ds not K own h 
O fair benevolence of ,,enernuniinds t 
O man, Hy nature fonn’d for ■ mankind.* 

Such is the influence of sH'ering, in pro¬ 
ducing, or at least cherishinViiUo far greater 
vividness of affection, the virtues of benevo¬ 
lence, and consequently iUf influence in in¬ 
creasing the jlelight wh'mi the benevolent 
affections, so vki'ijv, or |;j^ier so inexhausti¬ 
bly, afford. But n'A',^nd,uence be decided¬ 
ly ffivourable to this cHk? of virtues, it is fur 
more essential to thevir™s of self-command. 
It is adversity in some one of its modifica¬ 
tions which alone teaches us what we are. 
We must be in situations in which it is pe¬ 
rilous to act, before we can know that we 
have the courage which is necessary for act¬ 
ing ; we roust engage with fortune before we 
know that we have the power of being its 


victor. It is for this reason that Seneca ac¬ 
counts him the most unhappy of mankind, 
whom the gods have not honoured with ad¬ 
versity, as worthy of subduing it. “ Nihil 
infeliciuB mihi videtur co, cui nihil unquam 
evenit adversi. Non licuit enim illi se ex- 
periri ; ut ex voto illi fluxennt omnia, tit an¬ 
te votum: male,tamen de illo dii judicave- 
runt. Indignus visus est, a quo vinceretur 
fartuna.”f 

There ore griefs which we pity, and which 
it is virtue to pity. But who is ffiere that 
has ever dared to pity Mutiiis Scaevolo, 
when he placed his hand in the flame ; Be- 
gnlus, when he returned to torture; Arria, 
when she fixed the poniai'd in her breast, 
and said so truly, Non dokt 9 Should we 
not feel, in presuming to pity what common 
minds might shrink to behold, or shiink even 
to conceive, that we were guilty of a sort of in¬ 
sult to the magnanimity which we admired 
There is a voice within us which would say, 
how enviable is that glorious spirit! and cow¬ 
ardly as our souls are, there is only the feeb¬ 
lest of mankind that could think of classing 
virtue victorious over every sorrow which 
assails it, as on a level even with the empire 
of the world, if that empire were to be pos¬ 
sessed by one, who could inflict torture, in¬ 
deed, on thousands, but who would tremble 
at the thought of suffering one of the evils 
which he inflicts, though that evil were the 
slightest which could be inflicted, and the 
moral object for which he was called to suf* 
fer it, the noblest for which man could 
suffer. 

In vain, therefore, do we strive to say that 
God, if he be good, should proiluce hapjii- 
ncss only. He should indeed produce hap¬ 
piness ; but if he should produce happiness, 
that is to say, what the world counts happi¬ 
ness, he should still more produce that which 
even the world itself regards with an admi¬ 
ration still greater than prosperity itself in its 
most flattering form. The veiy throbbing 
of our heart, at the talc of fortitude, confutes 
our querulous impiety. It tells us, that even 
wc esteem it nobler to be placed in situations 
in which we may exercise virtue with the 
consciousness that we are acting as beseems 
man, and with the approbation of all who are 
themselves worthy of approbation, than to be 
placed in situations in wliich we have envy, 
indeed, but the envy only of those who 
think of our fortune, and not of ourselves. 
Our hearts then tell us, tliut the world in 
which man is best placed, is a world like that 
in which he is placed—a world in which, 
though he may occasionally have to struggle 
with affliction, he may in that very struggle 
have the delight of knowing, that he is more 
virtuous to-day than he was yesterday; that 
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he is rising in excellence; that there are 
multitudes whom his example will animate 
to similar victory over that evil within the 
heart, which is the only evil that deserves 
our detestation or our fear; and that he has 
become less unworthy of admission into the 
presence of that God, whose presence, when 
virtue is admitted to it, is at once immortal¬ 
ity and joy. 

If, in contrast with such a character, we 
were to strive to form to oiu^elves a picture 
of life without one suffering, but without one 
benevolent feeling, or one joy of conscience, 
why is it that we should blush to ourselves, 
in preferring such a life, and that we join in¬ 
ternally with such conscious approbation in 
that great prayer, which Juvenal offers to us 
as all that is worthy of man ? 

Fortem poscc aniinum, niortia terrore rBrentem; 

S iii apatium vitac extremum inter munera poiiat 
aturae, qui ferre queat quoacunque labores, 
Nesciat Irasci, cupiat nihil, ct potinre» 

HereuUs aerumnax credat saevoM|ue labores, 

Et vcnerc, et cociua, ct pluml Sardanapali.* 

“ Ask thy own heart,” says Akenside, af¬ 
ter describing, in one of the most splendid 
passages of his poem, the admiration with 
which we still enter into the fortunes of the 
heroic states of antiquity, and the sorrow and 
indignation which we feel in thinking of the 
tyranny before which they sunk: 

Thun defac-.’t]. 

Thus widely mournful, when the piosjicct timlls 
Thy beating bosom, when the patriot’s tear 
Starts from thine eye, and thy extended arm 
Ill fancy hurls the UiundciboU of Jove 
To firetlie impious wreath on Philip's brow. 

Or dash Octavius flom his trophlcd cart 
Say, dues thy secret soul rci.iiic to taste 
The bia distress ’ Or would’sl thou then exchange 
Those neart-ennobling sorrows for the lot 
Of him who sits amid the gaudy herd 
, Of mute barbarians bending to Ids nod. 

And bears aloft his gold-invested front. 

And says within himself, “ I am a king. 

And wherefore should tlie elatnorous voice of woe 
Intrude upon mine ear 7” The baleful dregs 
Of these late ages, this inglorious draught 
Of servitude and hilly, have nut jet. 

Blest be the Rtemal Kulcr of the world I 
Defll’d to such a depth of sordid shame 
'I'he native honours of the human soul; 

Nor so efiiic'd the imago of its sire.f 

We feel, in such a case, that man is form¬ 
ed for soinelhiiig more than pleasure; that 
the afflictions of this world are sources of all 
that is noble in us; and that, what it is for 
the dignity of man to feel, it could not be un- 
worthy of God to bestow. 


LECTURE XCV. 

OP THE GOODNESS OF THE DEITY—OBJEC¬ 
TIONS OBVIATED ; DUTIES TO THE DEITY. 

My last Lecture, Gentlemen, was employ¬ 
ed in considering the objection coinnioidy 

* Sat. X. V. 3;j 7—3f!2. 
t I'lcasuTM of lin.vglnation, book li. 


uiged against the goodness of God, from the 
existence of Buffering in the universe. 

If to suffer were indeed all, and no advan¬ 
tage flowed from it to the individual himself, 
or to those around him, then might its exist¬ 
ence be a proof that he who willed it as a 
part of the great system of things, without 
relation to other parts of the system, was, at 
least to the extent of the suffering which it 
was possible for him not to produce, defec¬ 
tive in benevolence. It is a conclusion which 
we might be unwilling to admit, indeed, be¬ 
cause our hearts are too strongly impressed 
with that divine goodness which we feel in 
the constitution of our own internal frame, 
as much as in that magnificent disjilay of it 
which is everywhere around us, not to shrink 
from such a belief, if expressed in words, as 
impiety and ingratitude. But, if to suffer 
be all, the belief, from the expression of 
which we should still perhaps shrink with a 
feeling of reluctant assent, must not the less 
be, in our heart, irresistible. 

The question which is of so much import¬ 
ance for us then is, whether to suffer be the 
whole of suffering? or, whether there do not 
flow from it consequences which so far over¬ 
balance the tempoi.'Vy evil, as to alter its 
very nature ? since, that ease, the exist¬ 
ence of what is essen ^a 1 to so much good, 
far from being inconsil*^nt with divine be¬ 
nevolence, would be a be¬ 

nevolence. If, in suclr ^cumstances of 
greater resulting advantage,” man had not 
been formed capable of suffering, God would 
then have been less good. 

This question it was the object of my last 
Lecture to consider; and if the observalioV^ 
which I then made were satisfactory, they 
must have shown that, if virtue be excellent, 
the capacity of suffering by which virtue is 
formed or perfected, must, when this great 
relation of ^ is considered, be allowed tc 
have itself rJ excellence that is relative to 
the excellen A produced by it. • Without it, 
we might, ii .yed, have been what the world, 
in its comm'ni Iwguage, terms happy; the 
passive subj^s of a scries of agreeable sen¬ 
sations : but we could not hare had the de¬ 
lights of consc^snee ; vve could not have felt 
what it is to l^magnanim^is, to have the 
toil and the j S^yv’ictory, to exult 

that we have so Jwllffing within us which is 
superior not to fflmger only, but which can 
vanquish even^easure itself; to feel that 
we are not meray happier than wc were, hut 
nobler than we were, worthy of being ad¬ 
mitted to other exercises of virtue, in which 
we are conscious of a power that may hope 
to prevail in them, and worthy almost of 
approving glance of that God whosees every 
secret conflict, and who is its judge and re¬ 
warder, a? well as its witness. 

When I say, that 'without virtue we might 
be, perhaps, what the world terms happy, 1 
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do injustice even to the .<!ordi(I sentiments of 
those, whom, in opposition to the better 
purt of mankind, wc commonly designate by 
the name of the world. The very lowest of 
the mob may wish, indeed, for the grandeur 
which he sees in the palace and the equipage 
of the indolent voluptuary. But his highest 
admiration is not for him. It is, if his 
«»untry was ever oppressed, for some hero, 
whose adventures in struggling to resist that 
oppression, have t)cconie traditionary in the 
very tales and ballads of the cottage,—who, 
in the whole course of his struggle, had diffi¬ 
culty afu>r difficulty to encounter, and whose 
life of peril at lust, perhaps, was terminated 
with the triumph of conscience, indeed, but 
in all the bodily torture which a tymnt could 
inflict If a religious persecution have ever 
raged in his land, his admiration is in like 
manner kept for those whom he feeds a sort 
of pride in considering as martyrs of his 
faith, who are known to him, not as rich or 

E ow'erful, but as sufferers, poor, perhaps, like 
imsclf, and distinguished only by that he¬ 
roic suffering which endears them to his re¬ 
verence. There is not a peasant of tlie rud¬ 
est order, who would think for a moment, 
of comparing to such men the indolent and 
careless possessor of I*lf the land which he 
has ever seen. If i\w choicb W'cre given to 
him of either situapon, atid if he were to 
prefer, as, under dim influence of sensual de¬ 
sire, he might i^tfer, the jmssivc case and 
luxury of the (me to the active virtue of the 
other, his own heart would say to him (hut 
he had made an unworthy choice ; it would 
tell him that he had preferred the less to tlu; 
‘**f5fcrc noble; he would have remorse even 
ill entering on the possession of w hat he be¬ 
fore regarded as happiness, and the martyr 
nr the hero would haunt his memory like 
the remembrance of a crime. 

Even the world, then, in thlSr estimation 
of excellence, look to somethin mofe than 
a succession of passive sensatilis; and it is 
surely a singular misconceptitli of benevo¬ 
lence, which would require oHjrod that he 
should make man no nobler tbpi that species 
of being, which even common minds feel to 
be less noble tlmn the beii^ which man is 
('apal)le of berqcii»g> hi thjjppresent system 
of things;—thar%i.„,*>h.oul^.c an imjicrfec- 
tion in the divine goo(M ^^ .o have rendered 
us susceptible of heroic^ttue,—^that is to 
say, to have placed us in ciimnnstances with¬ 
out which there can lie no heroic virtue,— 
and that it w'os incumbent on him, from the 
very excellence of his own nature, to have 
made us such, as the best and noblest of us 
would blush to be. 

Count all the advantage prosperous Vire attains, 
’Tis but what Virtue flies ftoin and 


There is an ambiguity in the term happi¬ 
ness, like that which, on a former occasion, 
it seemed to me of so much importance to 
point out to yon, in the analogous word de¬ 
sire, as giving rise to much of the sophistry 
on this and on other kindred questions, in 
w'hich it funiished the declaimer against pure 
disinterested virtjio w’ith the ajipearanre of a 
deceitful triumph, when a clearer analysis of 
a single word, explanatory of its double 
meaning, might have shown the fallacy on 
which the triumph was founded. Happi¬ 
ness is sometimes used as synonymous with 
all that is desirable; in which case, to a 
good mind, that ciui perceive all the relations 
of suffering, and feel the important moral ad¬ 
vantages which result from it, it may be said 
to include, in certain circumstances, in 
which pleasure could not be enjoyed without 
a sacrifice of virtue, even suffering itself. 
At other times it is used to signify only 
what is immediately pleasurable, and there¬ 
fore in this sense excludes suffering. What 
is pleasurable, and what is desirable, are not 
to be accounted w'ords of exactly the same 
import, if we attend to all the variety of our 
desires. I have shown, in some of my for¬ 
mer Lectures, that in miuiy eases, indeed in 
the greater number of cases, if w'c analyze 
with sufficient minuteness the whole mental 
process, so as to discover what it is which 
is directly present to the mind at the very 
moment of the desire, it is not pleasure 
which we thus directly desire, but some 
other immediate object, which pleasure may 
indeed uecompuny, but to which pleasure is 
only an aecompaniinent. That the imme¬ 
diate object of our desire, for example, in 
rushing to the relief of one who is in clanger, 
is not the pleasure of giving relief, but tlib 
relief itself, the subsequent contcinjiiation of 
which is, indeed, by a bountiful provision of 
heaven, associated with delight; as the fail¬ 
ure in the attempt to afford it is accompani¬ 
ed with pain; but which wc desire instantly, 
M ithuut regard to our own personal delight 
that M'ould follow it, or the pain that would 
be felt by us if the relief were not given. 
The same eonstitutiun of our nature which 
has made pleasure directly desirable, has 
made many other objects of our thought di¬ 
rectly desirable, and among the rest virtue; 
not for the single reason that virtue is plea 
sant, any more than we desire jileasiire as 
pleasure, merely because it may be consist¬ 
ent with virtue, but because it is the very 
nature of virtue, and the very nature of plea¬ 
sure, as contemplated by us, to be desirable, 
w hether separate or combined. These dif¬ 
ferent objects, which in many cases coincide 
us desirable, in many cases may be boliuiccd 
against each other, and we may, when both 
are incompatible, according as one or tlia 
other is to certain minds, or in certain cir¬ 
cumstances, an object of Krcat or less dq|iir«i 
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sacrifice a mere pleasure for a virtue,—a vir¬ 
tue for a mere pleasure. We may not. al¬ 
ways, then, in the competition of two ob¬ 
jects, desire what is immediately the more 
pleasing, in the strict sense of that term; 
for pleasure, as mere pleasure, we have seen, 
is far from being the sole direct object of 
desire; but it is very evident that whatever 
be the direct object of desire, we must al¬ 
ways desire that which has seemed to us the 
more desirable, since this is only another 
mode of expressing the very fact of the su¬ 
perior desire itself; and the double sense of 
the term desirable, in expressing this pre¬ 
vailing influence, and consequently of happi¬ 
ness, which is regarded ns synonymous with 
the gratification of our desires, has led to the 
supposition that pleasure, which is thus of¬ 
ten used as synonymous with that which is 
desirable, is truly the uniform object of our 
desire. It seems, therefore, in this sense, 
when desirableness is falsely limited to mere 
plcosuse, that to exclude sufTering is neces- 


highest pleasure of which a created being is 
capable, it is no impeachment of any divine 
perfection, to suppose that the Deity, though 
with the power of making his creatures hap¬ 
py in various ways, could not give to a finite 
and dependent being any happiness greater 
than that which is by its very nature the 
greatest which the constitution of a finite and 
dependent being admits, any more than even 
he could make a circle triangular, or form a 
line larger than an infinite one. The joys 
of conscience, as they extend through our 
immortal existence, might thus, even in a 
barter of pleasures and pains, be very cheap¬ 
ly purchased by the short sufierings of earth ; 
and God, therefore, be benevolent, in placing 
us in circumstances which enable us to make 
the purchase. 

This might be the case, even though the 
most heroic generosity were to be valued on¬ 
ly as an instrument of pleasure, and though 
wc were to omit in our estimate of virtue all 
for which it is most precious in the eyes of 


sary to our happiness, and therefore to the 
goodness of that Being who M'ills our happi¬ 
ness. But if happiness be understood more 
generally as the uttaiuinent of that which, in 
all the circumstances in which we may be 
placed, is regarded by us as most desirable; 
then suffering it.self is in many situations es¬ 
sential to it, when to suffer is to be more 
virtuous; and not to have produced the ca¬ 
pacity of Unit virtuous suffering, which in 
many cases we prefer to pleasure, would in 
those cases have contributed less to our hap¬ 
piness, in this best sense, and consequently 
been less benevolent, than not to have pro¬ 
duced the pleasure, which even we regard as 
inferior to the suffering. 

Ipsa quidem rirtua pretium sibi; solaquc late 
Kortunae scciita nitet, ncr faficibua ulHi, 

Engitur jilausuque petit clarescere vulgi. 

Nil opis extemae cupieiu, ml iudiga laudU, 
Divitiis animoca euia. 

It is for its own sake, indeed, as indica¬ 
tive of the moral excellence of our nature, 
that virtue truly is to us of richest value. 
Even though all preference of it, however, 
were a mere balancing of pleasures, without 
any regard to its own intrinsic excellence as 
an object of noblest desire, the capacity of 
suffering, as essential to the highest pleasures 
of conscience, might be truly a gift of divine 
bounty. At present, with ml the distraction 
of earthly things, and earthly passions, there 
is perhaps no pleasure so deiightfiil as the 
remembrance of our own heroic conduct, in 
any occasion that admitted of heroism; and 
in a state of purer being, the remembrance 
of that heroism may be still more elevating 
and delightful. If, with all the notions 
which it involves, of our virtue and the ap¬ 
proving regard of God, it constitute the 


the virtuous. “ Prospera in plebem ac vilia 
ingenia deveniunt; at calamitates terroresqiie 
mortalium sub jugum mittere, proprium mag- 
ni viri est. Magnus es vir; sed unde scio, 
si tibi fortuna non d?V facultatem exhibendae 
virtutis. Descendistwd Olympia; si nemo 
practer te, coronem Hbes, victoriam non 
habes.” Think not, I l seech you, says the 
same eloquent writer, t<*V the calamities 
with which the gods may liL favoured us, 
as occasions of virttie, are tone dreaded as 
terrible. They rather are to be esteemed 
wretched, who lie torpid in luxurious ea.se, 
n hom a sluggish calm detains on the gre;^f^ 
voyage, like ve.ssels that lie weltering on a 
sea without a gale. The bravest of the ar. 
my are they whom the commander selects 
for the most perilous service. They do not 
repine against, their general when they quit 
the camp. '^^Jey say only, with a conscious¬ 
ness of their | j'n strength of heart, He has 
known well to choose. Such, too, be 
our feelings '".jen we are required to suffer 
what is terrif[cj only to the coward that 
shrinks from it: Let us exult in the thought 
that Heaven bus counted us worthy of show¬ 
ing what the no^le nature of man can over¬ 
come. “ Nolite^jjpbsecro 1 "<» expavescere 
ista, quae dii im^"j^^J'‘verut stimulos, adi. 
movent animis. Lvi&nitas virtutis occasio 
est. lllos merito %is dixerit miseros, quos, 
velut in mari lenu/tranquillitas iners detinet. 
Dens quos probat, quos amat, indiunt, recog- 
noscit, exercet Quare, in castris quoque, peri- 
culosa fortissimis imperantiu:. Dux lectissi- 
mos mittit, qui noctumis hostes ag^ediantur 
insidiis, aut explorent iter, aut praesidium lo¬ 
co dejiciant. Nemo eorum qui exeunt dicit, 
Male de ni^ Impcrator meruit; sed, Bene 
judicavit. Idem dicant, quicunque jubentur 
pati timidis ignavisque flebilia ; Digni vUi 
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suinus Deo, in quibus experiretur, quantum 
Humana natura possit pati.”* 

When we see then what the world calls 
the sufEerings of the virtuous, let us not think 
of the sufferings only,—^for this would be as 
absurd as to count all the fatigues of the 
husliandraan without thinking of the harvest 
Let us think of the suffering only, as it is re* 
gorded by the sufferer himself; as that which 
proves to him what he is,—which gives him 
the opportunity ofknuwing that he is socon- 
stitued as to be capable, not of pleasure 
merely, but of that which is far dearer to him 
than pleasure itself, and of which he would 
not resign the noble consciousness for all 
the sluggish delights of all the luxurious. 
Let us think of him as the inhabitant of 
another world, to which his virtues, those 
virtues which he is now maturing, are all 
that can attend him from this earth,—when 
the luxuries of earth must have long perish¬ 
ed, or be remembered only from their relo- 
' tion to those moral feelings which are the on¬ 
ly feelings that arc immoitol. 

“ The opulence of a wicked man,” says 
an ingenious French writer, “ the high posts 
to which he is elevated, the homage which is 
paid to him, excite chagrin. What! 
say you, is it for suchnnen that wealth and 
dignities are resen^ ? Cease your unjust 
murmurs! If wha|^ou regret as good were 
substantially gom^he wicked would not en¬ 
joy it; you wpM be the possessor. What 
would you say of a great man, a Turenne, or 
a Conde, who, after having saved l>is coun¬ 
try, should complain that his services had 
«iir en ill requited, because, in his presence, 
some sugar-plumbs had been distributed to 
children of which he had not got his share ? 
Your complaint is not better founded. Hus 
God, then, nothing with which to recom¬ 
pense you but a few pieces of^oin, and ho¬ 
nours that are as perishable oBthey fure fri¬ 
volous !” 


pleasure as the most worthless, perhaps, are 

S ' 'e of enjo^ng here,—a world from 
, if the option were given, a noble spi¬ 
rit would gladly hasten into that better world 
of difficulty, and virtue, and conscience, 
which .is we scene of our present exer¬ 
tion. It is good to have given us pleasure, 
but it is better t« have given us that which 
even ourselves feel to be nobler than plea¬ 
sure. 

I have dwelt the longer on this point, be¬ 
cause it seemed to me the most important 
on which I could have dwelt. Our relation 
to God, to our Creator, Preserver, llewurd- 
er, is surely the relation which dc.serves most 
to be considered by us; and I am anxious 
that yuur minds should not, with respect to 
that great Being, acquire habits of unworthy 
suspicion, which, as 1 endeavoured to illus¬ 
trate yesterday, by an allusion to the slighter 
relationships of earthly intimacy, wc should 
blush to feel in the case of man. If, when 
any kindness was conferred on us by a friend, 
we were to sit down and deliberately consid¬ 
er wheriier he was kind in conferring it on 
us, whether it was not possible for him to 
have done for us a little more, and whether 
we ought not, therefore, to complain of him 
as self^hly penurious, rather than to feel gra¬ 
titude to him os beneficent; if we were to 
do this in the case of an earthly friend, should 
we look upon ourselves with the same appro¬ 
bation ? And is God, indeed, less worthy 
of our confidence than the creature whom he 
has made ? 

It is when we rely fully on his goodness 
that we truly enjoy that goodness, it is then 
that adversity disappears, as adversity, that 
there is no evil which we may not convert 
into a source of advantiige; because what is 
most afflicting is only the lesson, or the trial, 
or the consummation of our virtue; that all 
nature is c-iubellisbed to us by the divine 
presence, as the scene of actions which it is 


Weak, foolish man! will HeavSreward us there 
With the same trash rrtaU moruVwiBh for here ? 
Go, like tlic Indini), in anotherHre 
Expect thy ilog, thy hottle, anatlty wife; 

Ab well a£ dream such trifles arc ossi^ird 
As toys and empires for a godUe mind If 

“ O God Nli^xclalffis^te Persian poet 
Sadi, have pity 1 for thou hast 

done iBvery thing forl^ good, in having 
made them good.'* 

In giving to the good thlk nature by which 
they are cajMble of virttious progress, God 
has indeed done eveiy thing for the good,— 
far more, unquestimoably, than if he had 
placed thm in a world Ktich as those who at 
}>resent object to his benevolence, would 
have counted perhaps worthy of his creation, 
world of such indolenoe smd passive 


• Seneca do Providentia, cap. Ir. 
t Essay on Man, Ep. iv. lines 17^ 
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noble to perform, or of sufferings which, 
when borne with the feelings with which the 
virtuous bear them, it would scarcely be too 
strong an expression to term delightful. 

God, then, who has poiwed on us so 
much enjoyment, of which it is virtuous to 
partake, in the whole system of nature, pnd 
in the frame of our mind, is manifestly be¬ 
nevolent in calling to us to enjoy; and 
though less manifestly, he is not less truly 
benevolent in the evils which he has given 
to our virtue to bear,—the common wants, by 
the influence of which the whole multituiles 
of our race are formed into a society active 
in the reciprocation of mutual services, and 
the greater occasional sufferings, or volun¬ 
tary perils, which excite the compassion or 
the veneration of others, and cherish, in the 
heroic sufferer himself, a spirit of gentle or 
sublime virtue, without the consdousuess of 
which, the moral scene would scarcely be an 
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objrct of delightful interest, even to human 
regard. 

If the STstcm of things has thus been 
framed by a God of benevolence, it is under 
the moral government of a benevolent God 
that the world subsists, under the govern¬ 
ment of a God, who has showm too clearly, 
by the universal feelings which he has given 
to all his moral creatures, his love of virtue, 
and his disapprobation of vice, to leave any 
doubt as to the nature of his own high esti¬ 
mate of human actions. If it be impossible 
for ourselves not to feel the approvablenesa 
of certain actions, and the delinquency that 
is implied in certain other actions, it is im¬ 
possible for us not to extend these feelings 
to other minds, which we suppose to con¬ 
sider with the same freedom from passion, 
and the same accurate knowledge of every 
circumstance, the same actions that are ap- 

[ iroved or condemned by ourselves. To be- 
ieve, that pure generosity and pure malice 
which every human being loves in the one 
case and hates iii the other case, as soon as 
he roiitem})lates them, as if ^minted out to 
his love and hatred, by the author and en¬ 
lightener of the heart, are, to that veiy au¬ 
thor and enlightener of the heart, the same 
in every respect, except as he has chosen to 
distinguish them in our judgment, would be 
as difficult for us, or almost os didicult, as 
to believe that a circle and a triangle have 
different properties, only as conceived by us, 
and appear to involve exactly the same pro¬ 
portions and relations to that perfect intelli¬ 
gence, whom some of the Greek pbilosofdiers 
have distinguished by the title of the Su¬ 
preme Geometer. 

, What we regard with moral approbation 
or disapprobation, we arc led theu by om* 
very nature to regard as objects of appro¬ 
bation «r disapprobation, nut to all man¬ 
kind only, but to every being whom we 
imagine to contemplate tbe actions, and 
es|>eeially to him, who, as quickest to 
perceive and to know, must, us we 
think, by this very superiority of discern¬ 
ment, be quickest also to up]irovc and con¬ 
demn. 

It is of this moral approbation or disop- 
padwtioit in divine nature, that wc speak, 
when we speak of what is commonly termed 
the justice of God. The merit or demerit, 
which it is impossilile for us not to feel, we 
consider as felt by him who has thus distin¬ 
guished them to our heart, and who has the 
power of making happy what he approves, 
and of verifying to the wicked the anticipa¬ 
tions of their own remorse. The divine 
justice, as it is an object of conception to 
human beings, is nothing more than the am¬ 
pler development of these human feelings, 
feelings that are human indeed, in ow* trans¬ 
ient love or hatred, but the reference of 
whidi to the Deity depends on a principle 


of our nature, as universal os that which 
leads us to the very conception of the Deity 
as a Power existing now and existing before 
the world was made. It is by the analogy 
of human design, that we infer in the uni¬ 
verse the operation of a mightier designer; 
by the analogy of human sentiment, we in¬ 
fer, in like manner, in the Creator and Ruler 
of the universe, those moral feelings by 
which he is not the creator and ruler only of 
mankind, but their judge,—a judge whose 
approbation is already felt in the conscience 
of the good, os his disapprobation is already 
not less felt in the gloomy and trembling 
conscience of the guilty. 

Such are the views of the nature of the 
Divine Being to which we are led, from 
those traces of his character which the uni¬ 
verse, as formed by him, and especially our 
own spiritual frame, which is to us the most 
important part of the universe, exhibit. The 
most interesting of all inquiries terminates 
in the most pleasing of all results. What¬ 
ever power it might have been that created 
us, benevolent or cruel, to that power we 
must have been subject, without any means 
of shelter, because ^here was no superior 
sovereign of nature, ^yho might protect and 
avenge us. We might have been, in misery, 
what our imagination^after bringing to¬ 
gether all the forms oi^ljtorture which the 
oppressions of this earth^m afford, would 
be too poor of images to repmsent. Instead 
of a tyrant, however, in the heavens, we 
discover a power from which we have no 
need to fly for succour; since, whatever 
might be the kindness to which we migMl 
wish to fly, it would be a kindness less than 
that from which we fled,—a kindness far 
less than that which created for us this 
glorious abode, and which gave us the means 
of rising, wil|| the consciousness of virtue, 
from all thaTis excellent on earth, to sii- 
blimer and hi1 tier excellcnee, in progressive 
stages of imni 'ity. 

In this vie*^ of the wisdom, and power, 
and bencvolei^ of the Supreme Being is 
in\oIved, what is commonly termed our 
duty to God. Jn one sense of tbe word, 
indeed, all our ||utieB are duties which we 
owe to him, who^as endqu^ us with every 
gift which we who has com¬ 

manded these dwBS^ by that voice of con¬ 
science which spJRcs in every breast. But 
the duties to wlmh 1 now allude, are those 
which have Iheir divine object more imme¬ 
diately in view, and which consider him in 
those gracious characters in which his works 
reveal him to us. It is our duty to love the 
benevolence to which we owe so much, to 
feel pleasure in tracing every display of that 
benevolenc%in the h^piness of every thing 
that lives, and, in ail that we value most in 
ourselves, to rejoice in feeling its relation to 
the goodness from which it was derived, and 
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in exprrasing our dependence, not as if the tatusest.*** Would you propitiate the Gods. 
Gxpresflon of it were a task enjoined, but Be good. Whoever has imitated them, iiaa 
with the readiness of love, that overflows in already offered to them the most acceptable 
Bcknowled^ents of kindness received, on- worship. 

1^ because it overflows with gratitude for the Next, in order, to the dpties of veneration 
kindness. If a mtere earthly friend, whose and devout acknowledgment of the divine 
affection we have delighted to share, is sepa- goodness, is the duty of that unrepining sub- 
rated from us, for any length of time, by the mission to his will, without which there can 
ocean w a few kingdoms that lie between, be no real belief of the providential goodness, 
how delightful to us is every memorial of his which the lips, indeed, may have professed 
former presence. Our favourite walks and to believe, but the lips only. If it would be 
lavourite seats continue still to be favourite our duty to give ready obedience to the ar- 
walks and favourite scuts, or rather they ac- rangements which an earthly sovereign 
quire new beauty, in the thought that they makes, for the security and general happi- 
were beautiful to other eyes that now are ness of his little state, in some season of pe- 
absent. There is no conversation so pleasing ril, though it involve the sacrifice of many 
to us, as that of which his virtues are the of our personal comforts; to quit, perhaps, 
subject; and even the rudest sketch of his our peaceful homes, and expose ourselves, 
drawing, or the verses which he may have in the band of our fellow-citizens, to the in¬ 
left unfinished, are regarded by us with fur conveniences and dangers of a protracted 
more delightful admiration, than paintings warfare, that is foreign to all our tranquil ha- 
and poems, which surpass them in every bits; or to send to the same perilous war- 
charm, but that which friendship alone could fare, those whose life of rising virtues is the 
give. We not merely feel all this affection only earthly thing to which we luive been 
for our friend, but wc feel too, that it Avould accustomed to look for the happiness of our 
be a sort of crime against friendship, to regard own declining years; if wc should feel it 
with indifference any thing which related to guilt and disgrace to withhold the offering, 
him; and if this be a^ime with respect to when the happiness of a single state is the 
eiuthly friendship, it is surely not less a crime, object, and when he who rp«|uires the saeri- 
when its object is the'‘ nendship that has been fice is but a fallible being like ourselves, how 
the source of all t^yiappiiicss which we have much greater guilt and moral disgrace must 
felt. To be ij^rounded with (lie divine it be to hesitate in midcing those sacrifices, 
goodness,%n(l f et to feel no joy in contcra- or to repine when they are made, which arc 
plating the magnificent cxliibition of it; to demanded by wisdom that is owned by us 
admire any works rather than those of God, to be incapable of error, for purposes which, 
and, far from delighting to speak or think of as our own hearts have declared, must be 
.^■s moral perfections, to give our thoughts purposes beneficial to mankind. Shull the 
and our conversation in preference to the vir- warrior rejoice in dying in battle for his 
tues, or still more gladly, to the vices of those country, or even for his prince! and shaH 
of whom the name is perhaps almost all that we feel no joy in finishing a life that has 
ia known to us; this is to fail, with respect to been accordant with the divine will, in 
the noblest of beings, in a dutr which, if that whatever manner the me di vibe will 
noblest of beings could divcan'imself of his may require it of us; or, if the easy offering 
perfections, and become, with f less kindness of life be not that which is required, in bear- 
to us, a creature like oursi we then ing a little longer for the whole community 
should blush to violate to ouKnortal bene- of mankind, any of those evils which we 
factor. I* should never shrink from beai'irig, for that 

Our first duty, then, to the Deity, is to small portion of the community which onr 
dwell with delight on the contemplation of country comprehends? “Shull others say, 
bis perfections, to eultivata <ur devout feel- O beloved city of Cecrons,” exclaims Mar- 
ings as the lia|%^^t and ly^le feelings of cus Aurelius, “ and shall I not rather Wy, 
which our nature and to offer that O beloved city of our God !" 

worship of the heart, ^ h is the only offer- These views of the Divinity, the habitual 
ing that can be made by k an to his Creator, love of his perfections, and ready acquies- 
“ Primus est deorurn cult®' dcos credere ; cence in the dispensations of his universd 
deinde r^dcre illis majestatem suom, red- providence, are not more suitable to the tli- 
dcre bointatem, sine qua nulla majestas est: vine nature than productive of delight and 
scire, illos esse q«i praesideiit nnindo, qui consolation to him who entertains them, 
unlversa vi sua temperant, qui huniatii ge- They distinguish, indeed, the %'irtuous from 
neris tutelam geruiit, inlerduin curiosi sin- ^im i-^gt of niankind, in serenity of hn])piness, 
giilorum. Hi nec daiit malum nco hnbent; ^ much as in the purity of heart from which 
eeternm castigant quosdam, cjt cocrcent that delightful serenity is derived, 
et irrogant poenas, et aliquando spc-cie 
boni puniunt. Vis dcos propitiarc ? bo- 

nus esto. Satis illos coluit qitisquis iini- »seneen, Fimt. xuv 
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, tees with otlier eye* than them. Where they 
Behold aaun, he view* a Deity i 
What makes them only smile, makes him adore. 
Titles and honours, if they prove his fate. 

He lays aside, to find his dignity: 

Himself too much he priaca to be proud i 
And nothing thinks so groat Inman, as man. 

Too dear he holds hia interest, to neglect 
Another’s welfare, or his right invade: 

Their interest, like a hon, lives on prey. 

They kindle at the idiadow of a wrong: 

Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heaven. 
Nor stoops to think bis injurer his foe. 

Nought nut what wounds his virtue wounds his peace. 
His ^ys create, theirs murder future bliss. 

To triumph in existence his alone; 

And his alone triumphantly to think, 

His true existence us not yet begun.* 

The true existence of man is, indeed, 
scarcely begun on earth. There is an im¬ 
mortality awaiting him, and all which is 
most worthy of being prized in a short pe¬ 
riod of his mortal life, is the relation which 
it may have to those endless ages that are to 
follow it. In my next Lecture, I shall in¬ 
quire into the grounds of our belief in this 
future state of continued existence. •• 


LECTURE XCVI. 

OF THE IMMOllTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I finish¬ 
ed the remarks which I hud to offer on the 
relation which man, in his earthly existence, 
bears to that greatest of beings, from whom 
every thing which exists has derived its 
origin. Wc found, in the phenomena of 
the universe, abundant proof of a designing 
Power, that arranged them in their beaptifu^ 
regularity; and, in the happiness which they 
tend to produce, a proof not less strong, of 
the benevolence which has arranged ^eni 
for purposes so gracious. 

When we consider the relation of man to 
his Creator, however, do we consider only a 
relation that terminates with the few years 
of our mortal life ? When every thing ex¬ 
ternal fades upon our eye, does the spiri 
within, that almost mve its own life to every 
thing external, fade likewise? or is there not 
something over which the accidents that in¬ 
jure or destroy our mortal frame have no 
power; that continues still to subsist, in thi 
dissolution of all our bodily elements, and 
that would continue to subsist, though not 
the body only, but the earth, and the sun, 
and the whole system of external things, 
were to pass into new forms of combination, 
or to perish, as if they had never been, in th< 
void of the universe ? 

There is within us ui immortal spirit We 
die to Uiose around us, indeed, when the 
lK>diIy frame, which alone is the iiisirumeni 
of communion with them, ceases to be an in¬ 
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strument by the absence of the mind which 
t obeyed. But, though the body moulders 
into earth, that spirit which is of purer ori. 
gin returns to its purer source. What Lu¬ 
cretius says of it is true, in a sense far noblei 
than that which he intended: 

Ce<Ut item retro, de tent quod fuitante, 

In tenam; sed quad missum ost ex tetheris otls, 

Id runus, cceUfulgentiatemple nioeptauLt 

That we do not die wholly, is a belief so 
consolatoiy to our self-importance,—to which 
annihilation seems more than a mere priva- 
ion of enjoyment, and rather itself a positive 
evil,—that our hope of immortality may be 
-upposod, like every other hope, to render us 
as credulous of that which we ore eager to be- 
ieve. There is a principle, too, which I 
pointed out to you when I attempted to ex¬ 
plain the peculiar vividness of our love of 
glory as a mere emotion, tliat may aid this 
credulity,—a principle by which the very 
thought of our name, as our name, at the 
most distant period, seems to us to involve 
the reality of the existence of those very feel¬ 
ings which are all that seems to us in our 
conception to constitute ourselves. To think 
of any thing as ours .\t any particular period, 
is, as 1 then explained to you, to feel as if we 
were truly existing at t|iat particular period *, 
because it is to have cOinbined the concep¬ 
tion of the particular obj^)L Vrhatever it may 
be, with the conception ot^ut sqjf which is 
known to us by some consci^s feeling, and 
which, as conceived by us, therefore, must 
always carry with it the notion of conscious¬ 
ness ; and the frequency of this illusion, 
which, in thinking of our name, or of othei^ 
objects connected with us, we extend into 
futurity the conception of our consciousness, 
though it might not be sufficient to produce 
the belief of immortality, must be allowed 
at least to sticjngthen the belief, if once ex¬ 
isting. It isitlecessary, therefore, in enter¬ 
ing on an inq |ry in which we are so deeply 
concerned, t* fcivest ourselves as much as 
possible of tliAinfluence of our wishes; and, 
if wo cannot iiSquire with the impartiality of 
absolute indifference, to inqmre at least with 
riie caution ofth^^e who know theii own par¬ 
tial wishes, anA knowing rtese, know in 
what manner tha%^e be infiuenc- 

The change wlTilh death produces is the 
most striking o^^l the changes which we 
can witness, even though we should not be¬ 
lieve it to imply the dissolution of the prin¬ 
ciple that felt in life, and thought. It is at 
least to our senses the apparent cessation of 
every thought and feeling. There is no 
bloom on the cheek, no motion in the limb, 
no lustre in the eye. Ei'en these are but 
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the sli^test changes. There is no voice or 
look of feflection, no apparent consciousness, 
nothing but a little quiver tendency to de> 
cay, to distinguish him, who, but a few mo> 
ments before, was perhaps wise and cheer« 
ful, and active, full of remembrances and 
hopes, from the insensible statue which has 
been dug from the quarry, and slowly fashion¬ 
ed into the semblwice of his shape. With 
1 such a change before our eyes, it is unques¬ 
tionably allowable to doubt, at least, whether 
any thing have truly survived this change; 
or whether thought and feeling have not ceas¬ 
ed wholly by the injury of that mechanism, 
in connexion with which alone they become 
objects of our knowledge. 

It is unquestionably allowable, as I have 
said, to those w'ho have never made the phe¬ 
nomena of the mind, and the nature of the 
substance which exhibits these phenomena, 
objects of their reflection, to doubt whether 
all the functions of life may not be destroyed 
in that moment which destroys the more ob¬ 
vious functions, that alone come under the 
survey of our senses. If the phenomena of 
thouf^t be phenomena that consist only in 
the play of certain organs, the destruction of 
those organs must be the destruction of the 
thought itself. It would then be as absiud 
to speak of the continuance of consciousness, 
when there are n^'onscious oigans, as to 
speak of the ebn^f^uance of muskad vibra¬ 
tions, witikout^'^tiingle clastic body. 

If there be nothing, then, distinct from the 
materia] frame, which is manifestly 6U]>ject 
to decay, our doubt may be converted into 
cotainty, or at least may almost be convert- 
ifd into certtunty. We may say then, that 
death which destroys the organization, de¬ 
stroys the capacity of feeling, because it de¬ 
stroys that in which feeling consists. The 
elements of that which once thought may 
subsist in a diflerent form, antjma^ perhaps, 
even at some remote period,j ^come again 
elements of a similar organizi/^on, and again 
constitute propositions or piNfions, as they 
before constituted some truTi or error, or 
emotion of love or hate; but uey must meet 
again, by some new airangenient, before they 
can thus become feelings; ,^d, in the mean 
time, they raqgjhave beeig] blown about by 
the wiad^ or ijrt of these very 

winds, or formed elelH^ 4 of various bodies, 
solid, liquid, or i^seous,^,^ little sentient as 
the other insensible elements with which 
^ey mingled, in all the play of chemical 
^ctop(Ml^tions and decompositions. 

VniB condosion, «b to die absolute mor- 
or eheoucai decomposition of that 
I «iikh feels and thinks, seems irresistible, if 
reasonings and passions, and whatever 
Iqflm our consciousness, be only certain {lar- 
[Adn variously mingledi and vai^usly adher. 
j^nr changing their place, according to the 
play of comical affinities, as new ele-1 


ments may be added to disturb the particles 
of thought, or certain other elements suti- 
tracted from the thinking compound. But, 
on this supposition of particles of thought, 
the whole force of the conclusion from the 
change in decomposition of the other bodily 
particles, depends. If our material frame be 
not thought itself, but only that which has 
a certain relation to the spiritual principle of 
thought, so as to be subservient to its feel¬ 
ings and volitions, and to perform the beau¬ 
tiful functions of life, as long os the relation, 
which he who cstabli.shed it made to depend 
on a certain state of the corporeal organs, re¬ 
mains, it is as little reasonable to conclude 
from the decay or change of place of the par¬ 
ticles of the organs essential to the mere 
state of relative subserviency, that the spirit, 
united with these organs, has ceased to exist, 
as it would be to conclude, that the musician 
to whom wc have often listened with rap¬ 
ture, has ceased to exist when the strings of 
his instrument arc broken or tom away. It 
no longer, indeed, poms on our ear the same 
delightful melodics; but the skill which 
poured from it those melodies, has not pe¬ 
rished w’ith the delightful sounds themselves, 
nor with the instrument that was the organ 
of enchantment. The enchanter himself, 
without whom the instrument would have 
been powerless, exists still, to produce 
sounds as delightful; and in the intervals of 
melody, the creative spirit, from which the 
melody originally flowed, con delight itself 
with remembered or imagined airs, which 
exist only as remembered or imagined, and 
are themselves as it were a part of the very 
spirit which concei\'es them. 

It is on tlie nature of the principle of 
thought, then, as mere matter, or as sonw- 
tliing distinct from matter, that the chief 
force of the argument seems to me to d<t- 
pend. If matter be all, and that which 
thinks and feels, decay like every other part 
of the body, though the cause of immortality 
may even then not be absolutely hopeless, it 
must be allowed to have many difficulties 
not easy to be removed. If matter be not 
all, or rather, if matter have nothing in com¬ 
mon with thought, but lie absolutely and 
wholly distinct Irom the thinking principle, 
the decay of matter cannot be considered 
as indicadve of the decay of mind, unless 
some other reason can be shown for the 
mental dissolution, tlum the mere external 
decay itself; still less can it be considered 
as indicative of such mental decay, if every 
notion which we are led to form m the mind, 
imply qualities inconsistent with the very 
possibility of such a change of decomposition 
as the body exhibits. 

The great inquiry then is, whether our 
thoughts and feelings be, in the strictest 
sense of the term, particles of matter; a cer- 
tain number of particles affected in a certain 
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Bumner in tbat which we term an organ, 
{brming half a hope, a different number of 
particles forming half a fear; or the quarters 
and halves of our hopes and fears, being 
formed not merely of different numbers of 
sentient particles, but perhaps too of parti¬ 
cles that are themselves in their absolute na¬ 
ture, or in their specific affection at the mo¬ 
ment, essentially different. * 

In the whole course of our inquiries into 
the phenomena of the mind, 1 abstained 
from allusion to the great controversy of the 
materialists and immaterialists, or at least 
made only very slight allusion to it, because 
the analysis and arrangement of the mental 
phenomena, considered simply as pheno¬ 
mena that succeed each other in a certain 
order and arc felt to bear to each other cer¬ 
tain relations, are independent of any views ! 
which we may be led to form of the nature 
of the substance itself, which exhibits these 
various but regular phenomena of thought; 
and 1 was desirous of accustoming you to 
fix your attention chiefly on those simpler 
and more productive investigations. Bat 
though the materialist and the immaterialist 
may unite in the results of their analytical 
inquiries into the complex phenomena of 
thought, and though they may form similar 
arrangements of those phenomena, simple or 
compound, their different opinions as to the 
nature of the substance which displays these 
phenomena, cannot be regarded us unimport¬ 
ant, in a question which relates to the mere 
permanence of the substance itself; a per¬ 
manence which is to be admitted or reject¬ 
ed, very nearly, according as one or other of 
those opinions is itself to be admitted or re¬ 
jected. • 

■ Is there any principle of thought and feel¬ 
ing, then, distinct from that extended, divi¬ 
sible mass, which we term the corporeal 
frame ? 

If our consciousness were to be trusted, 
as to the indivisibility of the sentient princi¬ 
ple, it would scarcely be necessary to make 
any inquiry beyond it. The savage, indeed, 
in the lowest form of savage life, who is too 
much occupied with bodily necessities, to 
think of himself in any other %ht than as 
that which requires foo^ and feels pain from 
the want of a necessary supply of it, or as 
that which is capable of inflicting or receiv¬ 
ing a deadly blow, may never have put the 
question to his own mind, what he is, and 
may die, without having ever believed or dis¬ 
believed in a state of mter-existence. The 
philosopher, who has reflected enough to 
discover the folly of half the vulgar creed, 
which is far from being the most difficult 
part of philosophy, but who has not reflected 
and discriminated enough to discover the 
truth of the other half of a system, which he 
finds it easier to condemn as a whole, yet 
which may be true in part, though false too 


in part, may leave the existence of an imma¬ 
terial spirit, to be believed by the believers 
of witchcraft and second eight; and giving 
his whole attention to the corporeal process, 
of which heis able to trace series of changes 
that are wholly unknown to the vulgar, may 
think that in thus tracing series of motions 
unobserved by them, he is detecting the 
principle of life itself. But all mankind, the 
mob, the sage inquirer, the very-sceptic him¬ 
self, when they speak or think of themselves, 
feel a sort of unity, in which there are no 
parts, the unity of a sentient being, which, 
if they think of organs at all, is that which 
secs in the eye, hears In the ear, smells in 
the nostrils, itself one in all, and not merely 
sentient, in the strict meaning of tbat term, 
but the subject of various other feelings of 
differont classes, remembnmees, comparisons, 
hopes, fears, love, indignation. The verbal 
proposition may never have been formed in 
the mind —It is one bang which has been the 
sidgect of aU the feelings of life —and merely 
because the proposition never may have been 
framed in words, or clearly developed, the 
multitude may be regarded as not having felt 
the truth itself. Yet if we were to ask of 
any one, however little accustomed to philo¬ 
sophic inquiries, whether be was the same 
thinking being at the end of the year as at 
the beginning of it, hi'iwould smile at our 
question; and would iftt smile less if we 
were to speak to him ®^he difference of 
three-fourths of a joy and laJf a joy; or of 
the many coexisting happinesses in the many 
coexisting atoms that form, the happy organ; 
the simplicity and sameness of the thinki^ 
principle, of that principle of which we spi 
as essentially one, whenever we use the 
word I, having been felt by him tacitly, with¬ 
out the application of those technical terms, 
the employment of which might, perhaps, 
render obscil'e to him what had no ob¬ 
scurity till itfvas darkened with language. 

what am I, Sence produifil. and for what end f 
Whence dret A being, to what period tend ? 

Am I the abalion'd orphan of blind chance, 

Dropp'd by wSl atomi in dtaorder’d dance t 
Or from an endless chain of causes wrought, 

And sf unthinking substance, boro with thought— 
Am I but what I seem, mere flesh and blood, 

A branching chapel with a mazy flood? 

The purple streeS that throueh^iy vessels glides, 
Dull and uncomavis flowE,jj|j*Boinmoii tides. 

The pipes, throuvIti^tqfepKucdrcling Juices stray 
Are not that think'|uk<^o more than they: 

This frame, compdj^ with transcendent skill. 

Of moving joints, cBedlent to my will; 

Nurs'd from the^rltfUI glebe, like yonder tree. 
Waxes and wasti^I call it mine, not me. 

New matter still the mould'ring mass sustains; 

The manslcm idiang'd, the tenant still lemaiiis j 
And from the fleeting stream repair'd by food. 
Distinct, as is the swimmer from the flood. 

Arbutfmot. 

Such would be our belief if we were to 
attend to our consciousness alone. It would 
tell us, thgft what we term I is not mrniv but 
one; that it is the same being which nears 
and sees, compares and remembers, and that 
2S2 
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the very notion of plurality and division is' 
as inconsistent witli the notion of self, as the ^ 
notions of existence end nonexistence. This 
our mere consciousness would tell us. But i 
does not reason, in this case, aid rather than 
lessen the force of this unreflecting belief ? 

If any lover of paradoxes were to assert, 
that fragrance is a sound, music a brilliant 
colour, hope or resentment a sensation of 
touch, he surely could not expect a very ready 
assent from those whom he addressed ; and 
yet, void of proof as all these propositions 
would be, and opposite to our experience, 
and therefore relatively absurd, they would 
imply no absolute absurdity. The same 
great being who has made the sensations of 
hagrance, and colour, and melody, to result 
from afiections of certain organs, might have 
made them to arise from causes reciprocally 
diflerent. The afiection of the organ of 
smell might, under a different arrangement, 
have been followed by the sensation which 
we now ascribe to sound ; the affection of 
the ear, by the sensation which we now as- 
iTibe to fragrance; and the propositions that 
ore now absurd, relatively to our present ar¬ 
rangement, would then have been relatively 
true. The asserter of materialism, however, 
is the asserter of a doctrine not relatively 
absurd only, but, as it appears to me, abso¬ 
lutely absurd; a ^ctrine which docs not 
state agreements,>f<iualities, of which there 
is no proof, agreements of qualities 
which are abiiClutely incompatible. In af- 
flnning the }minciple of thought to be ma¬ 
terial, he m^es an affirmation very nearly 
the same in kind, or at least as contradic- 
'^ory, as if he were to pronounce of a whole, 
that it is essentially different from its con¬ 
stituent ports, or of one, tliat it is seven hun¬ 
dred and fifty. 

So much of the fallacy of the arguments 
of the materialist, in endcavoil ing.^to recon¬ 
cile with his system the simpliigy of thought, 
arises from the false suppoa^ou of unity, 
which he ascribes to the thitit^ng organ, us 
if it were one substance, becao le he has given 
one name to a multitude of sRbstanccs, that 
it will be necessary to recall to your atten¬ 
tion the inquiries which en^ed us in a very 
early part of course, wjj^'n we considered 
the objects ofatigation, and es¬ 
pecially that de]}attinllV I physical science 
wbkfli relates to olge^' as coexisting in 
Bpa(». V 

We then found, you wilr’remember, that 
what we are accustomed to term a body as 
if it were one, is not one in nature, but one 
only in relation to our inabdity of distinguish¬ 
ing the space, or, if there be in any case ac- 
tu^ contact, the lines of contact which sepa¬ 
rate the corpuscles, that are, on account of 
this inability of perception, whickl' is relative 
to our weak organs, included by us in a sin¬ 
gle term, with an imaginary unitv which our¬ 


selves alone have made; and that what we 
terra the properties of the mass, are die pro¬ 
perties not of one substance, but of these 
coexisting atoms, which are in themselves, 
and must always be, substances separate and 
independent. 

What the materialist may be pleased to 
term the organ of thought, whether it be the 
whole brain and herves, or only a part of the 
brain, or any other part of the corporeal 
frame which he may choose to consider as 
intelligent, is not one, then, but a multitude 
of particles, which exist near to each other, 
indeed, but which are as Iktle one, as if they 
existed in the different planets of our system, 
or in the planets or suns of diflerent systems. 
The unity which wc give to the organ, by 
considering its separate atoms in a single 
glance, is a unity which it docs not possess; 
and we must not deceive ourselves, there¬ 
fore, by imagining that wc have discovered a 
unity which may correspond with the sim¬ 
plicity of our feelings, because we have dis - 
covered a number of independent corpuscles, 
to the multitude of which we have chosen to 
give a single name. An organ is not one 
substance, but many substances. If joy or 
sorrow be an affection of this organ, it is an 
affection of the various substances which, 
though distinct in their owm existence, we 
comprehend under this single term. If the 
affection, therefore, be common to the whole 
system of particles, it is not one joy or sor¬ 
row, but a number of joys and sorrows, cor¬ 
responding with the number of separate par¬ 
ticles thus affected ; which, if matter be in- 
finitely divisible, may be divided into an in¬ 
finite number of little joys and sorrows, that 
have no other relation to each oftier in their 
state of infinitesimal division than the rela¬ 
tions of proximity, by which they may be 
grou]>ed together in spheres or cubes, or 
other solids, regular or irregular, of pleasures 
or pains; but by which it is impossible for 
them to become one plca-sure or pain, more 
than any particle of insentient matter can 
become any other particle of insentient mat¬ 
ter, or any mass of such matter become any 
other mass. We can conceive the particles 
of the moon to be minglec^with the particles 
of our earth, and to cohere with them in 
actual contact; but the number of particles 
that form the moon, cannot become the very 
particles that now form the earth, however 
intimately mingled. Each particle has still 
its own independent affections, and these af¬ 
fections of a myriad of particles ore still only 
the affections of a myriad of particles. It is 
vain to say, then, in the hope of obviating 
this irresistible objection, from the felt unity 
of the being which we term self, that our 
thoughts and feelings are not qualities of the 
particles as they exist simply, but of the 
whole conmries of particles as existing in 
one beautiful piece of living mechanism; for 
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this is only to repeat the very difficulty it- j 
self, and to assign the insuperable difficulty! 
US a deliverance from the insuperable difficul¬ 
ty. The whole of which materialists speak, 
whether they term it a congeries, an organ, 
or a system of oigans, is truly nothing in it¬ 
self. It is, as I have said, a mere word in¬ 
vented by ourselves, a name which we give 
to a plurality of coexisting objects, not anew 
object to l)c distinguished from the heap. 
A thousand atoms, near to each other or re¬ 
mote, are only a thousand atoms, near or re¬ 
mote; and are precisely the same atoms, 
with precisely the same qualities, whetlier 
we consider them singly, or divide them, in 
our conception, by tens, fifties, hundreds, 
or give to the whole one comprehensive 
name, as if a tliousand were but a greater 
unit. There is no principle of unity in them: 
it is the mind considering them that gives to 
them all the unity which they have, or can 
have. 

In considering the result of a combination 
of parts, we are too apt to confound the 
multitude of sepiuatc effects with that single 
great result to which we give a particular 
name. Thus, melody is the result of a few 
impulses, which a bow gives to the strings of 
a violin; and we consider this melody as 
one effect, when in tnitli it is one only as a 
feeling of our mind, that is simple and indi¬ 
visible, nut as a state of compound and divi¬ 
sible matter. All that is not mental, is a 
multitude of effects, a multitude of particles 
of the sounding body, of the interposed air, 
of the vibratory organ, alternately approach¬ 
ing and receding. A multitude of those 
was neceasa^, indeed, to produce in the 
jnind, by their concurring influence, the mu¬ 
sical delight. But each cor[)U8cuIar effect 
may be distinguished, in our conception at 
least, from every other effect that coexists 
with it. In the instrument, the air, the or¬ 
gan, the particles are all separate and indc 
pendent. The material phenomenon is tru¬ 
ly, therefore, as long as it is wholly material, 
a multitude of phenomena; the concurrence 
of a multitude of states of a multitude o' 
particles of the musical instrument; the elas¬ 
tic medium; the organ of sense; the brain, 
without any unity w’hatever. The proper¬ 
ties of the coexisting atoms, in this great 
whole, arc the properties of the parts; and 
if the qualities, states, or affections of the 
parts were laid out of estimation, nc^ing 
would remain to be estimated os a qnbity, 
state, or affection of the whole. 

The distinction which 1 have now made, 
is one with which it seems to me peculiarly 
important, that your minds should be fully 
impressed ; because it is to indistinct analo¬ 
gies of this soit, tlmt the materialist, tvhen 
he has no other retreat, is accustomed to fly 
for shelter. The very analogy of melody to 
whiah I have now alluded, is a favourite cx 


ample. It is one effect, though resulting 
from the state of a number of particles; and 
if music flow from a material organ, it ia 
said, why may not thought? If, indeed, 
what alone is properly termed music, the 
sensations or series of sensations that follow 
certain affections of the sensorial oigan, that 
which ia felt at every moment as one and in¬ 
divisible, w'ere itself one organic result, a 
itate of the divisible organ and not of a sub¬ 
stance that is by nature indivisible, then in¬ 
deed eveiy thought might likewise be mate¬ 
rial. But in asserting this, the materialist 
begs the very point in question, assuming 
without proof what he yet professes to at¬ 
tempt to prove. It is evident, as we have 
seen, that what alone is one in all that mul¬ 
titude of effects from which melody results, 
the musical delight itself, is not the state of 
the musical instrument, nor of the vibrating 
air, and as little is it proved to he a state of 
any number of particles of the brain. It is 
one result, indeed, but it is one only, be¬ 
cause it is an affection of that which is in its 
own nature simple; and till we arrive at the 
sentient principle itself, there is no unity 
whatever but a multitude of states of a mul ■ 
titude of vibrating particles. "Wlien the. 
materialist, then, adduces this or any other 
example of resulting unity, as illustrative of 
organic thought, all wh?n}i you will find to he 
necessary is simply to c^^ider what it is 
which is truly one, in the ftsult that is ad¬ 
duced as one, and you will find in evciy in¬ 
stance that the point in dispute has been 
token for grunted in the example adduced to 
prove it; that there is no real unity in all <8^ 
material part of the process, and that the 
unity asserted is truly a mental unity, the 
unity of a mental feeling, or the unity of a 
mere name fur expressing briefly the many 
coexisting ststes of many seiauate and inde¬ 
pendent paivicles which we havO chosen to 
denominatesingle mass. 

Ill the Lc*^r of the Society of Freethink¬ 
ers to Mart JUS Scrihlcrus, of which I be¬ 
fore read tolyou a port, the oigument of 
those who consider thought as a quality of 
many particles is stated ludicrously indeed, 
but with as muih real force ^ in the reasorv- 
ing of which it% a paro 

“ To the lea Inquisitor into Nature, 
Martinus Scriblcfus; the Society of Free 
thinkers grcetii^. 

“ Grecian Coffee-Houte, May 1. 

“ It is with unspeakable joy wo have 
heard of your inquisitive genius, and we 
think it great pity that it should not be bet¬ 
ter employed, than in looking after diat the- 
ologiciu ^nentity, commonly called the 
Soul; since, after all your inquiries, it will 
appeal’ you have lost your labour in scokiag 
the residence of such a chimera, that iievci 
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had being but in the bnrins of some dream, of an embolus like the heart, and wrought 
ing philosophers. Is it not Demonstration by a pneiunatic machine of the nature of the 
to a person of your sense, that, since you lungs, with ropes, and pullies, like the 
cannot find it, there is no such thing ? In nerves, tendons, and muscles; and we are 
order to set so hopeful a genius right in this persuaded that this our artificial man will 
matter, we have sent you on answer to the not only walk, and speak, and perform most 
ill-grounded sophisms of those crack-brained of the outward actions of the animal life, but 
fellows, and likewise an em mechanical ex- (being wound up* once a week) will perhaps 
plication of Perception or Thinking. reason as well ns most of your country par- 

“ One of their chief a^ments is, that sons.”* 

Self-consciousness cannot inhere in any sys- If, instead of asserting thought to be the 
tem of matter, because all matter is made up result of the affection of many particles, in 
of several distinct beings, which never con which case it must evidently partake the 
make up one individual thinking being. divisibility of the organ itself, and be not 
“ This is easily answered by a familiar one but innumerable separate feelings, the 
instance. In every jack there is a meat- materialist assert it to be the affection of a 
roasting quality, which neither resides in single particle, a moniide, he must remem- 
the fly, nor in the weight, nor in any particu- ber that if what he chooses to term a single 
lar wheel of the jack, but is tlic result of the particle, he a particle of matter, it too must 
whole composition; so, in an animal, the still admit of division; it must have a top 
sclf-consciousness is not a real quality in- and a bottom, a right side and a left; it 
herent in one being, (any more than meat- must, as is demonstrable in geometry, admit 
roasting in a jack,} but the result of several of being cut in different points, by an infinite 
modes or qualities in the same subject. As number of straight lines; and all the difR- 
thc fly, the wheels, the chain, the w’eight, culty of the composition of thought, there- 
the cords, 8tc. make one jack, so the several fore, remains precisely as before. If it be 
parts of the body make one animal. As supposed so completely divested of all the 
perception or consciousness is said to be qualities of matter, as not to be extended, 
inherent in this animal, so is meat-roasting nor consequently divisible, it is then mind 
said to be inherent in the jack. As sensa- which is asserted under another name, and 
tion, reasoning, VQ||lCion, memory, &c. are every thing which is at all important in the 
the several raud^^ of thinking, so roasting controversy is conceded; since all which can 
of beef, Foastinf of mutton, roasting of pul- philosophically be meant by the immateri- 
Icts, geese, turkeys, &c. are the several alist, when the existence of mind is asserted 
modes of meat-roiisting. And as the gene- by him, is the existence of an invisible sub- 
ral quality of meat-roasting, with its several ject of all those affections which constitute 


sp^^'difications as to beef, mutton, pullets, 
&c. does not inhere in any one part of the 
jack, BO neither does consciousness, with its 
several modes of sensation, intellection, vo¬ 
lition, &c. inhere in any one, but is the re¬ 
sult from tlie mechanical comp|>^itiqp of the 
whole animal. I. 

“ Just so, the quality or div|osition of a 
fiddle to plav tunes, with the myeral modifi¬ 
cations of this tune-playing qRjlity in play¬ 
ing of preludes, sarabands, jigf and gavotts, 
are as much real qualities in the instrument, 
as the thought or the imagination is in the 
mind of the person that coiwToses them," 

“ It is well to a^jmists, that the 

brain is a congeriePK||y|p Is that separate 
the finer parts of the^B »jd called animal 
spirits; tfa«t a gland is nothing but a canal 
of a rarest length, variou#i., iiitorted and 
wound ijp together. From the orictation 
and motion of the spirits in those canals, 
proceed all the differeoi sorts of thoughts.” 

« \Ye are so much persuaded of the truth 
of this our hypothesis, that we have employ¬ 
ed one of our members, a great virtuoso at 
Nuremberg, to make a sort of a^ hydraulic 
engine, in which a chemical liquor resem¬ 
bling blood is driven through elastic channels 
resembling arteries and veins, by the force 


the variety of our thoughts and feelings. 
If the materialist be unwilling toodmit the 
word mind, in allowing the reality of a sim-t 
pic, unextended, and consequently indivisible 
subject of our various feelings, he may be 
allowed any other word which may appear 
to him preferable; even the word atom or 
particle, if he choose still to retain it. But 
he must admit, at least, that in this case, in 
the dissolution of the body, there is no evi¬ 
dence, from the analogy of this very bodily 
dissolution itself, of the destruction of any 
such simple particle as that which he finds 
to be necessary for the explanation of the 
phenomena of thought. 

In whatever manner, therefore, the ma¬ 
terialist may profess to consider thought as 
material, it is equally evident that this sys¬ 
tem is in'econciluble with our very notion of 
tho^t. In saying that it is material, he 
says nothing, unless he mean that it has 
those properties which we regard as essen¬ 
tial to matter; for without this belief he 
might as well predicate of it any barbarous 
term that is absolutely unintelligible, or ra¬ 
ther might predicate of it such a barbarous 

• Pope'* Work*, vol. v. p. 57—61. London, I3IJ, 
18vo. • 
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term with more philosophic accuracy; since, 
in the one case, we should merely not know 
what was asserted; in the other case we 
should conceive erroneously that properties 
were affirmed of the principle of thought 
which were not intended to be affirmed of 
it. Matter is that which resists compres¬ 
sion, and is divisible. Mind is that which 
feels, remembers, compares, desires. In 
saying of mind tliat it is matter, then, we 
must mean, if we mean any thing, that the 
principle which thinks is hard and divisible; 
and that it will be not more absurd to talk 
of the twentieth part of an affirmation, or the 
quarter of a hope, of the top of a remem¬ 
brance, and the north and east comers of a 
comparison, than of the twentieth part of a 
pound, or of the different points of the com¬ 
pass, in reference to any part of the globe 
of which we may speaking. The true 
answer to the statement of the materialist, 
the answer which we feel in our hearts, on the 
very expression of the plurality and divisibility 
of feeling, is, that it assumes what, far from ad- 
admitting, we cannot even understand; and 
that, with every effort of attention which we 
can give to our mental analysis, we are as in¬ 
capable of forming any conception of what is 
meant by the quarter «jf a doubt or the half 
of a belief, as of forming to ourselves an im¬ 
age of a circle without a central point, or of 
a square without a single angle. 

With respect to this possible geometry of 
sensations, as divisible into parts, I cannot 
but think that the too great caution of Mr. 
Lo(*ke, by giving the sanction of his cminetit 
name to the possibility, at least, of the su- 
jieruddilion of thought as a mere quality, to 
, a system of particles, which, as a number of 
particles, have no thought, and yet have, as 
a w’hole, what they have not as parts of that 
whole, has tended in a great degree to shelter 
the manifest inconsistency of the doctrine of 
the materialist. He was unwilling to limit 
the divine power; and from the obscurity of 
our notion of the connexion of the feelings of 
the mind, in any manner, w'ith the changes 
induced in the bodily frame, he conceived 
that the annexation of thought to the system 
of particles itself, would be but a slight ad¬ 
dition to diflicultics that must at any rate be 
admitted. He forgot, however, that a sys¬ 
tem of particles is hut a name for the sepa¬ 
rate particles which alone have any real ex¬ 
istence in nature ; that the affirmation of 
what is contradictory, like plurality and unity, 
simplicity and complexity, is very different 
from the mere admission of ignorance; and 
that, though we may not know any reason 
for which the Deity has been pleased, at least 
during our mortal state, to render sensations 
of our mind dependent on affections of our 
nervous system, there is no more absurdity 
in the affirmation of such a dependence, 
in th« assertion of any other physical 


connexion of events,—of material phenomena 
with material phenomena, or of mental phe¬ 
nomena with other phenomena of mind. IF 
the presence of the moon, at the immense 
distance of its orbit, can affect the tendencies 
of the particles of water in our ocean, it may 
be supposed with equal readiness to produce 
a change in the state of any other existing 
substance, whether divisible into parts, that 
is to say, material,—or indivisible, that is to 
say, mind. But when thought is affirmed 
to be a quality of a system of particles, or to 
be one result of many coexisting states of 
particles, which separately are not thought, 
something more is affirmed than that of 
which we are merely ignorant of the reason. 
A W’hole is said to be different from all the 
separate and independent parts of a whole: 
this is one absurdity; and that which is felt 
by us as in its very nature simple and indi¬ 
visible, is affirmed to be only a form of that 
which is, by its very nature, infinitely divisi¬ 
ble. It is no daring limitation of the divine 
power to suppose, that even the Omnipotent 
himself cannot confound the mathematical 
properties of squares and hexagons ; and it 
would be no act of irreverence to his power, 
though it were capable of doing every thing 
which is not contradictory, to suppose that 
he cannot give to a system of organs a quality 
wholly distinct from tjie qualities of all the 
separate parts; since tK.t<£rgati itself is only a 
name which wc give to thJipparts, that are all 
which truly exist as the organ, and have all 
an existence and qualities that are at every 
moment independent of the existence and 
qualities of every other atom, near or ren^^g^ 
Our sensations we know directly,—maS^ 
tor we know only indirectly, if we can be said 
to know its nature at all, as the cause of our 
sensations. It is that which, in certain cir- 
cnmstance& affects us in a certain manner. 
When we ;Aiiave said this, we have said all 
that can blconsidered as truly known by us 
with resp^ to it; and in saying this, it is 
to our ovm feelings that the reference is 
made. Of the two systems, therefore,— 
the system which rejects all matter, and the 
system w’hich rejects all mind,—^there can 
be no question which is the more philoso¬ 
phic. The i^terialist rax st take for'grant¬ 
ed every feelPWfmoii^mi the follower ot 
Berkeley conti^o'^e must admit, that it 
is impossible fdf us to know the absolute na¬ 
ture of mattqn and that all which wc know 
of it is relative to ourselves, as sentient be- 
in(^ capable of being affected by external 
objects; that our sensations are known to 
us directly, the causes of our sensations on¬ 
ly indirectly; and his system, therefore, even 
though we omit every other objection, may 
be reduced to this single proposition—that 
our fe^ugs which we know, are the same 
in nature with that, of which the absolate 
nature, as it exists independently of our feel- 
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iiigs, is, and must alvvaj^s be, completely un¬ 
known to us. 

From all the remarks which have now 
been mule, I cannot but Uiink that it is a 
very logical deduction, that our feelings are 
states m something which is one and simple, 
and not of a plureuity of substances, near or 
remote; that the principle of thought, there¬ 
fore, whatever it may be, is not divisible in¬ 
to parts; and that hence, tliough it may be 
Hnnihilated, as every thing which exists may 
be annilulated by the will of him who can 
destroy as he could create, it does not ad¬ 
mit of that decay of which the body admits, 
—a decay that i.s relative to the frame only, 
not to the elements that compose it. 

When the body seems to us to perish, 
we know that it does not truly perish; that 
every thing which existed in the deraiying 
frame, continues to exist entire as it existed 
before ; and that the only change which 
takes place, is a change of apposition or 
proximity. From the first moment at which 
the earth arose, there is not the slightest 
reason to think that a single atom has pe¬ 
rished. All that was is. . And if nothing 
has perished in the material universe ; if even 
in tnat bodily dissolution, which alone gave 
occasion to the belief of our mortality as 
sentient beings, there is not the loss of the 
most incoiisidemble particle of the dissolv¬ 
ing frame, the argun^it of analogy, far from 
lewing us to siipi^ro the destruction of that 
spiritual being which animated the frame, 
would lead us to conclude that it too exists 
as it before existed; and that it has only 
changed its relation to the particles of our 
fniicrial organs, as these particles still sub¬ 
sisting have changed the relations which 
they mutually bore. As the dust has only 
returned to the earth from which it came, it 
i.s surely a reasonable inference from analo¬ 
gy, to suppose that the spirit mfy h^e re¬ 
turned to the God who gave it. I 

Non fiecui sc quondam, tenebris et wcere rupto 

linniitiB caveac, volucrum regina rcfcite 

Dat plauBum coelo Ingentem, nubesVic repents 

Linquit, ct wlveru} deflelt Imnlna Iviocbu, 

8e(|ue auras mtia liquid^ ot nubila condit.* 

The belief of the immatcrialby of the sen¬ 
tient and thiiikin? principle,/bus destroys 
the only analogy nli^jhkl^ri supposition 
of the limitation of it?*M^ace to the pe¬ 
riod of our mortal life coula%>e founded. It 
renders it necessary for tho^ who would 
contend that we are spiritual^ mortal, to 
produce spine positive evidence of a depar¬ 
ture, in the single case of the mind, from the 
whole analogies of the economy of nature; 
and it renders doubly strong oil the moral 
ai^fuments which can be urged for its own 
independent immortality. 


* Heiiuiua dc Conumptu Mortis, Iib. I. 


LECTURE XCVII. 

OF THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

Gentlemen, the inquiry to which I di¬ 
rected your attention in my last Lecttirc, was 
that which relates to our prospect of immor- 
tali^. 

Tne appearances which death exhibits, 
seem, when w’e first consider tliem, to mark 
so strongly the termination of every feeling 
which connected us with the once living ob¬ 
ject, that the continuance of these feelings, 
when every external trace of them is lost, 
may well be supposed to be view'ed with dis¬ 
belief by some, and with doubt by many. 
During their life, our direct communication 
with those who lived around us, was carried 
on by the intervention of bodily organs ; in 
thinking of their very fedlings, wc have been 
accustomed to think of this bodily interven¬ 
tion, in what they looked, or said, or did; 
and from the mere influence of tlie laws of 
association, therefore, it is not wonderful, 
that, when they can no longer look, or speak, 
or act, tlie kindness, which before could not 
exist without these corporeal expressions of 
it, should be regarded as no longer existing, 
at least should be so regarded by those who 
are not in the habit of any very nice analyses 
of complicated jirocesses or com])lex pheno¬ 
mena. 

Whatever other eflects death may have, it 
is at least evident, that when it ba.s taken 
place the bodily organs moulder away, by 
the influence of a decomposition more or less 
rapid. What was once to our eyes §.^huimm 
being, is a human being no more ; and when , 
the organization is as if it had never been, 
every feeling and thought, if states of mere 
organs, must be also as if they had never 
been. The most interesting of all questions, 
therefore, with respect to our hopes of im¬ 
mortality, is whether thought be a state of 
the mere organs, which decay thus evidently 
before our very eyes, or a state of something 
which our senses, tfiat are confined to the 
mere organs, ctuuiot reach; of something 
which, as it is beyond the reach of our senses, 
may therefore subsist as w'cll, w'hen every 
thing which comes under our senses, exists 
in any one state, as in any other state. 

With the examination of this point, my 
last Lecture was almost wholly occupied; and 
the arguments, which I then offered, seemed 
to me to show decisively, tliat our sensations, 
thoughts, desires, are not particles of matter, 
existing in any number, or any form of mere 
juxtaposition; that the sentient and think¬ 
ing principle, in short, is essentially one, not 
extended and divisible, but incapable by its 
very nature of any subdivision into intc^l 
parts, and known to us only as the subject 
of uur coiibciousncss, in all the variety of su** 
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cessive feelings, which we comprehend un¬ 
der that single name. 

When we have learned clearijr to disdn- 
guish the organization from the principle of 
thought, the mere change of place of the par¬ 
ticles of the organic frame, which is all that 
constitutes death relatively to the body, no 
longer seems to imply •the dissolution of 
the principle of thought itself, which is essen¬ 
tially distinct from the organic frame, and, 
by its very nature, incapable of that species 
of change which the body exhibits; since it 
is very evident, that what is not composed 
of parts, cannot, by any accident, be separat¬ 
ed into parts. 

To the mind which considers it in this 
view, then, death presents an aspect altoge¬ 
ther different. Instead of the presumption, 
wliich the decaying body seemed to afford, 
of the cessation of every function of life, the 
very decay of the body affords analogies that 
seem to indicate the continued existence of the 
thinking principle; since that which we term 
decay, is itself only another name of continued 
existence, of existence as truly continued in 
every thing which existed before, as if the 
change of mere position, which alone we term 
decay, had not taken place. The body, 
though it may seem to denote a single sub¬ 
stance, is but a single word invented by us 
to express many coexisting substances: every 
atom of it exists after death as it existed be¬ 
fore death; and it would surely be a very 
strange error in logic to infer, from the con¬ 
tinuance of every thing that existed in the 
body, the destruction of that which, by its 
own nature, seemed os little mortal as any 
of the a|^ms which have not ceased to exist, 
and to infer this annihilation of mind, not 
' merely without any direct proof of the anni¬ 
hilation, but without a single proof of de¬ 
struction of any thing else, since the universe 
was formed. Death is a process in which 
every thing corporeal continues to exist; 
therefore, all that is nicnuil ceases to exist 
It would not be easy to discover a link of 
any sort that might be supposed to connect 
the two propositions of so very strange an 
eutbvmeine. 

Tne possibility of such annihilation of the 
mind, no one who admits the corresponding 

E ower of creation will deny, if the Deity 
ave given any intimation, tacit or expressed, 
that may lead us to believe his intention of 
destroying the spirit, while ho saves every 
element of the body. But the question is 
not, whether it be possible for him who cre¬ 
ated the mind, to annihilate it; it is, vrhe- 
ther we have reason to believe such annihi¬ 
lation truly to take place; and of this some 
better proof must be offered, than the con¬ 
tinuance, even amid apparent dissolution, of 
all that truly constituted the body, every 
atom of which it was, without all question, 
equally jiossiblc for divine power to destroy. 


We surely have not proved that the whole 
frame of suns and planets will perish to-mor¬ 
row, nor even pven the slightest reason to 
suspect the probability of this event, because 
we may have shown beyond all dispute, that 
the Deity may, if such be his will, reduce to¬ 
morrow, or at this very moment, the whole 
universe to nothing. 

The very deray of the body then, as I have 
said, bears testimony, not to the destruction, 
but to the continuance of the undying spirit, 
if the principle of thought be truly different 
from tne material frame. The mind is a sub¬ 
stance, distinct from the bodily oigan, sim¬ 
ple, and incapable of addition or subtraction; 
nothing which we are capable of observing 
in the universe has ceased to exist, since the 
universe began ; these two propositions, as 
far as analogy can have weight, and, since 
the mind of any one is incapable of being di¬ 
rectly known to us as an object, it is the ana¬ 
logy of the bodily appearances alone that can 
have any weight, these two propositions, in¬ 
stead of leading by inference to the proposi¬ 
tion, The mind, which existed as a substance 
before death, ceases wholly to exist after 
death, lead rather, as far as the mere analo 
gy can have influence, to the opposite pro¬ 
position, The mind does not perish in the 
dissolution of the body. In judging accord¬ 
ing to the mere light of nature, it is on the 
immaterialism of the thi.tking principle that 
I consider the belief of its^mortality to be 
most reasonably founded ; since the distinct 
existence of a spiritual substance, if that be 
admitted, renders it incumbent on the asser- 
ter of the mortality of the spirit to ass'i^ 
some reason, jvhich may have led the only 
being who has the power of annihilation, to 
exert his power in annihilating the mind 
which he is said in that case to have created 
only for a few years of life. 

If, thcreUrc, hut for some direct divine 
volition, tliw spiritual substance, we have 
every reasotjto suppose, W'ould continue to 
subsist as lAry thing else continues to sub¬ 
sist, the onl^ remaining question in such a 
case is, whether, from our knowledge of the 
character of the Deity, as displayed in his 
works, especisUy in the mind itself, we have 
reason to infei^ith resppili to the mind, this 
peculiar will to —without which, 

\ye have no rea^^to suppose it to be the 
only existing thing that is every moment 
perishing in Mmc individual of our kind. 
The likelihooa of such a purpose in the Di¬ 
vinity may be inferred, if it can be at all in¬ 
ferred, in two ways—from the nature of the 
created mind itself, as exhibiting qualities 
which seem to mark it as peculiarly formed 
for limited existence, and from our know¬ 
ledge of th| Creator, as dtsplapng to ns in 
his worVf indications of such a character, us 
of itself might lead us to infer sudi a pecu'. 
liar intention. 
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That, in the nature of the eimple indivisi> 
ble mind itself, there is nothing which marks 
it as essentially more perishable than the 
corpuscles to which we give the name of 
masses, when many cf them are in close 
juxtapomtion, but which are themselves the 
same, whether near or remote, than the un- 
pcrishing atoms of the leaf, that continues 
still entire in every element, while it seems 
to wither before us, or of the vapour, in 
which all that truly existed exists as before, 
while it is only to our eyes that it seems to 
vanish into nothing, I need not use any ar¬ 
guments to show. Mind, indeed, like mat¬ 
ter, is capable of existing in various states, 
but a ch^ge of state is not destruction, in 
one mote than in the other. It is as entire 
in all its seeming changes as matter in all its 
seeming changes. There is no positive ar¬ 
gument then, that can be drawn from the na¬ 
ture of the thinking principle, to justify the 
assertion, that while matter does not perish 
even in a single atom, it, and it only, ceases 
to exist; and it would be enough that no 
positive argument could be drawn from it 
m support of an opinion that is inconsistent 
with the general analogy of nature, and un¬ 
supported by any other proof of any kind, 
though no negative arguments could be 
drawn from the same source. Every argu¬ 
ment, however, vvhi^ con be derived from 
it is of this negatiro^wt, indicating in mind 
a nature, which ii^tself, if there be any dif¬ 
ference of degree, might seem not more but 
less perishable than those material atoms 
which arc acknowledged to continue as they 
f entire in all the seeming vicissitudes of 
the universe. 

I am aware, indeed, that in judging from 
the mind itself, a considerable stress has of¬ 
ten been laid on the existence of feelings 
which admit of a very easy solutmn, without 
the necessity of ascribing theinito aifjf in¬ 
stinctive foreknowledge of a state of immor¬ 
tal being. Of this sort, particwirly, seems 
to me an argument, which, bow in ancient 
and modern times, has been brof ght fonvard 
as one of the most powerful arguments for 
our continued mustence, after life has seemed 
to close upon us for ever. I.allude to the 
universal desire ^ ^this imm/tai existence. 
But, surely, if iileSk^lj^^l^plcasing, and, 
even though there werenW»stence beyond 
the grave, life might still, roy the benevo¬ 
lence of him who conferred^t, have been 
rendered a source of pleasure, it is not won- 
derful that we shoula desire futurity, since 
futurity is only protracted life. It would in¬ 
deed have been worthy of our astonishment, 
if man, loving his present life, and knowing 
that it wag to terminate in the space of n 
very few years, should not have r^retted the 
termination of what he loved, that il to say,; 
should not have wished the continuance of it! 
beyond the period of its melancholy close. i 


The universal desire then, even if the desire 
W'ere truly universal, would jprove nothing 
but the goodness of him who has made the 
realities of life, or if not the realities, the 
hopes of life so pleasing, that the mere loss 
of what is possessed or hoped, appears like 
a positive evil of the most afflicting kind. 

Equally powerless I consider the argument 
for the reality of a state of higher gratifica¬ 
tion, which is often drawn from the constant 
renewal and constant disappointment of ev¬ 
ery earthly hope ; from that eager and un¬ 
remitting wish of something better, which 
even the possession of delights, that are 
counted ine.stimablc by all but their possessor, 
is insufficient to suppress. 

Old Rome consulted birds. Lorenso, thou 
With more success tlie flight of hope survey. 

Of restless hope, for ever on the wing. 

High-iierch’d o’er every thought that falcon sits. 

To fly at all that rises in her sight; 

And never stooping but to mount again. 

Next moment she betrays her aim’s mistake, 

And owns her quarry lodged beyond the grave.* 

The mere activity of hope, however, as vve 
thus pass ceaselessly from wishes that have 
been gratified to other wishes, proves only, 
os I before showed in treating of this princi¬ 
ple, that the Deity has, with a gracious view 
to the advantage of smuety, formctl us for 
action, and, forming us for action, has given 
us a principle which may urge us to new 
pursuits, when otherwise we might, in the 
idleness of enjoyment, have desisted from 
exertions which required to be sustained in 
their vigour by new desires. Though no¬ 
thing were to exist beyond the grave, hojie, 
in all its variety of objects, M'Oiild still be 
useful for animating to continueeV, though 
varied exertion, and, as thus beneficial to the ^ 
successive races of mortal beings, would have 
been even thoi a gift not unworthy of di¬ 
vine benevolence. 

The sublime attainments which man has 
been capable of making in science, and the 
wonders of his own creative art in that mag¬ 
nificent scene to which he has known how 
to give new magnificence, have been con¬ 
sidered by many as themselves proofs of the 
immortality of a being so richly endowed. 
When we view him, indeed, comprehending 
in his single conception the events of ages 
that have preceded him, and, not content 
with the past, anticipating events that are to 
begin, only in ages as remote in futurity as 
the origin of the universe is in the past, 
measuring the distance of the remotest [ila- 
net.s, and naming in what year of other cen¬ 
turies the nations that are now gazing with 
astonishment on some comet are to gaze 
on it in its return, it is sciu'cely possible for 
us to believe that a mind, which seems 
equally capacious of what is infinite in space 
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and time, should be only a creature, whose 
brief existence is measurable bv a few pouits 
of space and a few moments oi eternity. 

Konne hsnc eredideies roentem, quse nunc quotiue 
coeluin 

Astrsque pervolitat, deUpnin eoelltui, iUuo 
Unde abut remeare, masque rovlsere aedes f 

Look down on earth. What keeet thou ? WoDd*rous 

Uimss, 

Terrestrial wonders that eclipse the skies. 

What lengths of labour'd lands! What lorded seas; 
Lorded by man, for pleasure, wealth or war. 

Seas, winds, and planets, into service brought. 

His art acknowledge, and promote his ends. 

Nor can the eternal rocks his will withstand. 

Wliat levell’d mountains, and what lifted vales! 

O'er vales and mountains, sumptuous cities swell. 

And gild our landscape with their sUttering spbm 
ilow the tall temples, as to meet uieir Uods, 

Ascend the skies! The proud triumphal arch 
Shows us half heaven, beneath its ample bend. 

High through mid air, here streams are taught to Oow; 
Whole rivers there, laid by in basons, sleep: 

Here plains turn oceans; there vast oceans join. 
Through kingdoms, channell’d deep from shore to 
more. 

How yon enormous mole, projecting, breaks 
The mid sea’s furious waves I Their roar amidst, 
Out-speaks the Deity, and says, '■ Umoln, 

Thus far, nor farther!" Measured are the skies,— 
Stars arc detected in their deep receas,— 

Creation widens, vanquished Nature yields; 

Her secrets arc extorted. Art prevails ! 

What monument of genius, spirit, )>ower I 

And now, if justly raptur'd at tins secnc. 

Whose g'ories render heaven superfluous, say, 

Whose footsteps these t Immortals have been here; 
Could less thau souls iminortal this have done !* 

These glorious footsteps are indeed the 
footsteps of immortals ! Yet it is not the 
mere splendour of the work.s tliemselves, on 
which this argument insists so much, that 
seems directly to indicate the immortality of 
their authors. Man might be mortal, and 
yet perform all these wonders, or wonders 
still more illustrious. It is not by consider¬ 
ing thff relation of the mind to the monu¬ 
ments of its art, as too excellent to be the 
work of a perishable being, but by consider¬ 
ing the relations of a mind capable of these 
to the being who has endowed it with such 
capacities, and who i.s able to perpetuate or 
enlarge the capacities which he has given, 
that we discover in the excellence which we 
admire, not a proof indeed, but a presump¬ 
tion of immortality; a presumption nt least, 
M’hich is far from leading us to infer any 
peculiar attention in the preser\’er of the 
body to annihilate the mind. That God 
has formed mankind for progressive improve¬ 
ment, i.s manifest from those susceptibilities 
of progress which are visible in the attain¬ 
ments of every individual mind; and still 
more in the wider contrast, which the splen¬ 
did results of science in whole nations, that 
may be considered almost os nations of philo¬ 
sophers, now exhibit, when wc think, at the 
same time, of the rude arts of the savage, in 
his hut or in the earlier cave, in which he 
seemed almost of the same race with the 
wild animal with which he had struggled for 
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his home. But, if God love the progress of 
mankind, he loves the progress of the dif¬ 
ferent individuals of mankind; for mankind 
is but another name for these multitudes of 
individuals; and if he love the progress of 
the observers and reasoners, whom he has 
formed with so beautiful an arrangement of 
facnlties, capable of adding attainment to 
attainment in continual progress, is it possi¬ 
ble for us to conceive that, when the mind 
has made an advance which would render 
all future acquisitions even on earth propor¬ 
tionately ^ more easy, the very excellence 
of past attainmoits should seem a reason for 
suspending Uie progress altogether; and that 
he, who could have no other wish than the 
happiness and general excellence of man in 
forming him what he is, should destroy bis 
own gracious work, merely because man, if 
permitted to continue longer in being, would 
bo more happy and excellent ? If the pro¬ 
gressive faculties of man afford no proof that 
the Deity wills his continued progress, they 
surely afford no evidence of a divine unwill¬ 
ingness to permit it; and we must not for¬ 
get that the mind has been shou’n to be not 
more truly mortal of itself than the unde¬ 
caying elements of the body; that if there 
be truly a substance mind, the annihilation 
of this substance is in itself as difficult to be 
conceived as the annihilation of any other 
substance; and that, tefore we believe in 
the miraculou.s exclusivi^ annihilation of it, 
some reason is to be found, which might 
seem to influence the Deity, who spares 
every tiling eoriioreal, to destroy every tiling 
mental. We have, therefore, to 
the mind at death matured by experience, 
and nobler than it was when the Deity per¬ 
mitted it to exist, and the Deity himsell, 
with all those gracious feelings of love to 
man which the adaptation of human nature 
to its hu,nan scene displays; and in these 
very circujjnstaiices, if we afiinn without any 
other proAi the annihilation of the mind, we 
are to fina^a reason for this annihilation. If 
even we,'‘in such a moment, abstracting 
from all selfish considerations, would feel it 
a sort of crime to destroy with no other view 
than tliat of the mere destruction, what was 
more u’orth^f love tl)^ in years of earlier 
being, are that he, who loves 

what is noblo«j|lh man more thau our frail 
heart can love’it, will regard the improve¬ 
ment only a#a signal of destruction ? Is it 
not more consonant to the goodness of him 
who has rendered improvement progressive 
here, that, in separating the mind from its 
bodily frame, he separates it to admit it in¬ 
to scenes in which the progress begun on 
earth may be continued with increasJiig la- 
cility?, 

Quare same animum | neque enim uplentia dia 
Kruntra operam imjMmditi neque ibmm aietakltur iitii 
Limuilius, qulbu! tux' periturum corpus s at cxKita 
Terrenoe laois vlgat, aneniiinique vigebit i 
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Atquc ubi eoqKncis cmtiaa, utCBrrcre, vbicU), 

Libera cognatum repetet, vetus Inn la, eoclum, 
Nectareos latioea Von de fontc percnnl 
liaunet, aatheriumque perenms carpet nmomum.* 

In this light, in which the Deity is consid. 
ered as willing the happiness ot man, and 
the inteliectiial and moral progress of man, 
which is surely the character that is mosi 
conspicuous in the arrangements even of this 
earthly life, we find in this very character, 
ill its relation to the sepamted spirit, noi 
motives to destroy, which we most presume 
lit least that we have found, before we take 
for granted that what now has existence 
to cease to exist; but, on the contrary, mo¬ 
tives to prolong an existence which as yet 
has fulfilled only a part of the benevolent 
design of creation. It may be only a slight 
presumption which we are hence entitled to 
form, but at least whatever jiresumption we 
are entitled to form, is not unfavourable to 
our hopes of immortality. There is another 
moral character in which the Deity may be 
considered at such a moment—the charac¬ 
ter of justice, or at least of a moral relation 
analogous to tliat which in man we term 
justice. In this too may be found equal, 
or still stronger presumptive evidence, that 
the years of our earthly joy or sorrow are not 
the whole of our existence. 

The force of the argument consists in the 
unequal distribution of happiness on earth, 
as not proportional^ to the virtues or tlie 
vices of those to wTiom it is given. 

Virtue, indeed, cannot be very miserable, 
and Vice cannot permanently be very happy. 
But the virtuous may have sorrows, from 
y»‘ ’ the vicious are free, and the vicious 
have enjoyments not directly accompanied 
with vice,—enjoyments which the virtuous, 
who seem to us to merit them better, do not 
jiossess. Increase of guilt, even bystupify- 
ing the conscience, may occasion ||es8 rather 
than more remorse ; and the atn^ious pro¬ 
fligate be less miserable than thwimid and 
almost penitent victim of passiRs, which 
overpower a reluctance that is siiBere, even 
when it is too feeble to make oaequate re 
sistance to the overwhelming force. It is to 
futurity, therefore, that we must look for the 
equalizing, if any equalizing tha-e be, of the 
present disnroportiawfc W 

I am aware of an ^ilnii|l||^'hieh may be 
adduced to obviate the fo^^f the reason¬ 
ing that is founded on the prospect of such 
moral retribution. If, in the pll^ent state of 
things, the virtuous are rewarded, and the 
vicious punialusd, we do not need a future 
state for doing what has been done ah'eady; 
and if the virtuous aie^tiot rewarded, nor the 
vicious punished, in that only scene of which 
we have any experience, what title have we 
to infer, from this very disorder, q^ialities 
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in the Supreme Ruler of the world, which 
the present scene of his government does not 
itself display ? 

The argument would indeed be, I will 
readily a(lmit, most forcible, if we had no 
inode of discovering the moral sentiments of 
the Sovereign of nature, unless in the pain 
or pleasure which he bestows; and if no ad¬ 
vantages were to flow from the unequal dis¬ 
tribution of happiness on earth, that could 
reconcile these with a high moral character 
of tile Governor of the imiverse. But, if 
such advantages do truly arise from the 
temporary disproportion as compensated af¬ 
terwards by the distributions of another 
life, and if the moral character of God be 
discoverable by us in other ways, the argu¬ 
ment which supposes us to have no other 
mode of inferring the divine character than 
by the mere distribution of pleasure and 
pain, must lose its weight. If the temporary 
disproportion be of advantage upon the 
whole, he who is benevolent cannot fiul to 
will that very disproportion, which is thus 
by supposition advantageous; and he who 
has all the sources of happiness in his power, 
through every future age, can have no diffi¬ 
culty in accommodating a little temporary 
and necessary disproportion to justice the 
most exact. These important points will 
deserve a little fuller elucidation. 

In the first place, then, the moral senti¬ 
ments of the Ruler and Judge of the world 
are discoverable in other ways, as well as by 
the temporary allotments which he has made 
of pain or pleasure. He who has placed 
conscience in every bosom, to approve or 
condemn, speaks to every one in that voice 
of conscience. What every liuman being is 
forced to detest, cannot be regarded by us as 
indiflerent to him who has rendered hatred 
af it inevitable in us. What every bosom is 
taught, as if by some internal awarder of 
love, to regard with veneration, must he re¬ 
garded too as acceptable in the eyes of him 
kvho has made us feel it as a species of 
crime to withhold our love. God, then, ap- 
roves of virtue; he loves the virtuous; he 
as the power of giving happiness to those 
whom he wills to render happy; and if, hav¬ 
ing this power, he do not make happy for 
the few moments of life those whom wc 
cannot but consider him as loving, it must 
be for a reason which is itself a reason of 
benevolence. 

Such a reason, I may rcmai-k in the se¬ 
cond place, is easily discoverable, and in¬ 
deed has been already treated by me at such 
great length, as to render it unnecessary for 
me now to dwell on it. If the virtuous 
were necessarily happy here, and happy in 
proportion to their virtue, there could not be 
those noble lessons by which occasional 
sufTering strengthens the virtue which it ex¬ 
ercises. 7’lievc could not, for the same rew 
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fon, be those gentle services of compassion 
which cheiish virtues of another class. If 
the guilty were the only suflFerers, pity would 
be feeble, and might even perhaps be moral¬ 
ly unsuitable in some measure, rather than 
praiseworthy. In the case of vice itself, we 
see a reason, and a most benevolent reason, 
why the pain of remorse should often be 
more severe, in the slighter delinquencies of 
those who are only novices in guilt, than in 
the fearless cruelties and frauds of the har¬ 
dened and impenitent sinner. It is in the 
early stages of vice, before the influence of 
habit is inarmed, that the heart may be most 
easily led back to better feelings; and it is 
then, accordingly, when it may be most elli- 
oacious, that the voice which calls to desist, 
speaks with its loudest expostulations and 
warnings. 

The present system of temporary dispro¬ 
portion then is not, when the general charac¬ 
ter of the divine estimator of human actions 
's siifbciently marked in another manner, in- 
consistent in the slightest degree with su¬ 
preme moral excellence; but, on the con¬ 
trary, when all its relations, especially those 
most important relations to the virtue that 
is awakened by it luid fostered, are taken 
into account, may be said to flow from that 
very excellence. But still, important as 
the temporary advantages may be, for pro¬ 
ducing that consciousness of virtue which 
could not be known without opportunities 
of trial, and the very virtues themselves that 
imply sufferings which arc not the necessary 
result of guilt, it is only by its relation to 
the moral advantage, that the disproportion 
is even at present reconcilable with the jus¬ 
tice aiui» goodness which we delight to con¬ 
template in our maker, and preserver, and 
judge. That conscience which he has plac¬ 
ed within us, as if to bear his own author¬ 
ity, and to prompt us as his own benevolence 
would prompt us, to the actions which it 
may be as delightful to remember os to per¬ 
form; that very distinguisher of good and 
evil, by which, and by which only, we learn 
to love even the benevolence which formed 
us; the benevolence, to whose just and 
bounteous regard we look with confidence 
through all the ages-of eternity; this princi- 
]>ie of all equity, by which alone we know to 
be just ourselves, and to reproach ourselves 
fur any failure in justice, seems, in the very 
language with which it calls on us to make 
compensation for our own disproportionate 
awards, to reveal to us the compensations of 
another world, as flowing necessarily from 
the very goodness and power of him, to 
whose comprehensive and equal view of all 
the ages of the universe, and of all that, in 
those ages, is to be felt or done, futurity it¬ 
self almost be said to be constantly pre¬ 
sent. The distinction of life and death at least, 
which to our eye is so important, is to him 


but the distinction of a moment; and if that 
brief moment of mortal life, though it be a 
moment of suffering, can give to the immor¬ 
tal spirit everlasting remembrances of virtue, 
he who makes it, for important pur|) 08 es, a 
moment of suffering, con assign to the suffer, 
er that immoitality, to which the remem¬ 
brance of the heroic disregard of peril, or of 
the equally heroic patience that disdained to 
repine even in torture itself, may be a source 
of happiness, which, in such circumstances, 
it would not have been benevolence to have 
ivithbeld. 

These considerations of the Deity, as 
manifestly willing the intellectual and moral 
progress of his creatures, which death sus¬ 
pends, and as a just estimator of the actions 
of mankind, whose awards may be consider¬ 
ed as pro]>ortioned to the excellence which 
he loves,—these two views of the relation of 
man and his Creator, might lead us to some 
presumptive expectation of future existence, 
even though we had no positive proof of any 
spiritual substance witliin us, that might re¬ 
main entire, in the mere change of place of 
the bodily elements ; a change which is the 
only bodily change in that death which we 
ore accustomed to regard as if it were a ces¬ 
sation of existence, hut in which every thing 
that existed before, continues to exist with 
as perfect physical integrity os it before exist¬ 
ed. 

Even in this view of man, his future ex¬ 
istence as a living bcing,^hough not so ob¬ 
vious and easy of conception, might still 
seem a reasonable inference from the charac¬ 
ter of the Divinity, in its relation to the 
earthly progress and earthly sufferings 
creature wh^om it would he impossible for us 
to regard as an object of indifference to the 
Power that marked him out for our own ad- 
miration. But, in this view the argument 
for immortality would be comparatively fee¬ 
ble. We are not to forget, as I have already 
repeated, jliat mind is itself a substance dis¬ 
tinct fror*jAe bodily elements ; that when 
death itsc J is only a change of the mutual 
relations of atoms, all of which exist as be¬ 
fore, with all their qualities, there is no rea¬ 
son of analogy that can lead us to suppose 
the mind, as a substance, to be the only thing 
which perisl^; that ii^isuch a case, there¬ 
fore, positiv^' ^^ Je is necessary, nut to 
make us belieV^ the continued existence of 
the mind, when nothing else is perishing, 
but to mak^is believe that the Deity, who 
destroys nothing else, in death destroys those 
very minds, without relation to which the 
whole material frame of the universe, though 
it were to subsist for ever, would be abso¬ 
lutely void of value. It would nut be a lit¬ 
tle, then, to find merely tliat there is no po¬ 
sitive ^dence which can lead us to suppose 
such exclusive annihilation of spiritual exist¬ 
ence. But how much more is it to find, in 
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stead of such positive evidence of destraction, 
presumptions of the strongest kind, which 
the diuncter of the Deity, as made known 
to us in his works, and especially in our 
hearts, can afford, that the life which de¬ 
pended on bis goodness on earth, will be a 
subject of the moral dispensations of his 
goodness and justice, after all that is truly 
mortal about us has not perished indeed, but 
entered into nmv forms of elementary com¬ 
bination. “ Cum venerit dies ille qui mixtum 
hoc divini humanique sccemat corpus, hoc, 
ubi inveni relinquam : ipso me diis reddam. 
Nec nunc sine illis sum ; sed gnivi tc^eno- 
que detineor. Per has inortalis aevi mo¬ 
res, illi meliori vitae longioriqiie proluditur. 
Quemadmodum iiovem mensibus nos tenet 
matemus uterus, et praeparat non sibi sed 
illi loco in quern videmiir emitti, jam idonei 
spiritum trahere, et in aperto durare; sic 
per hoc spatiiim, quod ab infantia pntet in 
senectutem, in alium maturescimiis partum. 
Alia origo nos expectat, alius remm status. 
Nondum coelum nisi ex intervallo pati pos- 
sumus. Quicquid circa te jacct reruin, 
tanquam hospitalis loci sarcinas specta : 
transeundum est. Excutit redeuntem na¬ 
ture, sicut intrantem. Dies iste, quern tan- 
qtiain extremum reformidas, aeterni natalis 
est.”* 

The day which we falsely dread ns our 
last, is indeed the day of our better nativity. 
We are maturing on earth for heaven; and 
even on earth, in fliose noble studies which 
seem so little proportioned to the wants of 
this petty scene, and suited rather to that 
state of freedom in which we may conceive 

M pirit to exist when delivered from those 
y fetters which confine it to so small a 
part of this narrow globe, there arc presages 
of the diviner delights that await us,—^marks 
of that noble origin from which the spirit 
was derived. These indications of ifs ce¬ 
lestial origin are beautifully compan^d by 
Heinsius, in his very pleasing^oem De 
Contemptu Mortis, to the glews of the 
spirit of other years with whic^u gallant 
courser, condemned to the drudgery of the 
plough, seems still to show that it was form¬ 
ed for a nobler ofiSce. 

ITt cum ftntis equui Pisscse victor ol 
Aut quern (anguineut Mega ad certaj|fca Mavori 
I)epo«cit, A«niituM|ue illlai^ituadpo tubaaque. 
Nuncmiicrodatuaaerioola^pM^Vber Inertcm 
Fulaat hiunum, patrwmque domuSteatatur ct ignem 
Naribut, et curvum ijoUo avmaturBratniin.t 

The contimumce of our cxi^nce, in the 
ages that follow tfje few years of our earthly 
life, is not to be regarded only in relation to 
(hose ages. Even in these few years which 
we spend on earth, comparatively insigiufi- 
cant as they may seem when we think at the 
same time of immortality, it is, to him who 


truly looks forward to the immortality, ns 
that for which human life is only a prepara¬ 
tion, the chief source of delight, or of com¬ 
fort, in occasional afflictions. If this life 
were indeed all, the sight of a single victim 
of opprpssion would be to us the most pain, 
ful of all objects, except the sight of the op¬ 
pressor himself j and though we might see 
sufficient proofs of goodness, to love him by 
whom we were made, the goodness would, 
at the same time, appear to us too capricious 
in many instances, to allow us to rest on it 
with tile confidence which it is now so de¬ 
lightful to us to feel, when we think of him 
in whom we confide. In the sure prospect 
of futurity, we see that unalterable relation, 
with which God and virtue are for ever con¬ 
nected,—the victim of oppression, who is 
the sufferer, and scarcely the sufferer of a 
few momenta here, is the rejoicer of endless 
ages ; and all those little evils which other¬ 
wise would be so great to us, seem scarcely 
worthy even of our regret. We feel that 
it would l>c almost as absurd, or even more 
absurd, to lament over them and repine, as 
it would be to lament, if we were admitted 
to tlie most magnificent spectacle which 
human eyes had ever beheld, that some 
few of the crowd through which we pass¬ 
ed had slightly pressed against us, on our 
entrance. 

All now is vanish’d. Virtue sole survives 
Iminurtil, ncvcT-failing friend to man, 

His guide to hapiuness on high. And see, 

’Tis come, the glorious morn, the second birth 
Of heaven and earth. Awakening Nature hears 
The new-ereating word, and starts to life 
In every heigliten’d form, from pain and death 
For ever free. Tlic grc,it eternal scheme. 
Involving all, and in a perfect whole 
Uniting, as the prospect wider spreads. 

To (tenson’s eye refined clears up apace. * 

Ve vainly wise, ye blind presumptuous, now 
Confounacd In the dust, adore ihat power 
And wisdom oft arraign’d: sec now the cause. 
Why unassuming worth in secret lixed 
And died neglected; why the good man's share 
In life was gall and bitterness of soul; 

Why the lone widow and her orphans pined 
In siarving solitude, while luxury 
In palaces lay straining her low tnought 
To form unreal wants: why heavendtorn truth 
And moderation fair wore the rod marks 
Of su{icrstition’s scourge. Vc good distress'd. 

Ye noble few, who hero unbending stand 
Beneath life’s pressure, yet bear up a while. 

And what your bounded view, which only saw 
A little part, deem’d evil, Is no more. 

The storms of wintry time will quickly pass. 

And one unbounded ijpnng encircle ail ^ 


LECTURE XCVIII. 

BETKOSPECT OF THE AHOUMEMT FOB THX 
IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL ; OF OUB 
OUTY TO OURSELVES. 

My last two Lectures, Gentlemen, have 
been devoted to the very interesting inquiry 
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into the grounds which reason, without the | 
aid of revelation, affords, for our belief of the! 
immortality of the sentient and thinking 
principle,—of that principle which is the life 
of our mortal frame, but which survives the 
dissolution of the frame which it animated. 
The importance of the subject will justify, 
or rather demand, a short retrospect of tl^ 
general argument. « 

It is from the dissolution of the body, that 
the presumption as to the complete mortality 
of our nature is derived; and it was there¬ 
fore necessary, in the first place, to consider 
the force of this presumption as founded on 
the organic decay. If thought be only a 
state of those seemingly contiguous particles 
w'hich we term organs, tlie separation of 
these particles may be the destruction of the 
thought; but if our sensations, thoughts, 
emotions, be states of a substance which it¬ 
self exists independently of the particles, that 
by their juxtaposition obtain the name of or¬ 
gans, the separation of these particles to a 
greater distance from each other, (which is 
all the bodily change that truly takes place 
in death,) or even the destruction of these 
articles, if what we term decay, instead of 
eing a mere form of continued existence, 
were absolute destruction, would not involve, 
though it might or might not be accompanied 
by the aiiiiihiiation of the separate principle 
of thought. 

The result of this primary and most im¬ 
portant examination was, that far from being 
a state of any number of particles, arranged 
together in any form, thought cannot even 
be conceived by us to be a quality of num¬ 
ber or extension ; that it is of its very es¬ 
sence .not to be divisible; and that the 
top or bottom of a sentiment, or the half 
or quarter of a truth or falsehood, or of a 
joy or sorrow, are at least as absurd to our 
conception os the loudness of the smell of 
a rose, or the scai'let colour of the sound of 
a tniinpct. 

An organ is not one substance, because 
we term it one. It is truly a multitude of 
bodies, the existence and qualities of each 
of which are independent of the existence 
and qualities of all the others; as truly in¬ 
dependent as if instead of being near to each 
other they were removed to distiuices rela¬ 
tively as great as those of the planets, or to 
any other conceivable distances in the whole 
immensity of space. If any one were to say, 
the Sun has no thought, Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and (U1 
their secondaries, have no thought; but the 
solar system Iwa thought,—we should then 
scarcely hesitate a sin^e moment in reject¬ 
ing such a doctrine ; because we should feel 
instantly that there could be no cliann in the 
two words solar system, which are of our 
own invention, to confer on the separate 
masses of the heavenly bodies what, under 


a different form of mere verbal expression, 
they had been declared previously not to 
possess. What the sun and planets have 
not, the solar system, which is nothing more 
than that sun and planets, has not; or, if 
so much power he asci-ibed to the mere in¬ 
vention of a term, as to suppose that we can 
confer by it new qualities on things, there is 
a realism in philosophy far more monstrous 
than any which prevmled in the logic of the 
schools. 

If, then, the solar system cannot have pro¬ 
perties which the sun and planets have not, 
and if this be equally true, at whatever dig- 
tonce near or remote they may exist in space, 
it is surely equally evident that an organ, 
which is only a name for a number of separ¬ 
ate corpuscles, as the solar system is only a 
name for a niunber of larger masses of cor¬ 
puscles,—cannot have any properties which 
are not possessed by the corpuscles them¬ 
selves, at the very moment at which the or¬ 
gan as a whole is said to possess them ; nor 
any affections as a whole, additional to the 
affections of the separate parts. An organ 
is nothing, the corpuscles to which we give 
that single name ore all; and if a sensation 
be an organic state, it is a state of many cor¬ 
puscles, which have no more unity than the 
greater number of particles in the multitudes 
of brains which form the sensations of all 
mankind. Any one of the particles in any 
brain has an existence as complete in itself, 
and as independent of the existence of the 
other particles of the same brain, which are 
a little nearer it, as of the particles of other 
brains, which are at a greater distance. Even 
though it were admitted, however, in o r^rr v 
sition to one of the clearest truths in science, 
that an organ is something more than a mere 
name for the separate and independent bo¬ 
dies which it denotes, and that our various 
feelings are states of the sensorial organ, it 
must still be allowed, that, if two hundred 
particles existing in a certain state form a 
doubt, the division of these into two equal 
aggregates of the particles, as they exist in 
this state at the moment of that particular 
feeling, would form halves of a doubt; that 
all the truths of arithmetic would be predi¬ 
cable of each separate thought, if it were a 
state of a nuiTi^er of particles; and thb truths 
of geometry bijhin liH'l^anner predieable of 
it, if it depend^ on extension and form. 
In short, if joy m sorrow, simple and indivisi¬ 
ble as they felt by us to be, be not one, 
but a number of corpuscles separate and di¬ 
visible into an infinite number of little joys 
and sorrows, that may be variously arranged 
in spheres and pantllelopipeds, any thing may, 
with equal probability, be said to be any 
thing, however apparently opposite and oon- 
tradictonr. 

When sensation is said to be the result of 
organization, the vagueness of the term sir»- 
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suit throw* a sort of iHusive obscurity over 
the supposed process, and we more readily 
admit the assertion with the meaning which 
the materialist would give to it; because, 
however false it may be in his sense, it is 
true in another sense. Sensation is the re¬ 
sult of organization,—a result, however, not 
in the organs themselves, but in a substance 
of which the Deity has so arranged the bus- 
ceptibilities, as to render the variety of that 
class of feelings which we term sensations, 
the effects of certain states of the particles 
which compose the organ. The result, 
therefore, is one and simple, bt^cause the 
mind, that alone is susceptible of the state 
which we term sensation, is one and simple, 
though the bodily particles of the state of 
which the one sensation is the result are 
many. A sound, fur example, is one, be-' 
cause it is an affection of the mind which has 
no parts, and must always be one in all its 
states, though the mental affection may have 
required, before it could take place, innumer¬ 
able motions of innumerable vibratory parti¬ 
cles, which have no unity but in their joint rela¬ 
tion to the mind, that considers them os one, 
and is affected by their concurring vibrations. 
In like manner, in the phenomena of chemical 
agency to which the phenomena of though t and 
feeling, as simple results, are by the material¬ 
ists most strangely asserted to be analogous, it 
surely requires no very subtile discernment to 
perceive, that, though we may speak of the re¬ 
sult of certain mixtures, ns if the result were 
one of simple combustion, deflagration, solu¬ 
tion, precipitation, and the various other terms 
which are used to denote chemical changes, 
(itJia.in the single word alone, that all the uni-. 
tyoi the complex phenomenon is to be found, 
—that the solution of salt in water, or the 
combustion of charcoal in atmospheric air, 
expresses not one fact, but as many separate 
facts as there are separate particles dissolved 
or burnt;—that the unity, in short, is noil in 
the chemical phenomena as facts,^ut in the 
mind, and only in the mind, whi<|i considers 
all these facts together; and that the mere 
words combustion and solution either signify 
nothing, or signify states of innumerable par¬ 
ticles, which are not the less innumerable be¬ 
cause tltey are comprehended in a single 
word. 

Sensation, then, t^'ch is vot more truly 
felt us in any case, as a pleasure or a pain, 
than It is felt to be one and tncapable of di- 
visKH), is not a state of many pv^icles, which 
would be as many separate selves, without 
any connecting principle that could give 
them unit^, but a state of a single sub¬ 
stance, which we term mind, when we speak 
of it generally, or self, when we speak of it 
with reference to its own peculiar series of 
feelings. 

There is mind, then, as well as milter, or 
rather, if there be a difference of the degrees 


of evidence, there is mind, more surely than 
there is matter; and if at death not a single 
atom of the body perishes, but that which 
we term dissolution, decay, putrefaction, is 
only a change of the relative positions of 
those atoms, which in themselves continue to 
exist with all the qualities which they before 
possessed, there is surely no reason, from 
this mere change o^place of the atoms that 
formed the body, to infer, with respect to 
the independent mind, any other change 
than that of its mere relation to those sepa¬ 
rated atoms. The continued subsistence of 
every thing corjioreal cannot, at least, be re¬ 
garded as indicative of the annihilation of 
the other substance, but must, on the con¬ 
trary, as far as the mere analogy of the body 
is of any weight, be regarded us a presump¬ 
tion in favour of the continued subsistence 
of the mind, when there is nothing around 
it which has perished, and nothing even 
which has perished, in the whole material 
universe, since the universe itself was called 
into being. 

The Deity, however, though he have not 
chosen to annihilate a single atom of matter, 
since he created the world, may, it will be 
admitted, have chosen to annihilate every 
spiritual substance. But with the strong 
analogy of matter, which is the only sub¬ 
stance that is capable of being perceived by 
us, in favour of the continued existence of 
the mind, it would be necessary, for the proof 
of the supposed spiritual mortality, to show 
some reason which may be believed to have 
influenced the Supreme Being to this ex¬ 
clusive annihilation. The asserter of the 
soul’s immortality,—if the existence of the 
soul os a separate substance be piwviously 
demonstrated,—has not so much to assign 
reasons for the belief of its immortality, as 
to obviate objections which may be urgpfl 
against that belief. At the moment of death, 
there exists the spirit; there exist also the 
corporeal atoms. At that moment, the 
Deity allows every atom to subsist as before. 
The spirit, too, if he do not annihilate it, 
will subsist as before. If we suppose him 
to annihilate it, M'e must suppose him to 
have some reason for annihilating it. Is any 
such reason imaginable, either in the nature 
of the spirit itself, or in the character of the 
Deity ? 

Instead of any such reason for annihila¬ 
tion, that might be supposed to justify the 
assertion of it, we found, on the contrary, 
reasons which might of themselves lead us 
to expect the continued existence, far more 
probably than the destruction of the souL 
If the Deity wiU, as it is evident from the 
whole frame of our minds that he most truly 
wills, the progress of mankind, he must will 
the progress of the individuals of mankind;. 
since lUonkind is but a name for the indi¬ 
viduals who compose it; and if he will the 
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progress of individuals, there can be no rea¬ 
son that he should love that progress less, 
when the individual is capable of making 
greater advance^ and that, merely on ac¬ 
count of that giirater capacity, he should de¬ 
stroy what he sustained with so much care 
for that partial progress which he now de¬ 
lights to suspend. In the state of tlte spirit, 
then, at the moment of death, there is no¬ 
thing which seems to mark it out for exclu¬ 
sive annihilation. 

Arc we to find a reason for this, then, in 
the character of the Deity himself ? On the 
contrary', would not his annihilation of the 
soul, when every motive for continuing its 
existence, as fur as we may presume to think 
of the motives of the Deity, in accordance 
with the general design exhibited by him, in 
the more obvious appearances of the uni¬ 
verse, seems rather stronger than weaker, 
imply a sort of capricious inconsistency in 
the divine character which the beautiful re¬ 
gularity of his government of the world 
leaves us no room to infer ? Nay more, may 
wc not almost venture to say, that a future 
state of retribution is revealed to us in those 
divine perfections which the universe so mani¬ 
festly exhibits, and in those moral feelings 
which arc ever present to our heart ? Every 
seeming irregularity in the sufferings of the 
good, and in the unequal distributions of 
happiness, admits, in this way, of being re¬ 
conciled with those high mural perfections 
which the voice of conscience within us, by 
its uniform approbation of virtue and disap¬ 
probation of vice, proclaims to belong to him 
who has made it a pait of our very nature, 
thus to condemn and approve. The tempo¬ 
rary inei)Maiities are, in the mean time, evi- 
,d(.-ntly of moral advantage. Rut still, these 
supiio.sed iiTcgularities of suffering and enjoy¬ 
ment, tliongh in the highest degree useful, 
as we found, for the production and foster¬ 
ing of virtue, and of all the delights of con- 
Bcienee which may attend the virtuous through 
immortality, and therefore justly a part of the 
benevolent dispensations of God on earth, 
tire reconcilable with his moral perfections, 
only by the immortality of the spirit, which, 
after suffering what virtue can suffer for a 
few years of life, may rejoice for ever in the 
presence of that God, in devout submission 
to whose will, what the world counted suf¬ 
fering was scarcely wliat required an act of 
fortitude to endure it. 

In whatever light then, at the moment of 
death, we consider either the soul itself or 
its Creator, we discover reasons rather of 
continuing its existence than of annihilating 
it. The evidence of this sort may be strong, 
or it may be weak; but, weak or strong, it 
is at least favouralde to the affirmative side 
of the question. We have not merely then i 
the powerful presumption, for the continued ; 
existence of tiie spirit, which arises from the i 


continuance, even in what we term decay, 
of every thing corporeal; but we have, to 
strengthen this presumption still more, every 
argument which can be drawn from our 
knowledge of the divine character, to which 
alone we are to look for the evidence of his 
intention to annihilate or preserve, as we 
have seen, from the inadequacy of mere mat¬ 
ter to account for the phenomena of thought. 
If there be a spiritual substance existing at 
the moment of death, which would continue 
to subsist but for the divine will, which 
alone can annihilate, as it alone can create, 
we find not merely that it is impossible to 
assign any positive reason, which may be 
supposed to influence the Deity to annihilate 
what he had formed, but that there are posi¬ 
tive reasons which might lead us to expect 
his continued preservation of it We have, 
in short, for the immortality of the soul, from 
the mere light of nature, I will not say evi¬ 
dence that is demonstrative and irresistible, 
for that was left to be revealed to us by a 
more cloudless light but at least os strong a 
combination of presumptive evidence, nega¬ 
tive and positive, as we can imagine such a 
subject, in the obscurity of human reason, to 
possess. 

The objections sometimes urged against 
the immortality of the thinking principle, 
from the influence of disease, or of age, 
which is indeed itself a species of disease, 
but an incurable one, on the mental facnl- 
tie.s, are of no force when urged against the 
system of those who admit the existence 
both of matter and mind, and the connexion 
which the Deity has in so many relations 
established, of our bodily and mental PoM 
Our sensations arc as imich states of the 
mind, as any other of our mental aff’eetions. 
That the slightest puncture of our cuticle by 
the point of a pin, or the application of a 
few acrid particles to our nostrils, should 
alter completely, for the time, the state of the 
thinking principle, might as well be urged in 
disproof of the immortality of the soul, as 
the siune sort of connexion of mind and 
body which the imbecility of disease exhi¬ 
bits. If the nervous system were to con¬ 
tinue long, in precisely the same state as 
that which is produced by the juineture of a 
pin, it is evidefk that the mind would be as 
little capable of reflee-ion as in dotage or 
madness; and in dotage or madness, the 
nervous system is not disordered for a few 
moments, but^iitiiiues to exist in a certain 
state for a length of time, with which, of 
course, during that length of time, the state 
of the mind continues to correspond. If the 
momentary nervous affection arising from 
the punetnre, then, lie no proof of the soul’s 
mortality, and prove only its susceptibility 
of being affected by the body to which its 
Creator nas united it, I do not sec how the 
more lasting influence of the more lasting 
. 2 T 
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nervous nflection ran be a proof of any thing 
more. “ Suppose a person," says Cicero, 
“ to have been eilurated from infancy in a 
chamber, in which he could see objects only 
through a small chink in the window-shutter, 
would he not be apt to consider this chink 
ns essential to his vision, and would it not 
be difhcult to persuade him, that his pros¬ 
pect would be enlarged by the demolition 
of the walls of his temporary prison ?” In 
such a case as that which Cicero has sup¬ 
posed, if the analogy may be extended to the 
present objection, it is evident, at least, that, 
if the aj)crturc were closed for years, or if 
the light transmitted through it, for the 
same length of time, were merely altered in 
tint, by the interposition of some coloured 
transparent body, these changes would as 
little imply any blindness or defect of vision, 
IIS if the darkening or tinging of the light in 
its passage through the aperture had occur- 
ed only for a few moments. The longest 
ecuitinued disorder of the nervous system 
then, I repeat, whatever corresponding men- 
tal affei'tions it may induce, proves nothing 
more with respect either to the mortality or 
the immortality of the sentient and thinking 
principle, tlmn the sliortcr afleetion of the 
nerves and brain, which is followed in any 
of oiir momentary sensations by its corre¬ 
sponding mental change. If the mind were, 
during our earthly existence, absolutely iii- 
dopeiident of the body during its union with 
it, it would indeed be wonderful that any 
bodily disease should he found to affect it; 
but if it have suseeptibilities of affection that 
are, in many respects, accommodated to ccr- 
*urlc'” organs, the real 

wonder would be, if a disordered state of 
the bodily organs were not followed by any 
corresponding change in the state or affec¬ 
tions of the mind. 

The result of this long disquisition will, I 
hope, be a deeper conviction in yinir minds 
of the force of the evidence, which even hii. 
man reason affords, of the great truth for 
rvhich I have contended. “ Quiequid est 
iihul, quod sentit, quod sapit, quod v\ilt, 
quod viget, coelesteet divinum est," says Ci¬ 
cero, “ ob eamque rein uetermim sit necesse 
est.” It is of celestial origin, he says, be¬ 
cause in its remembrance qf the past, and 
foresight of the iuture, and wide compre¬ 
hension of the present, there are characters 
of the divinity, which nothing that is of the 
gross mixture of earth cun partake. 

“ Hinc eese” says the amhur of one of 
the noblest modern Latin poems on this 
Tioble subject, De Immortalitate Animi, 

Hinc aoe in vita nipra tortomqnc situinque 
Evehit hiimuium; nunc cuelo <levocat ll^tra, 

, Intima nunc terrae reicrat |icnctrttUa victrix s 
, Quacque oculoa fugiunt tenulKima coriiara pronilt 
if In lucem, panditque novi miracula luuntli. 

Ecquid enim per ae pollet nvagls, autnCagiahnuatus 
Indicataethereos, genua et divinitua oTturn ’ 
Atqusadco dum coiporu Hunt foedera nexus. 


Exit aaepe foraa taincn, efl\igioqucparat ar; 

Ae vcliiti t< rrariim liospra, iiiiii imsilu, aursum 

Fertur, et od (latTioB gestit rcmearc penatea.* 

After these observ8tiony)n the doctrines 
of natural theology, with raq>cct to the be¬ 
ing and perfections of God, the services of 
duty which it is not so much the obligation 
as it is the privilege and highest glory of our 
nature to pay, in the devotion of our heart, 
to a Ilcing so transcendent, and the prospect 
of that immortal existence in which, after 
the scene of ear thly things is closed upon 
our view', we are still to continue under the 
guardianship of the same provident goodness 
which sustained us during the years that arc 
termed by us our life, as if exclusively con¬ 
stituting it, though they are only the infancy 
as it were, or the first few moments of a life 
that is everlasting; 1 return now to the on¬ 
ly subdivision of our moral conduct which 
remained to be considered by us, that which 
relates immediately to our ow'ii welfare, the 
duty, as it has been teraied, which we owe 
to ourselves. The phrase is not a very hap¬ 
py one; but it is sufficiently expressive of 
that direct relation to self, w'hich is all that 
is meant to be understood in the conduct to 
w hich the phrase is applied. The consider¬ 
ation of this, you will remember, I postpon¬ 
ed, till w'c had considered those doctrines of 
religion to which, in their relation to our 
happiness, and in a great measure to our 
virtue also, this part of our moral conduct 
particularly refers. 

Our duty to omsclves, to retain then the 
common form of expression, may he consid¬ 
ered in two lights, as it relates to the culti¬ 
vation of our moral excellence, and to the 
cultivation of our happiness, in th»seiise in 
which that term is commonly understood, as, 
significant of continued enjoyment, whatever 
the source of the enjoyment may be. It 
may he thought, indeed, that these two view's 
exactly coincide; but though it is certain 
that even on earth they usually coincide, 
and must coincide still more exactly when 
our immortal exi.stenec is considered, they 
are yet, in reference to our will or moral 
choice, distinct objects. We will to be vir¬ 
tuous, not because virtue is productive of 
most happiness, and is recognised by us as 
its purest and most permanent source, hut 
without any view at the moment to that 
happiness, and simply with a view to the 
moral excellence, witiiout which we should 
feel ourselves unworthy, not of happiness 
merely, which w'e value much, hut of our 
own self-esteem and of the ujiprobation of 
God, which we x'alue more. The attach¬ 
ment of happiness to the fulfilment of duty, 
arises only from the gratuitous goodness of 
Heaven. The same benevolent Being who 
has made it delightful to us to give and to 
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have pfiven relief, has placed in oiir bosom n nation will allow us to ptrform; and, at 
principle of compassion that is of earlier ope- east, by abstinence from aucc, in situations 
ration; by which we hasten to relieve, and n which no opportunity of positive virtue is 
have already perhaps given the relief, before allowed to us. 

we have paused to think of the delight which It is this relation of present actions to tlie 
the generous feel. It is the same in our ukire character, indeed, whidi forms, to the 
contemplation of every dpty. We have al- reflecting mind, the chief element in its mo- 
ready desired to be what we can esteem, be- ai consideration of far the greater part of 
fore we have thought of any thing more in luman conduct,—of all that part of it which 
the particular case, than of the duty and of comprehends the little actions of ordinary 
the esteem itself. The happiness may, in- life. It is but rarely that we are assailed 
deed, follow the desire of moral excellence, «'ith temptations to great evil; and when 
but the happiness was not the object of ive are so assailed, the evil itself, and the Be¬ 
thought at the very moment when the moral ductive circumstances that would tempt xis 
excellence was desired. He who counts on- to it, are too prominent and powerful not to 
ly the pleasure which the oiTices of virtue absorb the whole attention of the mind, di.s- 
are to yield, and who acts as virtue orders racting it in a sort of conflict, or hurrying it 
therefore, only because vice does not offer to dong, according to the force of the moral 
her followers so rich a salaiy, is unworthy, I hatred of guilt that overcomes or is over¬ 
will not say merely of being a follower of come. In such case-, then, we tliink of the 
virtue, hut even of that pleasure which vir- present, and scarcely of more than of the 
tue truly gives only to those who think less present. But how few are the cases of this 
of the pleasure than of the duty which the kind, and how much more frequently ore we 
pleasure attends. “ What calculation,’’ says called to the performance of actions in 
Seneca, “ is so basely sordid as that which which, if the circumstances of the particular 
computes the price at which it may be ad- moment alone be considered, the virtue has 
vantageous to be a good man ?—Inveniuntur itlle merit, or the vice little delinquency, 
qui honesta in mercedam colant, quihusque It is of many such little delinquencies, how- 
non placet virtus gratuita; quae nihil habet ever, that the guilt is ultimately formed, 
in sc mugnificum, si quidejuam vcirnle. Quid which is afterwaids to excite the indignant 
cnim cst turpius, quam aliqucm computure, wrath of every breast, except of that one in 
qnanti vir bonus sit ?”• which the horrors of remorse, stilled, per- 

The duty which consists in the desire of hajis, in the dreadful moments of active ini- 
rendering ourselves morally more excellent, quity, are all that is to be felt in the still 
and the cultivation, accordingly, of all those more dn-adful intervals from crime to crime, 
affections which render us more benevolent It is not of base perfidy then, nor of atrotlBi 
to others, and more firm in that heroic self- ous cruelty, that it is necessaiy to bid the 
command^vvhich resists alike the influence ingenuous mind beware, but of offences, in 
»f pleo-surc and of pain, is then, in its direct which that ingenuous mind, untaught ns yet 
object, different from that other branch of to discern the future in the jwesent, sees 
the duty to ourselves which regards our only the little frailties that, as proofs of a 
Happiness as its immediate end. It is mine- common nature, are pitied by those n ho 
cessary, however, to enlarge on the foiracr contemplate them, rather than condemned; 
of these, since the desire of our moral excel- and attract, perhaps, in this very pity, an iii- 
lence is the desire of excellence in all those terest which is more akin to love than to 
virtues which have been already imder our hate. It is in these circumstances only, or 
review. It would be needless, therefore, at least chiefly in these circumstances, that 
to repeat, in any minute detail, with respect the moral character is in peril. There is 
to the mere desire of cultivating these vir- not a guilty passion from which the 'heart 
tucs, remarks which have been anticipated would not shrink, if that passion were to 
in treating of the virtues themselves. The present itself instantly, with its own dread- 
only observations wliich it is still of import- ful aspect. But white the pleasures and the 
ance to make, relate to the effect which less hideous forms of vice mingle together, 
every separate breach of duty may have in in what may ali|^st be termed the sport oi 
lessening the tendency to virtue, and, conse- pastime of huimn life, we pa.s8 readily and 
queiitly, in derogating from the general ex- heedlessly from one to the other, till wo 
cellcnce of the moral character. It thus ac- learn at last to look on the passion, when it 
quires a sort of double delinquency; first, as introduces itself among the playful band, on- 
a breach of some particular duty; and, se- ly as we gaze on some fierce masquer in a 
condly, as an additional breach of that duty, pageant that assumes features of darker fe- 
which should lead us to confirm our moral rucity only to delight us the more, or which 
excellence as much as possible, by every ac we spproadn at least with as little appreben-. 
of virtue which the circumstances of our si sion as if it were the gentle form of virtue 

herself that was smiling on us. It is from 
the beginnings of vice that we ore to be sav- 

2 T a 
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ed Uieii, if we are to be savetl from vice it- this OTogressive tendenry. No evil is slight 
self. Were it given to us to picture the fu- which prepares the heart for greater evil, 
ture, as we can paint what is before our The highest duty which we owe to ourselves, 
eyes; and could we show to the boy, as he is to strengthen, ns much as it is in our power 
retiuTis blooming and scarcely fatigued, from to strengthen, every disposition which con- 
the race or other active game in which he stitutes or forms a part of moral excellence; 
has been contending with his playmates, and we err Jtgainst^ this high duty, and pre- 
sorae form of feeble age, the few gniy hairs, pare ourselves for erring against every other 
the wrinkled front, the dim eye, the wither- duty, as often as we yield to a single seduc- 
ed cheek, the wasted limbs, that cannot tion, whether it be to do what is positively 
bear, without additional sujjport, even that unworthy, or to abstain from the humblest 
thin frame which bends over them to the act of virtue which our duty calls to us to 
earth that is soon to receive all that is nut perform. In yielding once to any vicious 
yet wholly dead and consumed in the half- desire, w'e lose much more than the virtue 
living skeleton; could we say to him, as he of a single moment; for while the desire, 
gazes almost wdth terror on this mixed sem- whatever it may be, is increased by iiidid- 
biancu of death and life, the form on which gence, the mere remembrance that we have 
you arc now looking is your own, how incre- onc^iclded, is to us almost like a licence to 
diilous would be his little heart to our pro- yield^gain. The second error seems to save 
phetic intimation ! It would seem to him us from the pain of thinking, that the temp- 
scarcely possible that any number of years tation which we before suffered to vanquish 
should convert what ho then felt and saw in our feeble virtue, was one which even that fee- 
his own vigorous frame, into that scarcely hie virtue was capable of overcoming; andonr 
breathing thing of feebleness and misery, present weakness is to us as it were a sort of 
which, when a few of those years had passed indistinct and secret justification of the past, 
over him, he was truly to become. It The virtuous man then, who loves as he 
would be the same w'ith the moral futiurity as should love the noble consciousness of virtue, 
with that of the mere animal being. Uould and who feels, therefore, that no gain of 
we foresee and exhibit, in like manner, the mere sensual pleasure or woildly honour 
future heart; could we show to liim who would he cheBjjly purchased by a sacrifiee of 
has dormant passions, that have not yet moral excellence, will think often, when such 
been awakened by any temptation, and who a purchase might be made by a sacrifice so 
is, therefore, full of the confidence of virtue, slight, that to others it might seem scarcely 
—to him who loves, jierhaps, the happiness a diminution of virtue, rather of the whole 
of others, which lias never interfered with moral excellence which he endangers, than 
own, and is eager, therefore, to confer of the little portion of it witli which he is 
on them all those enjoyments which cost no called to part. He will not say within him- 
sacrifice of enjoyment on his part; to such self, how inconsiderable and KDw venial 
a mind, ana, in some cases, even to a mind would be this error; but, to what crimes may 
far nobler, could we present the moral pic- this single error lead! lie will thus be saved 
ture of some deceiver, and plunderer, and from the common temptations, by which 
oppressor, some reveller in the lu^ry of minds less accustomed to a sage foresight 
riches fraudulently usurped, and even of the are at first gently led where they gladly con- 
Bcanty rapine of poverty itself, that had still sent to go, and afterwards hurried along 
something which could be torn from it by where it is misciy to follow, by a force which 
exactions, which it was too friendless to they cannot resist,—by a force which secra- 
know how to resist, and, in presenting this ed to them at first the light touch of the gen- 
picture, could we say, the guilt at which you tic hand of a grace or a pleasure, but whicli 
shudder, is the guilt of the very bosom that has expanded progressively at every step, till 
is shrinking from it with indignation, how it has become the grasp of a giant's arm. 
difficult would it he, or rather how impossi- The duty that is exercised in resisting the 
ble, to convince the criminal of other years, solicitations of evils that cun scarcely be said 
of his own horrible identity with all the vil- to be yet vices, though they are soon to he- 
Innies which he loathed. Yet there can be come vices, and arc us yet, to our unreflect- 
110 question that there are cases in which iiig thought, only forms of gaiety and social 
the mon! progression is as regular, from in- kindness, is truly one of the most important 
nocence to mature and hoary iniquity, as the duties of self-command. It is not the endu- 
mere corporeal progress, from the beauty ranee of pain, that is the hardest trial to 
and muscular alacrity of youth, to the weak- which fortitude can be exposed; it is the 
ness and pale and withered emaciation of age. culm endurance, if I may so term it, of the 
It is the knowledge of this fatal progres- very smiles of pleasure herself,—an endu- 
sion then, from less to greater ‘Vice, which ranee that is easy only to the noble love of 
far more than doubles the obligation of ab- future as well as present virtue, that can re- 
staining from those slight immoralities, sist what it is delightful to crowds to do, as 
which might seem trifling if it were not for it resists the less terrible forms of evil* 
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which every individual of the crowd would 
shrink; and the courage of those who have 
strength only to resist what is commonly 
termed fear, is a courage that is scarcely 
worthy of the name,—as little worthy of it 
as the partial courage of the soldier on his 
own clement, if on a difl'erent element he 
were to tremble when £x]ioscd to a ship- 
wreck; or of the seaman, if he were in like 
manner to tremble at any of the common 
perils to which life can be exposed on land. 
The most strenuous combatants in the tu¬ 
mult of warfares, may be cowards, or worse 
than cowards, in the calm moral light. 

Theyyiclil U>pleasure, though they daltgci brave. 

Ami bhow uo fortitude but iii the field. 

Ilis is the only genuine strength of heart, who 
resists not the force of a few fears only, to 
which even in the eyes of the world it is ig¬ 
nominious for man to yield; but the force of 
every temptation, to which it would be un- 
wo^thy of inim to yield,.even though the 
world, in it.s capricious allotments of honour 
and shame, might not have chosen to regard 
with ignominy that peculiar spccic-s of cow¬ 
ardice. 

Uy pleasure unsubdued, unbruke by pam, 

He shares in that Oinnipotcnec he trusts; 

All-bcaring, all-attempliiig, till lie falls; 

And, when he falls, writes Fici on his shield * 

The duty which we owe to ourselves, as 
it leads us to value our own moral purity, 
leads us tht'ii to resist the solicitation of plea¬ 
sures that would debase us. us it leads us to 
endure pain itself. To endure pain is how¬ 
ever in like manner a part of this duty, not 
merely (fom those high motives that have 
been alreiwly considered by us, the motives 
*of grateful submission, which are drawn from 
the contemplation of the moral government 
of the world, by that wisdom and goodness 
under whose gracious dispensation the capa¬ 
city of sufleriiig itself has been arranged, so 
as to minister to the highest purposes which 
} supreme benevolence could have in view, but 
also from the subordinate motives that regard 
only ourselves. To be querulously impatient, 
is but to add another evil, that might be 
avoided, to evil that already exists, and at 
the same time to throw from us one of the 
most powerful eonsolatioiis which even that 
amount of existing evil admitted,—^the con¬ 
solation of knowing that M'e are able to bear 
what it is A’irtue to bear, and of trusting that 
we shall be able in like manner to endure, 
without repining, whatever other ills it may 
be our mortal allotment to encounter, and 
our duty to overcome, in the only way in 
which such ills can be overcome, by the pa¬ 
tience that sustains them. By yielding to 
habits of cowardly discontent, we continually 


lessen more and more that internal vigour 
which might save us from the miserable 
cowardice that makes almost every act of vir¬ 
tue a painful effort, till we become at last 
the moral slaves of every physical evil, and 
therefore of every human beingwho is capable 
of inflicting on us any one of those ills. He 
never can be the muster of hisown resolutions, 
who does not know how to endure what It 
may be impossible to avoid without the sa¬ 
crifice of virtue. When vve hear of the usur¬ 
per and oppressor of Roman liberty, who, 
when a whole world was prostrate before 
him, had subdued every thing but the in¬ 
flexible spirit of a single hcioic scorii- 
er of slavery, and of the inflicter of sla¬ 
very, 

Et cunct .1 terrarum nilmcta, 

Practer atruecui uiimuinCatonis—-f 

we do not need to he told, that he wl)o 
could thus dare to offer to liberty its last ho¬ 
mage, was not one whom mere suffering could 
appal. 

Jiislum et tenarotn propositi virum 
Non civliim ardor prava julwntium. 

Nun vultiis instantia tyniniii 
Meiite iiuatit aolida;—neque Autter, 

Dux inquieti tiirbidua Adnae, 

Nec fulniinantis magtia Jovis inaiuis. 
i>i fractua illabatur orbis, 

Im])aviduni fenelit ruinac.t 


LECTURE XCIX. 

OF oun DUTY TO OUaSFLVFS. 

In my la.st Lecture, Gentlemen, I be¬ 
gan t^je consideration of that minor species 
of moral obligation which constitutes the pro¬ 
priety of certain actions, considered merely 
us terminating in tlie individual who performs 
them,—the duty, os it has been termed, 
which we owe to ourselves. 

This duty I represented as having two 
great objects ; in the first place, the moral 
excellence of the individuals, and in the se¬ 
cond place, his happiness when any enjoy, 
meiit, or the acquisition of the means of fu¬ 
ture enjoyment, is not inconsistent with that, 
mural excellence, the cultivation of which is, 
in every cose, even with respect to the mere 
personal duty, of primary obligation. 

In iny last Lecture, accordingly, I consid¬ 
ered the former of these divisions of our duty 
to ourselves—Slustrating especially the rela¬ 
tion which a single action may bear to the 
whole moral character in after-life, by the 
increased tendency which it induces to a re¬ 
petition of it, and a corresponding diminu¬ 
tion of the abhorrence with which the action, 
if vicious, was previously viewed ; and, en- 
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clcavouring, therefore, to impress you strong¬ 
ly with the importance of habits ofself-com- 
raand, by which alone, as enabling us to re¬ 
sist alike the gayer seductions of luxury, aud 
the terror of personal sulfering, we may be 
masters of our own moral resolutions, in cir¬ 
cumstances in which vice might seem attend¬ 
ed only with present pleasure, and virtue on¬ 
ly with present pain. 

After considering that division, then, 
which regards the cultivation of our moral 
excellence, I proceed now to consider the 
other branch of oiu' duty to ourselves, of 
which our happiness is the immediate ob- 
ject. 

When happiness is to be attained without 
the breach of any duty, it becomes a positive 
duty to pursue it; as, in like manner, though 
no other duty were to be violated thfui that 
which we owe to ourselves, it would still be 
a violation of this duty to act in such a man¬ 
ner as to lessen our own happiness, or to 
occasion to ourselves actual distress. It 
a virtue, in short, to be prudent, a vice to 
be imprudent; or if prudence and impri 
donee should be considered as implying ra¬ 
ther the knowledge or the ignorance of ac¬ 
tions that may be advantageous to us or 
hurtful, tliuii the performance of actions 
which wc know to be advantageous to us or 
hurtful,—it is a virtue to act in such a manner 
as seems to us must prudent, a vice to 
act in such a manner as seems to us impru¬ 
dent. 

That there is not merely a satisfitction or 
regret, as at some piece of good or bad for- 
but a moral duty observed or violated, 
in these cases, is evident from the conscience 
of the agent himself, and from the feeUpgs of 
those who contemplate his action. He who 
suffers from acting in a mannner which he 
had reason to consider as irajinident, feels 
that he is justly punished; and all who con¬ 
sider his action and its ctmsequences, agree 
in this reference of demerit to the agent, and 
in the feeling of propriety in the punishment 
which be has received, or rather, which he 
may be said to have inflicted on himself. 
Nor can wc wonder that the Deity, who 
willed the happiness of his creatures, and 
who made virtue, iqion the w'hole, the most 
efficacious mode jf contributing even to hap¬ 
piness in this life, should have made the wil¬ 
ful neglect of that which was in so many im¬ 
portant respects the great (Jnect of moral 
feeling, an object itself of a s^icies of moral 
disapprobation. If every individual of man- 
kind were in every respect perfectly careless 
of his own happiness, every individual of 
mankind would be unhappy ; and mere im¬ 
prudence, if universal, woulil thus have the 
same injurious consequences as th<‘ universal 
oppression of all by all. From th? harmony 
which the Deity has pre-established of vir¬ 
tue and utility, that conduct ulime ciui be 


most virtuous, which, if universally adopt¬ 
ed, would contribute most to the good of 
the universe; and the imprudent, therefore, 
are, to the extent of their wilful violation of 
the happiness of one individual, violatora of 
the universal system of good. 

Our own happiness, then, is a moral ob¬ 
ject, as the hapjiinSss of others is a moral 
object. There is much more reason, how¬ 
ever, upon the whole, to fear that individuals 
will be neglectful of the happiness of others 
rather than of their own, when opportunities 
of furthering either may have occurred to 
them ; since, with resjiect to each personal¬ 
ly, his own desire of pleasure, and conse¬ 
quently of all the means of pleasure, may be 
considered as so powerful as scarcely to re¬ 
quire the aid of any mere feeling of moral 
duty, to call on him to be prudent. It is 
accordant, therefore, with the gracious bene¬ 
volence of the Power who has arranged our 
susceptibilities of feeling, in relation to the 
circumstances in which we arc jilaccd, that 
the sentiment of moral obligation should 
there be strongest, where the additional in¬ 
fluence is most needed; and that, while it 
is of our own happiness we arc, at least in 
ordinary circumstances, most desirous, it 
should yet seem to ns, in the very privacy 
of our own conscience, a greater moral de¬ 
linquency to invade any enjoyment possessed 
by another, than to sacrifice, by any rash 
folly, the means of similar enjoyment pos¬ 
sessed by oiirsclves. 

It is still, however, more than mere regret 
which wc feel on considering any such im¬ 
prudent sacrifice. There is truly a feeling 
of moral disapprobation—a feclmj^that in 
thus injuring the happiness of one individual« 
of mankind, wc have violated a part of the 
genei’al s)'stcin of duty, which in the actions 
that relate to himself only, as well as in the 
actions which relate directly to others, a wise 
and virtuous imm should have constantly 
before him for the direction of his con - . 
duct. s 

It is morally fit, then, that every indivi¬ 
dual should endeav our to acquire and pre¬ 
serve the means of happiness, when the liap- 
piness is to be acquired or prcservetl without 
the breach of any of the duties of still strong- 
r obligation which he may owe to commu¬ 
nities or to other individuals. 

Rut if the acquisition of happiness be his 
duty, in what manner is he to seek it ? that 
to say, in wliat objects is he to hope to 
find it ? 

O Happiness! our being’s end and aim 
GfKxJ, |)U*aAure» euKC, content, whate'er thy name t 
That something still which prompts th’ eternal agh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die 1 
Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, _ 

O'orlook’d, seen double, by the fool and wise. 

1‘liuit of celestial seed ! If dropt below, 

Kay, In what mortal soil thou deigii’st to grow t 
F.iir o]>'Ding to some court’s propitious shine, 

Ur deep with diamonds In theflaming mine i , 
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Twin’d with the wreaths Pamaaslan laureU yield. 

Or reap’d la iron harvests of the Held t 
Where grows I where grows It not ? If vain our toil, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the soil t 
fix'd to no s{K)t Is happiness sincere, 

’Tls nowhere to be found, or everywhere.* 

Huppincss, considered as mere happiness, 
may bu defined to be, a state of continued 
oirrceable feeling, difTcring from what is roni- 
monly termed ])lea$urc only as a whole differs 
from a part. Pleasure may be momentary; 
but to the pleasure of a moment we do not, 
at least in common language, give the name 
of happiness, which implies some degree of 
permuucnce in the pleasure. 

As happiness, however, is only a more 
lasting state of pleasure or agreeable feeling, 
it is evident that every object, the remem¬ 
brance, or possession, or hope of which is 
agrecublc, is a source of hajipincss; one of 
muny sources, because there are innumerable 
objects whieh, as remembered, possessed, 
or hoped, are agreeable. Some of these 
may indeed exclude oth|;rs, and ilie objects 
excluded may he sources of purer or more 
lasting pleasure, whieh it would be imjiru- 
deiit therefore to abandon for a less good. 
] 3 ut all are still sources of happiness, if hap¬ 
piness be agrccalile f«-eliiig; and the only 
moral question relates to the choice. 

It is evident too, that this choice of hap¬ 
piness, as far as it depends on the intensity 
and duration of enjoyment, must be various 
in its objects in different individuals, accord¬ 
ing to tlicir original constitution, education, 
habits, rank in life, or whatever else may he 
conceived to modify the desires of mankind. 
The saving of a few guineas, which, to the 
groate)^ number, of the ricli at least, would 
afford no gratification, may be a source of 
* very great delight to those whose circum¬ 
stances of humbler fortune condemn them 
to be neccssardy frugal; or even to the pos¬ 
sessor of many tliousand acres, if he have the 
misfortune to be n miser. With every va¬ 
riety of taste, in whatever iimnncr induced, 
there is a corrcsjiondingliiippiriess of posses¬ 
sion ; a gem, a painting, a medal, which 
many would rank with the mere butihles of a 
toyshop, are treasures to a few. The loss 
of a single book of ditiicult acquisition, whieh 
may be a serious evil to a man of letters, is 
scarce felt as a loss by one who sees books 
before him, as mere jiieces of gay and gilded 
funiiture, without the slightest desire of 
opening them, and whose library is perhaps 
the only room of his house which he nev»'r 
thinks of entering, or whieh he uses at least 
only for such purposes as any other room, 
with any other furniture, might serve as well. 
What is true of these sources of enjoyment, 
is true of every object of desire which some 
value much, while others perhaps regard it 
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as insignificant, or at lea.st regard it as com¬ 
paratively of far less value. In thinking of 
what is to {pve delight, we must think at 
least 08 much of the mind that is to be de¬ 
lighted, os of the object we may choose to 
term delightful. There are, probably, not 
two individuals to whom the acquisition of 
exactly the same objects would afford exact¬ 
ly the same quantity of happiness ; and in a 
question of mere happiness, therefore, with¬ 
out regard to duty, it is as absurd to inquire 
into one universal standard, as to think of 
discovering one universal stature, or univer¬ 
sal form of the infinitely varied features of 
mankind. 

This inquiry, however, into one sole and 
exclusive standard of happiness, which seems 
so absurd when we consider the ever-varying 
tastes and fancies of mankind, w'as the great 
inquiry of the ancient philosophers. Hap- 
jiiness was to them not so much a generic 
name of many agreeable feelings, as a sort of 
universal n paric rei ,—something which was 
one and simple, or which at least excluded 
any great diversity of the objects that cor- 
, responded with it. Instead, therefore, of 
sage calculations'm the coni])arative amount 
of jilcasure, which different classes of objects 
might be expected to afford to the greater 
number of mankind, they have left to us a 
bold assertion of one species of happiness, 
ns if it were the sole,—and many vain re¬ 
finements, by which they would endeavour 
to reduce to it every other fonn of delight, 
and where they could not so reduce them, 
to di.sprove the existence of enjoyments so 
obstinately uiiacconimodntiiig; of enjgpi 
incuts, however, as real and as independent 
in themselves, as that for the sole existence 
of which they contended. 

The two principal sects opposed to each 
other in this inquiry into happiness, were 
the followers of Epicurus and Zeno; the for¬ 
mer of wlioin regarded sensual pleasure us 
primarily the only real good, and every thing 
that was nut directly sensual, us vmuable 
only in relation to it j while the other sect 
contended, that there wu.s no good wlmtci'cr 
but 111 rectitude of conduct; that, but for tliis 
rectitude of choice, pleasure was not a good, 
puiit not an evil. 

The slightest consideration of the nature 
of the mind, as Kusee[)lihlc of various species 
of enjoyment, might seem sufficient to dis- 
pi-ovc the dictrine of both these rival sects. 
That our chref happiness, the happiness of 
lar the greatest of our life, has no 

direct reference senses, is uliundantly 
evident, and is Epicurus 

himself; though he would still labour vainly 
to refer them remotely to that source ; and, 
though the virtues and intellectual acquire¬ 
ments ifliich adorn our nature iufinkeljnnore 
than any superior quickness of sensation, 
may bo so traced through all their cousc- 
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qucnccs, as to be found ultimately to contri¬ 
bute to the amount even of the pleasures of 
the senses, this iiiilueitce on the senses is 
certainly the least part of their influence on 
happiness. The love of the parent for the 
child, of the child for the parent, all the de¬ 
lightful charities which render home a scene 
of ))erpetutil joy, and wliich extend them¬ 
selves beyond the domestic roof, with so 
wide a growth of alFection; the sublime or 
tender remembrances of virtue; or in mere 
science, the luxury of truth itself, as an ob¬ 
ject of desires that may almost be said to be 
intellectual passions; the pleasure of the as¬ 
tronomer, in contemplating those seeming 
sparks of light, which to his senses are truly 
mere spai-ks of light, and which are magnifi¬ 
cent orbs only to the intellect that compre¬ 
hends and measures their amplitude; the 
pleasure of the mathematician, in traiung re¬ 
lations of forms wliich his senses are abso¬ 
lutely incapable of presenting to him; of the 
oet, in describmg scenes of beauty which 
is eyes never are to see;—all these plea¬ 
sures, intellectual and moral, lure pleasures, 
whether they tend or do not tend to height¬ 
en mere sensual enjoyment; and if nothing 
were to be loft of them but this iiiflueuec on 
the senses, human life would scarcely he 
worthy even of the brutal appetites that 
might still strive to find on earth the objects 
of their grovelling and languid and weary de¬ 
sire. 

So fidse, then, even as a mere physical 
exposition of happiness, is the system of 
Epicurus. Rut if his philosophy err more 
s-mssly, the ph-losophy of the Stoical school, 
uioiigh it err more sublimely, is still but a 
sublimcr error. The moral excellence of 
man is unquestionably what Zeno and his 
followers maintained it to be, a devout sub¬ 
mission to the will of the Supreme Being, 
by the exercise of those virtues for which 
every state in which we can be placed, allow# 
an opportunity of exercise. It never can be 
according to the real excellence of his nature 
to act viciously, nor a violation of his real 
excellence to act virtuously; but though'all 
pleasure which is inconsistent with virtue is 
to be avoided, the pleasure which is consist¬ 
ent with virtue is to be valued, not merely 
as being that which attends virtue, but as 
being happineaa, or at le-vst on element of 
happiness. Between mere pleasure and 
mere virtue, there is a competition, in short, 
of the less with the greater; btft though vir¬ 
tue be the greater, and the greater in every 
case in which it can be opposed to mere 
pleasure, pleasure is still good in itself, and 
would be covetable by the virtuous in every 
case in w’hich the greater good of virtue is 
not inconsistent with it. Pain is, in like 
manj^r, an evil in itself; though hear 
pain^ithout a murmur, or without even any 
inward nturinurs, be a good,—a good depend- 
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ent on ourselves, which it is in our power to 
add at any moment to the mere physical ill 
that docs not depend on us, and a good more 
valuable than the pain in itself is evil. 

It is, indeed, because pleasure and pain 
are not in themselves absolutely indifferent, 
that man is virtuous in resisting the solicita- 
tioiis of the one, and the threats of the 
other; and there is thus a self-confutation 
in the principles of Stoicism, which it is 
truly astonishing that the founder of the 
system, or some one of the ancient and 
modern commentators on it, should not have 
discovered. We may praise, indeed, the 
magnanimity of him who dares to suffer 
every external evil which man can suffer, 
rather than give his ronscience one guilty 
remembrance; but it is because tlicre is evil 
to be endured, tlmt we praise him for his 
magnanimity in bearing the evil; and if there 
be no ill to be endured, there is no magna¬ 
nimity that can he called forth to endure it. 
The bed of roses differs from the burning 
bull, not merely as a square differs from a 
circle, or as flint differs from clay, but as 
that wliidi is jihysically evil; and if (hey 
did not so differ, ns good and evil, there 
could be as little merit in consenting, when 
virtue required the sacrifice, to suffer all the 
bodily pain which the instrument of tortuve 
could inflict, rather than to rest in guilty in 
dolence on that luxurious couch of flowers, 
as there could be in the mere jirefcrence, for 
any physical purpose, of a circular to an an¬ 
gular form, or of the softness of clay to the 
hardness of flint. Moral excellence is, iii- 
jdeed, in every ease preferable to mere phy- 
siral enjoyment; and there is no eiij:,'ymei)t 
worthy of the choice of man, when virtue 
forbids the desire. But virtue is the su¬ 
perior only, not the sole power. She has 
imperial sway; but her sw'ay is imperial, 
only because there arc forms of inferior 
good, over which it is her glory to pre¬ 
side. 

It w'os this confusion as to the dis¬ 
tinction of moral excellence, w'hieh is one 
object, and of mere happiness, which is 
another object, that led to all the extrava- 
gant declamations of the Porch, us to the 
equal happiness of every situation in w^hich 
man can exist. Nor is it only in their su¬ 
blime defiances of pain, that the inconsis¬ 
tency which I have pointed out is involved; 
it is involved equally in the scale of prefer¬ 
ences which tliey present to us in our very 
virtues. We arc to love, for c.xample, 
health rather than sickness; but we are 
thus to love it, not because health is in 
itself a greater good than sickness, but 
only because it is the will of Heaven 
that we should love it more than the pain 
and imbecility of disease. And w'hy do 
we infer it to bo the will of Heaven that 
ive should prefer health to sickness? )t 
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IS not €®By to discover any reason for 
this inference, but the absolute good of 
that which is declared in itself to be neither 
good nor evil. If health and sickness be in 
themselves, without regard to the will of 
Heaven, absolutely indifferent, they must 
still continue absolutely indifferent, or we 
must require some divine revelation to make 
knouTi to us the will which we are to 
obey. 

It is this tacit assumption of the very cir¬ 
cumstances denied, which forms indeed the 
radical fallacy of the system of Zeno; a sort 
of fallacy which, in the course of our in¬ 
quiries, we have had frequent opjiortunities 
of tracing, in the systems of philosophers of 
every ago. The will of the gods, as direct¬ 
ing the choice, when there vva.s a competi¬ 
tion of many objects, seemed to furnish a j 
reasonable ground of preference; a ground j 
of preference which tvas felt to be the more j 
reasonable., because every one had previous-' 
ly, in his own mind, felt, and silently admit-! 
ted those distinctions of j>hysical good and 
evil which the Stoics ostensibly denied, but 
which corresponded exactly with the divine 
intimations of prcferableness, that were only 
these very distinctions, under n more mag- 
nilicent name. To obey the will of the 
gods, in preferring wealth to poverty, W’as in 
truth to have made the previous discovery, 
that wealth, as an object of desire, was pre¬ 
ferable to poverty; and to have inferred, 
from this previous belief of the jdiysical dis¬ 
tinction, that supposed will of Heaven, 
which it would have been impossible to 
ascertain if the ohjoets had been indifferent 
in theipselvcs. If all external things were 
in themselves absolutely equal, then was it 
ira]>ossibie to infer i'ruin them that divine 
prcfercjice on which our ovvu was to de¬ 
pend; and if that <livine preference could, 
in any way, be inferred from the physical 
differences of things, as essentially good 
and evil, then was it not to the divine in¬ 
timation, as subsequently inferred, that we 
were to look for the source of that distinc¬ 
tion, from which alone, ns previously felt, 
W'e inferred the intimation itself. 

The same erroneous notion, as to the ab¬ 
solute indifference with respect to mere hap¬ 
piness of all things cxtenial, which were not 
in themselves cither good or evil, but as 
pointed out by the gods for our choice, led 
naturally, and, as I cannot but think, neces¬ 
sarily, to the strange stoical paradox of the 
abstdute equality in merit of all virtuou.s ac¬ 
tions, and the absolute equality in demerit 
of all vicious actions. This, indeed, with 
many of the other paradoxes maintained by 
the sect. Dr. Smith is inclined to consider 
as not forming a part of the system of Zeno 
and Cleanthes, but rather as introduced with 
other mere dialectic and technical subtleties, 
by their disciple and follow’er Chrysippus. 


Yet I confess that, absurd as the paradox is, 
and discordant with ail our moral feelings, it 
yet seems to me so completely involved in 
the fundamental doctrine of the school, that 
it must have occurred, or at least may natu¬ 
rally be supposed to have occurred, to the 
very founders of the school, as an obvious 
and inevitable consequence of their doc¬ 
trine; and if it did so occur to them, we 
certainly have no reason to imagine that the 
assertors of so bold a paradox as that which 
stated the absolute physical indifference as 
to the happiness of rapture and agony, would 
he very slow of maintaining a paradox addi¬ 
tional, if the assertion of it were necessary 
to the maintenance of their system. It is 
an error, I may remark by the way, which is 
not, in principle at least, cotthned to Stoi¬ 
cism, but is radically involved in all those the¬ 
ological systems of Ethics, which make the 
very essence of virtue to consist in mere obe¬ 
dience to the will of God. If all actions be 
■qual, except as they are ordered or not or¬ 
dered by Heaven, which makes them objects 
of moral ch(»ice, simply by painting them out 
to us as fit or unfit to be performed; then 
is there only one virtue, and only one vice, 
—the virtue of doing as Heaven commands, 
the vice of not doing as Heaven commands. 
Whatever the action may be, there may 
be this moral difference, but, in the stoical 
or theological view of virtue and vice, there 
can be this difference only. To suppose 
that certain actions, merely by being more 
widely bcneftcini, are more obligatory than 
others ; that certain other actions, merely 
by being more widely itijiirious, are of 
er delinquency than others,—would be to 
suppose, in opposition to the fundamental 
tenet of the whole system, that w’hat we term 
a benefit is a good in itself, what we term an 
injury on evil in itself, independently of that 
will which intimates to us what is fit or un¬ 
fit to be done. The most beneficial action, 
an action that confers the greatest amount 
of happines-s on our nearest relative, or on 
OUT most generous benefactor, is good only 
because it is divinely commanded ; and this 
character of virtue it must share in common 
with every action, however comparatively 
uniin])ortant in itself, tiiot is so commanded; 
the must injuriou.s action, of which the in¬ 
jury, too, may have been directed against 
those whom we were especially called to 
love, is evil only because it is divinely indi¬ 
cated to US Sb unworthy of our choice ; and 
this character of vice it must share in com¬ 
mon with all the actions that are msuked to 
be evil by this prohibition, and by this pro¬ 
hibition only. We are astonished, indeed, 
that offences which we regard os trifling 
should be cla-sscd by the Stoics with crimes 
that apflear to us of the most aggravate^ ini. 
quity; but we are astonished only because 
we assume another estimate of virtue and 
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they pve up the capacity of innumerable de¬ 
lights. Though it were pleasing rather than 
painful to gaze for a few moments on the 
sun, the pleasure would surely be too dearly 
bought, if it were to leave the eyes for hours 
dazzled and incapable of enjoying the beau¬ 
tiful colours of that wide cx])ansc of nature 
with which the same radiance, when more 
moderately shed, refreshes the very vision 
which it delights. 

The influence of intemperance, in lessen¬ 
ing the amount of general enjoyment, inju¬ 
rious as it is, even in thi.s way, to a being 
who loves hapjjiness, is slight, however, when 
compared with its more fatal injury to every 
virtuous habit. He who has trained his 
whole soul to sensual indulgences, has pre- 
jjared for himself innumerable seductions 
from moral good, while he has, at the same 
time, prepared in his own heart a greater 
weakness of resisting those seductions. He 
requires too costly and cumbrous an appa¬ 
ratus of happiness to feel delight at the call 
of virtue, which may order him where he 
cannot be accompanied by so many superflu¬ 
ities, but to him necessary things; and he 
will learn, therefore, to consider that which 
would deprive him of his accustomed enjoy¬ 
ments, as a foe, not as a guardian or moral 
adviser. It is mentioned of a friend of 
Charles I. in the civil war of the parliament, 
that he had made up his mind to take hor>e 
and join the royal party, but for one circum¬ 
stance, that he could not reconcile himself 
to the thought of being an hour or two less 
ill bed than he had been accustomed in his 
miiet home ; and he therefore, after duly re- 
flelTfng on the impossibility of being both a 
good subject and a good sleeper, contented 
himself with remaining to enjoy his repose. 
Absurd as such an anecdote may seem,jit 
states only what passes innumerable times 
through the silent heart of every voluptuary, 
in similar comparisons of the mo.st important 
duties witli the most petty, but habitual 
pleasures. How many more virtuous actions 
would have been performed on earth, if the 
performance of them had not been ineonsist. 
ent with enjoyments, as insignificant in 
themselves as an hour of unnecessary, and 
perhaps hurtful slumber! 

In one of the most eloquent of the ancient 
writers there is a .striking picture of this con¬ 
trast, which the virtuous and the dissolute 
present almost to our very senses. “ Altum 
qiiiddam est virtus, cxccisiun, ri^alc, invic- 
tum, infatigabile; voluptas, humile, servile, 
iinbecillum, caducum, cujus statio ac domi. 
cilium fornices et popinae sunt. Virtutem 
in tempio irivenies, in foro, in curia, pro 
ffluria stantem, jnilvemlcntam, coloratam, 
callosas habentem manus; vohiptatem lati- 
tanlem saepius, ac tenebras captonteni^ circa 
balnea ac sudatoria, ac loca aedilem metu- 
onlia, moUem, enervem, mero atque un> 


guento madentem, pallidum, aut fucatam et 
medicamentis pollutam.”* 

From this tendency of excessive indul¬ 
gence in mere sensual pleasure to weaken 
and debase the mind, and thus to expose it 
an easy prey to every species of evil, Epicu¬ 
rus, the great assertor of sensual pleasures, 
us the sole direct gcod in life, was led to 
maintain the importance of temperance, al¬ 
most with the same appearance of rigid se¬ 
verity as the teachers of a very diflicrent 
school. In mere precepts of virtue, indeed, 
that is to say, in every thing practical, the 
schools, the most ojiposite to each other in 
their views of the nature of good, were near¬ 
ly similar. Both set out from principles that 
might have seemed to lead them fiir from 
each other; yet both anived at the same con¬ 
clusions, on the points on which it was most 
important to form a judgment. It is grati- 
fying to find the loose freedom of the most 
licentious system of immorality, thus forced, 
for Its own happiness, to submit itself to the 
moral restraints which it seemed to boast of 
throwing off, and pleasure herself compelled, 
as it were, to pay homage to that virtue from 
which she vainly endeavoured to withdraw 
the worship of mankind. 


LECTURE C. 

OF OUR DUTY TO OtmSF.UVES—CUI.TIVATIOV * 
OF INTiai.ECTUAL, MORAL, AND RELIGIOUS 
HAPPINESS. 

Gentlemen, the greater part of my last 
Lecture was occupied with an examination 
of the erroneous opinions as to happiness, 
entertained by some sects of ancient philoso¬ 
phers, and particularly of the doctrines of 
one memorable sect, who.se general system, 
false as it was in many respects, had yet so 
much in it of the sublimity of virtue, and 
was so eminently fitted to produce or to at¬ 
tract to it whatever was morally great, that, 
when we read of any noble act of patriotism, 
in the ages and countries in which the sys¬ 
tem flourished, we almost take for granted 
that he who dared heroically, or suffered he¬ 
roically, was of the distinguished number of 
this school of heroes. 

The error of the ancient inquirers into 
happiness consisted, as wc found, in exces¬ 
sive simplification—in the belief that happi¬ 
ness was one and simple, definite, and al¬ 
most self-subsisting, like an univeiW essence 
of the schools,—in the assertion, therefore, 
of one peculiar form of good, as if it were all 
that deserved that name, and the consequent 
exclusion of other forma of good that could 


* Senses de Vita Bests, cap. vii. 
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not be reduced to the favourite species. He 
who had confined all happiness to the plea¬ 
sure of the senses, was of course under the 
necessity of denying that there was any mo¬ 
ral pleasure whatever, which had not a di¬ 
rect relation to some mere sensual delight; 
while the assertor of a dilferent system, who 
had affirmed virtue onljfcto be good, was of 
course under an equal necessity of denying 
that any pleasure of the senses, however in¬ 
tense or pure, could be even the slightest 
element of happiness. Both were right in 
what they admitted, wrong in what they ex¬ 
cluded ; and the paradoxes into which they 
were led, were necessary consequences of 
the excessive simplification. 

A wider and more judicious view of our' 
nature would have shown, that human hap-1 
piness is as various us the functions of man; 
that the Deity, who has united us by so ma¬ 
ny relations to the whole living and inani-, 
mate world, has, in these relations, surround¬ 
ed us with means of varifd enjoyment, which 
it is as truly impossible for us not to partake 
with satisfaction, us not to behold the very 
scene itself, winch is for ever in all its beau¬ 
ty before our eyes; that happiness is the 
name of a series of agreeable feelings, and 
of such a series only, and that whatever is 
capable of exciting agreeable feelings, is, 
therefore, or may be, to that extent, a source 
of happiness. 

Man is a sensitive being, an intellectual 
being, a moral being, a religious being. 
There are agreeable feelings which belong to 
him in each of these capacities; a happiness, 
in short, sensitive, intellectual, moral, and 
religious ; and though w'e may affect, in ver¬ 
bal accordance wdth some system, to deny 
any of these various forms of good, it is on¬ 
ly in words that we can so deny them. As 
mere feelings, or phenomena of the mind, 
admitting of analysis and arrangement, these 
forms of pleasing emotion were considered 
by us, in former parts of the course, when 
their general relations to our happiness were 
pointed out; but as objects of moral choice 
they may, perhaps, still admit of a few' addi¬ 
tional practical remarks. 

The remarks in my last lecture were li¬ 
mited to the happiness which we are capa¬ 
ble of enjoying in the first of these capaci¬ 
ties, as sensitive beings. I proceed then 
now to the happiness of which we are intel¬ 
lectually susceptible. 

That pleasure does attend the sublime 
operations of intellect in the discovery of 
truth, or the splendid creations of fancy, or 
the various arts to which science and ima¬ 
gination are subservient, every one, I pre¬ 
sume, will readily admit, to whom these 
operations arc familiar. But the great mus¬ 
ters in science and art are few, and the plea¬ 
sure which they feel* in their noblest inven- 
jtions, therefore, would be but a slight ele¬ 


ment in the sum of human happiness. The 
joy, however, is not confined to the produc¬ 
tive functions, which have the pride of con¬ 
templating these great results as their ov/n. 
It exists to all who have the humbler capa¬ 
city of contemplating them merely as results 
of human genius. It is delightful to learn, 
though another may have been the discover¬ 
er ; and perhaps the pleasure which a mind 
truly ardent fur knowledge feels in those 
early years in which the new world of science 
is opened, as it were, to its view, and every 
stej), and almost eveiy glance, affords some 
new accession of admiration and power, may 
nut be surpassed, even by the |)lcasure 
which it is afterwards to feel, when it is not 
to be the receiver of the wisdom of others, 
but itself the enlightener of the wise. 

The peculiar and most prominent advan¬ 
tage of the intellectual pleasures, however, 
in relation to general happiness, regards as 
much what they prevent as what they af¬ 
ford. It is what I had before occasion to 
point out to you, when treating of the com¬ 
mon causes of fretfuhiess of temper to 
which mere want of occupation leads perhaps 
us frequently as any positive cause. This 
advantage is the ready resource which these 
pleasures afford, in cases in which the hours 
would be slow and heavy without them. 
One of the most valuable arts of happiness, 
to those who are not privileged, if 1 may so 
express it, with the necessity of labour, is to 
know how to prepare resources that may be 
readily at hand, in the dreary hours that are 
without employment of any other kind. It 
is not always in the power of the idler to 
command the company of other idlers, «rfth 
whom he may busy himself in labouring to 
forget that he is not busy; and, delightful 
a.s it may be for a while, it is but a weary 
occupation after all, to walk along the pave¬ 
ment or the field, and to count faces or 
trees, for the pleasure of being a little more, 
and but a very little more active, than if the 
same tinieliad been spent on the same quiet 
scat, with folded arms, and drowsy eyelids, 
that have the dulness of beginning slumber, 
without its repose. In had w'eather, hnd 
slight indisposition, when even these feeble 
resources are lost, the heai'y burden of a day 
is still more insupportable to him who has 
nothing on which to lean, that may aid him 
in supporting it; and who, when an hour is 
at last shaken off, still secs other hours 
hanging d^r him, that are to weigh him 
down as drearily and heavily. In such cir¬ 
cumstances, how much docs he add to hap¬ 
piness, who ran give the mind a resource 
that is ready at its very call, in almost all the 
circumstances in which it can be placed; 
and such a resource does the power of de¬ 
riving pleasure from a book afford. The 
consolation which this yields, is indeed next 
in value to the consolation of virtue itself 
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It would not be easy to form a conception 
adequate to the amount of posidve pleasure 
enjoyed, and still more of positive pain pre¬ 
vented, which, in civilized life, is due to 
works that are perhaps of no value, but as 
they serve this temporary purpose of filling 
up the vacuities of empty days, or empty 
hours even of days that in part are occu¬ 
pied. 

I need not quote to you the very beau¬ 
tiful passage of Cicero on this universality of: 
the delights of literature, in youth, in old age, 
at home, and abroad, which has been so of¬ 
ten quoted by every body that it must be 
familiar to you all. There is a beautiful 
passage, however, of another Roman philo¬ 
sopher, to the same purport, with which you 
arc probably less a<‘<iuainted, that expresses 
in a manner as striking the advantages of 
study, ill the jiower which it gives m, not 
merely of occupying our hours of leisure, but 
of extending our existence through all the 
ages that have preceded us, and enioyingthe 
eommunion of the noblest minds with which 
those ages were adorned. “ Soli omnium 
otiosi sunt, qui sa])ientiae vacant; soli vivunt. 
Nec eiiiin suain tantum actatem bene tiien- 
tur; omne aevum suo adjiciunt. Quid- 
(piid aimorum ante illos actum cst, illis ac- 
((iiibitiim Gst. Nisi ingratissimi surnus, illi 
elarissimi socranim opinionum condituri's no¬ 
bis nati sunt, nobis vitam praeparavenmt. 
Ad res pulchcrrimas, ex tenebris ad lucem 
enitas, aliciio laboie deduciinur: nulln nubis 
saeciilo iiitcrdictum est: in omnia admitti ■ 
miir: et si magnitudine animi egreili hutna- 
nac imbecillitatis angustias libct, multiim per 
qmii spatiemur temporis cst. Disputarc 
film Socrate licet, dubitare cum Cumcadc, 
cum Epicuro qiiiescere, iiaturam cum Stoi- 
cis viiicere, eurn Cynieis excedcre, cum rc- 
riim natura in consortium omnis aevi paritcr 
incedere."* “ What happiness," he con¬ 
tinues, “and how beautiful an old age awaits 
him who has betaken himself to the com¬ 
munion of those great minds ; who has con¬ 
stantly with him those with whom he may 
deliberate on every thing which concerns 
him ; whom he may consult daily os to his 
own moral progress, and hear truth from them 
without contumely, praise without adulation ; 
to whose very similitude, by this intereoursc, 
he rnay learn at last to form even his own 
feebler nature. We are often in the habit 
>tf complaining that our parents, and all the 
circdnistanccs of our birth, are of our 
choice, but of our fortune. We liuve il in 
<uir Jiower, how t ver, to be born as wo please 
ill this second birth of genius. Of the il¬ 
lustrious minds that have preceded us, w’C 
have only to determine to whom ^ve wish to 
be allied; and we aic already adojitcd, not 


to the inheritance of his mere name, but ^ to 
the nobler inheritance of every thing which 
he possessed.” 

Such, in importance, is intellectual happi¬ 
ness, considered merely as happiness, and 
such, consequently, the practical duty of cul¬ 
tivating it Still more important, however, 
is the happiness of which we are susceptible 
as moral beings. 

This moral happiness may be considered, 
practically, in two lights,—as relating to 
things, and as relating to persons; to the 
objects of our covetous dc.sires of every sort, 
and to the living objects of our alTections of 
love and hate, in all their varieties. 

With respect to the former of these divi¬ 
sions, in the competition of the many objects 
that may attract us, a most important jinie- 
tical rule for hapjiincss, is to give our ••hief 
consideration, so as to produce, iiidin’ctly, a 
corresponding tendency of desire to the ad¬ 
vantages of those obji'cts which are attended 
with least risk of tlisajipointmont, and at¬ 
tended, too, with fewest entanglements of 
necessary obsequiousness to the powerful, 
and enmities of competitors that, even though 
our pursuit should be ultimately successful, 
may disturb our peace, almost as much as if 
we had wholly failed. It is most imjiortant, 
then, for our general hu|)pine.s.s, to have as¬ 
sociated the notion of happiness itself with 
objects that arc of easy attainment, and that 
depend more upon ourselves than on (he 
accidents of fortune. If it is not easy for 
him who has many wishes to be tranquil, it 
must be still less eu.sy for him ti. lie hajijiy 
w'ho has many disappointments ; and the 
ambitious man mu.st be fortunate, indeed, 
w ho has not frequently such disappointments 
to encounter. Did w'e know nothing more 
of any two individiuds of moderate fortune, 
than that they had associated the image of 
supreme felicity, the one with the enjoy¬ 
ments of benevolence and literature and do¬ 
mestic tranquillity, and the other with the 
acquisition of all the tumultuous grandeur of 
elevated place, could we hesitate fpr a mo¬ 
ment to predict, to W'hose lot the greater sum 
of pleasure would full, mid the less of mi- 
scrable solicitude? “ How, indeed, can he 
be Imppy," to borrow the kmguage of one 
who hud many opportunities of witnessing 
that ambition which be so well described, 

“ how can he be happy, who is ever weary 
of homage received, and who sets a value on 
nothing but w'hat is refused to him ? He 
cun en joy nothing, not his glory, for it seems 
to him obscure ; not his station, for he thinks 
only of mounting to some greater height; 
not even his very repo.«.e, for he is w-reteh- 
cd in jiruportion os he is obliged to be 
tranquil." 

It vvould he well, indeed, for those who 
have tlie misfurturie of thinking that hajipi- 
UCS8 is only another ruune for the possession • 


• Seneca de Brevitate Vllac, cap. xiv. 
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of wealth ana power, if they could trace the 
whole serieg of feelings that have constituted 
the life of far the greater nouiber of the 
Wealthy and the powerful. 

' If sU, united, thy ambition rail. 

From ancient ttory learn to acorn them all. 

There, in the rich, the honour'd, fam’d, and great, 
Sec the falae acale of happmeia compliMc: 

', In hearta of kings, or anna of qiiceiia who lay, 

How happy thoae to ruin, (hcac betray' 

* Hwk by what wretched ateps Iheir glory grows, 

' From dirt and aca-weed aa proud Venice rose t 
In each, how guilt and greatneaa enual mii, 

*, |lnd all that raia’d the hero, sunk the man. 

'ow Eurupe’a laurela on their browa behold, 

Ut atain'd with bkiod, or 111 exch.uig’d fur gold: 
hen aee them broke witli toila, or aunk in com', 

■ infamous for plunder'd provinces' 

I wealth ill-fateii! which no act of fame 
1 taught to shine, or aanctifieil tTom shame 1 
lat greater bliss attends tlieir close of life i 
itc greedy minion, or imperious wife, 

, a trophicd arches, storiea halls invailc, 

AM haunt their slumbers m the pompous shaile. 

Aua I not dazzled with their noontide ray, 

^mpntc the morn and esening to the day,— 

The whole amount of that enurmuus tame, 
fi tale that blends their glory with their shame.* 

Of kindred character with moderation in 
0tBC wishes, which regards the future only, 
the habit of eonsidcring the elieorful rather 
the gloomy appearances of things, which 
•ipiows so much delight to be felt in things 
Massed, as searecly to afford room for that 
WVOontent with the jircbent, in which the 
' ter number of our wishes of the future, 

[ especially of those aimless and capricious 
lies which it is most dillieult to satisfy, 
their origin. ILo many are tiicre 
a, surrounded with all the means of enjoy. 
nuMit, make to themselve ■ a sad occupation 
of extract mg misery from happiness itself; 
1 who labour to be wretched, as if for no 
■ purpose than to show the insufficiency 
tijpc to confer what it seems to pro- 
Good and evil are so mingled to- 
er in this system of things, that there is 
^ ely any event so productive of evil, a.s 
I fo have some good mixed with it, direct 
iirect; and scaicely any so good aa not 
I attended with some proportion of evil, 
least, of what seems to us for the 
' to he evil. As w^e dwell more on one 
, the other, we do not indeed alter the 
[ nature of things, but we render them in 
~: relation to us very nearly the same, as 
nature were really altered. If we 
on them with a gloomy eye, uU are 
by. But there is a source of light with- 
, an everlasting sunshine, which we can 
on every thing around, till it reflect 
I what has beamed from our own serene 
like that great luminary which, ever 
ng through a world of darkness, is still 
very side surrounded with >the radiance 
flows from itself; and cannot appear 
Dut converting night into the cheerful- 
I of day. 
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One other practical rule with respect to 
our wishes, it is of still greater importance 
to render himiliar to us,—^that, in estimating 
the difierent objects which we obtain, ana 
those which we see obtained by others, we 
should accustom ourselves to consider, not 
merely what each has acquired, but what has 
been given by each in purchase for it,—the 
time, the labour, the comfort, perhaps the 
virtue; and that we do not repine, therefore, 
wheti objects which we should have wished 
to acquire, are possessed by those who, in 
the great barter of happbess, or what seems 
to he happiness, have paid for them more 
than we should have consented to pay. A.11 
which we wish to attain in life is so truly a 
matter of purchase, that I Inow no view so 
powerful as this for preventing discontent in 
oerasional failure, and I cannot urge it more 
forcibly to you than has been done by one 
of the flrst female writers of the age, in a 
vci'y eloquent moral Essay against Inconsis. 
teney in our Expectations. From this Ek- 
say of Mrs. Barhauld, which is confessedly 
founded, in its great argument, on a very strik¬ 
ing paragraph of Epictetus, I quote a few 
passage’s : 

“We should consider this world as a great 
mart of commerce, where fortune cxjioses 
to our view various commodities, riches, 
cose, tranquillity, fame, integi'icy, knowledge. 
[Every thing is marked at a settled price. 
Our time, our labour, our ingenuity, arc so 
much ready money which we are to lay out 
to the be.st advantage. Examine, compare, 
choose, reject; but stand to your own judg¬ 
ment ; and do not, like children, when you 
have purchased one thing, repine that yoi?9Ci 
not possess another which you did not pur- 
eha.se. Such is the force of well-regulated 
industry, that a steady and vigorous exertion 
of our faculties, directed to one end, will 
generally insure success. Would you, for 
instance, be rich ? Do you think that single 
point worth the sacrificing every thing else 
to? You may then be rich. Thousands 
have become so from the lowest beginnings, 
by toil, and patient diligence, and attention 
to the minutest articles of expense and profit. 
But you must give up the pleasures of lei¬ 
sure, of a vacant mind, of a free unsuspicious 
temper. If. you preserve your integrity, it 
must be a coarse-spun and vulgar honesty. 
Those high and lofty norions of morals which 
you brought with you from the schools mu«t 
be considen^y lowered, and mixed with the 
baser alloy a jealous and worldly-minded 
prudence. You must learn to do hard, if 
not unjust things; and for the nice embar- 
ras.smentB of a delicate and ingenuous spirit, 
it is necessary for you to get rid of them as 
fiist as possihie. You must shut your heart 
against |he Muses, and be content to feed 
your understanding with plain household 
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truths. In short, you must not attempt to 
enlarge your ideas, or polish your taste, or 
refine your sentiments; but must keep on 
in one beaten track, without turning aside 
either to the right hand or to the left. ‘ But 
I cannot submit to drudgery like this—1 
feel a spirit above it.’ 'Tis well: be above 
it then; only do not repine that you arc not 
rich. 

“ Is knowledge the pearl of price ? That 
too may be purchased, by steady application 
and long solitary hours of study and reflec¬ 
tion. Bestow these, and you shall be wise. 
'But, (says the man of letters,) what a hard¬ 
ship is it, that many an illiterate fellow, who 
cannot ronstriie the motto of the arms on 
his coach, shall raise a fortune and make a 
figure, while I have little more than the com¬ 
mon conveniences of life.’ Et tibi magna 
satis! Was it in order to raise a fortune 
that you consumed the sprightly hours of 

i routh in study and retirement ? Was it to 
)e rich that you grew pale over the midnight 
lamp, and distilled the sweetness from the 
Greek and Roman spring? You have then 
mistaken your path, and ill employed your 
industry. ‘ What reward have I then for 
all ray labours ?’ What reward ! A large 
comprehensive soul, well purged from vul¬ 
gar fears, and perturbations, and prejudices; 
able to comprehend and interpret the works 
of man—of God. A rich, flourishing, culti¬ 
vated mind, pregnant with inexhaustible 
stores of entertainment and reflection. A 
perpetual spring of fresh ideas; and the con¬ 
scious dignity of superior intelligence. Good 
heaven! and what reward can you ask besides? 
omr‘ Dut is it not some reproach upon the 
economy of Providence that such a one, who 
is a mean dirty fellow, should Pave amassed 
wealth enough to buy half a nation ?’ Not in 
the least. He made himself a mean dirty 
fellow for that very end. He has paid his 
health, his conscience, his liberty fojfit; and 
will you envy him his bargain'? Will 
you hang your head and blush in his pre¬ 
sence because he outshines you in equi¬ 
page and show ? Lift up your brow with a 
noble confidence, and say to yourself, I have 
not these things, it is true; but it is i)eeause 
1 have not souglit-, because I have not desir¬ 
ed them; it is because I possess something 
better. 1 have chosen my lot, I am content 
and satisfied. 

“ You ore a modest man, you love quiet 
and independence, and have a ^licacy and 
reserve in your temper, which renders it im¬ 
possible for you to elbow yoiw way in the 
world, and he the herald of your own merits. 
Be content then with a modest retirement, 
with the esteem of your intimate friends, with 
the praises of a hhuneless heart and a deli¬ 
cate ingenuous spirit; but resign thi^splen- 
did distinctions of the world to those who 
can better scramble for them.” 
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“ The man whose tender eensibility of con¬ 
science, and strict regard to the rules of mo¬ 
rality, make him scrupulous and foaiful of 
ofiending, is often heard to complain of the 
disadvantages he lies under in every path of 
honour and profit. ‘ Could I but get over 
some nice points, and conform to the prac¬ 
tice and opinion of those about me, I might 
stand as fair a chance as others for dignities 
and preferment.’ And why can you not ? 
What hinders you from discarding this trou¬ 
blesome scrupulosity of yours which stands 
so grievously in your way ? If it be a small 
thing to enjoy a healthful mind, sound at the 
very core, that docs not shrink from the 
keenest inspection; inward freedom from 
remorse and perturbation; unsullied white¬ 
ness and simplicity of manners; a genuine 
integrity 

Pure in the last recci^s of Uie mind; 

if you think these advantages an inadequate 
recompeneo for what you resign, dismiss yotii 
seniples this instant, and be a slave-merchant, 
a parasite, or what you iiloasc.”* 

nring then these blcsiinRs to a .strict aeeoimt; 

MaKc lair iletliictions; m'C to what they mount: 

How much of other each insure to cost; 

How each fur other oft i.s wholly lost; 

How inconsisictit greater goods with these; 

How soiticunieji life is risk'd, and always ease; 

Think ; and if still the tilings thy envy cal). 

Say, wouldiit thou be the man to whom they fail 

With respect to the living objects of our 
affections, n horn we volunUu ily add to those 
with whom nature has peculiarly connected 
us, the most important, though the most ob¬ 
vious of all practical rules, is, to cftisider 
well in every in.stance what it is winch we 
are about to love or hate, that we may not 
love with any peculiar friendship what it may 
be dangeious to our virtue to love; or, ii 
not dangerous to our virtue, at least danger¬ 
ous to onr peace, from the vices or follies 
which all onr care mtiy be vain to remedy, 
and of which much of the misery and dis¬ 
grace cannot fail to uverfiow upon us. In 
the emotions of an opposite kind, before we 
consent to submit our happiness to that dis¬ 
quietude which w^e must endure as often us 
we feel hatred, or anger, or lasting indigna¬ 
tion of any sort, it is, in like manner, neces¬ 
sary to pause, and consider whether it may 
not have been still possible for us to have 
been deceived, as to those supposed facts 
which appear to us to justify our malevolent 
feelings. We must not imagine, as they 
who eiT in this respect are very apt to ima¬ 
gine, that too quick a wrath is justified by 
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the avowal that our temper is passionate; 
for it is the inattention to this very quick¬ 
ness of feeling resentment, i)vhich a passion¬ 
ate disposition denotes, that constitutes the 
chief moral evil of such exacerbations of un¬ 
merited anger, that are converted into a pas¬ 
sionate habit by the inattention only. Our 
duties arise often from ^ur dangers, and in¬ 
crease with our dangers. - The adulterer 
does not think of justifying himself by the 
confession of the violence of his adulterous 
desires : the liveliness of feelings which he 
knows to be unworthy of him, as they show 
him the greater peril to which his virtue is 
exposed, should render him more eager to 
strive to repress them; and he who feels 
himself must readily irritable, instead of re¬ 
garding his irritability as an excuse, should, 
in like manner, look upon it onlv as an addi¬ 
tional reason to avoid, most sedulously, every 
occasion of anger, and to consider the first 
slight beginning emotion, therefore, as a 
warning to beware. 

I have already spoken’of the advantage of 
looking to the bright sides of things; and it 
is not of less advantage to have acquired 
the habit of looking to the bright sides of 
persons. In our just resentment against a 
few, we are not to lose our admiration and 
love of the whole human race. We may 
have been deceived; but it does not there¬ 
fore follow that all around us are deceivers. 
How much happiness docs he lose who is 
ever on the watch for injustice, and to 
whom the very unsuspecting confidence of 
friendship itself is only something that will 
require a more careful and vigilant scrutiny. 

li'arewcll to virtue's peaceful times: 

Soon will you stoop to act the crimes 
Which thus you stoop to fear. 

Guilt follows guilt i ancl where the train 
Ucgins with wrongs of suuh a stain. 

What horrors form the rear I 

Thron'd in the sun’s descending car. 

What power unseen di^scth far 
This tenderness of mind 1 
What genius smiles on yonder flood ? 

What God, in whispers from the wood. 

Bids every thought be kind 1 

O thou, whate’er thy awfUi name, 

Whose wisdom our untoward ft-ama 
With social love restrains) 

^ Thou, who by fair alffection's ties 
Civ’st us to double all our joys. 

And half disarm our pams; 

1-ot unlvenkl candour still, 

Clear as yon heaven-refleeting nil. 

Preserve iny open mind; 

Nor this nor that man's crooked ways 
One sordid doubt within me raise. 

To injure human kind.* 

On the general happiness which virti^e, 
considered as one great plan of conduct, 
tends to afford, it would be idle to add any 
remarks, after the full discussions of the 


whole doctrine of virtue with which we were 
so long occupied. Where it is, there is no 
need of effort to appear happy; and, where 
it is not, the effort will be vain. Nothing, 
indeed, can be juster than the observation 
of Rousseau, that “it is far easier to be 
happy than to appear so,” What inex¬ 
haustible sources of delight are there in all 
those ready suggestions which constitute the 
remembrances of h life well spent, when there 
is not a familiar place or person that does 
not recall to us the happiness which attended 
some deed of virtue, or at least some bene¬ 
volent wish ! “ The true secret of happi¬ 

ness,” says Fontenelle, “ is to be well with 
our own mind. The vexations which we 
must expect to happen to us from without, 
will often throw us back upon ourselves; 
it is good to have there an agreeable re¬ 
treat, " 

The delights of virtue, of course, lead roe 
to those delights of religion with which they 
are so intimately connected. Even these, 
too, are to a certain extent, subjects of 
practical deliberation. We must, if we 
value our happiness, be careful in determin¬ 
ing what it is which we denominate religion, 
that we may not extend its supposed duties 
to usages inconsistent with our tranquillity; 
and still more, that we may not form to 
ourselves unworthy notions of him on whom 
we consider our whole happiness to depend. 
It is not enough to believe in God, as an 
irresistible power that presides over the uni¬ 
verse ; for this a malignant demon might 
bc; it is necessary for our devout happiness 
that we should believe in him as that n^e 
and gracious being who is the encour^er 
of oiu* virtues and the comforter of our sor¬ 
rows. 

Quantum religio potuit suadere malorum, 

exclaims the Epicurean poet, in tluuking of 
the evils which superstition, characterised 
by that ambiguous name, had produced: 
and where a fierce or gloomy superstition 
has usurped the influence which religion 
graciously exercises only for purposes of be¬ 
nevolence to man, whom she makes happy 
with a present enjoyment, by the very ex¬ 
pression of devout gratitude for hapjfiness 
already enjoyed, it would not be easy to 
estimate the amount of positive misery which 
must result from the mere contemplation of 
a tyrant in heavens, and of a creation 
subject to his cruelty and caprice. It is a 
practical duty then, in relation to our own 
happiness, to trace assiduously the divine 
manifestations of goodness in the universe, 
that we may know with more delightful con¬ 
fidence the benevolence which we adore. 
It is ou§duty, in like manner, to study the 
manifestations of his wisdom in the regular 
arrangement of the laws of the universe, that 
2 U 
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we may not ignorantly tremble at supersti • 
tious imaginary influences, which we almost 
oppose to his divine power. How often have 
we occasion to observe in individuals, who 
think that they are believers and worshippers 
of one omnipotent God, a species of minor 
superstition, which does not indeed, like the 
more gigantic species, destroy happiness at 
once, but which, in dbose who arc unfortu¬ 
nately subject to it, is almost incessantly 
making some slight attack on happiness, 
and is thus as destructive of tranquillity as it 
is dishonourable to the religion that is profess¬ 
ed. There is scarcely any thing, however 
insignificant and contemptible, which super¬ 
stition has not converted into on oracle. 
Spectres and dreams, and omens of every 
kind, have made cowards even of the bravest 
men; and though we no longer stop an expe¬ 
dition, or suspend an important debate, at the 
perking of a chicken, or the flight of a crow, 
the great multitude, even in nations the most 
civilized, are still under the influence of 
imaginary terrors that scarcely can be said to 
be less absurd. Of how much sorrow might 
the same account be given, as that w'hicb day 
ascribes to the farmer’s wife: 

Alas! you know the cauRe too well. 

The Balt IS spilt I— to me it fdl; 

Then, to contribute to my Ion, 

My knife anil fork were laid across; 

On Knday too! the day I dread! 

Would I were safe at home iii lied ' 

Last night— I vow to heaven ’tis Inie— 
Bounce from the fire, a colflii llcw. 

Next post some fatal news shall tell; 

Cod send, my Cornish iriends be well I* 


.jifhe difficulty of distinguishing casual suc- 
cersions of events from the unvarying se¬ 
quences of causation, gives unfortunately to 
the ignorant too much room for such disquiet¬ 
ing associations, which nothing but juster 
views of philosophy can be expected to pre¬ 
vent or dissipate. The cultivation of sound 
opinions in science is thus, in more senses 
than one, the cultivation of happiness. 

When religion is truly free from all super¬ 
stition, there can be no question that the de¬ 
lights which it affords are the noblest of which 
our nature is capable. It surrounds us with 
every thing which it is delightful to contem¬ 
plate ; with all those gracious qualities, that 
even in the far less degrees of excellence in 
wliich they can be faintly shadowed by the 
humble nature of man, constitute whatever 
we love and venemic in the noblest of our 
race. We cannot be surroundid. Indeed, at 
every raopnent by iwtriots and sages,—by 
the human enlighteners and blesscrs of the 
world, fifitour own existence is limited to a 
small porfmn of that globe, and a few hours 
of lliiLB iiJI'irMliiiiili they successively en- 
, but we can he sur¬ 
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rounded, and are every moment ipurrounded, 
by a wisdom and goodness that transcend 
far more whatever patriots and sages could 
exhibit to us, than these transcended the 
meanest of the multitude, whom their ge¬ 
nerous efforts were scarcely able to ele¬ 
vate to the ratik of men. If we but open 
our heart to the benevolence that is shining 
on it, as we open our eyes to the colours 
with which the earth is embellished, we have 
nature constantly before us; and the God of 
nature, whose goodness is everywhere, like 
the unfading sunshine of the world. 

When othor joys are present, indeed, the 
plea-sures of religion, it may be thought, are 
superfluous. We are happy; and happiness 
may suffice. Yet he knows little of tho 
grateful influence of devotion, who has ne¬ 
ver felt it as a heightener of pleasure as well 
as a comforter of grief. “ O speak the joy,” 
says Thomson, after describing a scene of 
parental and conjugal happiness ; 

O speak the joy, ye Whom the sudden tear 

.Surprises often, while you look around. 

And notliini; stiikes your eye hut sights of bl!ss.t 

The tear which thus ari.ses, is a tear of grati¬ 
tude to him who has given the happiness which 
the parental heart is at once shoring and pro¬ 
ducing,—the oveiflowing tenderness of one 
who feels in the enjoyment of that very mo¬ 
ment, that the Power which blesses him 
will be the blesser too, in after-life, of those 
whom he loves. 

It is in hours of affliction, however, it will 
be admitted, that the influence is most be- 
neflcial; but how glorious a character is it 
of religion, that it is thus most powerful 
when its influence is most needed, and when 
it, and the virtues which it 1ms fostered, 
ore the only influences that do not desert 
the miserable, and the only influences that 
can relieve. Religion is most powerful in 
affliction. It is powerful, because it shows that 
even affliction itself can make man nobler than 
he was; and that there is a gracious eye which 
marks the conflict, and is ever ready to smile 
with more than ajiprobation on the victor. 
To the indignant, to the oppressed, to the 
diseased, while life has still a single sorrow 
to be borne, it flings on the short twiligllt a 
portion of the splendour of that immortality 
into wliich it is almost dawning; and when 
life is closing, it is itself the first joy of that 
immortality which begins. 

The devout enjoyments of a grateful and 
confiding heart, then, ore tnily the iiohlest 
enjoyments of which that heart is capable,— 
not more from the purity, and vividness, and 
pcrmaiicnce of the direct pleasures them¬ 
selves, than from the influence which they 
diffuse on every other pleasure, and on every 
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pain of lif#. When we have accustomed 
our minds to the frequent contemplation of 
hi9 perfections, who, in requiring of virtue 
the little temporary sactiRces which it may 
be Hilled to make to duty, has not abandon¬ 
ed the virtue which he is training by such 
voluntary sacrifices, for excellence, to which 
every thing that can be sacrificed on earth is 
comparatively insignificant, it is then that we 
leant to enjoy with a delight which no others 
can feel, and to suffer almost as others en¬ 
joy, that even the ospect of nature Itself ap¬ 
pears doubly beautiful in our eyes, and that 
every thing which it presents becomes, in 
one sense of the word, our own, as the work 
of our God, and the dwelling of those whom 
we love. 

“ He,” says Cowper, speaking of sueh a 
mind, 

I To look* abroad into the varied field 
Of Nature, and ihnugli jjoor, iierhaiw, compared 
With tliO'<c whose mansiioitt glitter In )iia ught, 
Calls the delightful iiccnery*Rilhja own. 

III!! are the mountuns, and the vallies his, 

And the resplendent livera. Hi.s to eujojr, 

With a propriety that none can feel 
But who, with filial confidence inspir'd, 

Can lift to Heaven an uniircsumptuous eye. 

And smiling say, " My Father made them all." 
Are they not his, by a peculiar right, 

Whose eye they fill with tears of holy Joy, 


Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted tnlnd. 
With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love 
That plann'd and built, and sUll upholds, a wisld, 
bo oloth'd with beauty, for lebcUiuus man 7« 


Of all that extensive variety of subjects, 
which in my first Lecture I represented to 
you as belonging to ray academic deport- 
meut, we have now, with the exception of 
the single division of Political Economy, 
considered the whole with as attentive exa¬ 
mination IIS the narrow limits of such a 
course will admit. That one division, which, 
from the multiplicity of our subjects, that 
were more intimately related to each other, 
I have been obliged to omit, has been re¬ 
served by me as the subject of a separate 
cour'ic. Its doctrines arc far too extensive 
to be treated in a few leeturcs; and the 
time, therefore, which could only have been 
wasted in a superficial and frividous sketch 
of principles, that require to be analyzed be¬ 
fore they can be undei-stood, or at leu.st un- 
derstooa with conviction and profit, I pre- 
fen'ed to give to a little fuller elucidation of 
doctrines that were more immediately under 
our review. 


I Task, bonk v. 
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Appetite, afifections of, analysed, . 106 

. ■ — , pains of,—subservient to impor¬ 
tant ends, .... 108 

Approbation, moral,—^fluctuating nature of, 
accounted for, . . . 489,492 

an origiAl emotion of 
the mind, .... 547 

Approvableness, the sole test and constitu¬ 
ent of virtue in actions, . 487, 547 

Aristtotle, opinions of regarding associa¬ 
tion, closely allied to those of IV&. Hume, 

219 

, quoted, . . . 219 

-, doctrines of, absurdly proscribed 

in France at one time, . . 284 

Abnavlo, opinions of, regarding perception, 
mistaken by Dr. Reid, . . 173 

Arrangement, systematic, impossibility of 
adhering to in all cases, . . S03 

Arria, sublime devotion of, . 383, 634 

Article, the indefinite,—^improperly used 
by the Conceptualists, . . 304 

Arts, fine, beauty of, on what founded, 358 
sublimity of, to what referable, 

381 

Assassin, the, enduring remorse and fearful 
superstitions of, ... 559 

Association, influence of, in producing ideas 
usually referred to simple vision, 183, 
185, 186 

. .-— I.-.... , of ideas, — reason^or rejecting 

the term, plS, 222, 254, 259, 262, 277, 
279 

reference to the principles of, 
in the works of Aristotle and others, 

219 

■■■■'■ ■■ " ' , Hume’s theory of, stated and 
examined, . . . . ^ 220 

principles of, may be resolved 
into the simple circumstance of contiguity 
ir co-existeruje, . . . 222 


Association, primary laws of, classified and 
illustrated, . . . Page 222 

-, common theory of, refuted, 253 

-, Hartley’s theory of, refiited, 

279 

-, influence of, on the moral and 

intellectual character, . . 281 

-, influence of, on om notions of 

physical and moral beauty, . 365, 371 

-—, influence of, in blinding the 

mind to moral distinctions, . 498, 550 

Astonishment_ Sec Woiuier and Surprise. 

Astronomy, of the blind, a sort of Chemis- 
tiy, ...... 7 

Atheist, the, when beyond the reach of ar- 
gument, . . . . 178 

Athenians, peculiar associations in which 
the intellectual character of, originated, 

285 

Atoms, the only real substances existing, 87 
Attention, supposed intellectual power of, 
reduced to perception and desire, . 197 
Atrecs, sublime exclamation of, . 382 

Augustine, St. quoted, . 23, 263 

■ , high chaiRcter of, as a metaphy¬ 
sician in Catholic countries, . 195 

Aurelius, M. saying of, . . 640 

. —, sublime moral character of, 667 

Authority, danger of implicitly bowing to, 

188 

■ ■ ', readiness of the mind to snbinit 

to, .... . 283 

■ ■ , acquiescence in, when adv,m. 

tageous, .... 283 

-, of antiquity, influence of, on 

the taste and judgment, . . 283 

-, political, rights of, whence de¬ 
rived, .... 667, 668 

■ ■ - . . — , right of subjects to 

resist.60S 

Avarice, anomalous nature of, . 460 

, passion of, analysed and illustrat¬ 
ed, . .... 466 

I degrading and vicious character of, 

468 

-, partial good, to which subservient, 

468 

Awkwardness,— a source of the ridiculous, 

390 

Axio.ms^ force of, whence derived, . 322 

B. 

Bacon, Lord, quoted, , 25,28, 228 

Babbaulo, Mrs. quoted, . . 672 

Babthelemi, quoted, . . 400,460 

Barter, moral obligation resulting from, its 
foundation and limits, . . 602 

Bathos, diaracteristics of, . . 385 

Bathurst’s verses to Hobbes, quoted, 64 
Beattie, Dr. quoted, 227, 342, 421, 441 

-—’s Hermit, principal charm of, 226 

Beauty, emotions of, allied to those of vir¬ 
tue, . . _ 3i0 
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Beauty, uncertain and contradictory theo-' 
ricB of, . . Pages 350, 352, 376 

-, immediate emotion of, analysed and 

illustrated, . . ■ 350,375,384 

———, influence of fashion, &c. in modify¬ 
ing, . . . 359,375 

-, feeling of, an emotion and not a 

sensation, . • . . 364, 367 

--, original,—^probable arguments for, 

362, 376 

----, arguments against, examin¬ 
ed, ... . 365, 376 

Beauty, emotions of, referable to some pri¬ 
mary mental susceptibility, . 367 

Alison’s theory of, examined, 370 

-, principles on which dependent, 371, 

377 

- .— , absurdity of reducing it to one or 

more permanent qualities, . 378 

the opposite of, considered, . 378 

-. feelings of, not essentially distinct 

from those of sublimity, . 380, 384 

———, universal, personification of, 556 

Belief in future similarity, an instinctive 
tendency, . . . 34,51, 53 

- - , instinctive, principles of, mistaken 

and misrepresented, . , 77 

——, some instinctive principles of, es¬ 
sential to any belief whatever, . 239 

Benefactor, grateful duties of, 601, 602 
Benevolence of tlic Deity, the great object 
of arloration, . . . .19 

■ - ■ ■ ■ --, circumstances implied in, 514 

-, not the sole soui'ce and mca- 

sui e of virtue, . . 557,577 

--., feeling of, for what purpose 

implanted, .... 577 

. ■ ■ , virtuous character and vari¬ 
ed influence of, . . 578, 582 

-of the Deity, universal and 

unceasing.624 

-, arguments a- 

gaiiist, refuted, . . 649,656 

Berkeley, Bishop, visit of, to Molcbranche, 

151 

■■ ■ ■ -, pious views of, in publish¬ 
ing his system, . . . 153 

ideal theory of, refuted, 
153 

, his defence of nominalism, 
examined, . ’. . . 299 

a supporter of the divine 
right of kings, . . , 607 

quoted, 293, 299 

Bernard, St. quoted, . 406 

Blasphemy, a frequent concomitant of pro¬ 
fligacy, ..... 573 

Blind People, doubt as to the possibility 
of their existing us a nation, . 7 

Bodies, distant, are not objects of vision, 178 
Body, properties and nature of, bow deter¬ 
minable, (See also Substance,) , SO, 57 
■ n il — , distinction of the qualities of, into 
primary and secondary, examined, 164 
• (See mo Substance.) 


Body, the, analogical argument for the soul’s 
immortality, drawn from, (See also Sub¬ 
stance,) . . . Pages 649, 656 

Boyhood, influence of Hope on, . 436 

Brain, the, substance, configuration, &c. of, 
described, . . . . 115 

-, functions of, can never be learn¬ 
ed from dissection, . . . 115 

.. , and its continuous nerves, one 

great sensorial oi^n, . 116,117 

-, intimate connexion between, and 

the mind, not more mysterious than any 
physical relations, . . .116 

Bribery, practice of, reprobated, . 572 

Brown’s (Dr. Thomas) Essay on Cause and 
Eflect, referred to, . 35, 41, 43, 63, 265 

-Observations on 

Darwin’s Zoonomia, quoted, . 300 
Brumpton, Lord, anecdote of, . 389 

Brutus, M. unsatisfactory consolation of, in 

exile,.252 

Bruyere, La, quoted, . . 361 

Bulls, ludicrousness of, explained, . 391 
Burke, quoted, .... 608 
Burlesque, source of the ridiculous in, 389 
Butler’s Hudibras, quoted, . 226 

C. 

Calumny, odious and sinful nature of, 564 
Campbell, Dr. opinion of, os to the repre¬ 
sentative power of ideas, refuted, . 300 

. . " I, quoted, . . 300 

Candour, in argument, recommended, 74 
Caros, supposed influence of, in abobshing 
scandal, .... 568 

Cato, (tragedy of,) improper use of ibe si¬ 
mile in, ... . 224 

—, veneration of, by the Romans, 361 
Causation, mistakes regarding, injurious to 
philosophy, ... .10 

circumstances implied in, 35, 

38, 189 

-, errors of Reid and others con. 

ceming,.36 

- , knowledge of, extremely imper- 

Icct, ..... 37 

Causes, efficient, erroneously contended for 
by some, .... 52 

-, final, presumption to aiTOgatc the 

knowledge of, . . . .59 

——, occasional, system of, refuted, 191 
-, unnecessary division of, into physi¬ 
cal and efficient, . . . 193 

CAWiTiom quot^, . . . 217 

Chance, ^surdity of attributing creation to, 

621 

Character, influenced in its formation by 
suggestion, . . . 281,285 

— ■ ■ of others,—moral obligation to 
abstain from injuring, . . 566 

.. . . ., respected by the be¬ 
nevolent, . . . 580 

Chatterton, genius of, elicited by acci¬ 
dental cii’cumstances, . . 288 
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Ch£HI8T&y, proper and peculiar ends of, 

Page 28 

CHEERFUT.ME88, immediate emotion of, con¬ 
sidered, .... 341 

Childhood, singular credulity of, accomited 
for, ..... 370 

Cicero, quoted, 39, 217, 223, 242, 428, 
503, 506, 502, 597, 618, 619, 658 
Circumstances, accidental, notions of beau¬ 
ty influenced by, . . . 360 

CrriZENSHiE, duties of, their foundation and 

extent,.606 

Clarice, Dr. moral theoiy of, examined, 

510, 513 

Classification, principles of, in physical 
and intellectual science, explained, 97, 
100, 292 

■ — of mental phenomena, for¬ 

mer systems of, defective, and wherein, 
97, 98, 103 

I ■■, hew, advantages to be de¬ 
rived from, .... 99 

. -——, vadllating principles, on 

which conducted generally, . 206 

Co-existence, virtual, of feelings, explained 
arid proved, . . 250,261, 289 

. - - - pleasure 

derived from, . . . . 251 

, — mathematical sciences 

founded on, .... 290 

Cold, sensation of, explained, 133 

Colour, error of the popular notion con- 
ceniing, . . . . 351 

Complexity of actions, a source of moral 
error, .... 495, 549 

Composition, analysis of the functions of 
the imagination during, . . 271 

Comprehension, a principle of relative sug¬ 
gestion, ..... 290 

, various classes of relations 
may be reduced to, 290,311,315 

suggestive principle o^, 
examined, . . . . 311 

Conception, supposed power of, reduced to 
simple suggestion, . . 261, 268 

... .— -, vague use of the word by the 

Conceptualists, . . . 304 

CoNCEPTUALisTS, theory of generalization 
held by, expldned and proved, . 301 

-—- —theory of, misapprehended, 

and why, . . . 303,309 

CoNDAMiNE, singular savage tribe mention¬ 
ed by, ..... 308 

Condillac, quoted, . 48,209, 198 

, objections to the philosophical 

theory of, . . 19^ 209,210 

---, theory of, opposed to that of 

Locke,.208 

- - ■ ■ — —, errors of, to what source attri¬ 
butable, .... 210, 212 

- -- , not chargeable with material¬ 
ism, .... . & 210 

-- - , instances of undue simplifiSition 

in.. 207, 212 

Confidence, feeling of, considered, 436 


Confidence essential to lasting friendship, 

Page 599 

CoNGRUiTY and its opposite, the foundation 
of the ludicrous, . . . 386 

. . —-, various species of, classified and 

illustrated, .... 390 

—- - , insufficiency of, as a moral test, 

. 510,513 

Conscience, distinguished from conscious¬ 
ness, ..... 70 

-, definition and power of, . 70 
-, salutary influence of, 233, 396, 
406, 503 

-—, dreadful and delightful emotions 

of, illustrated, . . . 428, 503 

Consciousness, not a distinct faculty of the 
mind, .... .67 

—■■■ , Dr. Reid’s definition and 

opinions of, refuted, . . .67 

, unity of the mind, indicated 
by, . .... 643 

Constitution, primary laws of suggestion 
modified by the diversity of, . 237 

Countenance, beauty of, how far dependent 
on association, . . . 363 

Contiguity, influence of, as a primary sug¬ 
gestive principle, . . 234, 235 

-, suggestive power of, illustrated 

in the feelings of the Crusaders, . 235 

Contract, moral duties of, their source and 

extent,.602 

- , social, political theory of, refut¬ 
ed, .609 

Contrast, singular inconsistency of Mr. 
Hume regarding, . . . 220 

——, suggestive principle of, examined 
and illustrated, . . 232, 255 

-, important ends to which suJiser- 

vient,.232 

Cook, Captain, quoted, . . 308 

Country, strong and enduring love of, 606 

-, duty of defending, . 611 

. , duty of augmenting the happiness 

of, . . . . . 612 

Courage, virtuous, characteristics of, 661 
Cowley, quoted, . . , 262 

CowFER, quoted, 109, 137, 161, 341, 354, 
430, 441, 675 

Credulity accounted for without the sup¬ 
position of any peculiar instinct, . 569 

———, especial, of childhood, reason of, 

570 

Criticism, knowledge of, defined, . 16 

. , just, reasons for the paucity of, 

16 

Iross-readxnc^ source of the ludicrous in, 

390 

'rcsaders, feelings of, iUustrative of the 
force of local connexions, . 235 

luDWORTH, quoted, . . . 132 

, argument of, against the politi¬ 
cal origin of virtue, . . . 504 

luRTius, Q. quoted, . . .127 

'yfrian, ^oted, . . . 460 

/ttOUSAZ, De, quoted, . . . 174* 
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Crousxz, De, Bimilarity between the opin- Dieoboni’s Philosophia, specimen* of ab- 
ions of, and those of Dr. Keid regarding surd metaphysical trifling from, Page 327 
perception, Page 174 Discoveey, simple, impatience of the mind 


D 

Dacieb, absurd poetical criterion of, . 284 
Dante, sarcasm of Voltaire against, . 284 
Darwin, Dr. quoted, 126, lil, 177, 313, 
578 

Death, consolations of hope in the hour of, 

436 

■ ■ .. , slavish fear of, deprecated, . 438 

- ' ' , horror of, whence derived, . 475 

— - , uncertainty and pain of, ultimately 

beneficial, .... 631 

———, striking change produced by, 641, 
648 

Debauchery, in old age, alwminable nature 
of, 572 

Definition, end and province of, explained, 

292 

Degree, suggestive principle of, examined, 

290 

Deity, power of, nothing distinct from the 
Deity himself, . . . 43,51 

— - , direct and universal agency of, a fa¬ 

vourite doctrine of many philosophers, 45 

the, in what sense the author of phy¬ 
sical changes, . . . 191 

-, not the exclusive object of af¬ 
fection and esteem, . . 476 

-, Sec also God. 

Df.merit, moral, foundation of, . 487 

Democritus, wilful blindness of, . 328 

Descartes, art of reasoning improved by, 27 

■' ' m - , powerful and varied genius of, 

172 

- — -, doctrines of, regarding percep¬ 
tion, mistaken bvDr. Reid, . 172 

. quoted, . . .173 

theory of, regarding perception, 
refuted, . . . . 191 

Design, marks of, the great convincing ar¬ 
gument for the being of a Ood, . 617 

Desire, perpetuity and power of the emo¬ 
tion of, .... . 197 

— , influence of, in the process of at¬ 
tention, .... 200,202 

■I .. . . , on the trains of sug- 


to rest m, .... 387 

Disease, ultimate benefits derived from, 632 
Distance, knowledge of, not obtained by 
visual perception, . . 179, 180 

--- — ■ ■ , not instinctive in 

man,.180 

■■ ' 7~ . J^ot obtained by 

mathematical measurement or procedure, 

182 

how acquired, 183 

Distinction, intense desire of, in the hu¬ 
man breast, .... 414 

— .. ■, desire of, influential on the 

miser,.464 

- -' ■ ' ' ' > an important ele. 

ment of the love of fame, . 473 

Diversity, mental or material, not incon¬ 
sistent with absolute unity of substance, 83 

Divisibility_ See Length. 

Dogmatism, corrected by sound philosophi¬ 
cal knowledge, . . . 14 

Dryden, quoted, . . 233, 379 

Duties, practical, former imperfect classifi¬ 
cations of, ... . 556 

-—1, classified and subdivid 

ed, . .... 558 

——, negative, relating to others consid¬ 
ered.559 

-, positive, importance and design of, 

577 

.. parental, source, extent, and nature 

o^ ..... 580 

■■ — , filial, source, extent, and nature of, 

590 

- , palemal, source, extent, and nature 

of, . . . . .592 

-, conjugal, source, extent, and nolure 

of, .... . 593 

-of friendship, source, extent, and na- 

ture of, ... , 598 

-of gratitude, source, extent, and na¬ 
ture of, ... . 601 

-of contract, source, extent, and na- 

ture of,.602 

■— relating to personal ser\’ice, source, 
extent, and nature of, . . 604 

——, of citizenship, defined and classifi¬ 
ed, ..... 607 


gestion, .... 426 

——, prospective feelings of, analysed and 
illustrated, . . . 432,439 

——, the more important classes of, enu¬ 
merated, . . . 435,439 

. . ■■■, capable of existing in various forms, 

435,439 

———, pleasure arising from the gratifica- 
tioii of, not the sole motive of action, 442 
Dictionaries, unphilosophicul arrangement 
of, .... . 309 

Diderot, quoted, 112 , 326, 647 

Difference, suggestive principle of, consid- 
, ered, . . t • • ^90 


-of civil obedience, source, extent, 

and nature of, . . 607 

—— to God, enumerated and explained, 

639 

- to Ourselves, enumerated and ex¬ 
plained, . . . 658 

Duty, universal and equal obligation to, ex¬ 
amined, 563 

E. 

Eouciii'ioN, importance of philosophy to 
the teachers of, . . . .17 

• . ■ — , progress and benefita of, 287 
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Euucatiok, parental obligation to provide, 

Pages 5S6, 588 
, errors in, and proper objects 
of, 686,587 

Effect, definition of, 38, 39 

EtotioENCii, wonderful influence of, on the 
Grecian character, . . . 238 

Emotions, definition and illustration of, as 
mental states, . . . 102, 106 

— - distinguished from mere sensitive 

or intellectual states, . 103, 104, 197, 

, verifying influence of, . 201 

■■ ; advantages derived from the sus¬ 
ceptibility ofl . . . 339,484 

— -(^siflcd into three orders, 340 

345, 432 

-- — ■, retrospective, defined and arrang¬ 
ed, ... . 418, 425 

•■■■ .- , prospective, defined and arranged, 

432, 439 

' — ' . , general remarks 

on, ..... 483 

- — - - , moral, nature of, explained, 553 
Enthymeme, nature of, in the scholastic 
philosophy, .... 323 

Envy, emotion of, defined and illustrated, 

482 

Epictetus, quoted, , . . 19 

Epicurus’s tlieory of happiness, refuted, 663 
Equivocation, in contracts, sinful, and why, 

603 

Ernesti, quoted, . . . 220 

Errors of genius, lessons to be learned 
from, . . . 93, 174, 222 

Eternity, . . .150 

Ethics, peculiar objects of the science of, 3, 
486 

———, practical, ridiculous systems of, 556 
———, great truth to be deduced from, 616 
Evil, admiration of, in certain cases, ex¬ 
plained, .... 361 

-, to others, desire of, analysed and il¬ 
lustrated, . . . 480 

..I I , why implanted, 

481 

- - ■ , when blumablc 

or innocent, .... 481 

- , political, great source of, . 610 

, argument against the goodness of 
God, drawn from, refuted, . 628, 627 

Example, moral influence of, accounted for, 

573 

— ., influence of, on national charac¬ 
ter, 574 

——-of princes, &c. a source of fearful 

responsibihty, . . fl . 575 

Excellence, notion of, involved in the 
emotions of beauty, . . .372 

Existence, desire ob examined and account¬ 
ed for, 438 

, when blamablc, 440 
necess^, theological amument 
of, considered, . . . " 617 

Experience, all physical knowledge founded 
on, ...... 34 


Experience, belief in future similarity de¬ 
rived from, . . Pages 58 

- » . , natural tendency to believe in 

testimony, derived from, . . 569 

Expectation, feeling of, defined, . 436 

Expression, defined, . . 374 

Extension, notion of, how obtained, 145, 
. 149, 150 

Eye, general description of the mechanism 
and powers of the, . . .178 


F. 


Faculties, human, imperfect, and wherefore, 

95, 626 

Falsehood, continual effort requisite in, 569 
Fame, love of, a reasonable and noble affec¬ 
tion, .470 

- - — , analysed and accounted for, 

472 

- — , posthumous,, futile and delusive na¬ 
ture of,.474 

. , absurdity of deprecating the desire of, 

475 

Fashion, notions of beauty influenced by, 

359 

Father, delightful associations connected 
with the name of, . . . 354 

Fear, prospective emotion of, examined, 

432, 4^39 

Fenklon's treatise on the existence of God, 
referred to, ... . 195 

Ferguson’s (Professor) Moral Philosophy, 

quoted,.137 

Fiction, lively interest in the works of, ac¬ 
counted for, . . . .« 451 

Fidelity, essential to the continuation of 
friendship, .... 600 

Fielding, quoted, . . 457, 465 

Figure, idea of, how obtained, . 180, 185 
Figures, rhetorical, common even in the 
speech of the vulgar, . . 221 

Fitness, notion of, involved in the complex 
idea of beauty, . . . 372 

-, Clarke’s moral theory of, inade¬ 
quate, .... 335, 377 

Flattery, a species of seduction, and 
therefore sinful, . . . 571 

Fontenelle, quoted, 26, 27, 29, 46, 80, 
84, 673 

Forgiveness of disposition, recommended 

423 

Form, definition of, 38, 51 

Aristotelian notion of, refuted, 38 

Fortune, respect for, apt to be carried to ex¬ 
cess .21 

Freedom, love of, the noblest of human pas¬ 
sions, ..... 452 

Friendship, principles and pleasures of, 

402, 596 

; moral duties of, explained, 598 
> for inanimate objects, account¬ 
ed for, .... 355 
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G. 

Gain, personal, virtue essentially diCFercnt 
from, Page 623 

Gallantry, modem, detrimental to conju¬ 
gal happiness, . . . ^6 

Gay, quoted, . •. . . 674 

Gknkral terms, essential to reasoning, 292, 
308 

--, mode in which originally 

invented, . . 306,308,310 

■ ■ —, proper end and use of, 

307 

Generalization, definition and principles 
of, ...... 97 

■ --, a process of, carried on 

by infants, .... 293 

— -, circumstances implied 

and performed in, . . 294, 309 

-, errors of the Nominalists 

and Eealists regarding, . 296 

— -—-, trqo theory of, as held 

by the Conceptualists, explained, 301, 
372 

Genius, prodigious power of, . 127 

--, accidental circumstances by which 

modified, .... 282 

-, inventive, defined and illustrated, 

237, 235 

Geometry, advantages of, to scientific in¬ 
quiry, ..... 26 

Gerando, De, quoted, . . 208 

Germans, passionate enthusiasm of, in phi¬ 
losophy, .... 202 

Gladness, emotion of, defined and illustrat¬ 
ed, . . . . • . 425 

Gloi)^, desire of, its strength and duration, 

470 

■ 11 — — -—, when laudable or other¬ 

wise, .471 

. analysed and accounted 

for, . . ... 472 

--, error and futility of wishing to ex¬ 
terminate the desire of, . . 473 

— - , real, characteristics of, . 478 

God, will of, in what measure the source of 

virtue and moral obligation, . 336, 663 
, gi'cat argument for the existence of, 

617 

. —, unity of, ... . 623 

■ omniscience of, . . . 623 

—I—, omnipotence of, . . 624 

universal and unceasing goodness of, 

624 

-, arguments against the goodness of, re¬ 
futed, .... 626,627 

justice of, . . . 639 

—duties to, enumerated, explained, and 
enforced, .... 639 

——, moral sentiments of, discoverable, and 

how. 632 

Goldsmith, quoted, . 137, 252, 306 

Good, as an object of desire, defined and il- 
• lustroted, .... 488 


looDNEss OF God, arguments against, re¬ 
futed, . . . Pages 626,627 

-- - , presumption of immor¬ 
tality from, .... 651 

Governments, political, right of, whence 
derived, .... 607 

may be resisted, 
and when, . 608,610 

, improvement of, 
the duty of the true patriot, . 612 

Gratitude, emotion of, analysed and illus¬ 
trated, .... 418,424 

-, duties ofi their extent and mo¬ 
ral beauty, .... 601 

Grave, the, reflections suggested by, . 22 
Gravitation, analogical explanations of, 45 
Gray, quoted, 75,104, 114, 115, 122, 133, 
157, 179. 226, 239, 285 
—’s Elegy, criticised, . 226 

Greece, interesting associations coimeeted 

.241 

—. -, intellectual character of, how form¬ 
ed, ..... 285 

Grief, virtuous efficacy of, . 633 

Guilt, insidious progress of, 429 

H. 

Habit, modifying power of, on the laws of 
suggestion, . . '. . 239 

-, power of, on the heart and conduct, 

276, 426 

effects of, Bcountcd for, without the 
6U])j)osition of some separate peculiar 
power, . . . , 277 

Hafpiness in a great measure independent 
of power and fame, . . 439, 477 

-, of otlicrs, desire of, analysed and 

illustrated, .... 479 

——-■ , desire of, why implant¬ 
ed, ..... 480 

■■ ■' . . , for what reason desir¬ 
ed, .* . . . , 329 

- , national, duty of augmenting the, 

612 

-the great end of the divine go¬ 
vernment, . . . 627,629 

-, unmixed, incompatible with ge¬ 
neral laws, . . . 630,634 

-, precise nature of, 636, 658, 662 

-, Stoical and Epicurean theories 

of, refuted.651 

—-, duty of cultivating the v-arious 

species of, . . . 662, 667 

Harmony, pre-established theory of, refut¬ 
ed, 195 

Hartley, Dr. estimate of the philosophi¬ 
cal character of, . . . 279 

■ . , his theory of association ex¬ 
amined, .... 280 

Hatred, emotion of, considered, . 398 

Hauuitiness, discriminated from simple 

. prffle,.412 

. — — I. — . destructive of the peace of 

others, 376 
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Hearing, seme of, considered, Page 124 
Heat, sensation of, explained, . 133 

Heinsius, quoted, . 205, 276, 648, 654 

Highlander^ clanship of, . . 593 

History, civil, elements of, . 339 

Hobbes, quoted, . 66, 171, 172, 385 

■ ■■ - , talents and style of, estimated, 17 
--real opinions of, regarding percep¬ 
tion, .17~ 

— ' " theory of, concerning ridicule am 
laughter, examined, . . 386 

- . - theory of the state of nature, refut 

ed, • • • ■ ■ 448 

- -- theory of moral distinctions, refuted, 

504 

Home, charm in the name of, accounted for, 

252 

Hope, emotion of, analysed and accounted 
fur, .... 436,439 

-, consolatory influence of, . 436 

Horace, quoted, . . . 661 

Hume, D. quoted, . 15, 176, 225, 521 

-, theory of, as to the belief in se¬ 
quences, refuted, ... 44 

— — -, opinions of, regarding associa¬ 
tion, examined, . . . 219 

—— -, moral theory of, examined, 514 

Humility, definition and illustrations of, 

412, 416 

- - - nobler than pride, and wherefore, 

418 

Husband, duty of, . . . 593 

—- , power of decision in doubtful 

cases, rests with, . . . 59')< 

Hutcheson, Dr. error of, regarding a moral 
sense, . . . . 551 

Hytocbisy, real cause of the evil produced 

by,.286 

., absurdity of tracing virtue to, 507 

Hypothesis, love of, its origin and injurious 
tendency, ... 44 

' useful, and for what ends, 47 

-- distinguished from theory, 50 

L 

Idea, complex,—^precise meiming of, . 60 
, ambiguous use of, by the older meta¬ 
physicians, . . 156, 168, 169 

— — , Dr. Reid’s misrepresentation of the 
philosophic acceptation of, 155,156, 174 
■ ■ — , reasons for avoiding the use of the 

term,.157 

Ideas, Locke’s doctrine regarding, . 208 

• - , moral, erroneous theoiy of, examin¬ 
ed, .... . 551 

Ideal system, refuted, . ^ 153 

. -, counterpart of, to be foimd in 

the Hindoo philosophy, . . 154 

Identity, mental, belief of, intuitive, 69,77, 
84^ 92 

- ■wholly independent of cor¬ 
poreal change, . . . A 72 

, objections to, staten and 
answered, . . . . 74,83 

- I ■ , positive evidence for,80,92, 


Identity, mental, Locke’s paradox regard¬ 
ing, examined, . . . Page 93 

Imagination, sublime and important func¬ 
tions of, . . . 269,276 

. I — - . , supposed power of, reduced 

to suggestion and desire, . . 270 

I , assumed power of the will in, 
examined, .... 295 

erroneous view taken of, by 
Mr. Alison, .... 370 

Immatebiality of the soul, proofs of the, 

643,648 

Immoetality of the soul, objections to, and 
proofs of, . . 642,647, 655 

■ I ' , weakness of cer¬ 
tain popular arguments for, . 650 

■ ■■■■■■■ " , a source of su- 

blime consolation, . . . 654 

Imperfection, sensitive and intellectual, of 
man, accounted for, . . 95, 626 

Impression, improperly used to signify ner¬ 
vous change, . . . .117 

Improvement, intellectual, in how far a pre¬ 
sumption of immortality in man, . 650 
Incongruity, essential to the ludicrous, .386 

-, various species of, classified 

and illustrated, . . . 386 

Indignation, analysis of, and beneficial re¬ 
sults from, .... 420 

Industry, blessings of, . . 330 

Infants, capability of reasoning possessed 

by,.150 

- wholly ignorant of an external 

world,.148 

-, exposure of, in certain countries, 

accounted for, . . . 496 

Ingratitude, sinful and detestable nature 
of^ ..... 601 

-, probable reason of its fre¬ 
quency, .602 

Injury to others, moral obligation to ab¬ 
stain from.559 

Innocence, happy character of, . 441 

Inuuiky, scientific, diffusive spirit of, . 26 
Instinct, seeming mysteiy of, examined, 34, 
363 

-- , brutes guided by, in visual percep. 

tion, ..... 20 

Inteli.ect, human, proper field for the ex¬ 
ercise of, .... 12 

NTUiTiON, characteristics of, . 84 

RRITABIUTY of temper, danger of yielding 
to, . . . ■ . 673 

J. 

EA LOUSY, emotion of, defined and illustrat¬ 
ed, .... . 482 

OHN of Salisbury, quoted, . . 296 

OHNSON, Dr. quot^, . . 243 

ONES, Sir William, orations of, referred to, 

154 

OY, sympathy for, erroneously denied by 
some, . . • . . 40^ 
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Judgment, influence of ancient authority on, 

Page 283 

■■ — — precise meaning of, determined, 

334, 352 

Justice, nature of, explained, . 498, 561 

erroneously supposed to involve all 
moral excellence, 557 

seeming inccnsistency in the no¬ 
tions of, reconciled, 561 

-, advantages resulting from the prac¬ 
tice of,.563 

■ of God, considered, 639 

argument for immortality 

from,.652 

Juvenal, quoted, 406, 414, 427, 432, 438, 
587, 588, 635 

K. 

Kamks, Lord, quoted, 267, 324, 326 
mistake of, regarding me¬ 
mory, 267 

Kindness, importance of, as a parental 

duty,.589 

-an important part of the duty of 

friendship.599 

Kings, authority of, whence derived, 607, 
610 

Knowledge, human, wonderful extent of, 

55, 450 

■ ■— , desire of, an original emotion, 

451 

■■ ' ■■ ■ ■ ■ , spread of, absurdly opposed by 

bigots, . . . . . 572 

-, desired by the bc- 

neiolent, .... 560 


Lambeht, Marquis de St., quoted, 567, 
568, 579, 594, 596, 598, 601 
Language, materialism of, injurious to men¬ 
tal philosophy, ... 82 

——-, inestimable value and power of, 

125 

-, figurative, the language of na¬ 
ture, ..... 224 

' . , suggestive power of, as a mere 

series of sounds, . . . 228 

- .' — not absolutely essential to rea¬ 
soning.292 

—————, incongruity in, a source of the 
ridiculous, .... 389 

-, natiund love of society proved 

by the existence of, . . 447 

LAUGHTEn, Hobbes’s theoiy of, examined, 

386 

-, nature of, explained, . 392 

Laws, mental or physical, drcumstances im¬ 
plied in, . . . 24,236 

--, mental, simplicity and wonderful ef¬ 
fects of, . . . . 337 

political,—^foundation, nature, and ex¬ 
tent of, 607 


Laws, mental, duty of defending and im¬ 
proving, . . . Page 611 

-, general, incompatible with undloyed 

bliss to individuals, . . 630 

Leibnitz, theory of perception by, refuted, 

195 

Leipogrammatists, laborious trifling of, 231 
Length, notion of, bow acquired, 144, 145, 
149 

Libebty, desire of, the noblest passion of 
man, . . . . . 453 

Life, love of, in the wretched, accounted 
for, ..... 438 

' -- , beneficent ends answered by, 

438, 440 

when dishonourable, . 440 
—, human, chief end of, . . 558 

——, human, shortness and uncertainty of, 
ultimately beneficial, . . 631 

Light, the only object of vision in viewing 
distant bodies, 178 

Lille, (^Abb6 de,) enthusiastic emotions of, 
on visiting Greece, . . . 242 

Logic, law's of, are invariable and applicable 
to every science, ... 24 

- , rational,—process of, and advantages 

derived from.320 

scholastic, analysis of, . 321,322 

, inutility and hurtful conse¬ 
quences of, ... , 326 

Locke, Mr. view of, in composing his cele¬ 
brated treatise, . . . 12 

.— , opinions of, regarding physical 

knowledge, examined, . . 33 

. - , paradox of, relating to person¬ 
al identity, examined, . . 110 

--, opinions of, regarding percep¬ 
tion, mis-stated by Dr. Reid, . 170 

-real doctrine of, regmtiing the 

acquisition of ideas, . . 208 

" ■ --, bis definitions of reasoning and 

sagacity, unsatisfactory, . . 317 

- 1 —, opinions of, regarding matter 

and mind, examined, . . 647 

-, quoted, 12, 32, 94, ITO, 171, 
305, 317, 322, 323 

Longinus, quoted, 470 

Love, emotion of, analysed, 397, 400, 468 
-, cannot be referred to a 
selfish princii>le, 398 

influence and advantages 
of, ... 401 

, wherein distinct from sym¬ 
pathy, 409 

-, fili^ source and extent of the moral 

duty of,® . 590 

Lucan, quoted, 526, 666 

Luoicrousness, feelings of, classified and 
analysed, .... 3i3 

- -, advantages resulting from the 

susceptibility of, . . . 3^2 

t . M. 

Magnitude, knowledge of, how' acquired, 

179 
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Malebramchg, quoted, . Pa{;e 43 
anecdote concerning the 
death of, 152 

—-, writings and talents of, es¬ 
timated, . . . , ) 63 

—, perceptive hypothesis of, 
examined, . - . . . 193 

Man, great end, and important privileges of, 
^ 19, 557, 616 

-, helplessness of, in infancy, . 501 

-, contrast between the savage and civi¬ 
lized states of, . . . 450 

-, powers of, why limited, . 626 

Man oi' Hos:;, cliarm in the character of, 
explained, .... 582 

Mandeville, moral system of, refuted, 506, 
513 

- , quoted, . . 560 

Manners, modern, destructive of conjugal 
happiness, .... 565 

Marius, sublime feelings excited by the con¬ 
duct of,.382 

Marivaux, quoted, . . 57,604 

Marriage, reciprocal duties of, . 593 

■ ■ , unhappiness of, accounted for, 

594 

Massillon, quoted, . . 287,413 

Maseer, moral duty of, to his servants, 

604 

Materialisji, argiiments for, refuted, 642 
Mathematics, primary notions of, familiar 

to all,.313 

-, beauty of the demonstrations 

of, whence derived, . . 358 

Matter, unity of, inquired into, 27, 30, 
210, 644, 655 

-can be known only in its relations, 

not in its essence, . . 53, 57 

-, distinction between its primary 

and secondary qualities, examined, 163, 
168 

-, mental affections unconsciously 

transferred to, . . . 350 

--, as an unformed mass, could not 

suggest the idea of a God, . 617 

——— incapable of the operations and 
laws of thought, . . 644, 655 

-, conservation of, affords a presump¬ 
tion of the soul’s immortality, 649, 656 
MaV, animating influence of, . 408 

Meoea, on object of sublime emotion, 382 
Meditation, virtual coexistence of feelings 
m, • . , . 251 

Melancholy, emotion of, analysed, 341, 
4-25 

-, unhappy effects of,*^ii certain 

coses,.341 

- .. . . — ■ , philosophic,—benign influ- 

eiice of, .... . 341 

-, tendency of poetical genius 

to indulge in, . . . 342 

-, influence of time, in 

ing, accounted for, . . . '“W2 

Melody, refutation of the materialist’s ar¬ 
guments drawn from, . . 645 


Memory, principal source of the many mis. 
takes concerning, . . Page 70 

-, supposed power of, reduced to 

simple suggestion, . . 262, 268 

-, value of, as an intellectual faculty, 

266, 268 

Merit of moral agents, circumstances im¬ 
plied in, . ‘ . . 487,547 

Metaphor, to be avoided in philosophical 
disquisition, .... 169 

-, the, defined, and distinguished 

from the simile, . . . 224 

rules for the use of, . 225 

Metaphysics, iibhoirence in which held by 

some,.375 

Milton, quoted, . 179, 505, 619 

M/nd, science of, object and mode of in¬ 
quiry in.3, 24 

-, study of, its advantage and necessity, 

13 

-, qualities of, how to be ascertained, 24, 

54, 66 

-, science of, a science of analysis, 31, 60 

-, feelings of, regulated in a great mea¬ 
sure by its own laws, . . 53 

-, infinite susceptibilities of, . 56 

-, in all its states is essentially simple, 

60, 290 

-, complex affections of, explained, 60, 

100 

-, identity of, independent of corporeal 

change,. 72 

-, former classifications of its phenomena, 

defective, .... 97 

-, new classification of the phenomena 

of, . . 101,102,105,106, no 

-, external affections of, considered, 106 

-, internal affections of, considered, 105, 

204, 205, 214 

-, tendency of, to invest matter with its 

own feelings, .... 350 

- -, the immateriality of, defended and 

proved,.642 

-, the immortality of, argued for, 650, 

656 

Miser, the, wretched and anomalous char¬ 
acter of, . . . 461,460 

-, character and feelings of, ana¬ 
lysed and accounted for, . . 461 

-, partial benefit resulting from 

the passion of, . . . 468 

Mock-heroic, source of the ludicrous in, 

389 

Moderation, in our wishes, a source of 
happiness, . . ’ . . 670 

Montaigne, quoted, . . . 597 

MoNTKsauiEO, quoted, . 417, 614, 666 

Monuments, national, chief value of, whence 
derived, .... 243 

Morality, beauty of, its reality and founda¬ 
tion, .358 

— . — . , modified by circum¬ 
stances, . . . . 361 

— — -—, not entirely depend¬ 
ent on association, . . 361 • 
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Mokauty, ailments against the primary 
distinctions of, refuted, Pages 493, 501, 
550 

■■ ■ - ■■ . primary distinctions of, obscur¬ 
ed but never effaced, . 495, 500 

■ ■. ■■ ■' ■ , unchangeable nature of, . 554 
Morals, study of, advantageous, and how, 

. . —.) perplexities in different systems 

of, traced.487 

-, object and extent of inquiry in, 

490 

— I ) Mandeville’s system of, examined, 

606 

-, Clarke’s system of, examined, 510 

—.—, Wollaston’s system of, examined, 

511 

-, Hume’s system of, examined, 514 

— -, Selfish system of, and its modifica¬ 
tions, examined, . . . 524 

■ .-, Paled’s system of, and its modifica¬ 

tions, examined, . . . 534 

. .—.. , Smith’s systerp of, and its modifi- 

cations, examined, . . . 538 

——, the Author’s system of, recapitu¬ 
lated, ..... 547 

-, national, rule for estimating, 596 

Moral character influenced by association, 

286 

-excellence, desire and duty of culti¬ 
vating, ..... 658 

. . happiness, desire and duty of culti- 
A vating, ..... 670 

— - sense, error of Dr, Hutcheson re¬ 
garding, .... 551 

... ideas, theory of, and sceptical con¬ 
clusions from, refutdd, . . 552 

. K- susceptibility, value and influence of, 

550 

Mother, strength and duration of the affec¬ 
tions of, ... . 401 

Murder, atrocious and revolting nature of, 

559 

Muscular frame, a distinct organ of sense, 

136, 184 

■ - pleasures and pains,—observa¬ 
tions on, . . . 108, 136 

-motion, futile theories of, . 45 

Music, happy influence of, . . 127 

-, miraculous effects of, ridiculed, 127 

Musical ear, hypothesis regarding, . 129 

Musician, fanciful theory of, . 48 

N. 

Nations, morality of, how to be estimated, 

596 

Nature, scenes of, compared to an opera¬ 
tic spectacle, . ... 29 

— —, human, dignity of, . 383 

— -, Hobbes’s tkeoiy of the state of, re¬ 
futed, . . . • . 448 

. -, contrivances of, why viewed with- 

, out wonder, . . 618 


Nerves, conjecture as to the agency of, in 
sensation, . . . Page 117 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his partial fondness for 
hypothesis, . . . 46,52 

---, remarkable mathemati- 

' cal talents of, .... 8 

Nominalism, rise and progress of, sketched, 

297 

> doctrines of, refuted,. 298 

•, manifest inconsistencies of, 307 
Notions, general, theory of, examined, 292 

O. 

« 

Obedience, filial, reason for, and extent of, 

690 

political, moral duty of, . 607 
Obligation, moral, feeling of, whence de¬ 
rived, . . . 487,488,547 

Occan, William, the reviver of Nominalism, 

297 

Omnipotence, divine attribute of, . 623 

Omniscience, divine attribute of, . 624 

Orator, conscious power and delight of, 455 
Organs, muscular, definition, adaptation, 
and functions of, . 108, ^3, 644, 655 

Order in the universe, the great proof of 

a God,.617 

Opinion, diversity of, to what cause attri¬ 
butable, .... 318 

P. 

Pacatus, quoted, . . . 233 

Pjetus, the elder, sublime devotion of, 383 
Pain, desire of relief from, examined, 442 

-f the existence of, reconciled with the 

divine goodness, . . . 627 

Paley, Dr. quoted, 497, 501, 634, 560, 
625, 626, 627 

——— , argument of, against tnoral dis¬ 
tinctions, refuted, . . 497,621 

-, moral system of, refuted, 534 

-, character of, as an ethicid writ¬ 
er, .534 

Paradox, appearance of, should not pre¬ 
vent investigation, . . . 143 

Parents, character of, influential on their 

offspring, .... 286 

--, duties of, their source, nature, 

and extent, .... 586^ 

—--, power of, over their children, 

whence derived, . . . 590 

-——I infirmities of, to he borne with, 

• 590 

Parricide, horrible nature of, . 402 

Pascal, quoted, . . .95,444 

Passion, sensual, insidious progress of, 441 
—, extreme, moral perception obscured 
by, . . . . 495,500,549 

PassiA, not a distinct class of emotions 
fro^desires, . . . 437,439 

Paterculus, quoted, . . . 575 

Patriotism, hypocritical, characterised, 613 
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Peevishness, disagreeable and unhappy na¬ 
ture of, . . . Page 423 

Perception, medium of, disproved, 121,179 
-■ - supposed mental power of, ex¬ 
amined, . . . 137, 162 

--——, Dr. Reid’s mistake conceniinf', 

refuted and traced, . . 157 

.. n w —, review of, and reflections on, 

the cdltradictory theories of, . 196 

. '. —, knowledge of external qualities 

obtained by, . . . 217 

, suggestive and vivifying power 
of, .... . 241 

Peripatetics, theory of perception held by, 
examined, . . . . 190 

Perjohy, subornation of, reprobated, 572 
Persecution of the dark ages, to what source 

attributable.14 

Persius, quoted, . . . 261,263 

Person of another, moral obligation not to 

injure,.559 

Petronius, quoted, . . .618 

Philosopher, character of, described, 11 

. . ——^—, pleasure of, in pursuing his 

speculations, .... 455 

Philosophy of mind, deflnition, object, and 
importance of, 1, 14, 21, 58 

, divided into four branch¬ 
es, ... 5 

relation of, to the 
sciences in general, 6, 15 

- -- — , advantages derived from 

the study of, . . . 14, 20 

- " ■ ...-, analogy between, and 

that of matter, . . . .53 

Philosophy, opposite character of, in Prance 
and Britain, .... 207 

Physics, science of, influenced by the laws 

of mind,.7 

■ M il frequent source of error in, . 9 

- - , improvement in the science of, to 

what attributable, . . . ^ 

■ — I unfortunate efTects of an exclusive 

devotion to, . . . . 11 

- - , nature and general laws of the 

science of, . . . 23,36,58 

Physiology, mental, defined, . 3, 5 

■ ■ ■■ ■ - - , wherein distinct from 

the physiology of the luiimal frame, 3, 6 

Pity, emotion of, analysed, . . 409 

Plato, five causes of, 37 

his theory of beauty just in a cer- 
^ tain degree, .... 353 

Pleasure, desire of, examined, 440, 663 

. love of, when commendable or 

otiierwise, . . . f . 440 

- ., desire of, not the sole motive of 

action, . . . . 442 

Puny, quoted, . 465 

Poet, genius o^ analysed, . JMRk 237 

-, supposed voluntary j^owl^^^Akm- 

position, examined, . ‘ .<.!^Sj|^PK74 
——, natural disposition of, toH^PP* me¬ 
lancholy, . . . . . 342 

POBTEY, animating influence of, . 223 


Politeness, defined, and relation of, to phi¬ 
losophy, . . . Page 20 

■■■ ■■ ■■I. I ■ , origin and beneficial effects of, 

581 

Pope, quoted, 13, 15, 17, 20, 59, 65, 76, 
127, 170, 229, 234, 239, 249, 277, 282, 
328, 341, 361, 398, 403, 415, 423, 431, 
461, 468, 474, 551, 582, 592, 607, 625, 
628, 630, 636, 638, 662, 671, 672 
-, source of confusion in the moral sys¬ 
tem of, ... . 398 

Position, relative feeling of, examined, 

290 

Power, importance of correct opinions re¬ 
garding, .36 

-, idea of, defined and illustrated, 35, 

40,51 

-, sources of the many errors concern¬ 
ing, .41 

— — ' of God, defined, . . 43 

——, desire of, considered, . 453 

' - , blessings resulting fronv 

454 

—.... , ■.1——.■■■■I., when laudable or other¬ 
wise, .456 

Praise, value of, whence derived, 471 
PiiEJunicE, universal influence and partial 
benefits of, ... . 282 

. ., moral, in nations and individuals, 

495 

Price, Dr. treatise of, on morals, referred 
to, ... . . 554 

Pride, not an essential element of the ludi¬ 
crous, .385 

. , definition, analysis, and illustrations 

of, . . . . . 412,416 

-, when praiseworthy or blamable, 412 

■ ■I " ' ■ -, habitual, source and moral character 

of,.416 

Primogeniture, evil of, in a moral point of 

view,.588 

Princes, responsibility of, for their example, 

675 

Prodigality, in youth, frequently the pre¬ 
cursor of avarice, . 462, 464,465 

Principles, intuitive, necessity for, . 77 

- . . --I ) danger of multiplying, 

79 

Profligacy, in old age, detestable nature 
of, ... . . 572 

Proofs, media of, arise independently of vo¬ 
lition.334 

Property, necessity for, and good effects of, 
its unequal distribution, . . 559 

-, notion of, how acquired, . 561 

. of others, moral obligation to re¬ 
spect, ..... 563 

Proportion, relative idea of, explained, 290, 
315 

Propositions, in reasoning, defined, 310 
————, order of, in reasoning, consid¬ 
ered, .... 317,3^ 

Providence, delight in contemplating the 
works of, .... 20 

duty of submission to, 51'^ 
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PtTCNA POBCORDM, quoted, Page 231 
Puns, eource of the pleasure derived from, 

229 

-, ludicrousness of, on what founded, 386 

PvaKliO, sceptical inconsistency of, . 152 

R. 

Racink, quoted, . . . 224 

Ramus, Peter, prohibited by Royal Edict 
from impugning the doctrine of Aristotle, 

284 

Reausts, source of their errors, . 296 

REALrrv, belief of, attached to mere mental 
fictions, .... 244 

Reason, astonishing effects likely to be ac¬ 
complished by, . . . 313 

.. , supposed faculty of, reduced to re¬ 
lative suggestion, . . . 334 

- - , influence of, on the moral senti¬ 
ments, examined, . . . 509 

Reasoning, process of, analysed, . 312 

Recoi.lection, supposed power of the will 
in, refuted, 265 

■ reduced to simple suggestion 
and desire, .... 266 

Refinement, b consequence of love, 403 

Reformation, moral, the highest object of 
friendship, .... 600 

- -- —, political, relation of, to pa¬ 
triotism, .... 613 

—— -, spirit of, in princes, danger¬ 
ous, and whcri'fore, . . 614 

Regrfvt, emotion of, analysed, . 425 

■—, causes and influence of, 426, 461 
Regularity, effect of, in weakening the per¬ 
ception of relations, . , 618 

Regulus, noble spirit of, . . 634 

Reid, Dr., mistaken notions of, as to causa¬ 
tion and power, ... 35 

-nis definition and doctrine of con¬ 
sciousness, examined, . . 67 

. . opinion of, as to a medium of 

perception, examined, . . 119 

his distinction between sensation 


Religion, moral duty to cultivate the plea- 
Bures of. Page 673 

Remorse, enduring and terrific influence of, 

428 

Reputation, literary, fictitious nature oi, 284 
value of,-^nd crime of injur¬ 
ing, 566 

Resemblance, mode and extent of its opera¬ 
tion as a suggestive principle, '222, 290 
-—, figurative phraseology of poe¬ 
try deduced from, . . 223,227 

- —, influence of, in scientific in¬ 
vention, .... 227 

-, pleasures and adrantages de¬ 
rived from the feeling of, . 291 

Resistance, idea of, how obtained, . 136 

Retribution, moral, an argument for a fu¬ 
ture state, 652,657 

Revenge, immoral and dangerous nature of, 

423 

Revolution, political, cases in which justi¬ 
fiable, .... 608,610 

Rewards, temporary disproportion of, ac¬ 
counted for, .... 652 

REYN 01 .US, Sir J., quoted, . 359 

Rhyme, influence of, in suggestion, 22.3 
, restraint of, not prejudicial to poeti¬ 
cal sentiment, . . . 229 

Ridicule, efiect of, on the judgment and 
conduct, .... 286 

Right, divine, of kings, refuted, 607, 60f> 
Rights, moral, defined and illustrated, 669 
Rochefoucault’s maxims, character of, 20 
Roscelinus, the founder of the Reali.st 
Sect, ..... 29'^ 

Rousseau, quoted, 96, 431, 502, 578, 59t>', 
602,673 

Rush, Dr., striking instances' of vivid sug¬ 
gestion related by, . . . 24.^ 

S, 

Sadi, the Persian poet, saying of, . 63H 

Sadness, emotion of, distinguislied from re¬ 
gret, ..... 425 

Sagacity, Locke’s theory of, examined, 317 


and perception, examined, 161,162 
his claim to the refutation of the 
Ideal System, examined, 167, 169 

, mistakes of, as to the opinions of 
preceding philosophers, 169 

futility of h':s logical arguments 
for the existence of an external world, 175 
. " character of, as a philosopher, es¬ 
timated, .... 155 

--, quoted, 48, 56, 73, 93, 108, 113, 

117, 119, 124, 152, 157, 159, 163, 170, 
172, 173, 176, 182, 258, 273, 274, 292, 
310, 324, 402 

Relations, physical, defined, . 28 

j feeling of, analysed, . 288 

, classification oi the different spe¬ 
cies of, ... . 269,294k 

—-of kindred, duties resulting from7 


-, prophetic nature of, 427, 428 
Salvian, quoted, 466 

Sc^vola, M., sublime suflerings of, . 6.34 
ScEFTic, belief of the extenml world, forced 
upon, 151, 177 

ScEFTicisM, best antidote to, 13 

Schoolmen, frivolous questions mooted by, 

fundamental error, and injuri¬ 
ous results, of their philosophy, . 1> 

■ - ~ , blind activity of, . 13 

SciEN^jjl^neral, definition, and hmibi ol,6. 

relation of its various parts, 

—»jK7pHi^icBl imd mental, foundation of, 

331 

beauty of, its reality and source. 
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